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NOTICE  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 


Several  interesting  articles  intended  for  insertion  in  this  Number  have, 
owing  to  the  press  of  matter,  been  necessarily  delayed ;  and  among  others. 
Reviews  of  Kirkton's  Jleraoirs,  Haxlitt's  Sliakspeare,  Stirling  IleadSi^and  tlie 
Lament  of  Tasso : — the  Case  of  the  Deaf  Mute ;  Prospectus  of  a  Work  intend- 
ed to  give  a  correct  View  of  the  State  of  Education  in  Scotland,  with  some 
Remarks,  and  a  Specimen  of  the  Mode  in  wfiich  the  Work  will  be  executed, 
by  the  Hev.  Andrew  Thomson,  A.M.  Minister  of  St  George's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Sketches  of  Foreign  Scenery,  &c.  They  will  probably  appear  in  our 
next. 

In  place  of  a  formal  Prospectus,  we  now  lay  before  our  Readers  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  articles  which  we  have  either  already  received,  or  which  are 
in  jjrtparation  by  our  numerous  Correspondents,  among  whom  we  are  happy 
to  announce  almost  all  the  distinguished  Contributors  to  the  late  Edinburgh 
J^ontMif  Magazine. 


A  series  of  Essays  on  the  Pulpit 
Eloquence  of  Scotland,  No  I. ;  being 
a  parallel  between  Mr  Alison  and  Dr 
Chalmers. 

A  series  of  Essays,  entitled  "  Baro- 
niana;"  being  Disquisitions  ctjnceniing 
the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Scot- 
tish Families. 

Regular  Intelligent  from  the  Sci- 
entif5c  Circles  of  Paris,  by  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Institute. 

Letter  to  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  from 
i/ix  William  Laidkw,  on  an  interest- 
ing Agricultural  Subject. 

Defence  of  Drummond  of  llaw- 
thornden,  against  an  attack  in  Gif- 
ford's  Life  of  Ben  Jonson. 

On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Isaac 
Walton,  and  his  friend  Bishop  Ken. 

Strictures  ou  the  Latinity  of  Dr 
Gregory. 

On  the  Sports  and  Games  of  the 
Crimea. 

*'  Bibliopole  Detectus,"  being  an 
Account  of  the  Tricks,  Squabbles,  and 
Schemes  of  Booksellers. 

Notices  of  Reprints  of  curious  Old 
Books,  No  I.  Dekker's  GuU's  Horn 
Book. 

The  Knight  Errants,  No  I. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Un- 
publi.shcd  Poems  of  John  Finlay, 
Author  of  the  Vale  of  EUersUe. 

A  Eerit"  of  Essays  on  the  Greek 
Drama,  containing  New  Translations 
both  of  the  Dialogue  and  Chorusses. 
By  the  writer  of  the  Analytical  Es- 
says on  the  Early  Engliah  Dramatic 
Poets- 

A  series  of  Essays  on  the  French 
Theatre,  by  the  same  GentlemaD^  and 
on  a  sinular  plan. 


A  series  of  Essays  on  the  Itohan 
Theatre,  containing  numerous  Trans- 
lations of  Compositions  that  have  never 
before  appeared  in  English;  by  the 
same  Gentleman. 

An  Essay  on  Romance,  prefatory  to 
the  Lives  of  the  moat  eminent  Trou- 
badours. 

An  Account  of  all  the  great  Public 
Schools  hi  England,  Eton,  Winchester, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  Christ's  Hospital,  St 
Paul's,  &c. :  to  be  followed  by  a  more 
full  account  than  has  yet  been  laid 
before  the  Public,  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities ;  and  the  subject  to  be  con- 
cluded by  a  series  of  Essays  on  Edu- 
cation, containing  a  complete  discus- 
sion of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Systems. 

Specimens  of  Translation  from  Span- 
ish Poetry,  written  during  the  Penin- 
sular War. 

Dialcgues  over  a  Pxmch-bowl,  No  I. 
II.  III.  IV. 

Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Blue 
Stockings. 

On  the  Ancient  Modes  of  Interment 
and  Incremation. 

Answer  to  the  Qncstion,  "  Why  is 
the  Church  of  Scotland  illiterate  ?" 

On  tlie  Latin  Poems  of  Petrarch  and 
Bocaccio. 

On  aiarino  and  his  Poetry,  con- 
sidered in  relation  with  the  Writings 
of  Guarini. 

On  ihf  Infancy  and  Youth  of  Shak- 
speare. 

Remarks  on  Dunlop's  History  of 
Fiction,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Prose 
Romances. 

Essays  on  the  Writings  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon,  with  Specimens. 


I 


I 


NoHee  from,  the  Editor. 

View  of  the  Age  of  Hadrian. 

Translations  from  the  Minor  Greek 
Poets. 

Hours  before  Breakfast,  No  I.  H. 

Six  Letters  from  Killarney. 

Walks  tlirough  the  IliglUantls,  in  a 
series  of  Letters. 

The  Angkr's  CJuide  through  Scot- 
land, No  L  n.  in.  IV.  V. 

On  the  Egotism  of  tlie  Lake  Poets, 
more  especiiilly  of  VN'ortlsworth. 

A  Friendly  Remonstrance  with  John 
Wilson,  Esq.  on  some  of  the  I'rinciplea 
of  Poetic  Composition  adopted  by  him 
in  his  "  City  of  the  Plague." 

Life  of  Zachary  Boyd,  with  some 
extracts  fVom  his  Works,  published 
and  unpublished. 

Memoir  of  the  Literary  Life  of  John 
Puikerton. 

On  the  Marriage*  Law  of  Scotland. 

On  the  Genius  of  Baxter. 

Extraordinary  Anecdotes  of  a  Con- 
vict. 

A  Complete  Guide  through  the 
Lakes  of  England. 

S{K'civntns  of  Oxford  Prize  Poetry, 
with  Critical  Kemarks. 

An- Essay  on  Marine  Poetry. 

On  Academical  Abuses,  .\ddressed 
to  John  Young,  Eh<i.  Professor  of 
Greek  in  tlie  University  of  Glasgow. 

Review  of  the  ''  Political  NVorks" 
of  James  Gru]i.ini,  Esq.  Advocate. 

A  stories  of  Essays  on  the  more  ob- 
scure, but  meritorious  Modern  Poets. 

On  the  Poets  of  the  West  End  of 
the  Town,  No  I. 

On  ilie  Cockney  School  of  Poetry, 
No  11.  III. 

Accounts  of  various  living  Scottish 
Versifiers  in  the  lower  Hanks  of  So- 
ciety, with  Specimens  ;  No  I. 

Letter  addressed  to  C.  K.  Shorpe, 
Esq.  on  his  mode  of  commenting  on 
Church  History. 

Essays  on  the  Genius  of  the  living 
Artists  of  Scotland.     No  I.  Allan. 

Three  Essays, — on  the  EngUsb, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Characters. 

On  Pastoral  Poetry. 

On  Public  Opuiion  regarding  Liter- 
ature. 

On  what  Coleridge  calls  the  "  Read- 
ing PubUc" 

Ought  not  Poets  to  be  the  best  Cri- 
tics on  Poetry  ? 

Is  Superstition  necessarily  pernici- 
ous? 

On  Capital  Punishment. 

On  the  Profession  of  the  Law, — an 
Saaay. 
I      ?OJb.lL 


On  the  absurd  belief  that  the  study 
of  the  Maihemfttics  strengthens  the 
Power  q(  Moral  Reasoning. 

On  Militar-  Genius,  and  the  Edu- 
cation of  a  Soldier. 

An  Account  of  different  interesting 
Funeral  Ceremonies. 

Scraps  of  Criticism,  No  I.  II.  III. 

Essays  on  British  Zoology,   No  I, 

11.  in. 

On  Uie  Old  Maids  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Mysogj-naical  Apophthegins  of 
Greek  Authors. 

Comparison  between  Ancient  and 
Modern  Eloquence,  in  a. scries  of  Essays. 

Two  letters  to  W.  E.  Leach,  Esq. 
of  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  Modern  Method  of  manu- 
facturing Encydoptcdias,  addressetl  to 
Macvey  Napier,  Esq. 

Oa  "  Translation,"  by  Madame  de 
Stael,  her  last  Work,  and  never  pub- 
lished in  tliis  Country. 

Notices  of  William  Cleland,  the 
Covenanter. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  "  Periodical 
Criticism"  of  Great  Britain,  translated 
ftoin  the  German  of  Scldegel. 

Curious  Notices  of  Gawin  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Duiikeld. 

Remarks  on  the  Alelody  of  certain 
old  Scots  Airs, 

On  the  Character  of  Sappho. 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Poems  of 
Chiubrura. 

On  Lyrical  Poetry.  No  I.  Of  the 
Hebrews. 

Remarks  on  the  mean  Qualifications 
of  all  the  English  Lexicographers,  and 
on  the  Etymological  Genius  of  J.  H. 
Tooke. 

On  the  Study  of  Anfjlo-Saxon. 

On  the  fashionable  Dances  of  Scot- 
land alrout  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 

'*  Vitruvius  Iratus,"  addressed  to 
the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh. 

MS.  Tractate  on  Elves  and  Brownies, 
with  Notes. 

Duke  Hamilton's  Ghost,  or  the  Un- 
derminer  coimtermined,  a  Poem,  dat- 
ed 1659. 

Account  of  some  remarkable  Trials 
omitted  by  Lord  Foujjtainholl. 

ReniorkabJt  Interview  between  Fran- 
cis Jeftiey  and  William  Wordsworth  ; 
a  Dream. 

On  the  Taste  of  Burger  in  altering 
our  old  Scottish  and  English  Ballads. 

On  a  proposed  New  Poeticd  Vcraion 
of  the  Psalms. 

On  tiyron's  Imitatiou  of  the  T^k4 
SchooL 


Notice  from  the  Editor. 


Remarks  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Ediuburgh  Review. 

On  Literary  niul  Critical  Pretenders, 

A  Peep  into  the  Parliament-houae. 

On  old  ScoltiBh  Proverbs  on  the 
Alarriage  State. 

On  old  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads  on 
tlie  same  stihject. 

Original  Letters  of  King  Chjirlcs  IL 

Essays  on  the  Living  Poets  of  Bri- 
tain, No  I.  Crabbe — in  our  January 
Number. 

Dialogues  between  the  Dead  and  the 
Living,  viz. 

I.  Duke  of  INIarlboraugh  and  Duke 


of  Wellington.^!  f.  Kant  and  Cole- 
ridge.'—III.  Alilton  and  Wordsworth. 
— IV.  Goldsmith  and  Crabbe. — V. 
Sterne  and  Mackenzie. — VL  Julius 
Cffisar  and  Napoleon, — VIL  Cataline 
and  Brougham. — VIII.  Dennis  and 
Jeffrey. — IX.  Pope  and  Dr  Thomas 
Brown, — 'X.  Thcrsites  and  Leigh 
Hunt. — XI.  Palladio  and  Bailie  John- 
stone,— XII.  Plato  and  Forsyth. — 
XIII.  Aristotle  and  Francis  Maximun 
ArNab.— XIV.  Adam  Smith  and 
James  Graham,  Esq.  Advocate. 

A    series    of   Letters    from    Lord 
Reay's  Country. 


The  Public  will  observe,  from  the  above  List  of  Articles,  that  we  intend  our 
Magazine  to  be  a  Depository  of  Miscellaneous  Information  and  Discussion.  We 
•hall  admit  every  Communication  of  Merit,  whatever  may  Ik;  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  on  LittTuture,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  StatiBtics,  Politics,  Manners,  and 
Human  Life.  Our  own  opinions,  and  those  of  our  regular  Correspondents, 
will  be  found  imifonnly  consistent — but  we  invite  all  inteUifjent  persons  wIki 
choose  it,  to  lay  their  idea.s  before  the  world  in  our  Publication  ;  aral  we  only 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  commenting  upon  what  we  do  not  approve; 
No  Anonymous  Communication,  either  in  Prose  or  VerRc,  however  great  its 
merit,  will  be  received  or  noticed.  But  every  Contributor  to  our  Work  may 
depend  upon  the  most  inviolable  secrecy ;  and  all  Letters,  adthes.sed  to  us,  will 
meet  with  a  prompt  and  decisive  Reply. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»•  Tiae  communication  of  Lupus  is  not  admissible.  D.  B.'s  Archajologi- 
cal  Notices  are  rather  heavy.  We  are  obliged  to  otu-  worthy  Correspondent 
M.  for  his  History  of"  Bowed  David,"  but  all  the  anecdotes  of  that  personage 
are  incredibly  stupid,  so  let  hia  bones  rest  in  peace.  When  G.'a  coujmunica- 
tions  on  Natural  History  are  not  ummymous,  they  will  be  attended  to.  Cor- 
nehus  Webb  will  observe  that  we  have  availetl  ourselves  of  Ids  Letter.  We 
have  received  im  interesting  Note,  enclosing  a  beautiful  little  Poem,  from  Mr 
Hector  Macneil,  the  celebrated  author  of  Will  and  Jean,  and  need  not  say 
how  highly  we  value  his  communication.  Mrs  Grant's  (of  Laggan)  beau.* 
titul  Verses  were  unfortunately  received  after  our  last  sheet  had  gone  to 
press,  but  they  will  appear  in  our  next.  The  beautiful  Verses  on  Mungo 
Part  will  be  inserted.  Also  "  Edith  and  Nora,"  and  "  The  Eartlu|uake." 
"  O  were  my  Love,  &c."  is  pretty,  though  not  very  original,  but  it  will  find 
a  corner.  Duck-lane,  a  Town  Eclogue,  by  Leigh  Hunt — and  the  Innocent 
Incest,  by  the  same  gentleman,  are  under  consideration  ;  their  gross  indecency 
must  however  be  wjishcd  out.  If  we  have  been  imposed  upon  by  some  wit, 
tliese  comjjoaitions  will  not  be  inserted.  Mr  .Tames  Tliomson,  private  secretary 
for  the  charities  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Kent,  is,  we  lu-e  afraid,  a  very  baa 
Poet,  nor  can  the  Critical  Opinions  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  be 
allowed  to  influence  ours.  Some  Remarks  on  an  interesting  little  volume, 
"  Evening  Hours,"  may  perhaps  appear.  If  not,  the  author  of  that  work  has 
our  best  wishes.  Reason  has  been  given  for  our  dccliiu'ng  to  notice  various 
•ither  Communications. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  "  B10« 
CKAFNIA  LITERARIa"  OF  S.T.COLE- 
KIUGE^  ESQ. 1S17. 

When  a  man  looks  back  on  his  past 
existence,  and  endeavours  to  recall  the 
incidents,  events,  thoughts,  feeUngg, 
and  passions  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, he  sees  somethitip;  like  a  glim- 
mering land  of  dreams,  ptjopled  with 
phantasms  and  realities  undistin^ish- 
aWy  contiiscd  and  intcnninglt-d — here 
illuminated  witii  dnzzling  splendour, 
there  dim  with  melunclioly  mists, — or 
it  may  be,  Rhrouded  in  impenetrable 
darkness.  To  bring,  visibly  and  dis- 
tinctly before  our  memory,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  all  our  hours  of  mirth  and  joy, 
and  hope  and  exultation, — and,  on 
the  other,  all  our  perplexities,  and 
fears  and  sorrows,  and  despair  and 
agony, — (and  who  has  been  so  uni- 
formly wretched  as  not  to  have  been 
often  blest  ? — who  so  unitunnly  blest 
as  not  to  have  been  often  wretched?) 
— would  be  as  impofisible  as  to  awak- 
en, into  sepu-ate  remembrance,  all  the 
changes  and  varieties  which  the  sea- 
sons brought  over  the  material  world, 
— every  gleam  of  sunshine  that  beau- 
tified the  Spring, — every  cloud  and 
tempest  that  deformed  the  Winter,  In 
truth,  were  this  power  and  domination 
over  the  past  given  unto  us,  and  were 
we  able  to  read  the  history  of  our 
lives  idl  faittiftilly  and  perspicuously 
recordetl  on  the  tablets  of  the  inner 
spirit, — those  beings,  whose  existence 
had  been  most  tilled  with  important 
events  and  with  energetic  paauions, 
would  be  the  most  averse  to  such  over- 
whelming survey — would  recoil  from 
trains  of  thought  which  formerly  agi- 
tated and  disturbed,  aud  led  them,  as 


it  were*,  in  triumph  beneath  the  yoke 
of  misery  or  happiness.  The  soul 
may  be  repelled  trom  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  past  as  much  by  the  bright- 
ness and  magnificence  of  scenes  that 
shifted  across  the  glorious  drama  of 
youth,  as  by  the  storms  that  scattered 
the  fair  array  into  disfigured  frag- 
ments ;  and  the  melancholy  that 
breathes  from  vanished  delight  is, 
pCThajie,  in  its  utmost  intensity,  as 
unendurable  as  the  wretclicdness  left 
by  the  visitation  of  calamity.  There 
are  spots  of  siuishine  sleeping  on  the 
fields  of  past  existence  too  beautiful, 
as  there  are  caves  among  its  precipices 
too  darksome,  to  be  looked  on  by  the 
eyes  of  memory  ;  and  to  carry  on  an 
image  borrowed  from  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  mond  and  physical  world, 
the  soul  may  turn  away  in  sickness 
from  the  untroubled  silence  of  a  re- 
splendent Jjike,  no  less  than  from  the 
haunted  gloom  of  the  thundering 
Cataract.  It  is  from  such  thoughts, 
and  dreams,  and  ruveries,  as  these, 
that  all  men  feel  how  terrible  it  wovUd 
be  to  live  over  again  their  agonies  and 
their  transports ;  tliat  the  happiest 
Would  fear  to  do  so  as  much  as  ths 
most  miserable  ;  and  that  to  look  back 
to  our  cradle  seems  scarcely  less  awful 
than  to  look  forward  to  the  grave. 

But  if  this  unwillingness  to  bring 
before  our  souls,  in  distinct  array,  the 
more  solemn  and  important  events  of 
our  lives,  ho  a  natural  and  perliaps  a 
wise  teeling,  how  much  more  averse 
must  every  reflecting  man  be  to  the 
ransacking  of  his  inmost  spirit  for  all 
its  hidden  emotions  and  pass-ions,  to 
the  tearing  away  that  shroud  which 
oblivion  may  have  kindly  flung  over 
his  vices  and  )iis  foljies,  or  that  tii^ 
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and  delicate  veil  which  Christian  hu- 
mility draws  over  his  virtues  aud  acts 
of  bL-nevolcnce.  To  scrutinize  and 
dissect  the  character  of  others  is  an 
idle  and  unproiituhlc  task  ;  nnd  the 
most  skilful  aTiatoiuist  irill  often  be 
forced  lo  withhold  his  hand  when  he 
unexpectedly  mcLts  with  soraetliing  he 
does  not  understand — sonic  conforma- 
tion of  the  character  of  his  jwitient 
whicli  is  not  explicable  on  his  theory 
of  humun  nature.  To  become  ope- 
rators on  our  own  shrinking  sjiirits  is 
something  worse  j  for  by  probing  the 
wounds  of  the  soul,  what  can  ensue 
but  callousness  or  irritability,  And  it 
may  he  xeniurked,  that  those  persons 
who  have  busied  themselves  most  with 
inquiries  into  the  emses,  and  ihotives, 
ami  impulses  of  their  actions,  have 
exhibited,  in  their  conduct,  the  most 
lamentable  contrast  to  their  theory, 
and  have  seemed  blinder  in  their 
knowledge  than  others  in  their  ignor- 
ance. 

Itroill  not  be  supposed  that  any  thing 
we  have  now  said  in  any  way  bears 
against  the  most  important  duty  of 
self-examination.  Many  causes  tiiere 
are  existing,  both  in  the  best  and  the 
worst  parts  of  our  nature,  which  must 
render  nugatory  and  deceitful  any  con- 
tinued diary  of  what  passes  through 
the  human  soul ;  and  no  such  con- 
fessions could,  we  humbly  conceive, 
be  of  use  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the 
world.  Bui  there  are  hours  of  so- 
lemn inquiry  in  which  the  sou!  re- 
poses on  itself  j  the  true  confessional 
is  not  the  bar  of  the  public,  but  it  is 
the  idtar  of  religion  ;  tliurc  is  a  Being 
before  whuin  we  may  liumble  ouj-- 
aelves  without  being  debased ;  and 
there  are  feelings  for  which  human 
language  has  no  expression,  and  which, 
in  the  Bilencc  of  solitude  and  of  na- 
tiu-e,  are  known  only  unto  the  Eter- 
nal. 

Tlie  objections,  however,  which 
might  thus  be  urged  against  the  writ- 
ing and  publishing  accounts  of  all  our 
f«'lings, — all  the  changes  of  our  mo- 
ral constitution, — do  not  seem  to  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  narration 
of  our  mere  speculative  opinions. 
Their  rise,  progress,  changes,  and  ma- 
turity, may  be  pretty  accurately  ascer- 
tained; aud  as  the  advance  to  truth 
is  generally  step  by  step,  there  seems 
to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  recording 
the  leading  causes  that  have  formed 
the  body  of  our  opinions,  aud  created. 
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modified,  and  coloured  our  intellec- 
tual ch.Tjacter.  Yet  this  work  would 
be  alike  useless  to  ourselves  and  others, 
unless  pursued  with  a  true  magnani- 
mity. It  requires,  that  we  should 
stand  aloof  from  ourselves,  aud  look 
down,  as  from  an  eminence,  on  our 
Eouls  toiling  up  the  hill  of  knowledge ; 
— that  we  should  fkithftiUy  record  all 
the  assistance  we  received  from  guides 
or  hmfhtr  pilgrims  ; — diat  we  should 
uiark  the  limit  of  our  utmost  ascent, 
and,  without  exaggeration,  state  the 
value  of  our  actjuisi  lions.  When  we 
consider  how  many  temptations  there 
are  even  here  to  delude  oiu-selves,  and 
by  a  seeming  air  of  trutli  and  candour 
to  impose  upon  others,  it  will  be  al- 
lowed, that,  instead  of  comiiosiug  me- 
moirs of  himself,  a  man  of  genius  and 
talent  would  be  for  better  employed 
in  generalizing  the  observations  and 
exiwrienceK  of  his  liie,  and  giving  them 
to  the  world  in  the  form  of  philoso- 
phic reflections,  applicabk'  not  to  him- 
self alone,  but  to  the  univerBol  mind 
of  Alan. 

What  good  to  mankind  has  ever 
flowed  from  the  confessions  of  Rous- 
seau, or  the  autobiographical  sketdi 
of  Hume  r  From  the  first  we  rise  with 
a  contused  and  miserable  sense  of 
weakness  and  of  power — of  lofty  aa- 
piratiotiB  and  degrading  appetencies — 
of  pride  swelling  into  blasphemy,  and 
huniihation  pitiably  grovelling  in  the 
dust — of  purity  of  spirit  soaring  on 
the  wings  of  imaginiition,  and  gross- 
ness  of  instinct  brutally  waUowing  in 
"  Epicurus'  stye" — of  lofty  contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  yet  the 
most  slavish  subjection  to  their  most 
fatal  prejudices — of  a  sublime  piety 
towjirds  God,  and  a  wild  violation  of 
his  hohest  laws.  From  the  other  wo 
risf  with  feelings  of  sincere  compas- 
sion for  the  ignorance  of  the  most  en- 
lightened. All  thk  proiiiim  nt  features 
of  Hume's  character  wire  iuvisiblo  to 
his  own  eyes  ;  and  in  that  meagre 
sketch  which  has  been  so  much  admir- 
ed, what  is  there  to  instruct,  to  rouse, 
or  to  elevate — what  light  thrown  over 
the  duties  of  this  life  or  the  hopes  of 
that  to  come  ?  We  wish  to  speak  with 
tenderness  of  a  man  whose  moral  char- 
acter was  respectable,  and  whose  talcnifi 
were  »f  the  first  order.  But  most 
deeply  injurious  to  every  thing  lofty 
and  high-toned  in  human  Virtue,  to 
every  thing  cheering,  and  consoling, 
and   sublime    in    that   Faith  which 
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sheds  over  this  Earth  a  reflection  of 
tile  heavens,  is  tliat  memoir  ofa  world- 
ly-wise Mun,  in  which  he  seenw  to 
eonteroplate  with  indifference  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  own  immortal  soul,  and 
jibes  and  jokof;  on  the  dim  and  awful 
verge  of  Eternity. 

We  hope  ihnt  our  readers  will  for- 
give these  very  imperfect  reflections  on 
a  subject  of  deep  interest,  and  accora- 
paiiy  ufi  now  on  our  examination  of 
Mr  Coleridge's  "  Literary  Life,"  llie 
very  singular  work  which  caused  our 
ideas  to  run  in  that  channel,  [t  does 
not  contain  an  account  of  his  opinions 
and  literary  exploits  alone,  but  lays 
open,  not  uufrequcntly,  the  character 
of  the  I^Ibu  as  well  as  of  the  Author ; 
and  we  arc  compelled  to  thiitk,  that 
while  it  Btrengthcns  every  argument 
against  the  composition  of  such  Me- 
moirs, it  does,  without  benefitting  the 
cause  cither  of  virtue,  knowledge,  or 
religion,  evhil)it  many  mournful  sacri- 
fices of  personal  dignity,  after  which 
it  seeras  impossible  that  Air  Coleridge 
can  be  greatly  respected  either  by  the 
Public  or  himself. 

Considercil  merely  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  the  work  is  most  execrable. 
He  rambles  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other in  the  most  wayward  and  capri- 
cious manner  ;  either  from  indoltnce. 


and  affect  us  with  a  phantasmagoria! 
splendour. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  many  pages 
of  this  work  without  tliinking  'hut  JSIr 
Coleridge  conceives  himself  to  be  a  lar 
greater  man  than  the  Public  is  likely 
to  admit;  and  we  wish  to  waken  Lim 
from  what  seeras  to  us  a  most  ludi- 
crous delusion.  He  seems  to  believe 
that  every  tongue  is  wagging  in  his 
praise, — tnat  every  ear  is  open  to  im- 
bibe the  oracular  breathings  of  his  in- 
spiration. Even  when  he  would  fain 
convince  us  that  his  soul  is  wholly  oc- 
cupied virith  some  other  illustrious 
character,  he  breaks  out  into  laudatory 
exclamations  concerning  bimaslf ;  no 
sound  is  so  sweet  to  him  as  that  of 
his  own  voice  ;  the  ground  is  hal- 
l(]wed  on  which  his  footsteps  tread ; 
and  there  seems  to  him  sotoetliing 
more  than  liuman  in  his  very  shadow. 
He  wil!  read  nn  hooks  that  other  peo- 
ple read ;  his  scorn  is  as  misplaced 
and  extravagant  as  his  admiration ; 
opinions  that  seem  to  tally  with  his 
own  wild  ravings  are  holy  and  in- 
spired j  and,  unless  agreeable  to  his 
creed,  the  wisdom  of  ages  is  folly  ; 
and  wits,  whom  the  world  worship, 
dwarfe<l  when  they  approach  his  vene- 
rable side.  His  admiration  of  nature 
•  or  of  man, — we  had  almost  said  liis  re- 


ot  ignorance,  or  weakne.ss,  he  has  never  lligious  feelings  towards  his  God, — ar« 
in  one  single  instance  finished  a  dis-  lall  narrowed,  weakened,  and  corrupt- 


cussion  ;  and  while  he  darkens  what 
was  dark  before  into  tenlbld  obscurity, 
he  so  treats  the  most  ordinary  com- 
mon-places as  to  give  them  tltc  air  of 
mysteries,  till  we  no  longer  know  the 
faces  of  our  old  acquaintances  beneath 
their  cowl  and  liood,  but  witness  plain 
flesh  and  blood  matters  of  fact  miracu- 
lously converted  into  a  troop  of  phan- 
toms. ^That  lie  is  a  man  of  genius  is 
certain  ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  a, 
strong  intellect  nor  of  powerful  talents.J 
He  has  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  but  little  or  no  real  feel- 
ing, anil  certainly  no  judgment.  He 
cannot  form  to  hiraKelf  any  hannonious 
laudsni|>c  such  as  it  exists  in  nature, 
but  beautilied  by  the  serene  light  of 
the  imagination.  He  cannot  conceive 
simple  and  majestic  groupes  of  human 
figures  and  characters  acting  on  the 
theutre  of  real  existence.  But  his 
pictures  of  nature  are  fine  only  as 
imaging  the  dreaminess,  and  obscurity, 
:ind  confusion  of  distempered  sleep  ; 
whUe  all  his  agents  pass  before  our 
»WB,  and  only  iiD]piren( 


kd  and  poisonetl  by  inveterate  and 
Idiseased  egotism  ;  and  instead  of  his 
mind  nilecting  the  beauty  and  glory 
ef  nature,  lie  seems  to  consider  the 
mighty  universe  itself  as  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  mirror,  in  which,  with  a 
griiming  and  idiot  sclf-coniplucency, 
he  may  contemplate  the  Physiognomy 
of  Snmucl  Taylor  Coleridge.  Though 
he  has  yet  done  nothing  in  any  une 
department  of  human  knowledge,  yet 
he  speaks  of  his  thecries,  aiid  plans, 
and  views,  ond  discoveries,  as  if  he 
had  produced  some  memorable  revolu- 
tion in  Science.  He  at  all  times  con-l 
nects  his  own  name  in  Poetry  with 
Shakspearc,  and  Spenser,  and  Alilton; 
in  politics  with  Burke,  and  Fox,  and 
Pitt ;  in  metaphysics  with  Locke,  and 
Hartley,  and  Berkeley,  and  Kant ; — 
feeling  himself  not  only  to  be  the  wor- 
tliy  compeer  of  these  illustriouG  S]>irits, 
but  to  unite,  in  his  own  mighty  in- 
tellect, all  the  plorious  powers  and  fa- 
culties by  wltiih  they  were  sejarat^^y 
distiugjiishcd,  as  if  his  soul  were  en- 
dowed with  all  human  i>ower,  &nd  wan 
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die  depository  of  the  aggregate,  or  ra- 
ther tJie  csience,  uf  nil  Iiuraan  know- 
ledge. So  <leplonible  a  ddosian  as 
dtis  hm  only  been  equalled  by  that  of 
Jo»nna  SouthcotCj  who  mistook  a  com- 
plaint in  the  bowels  for  the  divine  af- 
flatus ;  and  believed  heraelf  abont  to 
give  birth  to  the  regenerator  of  the 
world,  when  sick  unto  death  of  an  in- 
curable and  lo<>thsome  disease. 

The  tnuh  is,  that  Mr  Coleridge  is 
but  an  obscure  name  in  Enjrlish  litera- 
ture. In  London  he  ia  well  known  in 
literary  society,  and  justly  admired  for 
bis  extraordinary  locpvioity  :  he  has 
his  own  little  circle  of  devoted  wor- 
ehippers,  and  he  mistakes  their  foolish 
babbling  for  the  voice  of  the  world. 
His  nftme,  too,  has  been  often  foisted 
into  Kcviews,  and  accordingly  is  known 
to  many  who  never  saw  any  of  his 
works.  In  Scotland  few  know  or  care 
any  thinj;  about  him  ;  and  perhaps 
no  man  who  has  spoken  and  written  so 
much,  and  occasionally  with  so  much 
genius  and  ability,  ever  made  so  little 
impreiwinn  on  the  public  mind.  Few 
people  know  how  to  spell  or  pronounce 
his  name  ;  and  were  ne  fo  drop  from 
the  clouds  umoufr  any  ^vcn  number  of 
well  infonned  and  intelligent  men  north 
of  the  TKifd,  he  would  find  it  impos- 
Hihle  to  make  any  intelligible  commu- 
nication respecting  himself  j  for  of  him 
and  his  writings  there  would  prevail 
only  tt  perplexing  dream,  or  the  most 
untroubled  ignorance.  We  cannot  see 
in  what  the  state  of  literature  would 
have  been  diiftrcnt,  had  he  been  cut 
off  in  childhood,  or  had  he  never  been 
born  ;  for,  except  a  few  wild  and  fan- 
cifVil  ballads,  he  has  produced  nothing 
•worthy  remembrance.  Y  et,  insigniti- 
cant  as  he  assuredly  is,  he  cannot  put 
pen  to  paper  without  a  feeling  that 
loilUons  of  eyes  are  fixed  npon  him  ; 
and  he  scatters  his  Sibylline  Leaves 
aronnil  hiin,  with  as  majestical  an  air 
as  if  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  admirers 
were  rushing  forward  to  grasp  the  di- 
vine promulgations,  instead  of  their 
being,  as  in  fact  they  are,  coldly  re- 
ceived hy  the  accidental  passenger,  like 
a  lying  lottery  puff  or  a  qitack  adver- 
tisement. 

Thi.s  most  miserable  arrogance  seems, 
in  the  present  age,  coiiiinfd  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  original  niemhcra  of 
the  Lake  School,  and  is,  we  think, 
worthy  of  e8[)ecia)  notice,  as  one  of  the 
loading  fcattires  of  their  character.  It 
would  be  difBi;ult  to  defend  it  either 


in  Sontbey  or  Wordsworth ;  but  in 
Coleridge  it  is  altogether  ridiculous. 
Southey  has  undoubtedly  written  four 
noble  Poems — Thalaba,  Madoc,  Ke- 
haraa,  and  Roderick  ;  and  if  the  Poets 
of  this  age  are  admitted,  by  the  voice 
of  posterity,  to  take  tlieir  places  by 
the  side  of  the  Mighty  of  former  times 
in  the  Temple  of  Immortality,  he  will 
be  one  of  that  sacred  company.  Words- 
worth, too,  with  all  his  manifold  errors  \ 
and  defects,  has,  we  think,  won  to 
himself  a  great  name,  and,  in  point  of 
onginahty,  will  be  considered  as  second 
to  no  man  of  this  age.  They  are  en-  _ 
titled  to  think  highly  of  themsi-Ives,  ■ 
in  comparison  with  their  most  highly  m 
gifted  contemporaries;  and  theretbre, 
though  their  arrogance  may  be  of- 
fensive, as  it  often  is,  it  is  seldom  or 
every  utterly  ridiculous.  But  Jlr  Cole- 
ridge stands  on  much  lower  ground, 
and  will  be  known  fo  future  times 
only  as  a  man  who  overrated  and 
abused  his  talents — who  saw  glimpses 
of  that  glory  which  he  could  not 
grasp — who  presumptuously  came  for- 
ward to  officiate  as  High  Priest  at 
mysteries  beyond  his  ken — and  who 
carried  himself  as  if  he  had  been  fa- 
miliarly admitted  into  tlie  Penetralia 
of  Nature,  when  in  truth  he  kept 
perpetually  stumbling  at  the  very 
Threshold. 

This  absurd  self-elevation  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  dignified 
deportment  of  all  the  other  great  living 
Poets.  Throughout  all  the  works  of 
Scott,  the  most  original-minded  man  M 
of  this  generation  of  Poets,  scarcely  a  f 
single  allusion  is  made  to  himself) 
and  then  it  is  with  a  truly  delightful 
simplicity,  as  if  he  were  not  aware  of 
his  immeasurable  superiority  to  the 
ordinary  rmj  of  mankind.  P'rom  thw 
rude  songs  of  our  forefathers  he  has 
created  a  kind  of  Poetry,  which  at 
once  brought  over  the  dull  scenes  of 
this  our  unimaginative  life  all  the 
pomp,  and  glory,  and  magnificence  of 
a  chivalrous  age.  He  speaks  to  us  like 
some  ancient  Bard  awakened  fh>m  his 
tomb,  and  singing  of  visions  not  re- 
vealed in  dreams,  but  contemplated  in 
all  the  freshness  and  splitulour  of  real- 
ity. Since  he  sung  his  bold,  and  wild, 
aiid  romantic  lays,  a  more  religiouft 
solemnity  breathes  fram  our  moulder- 
ing abbeys,  and  a  sterner  grandeur 
frowns  over  our  time-shattered  castles. 
lie  has  peopled  our  hills  with  heroes, 
even  as  Ossian  peopled  them  ;    an«l. 
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like  u  presiding  spirit,  his  Image 
haunts  the  iragnificent  diiHs  of  our 
Lukes  snd  Seas.  And  if  he  be,  as 
every  heart  feels,  the  author  of  those 
noble  Prose  Worka  that  continue  to 
flash  upon  the  world,  to  him  exclu- 
sively belongs  the  glory  of  wedding 
Fiction  and  History  in  delighted 
union,  and  of  embodying  in  imperish- 
able records  the  manners,  character, 
soul,  and  spirit  of  Caledoula  ;  so  that, 
if  all  her  annals  were  lost,  her  memory 
would  in  those  Tales  be  immortal. 
His  truly  is  a  name  that  comes  to  the 
heart  ot  every  Briton  with  a  start  of 
exultation,  whether  it  be  heard  in  the 
hum  of  cities  or  in   the   solitude  of 

filature.  What  has  Campbell  ever  ob- 
truded on  the  I'ubhc  of  his  private 
history  ?  Yet  his  is  a  name  that  will 
be  hallowed  for  ever  in  the  souls  of 
pure,  and  aspiring,  and  devout  youth  ; 
and  to  those  lotTty  contemplntions  in 
which  Poetry  lends  its  aid  to  Ueligion, 
his  immortal  IMuse  will  im[>art  a  more 
enthusiastic  glow,  while  it  bkncls  in 
one  m^estic  hymn  all  the  noblest 
feeUngs  which  can  spring  from  earth, 
with  all  the  most  glorious  hrt])es  that 
come  from  the  silence  of  eternity, 
Byron  indeed  speaks  of  himself  often, 
but  his  is  like  the  voice  of  an  angel 
heard  crying  in  the  storm  or  the 
whirlwind  ;  and  we  listen  with  a  kind 
of  mysterious  dread  to  the  tones  of  a 
Being  whom  we  scarcely  believe  to  be 
kindred  to  ourselves,  while  he  sounds 
the  depths  of  our  nature,  and  illumi- 
nates tnem  with  the  Uf»htnings  of  his 
genius.  And  finally,  who  more  grace- 
fully unostentatious  than  Moore,  a 
Poet  who  has  shed  delight,  and  joy, 
and  rapture,  and  exultation,  through 
the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  People, 
and  whose  name  is  associated  in  his 
native  Land  with  every  thing  noble 
and  glorious  in  the  eau^e  of  Putriotism 
and  Liberty.  We  coidd  easily  add  to 
the  illustrious  list;  but  suttice  it  to 
say,  that  our  Poets  do  in  general  bear 
their  faculties  meekly  and  mantully, 
trusting  to  their  conscious  powers,  and 
tlie  susceptibility  of  generous  and  en- 
lightened natures,  not  yet  extinct  in 
Britain,  whatever  Mr  Coleridge  may 
think  ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  a  host  of 
worshippers  will  crowd  into  the  Tem- 
ple, when  the  Priest  is  inspirtd,  and 
tJic  flame  he  kindles  is  from  Heaven. 

Such  has  been  the  character  of  great 

Poets  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times. 

r  to  them  as  their  vital  ex« 


istcncc — but  they  love  it  not  with  the 
perplexity  of  fear,  but  tlie  cuhoiit'ss  of 
certain  possession.  They  know  that 
the  debt  which  nature  owes  tliem 
nmst  be  paid,  and  tliey  hold  in  sure- 
ty thereot  the  universal  passions  of 
mankind.  So  Milton  felt  and  spoko 
of  himself,  with  an  air  of  grandeur, 
and  the  voice  as  of  an  Archangel,  dis- 
tinctly hearing  in  his  soul  the  music 
of  after  generations,  and  the  thunder 
of  his  mighty  name  rolling  through 
the  darkness  of  futurity.  So  divine 
Shakspeare  felt  and  spoke ;  he  cured 
not  for  the  mere  acclamations  of  his 
subjects;  m  all  the  gentleness  of  his 
heavenly  spirit  he  felt  himself  to  be 
their  prophet  and  their  king,  and  knew, 

"  When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  arc 

dead. 
That  lie  entombed  in  men's  eyes  would  lie'* 

Indeed,  who  that  knowa  any  thing  of 
Poetry  could  for  a  moment  suppose  it 
otherwise  ?  What  ever  made  a  preat 
Poet  but  the  inspiration  of  delight  and 
love  ill  himself,  and  an  impassioned  de- 
sire to  communicate  them  to  the  wide 
spirit  of  kindred  existence  ?  Poetry, 
like  Religion,  nmst  be  free  from  all 
grovelling  feelings;  and  above  all,  from 
jealousy,  envy,  and  uncharitableness. 
And  the  true  Poet,  like  the  Preacher 
of  the  true  religion,  will  seek  to  win 
unto  himself  and  his  Faith,  a  belief 
whose  foundation  is  in  the  depths  of 
love,  and  whose  pillars  are  the  noblest 
passions  of  humanity. 

It  would  seem,  that  in  truly  great 
souls  all  feeling  of  seli- importance,  in 
its  narrower  sense,  must  be  incompa- 
tible with  the  consciousness  of  a  nugh- 
ty  achievement.  1  he  idea  of  the  mere 
laeuJty  or  power  is  absorbed  as  it  were 
in  the  idea  of  the  work  performed. 
That  work  stands  out  in  its  glory  from 
the  mind  of  its  Creator ;  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  it,  he  tbrgets  that  he 
himself  was  the  cause  of  its  existcnce,r 
or  feels  only  a  dim  but  sublime  as' 
Eociation  between  himseli'  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  admiration ;  and  when  he 
does  think  of  himself  in  conjunction 
with  others,  he  feels  towards  the  scof- 
fer only  a  pitying  sorrow  for  his 
blindness — being  assured,  that  though 
at  all  times  there  will  be  wcaknes?> 
and  ignorance,  and  worthlessness, 
which  can  hold  no  communion  with 
him  or  with  his  thoughts,  so  will 
there  be  at  all  times  the  pure,  the  no- 
ble, and   tlie  piouS;  whoi>e  delight  il 
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will  be  to  lovi',  to  admire,  and  to 
imitate  ;  and  that  never,  at  any  point 
of  time,  past,  prestmt,  or  to  como, 
can  a  true  Poet  be  defrauded  of  his 
just  fame. 

But  we  need  not  speak  of  Poets 
alone,  (though  we  have  done  so  at  pre- 
sent to  txpose  the  miserable  pretcn- 
eions  of  Mr  Coleridge),  but  look 
throupjh  all  the  bright  ranks  of  men  (lis- 
linjniished  by  mental  power,  in  what- 
ever  deportment  of  human  science. 
It  is  our  faith,  that  without  moral 
there  can  be  no  intellectual  grandeur  ; 
and  surely  the  self-conceit  and  ar- 
n^unce  which  we  have  been  expos- 
ing, are  altogether  incompatible  with 
lotty  feelings  and  majestic  principles. 
It  Ls  the  Dwarf  alone  who  endeavours 
to  strut  himself  into  the  height  of  the 
siirrounding  company  ;  but  tlie  man 
of  princely  stature  seems  unconscious 
of  the  strength  in  which  nevertheless 
he  rejoices,  and  only  sees  his  superior- 
ity in  the  gaze  of  admiration  which 
he  commands.  Look  at  the  most  in- 
ventive spirits  of  this  country, — those 
"whose  intcHects  have  achieved  the 
most  memorable  trimnplis.  Take, 
for  example,  Leslie  in  physical  science, 
and  what  airs  of -majesty  dots  he  ever 
assume  ?  What  is  Samuel  Coleridge 
compared  to  such  a  man  ?  What  is  an 
ingenious  and  fanciful  versifier  to  him 
who  has,  like  a  magician ,  gained  com- 
mand over  the  very  elements  of  na- 
ture,— who  has  realized  the  fictions  of 
Poetry, — and  to  whom  Frost  and  Fire 
are  ministering  and  obedient  Kpirits  ? 
But  of  this  tuou-;}!. — It  is  a  position 
that  doubtless  mi^ht  require  aome  mo- 
dification, hut  in  the  main,  it  is  and 
Tnu.st  be  true,  that  real  Greatness, 
whether  in  Intellect,  Genius,  or  Vir- 
tue, is  dignified  and  vmostentatious; 
and  that  uo  potent  spirit  ever  whim- 
pert  d  over  the  blindness  of  the  ase  to 
his  merits,  and,  like  Mr  Coleridge,  or 
a  child  blubbering  for  the  ujoon,  with 
clamorous  outcries  implored  and  im- 
precated rejiutation. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  this  Lite- 
rary liiograjihy  shews  how  incompe- 
tent Mr  Coleridge  is  for  the  task  he 
hiis  undertaken. 

"  {t  has  been  my  lot  to  luve  hod  my 
naiiie  introduced  botii  in  conversation  and 
in  jiruit,  more  frequendy  than  I  find  it  ea«y 
to  I'Tcpluin  ;  -xlu-ther  I  iviiMiT  Ihf  fi-jinfts, 
uuimjM/ffuMtr,  urui  limited  ciiniktion  of 
rau  wriltHgf,  or  the  relirrnient  dttii  riisldiice 
ill  re/ikh  J  /mvv  lived,  hoVkJrmi  tJu  literary 
«uii  jMliHtal  worfd." 


Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  his  writ- 
ings be  few,  and  unimiwrtant,  and 
unknown,  Mr  foleridnc  cm  have  uo 
reason  for  composing  his  Literary  Bio- 
graphy. Yet  in  singular  contracuction 
to  himself — 

"  It,"  says  he,  at  paije  217.  vol.  i.  "  the 
coinpiuiti'iiiJt  ninth  I  huvc  miiir  pulAU',  and 
t}ibt  too  in  a  fiimi  the  must  certain  of  an  ex- 
tensive cirrulalion,  tliough  tlie  least  fl'ttter- 
injr  to  an  author's  self-love,  bad  been  pub- 
lished in  book.s,  they  uHiuid  have  filled  a  re- 
ipcetuUi:  nuniltcr  of  voIn mitJ'^ 

He  th'-n  adds, 

"  Seldom  have  i  WTittcn  that  in  a  day, 
the  acquieition  ut  investigation  of  which  had 
not  cost  mc  the  prrctnui  Libour  of  a  vwnl/i !" 

He  then  bursts  out  into  this  mag- 
nificent cxctamiition, 

'*  Would  that  the  criterion  of  a  scholar's 
ability  were  the  number  and  moral  value  of 
the  tratliB  which  he  has  l)een  the  means  of 
throwing  into  general  drculation  !" 

And  iie  sums  up  all  by  declaring, 

"  By  what  I  hun:  Effected  am  I  to  be 
judged  by  my  fellow  men." 

The  truth  is>  that  JEr  Coleridge 
has  lived,  as  much  as  any  man  uf 
hia  time,  in  literary  and  political 
society,  and  that  he  has  sought  every 
opjHirtimity  of  keeping  himself  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  as  restlresly  as  any 
charlatan  who  ever  exhibited  on  the 
stage.  To  u.sc  his  own  words,  "  In 
179i,  when  I  bad  barely  passed  the 
verge  of  manhood,  I  published  a  small 
volume  of  juvenile  poems."  These 
poems,  by  dint  of  puHingj  reached  a 
third  edition ;  and  though  JMr  Cole- 
ridge pretends  now  to  think  but  little 
of  them,  it  is  ainusing  to  see  how 
vehcmeutly  he  detends  them  against 
criticism,  and  how  pompously  bespeaks 
of  such  paltry  trifles.  "  I'hey  were 
marked  Ay  «"  '^^'^^  "'"^  iimphVittf  which 
1  have  studied,  jwrhaps  uith  inferior 
success,  to  bestow  on  my  later  compo- 
sitions." Hut  he  afterwards  repents 
of  this  sneer  at  his  latter  comjiositions, 
and  tcU  us,  that  they  have  ntarly  reach- 
ed his  fitundard  oi'  perfection  !  Indeed, 
his  vanity  extends  farther  back  than  his 
juvenile  poems  ;  and  he  says,  "  For  a 
school  boy,  I  was  above  par  in  Enfcluik 
veriijicution,  and  had  already  produced 
two  or  three  compositions,  which  I 
may  venture  to  say,  without  reference 
to  mi)  age,  were  someuhnt  above  me- 
diitcrit^f.  Happily  he  has  preserved 
one  of  those  wonderful  productions  of 
his  precocious  boyhood,  and  our  read- 
ers will  judge  for  themselves  what  a 
clever  child  it  was. 
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**  Undcrnea^  a  huge  oak-txee. 
There  was  of  swine  a  huge  ootnpitny  ; 
That  grunted  as  they  cninch'd  the  mast. 
For  that  was  ripe,  and  fell  I'uU  fast 
Then  they  trotted  away,  fur  the  wind  grew 

high. 
One  ocom  ihcy  left,  and  no  more  luiglit  you 
spy." 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  won- 
derful children  seldom  perform  the 
projuist's  of  their  yotith,  and  undoubt- 
edly this  fine  eftusion  has  not  been 
followed  in  Mr  Coleridf^t's  riper  years 
by  works  of  proportionate  merit. 

We  see,  tlien,  tliat  our  autlwr  came 
very  early  into  public  notice ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this,  he  has  iiotallowetl  one 
year  to  pass  without  endeavouring  to 
extend  his  notoriety.  His  poems  were 
soon  followed  (tliey  may  have  been 
preceded)  by  a  tragedy,  entitled,  the 
"  Fall  of  Robespierre, '  a  meagre  per- 
formance, but  one  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  He  also  wrote  a  whole 
book,  utterly  incomprehensible  to  Mr 
Southey,  we  are  sure,  in  that  Poet's 
Joan  ot  Arc;  aiul  became  as  celebrated 
for  his  metaphysical  absurdities,  as  his 
friend  had  become  for  the  bright  pro- 
mise of  genius  exlubitcd  by  that  un- 
equal but  spirited  poem.  He  next  pub- 
lished a  series  of  political  essays,  enti- 
tled, the  "Watchman," and  "Condo- 
nes ud  Populuni."  He  next  started  up, 
fresh  from  the  schools  of  Germany,  as 
the  principal  writer  in  the  Morning 
Post,  a  siroiifr  opposition  ptijter.  He 
then  published  various  outrageous  poli- 
tical poems,  Komcof  themof  agross  per- 
sonal nature.  He  afterwards  assisted 
Mr  Wordsworth  in  planning  his  Lyri- 
cal Ballads  ;  and  contributing  several 
poems  to  that  collection,  he  shared  in 
the  notoriety  of  the  Lake  School.     He 
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Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
with  two  ladies  hanging  on  each  arm, 
Geraldine  and  Christabel, — a  bold  step 
for  a  person  at  all  desirous  of  a  |:;ooa 
reputation,  and  most  of  the  tratlc  have 
looked  shy  at  him  since  that  exhibition. 
Since  that  time,  however,  he  has  etm- 
trived  means  of  giving  to  the  world  a 
collected  edition  of  all  his  Poems,  and 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  sta^je  with 
a  thick  octavo  in  cacli  hand,  all  about 
himself  and  other  Incjuiprelicnsihili- 
ties.  We  hud  forgot  tliat  he  was  like- 
wise a  contributor  to  Mr  .Southey 's 
Oinniana,  where  the  Editor  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review  is  jxylitely  denominat- 
ed an  "  ass,"  and  then  becavte  hinhulf' 
«  wriier  in  the  mid  Review.  And  to 
sum  up  "  the  strange  eventful  history" 
of  this  modest,  and  obscure,  and  re- 
tired person,  we  must  mention,  that 
in  his  youth  he  held  forth  in  a  vast 
number  of  Unitarian  chapels — preach- 
ed his  way  through  Bristol,  and 
"  Brummagem,"  anil  Manchester,  in 
a  "  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat  •"' 
and  in  after  years,  when  he  was  not 
so  much  afraid  of  "  the  scarlet  wo- 
man," did,  in  a  fidl  suit  of  sables,  lec« 
ture  on  Poesy  to  "  iTowded,  and,  need 
I  add,  highly  respectable  autlicnces," 
at  the  Hoyal  In.stitution.  -After  this 
sUght  and  imperfect  outhne  of  Ids 
poetical,  oratorical,  metaphysical,  poh- 
tical,  and  theological  exploits,  our 
readers  will  judge,  when  they  hear 
him  talking  of  "  his  retirement  and 
distance  from  the  literary  and  jwli^i- 
cal  world,"  what  are  his  talents  for 
autobiography,  and  how  far  he  lias 
penetrated  into  the  mysterious  non- 
entities of  his  own  ch.iracter. 

Mr  Coleridge  has  written  copiously 
on  the  Association  of  I<le.as,  but  his 


next  published  a  mysterious  periodical  own  do  not  seem  to  be  connectinl  either 
work,  "  The  Friend,"  in  which  he  de-  by  time,  place,  cause  and  effect,  re- 
dared  it  was  his  intention  to  settle  at  semblance,  or  contrast,  and  according- 
once,  and  for  ever,  the  principles  of  Iv  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  follow  him 
raoraUty,  religion,  taste,  manners,  and  tnrough  all  the  vagaries  of  his  Liter- 


the  fine  arts,  but  which  died  of  a  gal-' 
lopping  comsumption  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  week  of  its  age.  He  then  pub- 
lisheil  the  tragedy  of  "  Remorse," 
which  dragged  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence of  twenty  nights,  on  the  boards 
of  Drury-Lanc,  and  then  expired  for 
ever,  like  the  oil  of  the  orchestral 
lamps.  He  then  forsook  the  stage  for 
the  pulpit,  and,  by  portictdar  desire 
of  hi*  congregation,  published  two 
"  Lay-Sermons."  He  then  walked  in 
broad  day-light  into  the  shop  of  Mr 
Vot.H. 


ary  Life.     We  are  told, 

"  At  school  I  enjoyed  tht  inestimable  ad- 
isititagf  of  a  very  sensible,  tliougli  at  the 
same  time  a  very  severe  master.  •  •  ■ 
I  Icamt  from  him,  that  Poetry,  even  that  of 
the  lofucst  and  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of 
its  own  as  severe  as  that  of  science.  •  «  • 
*  *  Lute,  liarp,  and  Ijrre  ;  muse,  muses, 
and  inspirations ;  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and 
Hippocrene ;  were  all  an  abomituition  u>  him. 
In  fancy  I  can  almoct  hear  him  now  ex- 
claiming, '  Harpi  Jlarp^  Lyref  Pen 
and  Ink  I  Buy  ■tfuu  tiiean  !  Mute  !  htry  ! 
Mute  !  your  NitrK'i  daughter  yon  meim  f 
B 
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Pierian  Spring !  O  Aj/c  !  the  rlvuter 
Pumji  /'••••  Our  classical  knowled|^ 
Was  die  least  nf  the  fftoA  gifts  whidi  we  de- 
itvcd  trum  his  zealous  and  conscientious 
tutorage." 

With  the  then  head-roaster  of  the 
grammar-school,  Christ  Hospital,  we 
were  not  personally  acquaintctl ;  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has 
been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
Eulogist.  He  Bet*ms  to  have  gone  out 
of  hjs  province,  and  tar  out  of  his 
deplh,  when  he  attempted  to  teuch 
boys  the  profoundest  principles  of 
Poetry.  But  we  must  aieo  add,  that 
we  cannot  credit  this  account  of  him  ; 
for  this  doctrine  of  jioctry  heinu  nt  all 
times  logical,  is  that  of  which  VVorils- 
worth  and  Coleridge  take  so  much 
credit  to  themselves  for  the  discovery  ; 
and  verily  it  is  one  t*o  wiliully  absurd 
and  Lxtravagant  to  have  entertd  into 
the  head  of  an  honest  man,  whose 
time  nmst  have  been  wholly  occupied 
with  the  instruction  »£  children.  In- 
deed Mr  Coleridge's  own  pneticid  prac- 
tices render  this  story  incredible  ;  for, 
during  many  years  of  his  authorship, 
his  jrtion  was  wholly  at  variance 
with  such  a  rule,  and  the  strain  of  his 
poetry  as  fflt^cal  as  can  be  well  iina- 

S'ned.  When  Mr  Bowyer  prohibited 
s  pupils  from  using,  in  their  themes, 
the  above-mentioned  names,  lie  did, 
we  humbly  submit,  prohibit  iheni 
from  tising  the  best  nierins  of  purify- 
ing their  taste  and  exalting  their  ima- 
gination. Nothing  could  be  so  grace- 
ful, nothing  so  natural,  as  classical  al- 
lusions, in  the  cxercist's  of  young 
nunds,  when  first  admitted  to  the 
fountains  of  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry  ; 
and  the  Teacher  who  could  seek  to 
dissuade  their  ingenuous  souls  frotn 
such  delightful  dreams,  by  coarse,  vul- 
gar, and  indt'cent  ribaldry,  inst-ead  of 
deserving  the  name  of  '•'  sensible,"  must 
have  been  a  low-minded  vulgar  fellow, 
fitter  for  the  Porter  than  the  Master 
of  such  an  Establishment.  But  the 
truth  probably  is,  tliat  all  this  is  a  fic- 
tion of  Mr  Coleridge,  whose  wit  is  at 
all  times  most  execrable  and  disgust* 
ing.  Whatever  the  merits  of  his 
master  were,  Mr  Coleridge,  even  from 
his  own  accoimt,  seems  to  have  deriv- 
ed little  benefit  from  his  instruction^ 
and  for  the  *'  inestimable  advantage," 
of  which  he  speaks,  we  look  in  vain 
through  this  Narrative.  In  spite  of 
so  excellent  a  toacher,  we  find  Master 
Coleridge, 


"  Even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  b«wil. 
dered  in  tm^l^hyncks  and  in  theological 
amtrovrrtij.  Nottiing  else  pleased  m«. 
History  and  particidur  Jactn  lost  all  interest 
in  my  mind.  Poetry  itself,  yea  novels  and 
romancM,  became  insipid  to  me.  This  pre- 
poaterous  pursuit  was  beyond  doubt  injuri- 
out,  both  to  my  natural  powfrs  and  to  tJie 
progreti  of  my  education." 

'I'his  deplorable  condition  of  mind 
continued  "  even  unto  ray  seventeenth 
year."  And  now  our  readers  must 
prepare  tlKinselves  tor  a  mighty  and 
wf>nderfTil  change,  wrought,  all  on  a 
sudden,  on  the  moral  and  inteUcctual 
character  of  this  metaphysical  Green- 
horn. "  JUr  Bowies'  SonntU,  iwenijf 
ill  number,  and  Just  then  puhUshed  in  a 
tjtiurti)  viilumr,  (a  most  important  cir- 
cumstance !)  wrre  -put  into  my  hand  f" 
Tu  those  Sonnets,  next  to  the  School- 
master's lectures  on  Poetry,  Mr  Cole- 
ridjie  attributes  the  strength,  vigour, 
and  extension  of  liis  own  very  original 
Genius. 

"  By  those  works,  year  after  year,  I  was 
enthtiidastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My 
earliest  8u]uainiance!>  will  not  have  forgotten 
tilt.'  undieciplined  eagerness  and  impetuous 
zeal  Willi  whitli  I  labour'd  to  make  prose- 
lytes, not  only  of  my  eompanmit,  hut  of  alt 
it'Uh  irlioin  I  conversed,  of  wltutfrcr  ranjt, 
and  in  xehutcver  fiUwc.  As  my  school  fin- 
ances did  not  permit  me  to  purch:tse  ci'pies. 
1  made,  witliin  less  than  a  year  and  a  naif, 
more  than  forty  Iranicriptiont,  as  thf  be$t 
jrretenU  I  could  make  to  those  relw  had  in 
any  way  vm  my  regard.  My  obligations 
to  Mr  Bowles  were  indeed  important,  and 
for  radical  good." 

There  must  be  some  grevioua  natu- 
ral defect  in  that  mind  wliich,  even  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  could  act  so  in- 
sanely ;  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
no  real  aiul  healthy  sensibility  couM 
have  exaggerated  to  itself  so  grossly 
the  merits  of  Bowles'  Sonnets.  They 
are  undoubtedly  most  beautiful,  and 
we  willingly  pay  our  tribute  of  admi- 
ration to  tne  genius  of  the  amiable 
writ*r ;  but  they  neither  did  nor  could 
produce  any  such  eff'ects  as  are  here 
described,  except  upon  a  mind  singu- 
larly weak  and  helpless.  We  must, 
however,  take  the  tact  as  we  find  it ; 
and  Mr  Coleridge's  first  step,  after  his 
worship  of  Bowles,  was  to  see  dis- 
tinctly into  the  defects  and  deficiencies 
of  Pope  (a  writer  whom  Bowles  most 
especially  admires,  and  has  edited), 
and  through  all  the  false  diction  und 
borrowetl  plumage  of  Gray  !  *     But 

*  There  b  something  very  offenaive  in 
the  high  and    contemptuous    tone  whick 
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here  Mr  Coleridge  drops  the  subject 
of  Poetry  for  the  prt-s^m,  and  proceeds 
to  other  important  matters. 

Wordfirortli  and  Coleridge  assume,  when 
spaUuDg  of  this  great  PocL  They  employ 
his  immortal  works  zs  a  test-bonk,  from 
which  they  quote  imaginary  violationii  of 
logic  and  sound  sense,  and  cnmplca  of  vi- 
cious poetic  diiiion.  Mr  Coleridge  informs 
u»  that  Wordsworth  **  couched  him,"  and 
that,  from  the  maraent  of  tlie  operation,  his 
eyes  were  startled  with  the  defomiirics  of 
Bard"  and  tlie  "  Hlegy  in  ^c  Coun 


We  r«^ci  that  Mr  Coleridge  has 
passed  over  without  notice  all  the  years 
which  he  spent  "  in  the  happy  quiet 
of  ever-hoiioure<l  Jeisua  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge." That  must  have  been  the 
most  important  period  of  his  Ufa,  and 
was  surely  more  worthy  of  record  than 
the  metaphysical  dreams  or  the  poeti- 
cal extravagancies  of  hiw  hoyhooil.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity "  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  and  a  tolerable  Hebraist;" 
and  there  might  have  been  something 


the — E,j H.       .  .     " 

try  Church-yard!"  Such despicabk fooleries     rousing  and  elevating  to  young  minds 
arc  perhaps  beneath  notice;   but  we  must     of  genitiB  and  power,  in  his  picture  of 


not  allow  the  feathers  of  a  Bird  of  Puradiae 
to  be  pecked  at  by  such  a  Daw  as  Cole- 
ridge. 

"  Pair  laughs  the  Mom,  and  soft  the  Ze- 
phyr blows. 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
Id  gallant  trim  the  gilded  Vesacl  goes, 
Youth  at  the  Prow,  aad  Pleasure  at  the 
Helmi 
Regardless   of  the   sweeping    Whirlwind's 

sway, 
Tliat,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  its 
evening  Prey."  Goay's  Bard. 

On  this  beautiful  and  gublime  passage 
Mr  Coleridge  has  not  one  word  of  adinira- 
tion  to  bestow,  but  tells  us  with  a  sneer  (tor 
what  reason  we  know  not),  that  *'  realm" 
and  "  sway"  are  rhymes  dearly  purchased. 
He  then  says,  "  that  it  depended  wholly  in 
the  compositor's  putting  or  not  putting  a 
tmall  cainUit,  both  in  this  and  in  many 
other  passages  of  the  same  Poet,  whether 
the  words  shiiuld  be  personifications  or  mere 
abstracts.  This  vile  absurdity  is  followed 
by  a  direct  charge  of  Plagiarism  from 
Shakspcore. 

"  How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  skurfwl  bark  put*  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
Willi  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Tom,  rent,  and  bcggar'd  by  the  strumpet 
wind !"  SHAKSPEAttE. 

Now  we  put  it  to  our  readers  to  dcoide 
between  us  and  the  Critic  We  maintain 
that  here  there  is  no  plagiarism  nor  imita- 
tion. Both  Poets  speak  of  a  Ship,  and 
there  all  liktaiess  ends.  As  weli  might 
Falconer  be  accused  of  imitation  in  his 
glorious  description  of  a  vessel  in  full  sail 
leaving  harbour — or  Scott,  in  his  animated 
picture  of  Itruce's  galley  beating  through 
the  Somid  of  Mull — or  Kyron,  in  his  mag- 
niHccnt  sketch  of  the  Corsair's  war-ship— 
or  Wordsworth,  in  his  fine  simile  oi  a  vessel 
"  that  haiti  the  plain  of  Ocean  for  her  own 
domain"— «r  Wilson,  in  liLs  vision  of  the 
miwiUight  vessel  sailing  to  the  Isle  of  Palms 
— 4jr  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  his  wUd  dream 
of  the  Abbot's  pinnace  buried  in  the  breakers 
»f  Stggiw-w  Mr  Coleride"  >p«w«»if,  in   bis 


himself,  pursuits,  visions,  and  attain- 
ments, during  the  bright  and  glorious 
moniiag  of  life,  when  he  inhabited  a 
dwelling  of  surpassing  mugniHcrnce, 
guarded,  and  hallowed,  and  sublimed 
by  the  Shadows  of  the  Jlighty.  We 
should  wish  to  know  whLit  pro^Tess  he 

spectre-ship  in  the    *'  Ancient    Mariner." 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Shakspeare  describes 
his  ship  by  Lkening  it  to  something  else, 
namely,  ii  piodifftil;  and  upon  that  moral 
meaning  depends  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
passage.     Of  diis  there  is  notliing  in  Gray. 
Secondly,    Sbakitpearc  docs  not  speak  of 
any  ship  in  particular,  but  gfnerally.     The 
beauty  of  the  passage  in  Gray  depends  oa 
its  being  proptuiic  of  a  particular  misfor- 
tiiiu',  namely,  thcdrowtung  of  young  Prince 
Henry.     Thirdly,  in  Siiakspeare,  the  vessel 
'*  puts  from  her  native  bay ;''    and   upon 
that  circumstance  the  whole  description  de- 
pends.    In  Gray  we  only  behold  her  majes* 
dcally  sailing  in  the  open  sea.     Fourthly, 
in  Shakspeare  •*  she  retums ;"  but  in  Gray 
she  is  the  prey  of  the  evening  whirlwino. 
Fifthly,  in  Siiakspeare  she  returns  '*  with 
over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails."     In 
Gray  she  is  sunk  into  the  deep,  "  with  all 
her  bravery  on."     SLxtlily,  in  Gray  we  be- 
hold a  joyous  company  on  her  deck,  **  Youth 
at  her  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  her  helm ;" 
but  in  Shakspeare  we  never  think  of  her 
deck  at  alL     Seventhly,  in  Shakspeare  she 
is  a  "  skarfed  bark ;"  in  Gray,  a  '■^  gilded 
vesseL"       Kighthly,    Shalnpeare   has,    la 
the  whole  description,  studiously  employed 
the  most  plain,  homely,  familiar,  and  even 
itnpoeticxJ  diction,  and   thereby  produced 
the  desired  eftlct.     Gray  has  laboured  his 
description  with  oil  the  resources  of  consum- 
mate art,  and  it  is  eminently  distinguished 
for   pomp,    splendour,    and   magniiicence. 
Lastly,   except   articles,    prepositions,   and 
conjunctions,  there  is  not «  siuglf  word  com' 
tiwn  t<i  //«,'  /SM)  pai*agti  ;  so  that  they  may 
indeed  with  propriety  be  quoted,  to  shew 
how  diiffcrriilly  the  some  object  can  appear 
to  difTetent  poetical  niinds;  but  Mr  Coleiidge 
"  has  been  couched,"  and  Mr  Wordsworth 
having  performed  the  operation  lUtskilfuUy, 
the  prtkni  it  blind. 
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made  there  in  his  own  favouriic  stu- 
dies ;  what  place  he  occupied,  or  sup- 
posed he  occupied,  among  his  nuiiie- 
roos  contemporaries  of  talent ;  how 
much  he  was  inspired  hy  the  genius 
of  the  place  ;  how  far  he  "  pierced  the 
caves  of  ok!  Philosophy,"  or  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  Physical  Sciences.* 
All  this  unfortunately  is  omitted,  and 
he  hurries  on  to  details  often  trifling 
and  uniiifluential,  soraetiines  low,  vile, 
and  vulgar)  and,  what  is  worse,  occa- 
sionally inconsistent  with  any  feeling 
of  personal  {lignity  and  self-respect. 

After  leaving  College,  instead  of 
betaking  himself  to  some  respectable 
calling,  Jlr  Coleridge,  with  his  char- 
acteristic modesty,  detennined  to  set 
on  foot  a  periodical  work  called  "  The 
Watchman,"    that   through   it    "  nil 


COct. 


moil  tincrrc,  wit  dixiniereHed  !  Wealthy 
rnuk^  life  iUclf,  then  Keem'd  cheap  to  me, 
aimpared  with  tlie  interests  of  truth,  and 
the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  cannot  even  accuse 
myself  of  having  beea  airtiuited  by  vanily  f 
for  in  tlie  exptuision  of  my  eathusiaHn  J  did 
iMt  think  of  mystlfat  all .'" 

This  is  delectable.  V-Ttat  does  he 
mean  by  saying  that  life  seemed  cheap? 
Whsit  danger  could  there  be  in  the 
performance  of  his  exploits,  except 
that  of  being  committed  as  a  V'agrant  ? 
Wli.at  indeed  could  rank  appear  to  a 
person  thus  voluntarily  degraded  ?  Or 
who  would  expect  vanity  to  be  con- 
scious of  its  own  loathsomeness  ?  Du- 
ring this  lour  he  seems  to  have  been 
constantly  exjioscd  to  the  insults  ii£ 
the  vile  nud  the  vulgar,  and  to  have 
associated  with  persons  whose  company 
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mii^ht  know  Mr  tndh."     The  price  of    must  have  been  most  odious  to  a  gen 


this  very  useful  article  was  *'  four- 
pence.  Oft"  he  set  on  a  tour  to  tlie 
north  to  procure  subscribers,  "  preach- 
ing in  most  of  the  great  towns  as  a 
hireless  Volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and 
white  waistctwit,  that  not  a  rag  of  the 
Woman  of  llahylun  might  be  seen  on 
me."  In  preaching,  his  object  was  to 
shew  that  our  Saviour  was  the  real 
son  of  Josep!v,  and  that  the  Crucifixion 
was  a  matter  of  small  importance.  Mr 
Coleridge  is  now  a  most  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England — de- 
voutly believes  every  iota  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  that  the  Christian 
Rehgion   is  only  to  be  found  iu    its 


tleman.  Greasy  tallow-chandlers,  and 
pursey  wooUen-drapers,  and  grim-fea- 
tured dealers  in  hard-ware,  were  his 
associates  at  Manchester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, find  Sheffield ;  and  among 
them  the  light  of  truth  was  to  be  shed 
from  its  cloudy  tabernacle  in  Air  Cole- 
ridge's Pericranium.  At  the  house  of 
a  "  Brummagem  Patriot"  he  appears 
to  have  got  dead  drunk  with  strong 
ale  and  tobacco,  and  in  that  pitiable 
condition  he  was  ex]>osed  to  Ms  dis- 
ciples, lying  upon  a  sofa,  "  with  ray 
face  like  a  wall  that  is  white-washing, 
deaflii/  pale,  and  with  the  cold  drops 
of  perspiration  running  down  it  from 
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purity  in  the  homilies  and  liturgy  of    my  forfhea<i."    Some  one  having  said, 

"  ■  "  Have  you  seen  a  paper  to-day,  Mr 
Coleridge?"  the  wretched  man  replied, 
with  all  the  staring  stupidity  of  his 
lamentable  condition,  '*  Sir !  I  atn  far 
from  coiiviiictil  tliat  a  Christian  is  per- 
mitted to  read  either  newspapers,  or 
any  other  works  of  merely  pohtical 
and  temporary  interest."  This  witti- 
cism quite  enchanted  his  enlightened 
auditors,  and  they  prolotiged  their  fes- 
tivities to  an  "  early  hour  next  morn- 
ing." Having  returned  to  London 
with  a  thousand  subscribers  on  his 
list,  the  "  Watchman"  appeared  in  all 
his  glory  ;  but,  alas  !  not  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  first  burst  of  his  efful- 
gence; which  foolish  delay  incen.sed 
many  of  his  subscribers.  The  Watch- 
man, on  his  second  appearance,  spoke 
bJasphemously,  and  made  indecent 
applic-attons  of  Scriptural  language  ; 
then,  instead  of  abusing  Government 
and  Aristocrats,  as  Mr  Coleridge  had 
pledged  himself  to  his  conbtituents  Ut 


that  Church.     Vet,  on  looking  back 
to  his  Unitarian  zeal,  he  exclaims, 

"  O,  nuvor  can  I  remember  thiKe  clays 
with  titlier  tliamc  or  rcgnt  !     For  1  was 

"  The  fact  is,  that  .Mr  Coleridge  mode 
no  figure  at  the  Univer»ity._  Henever  could 
master  die  sinijikst  elEnnuits  of  the  m.ithe- 
matics.  Yet  in  all  his  metaphysical,  and 
indeed  many  of  his  critiial  writings,  Uicre 
J»  an  ogtciitiitioub  tlisplay  of  a  RiniUiar  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  pritiriples  of  that 
science.  This  is  dislionest  quacliery  ;  for 
Mr  Coleridge  knows  thai  he  could  not,  U 
taken  by  surjiritie,  demonstrate  any  one 
proposition  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  His 
clansical  knowledge  was  found  at  the  Uni- 
versity tn  be  e(]iiaUy  superficial.  He  gained 
a  prize  there  for  a  Greek  Ode,  whieli  for 
ever  blasted  his  churacter  as  a  scJiolur ;  all 
the  rules  of  diat  language  b^ng  therein 
perpetually  violated.  We  were  once  present 
in  a  literary  company,  where  Porson  ottered 
to  ghew  in  it,  to  a  gentleman  who  wiu 
ptaudng  this  Ode,  131  examples  of  bad 
Greek. 
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do,  he  attacked  bis  own  Party  ;  so  that 
in  seven  weeks,  before  the  shoes  were 
old  in  which  he  travelletl  to  Sheffield, 
the  Watchman  went  the  way  of  all 
flesli,  and  bis  remains  were  scattered 
"  througlj  sundry  old  iron  sliops," 
where  for  one  penny  could  be  pur- 
chased each  precious  relic.  To  crown 
ail,  "  liis  London  Publisher  was  a 
;"  and  Mr  Coleri<lge  very  nar- 
rowly escapjd  being  thrown  into  jail 
for  this  his  heroic  attempt  to  shed 
over  the  manufacturing  towns  the  il- 
lumination of  knowledge.  Wc  re- 
frain from  making  any  comments  on 
this  deplorable  story. 

This  I'liilosojiher,  and  Theologian, 
and  Patriot,  now  retired  to  a  village 
in  Somersetshire,  and,  artcr  having 
sought  to  enlighten  tlie  whole  worltl, 
discovered  that  he  himself  was  in  utter 
darkness;. 

"  Doubts  ruslicd  in,  broke  upon  me  from 
die  fuunbtins  of  d.c  great  deep,  and  fall 
fioui  die  windowii  of  heaven.  The  fonlol 
truU)s  of  natural  Religion,  ancTthe  book  of 
Kevelation,  alike  contributed  to  the  flood  ; 
and  it  was  long  ere  nay  Ark  touched  upon 
Ararat,  and  rested.  My  head  w»8  widi 
Spinoza,  though  iny  heart  was  with.  Paul 
and  .loUn." 

At  this  time,  "  by  a  gracious  Pro- 
vidence, for  which  I  c"*n  never  be 
sufficiently  grateftil,  the  generous  and 
tnunificent  patronage  of  Mr  .Fosiali 
and  Mr  Thomas  Wedgewood  enabled 
me  to  finish  my  education  in  Ger- 
many." All  this  is  very  well ;  but 
what  Mr  Coleridge  learnt  in  Geiroany 
we  know  not,  and  seek  iti  vain  to  dis- 
cover tlirough  these  volumes.  He  tells 
us  that  the  Aiitijacobin  wits  accused 
him  of  abandoning  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  implicated  in  that  charge 
his  friends  Air  Robert  Souihey  and 
Mr  Charles  Lamb.  Tliis  was  very 
unjust ;  for  Mr  Southey  is,  and  always 
was,  a  most  exenijdary  Family-mun, 
and  Mr  Lamb,  we  believe,  is  still  a 
Sachelor.  But  Mr  Coleriilge  assumes 
a  higher  tone  than  the  nature  of  the 
case  demands  or  justifies,  and  bis  lan- 
guage is  not  quite  explicit.  A  man 
who  abandons  his  wife  and  children  is 
undoubtedly  both  a  wicked  and  per- 
nicious member  of  society  ;  and  Mr 
Coleridge  ought  not  to  deal  in  general 
and  vugue  terms  of  indignation,  but 
boldly  affinn,  il'  he  ilorc,  that  the 
charge  was  false  then,  ami  would  be 
falsi"  now,  if  rtpeated  against  himself. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr  Coleriilge  has 
never  received  any  spology  from  those 
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bi^  whom  he  was  ins\dted  and  accused 
of  disgraceful  crime  ;  .".nd  yet  lias  he, 
with  a  humility  most  unmanly,  joined 
their  ranks,  and  become  one  of  their 
most  slavish  sycophants. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  he 
became  the  principal  writer  of  the  po- 
hticiil  and  Uterary  departments  of  the 
Morning  Post.  This,  though  uuques- 
tioiubly  a  useful,  respietable,  and  la- 
boriouH  employment,  does  not  appear 
to  us  at  all  sublime  ;  but  Mr  Cole- 
ridge thinks  otherwise — compareshim- 
self,  the  Writer  of  the  leading  Article, 
to  Edmund  Burke — and,  for  the  effect 
which  his  writings  priiduced  on  Bri- 
tain, refers  us  to  the  pages  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  In  this  situation, 
he  teils  us  that  "  he  wasted  the  prime 
and  manhood  of  liis  intellect,  but 
*'  added  nothing  to  his  reputation  or 
fortune,  the  industry  of  the  week  sup- 
plying the  necessities  of  the  week." 
Yet  the  effects  of  his  labours  were 
wonderful  and  glorious.  He  seems  tQJ 
think  that  he  was  the  csiuse  of  the  late 
War ;  and  that,  in  amse4iuence  of  his 
Essays  in  the  Morning  Post,  he  was,,, 
during  his  subsequent  residence  inJ 
Italy,  the  specified  object  of  Bona 
parte's  resentment.  Of  this  he  wj 
warnetl  by  Baron  \^on  Humboldt 
Cardinal  Fesch  ;  and  he  was  sav£_ 
from  arrest  by  a  Noble  Benedictine,^ 
end  the  "  gracious  connivance  of  that 
good  old  man  the  Pope !"  We  know 
of  no  parallel  to  such  insane  vanity  m 
this,  but  the  case  of  tlie  celebrated 
John  Dennis,  who,  when  walking  one 
day  on  the  sea-beach,  imagined  a  large 
ship  sailing  by  to  have  been  sent  by 
Ministry  to  captiue  him  ;  and  who, 
on  another  occasion,  waited  on  the 
Duke  of  Jilarlborougli,  w^hen  the  con- 
gress for  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  iu 
agitation,  to  inlreat  his  interest  with 
the  plenipotentiaries,  tliat  they  should 
not  consent  to  his  being  given  up. 
The  Didie  rephcd,  that  he  had  not 
got  himself  excepted  in  the  articles  of 
peace,  yet  lie  could  not  lielp  thinking 
that  he  had  done  tlie  French  almost 
as  much  damage  as  even  Mr  Dennis, 

We  have  no  room  here  to  expose, 
as  it  deserves  to  be  exposed,  the  mid- 
titudinous  poHiiciil  inconsistence  of  Mr 
Coleridge,  but  we  beg  leave  to  state 
one  single  fact :  He  abhorred,  haU'd, 
and  dcspisc<l  Mr  Pitt, — and  he  now 
loves  and  reveres  his  meuiory.  By 
thr  the  most  spirited  and  powerful  of 
his  poetical  writings,  is  the  ^Vlur  Ec- 
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logue.  Slaughter,  Fire,  and  Famine ; 
and  in  that  coi^-.position  he  loads  the 
Minister  with  impreciiLiotis  and  curses, 
long,  loud,  and  deep.  But  afterwards, 
when  he  has  thuug))t  it  prudent  to 
change  his  principles,  he  denies  that 
he  ever  felt  any  indignation  towards 
Mr  Mtt ;  and  with  the  most  unblush- 
ing ftdachoml  declares,  that  at  the  very 
moment  his  muse  was  confiignuig  him 
to  infamy,  death,  and  damnation,  he 
would  "  have  interposed  his  body  be- 
tween him  and  danger."  We  believe 
that  all  good  men,  of'  all  parties,  regard 
Mr  Coleridge  with  pity  and  contempt. 

Of  the  latter  days  of  his  hterary  life 
Mr  Coleridge  gives  us  no  satisfactory 
account.  The  whole  of  the  second 
volume  is  interspersed  with  mystiri- 
ous  inuendos.  He  complains  of  the 
loss  of  all  his  friends,  not  by  death, 
but  estrangement.  He  tries  to  account 
for  the  enmity  of  the  world  to  liim,  a 
h&nnless  and  huiiiaiie  man,  who  wishes 
well  to  all  created  tilings,  and  "  of  his 
wouderiug  finds  no  end."  He  up- 
braids himself  with  indolence,  pro- 
crastination, neglect  of  his  worldly 
concerns,  and  all  other  bad  habits, — 
and  then,  with  incredible  inconsisten- 
cy, vaunts  loudly  of  his  successful  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  Literature,  Philo- 

hy.  Morality,  and  Religion.  Above 
,  he  weeps  and  wails  over  the  maUg- 
hity  of  Reviewers,  who  have  persecuted 
him  almost  from  his  very  cradle,  and 
seem  resolved  to  bark  him  into  the 
grave.  Fie  is  haunted  by  the  Image 
of  a  Reviewer  wherever  he  goes.  They 
•'  push  him  from  his  stool,"  and  by 
his  bedside  they  cry,  "  Sleep  no  more. 
They  may  abuse  whomsoever  they 
thiuK  fit,  save  himself  and  Mr  Words- 
worth. All  others  are  fair  game — cmtl 
he  chuckles  to  see  them  brought  down. 
But  his  sacred  person  must  be  invio- 
late; and  rudely  to  touch  it  is  not 
high  treason,  it  is  impiety.  Yet  his 
"  ever-honoured  frjend,  the  laurel- 
honouring- Laureate,"  is  a  Re  viewer — 
his  firieml  Air  Thomas  Moore  is  a  Re- 
viewer— his  friend  Dr  Middleton, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  the  Editor  of 
a  Review — almost  every  friend  he  ever 
had  is  a  Reviewer  ; — and  to  crown  all, 
he  himself  is  a  lieviewer.  Every  per- 
son who  laughs  at  his  silly  Poems, 
and  his  incomprehensible  metaphysics, 
is  malignant — in  which  case,  there  can 
be  little  benevolence  in  tliis  world; 
and  while  Mr  Francis  Jef&ey  is  alive 


and  merry,  there  can  be  no  happiness 
here  below  for  Mr  Samuel  Colendge. 

And  here  we  come  to  speak  of  a. 
matter,  which,  though  somewhat  of  a 
personal  and  private  nature,  is  well 
deserving  of  mention  in  a  Review  of 
Mr  Coleridge's  Literary  Life ;  for  sin- 
cerity is  the  first  of  virtues,  and  with- 
out It  no  man  can  be  respectable  or 
useful.  He  has,  in  this  Work,  accus- 
ed Mr  Jeffrey  of  meanness — hypocrisy 
— falsehood — and  breach  of  hospitoh- 
ty.  That  gentleman  is  able  to  defend 
himself^ — and  his  defence  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours.  But  we  now  tell  Mr 
Coleridge,  that  instead  of  humbling 
his  Adversary,  he  lias  heaped  upon  his 
own  htad  the  ashes  of  disgrace — and 
with  his  own  blundering  hands,  so 
stained  his  character  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  high  principles,  that  the 
mark  can  never  be  ettaccd.  All  the 
most  oflensive  attacks  on  the  writings 
of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  had  been 
made  by  Mr  Jefitey  before  his  visit  to 
Keswick.  Yet  does  Coleridge  receive 
him  with  open  arms,  according  to  his 
own  account — listen,  well- pleased,  to 
all  his  compliments — talk  to  him  for 
hours  on  his  Literary  Projects— dine 
with  him  as  Iiis  guest  at  an  inn — tell 
him  that  he  knew  Mr  Wordsworth 
would  be  most  happy  to  see  him — and 
in  all  respects  behave  to  him  with  a 
poUteness  bordering  on  servility.  And 
after  all  this,  merely  because  his  own 
vile  verses  were  crumpled  up  like  so 
much  waste  paper,  by  the  grasp  of  a 
powerful  hand  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, he  accusesMrJeflrey  of  abusing 
hospitality  which  he  never  received, 
and  forgets,  that  instead  of  being  the 
Host,  he  himself  was  the  smiling  and 
obsequious  Guest  of  the  man  he  pre- 
tends to  have  despised.  With  all 
this  miserable  foi^etfulness  of  dignity 
and  self-respect,  he  mounts  the  liign 
horse,  from  which  he  instantly  is 
tumbled  into  the  dirt ;  and  in  his 
angry  ravings  coUccta  together  all  the 
fouJ  trash  of  literary  gossip  tt>  tling  at 
his  adversary,  but  which  is  blown 
stifling  back  upon  himself  with  odium 
and  infamy.  But  let  him  call  to  mind 
his  own  conduct,  anil  talk  not  of  Mr 
Jeffrey.  Many  witnesses  are  yet  liv- 
ing ot  his  own  egotism  sind  malignity  ; 
and  often  has  he  heaped  upon  his 
"  beloved  Friend,  the  laurel-honour- 
ing Laureate,"  epithets  of  contempt, 
ond  pity,  and  disgust,  though  now  it 
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may  suit  his  paltry  purposes  to  worliip 
and  idolize.  Of  Mr  Southt'y  we  at 
all  times  think,  and  shall  speak,  with 
respect  and  admiration  ;  but  his  open 
ailversaries  are,  like  Mr  Jeffrey,  less 
formidable  than  his  unprincipled 
Friends.  When  Greek  and  Trojan 
meet  on  the  plain,  there  is  an  interest 
in  the  combat ;  but  it  is  hateful  and 

Eainl^I  to  think,  that  a  hero  should 
e  wounded  bi-hitid  his  back,  and  by 
a  poisoned  stiletto  in  the  hand  of  a 
false  Friend.* 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  Bi- 
ography is  perhaps  the  most  pitiful  of 
the  whole,  and  contains  a  most  sur- 
prising mixture  of  the  pathetic  and 
the  ludicrous. 

"  Strange,"  says  he,  "  aa  the  delusion 
may  appear,  yet  it  is  most  true,  that  three 
years  ago  t  did  not  know  or  bcUeve  diat  I 
had  an  enemy  in  the  vorld  ;  and  now  even 
my  strongest  cotisolationn  of  gratitude  are 
nimgled  with  fear,  and  1  reproach  myself  for 


•  In  the  Examiner  of  April  6th,  1817, 
there  is  a  letter,  signed  "  Vindex,"  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken  : 

"  The  author  of  the  '  Friend'  is  troubled 
at  times  and  seasons  with  a  treacherous 
memory  ;  but  perliaps  he  vmy  remember  a 
visit  to  Bristol.  He  may  remember — ^(I 
allude  to  no  coniidential  whisperings — no 
unguarded  private  moments, — but  to  facts 
of  open  and  o&tentatious  notoriety) — He  may 
remember,  fiMhii/,  before  several  stran- 
gers, and  in  the  midst  of  a  public  library, 
turning  into  the  most  mercUess  ridicule 
•  the  dear  Friend'  whom  he  now  calls 
Southey  the  Philologist,  '  Southey  the  His- 
torian,' Southey  the  Poet  of  Thalaba,  the 
Madoc,  and  the  Roderic<  Mr  Coleridge 
recited  an  Ode  of  his  dear  Friend,  in 
the  hearing  of  these  persons,  with  a  tone 
and  manner  of  the  most  contemptuous 
burlesque,  and  accused  him  of  having 
stolen  from  Wordsworth  images  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  use.  Does  he  re- 
member, that  he  also  took  down  •  the  Joan 
of  Arc.'  and  recited,  in  the  same  ridiculous 
tone  (1  do  not  mean  his  lunai  tone,  but  one 
which  he  ttieant  should  be  ridiculous)  more 
than  a  page  of  the  poem,  with  the  ironical 
comment,  '  ThU,  gentlemen,  u  Poetry  $^ 
Does  he  remember  Ujat  he  then  recited,  by 
way  of  contrast,  some  forty  hnes  of  liis  own 
contribution  to  the  same  poem,  in  his  usual 
bombastic  manner  ?  and  that  after  this  dis- 
guMing  display  of  egotism  and  malignity, 
he  observed,  '  Poor  fellow,  he  may  be  a 
Rroiarer,  but  Heaven  bless  the  man  if  he 
thinks  himself  a  Poet .«' 

**  Absontem  qui  rodit  amicum 

iiu  „.-.—  fff.  }m„g  ty  Bomane  caveto.' 
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being  too  often  disposed  to  ask,— Have  I 

one  friend  ?" 

We  are  thus  prepared  for  the  nar- 
ration of  some  grievous  cruelty,  or  in- 
gratitude, or  malice, — some  violation 
of  his  peace,  or  robbery  of  his  reputa- 
tion ;  hut  our  readers  will  start  when 
they  are  infonncd,  that  this  melan- 
choly  lament  is  occasioned  solely  by 
the  cruel  treatment  which  his  poem 
of  ChriBtabel  received  from  the  Edin- 
burgh lleview  and  other  periodical 
Journals  !  It  was,  he  tells  us^  univer- 
sally admired  in  nianuscritit — he  re- 
cited it  many  hundred  times  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  always  with 
an  electrical  effect — ^it  was  beprais^d  by 
most  of  the  great  poets  of  the  day — and 
for  twenty  yeare  he  was  urged  to  give 
it  to  the  world.  But  alas !  no  sooner 
had  the  Lady  Christabcl  "come  out," 
than  all  the  rules  of  good-breeding 
and  pohteness  were  broken  through, 
and  the  loud  laugli  of  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule from  every  quarter  assaikd  the 
ears  of  the  fuuta^tic  Hoyden.  But 
let  Mr  Coleridge  be  consoled.  Mr 
Scott  and  Lord  Byron  are  good-na> 
fured  enough  to  admire  Christabel, 
and  the  Public  have  not  forgotten  that 
his  Lordship  handed  her  Ladyship 
upon  the  stage.  It  Is  indeed  most 
strange,  that  Sir  Coleridge  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  praise  of  those  be  ad- 
mires,— but  nines  away  for  the  com- 
mendation ot  those  he  contemns. 

Having broughtdown  his  literary  Ufe 
to  the  great  epo«h  of  the  publication 
of  Christabel,  he  there  stops  short ; 
and  that  the  world  may  comjiare  him 
as  he  appears  at  that  xra  to  his  tbr- 
mer  self,  when  "  he  set  sail  from  Yar- 
mouth on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
September  1798,  in  the  Hamburg 
Packet,"  he  li.is  republished,  from  his 
periodical  work  the  *'  Friend,"  seven- 
ty pages  of  Satyrane's  Letters.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  wit  in  1798,  our  read- 
ers may  take  the  following  : — 

"  We  were  nU  on  die  deck,  hut  in  a  short 
time  I  observed  marks  of  dismay.  The 
Lady  retired  to  the  cabin  in  some  confu- 
sion ;  and  many  of  the  faces  round  me  as- 
sumed a  very  doleful  and  frog-coloured  ap- 
pearance ;  and  within  an  hour  die  number 
of  those  on  deck  was  lessened  by  one  half. 
I  was  giddy,  but  not  sick ;  and  the  giddi- 
ness soon  went  away,  but  left  a  t'eveTishnes-i 
and  want  of  appcdtc,  which  I  attributed, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  "  »<eva  inrpliilu" 
of  die  bilge-water ;  and  it  was  certainly  not 
decreased  by  the  expurtatimu  from  the  la- 
bin.    However,  J  was  well  enough  to  ji ' 
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the  able-bodied  passengets.  one  of  wliom 
r«b6erved,  not  inaptly,  diac  Momus  might 
haf  e  djflcovered  an  easier  xnty  to  no:  a  man's 
iniide  than  by  placing  a  window  in  hi^i 
ireast.  He  needed  unly  have  taken  a  salt- 
water trip  in  a  packet-boat  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  a  packet  U  far  superior  i«  a 


EToct. 


to  Klopstock,  who  was  enthuidaatical- 
ly   praising  the  Ohuroii  of'  Wieland, 
that  he  never  could  see  the  smallest 
beauty  in  any  port  of  tliat  Poem. 
I     We  must  now  conclude  our  account 

, , _    Ipf  this  "  unaccountable"  production. 

atage-coach  aa  a  mean*  of  making  men  opttn    It  ha.s  not  been  in  our  power  to  enter 


out  to  fai'h  other .'" 

The  importance  of  his  observations 
during  the  voyage  may  be  estimated 
by  this  one  : — 

*'  At  four  o'clock  I  observed  a  wild  duck 
Bwimming  on  die  waves,  a  tiiif^le  jolilanf 
teitil  duck  !  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
interesting  a  thing  it  loolied  in  that  round 
objecdess  desert  of  waters  ! '' 


into  any  discussion  with  Mr  Cole- 
ridge on  the  various  auhjects  of  Poetry 
and  Philosophy,  which  he  has,  we 
think,  vainly  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date. But  we  shall,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, meet  him  on  his  own  favourite 
ground.  No  less  than  IR2  pages  of 
the  second  volume  are  dedicatetl  to 
tile   poetry   of  Afr  Wordsworth.     He 


At  the  house  of  Klopstock.  brother    has  tndeavoured  to  define  jwetry — to 


of  the  5>oct,  he  saiv  a  portrait  of  I.cs- 
aing,  which  he  thus  tlescribes  to  the 
Public.  '•  His  eyes  were  uncommon- 
ly /i7i<?  mine!  if  any  tliinj;,  rather 
larger  and  more  prominent !  But  the 
lower  part  of  his  face !  and  his  nose 


explain  the  philosojihy  of  metre — to 
settle  the  boundaries  of  poetic  diction 
— ^and  to  shew,  tinally,  "  what  it  is 
probable  Mr  Wordsworth  meant  to 
say  in  his  dissertation  jtrefixcd  to  his 
Lyrical    Ballads./     As   Mr  Coleridge 


— 0  wnat  an  exquisite  expression  of    has  not  only  studied  the  laws  of  poetl- 


elegance  and  sensibility !  He  then 
gives  ii  long  account  of  his  interview 
with  Klopstock  the  Poet,  in  which  he 
makes  that  great  man  talk  in  a  very 
silly,  weak,  and  ignorant  manner.  Mr 
Coleridge  not  only  sets  him  right  in 
all  Ills  opinions  on  English  literature, 
but  also  is  kind  enough  to  correct,  in 
a  very  authoritative  and  dictatorial 
tone,  his  erroneous  views  of  the  char- 
acteristic merits  .ind  ilcfects  of  the 
most  celebrated  Gennaii  Writers.  He 
has  indeed  the  ball  in  his  own  hands 
throughout  tiic  whole  game;  and 
Klopstock,  w^ho,  he  says,  "  was  sev- 
enty-four years  old,  with  legs  enor- 
mously swollen,"  is  beaten  to  a  stand- 
still. We  are  likewise  presented  with 
an  account  of  a  conversation  which 
his  triend  W.  held  with  the  German 
Poet,  in  which  the  author  of  the  Mes- 
Eiah  makes  a  stiC  more  paltry  figure. 
We  can  conceive  nothing  more  o<lious 
and  brutal,  than  two  young  ignorant 
lads  from  Cambridge  forcing  them- 
selves upon  the  retirement  of  this  il- 
lustrious old  man,  and,  instead  of  lis- 
tening with  love,  admiration,  and  reve- 
rence, to  his  sentiments  and  opinions, 
insolently  obtruding  ujwn  him  their 
own  crude  and  mistaken  fancies, — 
contradicting  imperiously  every  thing 
he  advances, — taking  leave  of  him 
with  a  consciousness  of  their  own  su- 
periority,— and,  finally,  talking  of  him 
and  his  genius  in  terms  of  indifl'erence 
Iwrdering  on  contempt.  This  Mr  W. 
bad  the  foUv  and  the  insoleuce  to  say 


cal  composition,  but  is  a  Poet  of  con- 
siderable powers,  there  are,  in  this  part 
of  his  Uookj  m.iny  acute,  ingenious, 
and  even  sensible  observations  and  re- 
marks ;  hut  he  never  knows  when  to 
have  done, — explains  what  requires 
no  explanation, — often  kavea  un- 
touched the  very  difficulty  he  starts, 
— and  when  he  ha.s  jwured  before  us 
n  glimpse  of  light  upon  the  shapeless 
form  of  some  dark  inception,  be  seems 
to  take  a  wilful  pleasure  in  its  imme- 
diate extinction,  and  leads  "  us  Soun- 
dering  on,  and  quite  astray,"  through 
the  deepening  shadows  of  intermin- 
able night. 

One  instance  there  is  of  magnificent 
promise,  and  laughable  non-perforra- 
ancc,  uncquiilled  in  the  annals  of  li- 
terary Hislory.  Mr  Coleridge  infornaa 
us,  tliat  he  and  Mr  Wordsworth  (he 
is  not  certain  which  is  entitled  to  the 
glory  of  the  first  discovery)  have  found 
out  the  ditfereiice  between  Fancy  and 
Imagination.  This  discovery,  it  is 
propnesied,  will  have  an  incalculable 
influence  on  the  progress  of  rJl  the 
Fine  Arts.  He  has  written  a  long 
chapter  purjiosely  to  prepare  our  minds 
for  the  great  discussion.  The  audience 
is  assembled — tlie  curtain  is  drawn  up 
— and  there,  in  his  gown,  cap,  and 
wig,  is  sitting  Professor  Coleridge.  In 
cflmes  a  servant  with  a  letter  ;  the 
l*rofessor  gets  up,  and,  with  a  solemn 
voice,  reads  it  to  the  audience. — It  is 
from  aji  enlightened  Friend  ;  and  its 
object  is  to  shew,  in  no  very  courteous 
.1 
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terms  either  to  the  Professor  or  his 
Spectators,  that  he  may  lecture,  but 
that  noboiiy  will  understand  him.  He 
accordingly  makes  his  bow,  and  the 
curtain  falls;  but  the  worst  of  tJie 
joke  is,  that  the  Professor  pockets  tlie 
admittance-money, — for  what  reason, 
his  outwitted  audience  are  left,  the 
best  way  they  can,  to  "  fancy  or  ima- 
gine." 

But  the  greatest  piece  of  Quackery 
in  the  Book,  is  his  pretended  account 
of  the  Metaphysieai  System  of  Kant, 
of  which  he  knows  less  than  nothing. 
He  will  not  allow  tliat  there  is  a  sin- 
gle word  of  truth  in  any  of  the  French 
Expositions  ot"  that  celebrated  System, 
nor  yet  in  any  of  our  British  Reviews. 
We  do  not  wish  to  speal:  of  what  we 
do  not  undtTStand,  and  tJicrcforc  Kay 
nothing  of  Mr  Coleridge's  Metaphy- 
sics. But  we  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  Thesis,  for 
the  amusement  of  a  leisure  hour. 

"  Tiiis  principiurn  commune  esscndi  et 
cognciifccncli,  as  suh«i»ting  in  a.  wii.i.,  or 
primary  act  of  self-duplication,  is  the  me- 
diate or  indiruct  principle  of  every  science  t 
but  it  is  the  mediate  and  direct  principle 
of  the  uftimotc  science  alone,  L  c.  of  tran- 
scendemal  pi)ili>»ophy  alone.  For  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  all  these  Thcst^s  refer 
»ilcly  to  one  of  tlie  two  Polar  SciLiicfs, 
namely,  to  that  whirli  rommcnces  witli  and 
rigidly  confin(?s  itself  within  the  subjective, 
iMTinp  die  objective  (ao  far  as  it  is  es- 
rlusivfly  objettive)  to  natural  philosophy, 
which  is  its  nppofiit^  pole.  In  its  very  idea, 
therefore,  os  a  systematic  knowledge  of  our 
collective  XNOWINU  (scicntia  scielltia?),  it 
involves  d»c  necessity  of  some  one  liigiiest 
ptindple  ot  knowing,  us  at  once  tlie  iiuiu'cv 
and  the  accompanying  farm  iu  all  particular 
acts  of  intellect  acd  perception.  This,  it 
lias  been  shown,  can  be  found  only  in  the 
act  and  evoltiaon  of  self-consciouaness.  We 
are  not  investigating  an  absolute  principiurn 
essenili ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  ob- 
jections might  be  started  against  our  theory ; 
but  an  abwluie  principiurn  cognoscenti i. 
The  result  of  both  the  tcicnces.  or  their 
equatorial  point,  would  be  the  principle  of  a 
total  and  undivided  philosophy,  as,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  1  have  chosen  t«.i  andcipate 
in  the  Scholium  to  Tliesis  VI.  and  the  note 
subjoined." 

We  cannot  takeleaveof  Mr  Coleridj^e, 
without  expressing  our  indignation  at 
J  the  gross  injustice,  and,  wo  fear,  en- 
vious persecution,  of  his  Criticism  on 
Mr  Mdturin's  "  Bertram."  He  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  analyse 
and  criticise  that  Tragedy  in  u  diatribe 
of  titty  pages.  He  coiitentls  evidentlv 
Vol.  II. 
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against  his  o^vn  conviction,  that  it  is 
utt4?rly  destitute  of  poetical  and  dra- 
matic merit,  and  disgraceful,  not  to 
Mr  Maiurin  alone,  but  to  the  .ludi- 
ences  who  admired  it  when  actctl,  and 
the  reading  Public,  avIio  admired  it  no 
less  when  printed.  There  is  more 
malif^nity,  and  envy,  and  jealousy,  and 
misrepresentation,  and  bud  wit,  in  this 
Critical  Kssr.y,  than  in  ;tll  the  Reviews 
now  existing,  from  the  Edinburgh 
down  to  the  Lady's  Macazine.  Mr 
Colcrid^^e  ought  to  have  behaved  other- 
wise loan  ingenious  man  like  Mr  Ma- 
turin,  struggling  into  reputation,  and 
against  narrow  tircumstauces.  He 
speaks  with  sufficient  feeling  of  hi« 
own  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  of 
the  evil  which  Ileviewers  have  done  to 
his  worldly  concerns ;  but  all  his  feel- 
ing if.  for  himself,  cud  he  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  pluck  and  hkst  the 
laurels  of  a  man  of  decided  Poetical 
Genius.  This  is  not  the  behaviour 
which  one  Poet  ought  to  show  to  an- 
other;  and  if  Mr  Coleridge  saw  faults 
and  defects  in  Bertram,  he  should 
have  exposed  them  in  ii  dignified  man- 
ner, giving  all  due  praise,  at  the  same 
time,  to  ike  vigour,  and  even  origintdi- 
ty,  of  that  celebrated  Drama.  Mr  Cole-' 
ridge  knows  that  '•'  Bertram"  has  be- 
come a  stock  play  at  the  London 
Theatres,  while  his  own  "  Remorse" 
is  for  ever  withdrawn.  Has  this  sttmg 
liira?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  iranutti 
mean  motives  to  any  man.  But  there 
is  a  bitterness — an  anger — a  scorn — 
we  had  almost  said,  a  savage  and  re- 
vengeful fitrceness — in  the  tone  of  Mr 
Coleridge,  whtn  speaking  of  Mr  Ma- 
turin,  which  it  is,  wc  confess,  imjws- 
sible  to  exphin,  and  which,  we  fear, 
proceeds  (perhaps  unknown  to  his  me- 
taphysical self)  from  private  pique  and 
hostility,  occasioned  by  superior  merit 
and  greater  success.  As  a  proof  that 
our  opinion  is  at  Icist  plausible,  we 
quote  Mr  Coleridge's  description  of 
Bertram. 

"  This  tupcjfctation  of  hlatphemy  upon 
noasetue — this  felo  de  st  and  thief  captain 
— this  loalhtome  and  hpioiii  coMfluence  of 
robber}',  adultery,  munler,  and  cowardly 
ojisnssination — this  monsiur,  whu&e  best 
deed  is,  the  Jiaviiig  saved  liit  Itctlcrt  front 
the  dcgradiUiott  of  ftangiitg  hint,  by  luniiHg 
Jack  Ketch  to  h'inurlf." 

What  a  wretched  contrast  does  Mr 
Coleridge  here  afford  to  Mr  Walter 
Scott.  That  gentkinaH,  it  is  known, 
encouraged  Air  Maturiu,  before  he  was 
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kuown  to  the  public,  by  his  advice  and 
commendation;  and,  aloni;  with  Lord 
Byron,  was  the  principal  means  of 
brinping  "  Bertram"  on  the  sLipe. 
Such  conduct  was  worthy  of  the 
"  Mighty  Jlinstrcl,"  and  consistent 
with  that  true  nobility  of  mind  by 
which  he  is  chaructfrizcd,  and  which 
makes  him  rejokc  in  the  fjlory  of 
contemporary  genius.  j.Ir  Coleridge 
speaks  with  delight  of  the  succesa  <if 
his  own  Tragedy — of  lii-s  enlightened 
audience,  and  the  smiling  faces  of  those 
he  recollected  to  have  attended  his  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. How  does  he  account  for  the 
same  audience  admiring  Bertram?  Let 
him  either  henceforth  blush  for  his 
own  fame,  or  admit  Mr  Slaturiu's 
claims  to  a  like  distinction.* 

We  have  done.  We  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  speak  with  severity  of  this 
book  and  its  author, — and  we  have 
given  our  readers  ample  opportunities 
to  judge  of  the  justice  of  our  strictures. 
We  have  not  been  speaking  in  the 
cause  of  Literature  only,  but,  we  con- 
ceive, in  the  cause  of  Alorality  and 
Religion.  For  it  is  not  fitting  that  He 
should  be  held  up  as  im  example  to 
the  rising  generation  (but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  most  tilting  th.it  he  should 
be  exposed  ns  a  mcist  dangerous  model), 
who  has  alternately  embraced,  defeml- 
ed,  and  thrown  iiside  all  systems  of 
Philosopliy,  and  all  creeds  of  Ueligion; 
—who  seems  to  have  no  iMwer  of  re- 
taining an  opinion, — no  trust  in  the 
piinciplefi  which  he  defends, — but 
wlw  fluctuates  trom  theory  to  theory, 
according  as  he  is  impelled  by  vanity, 
envy,  or  diseasetl  desire  of  ennnge, — 
and  who,  while  he  would  subvert  and 
scatter  into  du^t  those  structures  of 
knowledge,  reared  by  the  wise  men  of 
this  and  other  generation.'.,  has  nothing 
to  erect  in  their  room  but  the  baseless 
and  air-built  fabrics  of  a  dreaming 
iiDQgiaatioii. 


CUIUOUa    METEOnOLOGICAT.     FUEKO- 
MENA  OBSERVED  IN  AAOYLLSHiaE. 

Mn  Er.iTOR, 
Thk  meteorolc^ical  phenomenon  de- 
scribed in   a   paper  read  belbre   the 

•  We  may  here  mate  mention  of  an  ad- 
mirable essay  on  tliis  Hrania,  rtad  before 
the  Itoyal  tfodeiy  of  iidinljurgh,  by  Mr 


Mackenzie,  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Man  of  Keeling.  The  knowledge  that  high 
praise  was  bestowed  un  him  by  such  a  man, 
may  well  e'onifort  Mr  Mnturin  nmlcr  th« 
mean  abuses  of  an  cnviouB  cival. 
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Wemerian  Society,  and  given  in 
No  V.  of  this  Magazine,  p.  471, 
though  it  may  have  been  singular  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lwdhillfl,  is  not 
a  sohtary  instance  of  the  same  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  vou  think  it  worthy  of 
notice,  I  shall  transcribe  from  my 
note-book  its  occurrence  to  nie  on  two 
different  oecasiona. 

Having  resided  for  several  years  in 
the  West  Highlands,  my  profession 
often  obliged  me  to  be  on  horseback 
in  the  night  as  well  as  during  the  day. 
From  the  western  situation  of  that 
country,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  climate  is  gen- 
erally maiKt  and  variable,  occasioned 
by  the  prevailing  winds,  which,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  blow  fi'om 
that  quarter,  and  carry  along  with 
them  immense  volumes  of  clouds  col- 
lected over  that  inuueasurable  exponsa 
of  water,  which,  being  attracted  by 
the  great  altitude  of  the  mountains, 
are  broken  upon  thtir  summits,  and 
pour  down  their  torrents  on  the  sur- 
rounding country  ; — of  this  descrip- 
tion was  the  6tli  of  Octoher  1799.  I  ,^ 
mounted  my  horse  in  the  morning,  to  fl 
encounter — what  I  hsd  often  done  be-  fl 
fore — a  long  ride  with  a  wet  skin. 
Along  with  tlu'  rain  there  was  its 
usual  accompaniment,  a  breeze  of 
wind,  which  continued  till  dusk, 
when  it  became  culm.  The  rain  also 
gradually  abated,  and  at  last  disap- 
peared, but  left  in  its  place  a  dt^nse 
humid  vapour,  so  that  ut  the  disUince 
fif  a  tew  yards  no  oLjeet  was  visible 
The  night  became  thirk  and  dreary, 
but  I  continued  ray  journey. 

In  passing  along  a.  road  that  leads 
by  the  margin  of  an  extensive  moss, 
and  not  fitr  from  a  considerable  river 
which  intersects  a  great  plain,  I  was 
surprised,  and  I  contess  startled,  by 
the  sudden  illumination  of  my  horse's 
whole  mane  and  ears,  winch  rapidly 
appeared  aa  if  thickly  covered  with, 
burning  sulphur  or  ignited  phospho- 
rus, and  partially  spread  over  the  breast 
of  my  great-coDtj  and  edge  of  my  hat. 

Having  never  before  seen  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  I  believed  that  I  was  en- 
veloped by  an  electric  cloud,  niwl  felt 
considerable   alarm   lest  an  explosion 
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of  it  should  prove  fhtaL  I  drew  my 
whip  along  the  horse's  mane,  which 
produced  a  degree  of  scintillation,  but 
tlid  not  dissipate  the  fiery  flujfl,  a 
preot  quantity  of  whicli  adhurtd  to 
the  whip.  This  hiniinatiou  continued 
iibout  four  minutes,  without  increase 
or  diminution,  and  went  off  in  an  in- 
stant;, and  did  not  fri<!;hte]i,  nor  seem 
to  incommo<le,  my  horse. 

The  next  opportunity  I  had  of  ob.- 
serving  this  phenomenon,  was  at  the 
tliatance  of  some  years,  on  the  lith  of    electric  fluid  is   peculiarly  attracted, 
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the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
moitvture  of  wliiehj  at  tliose  times,  pre- 
VL'iiUd  explosion  ;  but  which  readily 
emitted  the  siu-charged  fluid  when  it 
came  in  contact  with  any  substance  to 
which  it  would  adhere ;  and  this  is 
particularly  remarkable  with  regjml  to 
the  strong  pair  of  horses.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  on  both  occasions  the 
horses  were  white,  a  colour,  it  has 
been  noticed  in  tlte  66th  volume  of 
the  Philos.  Transac,  by  which    the 


February  1H13.  The  day  had  been 
very  boisterous,  with  frequent  showers 
of  rain  and  hail.  I  was  on  horseback 
late  in  the  evening,  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant, also  mounted.  We  required  to 
ford  a  large  river,  which,  to  the  re- 
proach of  tlie  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  is  the  only  one  without  a 
bridge,  on  the  great  line  of  road  from 
ihe  Aluii  of  Kintyre  through  llie  West 
Highlands,  and  as  far  north  as  Johnny 
jGroat's  House. 

This  river  ia  often  so  much  swelled 
by  doods  as  to  be  rendered  impassable ; 
and  these  Hoods  frequently  efrect  such 
changes  in  its  course,  ns  to  make  the 
fords  intricate  and  hazardous  for  travel- 
lers. On  this  occasion  all  these  dan- 
gers seemed  evident ;  and  just  as  we 
had  arrived  at  the  brink  uf  tlie  stream^ 
and  were  considering  by  which  track 
we  should  attempt  to  cross  it,  a  black 
heavy  cloud,  accompanied  with  a  vio- 
lent blast  of  wind,  ax»d  a  severe  shower 
of  hail,  CiiUie  in  ovir  faces,  and  we  were 
instantly  in  the  dark.  As  we  could 
not  now  see  an  inch  before  us,  we 
were  forced  to  stand  still,  on  a  wide 
open  plain,  where  no  shelter  was  near, 
and  turning  our  backs  to  the  storm, 
in  shivering  ejcpcctotion  awaited  its 
blowing  over. 

We  had  not  however  halted  long, 
when  our  attention  was  carried  from 
the  storm  by  the  appearance  of  the 
manes  and  ears  of  our  horses,  ^hich 
were  quickly  covered  with  tlie  briU 
liant  coruscation  I  hod  formerly  wit< 
nessed,  and  which  now  remained  longer 
than  before.  The  ^rvunt,  vvho  was  a 
native  of  Ayrshire,  having  never  seep 
the  like,  was  luuch  suipri^ed  atul  tcr- 
titled. 

There  was  no  thunder  nor  lightqing 
observed  within  many  miles  of  the 
places  where  these  phenometia  appear- 
ed, nor  had  there  been  any  for  several 
previous  montlis;  yet  we  cannot  dou)i): 
ijjiat  they  mutt  tiavB  been  produced  by 


when  it  happens  to  strike  an  animal ; 
a  satislactory  instance  of  which  lately 
took  place,  and  consists  w;ith  my  know- 
ledge. 

On  a  small  island  off  Ijocheam,  ia 
Argyllshire,  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  lakes  in  Britain,  a 
poor  man  had  erectetl  a  cottage  for  his 
family,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a  hut  for 
his  cow.  During  a  thunder  stonn  in 
autumn  1810,  the  lightning  penetrated 
the  roof  and  wall  of  this  cottage,  made 
its  way  through  the  cow-house,  and 
split  a  huge  piece  of  rock  that  stoocl 
belund.  I'he  lightning  had  killed  the 
cow,  but  a  black  calf  that  stood  close 
to  her  was  not  touched.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  cow,  the  colour  of  which 
was  brown,  and  strea:ked  with  white  on 
the  sides,  it  wa-s  found  that  the  electric 
fluid  had  run  along  the  wliite  portions 
only  of  the  skin,  the  hair  of  wjiich  was 
completely  destroyed,  while  that  of  a 
diflerent  colour  remained  sound,  and 
was  not  even  sjn"ed. 

Belbre  conchuling  this  subject,  it 
may  be  noticed,  that  the  above  describ- 
ed luminous  appearances  of  the  horses* 
manes  were  observed  on  the  borders  of 
two  very  extensive  mosses,  in  both  of 
wliich  there  are  at  all  seasons  large  coir 
leclions  of  stagnant  water;  but  whether 
these  luminations  can  be  attributed  to 
the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  "well- 
known  Jgiics  Fatui,  so  often  seen  near 
sink  swamps,  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Though  the  vapours  arising 
from  marshy  ground,  and  decayed  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  are  said  to 
jwsst'ss,  along  with  their  property  of  in- 
flammability, that  of  mobility  also,  we 
can  assign  tjo  other  probable  cause  for 
tlie  wonderful,  and  otUii  fantastical  np- 
pearajiets  of  such  vapours,  than  that 
of  occasional  comliination  with  electri- 
cal fluid,  to  which  they  have  a  strong 
affinity,  and  which  pervades  all  the 
opcration.s  of  nature. 
Sept  "i^  Idi  1,  PicALBpot 
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ICT     OF     A     LETTER     FKOM      MR 
lESBY,  JUM.   M.W.S.  dec.  TO  i>aO- 
MSOR  JAMKSOK. 

Whiibii.iWt  Aug.  1817. 

MV  BKAR  SIR, 

That  man  is  born  to  tlisappoiintnient, 
and  thai  where  ho  indulfits  the  hjph- 
cst  expectations  he  is  IVe<iuciitly  de- 
feiveU,  are  truths  which  I  doubt  not 
but  you,  my  dear  sir,  tnay  be  disposed 
to  admit.  At  least  I  assure  myaeU", 
you  will  feel  a  sympathy  in  the  dis- 
a|)j)ointni<;nt  I  now  allurle  to,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  ain  about  to  com- 
municate. 

Last  year,  you  will  recollect,  I  made 
an  experinient  on  the  impregnation  of 
wood  with  sea- water,  when  submitted 
to  vast  pressure,  by  being  immersed 
some  tliousands  of  feel  deep  in  the  sea, 
the  rehuh  of  which  was  interesting. 
From  this  experiment,  and  two  others 
Bubsequemly  made,  I  perceived  that 
small  blocks  of  wood,  sent  tlown  to 
the  depth  of  720  feet,  became  a  little 
impregnated  with  water,  but  were  still 
buoy.int  in  this  fluid ;  that  similar 
musses  of  oak,  fir,  beech,  &c.  after 
being  sunk  to  the  depth  of  4000  feet, 
hecanie  heavier  than  sta-wutcr,  but 
that  the  fir  speedily  regained  some  of 
its  buoyancy,  so  that  it  floated  in  fresh 
water  ;  that  at  the  depth  of  iSCfi  feet, 
lignnm  viti£,  hickery,  elm,  beech,  ina- 
hogimy,  and  fir  wood,  a.<?  well  as  bone, 
each  became  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  water,  so  that  they  all  sunk  in 
salt  water,  and  having  been  kept  con- 
stantly immerseil,  yet  remain  of  great- 
er spedflc  gravity  than  the  water  of 
the  sea.  From  the  observable  ratio  of 
increa.se  of  .spt-cific  gravity,  obtained 
by  wood  subjected  to  an  increase  of 
pressure,  I  imagined  that  a  still  high- 
er prc<siirc  would  produce  a  stiU  great- 
er crt'ect,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
weight,  gained  by  certain  descriptions 
tit  w^ood  sent  down  by  a  line,  might 
be  made  use  of  to  ascertain  the  depth. 
To  prove  this  jioint,  I  wi^hwl  to  try 
the  effect  of  pressure  at  the  depth  of 
s  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  there- 
fore prepared  for  the  experiment,  by 
providing  block,  of  wood  of  different 

'  ipes,  dimensions,  and  qualities,  and 
ler  substances,   to   the  amount  of 

fcnty  aitielcs.  In  this  assortment  I 
had  blocks  of  flr,  oak,  and  hickery,  in 
chI)i-S,  parallel ipoids,  and  wedges  of 
different  weights.  The  wedges  and 
jiurullclipoids,  each  contained  two  cu- 
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bic  inches,  and  the  cubes  eight;  from 
which  I  expected  to  find  whether  the 
shape  or  dimension  of  the  wood  had 
any  cflect  in  encouraging  or  hinfleriiig 
the  entrance  of  the  sea-water.  A 
counterjiart  of  each  substance,  corres- 
ponding in  size,  shape,  and  weiglit, 
were  in  readiness  to  be  immersed  in  a 
tub  of  water  during  the  time  the  prin- 
cipal pieces  wctc  under  water,  that  the 
dear  effect  of  the  impregnation  might 
be  .ascertained.  Besides  the  above  in- 
teresting object,  I  had  in  \icw  other 
matters  also — the  temperature  of  the 
sea  at  a  depth  scarcely  before  sounded 
was  to  be  o-sccrtaiiied — the  water  of 
the  greatest  depth  to  which  tlic  ap- 
paratus was  sent,  to  be  brought  up, 
and  its  spceitic  gravity  and  constitu- 
ents examined — two  tin  vessels  (sent 
by  Mr  Adie),  intended  for  trying  the 
depth  and  mean  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  passed  through  in  the  descent, 
to  be  proved — the  nature  of  the  cur-  ■ 
rent  to  be  examined — iind  by  means  fl 
of  a  fiamc  of  wire-gauze  stretched  ™ 
across  the  upper  valve  of  the  marina 
diver,  it  was  converted  into  a  trap  tor 
insects  and  small  fishes;  and  whatever 
animals  might  enter  by  the  lower  valve 
in  its  descent,  were  exi)ected  to  be 
brought  up  by  it. 

With  these  v.irious  objects  in  view, 
I  procured  all  the  lead  lines  i  Could 
meet  with  ;  and  having  a  favourable 
opportunity  on  the  yftth  of  June,  I 
moved  the  ship  to  a  field  of  ice,  fixed 
the  whole  apparatus,  consisting  of  tjie 
marine  diver,  a  Six's  thermometer,  Mr 
Adie's  tin  vessels,  the  sjiecimens  of 
wood,  l)ones,  jet  metals,  &c.  and  al- 
lowed them  to  sink  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar depth  of  790  feet  wilbwit  meet- 
ing with  the  Iwttom.  The  end  of  the 
line  resting  in  a  boat,  was,  after  an 
inttTval  of  two  hours,  taken  on  Ijoard 
the  ship,  and,  by  a  slow  and  steady  mo- 
tion, we  proceeded  to  draw  it  in.  We 
had  taken  about  300  yards  on  baard, 
when,  to  my  excessive  mortification, 
the  line  gave  way,  slijtpcd  througli  the 
grasp  of  a  man  who  held  it  at  the  time, 
and  disappearecl  in  a  moment !  Thus 
an  expcrimeut,  in  which  I  j)laocd  such 
sanguine  expectations,  was  blasted — 
an  e.sjKJrimeut  which  I  intended  as  a 
finishing  ttnc,  proved  so  indeed  by  an- 
other and  reverse  process.  I'be  appa- 
ratus I  .set  a  high  value  upon,  being 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  e.ti.ileiu-e^ 
The  (U'iginal  was  presented  me  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  contrived  at  his  re 
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quest  by  Messrs  Cavendish  and  Gilpin, 
bodi  of  whom,  it  is  remarkable,  died 
before  it  was  completed.  It  was  of 
wood.  But  the  first  time  it  was  sent 
to  the  depth  of  ,'{00  futhoins,  the  wood 
swelled,  ojteneil,  and  became  leaky, 
and  the  plute-glasa  illuminators  rent 
through  the  middle,  whereby  it  wiis 
rendertd  us^-lcss.  I  lliereforc  made  a 
model  of  a  similar  instrument,  and  got 
it  cust  in  brass.  It  was  well  finished, 
and  vess  a.  beautiful  apparatus  :  it  was 
provided  with  Six's  thermometer,  and 
the  valves  of  the  original  instrument. 
I  cannot  say  whether  the  failure  of 
the  experiment,  or  die  loss  of  the  iu- 
stnunent,  pave  me  the  most  con- 
eem.  The  hnc  which  broke  was  the 
thickest,  and  Apparently  the  strong- 
est of  the  whole  series  in  use.  A 
small  portion,  however,  ecitnvly  two 
inehes  in  lenj-th,  pitived  to  liave  been 
injured  by  accidental  moistuir,  and 
M'.is  rotten.  1  lad  it  been  as  goo<l  as 
it  appearetl,  it  would  have  supported 
thrice  the  weight.  The  strain  on  the 
line  certainly  execc<lf;d  what  I  hud  cal- 
culateit.  The  rope  being  thoroughly 
wetted,  became  nearly  half  as  heavy 
in  wntvr  as  it  avos  btifore  in  nir.  Thus 
terminates  in  yexperimeut«  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  at  great  depth. 

I  fe«ir  I  shall  have  wearied  you  with 
this  elaborate  acL-ount  of  my  mishap. 

On  account  of  the  sin^iilar  open- 
ness of  the  Greenland  seas,  I  have 
twice  (during  my  last  voyage)  pene- 
trated to  the  longitude  of  10"  W- 
when  the  weather  waa  foggy,  and 
once  to  10 1^"  W.  Avhen  the  weatlier 
was  clear  ;  on  which  lost  occasion  (Ju- 
ly gj)-30>  the  coast  of  West  Green- 
land, rarely  Iwlbre  seen  by  any  Brit- 
ish Nnvij^ator,  was  in  si;^ht.  Accord- 
ing to  our  best,  and  indeed  only  au- 
thorities, the  Dutch,  the  east  coast  of 
W.  Greenland  is  laid  down  in  longitude 
4°  or  5"  W.  from  Greenwich,  in  the 
latitude  of  75*  to  76^" ;  its  situation, 
,by  the  Dutch,  is  very  erroneous.  I 
htd  good  sight  of  the  chronometer  in 
6^°,  I^%  and  »'  33  W.  inmiwliately 
jn-evious  to  each  of  the  occasions  in 
which  we  penetrate<l  so  far  as  tO"  and 
IO5'  W.  Hence  I  am  aiisured,  that 
the  Imil  liet  further  to  the  westward 
than  11""  W.  in  each  parallel  of  lati- 

itude  between  7i''  and  7C°  N.  It  is 
probably  ar.  for  we.st  as  11-15°  in  the 
parallel  of  74^,  which  I  saw  it.  The 
ice  in  lh«o  kituation  was  mostly  mud- 
dy, and  black  with  dirt  on  the  edges. 
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as  it  had  recently  rubbed  a^nst  the 
shore,  We  were  sixteen  days  navigat- 
ing between  the  meridians  of  5^"  and 
10°  W.  without  even  being  able  to  see 
four  miles  for  fog ;  and  frequently  tlie 
mist  was  so  tliick  for  forty-eight  hours 
together,  that  we  could  not  see  ob- 
jects at  the  distance  of  «  hundred 
yards.  At  these  times,  when  we  had 
light  winds,  we  sometimes  groped  as 
it  were  through  the  ice  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  day,  but  generally  rnoveil  in 
the  evening,  and  in  fresh  winds.  It 
was  in  longitude  4*^  44  W.  that  1  lost 
my  marine  diver  and  apparatus. — I  am, 
my  dear  sir,  your  most  obc<lient  ser- 
vant, Wm  Scobesby,  jiiu. 


AVAt\TICAl.    ESSAYS   ON   THE    XAttLr 
ENOLISM  DBAMATIKTS. 

Noll. 

Edward  II. — Mario w.* 

[We  have  been  promised,  by  a  gentle* 
man  <1isdnguL>bei!  for  his  knowledge  of  old 
English  Literature,  a  scries  of  Irssays  on  tlie 
enrfy  Dramatiits.     The-  first  e«say  of  die 


scries  (on  the  "  Faustu.s"  of  Mnrl(»w)  ap- 
pearetl in  tlic  fourth  Number  of  this  Ma- 
gazinc,  and  they  will  be  regularly  continued 
in  tliis  publicaUon.] 

This,  we  think,  is  decidedly  the  best 
of  nil  Slarlow's  plays,  and  is  entit- 
led to  rank  with  the  lincst  historical 

•  Christopher  Marlow  was  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Kdward  VF.,  and,  according  to  Oldys^ 
educated  at  Bennet  Collide,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  1587.  His  parentage  is  unknown,  and 
also  the  reasons  whicli  induced  him  to  leave 
the  University — to  abandon  the  destination 
for  whtfh  he  leems,  ftom  die  nature  of  his 
education,  to  have  been  intended — and  to 
try  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  Langbaine 
says,  generally,  that  "  he  trod  the  stage 
with  applause  ;"  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  greatly  distinguished  as  an  actor. 
Few  men  have  receival  siidi  lotVy  cnconii. 
unis  fronj  contemponiry  Wits ;  and  high  as 
his  p<)etical  p«)weni  nnqucktionably  were, 
they  swrtn  to  have  been  somewhat  over-rat- 
ed. Ben  Jonson,  in  his  lines  to  the  me- 
mory of  Shakespeare,  speaks  of  Marlorw*i 
•*  mi^htij  linr,"'  an  cxi>ressioii  which  Schle- 
gcl,  the  celebrated  German  critic  thinks 
altogether  unappHcablc.  Ben  Jonson  held 
Tfttlier  :»)rgtilar  critical  opinions  on  many 
!•  !  i  certainly  t)»c  epidiet  "  nii^hlif 

.  pccidiar  propriety,  be  applied 
?<.  ..  .  .        ... 
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■  preaaion.      But  ScMcgel  seems  to  have  a 

H  very   b-light    acquaintance    with    Marlow's 

^L  writingg,  and  is  not  aware  of  that  energy 

^^^^  and  depth  of  potisiou  to  be  found  in  bug 
^^^^rDrumas.  Mr  Gtiibrd,  in  Itis  admirable 
^^  edition  of  Ben  Jnnsnn,  alluding  to  thtj  ex- 
pression, says,—"  Marluw  has  (Uany  lines 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  surpaused. 
His  two  parts  of  Toniburlaine,  though  din  pie 
in  plot,  and  naked  in  artitice,  have  yut  tome 
rude  attempts  at  consistency  of  ciiaructer, 
and  many  passages  of  masculine  vigour  and 
lofty  poetiy>  Even  the  bombiutic  lines 
which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  month  of 
Pistol  arc  followed  by  others  in  lite  same 
«cenc,  and  even  in  llic  same  speech,  which 
the  great  Poet  himself  miglit  have  fathered 
witliuut  disgrare  to  his  tuperior  powers." 
-^Heywood  calls  him  "  the  btst  of 
Poets ;"  and  Mercs,  in  his  second  part  of 
•*  Witt^  CommiMietiildi"  naiues  liim  with 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Daniel,  aitd 
others,  "  for  haveing  mightily  enriched, 
and  gorgeously  invested,  in  rare  ornaments 
and  resplendent  liabilimcnts,  tlie  English 
tongue."  Caiew,  the  Cornish  antiquary,  in 
his  "  Excellencies  of  the  I-'nglisli  'I'ongue," 
also  plaees  Jiim  along  with  Shakspeare ; — 
••  Would  you  read  CatuDus  ?  take  Shak- 
spcare's  and  Marlow's  fragnientji,*'  Here 
he  probably  alludes  to  Marlow's  tronsla- 
liitns  of  Ovid's  Kpistles,  and  to  that  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  pastoral  ballad, 
"  The  pas:>ionatc  Shepherd  to  hia  Love," 
which,  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  adniir. 
able  reply,  may  be  seen  in  "  Walton's 
<.'ompletc  Angler."  ItLs  stated  by  Stecvens, 
in  the  first  volume  of  liis  Shakspeare, 
(p.  91)  that  Marlow's  Iran-sktions  from 
Grid  were  commanded,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Londsm, 
to  be  burned  at  Stationers'  Hall.  This  fact 
18  also  stated  in  the  Ccnsiiira  LitL-raria  of 
Sir  Kgerton  Urydgcs,  who  says,  that  tlie 
translations  were  strongly  tainted  witli  tlie 
licentious  obscenity  of  the  original ;  but  he 
quoie«  a  passage  almost  free  fruai  tliat 
cnargc.  Indeed  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  Matluw'i*  plays  give  tessoflence  on  tliat 
score  than  the  works  of  any  of  his  contem- 
porarics,  or  even  of  his  great  successors.  He 
Bccma  at  all  tiiucs  to  have  been  hate<)  by  the 
Clergy.  Bisliop  Tanner,  in  his  "  Bibliuthe- 
ca  BritHnnico-tiibernica,"  acknowledges  his 
great  poetical  genius,  callizig  him  "  Po^ta 
paucis  inferior ;"  but  lie  adds,  "  Athcista 
et  Blasphoiius  horrendus."  Tanner,  how- 
CTer,  borrows  every  thing  iVom  Wotxl,  and 
Wood  seems  not  only  to  have  disliked  Mar* 
low,  but  is  a  most  prejudiced  person  against 
all  tlie  poetical  tribe,  ai;d  is  fond  of  repeat. 
ing  a  favourite  opinion,  that  all  poets  arc 
QIC])  of  licentious  lives  ond  dangerous  here. 


ilrnnias  in  our  InncTia^^c.     In  "  Faus- 

tus"    there    undoubtedly    are    many 

■pienclid   passages, — not  a  few  ilistin- 

^guished  for  grace,  elegance,  oiiU  bcau- 
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ty, — and  some  invcstctj  with  a  dart 
and  ploomy  niagtiiticence.     That  dra 
ma  also  exhibits  a  powerful  dolniaio 
over  tha  passions,  and  no  limited  in« 


riea.     In  hia  "  Censure  of  Poets,"  Dniyti 
pays  Marlow  tbis  flnc  compliment : — . 

"  Xest  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thcspiwi 

Springs, 
Had  on  him  those  brave  sublunary  things 
That  your  lint  poets  liadj  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  dear. 
I'or  tliat  fine  madness  sdtl  he  did  retain^ 
Which  righdy  should  possess  a  Poet's  brain. 
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George  Peelc.  in  '?  Tljc  Honotir  t£ 
Carter,"  says,  that  he  was 

"  Pit  to  write  passions  for  the  (ouls  be]ow,  * 
If  any  wretched  souls  in  passion  speak." 

Nash,  speaking  of  Hero  and  I.canderi 
says,  "  Qf  whom  divine  Musanis  sung,  a; 
a  diviner  muse  than  he,  Kit  .Marlow."  Iq,^ 
this  he  alludes  to  Marlow's  translation 
Hero  and  Ltander,  which,  with  a  tran 
don  of  the  first  hook  of  Lucan,  was  pub». 
lished  in  quarto  in  IGOO,  though  it  rutut 
also  have  been  published  before  that  year. 
For  of  all  the  pane^'rists  of  Marlow,  the 
most  extravagant  and  hyj>erboIicnl  is  Henry 
Pctowe,  who,  in  1598,  published  the  second 
part  of  Hero  and  Leander.     Ue  siiyi—. 

"  What  mortal  amd  with  Marlow  mighl 

contend  ? 
Whose  silver -charming  tongue  moved  8uch 

delight, 
Tiiat  men  would  shun  tlieir  sleep  in  stiQ 

dark  night 
To  meditate  upon  his  golden  lines  ! 

■  ■  •  *  a 

But  Marlow,  still-admired  Madow's  goop 
To  dwell  with  beauty  in  Elysium  ! 
There  ever  live  the  Prince  of  Poetry,"  See. 

Poor  Marlow's  dcadi  was  most  nnfortun' 
ate,  and  such  as  gave  his  enemies  an  oppor- 
tunity of  abusing,  and  most  prob.ibly  of 
calumniating,  I'.ia  memory.  The  following 
is  Anthony  Wood's  curious  account  of  tlia 
dramatist's  wretched  end.  *'  This  Marlow, 
giving  too  large  a  swing  to  his  own  wit, 
and  Bufi'ering  his  lust  to  have  the  fxdl  reins, 
fell  to  that  outrage  and  extremity  (as  Jo. 
delle,  a  French  tragic  poet  did),  being  an 
Kpicurc  and  an  Atheist,  that  he  denied  God 
and  his  Son  Christ ;  and  not  only  in  word 
blwiphemed  the  Trinity,  but  alto,  nn  it  wo* 
etiit'My  fcpi'ried,  wrote  diverse  discourses 
against  it,  afSrnung  our  Sanour  to  be  » 
Deceiver,  and  Moses  to  be  a  ConjuroTi 
— (honest  Anthony  iiimself  was  no  conju>  j 
ror,  as  Or  Berkeiiliuut  H'ell  remarks  In  hie  j 
Historia  Literuria; — tlie  Holy  Bible  ako  to 
contiun  only  vain  and  idle  stories,  and  all 
religion  but  a  device  of  policy.  But  see 
the  end  of  this  person,  wliicli  was  noted  by 
all,  tf/H-riiilff/  i/ir  PriTiiitnis.  For,  so  it 
fell  out,  diat  he  being  deeply  in  love  with  ^ 
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sij;lit  into  tliose  glimmering  regions 
of  the  Boul  inlmbited  by  pluintonis. 
Hut  it  is  u  composition  in  which  ihe 
Poet  has  dispenstd  with  all  the  best 

certain  woman,  bad  for  his  rival  a  bawdy 
»en'ing-f>ian,  one  ratlicr  fit  to  be  a  pimp 
tli«n  an  ingrHiuut  avioreito,  as  Marlow  con- 
ceivwl  lituiself  to  be.  VVIiereupon  Marlow, 
taking  it  to  be  a  hi^h  iiirront,  riuhed  in  up- 
on Lira  to  stab  him  widi  his  dagger.  But 
the  Betvin|;-niBn  butii^  very  quick,  to  avuid- 
cd  tlic  stroke,  that  widial  catching  hold  of 
Marlow's  wrist,  he  ttabbed  hi*  own  dagger 
Into  h«  own  head,  in  such  sort,  diat  not- 
withstanding all  the  means  of  surgery  that 
could  be  brought,  he  shortly  after  died  of 
his  wound,  before  the  year  1593."  Dr 
Berkenhout  is  pleftscd  tu  call  ihisa  ndicu- 
lous  stoty.  by  which,  wc  presume,  he  means 
to  discredit  it.  But  Mnrlow's  trogicul  death 
is  mcndoncd  by  many  contemporary  writers. 
The  audior  of  the  "  Return  from  Parnas- 
sus" says, 

"  Marlow  was  happy  in  his  busldn'd  mune, 
Alas  !  un]iappy  in  his  life  iind  end.'''' 

And  George  PeeJc,  already  quoted  (Hon- 
our of  the  Garter),  says, 

"  Unluippy  in  Oiy  end  I 
Marlow  !  the  Muses"  darling  for  thy  verse." 

Berkenhout  disbelieves  die  story  nlto- 
geUicr,  because,  he  says,  that  Anthony 
Wood  lias  borrowed  it  from  a  fooli&h  book, 
"  Beard's  Theatre  of  God's  Judgment." 
fiut  this  is  a  mistake  i  fur  Anthony  only 
quotes  Beard  as  his  authority  fur  asserting 
that  Marlow  wrote  against  die  Trinity  and 
the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  ITiat  miscr- 
nblc  man.  Kobert  Green,  in  his  "  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Re- 
pentance," sccnia  to  allude  to  iMarlow  when 
he  »yii — "  Wonder  not,  for  with  thee  vrill 
I  first  begin,  thou  fumoiii  graver  of  Itagidi- 
airi,  that  Green,  (who  hath  said,  -i-lth  tlu-e, 
like  the  fool  in  Ids  heart,  Uiere  is  no  God) 
— why  should  thy  excellent  wit.  His  gift, 
be  so  blinded,  that  thou  slmuldst  give  no 
glory  to  the  Giver  ?  Thy  brother  in  this 
diaMiral  atluitm  is  dead,  and  in  his  hfe 
hod  never  the  felicity  he  aimed  at  {  but,  os 
he  begun  in  craft,  lived  in  fear,  and  ended 
in  detpair;  and  wilt  thou,  vn/fritud,  be  liU 
disciple  i  Look  unto  me,  by  him  persuad- 
ed into  that  subtlety,  and  diou  slialt  dnd  it 
aji  infernal  Ivondii^e," — Tiiiti  iHnguage  of 
Green  must,  however,  be  taken  widi  great 
allowance,  for  it  is  sjiokcn  almost  on  his 
death-bed,  and  with  a  gorely-troublcd  con- 
science. And  though  all  diis  muy  be  true, 
•a  it  reKpectt  himself,  it  ia  not  fair  to  con- 
vict Marlow  on  die  evidence  of  a  dying 
Sinner.  It  is  known  tliat  Marlow  was 
grievoittly  odended  at  the  publicauon  of 
thi*  purage,  which  Li  not  likely  to  have 
been  die  ca»c  had  he  been  the  open  and 
•  vowed  adieist  there  represented,     Wartim 
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rules  of  the  dramatic  artj  and  in  which 
lie  often  seems  to  have  htid  pleasure 
in  violating  the  principles  of  ordinary 
language.  1'he  whole  strain  of  the 
sentiment^  the  feeling,  and  tlie  pas- 
sion, though  not  absolutely  out  of  na- 
ture, is  at  all  times  on  its  very  verge  i 
the  tTitgicuI  interest  does  not  force  it- 
self upon  us,  hut  reqnircs  almost  to 
be  won  by  a  mental  eilbrt  j  and  to 
support  our  sympathies  there  must  he 
a  perp'.tual  play  of  the  Imagination. 
The  present  drama,  though  it  pcrJiajis 
contains  less  poetry,  is  written  with 
more  uniibrm  propriety  j  and  the 
mind  is  never  startled  by  the  sudden 
introduction  of  vulgarity  and  mean- 
ness among  the  more  stately  and  dig- 
nified pasKioiis  and  personages  of  Tra- 
gedy. The  subject,  too,  is  a  fine  one : 
the  griefs  and  miseries  of  the  great — 
the  dethronement  and  death  of  majes- 
ty ; — sin  iu  high  plaee.s — swift  and 
ruinous  decay  of  pride  glorying  iu  the 
weakness  of  earthly  pomp  ; — vice,  fol- 
ly, guilt,  and  retribution.  'J'lie  tide 
of  human  affliirs  keeps  constantly  flow- 
ing on  before  us,  till  it  carries  down 
into  deuth  and  oblivion,  the  robes, 
and  the  tliadem,  and  the  person  of 
anointed  royiUty.  A  crowd  of  impas- 
sioned beings,  all  toiling  fcr  the  things 
of  tliis  World,  and  all  agitated  and  dis- 
turbed by  passions  tli:it  bear  so  fearful 
a  (hsinoportion  to  the  objccls  that  a- 
wuken  them,  are  kept  constantly  pass- 
ing to  and  fro;  and  the  catastrophe 
leaves  die  mind  in  that  state  of  sub- 


be,  wns  construed  by  the  prejudiced  and  pec- 
vidi  I'uritans  into  aba  luic  adieism."  Most 
assuredly  the  diargeis  vague  and  indefinite  ; 
and  probably  Mr  Lamb  has  taken  a  right 
new  of  this  subject,  when  he  aays,  that 
"  he  loved  to  tlally  with  interdicted  sub- 
jects, and  busied  hunself  widi  speculaiiona 
wiuch  are  the  rottenc-st  part  of  die  iruit 
that  fell  from  the  'ftee  of  Knowledge." 
••Vs  to  tlie  morality  or  immortdity  of  his 
character,  we  are  almost  enUrcly  in  the 
dark.  Duubdcss  he  met  widi  a  tragical 
death  under  Euspicious  circumstances.  But 
die  nature  of  that  quarrel  is  by  no  means 
certain ;  for  in  Vnugban's  "  Goltlen  Grove," 
which  preceded  "  Beard'sTheatrg  of  God'B 
Judgments,"  Mariow's  antagonist  is  c.ullcd 
Ingram  ;  and  Aubry  says  that  he  was  Ben 
Jonson — a  most  ttagrant  falseliood.  But  all 
diis  shows,  that  liule  is  known  about  the 
matter.  At  the  worst,  hii  fate  by  no  means 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  bad  man,  and  it 
is  to  his  honour,  diat  his  sentiments  otq 
])urr,  and  his  prinripks  lot\y.  in  all  his  dia- 
niauc 
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lime  Bcqulescencej  with  whichj  in  real 
life,  we  bthoid  the  visitations  of  Pro- 
vi<ience. 

The  play  opens  with  a  soliloqay  of 
Gnvcstoii,  newly  returned  from  France, 
and  elated  with  the  favour  of  the  King. 
There  ensues  n  short  conversation  be- 
tween hi  in  and  three  poor  travellers, 
in  which  is  very  shortly  and  vividly 
exhibited  uU  the  vile  insolence  of  up- 
start pride  nnd  jwlluted  worthlessness. 
We  are  thus,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment, and  without  any  laborious  de- 
scription, made  acquainted  with  tlie 
character  of  the  Favourite.  He  then 
breaks  out  into  the  foUowinp;  exclama- 
tion, which  has  been  often  admirnl 
for  its  poeticd  beauties,  and  which, 
as  Hurd  observes  in  his  Dialogurs, 
fjives  a  fine  picture  of  the  en  ttr tain- 
men  ts  of  the  times.  It  also  shows  the 
accomplislnnents  of  the  Man  who  was 
to  be  the  ruin  of  his  King. 

*'  I  must  have  wanton  jwcts,  pkasant  wits. 
Musicians,  that  witli  tuurhing  of  a  string, 
May  draw   die   pliant  King  wliirh  way  I 

please. 
Music  and  poetry  are  hiA  clclight ; 
Therefore  I  U  liavc  Italian  plays  by  night. 
Sweet  speechcn,    coQicilies,    and    pleasing 

shows : 
And  in  the  day,  when  he  slioll  walk  abroad. 
Like  sylvan  nymphs  my  poj^  tliall  he  dad  ; 
My  men,  like  satyrs  grazing  on  the  lawns. 
Shall,  with  their  goat-icct,  dance  d)c  antic 

hay. 
Sometimes  a  lovely  boy,  in  Dian's  shape, 
Witl)  hair  that  gilds  the  water  as  it  glides, 
Crowncts  of  pturl  abuut  hiii  naked  amis. 
And  in  his  sjHirtful  hancb  an  uiive-trec, 
Shall   bathe  biiii  in  a  spring;    and  then, 

hard  by, 
One  like  Acteon  peeping  tiirough  tiie  grove. 
Shall  by  the  aagry  goddess  be  transfomi'd. 
And,  running  in  thu  likeness  tif  a  hart. 
By  yelping  hounds  piill'd  down,  nhall  seem 

10  die. 
Such  things  as  the?e  best  please  his  Majesty." 

The  scenes  that  follow  are  of  very 
considerable  merit,  exhibiting  the  de- 
plorable weakness,  the  iidaluated  fond- 
ness, and  the  regal  obstinacy,  of  Ed- 
ward,— tJie  fawning  servility,  the 
greedy  and  aspiring  insolence,  of  the 
Favourite, — and  the  high-spiriud  in- 
tliguation,  the  toiveiinp  pride,  and  the 
unawed  ferocity,  of  the  Nobles.  The 
character  of  young  Mortimer  is  &ketch- 
ed  with  giTut  aiumation  j  and  his 
language  and  deportment  arc  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  other  Bar- 
ons by  a  bolder  contempt  of  the  royal 
presence,  .irising  fiom  an  ambition 
that  has  a  loftier  aim — no   less  titan 
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the  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
person  of  the  Queen.      Indeed   it  is 
impo.ssible  to  read  this  play  without^ 
feeling  that  ShakEpeare  was  indobtejH 
tu  Marlow  tor  the  ori^nal  idea  of  IIob> 
spur, 

Edward  is  now  forced  by  his  Nob1e«ii 
and    the  jVrehbishop   of  CatUerbury,' 
who  threatens  him  with  the  wruth 
the  See  of  Rome,  to  subricribe   to  the 
exile  of  Gnvcston  ;  and  that  our  pity^ 
and  contempt  for  him  may  be  earned 
to  the  utmost,  Marlow  describes  the 
agony  of  mind    endiu-ed    at    parting 
from    his   AJiruon,   which,    howevpr, 
tinally  vents  it«elf  in  an  imprecatioti 
of  some  energy. 

•*  Why  should  a  King  be  subject  to  a  Priest? 

Proud  Hume  !  that  balded  such  imperial 
grooms. 

For  these  thy  sttperstitious  t^ier-lights 

Wherewith  thy  Anticliristian  churche* 
blaze, 

111  lire  tliy  crazeil  buildings,  and  enforce 

Thy  papid  Towers  to  kiss  the  lowly  ground  ! 

With  slaughter 'd  Priests  may  Tiber's  chan- 
nel swell. 

And  banks  rise  higher  with  dieir  sepul* 
chres!" 

The  (Jueen  is  Iiere  introduced  ;  and 
wo  think  that  her  character  and  con- 
duct are  drawn  with  great  skill  and 
power.  At  first,  she  is  truly  and 
faithfully  atttiched  to  her  Husband — 
overlooks  his  foUieR  and  extravagan- 
cies— pardons  his  neglect  and  his  in- 
sults-^and  endeavours,  by  humble 
submission  or  gentle  remonstrance,  to 
win  him  back  to  his  ftjrmer  ailt'ction. 
Her  grief  is  unmingied  with  indignit- 
tiou ;  and  her  feelings  towards  Morti* 
mer  do  not  exceed  those  of  dignified 
gratitude.  But  at  last,  with  the  tx- 
tinctioii  of  her  love,  there  ensues  the 
loss  of  honour  ami  humanity ;  and 
having  burst  the  bonds  which  united 
her  to  her  worthJess  IJusbaud,  she  dc- 
Uvers  lierself  up,  wholly  and  without 
reserve,  to  the  love  of  iiortimer,  and 
becomes  an  associate  in  all  his  guilty 
ambition  ;  and  finally,  is  privy  to  the 
murder  of  the  miserable  King.  Her 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Edward's  aiTecUoii 
is  thus  beautifully  expressed  : 

"  f)  nii&crable  and  distressed  Queen  ! 
Would,  when  1  left  swett  J-' ranee,  Kad% 

embarked, 
I'hut  charming  Circe,  walking  on  the  i 
Had  changed  my  sliapc,  or  at  the  ma 

day 
The  cup  of  Hymen  had  been  fidl  of  poison  ;  1 
Or  with  dinse  anus  that  twined  about  my  ', 

neck, 
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I  hud  b«eti  stifled,  iind  not  lived  to  see 
The  King  ray  lord  tlius  to  abandon  me  !" 

Gavesttm,  who  had  been  expelled 
the  kingdom,  is  recalled — the  nobles 
and  the  Queen  intending  to  have  hiin 
cut  off.     Edward,  with  i>lind  infutna- 
lion,  pursues  the  same  system  of  ruin- 
ous fiivouritisni ;   and  the  nobles  are 
on  the  eve  of  rebellion.     Young  Mor- 
timer thus  speaks  to  his  uncle : 
*'  Uncki  his  wnnton  humour  grieves  not  me: 
But  tliis  I  ticom,  that  one  so  biucly  bum 
Should  bjr  his  Sovereign's  favour  grow  so  pert, 
And  riot  with  the  treasure  of  llie  renlm. 
\Vliile  Soldiers  mutiny  for  want  of  pay. 
He  wears  a  Lord's  revenue  on  hia  buck, 
And  Midas-like,  he  jets  it  in  the  court 
With  base  oudandi«h  cullions  at  his  beds, 
Whose  proud  fantastic  liveries  make  such 

show. 
As  if  that  I'roteus,  God  of  Shapes,  appeared. 
I  have  not  seea  a  dapper-Juck  so  bri.sk  ; 
lie  wears  a  short  Italian-hooded  cloak, 
Loaded  with  pearl,  and  in  his  Tuscan  cap 
A  jewel  of  more  value  than  the  Crown. 
While  otfaers  walk  below,  tJie  King  utid  He, 
From  nut  B  window,  latigh  at  such  a.s  we. 
And  fluut  our  train,  and  jest  at  our  attire. 
Undc,  'tis  this  tliai  makes  me  impatient. 

The  same  fiery  spirit  forces  him- 
Belf,  with  Lancaster,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King,  and  this  parley  en- 

"  Eiw.  Shall  I  b«  haunted  thus  ? 
Mart,  Nay  !  now  you  are  here  alone,  I'll 

speak  my  mind. 
LoH.  And  so  will  I— and  tlicn,  my  Lord  ! 

farewoll ! 
Mart.    The  idle  triumphs,  masks,   las- 
civious shows. 
And  prodigal  gifts  bestowed  on  Gaveston. 
Have  drawn  ^y  treasury  dry,  and  make 

thcc  weak ; 
The  murmuring  commons,  overstretched, 

break 

Lou.  Look  for  rcbcUion  !  look  to  be  de- 
posed ! 
Thy  garrisons  are  beaten  out  of  France, 
And,  lame  and  poor,  he  groaning  at  the  gates. 
The    wild   Oneyle,   widi   swarms  of  Irish 

KemcJi, 
IJve  uncontrolled  within  the  EnglLih  Pale. 
Unto  the  walls  of  York  the  Scots  make  road. 
And  unrcsiited  draw  away  rieli  spoils. 
Mori.  The  liaughty  Dane  commands  the 
narrow  seas. 
While  in  the  harbour  ride  thy  ships  unrigg'd. 
LoH.   What  foidgn   Pnnce  sends   Oiee 

AmbtUBadoTs? 
Mort.  Who  loves  thee,  but  a  sort  of  flat- 
terers ? 
Lan.   Thy  gentle  Queen,  sole  sister  to 
Valoys, 
Complains  that  tliou  host  left  her  all  forlorn. 
Mort.  Thy  court  is  nuked,  being  bereft 
of  tho«e 
That  make  a  king  seem  glocioui  t9  tb«  woild : 
Vwt.  11. 
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I  mean  ttie  Peers,  whom  thou  shouldst  dear- 
ly love  : 
Libels  are  cast  nj^iiinst  thee  in  the  street ; 
Ballads  and  rhymes  made  of  thy  ovcrdirow. 
Lan,  The  Xorthem  Borderers,  seeing  their 

houses  burnt. 
Their  wives  and  duldren  slain,  run  up  and 

down. 
Cursing  the  name  of  thee  and  Gaveston. 
il/ar/.  When  wert  thou  in  the  field  witli 

banner  spread  ? 
But  once :  and  then  thy  soldiers  marched 

like  players. 
With  gHri.sli  robes,  not  omtour ;  and  thyself. 
Bedaubed  with  gold,  rodelaughingat  the  rest. 
Nodding;  and  shaking  of  thy  spangled  crest. 
Where   women's  favoiurs  hung  like  labcU 

down. 
Lan,   And  therefore  came  it,  that  the 

fleering  Scots, 
To  England's  high  disgrace,  have  made  thia 

jig; 

Maid*  of  England,  torr  nutif  you  fiinurn 
For  your  Icmmoni  you  have  lott  at  B<inHod(' 
fc«rB,"  iJt. 

At  length  Gaveston  is  beheaded  by 
tlie  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  war  declar- 
ed between  the  King  and  the  Nobles. 
Edward,  who  h:is  hitherto  been  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  and  contempt  alone,  re- 
deems himself  to  a  certain  depree  in 
this  emergency,  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
warlike  spirit,  and  "  shews,  that  iu 
his  eyes  is  set  some  spark  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet." 
"  Edw.  By  Eftrlti  I  the  common  Mother 

of  us  all  ! 
By  Heaven!  and  all  llieraoving  Orbs  thereof! 
By  this  right  baud !  and  by  my  Father's 

sword  ! 
And  all  the  honours  longing  to  my  crown ! 
I  will  have  lieads  and  lives  for  him,  as  many 
As  I  have  manors,  castlc-s,  towns,  and  towers. 
Treacherous  Warwick !  traiterous  Mortimer! 
If  I  be  England's  King — in  lakes  of  gore 
Your  headless  trunkal,  your  lK><HL'»will  I  trail. 
That  you  may  drink  yotir  till,  and  quaffin 

blood. 
And  stain  my  Royal  Standard  witli  die  some. 
That  so  my  bloody  colours  may  suggest 
Remembrance  of  Revenge  imraortaUy." 

The  place  of  Gaveston  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Spenser,  wlio,  along  with  his 
father,  support  the  cause  of  the  iring. 
This  Sjienser  had  formerly  drawn  his 
own  character  thus,  in  a  conversation 
with  his  friend  Baldock. 

"  Spen.  Then,  Rnldock !  you  must  cast 
the  scholar  off. 
And  learn  to  court  it  like  a  gentleman. 
'Tis  not  a  blade  coal  and  a  litdc  band, 
A  velvet-cap'd  cloak,  faced  bel'ure  with  sergo. 
And  smelling  to  a  no«egay  all  the  day. 
Or  holding  of  a  napkin  in  your  hiuid. 
Or  saying  a  long  grace  at  a  table's  end, 
Oi  owking  low  ltfg«  to  a  nobleman, 
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Or  looking  downward)  with  your  cje-lid« 

done. 
And  sajdng,   trulyy  an't  may  pkam  your 

hoiwtir. 
Con  get  you  any  favour  with  great  men ; 
You  muBt  be  proud,  bold,  pleasant,  resolute. 
And  now  oncf  then  stab,  as  occasion  serve**." 

The  King's  party  arc  victoriotis — the 

rebel  leaders,  except  Kent  and  young 

^lortinicr,  who  es<ape  to  France  oiid 

join  the  Queen  there,  are  executed — 

and  Edward  relapses  into  his  former 

mode  of  life.     The  (Jueen,  Mortimer, 

and  their  party,  return  with  iucreasccl 

power  to  England ;    and  the   Kite's 

army  being  overthrown,  he  hiniself  be- 
comes a  houseless  fugitive.     And  now 

the  tragical  part  of  the  Drama  begins, 

and  is  sustained  throughout  with  pro- 
digious power.    We  have  seen  Edward 

in  oil  the  {)eiup  and  splendour  of  his 

abused  royalty,  and  now  he  is  brought 
.before  us  a  miserable  speetjicle  of  de- 
>«radAtion  and  fear,  not  only  shorn  of 

1118  regal  beams,  but  driven  down  into 

the  most  abject  helplessness  of  buiua-i 
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luty. 

"  Enter  Abbot,  Monki,  Edtoard,  Speiuer, 
and  Baldor/t, 
Ab.  Have  you  no  doubt,  my  lord  ;  have 
yoii  no  fear. 
As  silent  jtnd  ns  careful  we  will  be. 
To  keq>  your  mysl  person  safe  with  us. 
Free  from  .suspect  and  fell  inv.-vsion 
Of  such  as  have  yont  Majesty  in  chase. 
Yourself,  and  tliose  your  «!hosfii  company. 
As  danger  of  this  sioniiy  tiuiu  r<:ciiiircs. 
£Ju:  Futlier !  tliy  face  shoulu  harbour 
no  deceit. 
O  hadst  thou  ever  bEcn  a  king,  thy  heart, 
J  Pierced  deeply  with  a  sinsc  of'  uiy  distress, 
ifjuuld  not  but  Luke  uinupastdon  on  my  state. 
1  Stately  and  proud  in  riehfs  and  in  train 
fWliilom  I  was  ;  powerful  and  full  of  pomp. 
But  what  is  he,  whom  rule  and  empiry 
Have  not  in  life  or  death  madi!  miserable  ? 
Come,  Spenser — nunc,  Baldock.— dt  down 

by  me — 
Make  trial  miw  of  that  philosophy, 
That  in  our  famous  nurseries  of  arts 
Thou  suck'st  from  Plato  and  (rom  Aristotle. 
Father  !  this  life  conteuiplative  is  Heaven  ! 
O  that  I  might  tl)L>  Hfe  in  quiet  lead  i 
Cut  we,  alas !  are  chsscil :    and  you,  my 

Iricnds, 
Your  lives  and  my  dishonour  they  pursue. 
Yet,  gentle  Monks,  for  treason,  gold,  or  fee. 
Do  you  betray  u<  and  our  compjuiy  ! 
Monk.  Your  tiracc  may  sit  secure,  il'none 

but  we  wot  of  your  abode. 
tV^R.  Not  one  alivi; — but  slircwilly  I  sus- 
pect 
A  glouii)>  lellow  in  a  mead  bclnw. 
He  gave  a  long  look  after  us,  my  ford. 
And  all  die  land  1  know  is  up  in  anus, 
AnuB  that  pursue  our  lives  with  deadly  hate. 


wretdtcd  we 
Widi  awkward  winds  and  by  sore  tern 

driven. 
To  fall  on  shore,  and  here  to  pine  in  fear 
Of  Mortimer  and  his  confederates. 

Kdw.  Mortimer!  wlu)  talks  of  Mortimer 
Who  wounds  me  with  die  name  of  Mortimer! 
That  bloody  man ! — gfood  father !  on  thy 
'  Lay  I  this  head,  ladea  witli  meilde  care. 
O  might  1  never  ope  diese  eyes  again  ! 
Never  again  lift  up  ttiis  drooping  head  ! 
O  never  more  !  liA  up  thw  dying  heart ! 

Spen.    Look   up — my  lord  .'— Baldock, 
this  drowsiness 
Betides  no  good;  evenhercwcare  betrayed!'* 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Kicc-ap« 
Howcl  enter,  and  the  King  is  takea 
jMisoner,  Our  readers  will  pardon  us 
for  a.sklng  them  to  reflect  a  inonietvt 
on  the  exquisite  beauty  of  tliis  scene. 
All  contempt  and  dislike  of  the  wretch- 
ed King  are  gone  from  our  hearts ; — 
we  forget  that  liis  own  vices  and  follii 
have  driven  tim  to  such  misery,  or 
we  faintly  reniembtr  it,  the  rcmem' 
brance  gives  a  more  melancholy, 
more  mournful  shade  to  our  compas* 
sion  ; — we  see  tlie  purer  and  brighter 
qit&btiL-s  of  his  humati  nature  expand' 
ing  theinselvet!  in  the  cold  air  of  sorrow, 
once  blighted  in  the  sunshine  of  joy; 
—it  is  attecting  to  hear  him  at  last  ino* 
ralizing  on  lite  miseriea  of  rule  and 
einpiry,  who  bus  so  though tk-ssly  ren- 
dered himaelf  an  example  of  them ; — 
we  hope  that  he  may  at  luist  be  suffer- 
ed to  enjoy  that  quiet  so  new  and  so 
delightful  to  his  soul ; — we  share  in  all 
his  cold  trembling  starts  of  fear  and 
terror, — we  gaze  with  a  solemn  and  for- 
giving pity  on  his  hoary  bead,  bowed 
down  by  ttgotiy  and  sleep  on  the  knees 
of  the  holy  man  ; — we  even  sympathise 
with  the  superstitious  dread  of  uis  at- 
tendants, who  consider  his  sudden 
slumbCT  OS  a  ftrewarniing  of  calamity, 
and  we  feel  chilled,  as  if  we  ourselvi 
were  struck  by  the  hand  of  dangefi 
when  he  awakes  in  the  grasp  of  Yatl 
cnetiiicB  and  liis  murderers 

Edward  is  now  imprisoned  in  Kil^ 
lingworth  Castle,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  eti  ters  to  receive  from  him 
his  abdicated  crown.  What  follows 
is  worthy  of  ShakspeiU^. 

"  Leicester !  if  gentle  words  might  com- 
fort inc, 

I'hy  speeches  long  ago  had  eased  my  sorrows; 

For  kind  and  loving  hust  thtiu  alwayh  been. 

The  gritjfs  of  private  men  arc  soon  allayed, 

Uut  not  of  kings.  The  forest  deer  being 
struck. 

Runs  to  an  herb  that  closelh  up  the  wounds  ^ 
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But  when  th'  imperial  Lion's  flcali  is  gored, 
He  rends  and  tears  it  witli  bi*  ivrathful  paw. 
And  higlily  seaming  that  the  lowly  earth 
Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  into  the 

air. 
And  so  it  faics  with  me,  whose  dauntless 

mind 
Th'  ambitious  Mortimer  would  seek  to  curb; 
And  that  unnatural  Qxietn,  faLsc  fsabel. 
Who  Unm  luith  pent  and  mewed  uie  in  a 

prison. 
For  sucn  outrageous  possions  cloy  my  sonl. 
As  with  tlie  wings  of  rancniir  xim  disdain 
Full  oft  am  I  Boarinj;  up  to  \'i\^\\  Heaven, 
To  plain  INC  to  the  Gods  again«t  ihem  both. 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  I  am  a  King, 
Metliinks  1  should  rcvcni;c  mc  of  the  wronga 
That  Mortimer  and  Isibtl  liave  done. 
Uut  what  arc  kings  when  regiment  is  gone  ? 
But  perfect  shadows  in  a  sunshine  day. 
IVIy  Nobles  rule — I  bear  the  name  of  King  \ 
I  wear  the  Ccown,  but  am  controul'd  by 

them. 
By  Mortimer,  and  my  unconstant  Queen, 
Who  fipoU)  my  nuptid  bed  with  infamy, 
Wkik  J  avi  lodged  xfit/itH  Oiii  cave  of  care, 
Wheri'  Hfrrov  at  My  elbow  itlill  attcudt 
fa  fi»ii//aHy  my  heart  ii'iih  sad  UivtenU 
That  blfcds  ^ithiti  me  for  this  iliamc  and 

c/unigr. 
But  tell  mc,  must  I  now  resign  my  Crown 
To  make  usurping  Mortimer  a  King. 

IVin.    Your  Grace  mistaken ;    it  is  for 

England's  gtiod 
And  princely  Kdivord's  right  wc  crave  the 

Crown. 
Eilie.  No  !    '^s  lor  Mortimer,  not  Ed- 
word's  hi^ ; 
But  if  proud  Mortimer  do  wear  this  Crown, 
Heavens  turn  it  to  u  blaze  of  (jtiencliless  fire  J 
Or  like  the  snaky  wreatli  of  TiaJphon, 
Engirt  the  temples  of  his  hateful  iicad. 
So  sliall  not  Kngland's  vines  be  perished, 
But  Ed  ward's  name  survive,tho' Rdwanl  dies. 
Lei.  My  Lord  !  why  waste  you  thus  the 

time  away  ? 
They  stay  your  answer ;  will  you  yield  the 

Crown  ? 
Edw.  Here,  take  my  Crown  !  the  life  of 

Edward  too ! 
Kings  in  England  cannot  rdgn  at  once. 
(ut  siuy  awhSe,  let  me  be  K ing  till  niglvt, 
TItat  I  may  ga?.e  ujjon  this  glittering  Crown  ; 
So  shall  my  eye*  receive  their  last  content, 
My  head  the  latest  honour  due  to  it. 
And  jointly  both  yield  up  their  Wess&d  right. 
Continue  ever,  thou  ccle.stial  sun  ! 
J.et  never  silent  night  possess  this  clime ! 
Stand  still  ye  watches  of  the  element ! 
All  times  and  seasons,  rest  you  at  a  stay, 
That  ICdward  may  be  still  fair  Kngl^md's 

king! 
— But  day's  bright  beiun  doth  vanish  fast 

away. 
And  nced>  I  must  resign  my  wicked  Crown. 
—Sec,  monsters,  see  !  I'll  wear  my  Crown 

ogain  ! 
What  !  fear  you  not  the  fury  of  yotir  King  ? 
"  Iwnnl,  thou  an  fondly  led ! 
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They  pass  not  for  thy  frowns  as  late  they  did, 
But  sL'ck  to  make  a  new  elected  King, 
Which  fills  my  mind  with  strange  despair- 
ing thought's ; 
Which  tlioiights  arc  mart3m;d  with  endless 

torments. 
And  in  this  torment  comfort  find  1  none. 
But  that  I  find  the  Crown  upon  my  head, 
And  therefore  let  me  wear  it  yet  awhile. 
Trutfy.  My  Ivord  !  the  Parliameut  must 
have  present  news, 
And  tlierefore  say — n'ili  i/oti  retign  ot  no  ? 
Edv  I'll  not  resign— but  whilst  I  live 
be  King. 
O  would  I  might !  but  Heaven  and  Earth 

conspire 
To  make  me  miserable  :  here,  receive  my 

Crown  ! 
Receive  it — no,  these  innocent  hfuids  of  mme 
Shall  not  be  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime  ! 
He  of  pm  all  tliat  most  desires  my  blood. 
Add  wiU  be  called  the  Murtherer  of  a  King, 
Take  it.     What,  are  you  moved  ?  pity  you 

me? 
Then  send  for  unrelenting  Mortimer, 
And  Isabel,  whose  eyes  being  turned  to  steel, 
Will  sooner  spuiklc  fire  than  shed  a  tear. 
Yet  stay — for  ratlier  than  I  will  look  on 

them  ! 
— Here!  here! — Now  swectGod  of  Heaven! 
Make  me  despise  this  tratjsitory  pomp. 
And  sit  for  everenthronized  in  Heaven  ! 
Come,  Death  !    and  with  thy  fingers  dose 

mjr  eyes. 
Or,  if  I  live,  let  me  forget  myself. 
Enltr  Berkcly. 
Bcr.  My  Lord  ! 
EduK  Call  me  not — Lord  ! 
Away,  out  of  nxy  sight. — ah  I  pardon  me ! 
Grief  makes  me  lunatic,"  Slc 

Alas !  poor  Edward's  fit  of  philoso^ 
phy  at  the  monastery  wa.s  but  of  short 
iluration  !  He  has  thus  gone  through 
the  agonies  of  abdication — but  direr 
agonies  await  him, — pains  more  in- 
tense than  can  spring  frnjii  the  de- 
struction of  mere  outward  possessions, 
born  in  the  sou],  when  pioreed  even 
unto  its  inmost  core  by  the  stinj?  of  its 
own  shrieking  helplesKnesji, — and  not 
confined  to  the  soul  alone,  but  sent 
tbrillin}^  througli  the  blood,  and  heap- 
ed and  weighed  down  upon  the  flesh 
in  every  possible  form  of  hideousnesa, 
— cold,  buiiger,  thirst,  and  want  of 
sleep,  endured  in  the  darkness  of  foul 
and  imprisoned  solitude. 

In  the  midst  of  the  inisicries  of  ihp 
Kin^,  Marlow  has  suddenly  brought 
forward  the  Queen  and  her  Paramour, 
jn  all  the  glory  of  tlicir  high  estate. 
The  effect  is  electrical.  The  relent- 
less Mortimer  dooms  him  to  death, 
but  couDnands  his  creatures,  Ciurney 
and  Miitrtvis,  first  to  bear  down  his 
body  i 
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same  straight  line ;  but  the  angular 
distance  of  the  mass  of.  coloured  light 
varies  according  to  a  law  different  from 
that  of  the  prismatic  image.  At  great 
angles  of  obliquity,  this  mass  of  light 
has  a  beautiful  crimson  colour ;  at  an 
angle  of  about  37°  it  becomes  green, 
and  at  less  angles  it  acquires  a  yellow 
hue,  approaching  to  white,  and  be- 
comes very  luminous.  The  colours  of 
this  mass  of  light  become  more  bril- 
liant when  the  plate  of  mother-of- 
pearl  is  polished,  and  have  an  origin 
essentially  different  from  the  colours 
of  the  prismatic  image. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
phenomena  only  in  the  case  where  the 
^surface  has  merely  that  slight  degree 
of  polish  which  accompanies  smooth 
grinding.  If  a'  greater  d^ree  of  polish, 
however,  is  communicated  to  the  plate, 
the  common  image  becomes  more  bril- 
liant, and  a  new  prismatic  image  starts 
up,  dianietriculli/  opposite  to  the  Jirst 
prismatic  image,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  common  image.  This 
second  prismatic  image  resembles  in 
every  respect  the  first,  and  follows  the 
same  law  by  a  variation  of  the  angle  of 
incidence.  Its  brilliancy  increases 
with  the  polish  of  the  surface,  and 
when  this  polish  is  very  high,  the  se- 
cond prismatic  image  is  nearly  as  bright 
as  the  first,  which  has  its  brilliancy  a 
little  impaired  by  polishing.  This 
second  image  is  never  accompanied, 
like  the  first,  by  a  mass  of  coloured 
light.  If  thfe  polish  of  the  surface  is 
removed  by  grinding,  the  second  pris- 
matic image  vanishes,  and  the  first  re- 
sumes its  primitive  brilliancy. 

When  the  preceding  experiments  are 
repeated  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
plate  of  mother-of-pearl,  the  same 
phenomena  are  observed,  but  in  a 
reverse  order,  the  first  prismatic  image 
and  the  mass  of  coloured  light  being 
now  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plate. 

In  examining  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  mother-of-pearl,  we  shall 
perceive  nhenomena  analogous  to  those 
which  have  been  described.  A  col- 
oured image  will  be  seen  on  each  side 
of  the  common  image,  having  the  same 
angular  distance  from  it  as  those  seen 
by  reflection,  and  resembling  them  in 
every  particular,  the  blue  light  being 
nearest  the  common  image,  and  the 
red  light  farthest  from  it.  These 
two  images,  however,  are  generally 
fainter  than  those  seen  by  reflection : 
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When  the  second  prismatic  image .  is 
extinguished,  by  removing  the  pMiali, 
it  is  uien  the  most  brilliant  when  Been 
by  transmission ;  and,  in  general,  the 
image  which  is  brightest  by  reflectioa 
is  faintest  by  transmission,  and  vice, 
versa. 

In  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  that 
are  irregularly  formed,  the  common 
reflected  image  is  encircled  by  a  num- 
ber of  irregular  prismatic  images  at 
difierent  distances  from  it. 


II.  On  the  Communication  of  the 
Colours  of  Mother-of-pearl  to  other 
Substances. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  now 
described  must  be  allowed  to  be  very 
singular,  and  contrary  to  all  our  no- 
tions of  the  action  of  surfaces  upon 
light;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  their  communicabili- 
ty,  it  is  probable  that  philosophers 
would  have  remained  satisfied  with  as- 
cribing them  to  reflection  from  diflTer- 
ently  inclined  planes  near  the  surface 
of  the  shell. 

In  measuring  the  angular  distances, 
of  the  prismatic  image  from  the  com- 
mon image  seen  by  reflection,  I  had 
occasion  to  fix  the  mother-of-pearl  to 
a  goniometer  by  means  of  a  cement 
made  of  rosin  and  bees-wax.  Upon 
removing  it  from  the  cement  when  in 
a  hard  state,  by  making  it  spring  off 
by  insinuating  the  edge  of  a  knife,  the 
plate  of  mother-of-pearl  left  a  dean 
impression  of  its  own  surface ;  and  I 
was  surprised  to  observe,  that  the  ce- 
ment had  actually  received  the  proper- 
ty of  producing  the  colours  which 
were  esdiibited  by  the  mother-of-pearl. 
This  unexpected  phenomenon  was  at 
first  attributed  by  myself,  and  by  se- 
veral gentlemen  who  saw  the  experi- 
ments, to  a  very  thin  film  of  momer- 
of-pearl  detached  from  the  plate,  and 
left  upon  the  cement ;  but  subsequent 
experiments  convinced  me  that  this 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  mother- 
of-pearl  really  communicated  to  the 
cement  the  properties  which  it  pos- 
sessed. 

The  best  method  of  making  this  ex- 
periment is  to  employ  black  sealing- 
wax,  and  to  take  the  impression  from 
the  mother-of-pearl  when  the  wax  is 
rendered  as  fluid  as  possible  by  heat. 
The  mother-of-pearl  should  be  fixed 
to  a  handle  like  a  s>     ,  and  its  surface 
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should  be  carefiiUy  deprived  of  any- 
greasy  substance  tlml  might  accident- 
ally be  adliering  to  it. 

The  properties  of  mother-i^f-pearl 
may  also  be  cominunicjted  in  this  way 
to  balsain-of-tolu,  guin-iirabic,  gold- 
leaf  placed  ujK>n  wax,  tinfoil,  the  fu- 
sible metal  composed  of  bismuth  and 
mercury,  and  to  leatl,  by  hard  pressure 
or  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  When  the 
impression  is  first  made  upon  the  fu- 
sible metal,  the  play  of  colours  is  sin- 
gularly fine ;  but  the  uietallic  surface 
Boon  loses  its  poUsb,  and  the  colours 
gradually  decay. 

I  n  order  to  .show  that  in  these  cases 
no  part  of  the  motber-of-iiearl  is  left 
on  the  surface,  I  plunged  a  piece  of 
wax,  after  it  had  received  the  impres- 
sion, into  nitric  acid,  which  would 
have  instantly  destroyed  the  carbonate 
of  Urae,  of  which  the  mother-of-pearl 
is  chiefly  composed,  but  it  had  no  ef- 
fect either  ia  destroying  or  diminish- 
ing the  colorific  property  of  the  sur- 
face. In  soft  cements,  made  of  bees- 
wax and  rosin,  the  slightest  degree  of 
heat  destroys  the  superficial  confip;u- 
ration,  by  which  the  colour  is  produ- 
ced. In  sealing-wax,  gum-arabic,  and 
realgar,  a  roucli  greater  heat  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  it ;  but  in  tinfoil  and 
lead,  its  destruction  can  ^nly  be  ef- 
fected by  the  temperature  at  which 
they  cease  to  become  solid. 

If  we  now  examine  the  prismatic 
images  reflected  from  the  wax  which 
has  received  the  impression  trom  an 
unpolishetl  piece  of  mothcr-of-pcarl, 
we  shall  find,  that  tlie  single  prismatic 
image  which  is  thus  produced  is  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  coinmou 
image,  whereas  it  is  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  common  image  in  the  mo- 
ther-of-pearl itself. 

At  dificrent  angles  of  incidence,  the 
two  coloured  images,  formed  by  the 
wax,  follow  the  same  laws  as  tho«e 
produced  by  the  mother-of-pearl ;  but 
the  mass  of  green  and  crimson  light 
never  appears :  It  is  therefore  caused 
by  some  internal  structure,  which  can- 
not Iw  communicated  to  other  bodies. 

When  an  impression  is  taken  from 
the  fracture  of  mother-of-pearl,  its 
faculty  of  producing  colour  is  also 
comnumicated.  In  imparting  to  gum- 
arabic  and  balsjim-of-tolu  the  super- 
ficial configuration  of  mother-of-pearl, 
we  arc  cnabkil,  on  account  of  their 
transparency,  to  obstrve  the  changes 
upon  the  transmitted  light. 
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The  extraordinary  images  formed  by 
reflection  were  both  visible — the  ])ri- 
raary  one  being  remarkably  hriUiant, 
and  the  secondary  one  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  but  when  the  light  was 
transmitted  through  the  gmu,  the 
primary  image  was  nearly  extinct, 
while  the  secondary  one  was  unusu- 
ally brilUant  and  highly-coloured,  far 
surpassing  in  splendour  those  which 
arc  formed  by  transmission  through 
the  mother-of-pearl  itjself.  When 
both  the  .surfaces  of  gum-arabic  are 
impressed  with  mother-of-pcarl,  four 
images  are  seen.  The  colours  seen  by 
transmission  are  more  brilliant  in  the 
gum  than  in  the  balsam,  as  the  latter 
has  the  greatest  reflective  power;  but 
the  coloureil  images  produced  by  re- 
flection do  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
a  greater  (hspersion  when  they  are 
formed  by  the  metals  than  when  they 
are  forme<l  by  cements. 

When  the  impression  is  taken  from 
a  pearl,  the  wax  receives  a  character 
similar  to  iliat  which  is  possessed  by 
the  pearl.  The  image  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  pearl  is  enveloped 
in  a  (]uantity  of  unformed  Ught,  aris- 
ing from  a  cause  which  will  afterwards 
be  explained ;  and  the  very  same 
white  nebulosity  is  reflectetl  from  the 
wax. 

(^To  lie  cQutiitueJ.J 


LETTER 

TO  THE  LOnP  HIGH  CONSTABLE^ 

From  Mr  Dinmont. 

MY  Loan, 

Your  Lordship  will  be  very  concern- 
ed to  hear  of  the  death  of  yoiu"  old 
tenant  Maggie  Scott :  she  has  been 
long  ou  your  estJitc ;  and  although  the 
rent  she  paid  was  but  small,  yet  every 
body  had  a  resiiect  for  her  from  her 
great  age  and  former  character,  for  slje 
was  in  her  78lh  year  when  she  tiled; 
and  has,  as  your  Lordship  may  re- 
member my  telling  you,  been  in  a 
very  weakly  condition  for  many  years 
past :  she  was  always  drivelUng  and 
repeating  what  other  people  Siiid  to 
her  as  oi>servations  of  her  own,  and 
was  grown  very  ignorant  of  every 
thing  passing  in  the  world.  But  iks  I 
remcmbtnd  her  once  a  very  enter- 
taining woman,  and  luul  a  love  for  the 
le  tiscd  to  tcM  about  the  45, 
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wlio,  in  the  above  year,  was  uppointed 
Comptroller  of  the  Thirds  of  Bent-- 
fices,  •  a  character  of  some  notoriety 
in  his  tby,  1  cannot  precisely  deter- 
mine. It  is,  however,  evidently  the 
production  of  the  Itfth  century,  and 
is  authenticated  by  his  attestation 
throughout,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the 
Director  of  Chancery.  Between  the 
exterior  binding  and  the  backs  of  the 
leaves,  where  it  had  been  pretty  effec- 
tually concealed,  there  appeared  a  thin- 
ly folded  scrap  of  paper,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  a  minute  of  a.  protest,  taken 
at  the  request  of  parties  by  Nichol- 
son^ acting  in  his  professional  capaci- 
ty, in  the  view  or  being  afterwards 
(tended.  Of  this  document,  which 
Js  a  single  sheet,  and  is  besides 
evinced  by  the  water-mark  to  be  of 
correspon cling  antiquity  with  the  pro- 
to«oll,  the  following  is  an  accurate 
transcript : 

"  Upone  the  xxv  day  of  .July  anno  etc- 
T.xvii,,  hora  tenia  post  meridiem,  pncson- 
tibus  Richardo  CarmictiiieU  de  eddcruif 
NiniiinoLunby,i-patricia  Cranstoa,  Henrico 
Sindeir. 

My  lord  lyndcsy  requyrit  thomas  aindoir 
to  seall  thir  three  writtiiigis  eftre  tbUowiiig 
contenit  in  jiv  writtinge, 

'  Ucguw, 
Keipue  of  our  privy  sciD,  It  is  our  will  and 
we  charge  se.  It  is  our  will  and  we  charge 
ze  J  that,  incontinent  et'tre  the  aight  heinif, 
ze  put  our  prive  seill  to  our  thre  lettres  un- 
derw^ritten,  subscrivit  wyt  oure  hand,  ane  of 
yanie  beirande  dimmissioune,  and  renun- 
ciatioune  of  the  govemmente  of  our  realme, 
in  fkruuriK  of  our  tnaist  dcir  sone :  Ane 
tiycr  makande  our  brcder  James  erle  of 
murray  Regent  to  our  said  sone,  during 
his  niinoritic ;  And  the  third,  in  caise  of 
our  saide  bntdria  deceise,  or  quhill  he  cum 
wytin  our  rcalme,  etc  Makande  James 
duke  of  cha^teautarault,  Mathow  erle  of 
lennox,  Ardiibalde  erle  of  crgile,  Juhne 
erle  of  athole,  James  erle  of  IMortoune, 
Alexandre  cric  of  Gleni-urne,  aikd  Joline  erle 
of  Mar,— .And,  in  caise  of  the  said  James 
erle  of  murrayis  refuising  of  acceptatioune 
of  the  saidc  office  singuUrlic  upone  hiui, 
makande  him,  &  yaine  Regentis  to  ourc 
said  tone ;  ai  the  saidis  lettrcs  at  lenthc 
bcris,  kepande  yir  presenlis  for  ze  war- 
rande,  uubscryvit  wyt  our  hande  at  loch- 
levin,  tlie  xxJiti  day  of  Julii,  and  of  oure 

"  Records  of  Assumption  of  ThirdB  of 
Benefices,  unprintcd  Acts  of  Sederunt,  &c. 

■|-  Thb  Ninian  Laniby  was  a  burgess  of 
Edinburgh  ;  he  is  a  witncM  to  a  discharge 
in  the  year  1557,  entered  in  a  ptotucol  of  a 
Jolin  Ilubertson. 

^  Thi<i  repetition,  as  wcU  a*  other  things 
in  the  d«ed,  indicate  the  predpitancy  of  its 
excanion. 
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Regne  the  xxv  zeire,  sic  svibscribitiu 
Marie  R. — And,  in  name,  and  behalfc  of 
tJ»e  Remanent  lordLj  founaiidii,  Requyrit 
Thomas  Sindair  to  scall  the  saidis  lettrea, 
and  offerit  him  the  said  warrandc.  Qui 
onswerit  yat  ss  Inng  as  the  quenis  majcai 
is  in  warde,  he  walde  seaU  na  sic  Icttrcs  thi 
are  extreordinare.  And  yercafter  the  said( 
lorde  preisgit  him  yerto,  And  tuke  ft 
Mm  tfu;  priiiy  uiU,  and  wyt  cumpany 
Jbffiis,  compeUH  fiiiii  t-o  sciU  tite  tame,  Qv 
ye  said  thomas  protestit  wes  agains  hit 
will  *  vi  maiori,'  to  ye  quhilkis  he  culd  imt^ 
resist.  Andc  the  saide  Lord  tuke  instruijfl 
mentis  yat  he  offerit  to  him  the  letter  for  hi* 
warrande." 

Wc  arc  thus  furnished  with  a  con- 
teraporoiy  copy  of  a  missing  docunzent 
— the  warrant  of  Mary  for  her  own 
abdication.  The  privy  seal,  then  "  de 
the  to,"  was  not  appended  to  the  tlirce 
instruments  until  Lite  in  the  25th  of 
July.  A  curious  instance  is  nfForded 
of  the  resolute  mnnner  in  which  Lynd* 
say,  styled  by  Robertson  "  the  Zealot" 
ot  his  party,  hurried  on  the  accoQi« 
plishment  of  their  measures,  at  a  crisis 
of  considerable  difficulty.  And  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  hazard,  and  per- 
haps unpopularity,  of  the  enterprize, 
may  be  discoverable  in  this  marked 
opposition  of  a  public  officer,*  -who 
might  not  be  altogether  uninfluenced 
by  the  national  feelings  of  the  mo» 
raent,  asserted  to  have  undergone 
change  favourable  tg  the  interests  i 
the  Queen. 

The  above  circumstance,  though  un«l 
noticed  by  any  historian,  is,  as  will  b«f 
seen  by  the  extract  which  follows,  4d< 
luded  to  in  the  supiilication  prescntal  I 
to  the  Queen's  Parlian)ent,  upon  the] 
I2th  of  June,  in  the  year  157 1,  insert-] 
ed  in  Bannatyne's  MS.  Journal  in  ths  j 
Advocates'  Library. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  past  over  in  silence*  ia  j 
what  manner  the  privie  seale  was  appendit  ] 
to  that  Letter  (the  Royal  Letter  of  Demis- 
sion), hou'  it  v'wlentlic,  and  he  forte  [vttfl  ] 
reft  itul  of  the  Keperii  fiaNdU  om  may  oo.  ] 
pcir  be  aiit/ientic'k  ducutnentit,  sua  ss  hir  ] 
Maiestis  subscription  was  purchased  by 
force,  to  xpiit  tfu:  Seill  cxtorled  bejurcc,** 

Without,  however,  what  has  been  ] 
premised,  the  fact,  resting  merelvj 
upon  ex  parte  statement,  might  haTa] 
been  discretiited,  if  not  utterly  dis'  | 
beUeved.  J.  B.  | 

'  Thomas  Sindair,  we  arc  informed  by 
the  Regibtei  of  the  Privy  Seal,  filled  th« 
situation  of  deputy  of  that  seal  tironi  tht  ! 
year  1555  to  the  year  1574,  when  he  wat 
succeeded  by  a  Ilcnry  Sindair,  probably 
the  same  who  figures  as  one  of  the  wi 
t9  tlic  protest. 


Oa  the  Optical  Proptriitt  of  Mother-of-pearl. 
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P.  S. — The  order  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  marriuge  bctwceti  DarnUy 
and  Queen  Mary  is  still  extant  iu  the 

fiuik  of  the  Kirk  of  the  Canagsit/' 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious 
rcgistfrs  of  the  kind  that  is  extant. 

"  The  21  of  July  unno  domini  IJfii. 

"  The  quhilk  day  .loline  Brand  Myni*ter 
picsentit  to  ye  kiik  one  writting-WTittt.'n  be 
ye  Justice  Clerk  hand,  desyring  ye  kirk  of 
yv  c&nnogait,  ande  Minister  yarcof,  to  pro- 
clame  haiie  duk  of  Albaynyc  Erie  of  Knse 
on  ye  one  part.  And  Marie  be  ye  grace  of 
god  quene  of  Scottis,  Soverotic,  ou  ye  uyer 
part.  The  quilk  ye  kirk  ordaini«  ye  Myn- 
ister  to  do,  wyt  Invocatione  of  ye  name  of 
God." 

ON  THE  OPTlCAt.  PROPERTIES  OF 
MOTHEtt-Or-rtARL,  ANB  THE  ME- 
THOD Of  CO.MMUNICATING  THEM 
TO  WAX  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES. 

By  DAVii>  Bb£wsteb,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Load,  and  Ediiu 

MoTHEK-or-PFARi.  is  a  well-known 
substance,  obtained  principally  from 
the  bIicU  of  the  Pearl  Oyster ;  and  from 
the  faclUty  with  which  it  can  be  cut 
and  pohshed,  it  has  been  long  employ- 
ed for  a  viu-iety  of  useful  aud  orna- 
mental purposes.  Every  person  muBt 
hn\"c  observed  the  fine  play  of  the  pris- 
matic colours,  to  which  mother-of-jx-arl 
owes  its  value  as  un  ornamental  sub- 
stince,  Sic.  and  the  ever  varying  suc- 
cession of  fresh  tints  which  may  be 
developed,  either  by  changing  the  ui- 
cUnation  of  the  plat«,  or  the  direction 
of  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  these  colours  have 
never  been  investigated:  they  have  been 
carelessly  ascribed  to  the  laminated 
structure  of  the  shell,  .ind  have  been 
regarded  as  a  fine  proof  of  the  New- 
tonian Theory  of  the  colours  of  natiiral 
bodies. 

I.  On  ike  Optical  Properties  of  Mother' 
of-pearf. 

In  order  to  observe  all  the  proper- 
ties which  we  propose  to  describe  in 
this  paper,  we  must  select  a  piece  of  re- 
gularly formed  mother-of-pearl,  which 
IS  known  by  the  unifonnity  of  its 
white  colour  in  day-light,  resembling 
somewhat  the  i>earl  itself,  and  scarcely 
exhibiting  any  of  the  prismatic  tints. 
Thi&  regularity  of  structure  is  not  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary  pieces 
of  mother-of-pearl,  nor  is  it  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  mere  exiubitLon 
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of  some  of  its  most  remarkable  pro- 
perties ;  but  in  order  to  understand  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  colours,  the 
experiments  must  be  repeated  with 
pieces  that  are  regularly  tbrmal. 

If  we  take  a  plate  of  regularly  formed 
mother-of-pearl,  having   its  two  op- 

iiosite  surfaces  ground  perfectly  flat 
but  not  polished),  either  upon  a  blue 
stone,  or  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  with 
the  powder  of  scbistus,  and  if,  with 
the  eye  placed  close  to  the  plate,  we 
view  in  it,  by  reflection,  a  candle 
standing  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
we  shall  observe  a  dull  and  imperfect 
image,  free  from  all  prismatic  colours. 
This  image  is  fornitd  upon  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  reflection,  and  is 
faint  and  undefined,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect reflecting  jwwer  of  the  ground 
surface.  On  one  side  of  this  imper- 
fect imiige  will  be  seen  a  brighter  im- 
age, glowing  with  the  prismatic  col- 
ours, and  separated  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  the  colours  formed  by  one  of 
the  angles  of  a  common  equilateral 
prism  of  flint  glass. 

If  the  uLite  is  now  turned  round  in 
its  own  plane,  the  observer  continuing 
to  see  the  image,  the  prismatic  image 
will  follow  the  motion  of  the  plate,  and 
perform  a  complete  revolution  about 
the  common  image,  the  blue  rays 
always  keeping  nearest  the  common 
image,  and  the  red  rays  farthest  from  it. 
J.et  the  plane  be  now  placed  iu  such  a 
position,  that  the  prismatic  image  is  in 
the  plane  of  reflection,  and  between  the 
common  image  and  the  observer,  and 
let  the  image  of  the  candle  be  viewed 
at  various  angles  of  incidence.  1 1  will 
then  be  found,  that  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  prismatic  image  from  the 
common  imi^e  gradually  increases  as 
the  candle  is  viewed  more  obliquely, 
the  distance  being  2°  7',  when  the 
candle  is  seen  almost  perpendicularly 
in  the  plate,  and  9°  14',  when  it  is 
been  at  the  greatest  obliquity.  This 
angular  distance  varies  with  more  ra- 
pidity when  the  plate  is  turned  round 
180°,  so  as  to  place  the  common  im- 
age between  the  prismatic  image  and 
the  observer  ;  but  in  this  case,  we  can- 
not observe  the  angle  nmch  beyond 
CO*'  where  it  amounts  to  4,°  30'. 

On  the  outside  of  the  prismatic  image 
will  be  observed  a  mass  of  coloured 
light,  nearly  at  the  same  distance  be- 
yond the  prismatic  imago  that  the  pris- 
matic image  is  from  the  common  unage. 
These  three  images  are  alwavs  in  the 
E 
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wIjo,  in  the  above  year,  was  appointtxl 
Comptroller  of  the  Tliirds  of  Betit;- 
ficeSj*  a  character  of  some  notoriety 
ill  his  day,  I  cannot  precisely  deter- 
mine. It  is,  however,  evidently  the 
production  of  the  Kith  century,  and 
is  authenticated  by  his  attestation 
throughout,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the 
Director  of  Chancery.  Between  the 
exterior  binding  and  the  backs  of  the 
leaves,  where  it  had  beea  pretty  effec- 
tually concealed,  there  appeared  a  tliin- 
ly  folded  scrap  of  paper,  which  prov- 
ed to  be  a  minute  of  a  protest,  taken 
at  the  re<iuest  of  parties  by  Nichol- 
son, acting  in  his  professional  capaci- 
ty, in  the  view  of  being  afterwards 
extended.  Of  tliis  document,  which 
fills  a  single  sheet,  and  ia  besides 
evinced  by  the  water-mark  to  be  of 
corresponiiing  antiquity  with  the  pro- 
tocol), the  following  is  an  accurate 
transcript : 

•'  Upone  tlie  xxv  day  of  July  anno  etc* 
Lxvii,,  hora  tertia  post  meridiem,  pricsen- 
dbus  Richardu  CarmicliacU  de  etldcnu, 
Niaiiino  laraby,-f- patncio  Cranston,  Henrico 
Sinclcir. 

My  lord  Ijnidesy  requyrit  thomas  Sinclair 
to  seall  tliir  liirec  writtiiigis  eftre  following 
contcnit  in  yis  writtinge, 

'  Uegina, 
Keiparc  of  our  privy  scill.  It  is  oar  will  and 
we  charge  te.  It  is  our  will  and  we  cliarge 
zeX  that,  incontinent  eftre  the  sight  hcirof, 
ze  put  out  prive  st-ill  to  our  thre  Icttres  un- 
derwritten, subscript  wyt  oure  hand,  one  of 
yanic  beirandc  dimmissioune,  and  rcnun- 
ciatiounc  of  the  govemmcnte  of  our  realmo, 
in  favouris  of  our  niaist  dcir  sone:  Anc 
Oyer  niakandc  our  bredcr  James  eric  of 
murray  Regent  to  our  said  sone,  during 
his  niinoritie ;  And  the  third,  in  caise  of 
our  saide  bnidris  deceise,  or  quhill  he  cum 
wydn  our  realine,  etc.  Makunde  James 
duke  of  chastcautarault,  Matliow  crle  of 
lennox,  Archibalde  erie  of  ergile,  Jobne 
crle  of  athoks  Janie»  crle  of  Mortoune, 
alexaudre  crle  of  Glencarrie,  and  Jolinc  crle 
of  Mar, — And,  in  caiue  of  the  said  James 
erle  of  murrayis  refuiiing  of  acceptalioune 
of  the  Baidci  office  singuJ«rlie  u]ioae  him, 
makande  him,  &.  yaine  Regentis  to  oure 
said  lone  ;  ns  tlie  saidis  lettres  at  lentlic 
bcris,  fccp;)nde  yir  prcsentis  for  ze  war- 
rande,  subscryvit  wyt  our  hunde  at  loch- 
Icvin,  the  XXI III  day  of  J ulii,  and  of  oure 


•  Records  of  Assumption  of  Think  of 
Benefices,  unprinted  Acts  of  Sederunt,  &c. 

•f  This  Ninian  Lamby  was  a  burgess  of 
Edinburgh ;  he  is  a  witness  to  a  discharge 
in  the  year  1557,  entered  in  a  protocol  of  a 
John  Itobcrt<<on. 

X  ThU  rcpetidon,  as  well  as  other  things 
in  the  deed,  Indicate  the  piedpitancy  of  its 
execution. 
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Regne  the  xxv  zeire,  sic  saibucribitiir 
Marie  R — And,  in  name,  and  behalfc  of 
the  Remanent  lordis  foursaidis,  Requyrit 
Thomas  Sinclair  to  seall  the  saidis  Icttres, 
and  oRerit  him  the  said  warrandc.  Quha 
onitwcrit  yat  aa  limg  as  the  quenis  majeste 
is  in  warde,  he  waldc  seall  na  sic  luttrcs  that 
are  extreordinare.  And  yereafter  the  saide 
lorde  preissit  him  yerto.  And  take  fra 
him  the  privy  le'iU,  and  vyl  cumpany  of 
fMtU,  comprUil  him  to  sdli  lite  name,  Quilk 
ye  said  thomos  proteatit  wes  agains  his 
will  •  vi  maiori,'  to  ye  quhillds  he  culd  not 
resist.  Ande  the  saide  Lord  tuke  insOu. 
mentis  yHt  he  oHerit  to  liim  the  letter  for  his 
warrandc." 

Wc  are  thus  furnished  with  a  con- 
temporary copy  of  a  missing  document 
— the  warrant  of  Mary  for  her  own 
abdication.  The  privy  seal,  then  "  de 
facto,"  was  not  appended  to  the  three 
instruments  until  late  in  the  2oth  of 
July.  A  curious  instance  is  afforded 
of  the  resolute  manner  in  which  Lynd- 
say,  styled  by  Robertson  "  the  Zealot" 
of  his  party,  hurried  on  tlie  accom- 
phshmeut  of  their  measures,  at  a  crisis 
of  considerable  difficulty.  And  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  hazard,  and  per- 
haps unpopularity,  of  the  enterprize, 
may  be  discoverable  in  this  marked 
opposition  of  a  public  officer,*  wlio 
might  not  be  altogether  uninfluenct^d 
by  the  natitmai  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment, asserted  to  have  undergone  a 
change  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  Queen. 

Thealwve  circumstance,  though  un- 
noticed by  any  historian,  is,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  ex.tract  which  tbllows,  al- 
luded to  in  the  supplication  presented 
to  the  Queen's  Parliament,  upon  the 
12th  of  June,  in  the  year  1571,  insert- 
ed in  Bannatyne's  MS.  Journal  in  the 
Advocates'  Library. 

"  It  ig  not  to  be  past  over  in  silence,  in 
what  manner  the  privie  seale  was  apiiendit 
to  that  Letter  (the  Royal  Letter  of  Detnu. 
sion),  ho-j;  it  violtrtiilic,  and  be  force  [waaX 
reft  out  of  Vii  Kfipvris'  handiji  as  may  ap~ 
piir  lie  aulhentick  d<icunienlia,  sua  as  hir 
Maiestis  subscription  was  purchased  by 
force,  #0  -aiit  the  Seill  ertorled  Ix- force:" 

Without,  however,  what  lias  been 
premised,  the  fact,  restiiig  merely 
upon  ex  parte  statement,  might  have 
been  discredited,  if  not  utterly  tlis- 
believed,  J.  R. 

*  Tliomas  Sinclair,  we  are  informed  by 
the  Register  of  the  Privy  S«al,  filled  the 
situation  of  deputy  of  tliat  seal  fram  die 
year  15.55  to  the  year  157*,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  Henry  Sinclair,  probably 
the  same  wlio  figures  as  one  of  the  witnesse* 
to  the  protest. 
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im.'2  On  the  Optical  Proper 

P.  S. — The  order  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  die  marriage  between  Darnley 
and  Queen  Mary  is  still  extant  in  tht: 
"  Buik  of  the  Kirk  of  the  Canagait," 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious 
registers  of  the  kind  that  is  extant. 

"  The  21  of  July  anno  domtni  1565. 

"  The  quhtlk  dayJtihnc  Brand  M)iti4t<r 
presenlit  to  ye  kirk  anc  writliug-writtcn  be 
ye  Jufticc  Clerk  hand,  dasyring  ye  kirk  of 
ye  cannogoit,  ande  Minister  yareof,  to  pro- 
clame  horic  duk  of  Albaynye  Erie  of  Hoisc 
on  ye  one  port.  And  Miirie  be  ye  grace  of 
god  queue  of  Scottis,  Soverane,  on  ye  iiyer 
port.  The  quilk  ye  kirk  Ordwnis  ye  Myn- 
ister  to  do,  wyt  Invocatione  of  ye  name  of 
God." 

ON  THE  OPTICAL  FaOFEETIES  OP 
MOTHER-Or-PEARl,  AND  THE  ME- 
THOD OF  COMSIUNICATINO  THEM 
TO  WAX  AND  OTHEK  BITBSTANCES. 

By  DAvin  Bkewstes^  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Land,  and  Edin. 

MoTHEH-or-PF.AUL  IS  0  well-knowu 
substanee,  obtained  principally  from 
the  shell  of  the  Pearl  Oyster ;  and  troin 
the  tacility  with  which  it  can  be  cut 
and  polished,  it  has  been  long  employ- 
ed for  a  variety  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  Every  person  must 
haw  observ-ed  the  fine  play  of  the  pris- 
matic colours,  to  which  mother- of-pcarl 
owes  its  value  .ts  an  ornamental  sub- 
stance, &c.  and  the  ever  varying  suc- 
cession of  fresh  tints  which  may  be 
developed,  either  by  changing  the  in- 
clination of  the  plate,  or  the  tlirection 
of  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  these  colours  have 
never  been  investigated :  they  have  been 
carelessly  ascribe<i  to  the  laminated 
stnicturc  of  the  shell,  and  have  been 
regarded  us  a  fine  proof  of  the  New- 
tonian Theory  of  the  colours  of  natural 
bodies. 

I.  On  the  Optical  Prorperiies  of  Mother- 
of'pearf. 

In  order  to  observe  all  the  proper- 
ties which  we  propose  to  describe  in 
this  paper,  we  must  select  a  piece  of  re- 
gularly formed  mother-of-pearl,  which 
is  known  by  the  uniformity  of  its 
white  colour  in  day-light,  resembUng 
somewhat  the  peart  itself,  and  scarcely 
exhibiting  any  of  the  prismatic  tints. 
Thi«  regularity  of  structure  is  not  often 
to  be  met  witn  in  the  ordinary  pieces 
of  mother-of-pearl,  nor  is  it  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  mere  exhibition 
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of  some  of  its  most  remarkable  pro- 
lierties ;  but  in  order  to  unc^erstaua  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  colours,  the 
experiments  must  be  repeatetl  with 
pieces  that  are  regularly  forinetl. 

If  we  take  a  plate  of  regularly  formed 
mother-of-pearl,  having  its  two  op- 
posite surfaces  ground  perfectly  flat 
Qbut  not  polished),  either  upon  a  blue 
stone,  or  upon  a  plate  of  glas.s,  mth 
the  powder  of  schistus,  and  if,  with 
the  eye  placed  close  to  the  plate,  we 
view  in  it,  by  reflection,  a  candle 
standing  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fcet> 
we  shall  observe  a  duU  and  imperfect 
image,  free  from  all  prismatic  colours. 
This  image  is  formed  upon  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  reflection,  and  is, 
faint  and  undefined,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect reflecting  power  of  the  ground 
surface.  On  one  side  of  this  imper- 
fect image  will  be  seen  a  brighter  im- 
age, glowing  with  the  prismatic  col- 
ours, and  separated  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  the  colours  formed  by  one  of 
tlie  angles  of  a  common  equilateral 
prism  uf  flint  glfkss. 

If  the  plate  is  now  turned  round  in 
its  own  plane,  the  observer  continuing 
to  see  the  image,  the  prismatic  image 
will  foUovr  the  motion  of  the  plate,  and 
perform  a  complete  revolution  about 
the  common  image,  the  blue  rays 
always  keeping  nearest  the  common 
image,  and  the  red  rays  farthest  from  it. 
J<et  the  plane  be  uow  placed  in  such  a 
position,  that  the  prismatic  image  is  in 
the  plane  of  reflection,  und  between  the 
common  image  and  the  observer,  and 
let  the  image  of  the  candle  be  viewed 
at  various  angles  of  incidence.  1 1  will 
then  be  found,  that  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  prismatic  image  from  the 
common  image  graduidly  increases  as 
the  candle  is  viewed  more  obliquely, 
the  distance  being  2'^  7',  when  the 
candle  is  seen  almost  perpendicularly 
in  the  plate,  and  0°  14',  when  it  is 
seen  at  the  greatest  obliquity.  This 
nngtUar  distance  varies  with  more  ra- 
pidity when  the  plate  is  turned  round 
180",  60  as  to  place  the  common  im- 

3;e  between  the  prismatic  image  and 
le  observer  ;  but  in  this  case,  we  can- 
not observe  the  angle  much  beyond 
60°  where  it  amounts  to  *°  30'. 

On  the  outside  of  the  prismatic  image 
will  be  observed  a  mass  of  coloured 
light,  nearly  at  the  same  distance  be- 
yond the  prismatic  iniuge  that  the  pris- 
matic image  is  from  the  common  image. 
These  three  images  arc  alwavs  in  the 
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same  straight  line ;  but  the  angular 
distance  of  the  mass  of,  coloured  light 
varies  according  to  a  law  different  from 
that  of  the  prismatic  image.  At  great 
angles  of  obliquity,  this  mass  of  light 
has  a  beautiful  crimson  colour ;  at  an 
angle  of  about  37°  it  becomes  green, 
and  at  less  angles  it  acquires  a  yellow 
hue,  approaching  to  white,  and  be- 
comes very  luminous.  The  colours  of 
this  mass  of  light  become  more  bril- 
liant when  the  plate  of  mother-of- 
pearl  is  polished,  and  have  an  origin 
essentially  different  from  the  colours 
of  the  prismatic  image. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
phenomena  only  in  the  case  where  the 
surface  has  merely  that  slight  degree 
of  polish  which  accompanies  smooth 
grinding.  If  a'greater  degree  of  polish, 
however,  is  communicated  to  the  plate, 
the  common  imj^e  becomes  more  bril- 
liant, and  a  neiu  prismatic  image  starts 
up,  diametricaUy  opposite  to  the  Jirst 
prismatic  image,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  common  image.  This 
second  prismatic  image  resembles  in 
every  respect  the  first,  and  follows  the 
same  law  by  a  variation  of  the  angle  of 
incidence.  Its  brilliancy  increases 
with  the  polish  of  the  surface,  and 
when  this  polish  is  very  high,  the  se- 
cond prismatic  image  is  nearly  as  bright 
as  the  first,  which  has  its  brilliancy  a 
little  impaired  by  polishing.  This 
second  image  is  never  accompanied, 
like  the  first,  by  a  mass  of  coloured 
light.  If  thfe  polish  of  the  surface  is 
removed  by  grinding,  the  second  pris- 
matic image  vanishes,  and  the  first  re- 
sumes its  primitive  brilliancy. 

When  the  preceding  experiments  are 
repeated  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
plate  of  mother-of-pearl,  the  same 
phenomena  are  observed,  but  in  a 
reverse  order,  the  first  prismatic  image 
and  the  mass  of  coloured  light  being 
now  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plate. 

In  examining  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  mother-of-pearl,  we  shall 
perceive  nhenomena  analogous  to  those 
which  have  been  described.  A  col- 
oured image  will  be  seen  on  each  side 
of  the  common  image,  having  the  same 
angular  distance  from  it  as  those  seen 
by  reflection,  and  resembling  them  in 
every  particular,  the  blue  light  being 
nearest  the  common  image,  and  the 
red  light  farthest  from  it.  These 
two  images,  however,  are  generally 
fainter  than  those  seen  by  reflection : 
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When  the  second  prismatic  image  is 
extinguished,  by  removing  the  polish, 
it  is  then  the  most  brilliant  when  seen 
by  transmission  ;  andj  in  general,  the 
imf^e  which  is  brightest  by  reflection 
is  faintest  by  transmission,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  that 
are  irregularly  formed,  the  common 
reflected  image  is  encircled  by  a  num- 
ber of  irregular  prismatic  images  at 
diflerent  distances  from  it. 


II.  On  the  Communication  of  the 
Colours  of  Mother-of-pearl  to  other 
Substances. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  now 
described  must  be  allowed  to  be  very 
singular,  and  contrary  to  all  our  no- 
tions of  the  action  of  surfaces  upon 
light;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  their  communicabili- 
ty,  it  is  probable  that  philosophers 
would  have  remained  satisfied  with  as- 
cribing them  to  reflection  from  differ- 
ently inclined  planes  near  the  surface 
of  the  shell. 

In  measuring  the  angular  distances, 
of  the  prismatic  image  from  the  com- 
mon image  se^n  by  reflection,  I  had 
occasion  to  fix  the  mother-of-pearl  to 
a  goniometer  by  means  of  a  cement 
made  of  rosin  and  bees-wax.  Upon 
removing  it  from  the  cement  when  in 
a  hard  state,  by  making  it  spring  off 
by  insinuating  the  edge  of  a  knife,  the 
plate  of  mother-of-pearl  left  a  dean 
impression  of  its  own  surface ;  and  I 
was  surprised  to  observe,  that  the  ce- 
ment had  actually  received  the  proper- 
ty of  producing  the  colours  which 
were  e^diibited  by  the  mother-of-pearl. 
This  unexpected  phenomenon  was  at 
first  attributed  by  myself,  and  by  se- 
veral gentlemen  who  saw  the  experi- 
ments, to  a  very  thin  film  of  mother- 
of-pearl  detached  from  the  plate,  and 
left  upon  the  cement ;  but  subsequent 
experiments  convinced  me  that  this 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  mother- 
of-pearl  really  communicated  to  the 
cement  the  properties  which  it  pos- 


The  best  method  of  making  this  ex- 
periment is  to  employ  black  sealing- 
wax,  and  to  take  the  impression  from 
the  mother-of-pearl  when  the  wax  is 
rendered  as  fluid  as  possible  by  heat. 
The  mother-of-pearl  should  be  fixed 
to  a  handle  like  a  seal,  and  its  surface 
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should  be  carefully  deprived  of  any 
greusy  substance  that  might  accident- 
nDy  be  adhering  to  it. 

Thu  properties  of  mother-of-pearl 
may  also  be  communicated  in  this  way 
to  balsam-of-tolu,  gum-arabic,  gold- 
leaf  plactd  upon  wax,  tiufoil,  ihc  fu- 
sible metal  composed  of  bismuth  and 
mercury  J  and  to  lead,  by  hard  pressure 
or  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  When  the 
impression  is  first  made  upon  the  fu- 
sible metal,  the  play  of  colours  is  sin- 
gularly tine  \  but  the  metallic  surface 
Boon  loses  its  polish,  and  the  colours 
gradually  decay. 

In  order  to  show  that  in  these  cases 
no  part  of  the  raother-of- pearl  is  left 
on  the  surface,  I  plunged  a  piece  of 
wax,  after  it  had  received  the  impres- 
sion, into  nitric  acid,  wltich  would 
have  instantly  destroyed  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  which  the  mother-of-pearl 
is  chiefly  con^jiosed,  but  it  had  no  ef- 
fect eitiier  in  destroying  or  diminish- 
ing the  colorific  property  of  the  sur- 
face. In  soft  cements,  made  of  bees- 
wax and  rosin,  the  slightest  degree  of 
heat  destroys  the  superficial  confipfu- 
ratiou,  by  which  the  colour  is  produ- 
ced. In  sealing-wax,  f^m-nrabic,  and 
realgar,  &  much  greater  heut  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  it ;  but  in  tinfoil  and 
lead,  its  destruction  can  <}nly  be  ef- 
fected by  the  temperature  at  which 
tliey  cease  to  become  soUd, 

If  we  now  examine  the  prismatic 
images  reflected  from  the  wax  which 
has  received  the  im]ires&ion  from  an 
unpolishc*!  piece  of  mother-of-pearl, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  single  prismatic 
image  which  is  thus  produced  is  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  common 
image,  whereas  it  is  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  common  image  in  the  roo- 
ther-of-pearl  itself. 

At  different  angles  of  incidence,  the 
two  coloured  images,  formed  by  the 
wax,  follow  the  same  laws  as  those 
produced  by  the  mother-of-pearl ;  but 
the  mass  of  green  and  crimson  light 
never  appears :  It  is  therefore  &m&ed 
by  some  internal  structure,  which  can- 
not Ik;  communicated  to  other  bodies. 

^Mien  an  impression  is  taken  from 
the  fracture  of  mother-of-pearl,  its 
faculty  of  producing  colour  is  also 
communicated.  In  imparting  to  gum- 
arabic  and  balsam-of-tolu  the  super- 
ficial configuration  of  mother-of-i>earl, 
we  are  enabled,  on  account  of  their 
transparency,  to  observe  the  changes 
induced  upon  the  trunsmitted  light. 


Tile  extraordinary  images  fonnetl  by 
reflection  were  both  visible — the  pri- 
mary one  being  remarkably  brilliant, 
and  the  secondary  one  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  but  when  the  hght  was 
transmitted  through  the  gum,  the 
primary  image  was  nearly  extinct, 
while  the  secondary  one  was  unusu- 
aJly  brilliant  and  highly-colom-ed,  far 
surpassing  in  splendour  those  which 
are  formed  by  transmission  through 
the  mother-of-pearl  itself.  When 
both  the  surfaces  of  gum-arabic  are 
impressed  with  mother-of-pearl,  four 
images  are  seen.  The  colours  seen  by 
transmission  are  more  brilliant  in  the 
gum  than  in  the  balsam,  as  the  latter 
has  the  greatest  reflective  power ;  but 
the  coloured  images  protluced  by  re- 
flection do  not  seem  to  have  suttered 
a  greater  dispersion  when  they  are 
formed  by  the  metals  than  when  they 
ore  tbrmed  by  cements. 

Wlien  the  impression  i.s  taken  from 
a  pearl,  the  wax  receives  a  diaracter 
similar  to  that  which  is  possessed  by 
the  pearl.  Tlie  image  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  pearl  us  enveloped 
in  a  quantity  of  xmfurnied  light,  aris- 
ing from  a  cause  which  will  afterwards 
be  explained ;  and  the  very  same 
white  nebulosity  is  reflected  from  tht> 
wax. 

(Tn  be  conlinued.J 


LETTER 

TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  GONSTABLE, 

From  Mk  Dinmowt. 

WY   I-ORD, 

Your  Lordship  will  be  very  concern- 
ed to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  old 
tenant  Maggie  Scott :  she  Las  been 
long  on  your  estate  j  and  although  the 
rent  she  paid  was  but  small,  yet  every 
body  had  a  respect  for  her  from  her 
great  aae  and  former  character,  for  she 
was  in  ner  78th  year  when  she  died; 
and  lias,  as  your  Lordship  may  re- 
member my  telhng  you,  been  in  a 
very  weakly  condition  for  many  years 
past:  she  was  always  drivelling  and 
repeating  what  otlier  people  Kiid  to 
her  as  olxservations  of  her  own,  and 
was  grown  very  ignorant  of  e\ery 
thing  passing  in  the  world.  But  as  I 
remeinbered  her  once  a  very  enter- 
taining woman,  smd  had  u  love  for  the 
stories  she  usid  to  tdl  .'ibout  the  45, 
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and  80  fbrthj  I  always  continued  to 

gay  her  a  visit  now  and  then,  and  see 
ow  her  affidrs  were  going  on.  In- 
Aeed,  there  were  few  months  that  I 
did  not  see  her,  although  I  am  sure 
her  talk  was  very  wearisome.  Her 
daughter,  that  has  been  out  of  the 
country,  was  sent  for  when  her  end 
was  supposed  to  be  near ;  for  tihe  old 
body  was  quite  sensible  of  her  state, 
and  knew  she  could  not  last  above  a 
month  or  two,  and  indeed  gave  direc- 
tions about  her  fhneral,  and  desired 
to  be  interred  in  her  old  blue  gown  in 
which  she  had  been  married.  She 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard,  in  the 
same  grave  with  old  Ma^e  Reekie, 
her  cousin;  and  the  principal  mourner 
was  one  Ht^hie,  who  had  lived  in 
her  house  ror  some  time,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  privately,  married  to 
her.  ITie  old  woman's  character  suf- 
fered greatly  at  one  time  in  conse- 
quence of  her  connexion  with  this 
man, — ^but  dead  dogs  are  all  good. 
Some  old  people  of  tne  parish  lament 
the  mistress;  such  as  old  Adam,  he 
that  was  once  the  principal  lawyer  of 
these  parts,  Mrs  P.,  also  long  Bob 
the  witty  writer  in  South-side,  who  is 
supposea  to  have  been  familiar  with 
her  in  her  youth ;  he  wears  a  crape  on 
his  hat  ever  since.  Your  Lordship's 
principal  tenant,  Frank,  took  no  con- 
cern in  the  matter,  and  would  not 
even  allow  the  old  woman  a  single 
drop  of  wine  from  his  cellar,  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  Notice  was 
taken  of  her  death  in  a  very  indiffer- 
ent discourse  preached  by  a  dominie  < 
from  the  Border,  who  has  paid  great 
attention  to  her  daughter  since  she 
came ;  as  also,  surly  James  Horn  in 
Roseside.  These  two  had  a  farm  held 
at  will  from  a  laird  over  the  glen,  but 
he  turned  them  out,  being  incapable. 
Both  oF  them  are  much  with  her,  but 
people  say  she  will  not  marry  either 
of  them,  although  I  hear  it  whispered 
she  is  thicker  than  she  should  be  with 
both ;  as  also  with  soAie  others,  par- 
ticularly Hughie  (which  shocks  every 
body  that  reflects  on  die  footing  he 
was  on  with  her  mother).  Indeed,  if 
all  be  true  that  is  said,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  shabby  sort  of  fellow  in  the  coun- 
try-side but  what  she  draws  up  with. 
She  is  said  to  keep  company  with 
cheeping  Charlie;  but  this  must  be 
mere  reports.  In  the  mean  time  she 
has  dropt  her  mother's  name,  and 
passes  by  the  nam&  of  Reekie,  which 
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she  thinks  more  genteel,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  bit  heritage  to  which 
it  is  not  certain  whether  she  have  much 
title.  1  take  the  liberty  of  writing  your 
Lordship  these  few  lines,  merely  to  put 
your  Lordship  on  your  guard  against 
granting  this  ill-behaved  young  wo- 
man any  renewal  of  the  tack,  which 
I  hear  expires  in  two  years'.  At  least, 
your  Lordship  should  insist  on  her 
parting  with  the  Dominie  and  James 
Horn,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  any  re- 
spectable person  to  be  seen  with,  and 
to  see  if  she  cannot  get  herself  married 
upon  some  decent  young  man  of  your 
Lordship's  tenantry,  who  will  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  farm,  which  seems 
to  be  as  yet  in  the  same  old-fashioned 
state  that  the  old  woman  had  alwa^ 
been  used  to.  Yotu"  Lordship  will 
see  that  I  have  no  motive  in  all  this 
but  merely  your  Lordship's  Interest, 
and  a  r^;ard  for  the  family ;  with  kind 
compliments  to  Mr  Fyfe  and  Mr  Shaw, 
and  all  inquiring  friends,  I  remain,  till 
death,  your  Lordship's  obedient  ser- 
vant, and  friend  at  command, 

Damdie  Oimmomt. 


ON  THE  PBESENT  STATE    OF    ANIHAL 
HACNETISH  IN  GERMANY. 

MR  EDITOR, 

The  first  section  of  the  work  on  Ani- 
mal Magnetism,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  your  last  Number,  after 
some  general  reflections  on  Animal 
Magnetism,  and  on  the  Organic  Ether, 
by  Professor  Eschenmayer,  contains 
an  account  of  a  remarkable  prophecy 
of  the  death  of  an  eminent  person, 
by  two  somnambulists,  which  was 
flilfilled  in  the  end  of  October  1816. 
Professor  Eschenmayer,  who  commu- 
nicates this  account,  pledges  himself 
for  its  truth,  having  himself  received 
the  particuhof  of  it  from  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  respectability.  The 
names  of  all  the  witnesses,  and  of  the 
person  whose  death  is  prophesied,  are 
given  in  initials;  but  it  is  declared, 
that  any  one  desirous  of  more  particu- 
lar information  respecting  them  may 
without  difficulty  obtain  it. 

Mademoiselle  W.  (a  celebrated  som- 
nambulist m^tionra  in  Hufeland's 
Journal,  in  an  account  given  by  the 
court  physician,  Klein)  prophesied  in 
1812,  oa  the  12th  of  July,  in  the 
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M  of  the  court  physician,  Kl — , 
Fee  other  persons  of  distinction, 
M.  would  die  in  the  year  1816, 
n  the  18th  and  SOth  of  April, 
mcommon  manner.    The  som- 
]iat  at  the  same  time  ei^joined 
!S^t  to  preserve  the  sbrictest 
f  as  the  smallest  indiscretion 
gutigect  her  and  them  to  very 
sant  consequences :  she,  in  par- 
,  would  be  regarded  as  insane. 
Qoiselle  W.  had  often  said,  that 
}f  her  prophecies  ought  to  be 
ed  as  positive,  till  she  had  con- 
them  in  her  next  crisis.     On 
•count  her  divinations  were  al- 
oade  the  subject  of  inquiry  du- 
he  succeeding  paroxysm.     Ac- 
fgLj,  when  the  question  regard- 
le  ftdfilment  of  this  prediction 
It  to  her,  in  a  crisis,  tne  date  of 
has  been  forgotten,  she  replied, 
le  year  of  the  death  was  aeter- 
,  but  that  she  might  have  erred 
)  month.     This  prophecy  was 
«d  but  to  a  few  Mends.    The 
of  its  fiilfilment  was  very  dis- 
nd  other  circumstances  required 
u     Professor  Eschenmayer  had 
(tf  it  as  a  dark  saying ;  but  at 
ime  he  had  no  l>elief  in  such 
if  divination,  and  no  desire  to 
more  minute  inquiries.    Three 
ifter  this,  a  second  somnambulist 
ted  the  same  event;   and  not 
ras  the  year  and  the  month  fore- 
but  also  the  day  of  the  death 
dly  fixed.    It  was  in  AprU  1816 
lie  Professor  heard  from  a  friend 
irticular  details  of  both  the  first 
eeond  predictions ;  but  he  could 
10  credit  to  such  extraordinary 
mena.    He  had  indeed  written  a 
e  upon  Animal  Magnetism,  and 
roared  therein  to  explain,  upon 
»1  principles,  the  universal  ap- 
ices of  the  soul,  which  seem  to 
r  us  independent  of  time  and. 
;  but  such  a  power  of  divination, 
,  without  acknowledging  the  in- 
e  of  a  hig^^  world,  appears  in- 
ehensible,  exceeded  his  belief. 
the  17th  of  April  1816,  Kr— ,  a 
imbulist  magnetised  by  Dr  N. 
ened,  in  presence  of  the  court 
aan,  Kl — ,  Dr  N.  and  Professor 
that  S.  M.  would  die  in  that 
m  the  month  of  October.    Many 
tant  bets  were  lost  and  won  on 
nlgect ;  but  how  exactly  every 
came  to  pass  in  the  end  of  Octo- 
816,  those  who  are  acquainted 
the  event  do  not  require  to  be 
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told.  In  the  first  prophecy  it  is  par* 
ticularly  mentioned  that  Mademoiselle 
W.  said  to  Dr  Kl— ,  that  he  should 
be  sent  for  before  the  death ;  and  this 
in  reality  took  place. 

"  This  is  the  fact,"  says  Eschen- 
mayer, "  and  nothing  but  the  fiict ; — 
let  they  who  please  exercise  upon  it  their 
cold  scepticism  or  their  amusing  ridi- 
cule. They  are  both  alike  unworthy 
of  regard,  and  I  meet  them  with  the 
motto  from  Hufeland  and  Sti^Uts, 

*  Factam  infectum  fieri  nequit.* 

This  one  resource  still  remains:  It 
was  all  Chance.    Miserable  evasion !" 

The  third  communication  in  this 
section  of  the  Archives  is  by  Professor 
Nasse,  and  contains  an  account  of  a 
case  which,  in  the  Professor's  opinion, 
points  out  a  relation  of  the  Animid 
Magnetism  hitherto  unobserved.  It  is 
entitled,  "  The  Dependence  which  a 
dying  Person  who  has  been  magnetised 
has  on  the  Magnetiser." 

Professor  Nasse  was  called  to  the 
assistance  of  the  wife  of  Mr  Zimmer- 
mann  in  Bielefeld,  who  was  dying  of 
consumption.  All  the  usual  remedies 
had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  Dr  Nasse 
proposed  animal  magnetism. 

Zimmermann,  who  was  sincerely 
attached  to  his  wife,  imdertook  the 
manipulation  himself.  At  first  it  had 
the  usual  effect  of  producing  sleep, 
and  a  few  incoherent  words  were  ut- 
tered during  the  crisis;  but  after  it 
had  been  continued  twenty-four  days, 
the  patient  shewed  no  symptoms  of 
amendment. 

At  the  commencement,  the  Magnet- 
ism had  made  her  more  cheerful ;  bi\t 
now  she  became  very  peevish  and  sus- 
picious; and  her  husband  confessed 
candidly  to  Dr  Nasse,  that  he  doubted 
much  that  the  change  in  his  wife's 
temper  and  behaviour  had  made  him. 
lose  the  lively  interest  he  had  at  first 
felt  for  her  recovery.  As  there  were 
evicfent  proofs  of  mutual  dislike,  Dr 
Nasse  thought  it  advisable  that  Zim- 
mermann should  give  up  the  manipu- 
lation ;  but  there  was  no  one  the  Doc- 
tor knew,  who  was  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  patient  to  carry  it  on. 
She  continued  to  grow  worse  every 
day,  and  her  strength  was  quite  ex- 
hausted. About  a  week  after  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Animal  Magnetism, 
the  hour  of  death  approached ;  but 
there  occurred  at  the  same  time  this 
remarkable  phenomenon,  that  the  pa- 
tient could  not  die.     Dr  Nasse  had 
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often  sat  beside  the  dying,  watching 
the  eventful  moment  of  death ;  but  he 
had  never  witnessed  so  tedious  a  de- 
parture as  in  this  patient.  For  two 
days  life  and  death  struggled  together. 
Often  she  lay  surrounded  by  her 
friends,  pale  and  breathless,  ajid  life,  to 
all  appearance,  entirely  extinguished ; 
when  suddenly  she  would  open  her 
eyes,  look  up,  breathe  more  strongly, 
and  seem  again  recalled  to  existence. 
This  happened  so  repeatedly,  that  Dr 
Nasse,  who  at  first  had  considered  it 
as  perhaps  depending  on  the  state  of 
the  lungs  of  the  patient,  became  more 
attentive  and  anxious  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  so  singular  a  circumstance. 
To  his  astonishment,  he  discovered 
that  the  sudden  recdl  to  life  never 
&iled  to  take  place,  every  time  the 
patient's  husband  entered  the  room ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  left  it,  she  again 
sank  down  pale  and  exhausted.  This 
was  so  remarkable,  that  it  did  not 
escape  her  husband's  observation,  and 
he  was  very  desirous  to  renew  the 
magnetical  operations.  But  Dr  Nasse 
thought  it  improper  to  continue  it  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave ;  and 
therefore  Mr  Zimmermann,  yielding 
to  the  arguments  and  persuasions  of 
Dr  Nasse,  quitted  the  room  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  permitted  his  wife 
to  depart  in  peace. 

The  communication  which  precedes 
this,  by  Nasse,  is  an  account,  by.  Dr 
Tritschler  of  Cannstadt,  of  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  cured  in  an  as- 
tonishing manner  by  Animal  Magnet- 
ism. But  as  this  case  is  given  at  great 
length,  I  shall  reserve  the  abridgement 
of  it  for  your  next  Number.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  leave  your  readers  to  make 
their  own  comments  on  the  short  spe- 
cimens of  magnetical  prophecy  and 
physic,  which  have  now  been  given. 

G. 


ON  THE  COCKNEY  SCHOOL  OF  POETRY, 

No  I. 

Our  talk  shall  be  (a  theme  we  never  tire  on) 
Of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeaie,  Milton, 

Byron, 
(Our    England's    Dante) — Wordsworth — 

Hunt,  and  Keats, 
The  Muses'  son  of  promise ;  and  of  what 

feats 
He  yet  may  do. 

C0RKEI.IVS  Webb. 

While   the  whole  critical  world  is 
occupied  with  balancing  the  merits. 


On  the  Cockney  School  of  Poetry. 


[Oet. 


whether  in  theory  or  in  execution,  of 
what  is  commonly  called  The  Lake 
School,  it  is  strange  that  no  one 
seems  to  think  it  at  all  necessary  to 
say  a  single  word  about  another  new 
school  of  poetry  which  has  of  late 
sprung  up  among  us.  This  school  has 
not,  I  believe,  as  yet  received  any 
name ;  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
have  the  honour  of  christening  it,  it 
may  henceforth  be  referred  to  by  the 
designation  of  The  Cockney  School. 
~ts  chief  Doctor  and  Professor  is  Mr 

igh  Hunt,  a  man  certainly  of  some 
talents,  of  extravagant  pretensions  both 
in  wit,  poetry,  and  politics,  and  withal 
of  exquisitely  bad  taste,  and  extremely 
vulgar  modes  of  thinking  and  manners 
in  dl  respects.  He  is  a  man  of  little 
education.  He  knows  absolutely  no* 
thing  of  Greek,  almost  nothii^  of 
Latin,  and  his  knowledge  of  Italian 
literature  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  of  Petrarch's  sonnets, 
and  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
Ariosto,  through  the  medium  of  Mr 
Hoole.  As  to  the  French  poets,  he 
dismisses  them  in  the  mass  as  a  set  of 
prim,  precise,  unnatural  pretenders. 
The  truth  is,  he  is  in  a  state  of  himpy 
ignorance  about  them  and  all  thiit  tney 
£ive  done.  He  has  never  read  Zaire 
nor  Phedre.  To  those  great  Gemum 
poets  who  have  illuminated  the  last 
fifty  years  with  a  splendour  to  whidd 
diis  country  has,  for  a  long  time, 
seen  nothing  comparable,  Mr  Hunt 
is  an  absolute  stranger.  Of  Spanish 
books  he  has  read  Don  Qoixote  (in 
the  translation  of  Motteux),  and  some 
poems  of  Lope  de  Vega  in  the  imita- 
tions of  my  Lord  Holland.  Of  all  the 
great  critical  writers,  either  of  ancient 
or  of  modem  times,  he  is  utterly  ig- 
norant, excepting  only  Mr  Jeffirey  a> 
mong  ourselves. 

With  this  stock  of  knowledge,  Mr 
Hunt  presumes  to  become  the  rounder 
of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  throws 
away  entirely  the  chance  which  he 
mignt  have  had  of  gaining  some  true 
poetical  fame,  had  he  been  less  lofty  in 
his  pretensions.  The  story  of  Riinini 
is  not  wholly  undeserving  of  praise. 
It  possesses  some  tolerable  passages, 
which  are  all  quoted  in  the  Edinburgb 
Reviewer's  account  of  the  poem,-  and 
not  one  of  which  is  quoted  in  the  very 
illiberal  attack  upon  it  in  the  Quar- 
terly. But  such  is  the  wretched  taste 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  executed,  that  most  certainly  no 


man  who  readu 
able  to  prevail  upon  hiniseif  to  read  it 
again.  One  teela  the  same  disgust  ot 
the  idea  of  opening  lUinini,  that  im- 
presses itself  on  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  wlien  he  is  invited  to  enter, 
for  a  second  time,  the  gilded  drawing- 
room  of  K  little  mincing  bonrding- 
schuol  mistress,  who  would  fain  have 
an  At  Home  in  her  houHe.  Every 
thing  is  pretence,  atfectiition,  finery, 
and  gaudiness.  The  beaux  are  attor- 
neys' apprentices,  with  chapeau  bras 
and  Limerick  gloves — fiddlers,  harp- 
teachers,   and   clerks  of  genius:    the 
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it  once  will  ever  be  and  patriotic  feeling,  have  no  place 
in  his  writings.  His  religion  is  a  poor 
tame  dilution  of  the  bla.sphemics  ot'  the 
EiuyclojMndie — ^his  patriotism  a  crude, 
vogue,  incffecluu],  and  sour  Jacobin- 
ism. His  works  csJiibit  no  reverence 
either  for  Ciod  or  man  ,'  neither  altar 
nor  throne  have  any  dignity  in  his 
eyes.  He  speaks  wcU  of  nobody  but 
two  or  three  great  dead  potts,  and  in 
so  speaking  of  them  lie  does  well ; 
but,  alas !  Air  Hunt  is  no  conjurer 
•ri;^»n  »  Xittfatti.  He  pretends,  indeed, 
to  be  an  admirer  of  Spenser  and 
Chaucer,  but  what  he  praises  in  thera 
belles  are  faded  fan-twinkling   spin-  fcis   never  what   is   most  deserving  of 


sters,  prurient  vulgar  misses  from 
school,  and  enormous  citizens'  wives. 
The  company  are  entertained  with 
lukewarm  negus,  and  the  sounds  of  a 
paltry  piano-forte. 

All  the  great  poets  of  our  country 
have  been  men  of  some  rank  in  so- 
ciety, and  there  is  no  vulgarity  in  any 
of  their  writings  ;  but  Mr  Hunt  can- 
not utter  a  dedication,  or  even  a  note, 
without  betraying  the  SfiihlmUth  of  low 
birlh  and  low  habits.  He  is  the  ideal  of 
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praise — it  is  only  that  which  he  hum- 
bly conceives  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  more  perfect  productions  of  Mr 
Leigh  Hunt ;  and  we  can  always  dis- 
cover, in  the  midst  of  his  most  violent 
ravings  about  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
and  ihe  days  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
the  l'"airy  Queen — that  llie  real  objects 
of  his  adiniration  are  the  Coterie  of 
Uannistead  and  the  Editor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer. When  he  talks  about  chi- 
valry and  King  Arthur,  he  is  always 


a  Cockney  Poet.    He  raves  perpetually     thinking  of  himself,   and   "  a  smalt 
almiii "  green  fields,"  "jaunty  streams, '    parti/  of  friends,  who  meet  once  a-iveek 

at  a  Hound  Tublv,  to  discuns  the  merits 
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and  "  o'er-arching  Icafiness,"  exactly 
as  a  Cheapside  shop-keeper  do<^s  about 
the  beauties  of  his  box  on  the  Cam- 
berwell  road.  Mr  Hunt  is  altogether 
unacquainted  witli  the  face  of  nature 
in  her  magnificent  scenes ;  he  has 
never  seen  any  mountain  higher  than 
Highgate-hill,  nor  rechned  by  any 
stream  mure  pastoral  than  the  Seq>en- 
tinc  River.  But  he  is  determined  to 
be  a  poet  eminently  rural,  and  he 
rings  the  changes — till  one  is  sick  of 
him,  on  the  beauties  of  the  difterent 
"  high  views"  whicli  he  has  taken  of 
God  and  nature,  in  the  course  of  some 
Sunday  dinner  parlies,  at  which  he  has 
assisted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. His  books  are  indeed  not  known 
in  the  country  ;  Ids  fame  as  a  poet 
(and  1  might  almost  say,  as  a  ]>otiti- 
cian  too,)  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
young  attorneys  and  embryo-bairis- 
ters  about  town.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  eomiietent  judges,  London  is  the 
world — and  Hunt  is  a  Homer. 

Air  Hunt  is  not  di.>>qualified  by  his 
ignorance  and  vulgarity  alone,  for  be- 
ing the  founder  of'  "  ible  sect 
in  jHietry.  He  labii  i  he  bur- 
den of  a  sin  more  ilL.imj  u.ju  cither 
«f  these.  The  two  great  ekments  of 
>us  teehng. 


of  a  leg  of  mutton,  ami  of  Ihe  aubjectn 
•upon  which  we  are  to  write," — Mr 
Leigh  Hunt's  ideas  concerning  the  su- 
blime, and  conceniing  his  own  powers, 
bear  a  considerable  rcsomlilance  to 
those  of  his  triend  Bottom,  the  weaver, 
on  the  same  subjects;  "  I  will  roar, 
that  it  shall  do  any  man's  heart  good 
to  hear  me." — "  I  will  roar  you  an 
'twere  any  nightingale." 

The  poetry  of  Air  Hunt  is  such  as  " 
might  be  expected  from  the  itersonal 
character  and  habits  of  its  author.  As 
a  vulgar  man  is  perpetually  labouring 
to  be  genteel — in  like  manner,  the 
poetry  of  this  man  is  always  on  the 
stretch  to  be  grand.  He  has  been 
allowed  to  look  for  a  moni<*nt  from  the 
antichumber  into  tlie  saloon,  and  mis- 
taken the  waving  of  feathers  and  the 
]>uinted  floor  ibr  the  sine  ijiia  uon's  of 
elegant  society.  He  would  fain  l>e  al- 
ways lri|iping  and  waltzing,  and  is 
Sony  that  he  cannot  be  afiowed  to 
walk  about  in  tlie  morning  with  yel- 
low breeches  and  flesli-colonred  .silk- 
stockings.  He  sticks  an  artificial  rose- 
bud into  his  button  hole  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  He  wears  no  neckcloth, 
and  cuts  his  hair  in  imitation  of  the 
Prints    of   Pcliarch.     in    his    vcrsts 
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he  is  always  desiroas  of  being  airy,    the  Cockney  School  views  every  thii^ 
graceful,  easy,  courtly,  and  Italian,    like  moral  truth,  is  apparent,  not  only 


If  he  had  the  smallest  acquaintance 
with  the  great  demi-gods  ,of  Italian 
poetry,  he  could  never  fancy  that  the 
style  in  which  he  writes,  beats  any, 
even  the  most  remote,  resemblance  to 
the  severe  and  simple  manner  of  Dante 
— the  tender  stillness  of  the  lover  of 
Laura — or  the  sprightly  and  good-na- 
ttued  unconscious  elegande  of  the  in- 
imitable Ariosto.  He  has  gone  into  a 
st^mge  delusion  about  himself,  and  is 
just  as  absurd  in  suppoung  that  he 
^resembles  the  Italian  Poets,  as  a  greater 


from  his  obscenity,  but  also  from  bis 
want  of  respect  for  all  that  numeroot 
class  of  plain  upright  men,  and  un- 
pretendii^  women,  in  which  the  real 
worth  and  excellence  of  human  Bode< 
ty  consists.  Every  man  is,  according 
to  Mr  Hunt,  a  dull  potato-eating 
blockhead— of  no  greater  value  to 
God  or  man  than  any  ox  or  dray- 
horse — who  is  not  an  admirer  of  Vol- 
taire's romatu,  a  worshipper  of  Lcord 
Holland  and  Mr  Haydon,  and  a  quoter 
of  John  Buncle  and  Chaucer's  Flower 


Quack  stiU  (Mr  Coleridge)  is,  in  im-  •  and  Leaf.    Every  woman   is  aa^ul 


lining  that  he  is  a  Phuosopher  after 
the  manner  of  Kant  or  Mendelshon — 
and  that  "  the  eye  of  Lessing  bears 
a  remarkable  likeness  to  mivk,"  L  e. 
the  eye  of  Mr  Samuel  Coleridge.* 

The  extreme  moral  dep^vity  of  the 
Cockney  School  is  another  thing  which 
is  for  ever  thrusting  itself  upon  the 
public  attention,  and  convinoing  every 
man  of  sense  who  looks  into  their  prtC 
ductions,  that  they  who  sport  such 
sentiments  can  never  be  great  poets. 
How  could  any  man  of  high  original 
genius  ever  stoop  publicly,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  least 
of  those  glittering   and  rancid  ob- 


only  as  a  breeding  machine,  unless  she 
is  fond  of  reading  Launcelot  <^  the 
Lake,  in  an  antique  summerrhouse. 

How  such  an  indeUcate  writer  as 
Mr  Hunt  can  pretend  to  be  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mr  Wordsworth,  is  to  us  a 
thing  alt(^ther  inexplicable.  One 
great  charm  of  Wordswmth's  ooUe 
compositions  consists  in  the  dignifi- 
ed purity  of  thought,  and  the  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  of  feeling,  with 
which  they  are  throughout  penetnted 
and  imbued.  We  can  otmc^ve  a 
vicious  man  admiring  with  distant 
awe  the  spectacle  of  virtue  and  purity; 
but  if  he  does  so  sincerely,  ne  must 


scenities  which  float  on  the  sur&ce  of    also  do  so  with  the  pofoundest  feel- 
Mr  Hunt's  Hippocrene?    His  poetry    ■ '  *' "' -' 

resembles  that  of  a  man  who  has  kept 
company  with  kept-mistresses.  His 
muse  talks  indelicately  like  a  tea-sip- 
ping milliner  girl.    Some  excuse  for 


ing  of  the  error  of  his  own  ways,  and 
the  resolution  to  amend  them.  His 
admiration  must  be  humble  and  silent, 
not  pert  and  loquacious.  Mr  Hunt 
praises  the  purity  of  Wordswortfa  as 


her  there  might  have  been,  had  she    if  he  himself  were  pure,  his  dignity  as 

been  hurried  away  by  imagination  or    -^  ^-  -' Ji—'n-ji      »»_  .     . 

passion  j  but  with  ner,  indecency  seems 
a  disease,  she  appears  to  speak  un- 
clean things  from  perfect  inanition. 
Surely  they  who  are  connected  with 
Mr  Hunt  by  the  tender  relations  of 


if  he  also  were  dignified.  He  is  al- 
ways Uke  the  ball  of  Dung  in  the  fii- 
ble,  pleasing  himself,  and  amusing 
bye-standers  with  his  "  nos  pmna  na- 
tamus."  For  the  person  who  writes 
fiimini,  to  admire  the  Excursion,  is 


society,  have  good  reason  to  complain  /just  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  for  a 
that  his  muse  should  have  been  sd^  Chinese  polisher  of  cherry-stones,  or  a 


prostituted.  In  Rimini  a  deadly 
wound  is  aimed  at  the  dearest  confi- 
dences of  domestic  bhss.  The  author 
has  voluntarily  chosen — a  subject  not 
of  simple  seduction  alone — one  in 
which  his  mind  seems  absolutely  to 
gloat  over  all  the  details  of  adultery 
and  incest. 
The  unhealthy  and  jaundiced  me- 


gilder  of  tea-cups,  to  burst  into  tears 
at  the  sight  of  the  Theseus  or  the 
Torso. 

The  Founder  of  the  Cockney  School 
would  fain  claim  poetical  kindred  widi 
Lord  Byron  and  Thomas  Moore. 
Such  a  connexion  would  be  as  unsuit- 
able for  them  as  for  William  Words- 
worth.    The  days  of  Mr   Motne's 


dium  through  which  the  Founder  of   follies  are  long  since  over ;  and,  as  he 

is  a  thcHTOugh  gentleman,  he  must  ne> 


*  Mr  Wordsworth  (meaniii|(,  we  presume, 
to  pay  Mr  Coleridge  a  complunent,)  makes 
him  look  very  absurdly, 
*'  A  noticeable  man,  with  lar^  grey  eya." 


cessarily  entertain  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  such  an  under-bred  person 
as  Mr  Le^h  Hunt  But  Lord  By^ 
ton !  How  must  the  haughty  spirit  of 
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Lara  and  Harold  contemn  the  subal- 
tern sneaking  of  our  modern  tuft- 
hunter.  The  insult  which  he  offered 
to  Lord  Byron  in  the  dedication  of 
Rimini, — ^in  which  he,  a  paltry  cock- 
ney newspaper  scribbler,  had  the  as- 
surance to  address  one  of  the  most 
nobly-born  of  English  Patricians,  and 
one  of  the  first  geniuses  whom  the 
world  ever  produced,  ia  "  My  dear 
Byron,"  although  it  may  have  been 
forgotton  and  despised  by  the  illus- 
trious person  whom  it  most  nearly 
concamed, — excited  a  feeling  of  utter 
loathing  and  disgust  in  the  public 
mind,  which  will  always  be  remem- 
bered whenever  the  name  of  Leigh 
Hunt  is  mentioned.  We  dare  say  Mr 
Hunt  has  some  fine  dreams  about  the 
true  nobili^  being  the  nobility  of  ta- 
lent, and  datters  himself,  that  with 
those  who'ackuowledge  only  that  sort 
of  rank,  he  himself  passes  for  being 
the  peer  of  Byron.  He  is  sadly  mis- 
taken. He  is  as  completely  a  Plebeian 
in  his  mind  as  he  is  in  his  rank  and 
station  in  society.  To  that  highest  and 
unalienable  nobility  which  the  great 
Roman  satirist  styles  "  sola  atque  uni- 
ca,"  we  fear  his  pretensions  would  be 
equally  unavailing. 

The  shallow  and  impotent  preten- 
sions, tenets,  and  attempts,  of  this 
man, — end  the  euccess  with  which  his 
influence  seems  to  be  extending  itself 
among  a  pretty  numerous,  though 
certainly  a  very  paltry  and  pitifdl, 
set  of  readers, — ^have  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  been  considered 
by  us  with  the  most  sickening  aver- 
sion. The  very  culpable  manner  in 
which  his  chief  poem  was  reviewed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (we  believe  it 
is  no  secret,  at  his  own  impatient 
and  feverish  request,  by  his  partner 
in  the  Round  Table),  was  matter  of 
concern  to  more  readers  than  our- 
selves. The  masterly  pen  which  in- 
flicted such  signal  chastisement  on 
the  early  licentiousness  of  Moore, 
should  not  have  been  idle  on  that  oc- 
casion. Mr  Jefirey  does  ill,  when  he 
del^ates  his  important  functiohs  into 
such  hands  as  those  of  Mr  Hazlitt. 
It  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  that 
gentleman's  allowing  Leigh  Hunt  to 
pass  unpunished  through  a  scene  of 
slaughter,  which  his  execution  might 
so  highly  have  graced,  that  we  came 
to  the  resolution  of  laying  before  our 
readers  a  series  of  essays  on  tfte  Cock- 
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netf  School— o£  which  here  terminates 
the  first.  Z. 


STRICTUaES'  ON  AN  ABTICLE  IN  NO. 
LVI.  OP  THE  EDINBORGH  BEVIKW, 
ENTITLED,  "  PKESENT  STATE  OP 
WEST  INDIA  AFPAISS." 

The  lead  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review  in  all  discus- 
sions connected  with  colonial  matters, 
has  given  an  authority  to  its  dogmas 
in  every  question  of  colonial  policy,  to 
which,  on  more  accurate  investigation, 
it  will  be  found  by  no  means  entitled. 
Instead  of  dispassionate  inquiry  into 
the  real  merits  of  any  case,  it  uniibrm- 
ly  advocates  whatever  appears  hostile 
to  the  views  of  those  who,  from  their 
local  knowledge,  are  most  conversant 
with  colonial  a^irs,  and  attempts  to 
stigmatize  them  with  every  odious 
epithet  that  can  be  conceived.  This  is 
so  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  which 
ought  to  influence  discussions  on  which 
the  happiness  of  so  many  depends, 
that  it  is  a  paramoimt  duty  in  every 
individual,  however  fumble  his  at- 
tainments, to  counteract  such  mis- 
chievous and  injurious  proceedings,  by 
boldly  proclaiming  whatever  facts  he 
may  possess.  This  duty  is  rendered 
still  more  cogent  when  that  individual 
is  a  decided  abolitionist  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice;  who  wishes  for  the 
attainment  of  all  the  good  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  African 
Institution  can  anticipate,  but  who  will 
not  compromise  trum  and  integrity. 
This  general  impression  has  been  Mly 
confirmed  by  an  article  in  the  56th 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
which  plx>fesses  to  be  a  critique  of  a 
medical  work  by  Dr  Williamson ;  but 
which  in  fact  is,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
in  that  Journal,  a  summary  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Reviewer,  in  whidi 
little  notice  is  taken  of  the  work  itself^ 
except  to  pervert  the  statements  and 
reasonings  of  the  author.  The  exa- 
mination which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
make  must  consist  of  two  parts. 

Fuvt,  A  brief  analysis  of  liie  gene- 
ral principles  adopted  by  the  Review- 
er; and, 

Second,  An  inquiry  into  the  use 
made  of  Dr  Williamson's  Observa- 
tions. 

In  both  of  these  a  few  general  and 
F 
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critical  remarks  will  necessarily  be  in- 
terspersed. 

The  Reviewer  opens  his  attack  on 
the  colonists  (for  such  his  essay  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  considered)  by  apolo- 
gizing for  not  having  appeared  on  the 
field  for  nearly  two  years.  His  reasons 
are  curious^  and  we  here  present  them^ 
that  they  may  be  fairly  understood. 

"  The  West  Indians  and  their  antagonists 
had  entered  at  large  into  the  conflict.  The 
passions  of  men  on  either  side  were  kindled ; 
the  one  party  wann  in  defence  of  their  sup- 
poeed  interests  and  fancied  ri^ts ;  the  other 
in  behalf  of  the  highest  interests  of  justice 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  human  nature. 
The  press  teemed  with  almost  daily  publi- 
cations, in  every  shape,  and  of  all  sizes — it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  of  various 
merits,  both  critical  and  moral — from  the 
calmest  and  most  convincing  vindication  of 
truth,  and  of  character  wantonly  assailed, 
to  ^e  coarsest  ribaldry,  and  the  dullest  mis- 
representation. Parliamentary  discussion 
soon  followed ;  and,  an  accidental  riot  in  a 
small  district  of  one  of  the  Islands  being 
heard  of  about  the  same  time,  the  alarm  was 
industriously  spread,  that  the  aboUtionists, 
the  English  Amit  det  Noirt,  were  spread- 
ing tlie  devastation  of  Negro  insurrectian 
over  the  English  settlements,  which  their 
predecessors  m  France  had  established  in 
St  Domingo.  The  mass  of  materials  which 
we  should  have  had  to  wade  through,  might 
have  justified  our  delaying  the  continuation 
of  the  subject,  until  a  little  time  had  render- 
ed so  minute  a  review  pi  it  unnecessary. 
But  we  were  still  more  powerfully  withheld, 
by  a  wish  that  the  clouds  raised  by  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  moment  should  pass  away, 
and  leave  the  facts  of  the  case  to  appear,  as 
we  knew  they  soon  must,  in  their  true  col- 
ours and  just  proportiras." 

The  three  first  paragraphs  are  re- 
markably acctirate,  if  r^  in  the  way 
which  their  twofjld  meaiung  admits — 
but  we  doubt  much  if  the  Reviewer's 
version  wotdd  accord  vrith  ours.  The 
next  paragraph  being  more  distinct^  is 
more  open  to  being  canvased ;  and 
here  we  flrat  throw  down  the  gauntlet. 
We  deny  the  assertion  in  toto,  that 
the  colonists,  or  the  advocates  of  the 
colonists,  who  have  appeared  in  the 
contest,  have  ever  advanced,  "  that 
the  abolitionists,  the  English  Amis  des 
Noirs,  were  spreading  the  devastation 
of  negro  insurrection  over  the  English 
settlements,  which  their  predecessors 
in  France  had  established  in  St  Do- 
mingo." But  they  have  asserted,  and 
they  can  prove  their  assertions,  that 
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TIDUAL8,  unprovided*  with  saffideiit 
inf(Hrmation,  and  possibly  influenced 
by  more  sordid  motives,  do  threat^i 
the  security  of  the  Britii^  West  India 
Colonies,  by  preaching  Jacobinism  to 
the  slaves,  and  by  publishing  false- 
hoods in  Britain  respecting  the  vieyn 
and  wishes  of  the  colonial  proprietorB. 
Among  the  abolitionists  there  are 
numbers  of  enlightened  liberal  men, 
whose  efibrts  are  worthy  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  are  enlisted — but 
these  are  rarely  practically  acquainted 
with  the  colonies,  and  are  consequent- . 
It  open  to  the  misrepresentationB  of 
the  sordid,  who  wish  to  turn  their 
honourable  exertions  to  an  attainment 
of  selfish  ends.  Such  men  as  Wilber- 
force.t  Sharpe,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  can  on- 

*  The  depbrable  ignorance  of  facts  con- 
nected with  tiie  cobnies  is  well  iOustrated  by 
the  following  example,  derived  from  a  work 
by  one  i^  the  most  violent  members  at  the 
African  Institution.  He  has,  however,  in 
his  favour,  the  feet  that  he  has  never  been 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  thecdbremust  have 
obtained  his  information  fiom  lome  in^vi- 
dual  who  delighted  in  misrepresentation.. 
"  The  arrangements  of  society,  saysBroi^h< 
ham,  support  the  distinction"  (that  of  com- 
plexion), and  confer  rignal  privileges  on  its 
favoured  possessors.  Hence,  a  general  tense 
of  equality  among  all  the  whites,  from  the 
great  planter  down  to  tlte  loteest  mechanio  ' 
who  lives  by  his  onployment  When  a 
blacksmith  arrives  at  a  plantation  to  shoe 
the  horses,  he  approaches  his  employer; 
takes  him  by  the  hand ;  performs  his  work 
in  the  stable  ;  returns  to  the  parlour ;  and 
thinks  himself  insulted,  if  the  nonoiu  of  his 
company  is  not  requested  to  dinner  or  cof- 
fee. Brougham's  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  Powers.  Book  I.  p.  76.  voL  I. 
This  may  possess  much  merit,  but  it  un- 
fortunately is  quite  untrue. 

•f  Of  Mr  Wilberforce's  motives,  talents, 
ana  disposition,  no  man  can  think  more  fa- 
vourably  than  the  writer  of  these  observa- 
tions, nor  is  there  any  one  who  values  more 
his  great  and  persevering  labours  in  the 
cause  of  humanity ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  Mr  W.  must 
derive  all  that  he  knows  on  the  subject 
of  the  colonies  horn  others,  and  frequentiiy 
his  information  is  bad.  Had  this  not  been 
the  case,  his  candid  and  upright  mind  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  assertions  which  he 
made  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  10th  June  1816,  on  the  Bar- 
badoes  revolt. 

"  *  The  condition,*  said  he,  <  of  the  ne- 
gro population  in  that  island  was  such  as 
might  account  for  the  insurrection.  In  that 
island  there  were  few  resident  proprietors ; 
and  there  might  be  a  dass  of  people  that  did 
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ly  have  been  influenced  by  the  purest     Uiat  he  did 
To  these  even  their 


motives.  10  tnese  even  tlleir  oppon- 
«?nts  must  pay  the  homage  of  respect. 
Widely  different,  however,  are  the 
sentiments  excitetl  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  gross  ignorance  und  iniii- 
representation.  The  Reviewer  de- 
clares, that  the  period  is  arrived  ut 
which  the  topics  of  West  Indian 
affairs  may  he  resumed,  tliough  he 
does  not  condescend  to  assign  his 
reasons.  Possibly  he  abstiUns  from 
so  doing,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
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not  eo  much  consult  the  feelings  or  comforts 
of  the  slaves  as  in  our  other  colonies,  and 
they  pretied  upon  the  rights  of  that  deerad- 
ed  race  with  a  weight  which  they  felt  intol- 
erable—«o  that  impatience  under  suffering, 
rather  than  hopes  from  revolt,  nught  be  sup- 
poKd  to  stimidaU!  tliem  to  the  conduct  they 
pursued/  //  might  be  tuspccUd,  adds  a 
wcll-infonncd,  though  harsh  Commentator, 
that  thia  might  be  accusation  was  deUvered 
either  from  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  a.  cold 
blooded  vindication  of  rebellion.  When  llie 
assertion  was  made,  it  was  no  doubt  calculat- 
ed that  it  might  be  answered,  but,  before  it 
could  ofHciaSly  be  ito,  a  long  time  must 
eiapae ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  poison 
took  effsct,  and  became  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  the  unwary.  Where  Mr  Wilbertbrce 
obtainwl  this  mformation  I  know  not,  and 
lie  himself  dare  not,  or  cannot,  disclose.  In 
Barbadoes,  it  is  perfectly  notorious  to  any 
thing  but  prejucGce  or  wickedness  of  the 
most  obstinate  kind,  tliat  there  are  more  re- 
sident, and  not  only  resident  but  independ- 
ent, proprietors,  than  in  half,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  liritisli  Charibbean  Island*.  Gene- 
ration succeeding  gi-neration  of  proprietors 
there  live  among  their  daves,  and  look  upon 
them  as  children.  •  The  exertions  of  the 
gentlemen  of  tliis  country,'  say  tlie  official 
documents  transmitted  by  die  order  of  Go- 
vernment (and  by  them  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  July  13th,  1815, 
in  presence  of  Mr  Wilberibrce),  '  in 
the  educadon  of  their  children  in  ELngknd, 
is  highly  honourable;  and  the  number 
sent  to  Ox&rd  and  Cambridge,  on  a  due 
consideration  of  the  expense  and  tlie  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  gready  exceeds  what 
might  have  been  expected.'  The  number 
of  whites  is  to  the  negroe!»  as  one  to  four, 
while,  in  most  other  colonies,  it  is  not  one 
to  Uiirty.  The  number  of  properties  de- 
stroyed or  injured,  where  die  proprietors 
were  letident,  is  four  Ui  one  of  the  absen- 
tees. The  negro  population  of  Barbodoes 
hac  also  been  annually  on  the  increase  from 
natunl  means,  arising  from  the  equality  of 
sexes  and  few  African  negroes."  See  p. 
170,  171,  Edinburgh  Review  and  West 
Indies,  by  Coloni&t. 

The  uutcmcnts  contained  ii>  this  extract 
are  undeniably  true. 
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so  "  on  compulsion." 
Before  going  further,  it  is  proper  to 
enter  u  general  protest  against  the  style 
oi  the  Reviewer,  who  uniformly  as- 
sumes, that  tn-trii  argument  used  by 
every  advocate  of  the  colonists  is  sanc- 
tioned by  evei-tj  member  of  the  colon- 
ial body.  This  we  declare  not  to  be 
the  fact ;  and  wt  wiJl  even  go  so  far  as 
to  assert,  tliut  many  of  the  disgrncehil 
absurdities  published  ftoin  the  lime 
of  Bieset  to  the  present  day,  apparent- 
ly in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  colon- 
ists, have  not  even  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  large  majority  of  colonial 
proprietors.  Indeed  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, that  many  of  these  singtilarly 
absurd  productions  must  have  been 
written,  /niblished,  and  circulated,  by 
the  decided  enemies  of  the  colonists. 
We  enter  this  protest  chiefly  because 
the  Reviewer  Mdly  asserts,  that  "  the 
first  great  argument  usetl  by  /he 
planters  was,  the  incompetence  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the 
internal  aS'airs  of  the  colonics,"  (p. 
8*1 ).  That  this  lias  been  urged  by 
iome  planters  is  undoubtedly  the 
case ;  but  it  has  been  far  from  being 
the  argument  of  all.  The  transceiid- 
ant  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
is  known  to  all, — and  the  question  is 
not  one  of  power,  but  of  poUcy.  Great 
Britain  has  the  power,  because  she 
has  the  physical  strength ;  but  it 
wotdd  be  difficult  to  prove,  that,  be- 
cause she  does  p^isscss  this  power,  she 
ought  to  interfere  in  the  most  delicate 
relations  that  subsist  in  society.  It  is 
not  lure  necessary  to  discuss  the 
footing  on  which  ct)lonies  ought  to 
stand  to  their  parent  state.  The 
question  is  dit!iise,  and  tnight  lead  to 
an  endless  controversy.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown,  that  if  colonies, 
possessing  strength,  be  not  coiLsidere<l 
integral  parts  of  the  jiarent  state,  and 
allowed  a  share  in  the  representation 
which  determines  their  fate,  a  separa- 
tion is  inevitable.  The  great  example 
of  the  United  States  must  sjitisfy 
every  true  ^Vhig,  which,  it  is  to  he 
presumed,  the  Reviewer  must  be.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  that  the  West  In- 
dian colonies  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  physical  resistance ;  but  they  are 
coH.iiitutional/i/  entitled  to  lay  their 
grievances  at  tlie  foot  of  the  throne, 
and  to  urge,  in  every  possible  form, 
their  objections  to  an  interftrence 
which,  if  persisted  in,  can  have  but 
one  result — the  entire  annihiktion  of 
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the  British  West  Indian  colonies. 
This  is  aU  that  they  have  hitherto 
done  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Reviewer  would  not  wish  to  deny  to 
his  countrymen,  holding  colonial  pro- 
perty, the  privileges  which  he  would 
advocate  for  himself. 

tht  Reviewer,  with  much  labour, 
after  battling  with  some  straw  argu- 
ments of  his  own  creation  on  the 
incompetency  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, proceeds  to  show,  that  the  non- 
interierence  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  the  proposed  R^stry  Bill  arose 
from  various  concurrent  causes,  which 
may  have  had  their  influence,  but 
which  did  not  act  alt(^ether,  in  the 
way  which  he  represents.  The  real 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  British 
Government  becoming  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  leading  the  slaves  to 
fancy  that  their  interests  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  of  their  masters, 
and  also  of  the  necessity  of  cementing 
the  bonds  of  union  between  these  two 
classes,  determined  on  allowing  the 
suggestions  of  the  abolitionists  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  colonial  parliaments, 
who,  by  their  adoption  of  them,  have 
given  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the 
chaise,  that  they  are  disinclined  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
The  R^istry  Bill,  as  it  first  appeared, 
was  a  libel  on  the  whole  of  the  colo- 
nies. It  implied,  that  all  had  been 
concerned  in  an  act  previously  declar- 
ed to  be  felonious  by  the  parent  state. 
This  has  been  most  satisfactorily  dis- 
proved. Was  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  men  of  character  should  repel 
such  a  charge  }  Or  that  they  should 
oppose  the  progress  of  a  bill  which 
was  apparently  made  only  to  stigma- 
tize them  ?  The  colonial  parliaments 
zealously  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
general  enactment  of  the  British  Par- 
liament ;  but,  whenever  they  were 
left  to  themselves,  they  have  done  all 
that  could  be  wished.  Jamaica,  Bar- 
badoes,  Demerary,  Berbice,  and  many 
of  the  smaller  colonies,  have  passed 
registry  bills,  which  have  received  the 
approbation  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  abolitionists;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  their  example  will 
he  followed  by  every  other  colony. 

The  next  Session  of  Parliament  will 
probably  prove,  that  parliamentary 
proceedings  will  not  be  instituted  on 
slight  grounds,  even  though  unworthy 
attempts  to  chunour  shouM  be  resort- 
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ed  to.    That  Parliament  has  tbe  ria^ 
is  incontestible ;  but  we  deny  uat 

Erudence  requires  them  to  interfere 
etween  the  slave  and  bis  master, 
except  in  cases  where  the,  conduct 
of  the  latter  appears  to  be  grossly 
iniquitous.  Let  the  former  once 
feel  that  there  is  a  higher  power  thuui 
that  immediately  over  him — ^let  him 
fimcy  himself  ill  used — and  all  subor- 
dination will  cease.  Let  him,  on  die 
other  hand,  be  satisfied  that  his  beat 
and  dearest  interests  are  identified 
with  those  of  his  proprietor,  and  that 
to  him  he  is  to  look  for  protection, 
safety,  and  comfort,  and  the  happiest 
effects  may  be  anticipated.  Obedienoe 
and  confidence  must  be  consequent 
with  their  correspcmding  benefits. 
Numberless  are  the  estates  on  whicii 
such  confidence  has  been  estabUsfaed— 
■the  master  knows  that  he  can  depend 
on  his  people;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
know  that  they  can  depend  on  thenr 
master.  On  such  estates,  ponidi- 
ment,  beyond  confinement,  is  scarce- 
ly heard  of.  It  is  a  notorious  fitct, 
that  the  physical  strength  of  the  ne- 
groes far  exceeds  that  of  the  white 
and  coloured  population  of  the  col- 
onies, and  that  a  knowl^e  of  that 
superiority  alone  is  necessary  to  sti- 
mulate them  to  rebellion.  Of  this  the 
insurrection  in  Barbadoes  is  adundant- 
ly  illustrative,  though  the  Reviewar 
affects  to  treat  it  as  a  "  meal  mob." 
But  of  this  hereafter. — The  history 
of  the  West  Indies,  like  that  of  India, 
shews  the  effect  of  opinion.  Let  the 
spell  be  once  broken,  and  the  power 
of  the  few  must  cease.  In  expressing 
this  sentiment,  it  is  far  from  our  wisn 
to  oppose  any  {>ractical  good  that  can 
be  proposed  for  the  slaves ;  pu  the  con- 
trary, we  should  be  its  warmest  advo- 
cates. We  do  not  object  to  R^s- 
try  Bills  in  the  colonies,  because  they 
may  guard  against  crime,  but  we  object 
to  their  being  enacted  by  the  British 
Parliament,  as  well  as  to  the  incessant 
attacks  made  by  some  Members  of  the 
African  Institution  against  every  man 
who  happens  to  be  possessed  of  colonial 
property .  We  object  not  to  that  which 
is  good,  but  to  that  which  is  practi- 
cally bad. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter 
into  any  discussions  of  the  history  of 
the  alarms  with  which  the  Reviewer 
has  favoured  the  pubUc.  Party  poh- 
tics  are  too  much  intermingled  with 
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them.  Bat  irre  fed  it  necessary  to  say 
•  few  words  on  the  Barbadoes  insur- 
rection, which  the  Reviewer  admits  to 
have  had  a  "  somewhat  better  founda- 
tion in  &ct"  than  other  alarms,  be- 
cause "  some  outrages  were  commit- 
ted by  the  slaves,  and  a  number  of 
Uves  were  lost."  Edin.  Review,  No  56. 
p.  348.  The  remainder  of  this  pas- 
sage is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over ;  we  therefore  extract  it  at  length 
before  making  any  comments : 

«  But  this  occurrence,  unha{ifnly  not 
very  rare,  or  of  any  very  alaiminK  impoit- 
ance  in  a  slave  colony,  probably  of  no  plat- 
er relative  magnitude  than  a  meitlmob  m  this 
oountry,  was  described  as  the  b^inning  of 
8  n^ro  war— a  masaccre  of  the  whites — a 
second  St  Domingo.  It  was  imjputed  to 
notions  ci  emancipation  received  nom  the 
language  and  measures  of  the  abolition  par- 
ty ;  and,  more  especially,  it  was  connected 
widi  the  expectation  of  a  registry  act  being 
passed,  which  the  slaves,  it  was  boldly  as- 
serted, had  been  tau^t  to  believe  had  their 
liber^  for  its  object  We  need  not  weary 
our  readers  with  exposing  the  ikisehood  of 
these  storiesi  A  single  fact  puts  them 
^wn, — but  a  iact  which  cmild  not,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  known  at  the 
time  of  the  discussion.  Nothing  Airther 
was  ever  heard  of  this  n^ro  rebellion.  Now, 
had  the  stories  pnqpagated  respecting  it  been 
true,  it  is  in  the  h^est  degree  unlikely  that 
any  measures  pursued  by  the  Government 
at  home,  should  have  beoi  able  to  queD  it 
80  entirely;  but,  at  all  events,  something 
must  have  happened  during  the  three  or 
four  months  which  elapsed  bet?reen  the 
insurrection  breaking  out  and  the  arrival  in 
Barbadoes  of  the  parliamentary  address  and 
the  royal  proclamation,  to  wiuch  the  West 
Indians  are,  by  the  course  of  their  ar^- 
raent,  compelled  to  ascribe  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity." 

That  our  readers  may  judge  how  far 
this  insurrection  resembled  a  meal 
mob,  and  whence  it  arose,  we  shall 
extract  a  full  account  of  the  mischief 
done,  and  the  character  which  the  in- 
surrection in  Barbddoes  assumed,  from 
a  valuable  though  ill-digested  compil- 
ation of  facts,  the  accuracy  of  which 
can  be  abundantly  proved. 

<*  The  insurrectiini,  which  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  Svmday  the  144h  (k  Amil, 
was  only  a  portion  of  me  intended  mischief. 
The  general  rising  had  been  planned  to  take 
place  on  the  night  of  the  17th  following. 
Bridgetown  was  to  have  been  set  on  fire  m 
ten  different  places  at  once,  and  the  whole 
dty,  with  all  the  shipping,  (to  which  they 
calculated  the  more  helpkss  individuals  « 
their  victims  would  retire  for  refuge),  was 
10  be  consumed.    Every  building,  wdDUng, 
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or  cultivated  field,  throughout  the  island, 
was  to  have  been  laid  in  ashes.     Under  the 
most  dreadful  oaths,  cemented  by  tasting 
human  blood,  thcnr  bound  themselves  to 
massacre  all  die  white  men  and  the  white 
male   children,   and  to  reserve  the  white 
females  for  the  more  horrid  fate  of  gratify, 
ing  their  lust    All  the  free  coloured  popu- 
lation wete  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
compelled  to  work  for  their  new  masters. 
Their  future  emperor  had  built  his  thrcme 
midst  human  camaee.     On  smoking  ruins 
he  was  to  be  crowned ;  and  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Mr  Braithwaite  were  destined  for 
his  companions  at  pleasure,  with  the  rank 
of  princesses  of  the  blood.    On  a  standard, 
taken  with  him,  was  inscribed  '  Liberty 
and  white  wives.'      Some  were  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Wilbeiforce.;  others  had 
in  one  place  the  figure  of  a  white  man 
hanging  by  the  neck — ^in  another  the  figure 
of  a  white  woman  kneeling,  and  imploxins 
mercy  from  a  black  man — and  in  a  third 
the  figures  of  a  black  crowned,  with  a  white 
woman  beside  him.    The  im^ietuosity  and 
intemperance,  however,  of  their  chiefs  who 
styled  himself  *  Pianklin  Pitt  Washington,' 
rendered  the  plan  (which  would  otherwise 
have  been  generaUy  successful)  in  a  great 
degree  abortive,  by  commendng  in  a  drunk- 
en  frenzy  his  operations  on  the    Sunday 
night,    before  his  associates  were  aware. 
The  insurgents  stood  the  first  fire  from  the 
regular  troops,  but  fled  upon   the  second 
volley.     They  conceived,  that  if  the  troops 
did  not  join  mem,  they  would  at  least  not 
fire  upon  them,  at  the  Prince  Regent  and 
ParliameHt,  they  said,  teere  on  their  tide. 
At  one  time  they  approached  near  the  capit- 
al, and  the  report  ran  that  th^  had  actual- 
ly entered  it.     Terror  and  dismay  over- 
spread  the  city,  and  the  situation  of  the 
white  females  became  peculiarly  distressing. 
Their  refuge  was  the  shipjung  in  the  bay, 
on  board  of  which  they  immediately  fled. 
By  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  insurgents 
were  dispersed,  but  not  till  three  paHthet 
•were  laid  watte.     From  titty  to  eighty 
estatet  were  either  dettroyed,  or  very  much 
injured.      Two  thoutand  hhdt,    of  tugar 
ready  for  thipping  were  dettroyed.    Mgny 
hundredt  of  acret  of  canet   were    burnt 
down.     The  buildingt  were  dettroyed,  and 
above  ICXX)  tlavet,  it  it  calculated,  have  lott 
their  livet.     The  lott  of  property  it  perhapt 
haif  a  million  iterling.     The  i^al  Roister 
BiU  was  the  cause  which  more  immediately 
urged  them  on,  as  they  had  been  taught  to 
b^eve  by  the  more  knowing  and  designing, 
that  Ute  King  of  Great  Britain  had  made 
ihem  all  free,  but  t/tat  their  mariert  refuted 
to  obey  hit  ordert.     Thetc  orderi,  they  were 
told,  were  in  the  pottettion  of  Sir  Jamet 
Leith,  the  commander  ofthefircet,  who  was 
to  emancipate  them  all,  not  only  from  tlavery 
but  from  labour.'^ 

We  have  no  doubt  that  every  can- 
did man,  on  reading  the  preceding. 
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the  plan  must  necessarily  be  consi- 
derable, particularly  at  the  out^iot, — 
tut  there  seems  every  reason  to  l)e- 
ve,  that  the  more  wealthy  iiiliabi- 
ts  of  Edinburgh  will  be  fully  dis- 

ised  to  contribute  a  sum  sufficient 
to  carry  it  into  etfect,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  it  will  not  only  relieve 
and  prevent  much  misery  among  the 
pcwr,  but  that  it  will  do  much  to  se- 
cure the  fiimilies  of  the  rich  tliem- 
aelves  from  the  risk  of  the  contagion 
of  fever,  and  probably,  by  diminish- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  fever,  will 
ultimately  tend  to  relieve  the  funds  of 
■'tlie  other  charities  estabUshed  in  E- 

inburgh  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
when  afflicted  with  disease. 

A.— T. 
Edinburgh,  October  Ut,  1817. 


accouktofa  manuscript  of  bishop 
Lesley's  history  of  scotlanu, 
in  the  possession  of  tu£  £abl 
of  letkn  am)  helvill^; 

By  Thomas  M'Ckie,  D.  D. 

{^mmunicated  hy  Thomas  Thomson, 
Esquire,  Advocate, 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  22,  1817. 

DEAtt  SIR, 

I  RETURN  you  the  MS.  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  which 
you  were  bo  oblipiig  as  to  communi- 
cate to  me.  Chi  the  first  inspictioii,  I 
was  disposed  to  think  that  it  might  be 
B  compilation  made  up  from  Bishop 
liesley  s  History  of  Scotland,  with  ad- 
dition.s  and  altcrntionfi,  similar  to  some 
■works  which  1  had  seen,  gomiwsed 
during  that  barren  period  of  Scottish 
literature,  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  But  on  exajniniiig  it  nar- 
rowly, I  was  soon  convinced  that  it 
Was  the  composition  of  tlie  bishop 
hitnself.  I  need  not  remind  you  that, 
besides  his  History  in  Latin,  Lesley 
wrote,  in  his  vernacular  language,  a 
History  oi' Scotland,  from  the  accession 
of  James  II.  to  the  return  of  Queen 
JIary  tVcin  France;  as  he  informs  us  in 
tlie  dedication  of  the  second  part  of  his 
printed  History,  aufl  in  his  Parwneais 
ad  iXohilifatem  Puftuiminpie  Scoticum*. 

•  It  was  tiiiishcd  in  1.570,  as  we  learn  from 
)u$  dedication  to  Quetn  Mary  of  the  tlire« 
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You  know  also  that  copies  of  this  are 
preserved    in    the  Libraries   of  Eng- 
land.*    I  am  satisfied  that  Lord   Ix;- 
ven's  AIS.  is  a  copy  of  tlie  same  work. 
There  is  just  that   agreement    be- 
tween it  and  the  printed  History,  « 
to  tacts — the  selection  of  these — the 
order  in  which   they  are  arranged—  j 
and  tlie  opinion  given  on  than,  and  > 
on  the  characters  introduced,   which 
one  would  expect  to  find  on  the  sup-  < 
position  of  their  being  the  work  of] 
one  autLor.    While  at  the  naxae  time  f 


lust  books  of  his  Hutory,  doted,  ••  Rons 
ix.  Kl.  Jaruarii  1577.'" — "  Res  eestas  pos- 
teriorum  nostrorum  Regiun,  &c.'^— *'  Sevea 
years  ^o,  when  I  was  anibusMlor  at  the 
court  of  KcgltuKl,  I  preeented  to  your  Ma* 
jesty  the  histctry  of  our  later  kings  toot  be- 
fore trtated)  wTitten  in  our  own  language. 
That  tlif  U'iiiure  wliich  I  have  since  enjoy- 
ed might  not  be  altogcdier  unproOtable  to 
the  conimonweakh,  I  have  enjploycd  if,  not 
only  in  turning  into  Latin  wiiac  I  had  hasti- 
ly ramposed  in  tlie  Sciittjsh  language,  but  al- 
so in  compendizing  the  whole  of  our  preced- 
ing history  in  one  volume,  for  die  greater  con- 
venience of  my  countrymen."— To  the  saiuff 
purpose  he  says,  in  his  Parienctis,  "  Qua 
omnia  ut  Maria  Serenissinia  Scotorum  Ue- 
giiiE,  &c." — "  Both  by  word  and  wiitiog 
I  had  often  ex.hort<:d  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
carefully  to  peruse  the  history  of  her  ances- 
tots.  And  to  nsbist  her  in  prosecuting  this 
etiidy,  I  presented  lo  ker  >Iajeaty,  while  ! 
acted  OS  her  -.mbassador  in  England,  that 
p«rtijn  ot°  our  hiBU>ry  which  had  not  been 
treated  by  any  of  our  writers,  extending 
from  -lames  11.  to  our  times,  composed  in 
the  Scottish  language,  and  not  yet  printed. 
Many,  both  foreigners  and  countrymen 
my  own,  knowing  diis,  urged  me  to 
slate  what  I  had  written  inui  Latin,  and 
prefix  to  it  an  abridgenient  of  the  precedinj 
part  of  our  hiistory,  which  had  been  cxi 
by  John  Major  faidifully  iiide«l,  but  hanb' 
ly  ;  and  hy  Hector  Boece  witli  great  el 
gance,  but,  at  they  complained,  in  too  dif- 
fuse a  style.  In  compliance  with  their  re- 
quest, I  have  grcady  abridged  our  early 
unnals ;  and  fur  the  use  of  foreigners  I 
have  translated  into  Latin  what  was  for- 
merly intelligible  only  by  die  queen  and  tbe 
natives  of  Scotland.'' 

•  "  .Folin  Lesly  Diabop  of  Ross  lus  His- 
tory gf  Scotland  fmm  tlie  year  1436  to  the 
year  15fll."  fatal  Libr.  .MSS.  Oxon.  Tom. 
X.  Xum.  1498. — "  History  of  Scotland  from 
HOG  to  I56I,  by  John  Leslie  Bishop  of 
Ross."  lb-  torn.  II.  Num.  *817— -Tbe 
fallowing  article  is  so  generally  described, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  judgment  of 
it  from  the  catalc^c.  *'  John  Lesley  Bis- 
hop of  Ross's  History  of  Scotland  and  St»- 
tiae  Chronicon  per  Joannem  Fotden."  lb. 
torn.  II.  Numb.  ^391. 
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i4hose  diversities  are  found  in  llioiu 
•which  were  to  be  looked  for  in  works, 
which,  though  the  protluctioii  ol  the 
same  individual,  and  on  the  saine  Bub- 
jt'ct,  were  yet  composed  by  him  in 
rtiftbrcnt  lang^aj^cs,  and  at  different 
ptriods.  In  compiling  the  Latin  His- 
tory, the  author  has  sometimes  abridg- 
ed, and  at  other  times  enlarged,  tfie 
.  narrative  which  he  hud  given  in  the 
Scottish.  Fucts  which  he  hud  intro- 
duced into  the  Litter  he  has  omitted 
in  the  former ;  and  the  contrary. 
Nor  has  he  in  both  unitbrraly  pre- 
sented the  same  facts  in  exactly  the 
same  light,  and  accompanied  with  the 
same  reflections. 

It  is  evident  to  me  (although  it 
would  trtke  time  to  state  the  reasons 
of  my  opinion)  that  the  JIS.  has  not 
been  translated  or  taken  from  tlie  His- 
tory in  Latin.  And  this  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  the  bishop,  who  says, 
that  he  composed  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  first  in  his  native  tongue. 
Phrases  wliich  might  at  first  view  ap- 
pear to  favotu  a  different  conclusion, 
arc  easily  accounted  for  upon  another 
principle.  For  example,  tile  expres- 
Kioii,  "  appearing  in  firopvr  persun," 
would  naturally  occur  to  one  who, 
like  Lesley,  was  conversant  with  the 
technical  language  of  ecclesiastical 
coiuts  ;  and  upon  examination  I  found, 
that  wherever  it  occurs,  the  author, 
in   the  corresponding  places    of   liis 

»  Latin  work,  has  not  used  the  words, 
"  hi  propria  persona,"  but  a  more 
classical  phrase. 
The  MS.  answers  to  the  account 
which  the  bishop  has  given  of  his 
Scottish  work,  as  to  the  period  of  our 
national  hisiory  which  it  embraces. 
Only,  from  the  loose  state  in  which  it 
has  been  allowed  to  remain,  some  paits 
of  it  have  fallen  aside  or  been  lost- 
It  wants,  apparently,  two  leaves  at  the 
beginning,  including  nearly  oil  the 
account  of  transactions  from  the  year 

II 436  to  1 4  VO.  Here  and  there  also  a 
leaf  is  a-missing  in  the  boily  of  the 
MS.  And  it  goes  no  farther  than  the 
death  of  the  Queen  Uegent,  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  wunts  very 
Ibw  leaves  at  the  end  ;  for  I  ain  in- 
clinetl  to  think,  that  the  account  of 
the  disi>ute8  between  the  Roman  Ca- 

IthoUe  uud  Protestant  Divines,  and  of 
the  designs  of  the  Earl  of  JVIurruy  a- 
goinst  ilie Queen,  his  sii>ter,  with  wliich 
the  Latin  work  closes,  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  Scottish.    This  may 
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ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  o- 


iher  existing  copies  ot"  the  work. 

I  will  not  say  that  you  must  be 
struck  with  the  ioferiority  of  the  MS. 
to  the  Latin  History  of  Lesley,  in  the- 
quaUties  of  style.  For  you  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the^ 
learned  of  that  age  wrote  with  greater 
correctness  and  elegance  in  Latin  than 
in  their  native  language.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  think  tliat  the  bishop's 
Scottish  style  is  more  uncultivated  or 
more  incorrect  than  that  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries. 

You  are  a  better  judge  than  I  of  the 
age  of  the  MS.  It  is  evidently  a 
transcript  of  an  older  one ;  for  blanks 
occur  in  it,  owing,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  thinking,  to  the  transcriber's 
not  being  able  to  decipher  particnliu' 
words.  The  latter  part  of  it  has  been 
copied  by  a  different  hand  from  the 
former,  and  is  less  correctly  executed. 
I  should  suppose  that  the  first  part 
was  written  towards  tlte  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  consider  this 
as  a  curious  literary  relic,  and  of 
considerable  value.  It  was  originally 
written  as  a  continuation  of  Bellen- 
den's  Translation  of  Hoelhiiis,  and 
would  form  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment to  that  work,  should  it  be  re- 
priute<l.  If  such  a  design  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  ctimplete  a  series 
of  chronicles  of  Scotland,  in  the  ver- 
nacular language,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  history,  down  to,  at 
least,  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Even 
although  nothing  of  thi?,  kind  sliould 
be  attempted,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  iht"  copies  of  lliis  work  which  are 
in  England  inspected  and  collated. 
Indeed  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  this  has  not  been  already 
done,  and  that  a  work  which  tlie  au» 
thor  thought  worthy  of  being  present- 
ctl  to  a  prineess  whom  he  -served  so 
zealously,  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  his  country- 
men (ScutiH  solitm  nostris  lot/uebiitur 
ScotkeJ,  should  have  been  so  little 
attended  to  as  to  be  ahnost  unknown. 
Along  with  this  I  send  you  a  few 
notes  and  references,  which  I  took  in 
going  through  the  MS.  They  may 
be  of  some  us;*.'  in  abridging  your  la- 
bour, if  you  shall  think  it  proper  t» 
compare  it  with  the  printetl  Iiistory,  to 
satisfy   yourself  how  far  they  agree» 
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MEDICAL  BEFOKT  OF  EDINBUKaH. 

The  weather,  in  the  first  part  of  June, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  Septem- 
ber, has  been  warm  and  dry.  During 
the  rest  of  the  summer,  much  rain  has 
fdlen ;  but,  although,  from  theMeteo- 
rologicEd  Reports,  the  temperature  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  higher,  there 
has  been  more  sun,  and  the  weather 
has  felt  wanner  than  during  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  A  considerable  di- 
minution has  accordingly  taken  place 
since  our  last  Report,*  in  the  number 
of  catarrhs,  rheumatic  complaints,  and 
the  diseases  which  are  usually  produc- 
ed by  exposure  to  cold.  The  weather 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  fe- 
vourable  for  the  production  of  com- 
plaints of  the  bowels ;  and  these  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  during|the 
summer,  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. A  bilious  diarrhoea  coming 
on  suddenly,  and  continuing  for  a  few 
days,  has  been  the  most  freguent  form 
of  attack  ;  but  this  has  been  occasion- 
ally accompanied  with  bilious  vomit- 
ing, and  severe  pain  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  sometimes,  ailer  the 
purging  had  continued  for  some  time, 
slight  dysenteric  symptomshave  super- 
vened. In  general,  the  exhibition  of 
mild  laxatives,  with  diluents,  has  been 
sufBcient  for  Uie  cure ;  but  when  the 
pain  or  straining  have  been  severe,  great 
relief  has  been  obtained  by  alternating 
these  with  moderate  doses  of  opium. 

Scarlet  fever  has  become  rather 
more  frequent,  and  various  instances 
of  its  occurrence,  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  have  come  under  our  obser- 
vation. The  disease  has  occasionally 
passed  through  diffiirent  individuals 
of  families,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
epidemic.  In  three  instances  in  which 
it  has  appeared  in  families,  where 
there  were  several  children  liable  to 
receive  the  infection,  we  have  seen  it 
prevented  from  spreading,  by  confining 
the  individual  attacked  to  one  room, 
and  preventing  intercourse  with  those 
who  had  not  undergone  the  disease, 
for  ten  days  after  the  fever  had  abated ; 
although  the  separation  did  not  take 
place  till  the  eruption  had  been  out  at 
least  for  a  day,  and  in  one  instance  for 
two  days. 

During  the  summer,  the  contagious 


•  See  No  IV. 


fever,  alluded  to  in  our  former  Rqport^ 
has  been  less  generally  prevalent,  but 
many  cases  of  it  have  come  under  our 
observation,  among  the  poor  in  certain 
districts  of  the  town,*  and  in  a  few 
instances,  as  must  always  happen  from 
the  intercourse  which  necessarily  sub- 
sists between  the  di£ferent  daaaea  of 
the  conununity,  we  have  seen  the  di«> 
ease  in  the  families  of  the  richo'  ia- 
habitants.  There  is  some  reason  to 
amprehend,  also,  unless  measures  be 
taken  to  prevent  it,  that  the  nmnba 
of  cases  of  fever  may  increase,  as  is 
usual  when  the  cold  weather  shall 
have  set  in,  and  when  the  population 
shall  have  become  more  dense,  aa  it  al- 
ways does  at  the  b^inning  of  winter. 
HappUy,  however,  this  fever  is  not  in 
general  violent  or  dangerous.  The 
mortality  from  it  has  been  exceedingly 
small ;  indeed  no  case  has  come  under 
our  observation  during  the  summer, 
in  which  death  has  'been  the  conae- 
quence  of  the  disease. 

The  follovring  instances,  which  have 
&llen  under  our  notice,  shew  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  progressive  conmm- 
nication  of  the  disease  goes  on,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  proceeds,  even  with- 
in narrow  limits,  and  from  individud 
cases: — 

In  February  1816,  a  family,  cMI- 
sisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  foqr 
children,  came  to  a  lodging-house  in 
Hastie's  Close,  Grassmarket,  from 
Glasgow,  where  they  had  been  expos- 
ed to  the  contagion  of  fever.  Almost 
immediately  atler  their  arrival,  the 
man  and  woman  were  successively  at- 
tacked with  fever ;  and,  after  remain- 
ing a  few  days,  were  conveyed  to  the 
Infirmary.  Durii^  their  absence  their 
four  children  were  seized  with  the  fever, 
and  before  they  had  recovered,  a  neigh- 
bouring woman  who  attended  them 
during  their  illness,  and  afterwards 
two  other  women  who  came  to  lo^ 
in  the  same  house,  were  attacked.  The 
disease  then  extended  itself  to  the 
story  above,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
a  man  and  wife,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren, all  took  it.  So  that  in  the  course 
of  about  seven  weeks,  the  fever,  from 

*  In  the  practice  of  die  New  Town  Dii* 
pensary,  seventy-seven  cases  of  fever,  wp> 
parently  contagious,  occurred  from.  Juneiat 
to  September  1st.  See  Report  of  New 
Town  Dispensary,  in  the  Medical  and  Sv* 
gical  Journal  for  October  1817. 
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this  origin,  had  communicated  itself 
to  fil\een  Uulividuals  in  this  small  te- 
nement, consisting  only  of  three  rotnns. 
Another  loilping-house,  eqwaUy  crowd- 
ed and  dirty,  within  a  few  yards  of 
this,  remained  perfectly  free  from  fe- 
ver. Tile  proprietor  of  the  rooms  in 
which  the  fever  hud  been,  had  them 
cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  the  fur- 
niture purified  ;  afYcr  which,  they 
■were  let  to  other  families,  who  have 
continued  perfectly  free  fiyjm  the  dis- 
eise.  It  was  not  asccrtiiitJcd  whether 
the  contogion  extended  itself  from  this 
source  to  any  other  port  of  the  town. 

S.  About  the  end  of  February 
1817,  a  young  woman,  who  had  been 
visiting  a  friend  lying  ill  of  a  fever, 
was  seized,  in  a  house  contrtininp  six 
persons,  in  the  garret  story  of  a  large 
and  populous  land  in  Skinner's  Close. 
She  was  removeil  to  the  Infirmary  a- 
bout  a  week  after  she  was  taken  ill, 
but  not  before  she  had  infected  her 
lather,  who  died  of  the  disease,  and 
one  of  her  sisters,  by  whom  the  fever 
was  communicated  to  two  others  of  the 
family  (the  mother  only  escaping), 
and  to  eight  out  of  ten  other  individuals 
inhabiting  the  same  floor.  About  the 
same  lime  that  the  disease  appeareil  in 
the  second  fajiiily  in  the  garret  story, 
a  girl  was  tikin  £11  in  the  next  story, 
and  seven  out  of  sixteen  inhabitants  of 
this  flat  were  successively  attacked,  of 
whom  tive  were  removed  to  the  Infir- 
mary. On  the  story  beneath,  only  two 
were  affected,  and  the  disease  did  not 
spread  further.  In  the  garret  story, 
the  rooms  were  crowdetl  an«l  ill  aired ; 
and  from  the  const.'mt  intercourse  with 
each  other,  the  inhabitants  were  much 
rxjKJsed  to  the  contagion  ;  and  it  will 
be  observed,  that  of  sixteen  persons  in- 
liabiling  this  flat,  only  three  escaped 
life  fever.  In  the  other  flats,  the  fever 
'dm  not  spread  so  extensively,  which 
may  be  explained,  partly  by  the  people 
having  been  persuaded,  by  the  time  it 
arrived  at  ihein,  to  send  a  consi<lcrttble 
proportion  of  the  sick  to  the  Infirmary, 
and  to  keep  up  a  ventilation  of  the 
rooms,  and  partly  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  flats  being  better,  and  their 
rooms  larger,  and  more  commodious 
than  those  of  their  neighbours  in  tiie 
g.'urrets.  No  fewer,  however,  than 
iwenty-two  inhabitants  of  this  budd- 
ing were  infected  from  one  individual, 
besides  two  others,  residing  in  other 
tmrts  of  the  town,  who  caught  the  fe- 
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ver  by  communicating  with  those  sick 
in  this  house.  Twelve  of  the  infected 
were  carried  to  the  Inflnnary,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  had  a 
material  effect  in  cliccking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fever  ;  but  several  of  these 
were  not  removed  till  the  disease  had 
considerably  advanced.  The  poverty 
and  distress  of  the  people,  aggravated 
as  these  were  by  the  illness  pervading 
their  families,  and  by  the  fatigue  un- 
dergone by  those  who  remained  free 
from  actual  sickness,  rendered  it  im- 
possible, in  this  and  the  following  in- 
stance, to  accomplish  the  desirable 
cleanuig  and  purilication  ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  think  that  the  infected 
clothes  and  frirniture  had  as  much 
share  in  propagating  the  disease,  as 
any  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  those 
affected  with  it. 

3.  In  May  1817,  a  girl,  who  hiid 
lately  been  discharged  from  Brititwell, 
fell  ill  of  fever  when  hving  with  her 
father  in  the  second  floor  of  a  miser- 
ably dirty  and  crowded  common  stair 
in  Bell's  Wynd.  After  remaining 
some  days,  she  was  taken  to  the  In- 
firmary. Her  father  was  taken  ill 
unmediately  after ;  but  as  he  died  iu 
a  few  days,  without  having  been  seen 
by  any  medical  man,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  his  disease  was  fever. 
There  are  three  other  rooiHS,  each  con- 
taining an  entire  family,  on  the  same 
floor  with  that  on  wliich  the  disease 
thus  began.  In  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night the  lever  had  broken  out  in  each 
of  these  rooms,  and  it  successively  af- 
fected three  uidividuals  in  each, — in 
all  ten,  perhaps  eleven,  j>ersons  out  of 
fifteen  who  resiiled  on  this  flat.  It 
then  appeared  in  a  family  of  nine  per- 
sons, who  inhabit  the  ground-floor  of 
the  house,  every  one  of  whom,  except 
the  father,  went  through  the  disease. 
Before  the  middle  of  June,  it  had  also 
appeared  in  the  third  floor  of  the 
house,  and  has  since  that  time  afflicted 
four  out  of  five  persons  residing  iu  one 
room,  and  one  out  of  these  residing  in 
another,  on  that  floor. 

Besides  attacking  in  this  manner, 
within  tlirce  months,  twenty-three  in- 
dividuals in  this  one  stair,  the  disease 
has  now  extended  itself  to  elevtni  oth- 
er lam  i  lies  in  the  same  wynd,  most  of 
whom  have  certainly  hud  intercourse 
with  the  sick,  and  all  of  wliom  may 
be  supjwsed  to  have  been  exposed  to 
the  contagion,  ci liter  by  going  into 
the  houses,  or  by  meeting  the  conva- 
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Icsccnt  patients  in  the  narrow  wynd  ; 
and  ill  this  manner  it  has  atllcled 
twenty-three  more  individuals  in  this 
small  tli.<trict,  besides  two  others  wlio 
wore  fiiUy  expased  to  the  contagion  in 
Bell's  Wynd,  but  who  tell  sick  in 
their  own  residencen  in  distant  piu-ts 
of  the  townj  whence  they  might  have 
diffused  the  contagion  in  a  similar 
manner,  if  they  hud  not  been  prcvail- 
etl  on  to  go  to  the  Infirmary  at  a  very 
curly  periiul  of  the  disease. 

In  this  manner  it  luu  been  distinct- 
ly ascertained  that  fifteen  cases  of  fe- 
ver ill  one  instance,  twenty-four  in 
another,  and  forty-eight  in  a  third. 
Lave  proceeded  from  single  individu- 
als ullected  with  the  diiiease. 

In  BcU'k  Wynd  the  fever  still  con- 
tinues to  prevail  in  several  Itouses ; 
and  it  is  cousistent  with  our  know- 
Ictlge,  that  it  at  present  exists  in  lumi- 
lies  among  the  poor  in  dirtertut  parts 
of  the  town. 

These  three  instances,  which  we 
have  adduced,  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
certainty  with  whicli  fever  s|)reads  a- 
niong  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  con- 
tagion, in  circumstances  favourable  to 
its  communication,  and  shew  the  pro- 
bability there  is  of  its  extcntUng  itself, 
from  the  sources  of  infection  which  at 
present  exist,  unless  some  means  be 
taken  to  check  its  progress.  From 
these  instances,  idso,  the  case  with 
■which  a  contagious  fever  may  be  pre- 
vented imd  checked  in  its  progress, 
may  be  rt.ai!ily  understood.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  ))rinciples  that  regulate 
tl>c  coiimm3ucniioii  of  infection,  which 
we  have  shortly  stated  in  our  former 
Keport,  if  the  three  iiatients  with 
whom  the  disea.se,  in  these  three  in- 
stances, originated,  had  been  removed 
into  the  Infirmary  by  the  fourth  day 
of  their  respective  illnesses,  the  fever 
would  probably  have  extended  no  far- 
ther. Even  if  they  had  remained  at 
home  80  long  as  to  infect  the  persons 
in  attendance  on  them,  and  the  clothes, 
&c.  in  which  they  had  lain, — yet  if 
the  former  had  been  retnoved  iunne- 
diately  on  their  seizure,  and  tlie  latter 
had  been  cleansed  and  purified,  the 

Iirogress  of  the  disease  would  equally 
lave  been  stopped. 

As  these  principles  have  been  de- 
duced from  numerous  and  accurate 
observations  made  on  the  same  dis- 
ease, generidly  in  a  much  more  malig- 
nant form  than  that  in  wliicii  it  has 
Jittely  prevailed  in  Eiliiiburgh,  it  may 
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fairly  be  said  that  this  truth  is  exne- 
rimentally  known.  And  there  is  Uke-< 
wise  ample  experience  in  the  history 
of  other  large  towns,  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  pre 
vention  of  fever. — We  shall  select  the 
following  examples : — 

The  first  well-regulated  fever- 
wards,  accompanied  with  regulatiot».j 
to  prevent  the  difRision  of  coa 
tagion  among  the  poor,  were  estab*' 
lishcd  in  Chester  in  the  year  1784; 
and,  in  17ih»,  Dr  Haygarth,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  accurate 
and  original  information  with  regard 
to  contagion,  wrote  concerning  them 
as  follows : — "  During  the  war,  Ches- 
ter has  been  unusually  esposett  to  the 
danger  of  putrid  infections  fevers. 
Many  new-raised  regiments  coming 
from  Ireland,  with  numerous  recruits 
taken  out  of  jails,  remained  in  Ches- 
ter a  few  weeks  alter  their  voyage. 
Great  numbers  of  these  soldiers,  and 
their  women,  were  ill  of  putrid  fevers, 
and  were  immediately  received  into  ; 
the  fever-wards  of  our  Infirmary.  If 
such  contagious  patients  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  sniall  public  houses 
and  poor  lodging-houses  through  the 
city,  the  Gonsccjuences  tt>  many  ofour 
inhabitants  must  have  been  dreadful. 
By  taking  out  of  a  house  tiic  first 
person  who  sickens  of  a  fever,  we  pre- 
serve the  rest  of  the  family  from  in- 
fection, together  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  their  neighbours,  who 
woulil  otherwise  catch  the  infection. 
At  this  very  time,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester  and  many  other 
places  ore  afflicted  with  a  fatal  con- 
tagious epidemic,  only  two  patients 
are  in  our  fever- wards,  both  convales- 
cent; and  the  opotluTary  to  the  InfirxH 
mary,  who  attends  the  unt;>oor  of  tli^B 
whole  city,  informs  me  that  he  has 
not  now  a  single  fcver-y>utient  undei 
his  care."*  ^ 

The  success    of   the    MancheategB 
Hou.sc  of  Recovery,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  imitation  of  the  Chester  fe- 
ver-wards, may  be  judged  offi-om  them 
following  ilocunicnts : —  H 

The  numl>fr  of  patients  ill  nf  fever 
in  the  streets  in  tlk>  neighbourhood  of 
the  House  of  Recovery  iu  JVh.nches- 
ter,  to  which  the  benetits  of  that  in- 
stitution were  in  the  first  instance 
confined,  from  September  1/93  to 
May  179(»,  was  ia5G,  giving  more  than 


*  (laygaith'i  letter  to  Dt  PercivaU 
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III  average  of  400  in  the  year ;  tliosc    contagious  fever  in  any  part  of  the 
in  the  same  diatrict,  from  July  179fi    town. 


^11  July  1797,  a  periml  commencing 
Iwo  months  a^er  the  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Pvecovcry,  were  orJy 
4wenty-six ;  and  of  tljcse,  in  the  last 
ibur  months,  from  March  to  Jidy 
•J 797,  there  was  only  <ine.  The  liiuits 
pf  the  Manchester  House  of  Recovery 
arere  afterwards  "  extended,  without 
/distinction,  not  only  to  all  Alanches- 
ler,  but  also  to  all  its  neighbourhood 
^r  three  miles  round ;  and  yet,  with 
all  this  enlarged  scope  of  benevolence, 
fOiA.  with  the  admission  of  every  fever- 
jmtient  to  be  found  in  these  exten- 
sive limits,  the  number  of  patients  in 
the  House  of  Recovery  waa,  in  August 
1798,  nineteen,  and  in  October  1199, 
eleven.'"* 

The  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  London,  in  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  conlti^ious  fever,  since  the  com- 
loienceuieut  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Cure  and  Prevention  of  Contagious 
JFever  in  1801,  is  still  more  striking. 
It  was  then  estimated,  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  affected  with  fever  in 
London  exceetl  *0,<)00  annually,  the 
yearly  average  of  deaths,  from  infec- 
Uous  fevers,  having  been  31819.  At  pre- 
sent contagious  fever  is  lurdly  known 
in  the  practice  of  any  of  the  London 
Jlospitals  or  Dispensaries;  and  the 
Iiumber  of  patients  aJfccted  with  it  in 
itlie  House  of  Recovery,  which  takes 
in  from  the  whole  town,  is  seldom 
more  than  five  or  six.t 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  a- 
gain  thus  fully  into  this  subject,  be- 
cause we  ore  cotivinced,  that  if  raea- 
cures  for  preventing  the  spreading  of 
contagion  in  Edinburgh  were  judi- 
ciously and  promptly  employed,  they 
■would  not  only  have  the  effect  of 
cheeking  the  farther  progress  of  fever, 
but  in  all  probability  of  removing  it 
entirely  from  the  town. 

In  order  to  e&ect  this,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary that, 

1st,  Means  should  be  used  to  ob- 
tain, either  through  the  medical  pro- 
fes:sion,  or  through  the  neighbours, 
early  intelligence  of  the  existence  of 


•  Iteports  of  Society  for  Bettering  the 
Condiiian  of  die  Poor,  vol.  Ist,  p.  98,  and 
vol.  »d.  p.  32t. 

-f-  See  Rciuiirks  on  die  Xecessity  and 
Means  of  supprwsing  t'ontagiou^  Ktver,  bi.c 
by  Or  Stanj?ct — .Vlso  Batcman's  Rqiorts 

of  the  Carey-street  Dispensary Edinburgh 

'  'f^*"^  "^  Surgical  Journal, 


Sd,  That,  on  the  existence  of  con- 
tagious fever  among  the  poor  being 
ascertained,  every  inducement  should 
be  held  out  to  those  affecte<l  with  it 
to  remove  to  the  InHrmary  at  un  early 
period  of  the  «lisease. 

3d,  That  ftmds  be  providetl  to  clean 
the  infectetl  b«l-clothes,  and  to  puri- 
fy and  white-wash  the  houses,  or  to 
reward  those  among  the  poor  who 
may  do  this  satisfaetOTily  themselves. 

4th,  That  bedding  and  clothes  be 
provided  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  clean 
or  to  destroy  ;  or  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren being  affected  with  the  disease, 
or  it  being  otherwise  impossible  to  re- 
move the  patients  to  the  Infirmary, 
to  lend  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  one  very  frequent  source 
of  the  contagion — the  hcaltliy  lying 
with  the  diseased. 

And  ath.  That  provision  be  made 
for  proper  visitation  of  the  infected 
houses,  in  order  to  see  that  the  diseas- 
ed are  promptly  separated  from  the 
healthy,  and  that  the  purifying  of 
the  houses  and  bed-clothes  is  suffi- 
ciently accomplished, — a  part  of  the 
system  in  which  the  aid  of  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  of  the  town,  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  might  be 
readily  obtained,  would  be  of  essen- 
tial use. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick 
have  taken  this  subject  into  their 
consideration  ;  with  the  active  bene- 
volt-ncc  fur  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, they  have  zealously  entered 
into  a  plan  for  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  contagious  fever  in  Edinburgh. 
The  organized  system  wliich  this  so- 
ciety has  long  possessed  for  the  regu- 
lar visitation  of  the  sick  ^xwr, — the  ac- 
curate and  minute  knowledge  of  their 
state  which  this  must  aflbrd, — and  the 
influence,  over  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
which  this  constiint  intercourse,  and 
the  beneficent  occupation  in  the  relief  , 
of  their  distresses  must  necessai-ily 
give  them, — in  a  peculiar  manner 
qualify  those  connected  with  this  so- 
ciety for  condncting  this  undertaking  ;  > 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  libernJi- 
ty  of  the  public  will  not  fail  to  enabTe 
tnera  to  render  cflective  their  exertions, 
to  accoinplisli  it.  The  expense  ne-] 
to  ftUfil  tbe  different  parts 
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the  plan  must  necessarily  be  cousl 
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tlcrabU-,  particularly  at  the  ouiiiet, — 
but  there  sciriiis  every  reason   to  he- 

^eve,  that  the  more  wealthy  iiiliabi- 
taiits  of  Edinburgh  will  be  tuUy  dis- 
posed to  coutriljute  a  sum  EuWcient 
to  carry  it  into  etfect,  when  it  is  con- 
fiitk-red,  that  it  will  not  only  relieve 
and  prevent  much  misery  among  the 
pcwr,  Init  that  it  will  do  much  to  se- 
cure the  families  of  the  rich  tliem- 
selvts  from  the  riak  of  the  contagion 
of  fever,  and  probably,  by  diminish- 
ing the  prevalence  of  tlie  fever,  w^ill 
ultimately  tend  to  relieve  the  funds  of 

,'thc  other  charities  eslabUshed  in  E- 
Jinburgh  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
when  afiUctcd  with  disease. 

A.— T. 
Edinburgh,  October  Ut,  1817. 


accocnt  of  a  manuscript  of  bishop 
Lesley's  history  of  Scotland, 

IN  THE  possession    OF    THE    EABL 
OF  LEVEN  AM>  MBLTILLE  J 

By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D. 

Communicated  hy  Thomas  Thombox^ 
Esquire,  Advocate. 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  22,  1817. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  RETunN  you  the  MS-  belonging  to 
the  JEarl  of  Levcn  and  Melvulc,  wliich 
Lyou  were  so  obliging  as  to  communi- 
I  cote  to  me.     On  the  first  inspection,  I 
I  tvas  dis]>osed  to  think  that  it  might  be 
b  compilation  made  up  from  Bishop 
I^esleys  History  of  Scotland,  with  ad- 
ditions and  alterations,  similar  to  some 
■works  which   I    had  seen,   conijiosed 
(luring  that  barren  period  of  Scottish 
literature,  the  Latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.     But  on  examining  it  nar- 
'  it)wly,   I  was  soon  convinced  that  it 
was   the   composition   of    the  bishop 
him.self.     1  Meed  not  remind  you  that, 
besides  his  History  in   Latin,  Lesley 
wrote,  in  his  vemaculftr  langiiage,  a 
l-History  of  Scotland,  from  the  accession 
of  James  II.  to  the  return  of  Queen 
^IHary  from  France ;  as  he  informs  us  in 
tlie  dedication  of  the  second  part  of  his 
printed  History,  and  in  his  ParoenesiH 
ad  NobilUutem  Popidunitpte  Scoticum*. 

•  It  was  finished  in  1570,  as  we  l«un  from 
I  liis  dedicKtion  tu  Queen  Mary  of  the  three 


Vou  know  also  that  copies  of  this  are 

fireserveil   in    the  Libraries   of  Knjr- 
and.*     I  am  satisfied  that  Lord  I<e- 
veu's  AIS.  is  a  copy  of  the  same  work. 
There  is  just  that  agreement   be- 
tween it  and  the  printed  History,  as 
to  facts — the  selection  of  these — the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged — 
and  the  opinion  given  on  them,  and 
on  the  characters  introduced,  which  1 
one  would  expect  to  find  on  the  sup-  l 
position  of  their  being  the  work  ofj 
one  author.    While  at  the  mxx\c  time 


last  books  of  bia  History,  dated,  "  Romn 
ix.  KI.  Jonuorii  1577." — "  Res  geataa  pas- 
teriorum  hostrorum  Kegum,  &.c' — "  Seven 
years  ago,  when  1  was  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Kngland,  I  presented  to  your  Ma- 
jesty the  his  Cory  of  our  later  kings  (oat  be- 
fore treated)  written  in  our  own  languai^. 
That  tl»e  leisure  which  1  have  fince  enjuy- 
ed  might  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  xa 
the  commonwealth,  I  nave  employed  it,  not 
only  in  turning  into  Latin  what  I  had  hasti- 
ly composed  m  the  Scottifih  language,  but  al- 
to in  conipcndizsng  the  whole  of  our  preced- 
ing history  in  one  voliunc,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  my  countrymen." — 'I'o  the  same 
purpose  he  says,  in  his  ParceiiMU,  "  Qiu 
omnia  ut  Maria  Sereni&sinia  ijcotorum  Ke- 

fina,  &€.■" — "  Roth  by  word  and  writing 
had  often  exhortiMl  Mary,  queen  of  Scot^, 
carcfiilly  to  peruse  the  liistory  of  her  ances- 
tore.  And  to  assist  her  in  prosecuting  thit 
study,  I  presented  u>  ker  Majesty,  while  I 
acted  as  her  uinhaseador  in  Kngland,  that 
parujn  of  our  hustnry  which  had  not  been 
treated  by  any  of  our  writers,  extending 
from  .James  II.  to  our  dines,  composed  in 
the  Scottuih  language,  and  not  yet  printed. 
.Many,  batli  foreigners  and  countrymen  of 
my  own,  knowing  this,  urged  me  to  tran- 
slate what  I  had  written  into  Latin,  and  to 
prefix  to  it  an  abri(Ii;eTiient  of  the  preceding 
pan  of  our  history,  which  had  been  executed 
by  John  Major  faithfully  indeed,  but  harsh« 
ly ;  and  by  Hector  Boece  with  great  ele- 
gance, but,  as  they  complained,  in  too  dif- 
fuse a  style.  In  compliance  with  their  re- 
quest, I  have  greatly  abridged  our  early 
annals.;  and  for  the  use  ot  foreigners  I 
have  translated  into  Latin  what  was  for- 
merly intelligible  only  by  the  queen  and  the 
natives  of  Scotland." 

"  "  John  Lpfily  Bishop  of  Ross  his  H 
tory  Qf  Scotland  from  die  year  1436  to  thi 
year  lo6L"  Catal.  Libr.  MSS.  Oxon.  Tom.' 

I.  Num.  1498 "  History  of  Scotland  from 

14<3C  to  1561,  by  John  Leslie  Bishop  of 
Ross."  Ifa.  torn.  II.  Num.  4217.— The 
following  article  is  so  generally  described, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fonn  a  judgment  of 
it  from  the  cataloj^ie.  "  John  Lesley  Bis- 
hop of  Ross''s  History  of  Scotland  and  S^ 
tiae  Chronicon  per  Joannem  Fordca." 
torn.  II.  Numb.  &t9l. 


i 


in  and  ooo^^h 
den."     IbiM 
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tliose  diversities  arc  found  in  tliem 
►■which  were  to  be  looked  for  in  works, 
which,  though  the  prtxiuction  ol  the 
same  individualj  and  on  tlie  same  sub- 
ject, were  yet  composed  by  ihin  in 
different  languaj'es,  and  at  different 
periods.  In  eonipiling  the  Latin  f lis- 
tory,  the  author  has  sonietiiiies  abridg- 
ed, and  at  otiier  times  enlarge*],  the 
narrative  which  ho  had  given  in  tlie 
Scottish,  l-'acts  which  he  hud  intro- 
duced into  the  latter  he  h^is  oujittcd 
in  tiic  tormcr ;  and  the  cotitrory. 
iN'or  has  he  in  both  uniibrnily  pre- 
sented the  same  facts  in  exactly  the 
same  light,  nnd  accompanied  with  the 
same  reflections. 

It  is  evident  to  me  (although  it 
would  take  litce  to  state  the  reasons 
of  my  opinion)  that  the  MS.  has  not 
been  translated  or  taken  from  the  His- 
tory in  Latin.  And  this  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  the  bishop,  who  says, 
that  he  composed  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  tir.si  in  his  native  tongue. 
Phru."ies  wliieh  might  at  first  view  ap- 
pear to  favour  a  different  conclusion, 
are  easily  accounted  for  upon  another 
principle.  For  example,  the  expres- 
sion, '"  appearing  in  projier  persau" 
would  naturally  occur  to  one  who, 
like  Lesley,  was  conversant  with  the 
technical  language  of  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  and  upon  examination  I  found,, 
that  wherever  it  occurs,  the  author, 
in  the  corresponding  places  of  his 
Latin  work,  has  not  used  the  words, 
"  in  propria  personii,"  but  a  more 
classical  phrase. 

The  SIS,  answers  to  the  account 
which  the  bishop  has  given  of  his 
Scottish  work,  as  to  the  period  of  our 
national  history  which  it  embraces. 
Only,  from  the  loose  state  in  which  it 
has  been  allowed  to  remain,  some  parts 
of  it  have  fallen  aside  or  been  lost, 
1 1  wants,  apparently,  two  leaves  at  the 
begiiming,  including  nearly  all  the 
account  oi  transactions  from  the  year 
1136  to  14iO,  Here  and  there  also  a 
leaf  is  8-missdng  in  the  body  of  the 
MS.  And  it  goes  no  further  than  the 
death  of  the  Queen  Uegent.  It  is 
probable,  howiever,  that  it  wants  very 
f^w  leaves  at  the  end  ;  for  I  am  in- 
clined to  tliink,  that  the  account  of 
the  disputes  between  the  Iloman  Ca- 

Itholie  a:id  Protestant  Divines,  and  of 
the  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  a- 
gainsl  tiieQueen,  his  sister,  with  wliich 
the  Latin  work  closes,  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  Scottisli.     This  may  be 
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ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  o- 
thtT  existing  copies  of  the  work. 

I  will  not  say  that  you  must  be 
struck  with  the  inferiority  of  the  MS. 
to  the  Latin  History  of  Lesley,  in  the 
qualities  of  style.  For  you  are  wel' 
ucquiiinted  with  the  fact,  that  the 
learned  of  that  age  wrote  with  greater 
correctness  and  elegance  in  Latin  than 
in  their  native  language.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  tliink  that  the  bishop's 
Scottish  style  is  more  mi  cultivated  or 
more  incorrect  than  that  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries. 

You  are  a  better  judge  than  I  of  the 
age  of  the  lilS.  It  is  evidently  a 
transcript  of  an  older  one;  for  blanks 
occur  in  it,  owing,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  tliinkiug,  to  the  transcriber's 
not  being  able  to  decipher  i»rtieukr 
words.  The  latter  part  of  it  has  been 
copied  by  a  different  hand  from  the 
former,  and  is  less  correctly  executed. 
I  should  suppose  that  the  first  part 
was  written  towards  tlie  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  consider  this 
as  a  curious  literary  relic,  and  of 
considerable  value.  It  was  originally 
written  as  a  continuation  of  iiellcn- 
den's  Translation  of  Boethius,  and 
would  form  an  appropriate  accompani- 
nu-nt  to  that  work,  sliould  it  be  re-^ 
printed.  If  such  a  design  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  diSicult  to  complete  a  series 
of  chronicles  of  Scotland,  in  the  ver- 
nacular language,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  history,  down  to,  at 
least,  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Even 
although  nothing  of  this  kind  should 
be  attempted,  it  would  be  dcrirable  to 
have  the  copies  of  this  work  which  are 
in  England  inspected  axid  collated. 
Indeed  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  this  bus  not  been  already 
done,  and  that  a  work  which  llie  au- 
thor thought  worthy  of  being  present- 
ed to  a  princess  whom  he  -served  so 
zealously,  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  his  country- 
men (Scoiin  sofiim  tiosin's  l<jquel)atur 
ScotkeJ,  should  have  been  so  little 
attended  to  as  to  be  almost  unknown. 

Along  with  this  1  send  you  a  few 
notes  and  references,  which  I  took  in 
going  through  the  MS.  They  may 
1)0  of  some  use  in  abri<lging  your  la- 
Ixjur,  if  you  shall  think  it  proper  t© 
compare  it  with  the  printed  history,  to 
satisfy  yourself  how  far  they  agree, 
and  wherein  ihey  differ. 
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It  will  p^tify  me  much  if  this  ac 


count  shall  pive  any  degree  of  satis- 
fiictioii  to  one  whose  friendly  aid  has 
Lliccn  of  such  grt'ut  utility  to  nie  in 
tlie  course  of  my  historical  inquiries. 
— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithful- 
ly, Tho.  M'Crie. 
T.  Thomson,  jEsq. 

JtSTBACTS      FROM      BISHOP      LESLEy's 

MS.  HiaxoKv  or  scoti.akd. 

The  MS.  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  execution  of  Wil- 
liam, the  sLxth  Karl  of  Douglas : 

"  Duricf;;  all  tlie  tynie  of  tliair  tnibles, 
WilUatne  erJe  of  Douglas,  following  liis 
fethcris  tred,  wold  not  tibcy  llic  goveriioris 
aucthoritie,  nor  yet  assist  tJic  cliaucdlor  in 
any  his  enterprises,  qlk  moved  tliamc  both 
to  seilc  revenge  of  hiiii.  And  to  the  dl'ect 
ihay  midit  the  better  get  thuir  intent  exe- 
cut  Immecliatelie  efrir  this  concord,  the 
govcrnoT  and  chancellor  caused  wame  all 
tlK  nobles  of  the  realise  to  come  to  ane 
counsell  t<i  be  liaklin  in  Edinburgh  castcll. 


douglos  sonc  to  .lames  last  crle  before  hi* 
deceis.  that  the  heretage  luicht  rcmane  to- 
gether beuiU4  liUJ'adir  tucceiJiC  to  Utc  erie- 
dome  of  dougliu  be  taiUt.  And  the  lo  vig. 
loun,  botxvny,  antinrdnill  and  orrnond  Ifu 
lifiif."'  Comp.  Lesla;u»  de  Kcbtu  Gesti* 
Scotnnim,  p.  2Hi,  edit.  Hj75,  4to. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Arbroath,  fou;;ht  in  liiS, 
between  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  the 
Ogilvies. 

'*  In  the  next  winter  following,  the  erle 
of  cmufurd  (soHciiited  by  ye  erle  of  douglas) 
tuick  ane  gp-yit  pray  of  guids  ftjr*  of  the 
landis  io  lite  pertaining  to  the  biiihop  of 
sainct-andros  called  Janius  Kennedy  kister 
sone  la  king  James  the  first,  and  lykwiae 
he  purposeit  to  hnif  spuLceit  tlie  abbay  of 
arbtcUi,  perteining  to  die  said  bischop. 
And  for  defence  thairof  the  ogduyes  of  ang. 
us  covcnit  to  the  ablmy,  quhair  it  cliaiued 
the  erle  of  huntky  in  his  jomey  retumig 
north  from  amrt,  ai  the  i'«r  of  hosjntalUle 
vf  the  Alihaieis  rem  in  thf'u  diitih,-\-  to  be 
ludjjit,  accujjaneit  w""  his  ordiner  hous- 
huld  servantii  only,  and  some  barronis  w* 
liim,  (juhen  suddxintlie  the  erle  of  craufuid 


quliair   Williame    Erie   of  Douglas    come     *"d  the  ogilvies  joynit  in  battell,  qlk  wac 
■      '  '       ..-..,  verrey  crcwellie  fodiin  on  boith  the   ^dis, 

and  tlie  erle  of  craufiird  was  slayne  and 
CBony  barronis  of  angus,  sic  ax  llobert  max- 
vell  laird  of  telyn  W"'  ganlin  of  Uurrow> 
tield,  S'  .Johnc  oliplwnt  of  abirdagy.  And 
of  the  erle  of  huntlleis  ciipany  war  slayoc 
Johnc  forbes  of  petsligo  and  alcxander  bar- 
clay  of  gartuUic.  And  in  tlie  liaLIl  aboue 
the  nombre  of  fyve  huntlrcy'  men.  The 
l\f  r  of  craufurd  tuik  the  laird  of  arlcy  pres- 
oner  qulia  was  priripall  of  the  ojjiluyis  at 
that  tymc,  and  the  erle  of  hiuithe  eskapit. 
This  licld  was  strickin  the  23  day  [in  the 
Latin  it  is  the  13]  of  Januar  li45,  Thoir. 
fftir  1/iu  Mr  of  craiifiini  siiccidit    io  hit 


aiiiungis  tlie  rest,  and  entred  into  the  cas. 
tell,  arid  eftir  he  was  set  doiui  to  tlie  burd 
w"'  the  governor,  chancellor,  and  vtheria 
nohieincn  present,  'I'hc  meit  was  stidaiitlie 
removed,  and  ane  hidlis  heid  presented, 
quiiilk  in  tllay  dales  wcB  ane  signe  of  cxe- 
cutione.*  And  in  continent  the  said  erle 
Dauid  his  brtjdcr,  and  nialcohne  fleniing  of 
cuincrnatdd,  wtr  hcidit  before  the  casteU 
yet  of  edinburgh.  Thaireftir  the  estate  of 
the  realme  become  moir  quiet  nor  of  betbir. 
And  succetlit  to  liim  James  douglas  baroiie 
of  abircome,  his  fader  brodir,  quha  was  ane 
man  of  gryit  stature  and  verrey  factt,  and 
Levit  oiiely  bot  the  space  of  three  yeiris  : 


all  his  tyme  he  prcisait  to  nadiing  bot  to  life    Jader,  and  xvm  called  erle  deirdi/,^  quha  xai 


qiiictlie.  The  said  erle  Williame  had  bot 
ane  sister  quha  was  callit  die  fair  maidin  of 
(galloway,     and  was    mareit    on    tvilliame 

•  '*  The  bull's  head  was  in  those  days  a 
token  of  death,  say  nur  historianc  ;  hut  how 
it  hath  come  in  use  so  to  be  taken,  and  sig- 
nify, neither  do  they  nor  any  else  te!I  us ; 
nehher  is  it  to  be  fcund,  diat  I  remember, 
any  wherein  history,  save  in  this  one  place; 
neidier  can  we  conceive  what  affinity  it  can 
have  therewith,  unless  to  cxprobrute  gross, 
ness,  accoiding  to  tlie  Frencli  and  our  own 
reprnnching  dull  and  grocs  wits,  by  c^ling 
him  t'alvcs-head  (t{te  de  VeauJ,  but  not 
Bull's-hcad."  Hume's  (of  Godscroft)  His- 
tory of  Douglas  and  Angus,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

The  iame  author  states,  that  the  popular 
execration  of  tliis  deed  was  handed  down  by 
the  following  lines ; 

•*  Edinburgh  Casde,  Town,  and  Tower, 

God  grant  thou  sink  for  stu  ; 
And  that  even  for  the  black  Dinner 

J:arl  Douglas  got  therein." 


a  vcrrcy  atpful  and  rigm-ut  wan  to  all  the 
barroHu  and  gcntknun  of  tlte  cutrey  and 
keisl  doun  mOtiy  of  t/tair  houics  in  atigpt, 
quha  rvtild  noe/it  attisl  to  him,  quhairof  nn- 
drie  remains  yit  on  InggU  agane  in  tkU  our 
dayis-"  Coitip.  De  Rebus  Gestie,  &c. 
p.  286. 

Under  the  year  1-1.47,  the  MS,  con- 
tains ah  ofcoiuit  of  the  eldest  daughter 


"  Where  the  variabons  from  the  Latin 
history  are  short.,  they  arc  printed  in  Italics. 

■j-  In  the  Latin  work  (ie  hospitality  of 
the  Abbeys  is  passed  over,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  ScoLsnien  to  tlioee  who  entertain 
them  is  celebrated.  "  Xnm  Scoti  co  sunt 
in   hospiics  oflicio  et  humanitate  ut  ilUuf 

Eartes  npud  qiicm  diversantur,  aut  ante  ci- 
um    aincottum    proximo    diversati    sunt, 
manu  sangiiitjttnic  tut-anuir." 

:*:  See  Hume's  (of  Gockcroft)  History  a( 
Douglas  and  Angus,  vol.  L  p,  31?.     EdiiL 

ins. 
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of  James  I.  which  is  omitted  by  the 
author  in  his  Ltitin  work. 

"  The  naiile  tj«dy  Marguret  was  marrict 
w'.  ye  (loliihia  of  Jraumx-  belbrc  ye  dems  of 
the  king  her  fadir  in  yc  town  ot'  towr  in  ye 
yeirofgod  I'kUi,  and  being  honorabUe  in- 
tertcneit  w'.**  her  hmband  and  king  charles 
ye  scnnt  his  f&ther.  She  sent  for  twa  of 
liir  sisteris  to  ctun  in  fraiince  tu  remane 
W.  hir  quhiU  thay  shold  haue  bene  honor- 
ablie  tuarict  Ami  qtihcn  thay  war  cQ  ui 
floDders  in  thair  Jnmay,  Tliay  war  thair  ad- 
vcitened  that  the  quene  tliair  modir  was  de- 
cdesit  in  Scotland  an<l  inadame  tlic  dophins 
wif  thair  sister  was  dcceist  also  in  tlie  toun 
of  chailons  in  champagny,  quhais  body  was 
erdit  in  the  cntlicdial  kirk  thalruf,  bot 
quhou  soDu  l^cvis  tlie  elevint  iicr  hwbmid 
cutn  tu  be  king  after  yc  dcceise  of  liis  fadir, 
lie  causit  tRinisimrt  iter  body  to  tlie  kirk  and 
abbay  of  Laon  of  thouars  in  paytow.  alwaica 
llic  said  twa  young  ladies  war  convoycit  to 
the  kinp  of  froncc  qahair  thay  war  honor- 
ablic  rcceivit  and  intcrt^'it.  quliill  tliay  war 
boctli  niaricit,  tlje  aqe  vpon  ye  duke  of  Bri- 
tanye  and  the  vther  vpon  ye  duke  of  Aus- 
triche." 

Thflt  part  of  the  MS.  which  con- 
tiiins  the   history  ftoin    ]-i55  to  the 

I  death  of  James  II.  is  wanting.  In  his 
printed  hifitory,  the  author  has  wisely 
omittetl  the  verses,  which  the  MS. 
snys,  were  written  on  tlie  "  donn  cast- 
ing" of  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and 
VVark  : 

"  Quadringcntcnis  dccics  ses  mtUc  sub  ilnis, 
Roxburl  wark  solo  prccipitata  l^o." 

Un<ler  the  year  1 1.7 i,  the  MS.  states 
the  following  fiiet,  not  contuincd  in 
the  printed  history. 

*'  In  the  Mime  Parliament  it  wu  thoucht 
expedient  diat  tlie  kitig  suld  send  cumtseionc 
lo  nis  fadir  yt  king  of  Denmark  to  mak  and 
bind  cunlideratiuiui  attd  allyance  w'.''  ye 
Emperor  cxcv^rtund  tlioir  tirbt  allyance, 
quhxlk  wes  trcatit  schortclic  lliairuftir  and 
tnair  scallis  inten^henged  thairvpon  betwiz 
tlie  enipiruur  and  Scotland.'^ 

Under  the  year  1181,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  engrossed  in  the  MS,  in 
which  tire  three  estates,  after  narrat- 
ing the  iiyuries  received  from  Knpjlimd, 
jiromise  to  stand  by  their  sovereign 
(Jumea  III.)  in  defence  of  his  most 
nobill  persoun,  &c.* 

AfttT  the  account  of  the  marriage 
of  James  IV.  with  Margaret,  dniightcr 
of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  follow- 
ing pnnigraph  is  added  in  the  MS. 

"  The  Kin^  &  Quene  oil  frie  rest  of  thia 
yeir  U.50'1)  past  tliroch  tlie  principallc 
townes  in  yc  south  partis  of  yc  rcaltiie  and 

•  Printed  in  the  Blick  Acts,  and  in  the 
\c\»  of  the  rorlti.  of  Scotland,  vol.  iL  p. 
l;«. 


abby  placcis  quiiuir  gryit  iDterteynment  we 
maid  ta  yaine  iind  sinilrie  gudely  proiiynol»j 
and  pit'tis  was  (;i)fin  to  the  quene  in  tok 
of  bleithncs.  for  ye  vse  obscruit  in  ScotlaiM 
wuA  ijt  ytit  tyme  ns  it  was  niony  yeiris  befnir," 
That  the  king  the  qucnc  &  thair  trayne  Trm- 
vaillit  for  ye  muist  part  of  ye  yeir  throch  yc 
Rcalme.  and  loged  in  yc  .\bbity  plnccis,  or 
w'.''  ye  bijshops  and  prelats  quhair  thay  war 
weillc  Intertayriidt  ccrtane  dayis  and  ut  tliair 
departing  tlic  bisdiop  or  abbot  master  of  3 
place  gnvc  anc  purse  to  the  king  and 
vtlier  to  the  ouene  w'}'  ccrtane  quontitic  of 
gold  contenit  tnairintill  qlk  cxteudit  yeirly 
to  ane  gryit  sowm." 

The  letter  sent  by  James  IV.  to 
Henry  VIII.  before  engaging  in  the 
luifurtiinate  expedition  which  issued 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Flodden 
Field,  is  inserted  at  large  in  the  MS. 
The  printed  history  gives  merely  a 
summary  of  its  contents. 

The  IJishop,  in  his  printed  History 
(pp.  37S-9,  edit,  ut  sup.),  has  passed 
a  very  high  cnlogiuin  upon  Gawin 
Douglas's  Translation  of  the  iEneid. 
The  MS.  8pL-aks  of  it  in  more  mode- 
rate terms,  ill  noticing  the  death  of 
its  author. 

"  Mat8t«r  Gawin  dowglas  bicchop  of 
Dunkeild,  hcrin;^  of  this  cxtremite  begun 
be  ye  dtiik,  for  feir  Qed  into  ingland  and 
remanit  in  London  in  ye  place  of  yc  sawoyf 
quhair  he  deccissit,  &  ii,  buryit  in  ye  kirk 
yairof  he  wes  anc  Learned  man  and  ane 
guid  poet  translatit  ye  xii  buicks  of  ye 
mncadii  of  virgill  in  Scottis  mccir  almost 
ansring  in  verses  to  yc  Lutiiic,  and  mode 
ye  palice  ot  hono^  w'.  dyuers  vjm  notable 
wcrki  in  o'  scottis  I.anguagc  qlk«  ar  cstanc 
in  tliir  o^  dayis." 

llie  following  ehararter  of  IJoccc's 
History  of  Scotland,  which  occurs  in 
the  MS.  undtT  1530,  mty  lie  compared 
with  the  tribute  which  Lesley  has 
paid  to  that  historian  in  tus  printed 
work,  pp.  il.*?-'!.. 

"  In  t'.iir  d.iies  a  iiin^ulnrc  welc  learned 
Clark  c.dlt<l  hcctn^  Hoetiiis  docto'.  in  The- 
ologic  and  principalle  of  the  vniiiersitic  of 
aberdcnc  a  man  of  gryit  cnidicione  in  all 
ye  Ubcrall  sciences  wreit  ye  hole  liLslorie  of 
Scotland  in  yc  Latin  tongue  from  the  be- 
ginninge  y'of  to  ye  dcatli  of  king  James  the 
first  in  ye  yeir  of  ye  natiuitc  of  Christ  IT" 
XXXVI  in  so  eloquent  stile  so  truelie  and 
diligendy  collected  yat  none  of  all  ye  wrcit^ 
taries  at  yat  trtne  wreitt  better  aa  ye  waik 
it  self  benriii  record,  qlk  wcrs  flMnmrt  trans- 
Iftted  in  ye  Bcottishe  Lan^ri  '  "r.Johne 
bulliindcn  axxA  tiwiltd  lt'>  '..-ranee 

and  comounc  wcill  of  ye  !. .." 

There  is  a  chasm  in  the  MS.  includ- 
ing the  history  from  the  year  1531*  to 
1 5 1.1,  The  attentive  reader  of  Lesky's 
iUstory  must  have  obHrvcdj  that  ne 


£6  Biihop  Lettey't 

embraces  every  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  commendation  of  the  Houbu  (»f 
Huntly.  After  mentioning  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Earl  in  relieving  the  pris- 
oners token  at  the  hattle  of  Pinkie, 
the  MS.  records  an  anecdote  descrip- 
tive of  the  attachment  borne  to  that 
nobleman  by  his  followers. 

•'  And  heir  is  wortliie  to  be  remembrcil 
the  gret  favo^  qlk  ane  certane  of  the  said 
edis  fricndis  and  gentill  men  to  the  number 
cf  anc  hundrcdi  or  thairby  burc  towart  him 
die  time  of  his  extremitie,  aod  wald  on  no 
vjris  leave  him  qnha  perceaving  ye  hoil 
army  of  Scotland  to  have  gevin  backis  (at 
Pinkie]  and  gret  slauchter  maid  on  euerie 
pairt  be  yt  Ingliimen  in  the  chase,  and  ye 
said  erle  being  on  fiait  char^^cd  w',  anc  wcich- 
tie  stand  of  harncs,  qulmirw'  )\c  had  travel- 
led M  far  on  fiiit  yat  he  had  no  breath,  and 
theairfoir  gawe  frome  him  hia  heid  pcce  fur 
fear  that  he  should  haif  bene  w'.  ye  batt 
3''of  discoirititte.  Quhilk  moued  one  of  his 
trustie  gentill  men  calleil  dauid  dumbar  to 
giu«  hiiii  his  ou'in  Bteill  bnnct  c^lk  he  pat  on 
the  erlh  heid  for  his  saufiye  and  remaned 
him  self  bnitheidit.  but  suddcntlie  the  said 
dauid  for  luik  of  the  samin  we«  Hkyne  be 
the  jttraik  of  anc  nia<isc  apoun  the  hcid. 
The  rest  faudu  stoutlie  for  sauftie  of  ye 
(.rle  and  slew  syndrie  of  tlic  Inglisinen  quiia 
first  did  ossailye  thame,  hot  iu  yc  end  ye 
most  pairt  of  theme  nil  wcr  slayne.  in  the 
erlis  pretence  be  quhaU  defence  liis  lyf  was 
saufeit,  or  elKs  he  hod  pone  the  same  way 
throw  yc  gret  furic  and  rage  qlk  pntlie  wa.s 
Tied  be  ye  inglismen." 

The  Scottish  work  is  often  more 
minute  than  the  Latin  in  detailing  the 
skirmishes  and  sieges  during  the  war- 
lare  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Pinkie.  For  example,  the  defeat  of 
the  English  in  Fife  by  the  Laird  of 
M'ecms,  which  is  referred  to  in  p.  472 
oi  the  printed  History^  is  very  circum- 
stantially tlescribed  in  the  MS. 

In  relating  the  journey  of  the  Queen 
wager  to  France,  in  1551,  the  MS. 
es  an  accoiuit  of  a  conspiracy  to 
ison  the  young  Queen  of  Scots, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  printed 
work,  nor,  as  fur  as  1  recollect,  in  any 
of  our  histories. 

"  Quiiill  ye  qucne  R^ent  was  in  france 
thoir  WB»  ane  trcassonablc  practise  devised 
At  interprised  to  be  execui  for  poysoning  of 
the  qucne  of  scodand  in  france .  qlk  was 
ViyeA  fur',  and  reveled   be   ane  uottisTnaii 

Hit  James  hendcrsoun  at  that  tyme  resi- 
dent in  iugliuid  be  quliais  odvertisnicnt  die 
princep.i11  aiich  (author '")  callit  Stewart  being 
ane  airhear  (archer  ?)  of  yc  king  of  france 
gard  quha  had  taldn  upon  Imid  (hand)  to 
exectit  ye  same  was  aprenendit  in  ye  townc 
of  bkisse  in  france  and  efter  dyveis  tor- 
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mentis  was  hangit  and   qtiarterii  for  yi 
same." 

'l"o  tliis  may  be  added  the  followin] 
notice  respecting  a  learned  native 
Scotland. 

"  During  the  tyme  Umu  ye  Quene  doa. 
aricr  and  l.ordis  Tltalr  ctmtt'nitc  tfc  noUlUle 
of  jKi>tliiiidr  vat  in  franrf '  doctoiup  plus- 
tiaue  callit  ramsay  acottisrnan  fiir'.  of  tuiing 
in  pycdmount  to  france  being  of  gret  aige 
and  guid  leminge  and  e.\perience  quha 
seniii  all  the  nobii!  men  of  Scotland  and 
thair  hoill  cumpanyc  w'.  sic  things  as  was 
necessor  for  yamc  fi-elte  apoim  his  awin 
charges  moved  onely  fur  ye  zeill  lie  ban 
toward  his  countrey  swa  that  he  wald  not 
suffer  yamc  to  cum  tmder  yc  cuir  and  medi- 
cine of  strangers,  in  case  thay  my*,  baif 
hapinit  in  sum  onrecoverabill  incovenient 
ather  be  euill  drnggis  or  onkmed  mixto'. 
yairof  as  hapinit  to  ye  nobill  men  qnba 
come  to  the  mariage  of  the  quene  in  francs 
in  the  fiftie  aught  yeirts  of  gml  thaireftir." 

There  is  a  marked  difFerence  be- 
tween the  raanntT  in  which  the  Pro- 
testant opinions  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Latin  and  in  the  .Scottifih  work.  We 
arc  at  no  loss  to  perctive  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  MS.  is  attached  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  but  lie  pre- 
serves far  gieater  niotleration  on  this 
topic  in  it  than  he  has  done  in  hi« 
printed  history.  To  at'couiit  for  this, 
it  is  perhaps  sudicicnt  to  recollect,  that 
the  former  was  written  in  Scotland  or 
in  England,  whereas  the  latter  wtts 
composed  and  printetl  at  Rome,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
This  circumstance  may  also  serve,  in 
part,  to  account  for  the  ditterent  way 
in  which  the  author  has  expressed 
hini.self  in  the  two  works,  res^iecting 
the  death  of  Queen  JIary  of  England 
and  the  succession  of  Elizabeth.  In 
the  printed  history,  after  recording  the 
deaths  of  great  men,  and  the  prodigies 
which  prt^nosticatcd  "'  the  overthrow 
of  every  monument  of  rdigicm  in  botli 
kingiloios,  by  the  audacity  and  fury  of 
the  heretics,"  the  Uishop  says,  "  On 
the  1 5th  of  the  calends  of  December, 
Mary  Queen  of  England,  a  woman 
atlorned  with  every  virtue,  and  every 
way  worthy  to  he  admitted  to  divine 
bliss  upon  leaving  this  world,  rendered 
her  Boul  to  God,  to  her  great  advon* 
tage,  but  to  the  unspeakable  loss  of 
the  church.  Upon  this,  Elizabeth, 
the  cLiughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  ilntie 

•  The  transcriber  has  here  r^eated  aomc 
wotds  and  transposed  others.  The  sentenet 
shouhl  run  tlius :  *'  During  the  tyme  tliat 
the  Quene  Douarier  and  Lords  of  Scotlande 
was  in  France,  tliair  ciime  nne,"  &c. 
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Boleyn,  assumed  the  povcninient ;  luid 
having  iiulace<l  many  good  men  to 
believe  that  she  was  friendly  to  the 
Catholic  reliff^on,  was  consecrated  with 
oil,  and  with  the  other  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  hy  the  hands  of  Catholic 
bishops.  But  soon  after,  contrary  to 
wliat  was  expected  by  many,  she  used 
every  efrort  to  overthrow  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  eatabUsh  the  monstrous 
LiHthero-Ciilvinian  doctrine,"  &c.  In 
the  MS.  the  Bishop  describes  the  same 
events  in  the  following  tenns; 

"  About  ye  middis  of  the  monethe  of 

»  November  Alaric  quene  of  Ingland  partlie 
tlirouche  gret  mdoncalie  for  the  lose  of 
colice  iind  partlie  thrut  cosumptione  of  sctk- 
nes  endil.  hii  lyf  tbc  xvij  day  of  the  same 
monethe  and  in  hii  place  ane  beutifaU  Sl 
vtrrteoiu  princes  Lady  Kli/abethe  was  pio- 
damed  qucne  nf  Inglande  quha  Jvyscs  ye 
Mune  to  thir  daicii." 


\ 
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KEUARK8  ON  THE  BEVIEW  OF  MR 
JTKWAttr's  OiaSEUTATION  IN  THli 
QUAUTEELY   BKVICW. 

\r  the  writings  of  Mr  Stewart  be  real- 
ly entitled  to  the  kind  of  approbation 
which  is  usually  bestowed  upon  them 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  being  not 
merely  the  best  metaphyBical  works  of 
the  present  day,  but  almost  the  only 
works  in  whicn  the  true  object  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Miud  is  dlis- 
tinctly  and  accurately  laid  down,  and 
the  method  of  attaining  it  steadily  and 
systematically  pursued, — it  may  seem 
like  doubting  of  the  ultimate  preval- 
ence of  truth  over  error,  to  betray  any 
unxiety  in  regard  to  their  fate,  or  to 
undertake  their  defence  against  any 
attacks  to  which  they  may  be  expos- 
ed. 

The  observations  which  follow,  on 
some  of  the  reasonings  contained  in 
the  Review  of  his  last  work  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  are  not,  however, 
•tated  with  the  hope  either  of  strength- 
ening his  philosophy,  or  of  converting 
his  antagonists,  but  merely  with  the 
view  of  taking  off,  in  some  degree,  the 
impression  which  so  elaborate,  and  in 
some  respects  able,  an  article  may 
have  made  on  tliat  portion  of  the 
public  whom  inchnation  or  business 
prevent  from  taking  more  than  n  cur- 
sory view  of  metaphysical  controver- 
ries. 

The  animadversions  on  Sir  Stew- 
art's writings,  contained  in  the  Rc- 
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view,  are  made  with  so  much  cour- 
tesy, and  accoinpflnied  with  so  many 
expressions  of  respect  for  his  talents,  i 
and  good  will  towards  hmiself,  as  callr^ 
tor  a  similar  return  on  the  part  of  anjri 
one  who  attempts  their  defence  ;  ana ' 
in  this  respect  at  least,  the  following 
observations    will    not,    I    hope,    be 
thought  unworthy  of  a  disciple  of  one 
who  represents  "  unconquerable  can- 
dour" as  essential  to  true  phUosopby. 

I  beg  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  ] 
two  words  on  the  objection  so  ot\ea 
brought  against  the  Philosophy  of  the  : 
Mind;  and  which,  ttiough  not  urged  J 
in  the  article  under  contiideration,  iaj 
discussed  at  some  length  in  a  forme 
article,  to  which  reference  is  madc,- 
that  it  is  of  little  or  no  practical  utili- 
ty. According  to  Mr  Stewart's  prin- 
ciples, the  present  would  not  seem  to 
be  an  age  in  which  this  question  can 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience. 
The  minds  of  men  ore  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  active  concerns,  and  ac- 
customed to  strong  interests  ; — meta- 
physicians arc  too  busy  in  settling  the 
foundations  of  their  science,  and  de- 
fining its  appropriate  objects ;  erro- 
neous ideas,  on  the  last  subject,  have 
still  too  strong  a  hold  of  the  pubUc 
mind ;  metaphysical  con  troversies,  of 
no  practical  use,  iure  in  consequeuce 
too  frequent ;  and  the  mode  of  in- 
quiry, and  kind  of  knowledge,  in  re- 
gard to  the  mind,  on  which  Mr  Stewart 
rests  his  hopes  of  the  ultimate  usehd- 
ness  of  the  study,  are  too  rare,  to  al- 
low us  the  means  of  judging  with  con- 
fidence on  the  subject. 

But  I  tliink  it  may  be  farther  ob- 
servetl,  on  this  point,  that  as  the  mov- 
ing spring  of  philosophical  inquiry  is 
not  the  desire  of  happiness,  but  the 
principle  of  curiosity,  so  the  first  ob- 
ject of  philosophy  is  not  nou-ifr,  but 
knowledge.  Every  part  of  the  works 
of  nature,  which  it  is  in  the  {>ower  of 
the  human  understanding  to  explore, 
is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  mind  ; 
and  when  it  finds  itself  unable  to  gra- 
tify this  dcoire,  then  the  hmita  of  the 
understanding  themselves  become  an 
object  of  equal  interest.  In  pursuing 
these  objects,  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  it  is  surely  still  leas  to  be  wished, 
that  the  mind  will  ultimately  be  res- 
trained by  any  consideration  whatever, 
save  only  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
imperfection. 

The  interest  which  has  in  all  ages 
been  taken,  not  indeed  by  the  bulk  of 
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mankiiiJ,  but  by  ihoughtftil  and  con- 
templative men,  in  the  Philosophy  of 
tbe  Mind,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  strong  curiosity  upon 
this  subject^  and  a  ple<lge  for  the  dis- 
position of  future  generations  in  re- 
gard to  it ;  and  whoever  lias  really 
been  instrumental,  either  in  fixing  the 
hmtls,  or  in  extending  the  range,  of 
this  department  of  science,  however 
much  liis  labours  may  be  obscured  by 
tlic  clouds  of  ancient  prejuthce,  or  ne- 
glected tunid  the  splendour  of  passing 
events,  acts  under  the  assurance  that 
the  value  of  these  kboura  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  atler  ages,  when  tlie 
progress  of  time  and  of  knowledge 
shall  have  brought  them  into  view. 
The  sublime  sentiment  of  Kepler, — I 
may  well  be  an  age  without  a  reader, 
since  Go<l  Almighty  has  been  six  thou- 
sand years  without  an  observer  like 
me — was  uttered  by  almost  the  only 
individual  of  the  human  race  who 
could  utter  it  without  unpardonable 
presumption  ;  but  enough  of  the  spirit 
which  dictated  those  words  remains, 
to  animate,  in  all  time  to  come,  the 
exertions  of  those  philosophers  who 
outstrip  their  contemporaries,  and  leave 
their  fame  to  posterity. 

The  first  and  heaviest  cliorge  which 
is  brought  against  Mr  Stewart,  in  the 
article  in  question,  relates  to  the 
"  errors  which  are  conceived  to  be 
mixed  up  in  bis  very  conception  of 
the  proper  aim  of  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy." In  proof  of  this,  we  are  re- 
ferred, first,  to  a  former  article  in  the 
same  Review, — and  next,  to  a  subse- 

Suent  passage  in  the  same  Rrticlc.     In 
le  Review  of  the  ad  Volume  of  Mr 
,  Stewart's  Elements,  there  are  many 
[  objections  stated  to  particiUar  doctrines 
contained  in  tliat  work  ;  but  the  only 
argunieuts  which  can  be  considered  as 
directed  against  the  object,  and  the 
method  of  liis  philosophy  in  general, 
are  contained  between  p.  '287  and  p. 
'491  of  the  I2tli  Volume  of  the  Re- 
view, and  tliese  I  shall  now  consider.* 
"  In  any  inquiry  into  the  Xaiural  His- 
tory of  llie  Human  Understanding,"  it  is 
said,  "  it  is  plain  that  two  paths  present 

*  In  order  to  ubridge  this  ardcle  sa  much 

m  potviiblc,    I   quote  vuly  tJiose  Rcntcnoes 

from  die  Itei-iew  whicli  seem  to  me  to  con- 

ittain  the  eubstancc  of  die  arguments  ;   but 

r*i  I  refer  to  the  phaccs  where  the  arguments 

'  wc  contained  at  length,  it  is  in  the  power 

I  of  the  reader  to  judge  whedicr  in  Miy  point 

I  have  misunderstood  them. 
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themselves  to  our  choice  :  Either  we  may 
con-iider  the  mind  as  it  is  in  itnelf,  or  «a  it 
is  in  the  objects  about  which  it  is  convei*- 
ant.  The  fust  may  be  termed,  the  method 
by  inquiry  into  the  ndjcctt  of  our  conscious- 
ness ;  die  latter,  the  method  by  inquiiy 
into  the  obfCcU  of  iu  In  the  one  c&se,  to 
use  the  phraseology  of  Mr  Stewart,  our  lum 
is,  to  ascertain  the  *  simple  and  uneom- 
pounded  faculties,  or  the  simple  and  un- 
compounded  principles,*  of  which  the  mind 
consibts ;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  to  ascertua 
the  nature,  the  certainty,  and  the  limits  of 
the  knowledge  which  it  possesses.  As  the 
object  of  our  inquiry,  in  the  first  of  these 
instances,  is  rt:al  existence,  it  woidd  seem  at 
first  sklit  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  experi- 
ment^ or  inductive  reasoning.  In  the  other 
instance,  however,  the  imviaiiatc  end  which 
we  propose  to  oundres  is  not  real  cxiit- 
ence,  but  abstract  truth  ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  evident  that  oui  investigations  in  vm 
direction  must  be  carried  on,  not  by  obser- 
vation of  fa£ti,  but  by  tracing  tlie  variouf 
rcliditttu  in  which  all  the  objects  of  humaa 
knowledge  stand  to  kxs  and  to  each  othcfc 
In  both  cases,  real  existence  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning,  but  in 
otlier  respects  they  are  extremely  diflerent ; 
in  the  one,  our  inquiry  terminates  with  the 
establishment  of  a  fact,  whereas  it  is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  diat  it  commencci  in  the 
other.  For  example,  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  all  persons  possess  the  notions 
of  solidity,  extension,  motion,  and  so  forth, 
the  object  of  philosophy  is  so  far  accom- 
pUshecl,  according  to  Mr  Stewart ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Locke,  the  existence  of  these 
nodons  is  taken  for  granted,  and  die  nature 
of  them,  the  origin  of  them,  and  so  forth, 
is  the  point  at  which  metaphysical  philoco- 
phy  would  here  begin.  Which  of  thee 
views  may  be  the  more  correct,  is  another 
question ;  nur  aim  at  present  is  to  shew^ 
that  the  idea  of  applying  the  inductive  logic 
to  this  science  depends  entirely  upon  a  par- 
ticular theory  as  to  the  proper  objects  of  it." 

I  have, quoted  this  paragraph  entire, 
because,  ailcr  all  the  attention  I  have 
been  able  to  bestow  on  it,  I  am  not 
satisfied  tliat  I  understand  the  nature 
of  the  distinction  here  stated  between 
the  mthjects  and  the  objects  of  our  con- 
sciousness. By  the  former  term,  I 
conclude,  from  some  subsequent  pas- 
sages, that  we  are  to  understand  the 
powers  or  faculties  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  mind.  But  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term.  Objects  of  Con- 
sciousness, I  do  not  comprehend  ;  and 
the  dilHculty  is  much  increased  by 
the  account  given  in  another  passage, 
of  the  "  objects  about  which  the  un- 
derstoJidingisconversant, "  which  term 
apijcars  to  be  useil  as  synouirooua  with 
the  other. 
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•♦  It  i»  obviouB  that  thwc  are  not  like  the 
objects  of  sense  ;  they  i-Aiinot  be  put,  like 
pieces  of  gfAA,  into  a  crucible  :  ■w/u:tlur  Iftry 
if  ideas,  or  nolioiit,  or  fwurptkmt,  or  ub- 
tlraciiom  (it  luatleTs  not  by  wliat  name  we 
call  them),  it  is  plain  they  arc  not  subjects 
soBcepdbie  of  experiment;  and  whatever 
knowledge  we  may  hereafter  arrive  nt,  con* 
ceming  tbe  various  metaphysical  peculiari- 
ties and  relationi  by  whidi  they  arc  distin- 
guished from  each  otlier,  must  be  acfiuired, 
most  assuredly,  by  general  reasoning,  and 
not,  as  Mr  Stewart  supposes,  by  inductive 
an^ysia." 

It  is  here  plain,  that  by  this  term 
the  Reviewer  means  ideus,  or  notions, 
or  coDceptions,  or  al>Btractions,  but  in 
no  case  objects  of  sense. 

Now  it  must  be  reraemberetl,  that 
the  Reriewer  has  expre-ssly  renountxxl 
the  Ideal  Theory,  according  to  wliich,    up  the  stuify  of  the'iiuiul  by  some 
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mankind,  expressed  in  the  structure  of  all 
languages.^    Ibid  p.  184. 

If  the  Reviewer  assent  to  these  re- 
marks, there  is  a  manifest  inconsist- 
ency in  his  speaking  of  notions,  or 
conceptions,  or  abstractions,  us  "  ob- 
jects about  wliich  the  mind  is  conver- 
sant. And  whether  he  assent  to  them 
or  not,  if  the  remarks  be  true,  as  I 
think  they  are,  there  is  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity in  such  langtioge ;  and  this 
error  obviously  infects  almost  all  his 
subsequent  reasoning. 

It  is  not  tny  object,  however,  to 
examine  the  kind  of  metaphysics 
which  tliia  writer  would  substitute 
for  the  philosophy  of  Air  Stewiu-i,  but 
merely  tlie  grounds  on  which  he  would 
reject  that  philosophy,  and  "  follow 


"  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the  oiyectx  of 
Qvr  thoughts  in  every  operation  of  the 
understanding."  "  Tliis  theory,"  he 
says,  in  the  same  article,  p.  2P3,  "  it 
is  the  great  praise  of  Dr  Ucid  to  have 
most  ably  and  mast  successfully  reiut- 
«1."  He  must  therefore,  one  should 
think,  assent  to  the  obser\'ations  in 
the  following  passages  from  Heid, 
which  contain  nearly  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  his  doctrine  on  this  subject. 
*'  When  I  imagine  a  Uon  or  an  elephant, 
the  lion  or  elephant  is  the  object  imagiiied. 
The  aet  of  tlie  mind,  in  conceiving  that  ob< 
ject,  is  the  notion,  or  conception,  or  imogi- 
nation  of  the  object.  If,  besides  the  object, 
and  the  act  of  the  mind  about  it,  there  be 
something  called  the  idea  oi'  tlie  object,  I 
know  not  what  it  is."  Essays,  p.  183. 
"  In  perception,  in  remembrance,  and  in 
conception  or  iniaginadon,  I  distiDguish 
tliree  things — the  mind  tliat  operates,  the 
(meration  of  the  mind,  and  tlic  object  of 
that  operation.  That  the  object  perceived 
is  one  thing,  and  the  perception  ot  that  ob- 
ject another,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of 
any  tlting.  The  same  may  be  said  of  con- 
ception, of  remembrance,  of  love  and  liatrcd, 
desire  and  aversion.  In  all  ttteae,  tlie  act 
of  the  mind  about  its  object  is  one  thing, 
the  object  is  another  thing.  There  must 
be  an  object,  real  or  imaginarr,  distinct 
(iQva  the  operation  of  the  mind  about  it. 
Now  ii'  in  these  operations  the  idea  be  a 
fourth  thing,  different  from  the  three  I 
have  mentioned,  I  know  not  what  it  is,  nor 
have  been  able  to  leom  from  all  that  has 
been  written  about  ideas.  And  if  tlie  doc- 
trine of  philosophers  about  ideas  confounds 
any  two  of  these  things  which  I  have  men- 
tioned as  distinct ;  if,  for  example,  it  con- 
founds the  object  perceived  with  the  per- 
ception of  that  object,  such  doctrine  is  alto- 
gether rqiugnant  to  all  tliat  I  am  able  to 
discover  of  the  operations  of  my  own  mind ; 
and  it  b  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of 


other  organ  than  that  which  be  pro- 
jwses." 

I.  He  tells  us,  in  the  first  place, 
that  "  as  the  mind  i.^  not  conscious  of 
its  own  existence,  so  neither  is  it  con- 
scious of  those  separate  and  indepen- 
dent faculties  with  which  it  is  con- 
sidered a-s  being  endowed ;"  that  we 
cannot  infer,  from  our  internal  feel- 
ings, the  separate  existence  of  those 
particular  attributes,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  we  infer  the  existence  of  swmc 
thinking  substance  in  general ;  that 
whether  the  mental  operations  be  per- 
formed by  the  distinct  agency  of  va- 
rious simple  and  unconipoutidcd  facul- 
ties, or  whether  it  be  only  one  indi- 
visible and  homogeneous  power,  ope- 
rating merely  on  different  objects, 
"  this  is  a  point  on  which  Conscious- 
ness is  able  to  aftbrd  no  information 
whatever." 

On  this  passage  I  would  observe, 
first,  that  it  obviously  proceeds  on  a 
misconception  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  llie  term.  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 
^Viien  it  is  said  that  the  niin<l  pos- 
sesses the  faculties  of  Memory,  Judg- 
ment, or  \'oliti<jn,  all  that  is  meant  is, 
that,  under  ccrt4un  circumstances,  it 
remembers,  judges,  or  wdls.  The 
words  apply,  not  to  distinct  existences 
in  the  imnd,  but  to  distinct  mudis  in 
which  the  mind  acts  on  diifertnt  occa- 
sions. 

'•  By  the  operations  of  the  mind,"  says 
Reid.  '*  we  luidirstand  every  rnodt  of  think- 
ing of  which  we  are  conscious." 

And  tigain : 

"  The  words  Power  and  Faculty,  often 
used  in  speaking  of  the  mind,  need  little 
explication.  Every  operation  mpposcs  a 
power  in  the  being  that  operates;  for  to 
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tuppoK  any  thing  to  operate  which  hai  no    Mr  Stewart  set  out  witli  obscTTinfi, 
power  to  operate,  is  absurd.    But  there  i»    "  that  they  are  es  widely  and  obn- 

cmsly  diflerent  from  the  view  which  I 


power  to  operate 

no  abnirdity  in  nipposing  a  being  to  have 
the  power  to  operate,  when  it  does  not  ope- 
rate. Thus  I  may  have  the  power  to  walk 
when  I  sit.  or  to  speak  when  I  am  silent. 
Every  operation,  therefore,  impHes  power, 
but  the  power  does  not  imply  the  operation." 
Essays,  p.  14v 

When  Sir  Stewart  uses  the  tenn 
'*  dmple  and  uiicompounded  fanil- 
tiea,"  riis  language,  like  almost  all  the 
lanpiiage  that  can  be  used  in  speaking 
of  the  mind,  is  metaphorical ;  but  he 
is  caretul  here,  as  in  mony  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  to  "  vary  from  time  to 
time  the  metaphors  he  employs,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  ac- 
quiring^ an  undue  ascendant  over  the 
others,  either  in  his  own  mind  or  those 
of  his  readers."  And  he  accordingly 
observes,  in  the  very  ne.vt  sentence, 
"  These  faculties  and  principles  are 
the  laws  of  our  constitution." 

But,  sccondli/,  in  fulfilling  the  ob- 
jects which  Mr  Stewart  proposes  to 
himself,  in  "  ascertaining  the  laws  of 
our  constitution,  so  far  as  ihcy  can  be 
discovered  by  attention  to  the  uubjects 
of  our  consciousness,  and  ufterwards 
applying  these  laws  as  principles  for 
the  synthetical  explanation  of  the  more 
complicated  pheuomena  of  the  under- 
standine;,"  it  is  surely  quite  immate- 
rial, whether  the  "  tliinking  sub- 
stance," which  acts  according  to  thi'se 
laws,  bt  considered  as  one  iiulivisible 
and  homogeneous  power,  or  as  com- 
posed of  various  independent  powers, 
provided  only  that  llic  laws  ihtinselves 
are  uniform.  All  that  iii  obtained  in 
generalizing  the  properties  of  matter, 
is  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
laws,  accunling  to  which  that  un- 
known thing  which  we  call  matter 
exhibits  certain  plicnoincna  to  our 
senses ;  and  all  that  is  obtained  in 
generalizing  the  operations  of  mind  is, 
in  like  manner,  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  laws,  according  to  which 
tlie  unknown  thing  which  we  call 
mind  exliibits  phenomena  to  our  cun- 
aottsness.  Whether  the  unknown 
ibatance  in  either  case  he  indivisible 
id  homogeneous,  or  consist  of  various 
separate  existences,  is  a  question  which 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding;  but 
the  decision  of  which,  either  way, 
cannot  affect  the  validity  of  the  laws 
according  to  which  it  is  found  that 
the  phenomena  are  exhibited.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  those  questions  concern- 
ing the  nattire  of  %nc  mind,  on  which 


propose  to  take  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  following  work,  as  the  reveries  of 
Berkeley  concerning  the  non-existence 
of  the  material  world  are  from  the 
conclusions  of  Newton  and  his  follow- 
ers."    Elements,  Introduction. 

It  is  next  stated  by  the  Ke>'iewci, 
with  regard  to  .Mr  Stewart's  method 
of  rhilosophy, 

"  SbouM  we  be  curious  to  know  why 
the  same  property  in  the  sun  occasions  to 
many  diEumiUr  effects  as  we  are  daily  wit- 
nesses to,  it  would  surely  be  in  vain,  like 
the  schoolmen  of  old,  to  institute  inquiric> 
into  tlic  nature  and  essence  of  heat,  conidder* 
ed  ua  it  it  in  U/telfi  all  that  we  can  learn  of 
it,  if  from  the  specific  difierences  which  we 
may  obeerve  among  tiie  objects  themselvtt 
on  which  heat  is  seen  to  operate.  It  is  pre- 
dsely  the  same  in  the  case  of  mind  {  if 
we  should  be  desirous  of  investigating  the 
nature  of  our  understanding,  and  of  our  in- 
tellecmol  operations,  it  is  not  to  them  that 
analogy  would  direct  our  attention,  but 
Kilely  to  the  objtcti  about  which  they  are 
conversant." 

And  iigain  : 

"  I  n  the  same  manner,  as  all  that  Philo- 
sophy can  leach  ns  concerning  heat  is  tram 
the  objects  which  it  nets  upon,  so  all  that 
it  con  teach  us  conccining  the  human  un- 
derstanding, is  from  the  objects  about  which 
it  is  conversant."' 

The  word  objects,  as  formerly  notio 
ed,  is  obscure;  and  investigating  the 
itiiture  of  our  tmderstanding  is  not  the 
end  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind; 
but  making  allowance  for  these  inac- 
curacies, the  only  meaning  that  I  can 
annex  to  this  passage  is  so  for  from 
being  any  argument  against  the  appli- 
cation of  induction  to  the  science  of 
mind,  that  it  refers  to  tlie  very  dr- 
ciimstancc, — the  relative  nature  of  ovir 
notions  of  mind,  a.s  well  as  of  matter, 
— on  which  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing that  mode  of  inquiry  depends.  If 
we  knew  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we 
might  he  able  to  deduce  from  that,  by 
general  reasoning,  tlie  laws  according 
to  which  it  acts  ;  and  our  ignorance  of 
its  nature  is  the  very  reason  why  we 
must  have  recourse  to  another  mode  of 
inquiry.  To  take  the  illustration  that 
is  otfercd,  what  is  it  that  makes  heat 
a  proper  subject  for  inductive  inquiry  > 
Is  it  not  the  cireumhtance,  that  it  is 
the  unknown  cause  of  known  effects  ? 
What  is  it,  in  fact,  that  makes  the 
material  world,  in  general,  a  proper 
subject  for  inductive  inquiry?   Is  it 
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not  the  circumstance,  that  wc  are  fit-     various  operations,  consiitsint! 
ted  by  nature  for  perceiving  the  pro 


perties  of  matter,  by  observing  the  oc- 
casions on  which  these  properties  affect 
our  senses,  and  are  yet  kept  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  essential  nature  }  And  are 
mie  not  in  like  manner  capable  of  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  of  the  faculties 
of  our  minds,  by  reflecting  ou  the  oc- 
casions on  which  we  are  conscious  of 
exercising  them,  and  yet  ignorant  of 
any  thing  farther  concerning  the  mind, 
than  its  merely  being  that  which 
tliinka  and  feels.  To  what,  in  fact, 
but  to  an  acknowledgment  of  this  si- 
milarity, does  the  foregoing  passage 
amount  ? 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect language,  to  speak  of  being  con- 
■dous  of  mental  faculties,  sucli  as  Per- 
ception or  Memory,  because  we  arc 
conscious  only  of  perceiving  or  remem- 
bering individual  things.  But  from 
this  we  are  entitletl  to  conclude,  1st, 
That  there  is  a  mind  which  perceives 
and  remembers;  and,  2dly,  That  it 
possesses  the  powers  of  perception  and 
memory ;  just  as  we  are  entitled  to 
conclude  from  seeing  extended  and 
coloured  objects,  1st,  That  tliere  is 
matter  wliich  is  extended  and  colour- 
ed ;  and,  9dly,  That  it  possesses  the 
properties  of  extension  and  colonr. 
And  if  we  are  to  give  up  the  inductive 
science  of  mind,  because  we  are  con- 
scious only  of  individual  actsof  thought, 
we  may  as  well  reject  the  Newtonian 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  because  the  law  of  gravitation 
and  the  tirst  law  of  motion  were  made 
known  to  us  by  observations,  not  up- 
on themselves,  but  upon  individual 
objects  of  sense. 

What  sliould  we  think  of  an  inquir- 
er in  physics,  who  should  object  to  the 
Theory  of  Gravitation,  that  when  a 
I    etone  foils  to  tlie  ground,  and  when  it 
ftis  thrown  from  the  hand,  he  cannot 
Bobserve  it  taking  on  any  different  ac- 
~  tions :    and  that  the  only  distinction 
he  is  able  to  observe,  consists  in  the 
simple  fact  of  its  having  moved  from 
the  same  point,  first  in  one  chrcction, 
and  then  in  another.     And  when  we 
find  this  writer  objecting  to  the  in- 
ductive science  of  mind,  after  stating 
a  case  in  which  various  faculties  are 
exerted,  that  "  the  mind  is  altogether 
unconscious  in  these  different  cases, 
of  putting  forth  different  exertions  ;" 
•ltd  tlmt  "  the  only  distinction  which 
^it  iB  able  to  observe,  among  oil  these 
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pie  fact  of  its  having  considerwl  a  par- 
ticular object  under  different  rela- 
tions," are  we  not  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  sentence  which  Mr  Stewart  has 
himself  poKsetl  «n  "  the  objections 
which  have  been  stated  by  some  writers 
of  tlie  present  age,  to  the  conclusions 
of  those  metaphysicians  who  have  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  method  of  in- 
duction to  the  science  of  mind ;"  that 
they  are  "  perfectly  similar  to  the 
change  which  was  at  first  brought  a- 
gainst  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gra- 
vitation, as  being  a  revival  of  the  oc- 
cult qualities  of  the  Aristotelians." 

When,  therefore,  it  is  farther  stated 
by  the  Reviewer,  that  no  proof  is  giv- 
en of  the  real  existence  of  the  many 
simple  and  uncompounded  faculties 
which  the  human  understanding  is 
supposed  to  possess ;  and  that  "  upon 
the  objects  of  our  consciousness,  we  arc 
able  to  reflect  as  much,  and  as  long  as 
we  please;  but  as  for  the  subjects  of 
them,  we  confess  that  they  have  elud- 
ed our  search  ;"  it  is  only  necessary, 
in  answer  to  this  observation,  in  the 
firxi  place,  to  repeat,  that  it  appears, 
from  a  passage  formerly  quoted,  that 
among  objects  of  consciousness,  or  ob- 
jects about  which  the  mind  is  conver- 
sant, this  writer  enumerates  "  ideas, 
notions,  conceptions,  and  abstractions," 
which,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Stewart, 
are  not  objects  of  thought,  but  acts  of 
thought,  and  therefore  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  the  powers  by  which  the 
mind  performs  these  acts ;  aJid,  'idli/f 
To  advert  to  the  misconception  already 
noticed,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  mental  power  or  faculty. 
According  to  the  explanation  of  this 
term,  quoted  from  Reid,  the  simple 
circmnstance  of  a  man's  being  con- 
scious that  he  can  remember,  judge, 
or  will,  is  not  only  a  sufficient  proof 
of  his  possessing  the  powers  of  memo- 
ry, judgment,  and  volition ;  but  the 
only  proof  which  the  nature  of  the 
subject  allows  us  to  re<juire. 

II.  I  have  thus  examined,  in  detail, 
the  ai^uments  brought  against  what  is ' 
here  called  "  The  Particular  Theory, 
on  which  the  idea  of  applying  the  in- 
ductive logic  to  the  science  of  mind  de- 
pends;" but  it  seems  to  me,  that  there 
is  a  much  sliorter  way  of  settling  this 
question.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  assert,  that 
"  either  the  study  of  the  mind  must 
be  abandoned,  or  it  must  be  followed 
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up  by  some  other  organ  of  investiga* 
tioii  than  that  which  Mr  Stewart  pro- 
poses." Nobotly  who  reads  the  works 
of  Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart  with  at- 
ention  can  deny,  that  a  great  nmnl)er 
tof  facts  regarding  the  mind  are  contain- 
ed in  them,  and  many  general  laws  laid 
down  and  illustrated,  to  which  parti- 
cular facts,  occurring  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  any  individual,  may  be  referred. 
Some  of  these  are  tlie  results  of  their 
own  reflection  ;  others  are  taken  from 
the  writings  of  fonner  philosophers, 
and  verified  by  this  test.  Of  the  phe- 
nomena made  known  to  us,  by  reflection 
on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
therefore,  a  collection  hcu  been  made, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  generaliaed. 
This  collection  o(  facts,  our  knowletlge 
of  which  rests  on  the  evidence  of  con- 
ticiousnesa,  lias  received  the  name  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
If  any  one  supposes  that  he  can  give 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  inind 
resting  on  other  evidence,  and  obtain- 
ed in  a  different  manner,  it  is  for  him, 
first  to  eatubhah  the  authority  of  the 
evidence  on  which  he  ))rocL'eds ;  and 
next,  to  communicate  his  knowledge. 
Whether  there  is  any  probabihty  of 
this  being  done,  and  of  a  body  ot  in- 
formation concerning  the  mind,  differ- 
ing in  kind  from  that  con td tied  in  the 
works  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  bting  col- 
lected or  not,  is  a  question  which  it 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  discuss 
here;  because,  if  it  were  done  to-mor- 
row, it  wouJd  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree affect  either  the  vali(lity  or  the 
importance  of  the  generalizations  con- 
tained in  their  writings. 

The  only  passage  in  the  article  im- 
mediately under  consideration,  in  which 
the  author  dehvers  his  opinion  at  any 
length,  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  in  gene- 
ral, is  tliat  at  page  tJ2,  where  he  is 
discussing  the  merits  of  Des  Cartes. 
His  opinions,  as  delivered  in  this  pass- 
age, 1  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 
separating  them,  however,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  tJie  discussion  regarding 
Des  Cartes,  with  wluch  they  are  con- 
nected in  the  Review.  They  are  pro- 
fessedly opposetl  to  the  philosophy  of 
Reid,  to  wnich  he  says,  by  way  of  pre- 
face to  them,  he  doubts  if  the  name 
of  true  philosophy  can  be  applied ;  and 
as  they  are  the  only  opinions  stated  in 
this  article  to  which  the  author  can  be 
supposed  to  refer,  when  he  promises 
to  give  his  reasons  tor  ihiuluiag  that 
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Mr  Stewart  has  roistalcen  tlie  aim  of 
metaphysical  philosophy,  it  seems  ot» 
vious,  that  they  are  directed  lil{«wiae 
against  his  writings. 

"  The  business  of  Natural  History,"  ht 
sayt,  "  b  to  record  particular  facts  ;  and  (be 
busine&H  of  philosophy,  it  is  now  well  im- 
dcriitood,  b  ntnply  to  explain  tiiem  by  oibcH 
more  gencraL  Accordingly,  in  Uie  same 
manner  as  the  proper  object  of  that  pan  of 
the  science  of  mind,  whicli  i*  usually  called 
moral  phiiosoplty,  is  to  ascertain  the  gescial 
principles  upon  which  wur  particular  Jjv/iu^ 
depend,  so  it  is  the  buRin«s«  of  what  u  call- 
ed ^0^'  staking  the  woril  in  the  conipreiien- 
(dvc  sense  in  wliich  it  was  used  by  tlie  an. 
cients)  to  give  a  similar  account  of  uui 
Ofriniims,  When  mctaphyvicians  shall  have 
acconiplL'ihcd  this,  so  as  to  give  a  sadsfiKU)- 
ry  explanation  of  the  uature  and  degree  of 
evidence  whicli  naturally  belong  to  ihcK 
last,  according  to  the  different  circiuustaiiea 
connected  witli  Uie  respective  sources  from 
which  our  various  opinions  proceed,  they 
will  have  fulUlled  every  thing  which  they 
ought  to  engage  themselves  to  perform." 

Or  this  passage  I  would   observe, 
finit,  that  it  appears  to  mc  to  be  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the-  passage  in  the 
former  article  in  the  same  Review,  on 
which  I  have  been  commenting,  and 
witli  which,  accoriMng  to  the  expres- 
sions used  in  tlie  former  part  of  tie 
present  article  (p.  ■Hi),  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  intended  to  co-opesrate,  ia 
order  to  shew  that  "  errors  are  mixed 
up  in  the  very  conceptions  which  Mr 
Stewart  has  formed  of  the;  proper  aim 
of  Metaphysical    Philosojihy."      The 
business  of  Natural  History,  it  is  said, 
is  to  record  facts,  the  business  of  Phi> 
losophy  is  to  explain  particular  facts 
by  others  more  general;  accordingly, 
the  business  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in 
its  strictest  sense,  is  to  ascertain  the 
general  principles  on  which  our  teeliiigs 
depend  ;  and  the  business  of  Logic,  in 
its  widest  sense,  ia   to  ascertain  those 
on  which  our  particular  opinions  ile- 
pcnd.     It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
conceive  how  these  objects  are  to  be  at- 
tained, except  by  the  method  of  induc- 
tion; and  the  reference  which  is  made, 
of  Mural  Fliilosophy  and  Logic,  to  Phi- 
losophy in  general,  of  whicli  they  are 
branches,   and   the  mention   made  of 
Natural  History,  as  furnishing  the  ma- 
terials of  philosophy,  seera  to  place  il 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  meaning  d' 
the  author  is,  that  particular  fecUnp 
and  opinions  are  to  be  referred  to  gen- 
eral principles  in  the  science  of  mindi 
accordinfrh)  as  particular  facts   in  n«- 
tiiral  history  are  referred  to  laws  in 
philosophy.— ^^ot  is,  by  the  method 
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How  is  this  to  be  re-     lac«  tn  matter  or  mind,  die  buaineM  of  plii^. 
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of  induction 
concilcd  to  the  opinion  dread y  quoted 
from  the  fonner  Review,  wht-rt"  it  is 
defended  ut  considcrabk  length, — 
*'  That  the  idea  of  applying  the  induc- 
tive logic  to  this  science,  depends  en- 
tirdy  upon  a  particular  theory,  in  r^ 
giurd  to  the  proper  objects  of  it ;" — and 
that  "  either  the  study  of  the  mind 
should  be  alMUidoned  altogether,  or  we 
must  follow  it  up  by  some  other  oi^n 
of  investigation  than  that  which  Mr 
Stewart  proi>oses  ?" 

Second/t/,  I  would  remark,  in  regard 
to  thia  passage,  its  great  similarity  to 
the  account  given  by  Mr  Stewart  him- 
self, and  adhered  to  in  all  Iiis  specula- 
tions, of  the  object  of  the  science  of 
mind.  There  are,  indeed,  many  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  arc  conscious  in 
ourselves,  and  to  which  Mr  Stewart 
has  directed  his  attention,  which  it 
MouJd  bu  very  difficult  to  comprehend 
under  the  heads  of  "  feelings  and 
opinions,"  unless  one  or  both  of  these 
termE  are  to  be  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense  than  is  usual,  either  in  common 
life,  or  in  tlie  language  of  philosophy. 
Uut  in  the  limited  sphere  to  ivliich 
tliis  author  would  seem  disposed  to 
confine  his  researches  concerning  the 
mind,  the  objects  which  he  projwses 
to  accomplish  are  very  exactly,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand  them,  the  same  as 
Mr  Stewart  has  in  view.  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  passages,  in  which  Mr  Stew- 
art has  explained  the  object  of  his  in* 
ijairies  regarding  the  mind,  more  con- 
dfiely  than  the  following  : 

"  Upon  a.  sliglit  att<:ntion  to  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds,  they  appear  to  be 
so  oompLcated.  and  mi  infinitely  divcrsitied, 
that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  them 
to  any  general  laws.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, (u  a  nkore  accurate  examination,  di« 
proi^iect  clears  up ;  and  the  phenomena, 
which  appeared  at  first  to  be  too  various  for 
our  comprehension,  arc  I'ound  to  be  the  re- 
suJt  of  a  comparatively  gmall  number  of 
ample  and  uncompoundud  fucultieii,  or  of 
simple  and  uncompounded  prtaciples  of  ac- 
tion. These  faculties  and  principles  ore 
die  general  laws  of  our  constitution,  and 
hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate 
in  physka  huld  in  that  branch  of  science. 
In  both  cases,  the  laws  whidi  nanue  has 
established  are  to  be  investigated  only  by 
an  examination  of  facts,  and  in  both  cases, 
a  knowledge  of  these  laws  leads  to  an  cx> 
planatioQ  of  an  infinite  number  of  phenome- 
na.*    In  bQ  our  inquiries,  whether  they  rc< 
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lo!«ophy  is  confined  to  a  reference  of  pa 
cular  facts  to  others  more  general ;  and  < 
must  successful  rc«eardic8  mtist  alvnyi  teri 
minatc  in  die  discovery  of  some  law  of  na- 
ture, of  which  no  explanation  can  be  giv- 
en."* 

I  ought  to  apologise  for  quoting  pas- 
sages, taken  almost  at  random,  and  the 
substance  of  which  must  be  so  per- 
fectly famihar  to  all  who  have  any  re- 
collection either  of  the  writings  or  the- 
lectures  of  Mr  Stewart.  I  tlo  so, 
however,  merely  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  the  Review.  The 
similarity  of  opinion  (excepting  only 
in  the  circutnatiince  of  Mr  Stewart  s 
view  of  the  subject  comprehending 
more  particulars  than  tlie  Reviewer's} 
is  such  as  to  render  it,  in  my  opinion, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  what 
it  is  that  can  have  induceil  this  au- 
thor to  think  that  he  understands, 
and  that  Mr  Stewart  does  not  under- 
stand, the  "  aim  of  Metaphysical  Phi- 
losophy." 

Tne  substance  of  the  observations 
which  immediately  follow  the  pa 
last  quoted  from  the  Review, 
to  be  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tence r 

"  If  it  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  thai 
there  is  an  earth  and  heaven, — that  we  have 
eyes  and  ears,— that  two  and  two  make 
four, — and  titat  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  part  ?  it  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
metaphysician  to  fumish  the  information 
that  18  required  ;  but  ii'  the  inquiry  be  con- 
tinued, and  it  be  asked,  acconling  to  Des 
Cartes,  but  how  do  we  know  that  neither 
our  reason  nor  our  senses  deceive  us  ?  he 
may,  we  think,  very  fairly  reply,  that  these 
arc  questions  which  he  is  not  calletl  upon 
to  answer,  and  that  those  who  interrogate 
him  concerning  them  have  misimderstood 
the  real  object  of  the  science  which  be  pro- 
fesses." 

The  author  seems  here  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  the  behef  we  repose  in 
the  evidences  of  reason  and  of  our 
senses,  is  a  part  of  our  mental  consti- 
tution ;  and  althougii,  in  investigating 
this  and  all  other  parts  of  our  consti- 
tution, we  must  arrive  at  ultimate 
facts  of  which  we  can  give  no  account, 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  inquiry 
should  \h'  in  limiuf  abandoned,  i^le 
lias  himsL'lf  just  declared  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  object  of  metaphysicians 
"  to  give  a  satisfactory  explauulion  ot 
the  nature  and  degree   of  evidence 
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which  naturally  belong  to  our  opinions, 
according  to  tiie  ilificrcnt  circumstances 
connected  with  the  respective  sources 
from  which  our  various  opinions  pro- 
cee<l."  To  accomphsh  this  object,  by 
an  analysis  of  what  is  here  called, 
somewhat  vaguely,  the  evidence  of 
our  reason  and  our  senses, — to  which 
Mr  Stewart  has  given  the  name  of 
Fundamental  I^aws  of  Human  Be- 
lief,— and  by  stating  the  jiroper  appli- 
cation of  these,  was  a  great  part  of  the 
design  of  Dr  Reid  in  all  his  works,  and 
of  Mr  Stewart  in  his  later  works;  but  it 
is  the  great  praise  of  these  autliors  to 
nave  confined  themselves  strictly,  in 
this  undertaking,  to  an  accurate  exa- 
mination, and  distinct  Etatement,  of 
the  facts,  and  to  have  kept  constantly 
in  view  the  impessibility  of  adding  to 
the  authority  of  these  laws  by  any  ef- 
fort of  human  reasoning. 

"  Now  that  the  controversy  about  the 
explication  given  by  the  ideal  tlioory  of 
the  phenomena  of  perception,"  says  Mr 
Stewart,  "  is  brouglit  to  a  conclusion  {as  1 
think  all  men  vf  candour  vaxist  confess  it  to 
have  been  by  Dr  Reid),  it  will  be  found 
that  \m  docoinc  on  the  subject  throws  no 
light  whatever  on  what  was  grncriiilly  ua> 
dentood  to  be  the  great  object  of  our  in- 
quiry ;  I  mean  on  the  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  mind  and  the  material 
world  ;  and  in  truth,  amounts  only  to  a. 
predsc  description  of  the  fact,  stripj>ed  of 
oil  hypothcsiii,  and  stated  in  such  a.  manner 
as  to  g^ve  us  a  distinct  view  of  the  insur- 
mountable limits  which  Nature  has,  in  this 
instance,  prescribed  to  our  curionty."* 

This  kind  of  contribution  to  the 
science  of  mind  is,  however,  held  very 
cheap  by  the  Reviewer,  who  "  cannot 
but  think  it  to  be  an  imputation  on 
the  good  sense  of  any  man  of  mature 
age,  ever  to  have  been  really  and  &e- 
riouslv  bewildered  by  such  insipid 
speculations,"  as  doubts  concerning 
the  "  evidence  of  our  senses  and  of 
our  reason."  He  then  enlarges  on  the 
pernicious  effects  of  such  questions  be- 
ing "  promulgated  from  authority,  as 
questions  of  great  importance  to  de- 
termine in'  morals  and  philosophy, 
and  debated  as  such,  with  seriousness 
nnd  gravity,  by  men  who  are  well 
known  to  be  really  zealous  for  truth/' 
His  observations  on  this  point  are  not 
directed,  by  name,  against  any  author 
except  Des  Cartes,  but  they  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  by  many  general 
readers  as  equally  apphcable  to  the 
writings  of   Reid  ana    Stewart, — so 
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great  a  part  of  which  is  well  known  to 
be  devoted  to  subjects  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  "  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  our  reason."  To  such 
readers,  it  may  be  of  importance  lo 
remark,  that  those  observations  do  not 
at  all  apply  to  these  writings.  When 
men  have  a  clear  "  view  of  the  in- 
surmountable hmits  which  nature  hu 
presented  to  our  curiosity,"  and  yet 
wish  to  overstep  these,  it  is  useless  to 
reason  with  them,  and  Mr  Stewart 
would  dismiss  them  as  he  does  those 
who,  after  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
clusion of  our  personal  identity  art 
exnlained  to  them,  still  hesitate  about 
trusting  to  It. 

"  If  any  one  should  bring  bimsdf  by 
this  and  other  scholastic  subtleties  to  COB- 
clude,  that  he  has  no  interest  in  niakiag 
provision  for  to-morrow,  because  personal- 
ity is  not  a  permanent  but  a  transieot  thing, 
I  can  think  of  no  argument  to  convince  him 
of  his  error." 

But  before  the  time  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  men  had  tint  a  clear  view  of 
those  limits ;  and  what  is  yet  mote 
material,  they  were  bewildered  by 
doctrines  which  were  sanctiojied  by 
the  greatest  names  in  philosophy,  and 
which  yet  led  to  conclusions  at  once 
directly  adverse  to  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  our  reason,  and  unfavour- 
able to  religion  and  morality.  If  we 
are  asked  simply,  how  do  we  know 
that  neither  our  senses  nor  our  reason 
deceive  us?  the  answer  should  con- 
sist In  a  reference  to  the  fundamental 
ttrincipJes  of  reasoning,  and  to  the 
aws  of  our  constitution ;  and  the 
question,  thus  stated,  although  it 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silenoe 
in  any  account  of  the  human  tnind, 
need  not  form  any  very  considerable 
part  of  such  an  account.  But  if  we 
are  told  poaitiveltf,  that  our  reason  and 
our  senses  do  deceive  us,  it  becomes 
us  to  consider  well  the  grounds  both 
of  that  assertion  and  of  our  own  be- 
lief, "  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  degree  of 
evidence  which  naturally  belongs  to 
our  opinions." 

The  bold  spiritof  inquiry  into  these 
subjects  which  Des  Cartes  inculcated, 
much  as  it  has  been  blamed  by  the 
Reviewer,  could  not  have  Kd  to  much 
troublesome  discussion,  if  its  inilaencr 
had  not  been  combined  with  that  of 
ideal  theory,  desceudins'  from  an  ear- 
lier age.  As  it  is,  it  has  led  to  the 
overtlirow  of  that  theory,  and  to  « 
luminous  exuosition  of  the  fiiudamen- 
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tal  laws  of  human  belief.  The  ac- 
complishment of  these  objects  was 
obviously  essential  to  the  fkrther 
progress  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  at  the  time  that  Reid  began  to 
•write ;  and,  if  they  have  been  accom- 

Elished,  as  it  is  professed  that  they 
ave,  in  the  writings  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope, 
that  when  these  shall  have  become 
more  generally  and  more  thoroughly 
understood,  we  shall  hear  little  more 
of  "  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
are  stiU  supposed  to  hang  over  the 
questions  to  which  we  are  now  allud- 
ing." The  truth  ofthe  estimate,  which 
Mr  Stewart  has  himself  formed  ofthe 
value  of  that  part  of  his  labour  which 
consists  of  the  correction  of  the  errors 
of  others,  will  then  be  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

**  I  would  not  be  undeistood  to  map:m> 
fy,  beyond  their  just  value,  the  inquuies 
in  which  we  have  been  now  engaged,  or 
those  which  are  immediately  to  follow. 
TMr  utilUy  it  aliogether  accidental,  aris> 
in^,  not  from  the  positive  accesdon  they 
bnng  to  our  stock  of  scientific  truths,  but 
from  the  pemidous  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trines to  which  they  are  opposed.  Onthii 
occasion,  therefore,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  acquiesce  in  the  estimate  formed  by  Mr 
Tucker  of  the  limited  importance  of  meta- 
physical studies,  however  much  I  may  be 
indined  to  dispute  the  universality  of  its 
application  to  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  intellectual  {diilosophy.  Indeed  I  shall 
'esteem  myself  fortunate  (considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  errors  which  I  have  been 
attempting  to  correct)  if  I  shall  be  found  to 
have  merited,  in  any  d^ee,  the  praise  of 
that. humble  usefulness  which  he  has  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  following  words : 

"  •  The  science  of  abstruse  learning,  when 
completely  attained,  is  like  Achilles's  spear, 
that  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made  before. 
It  casts  no  additional  light  on  the  paths  of 
life,  but  disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it 
had  overspread  them ;  it  advances  not  the 
traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  con- 
ducts him  back  again  to  the  spot  from 
whence  he  had  wandered.'  "* 

I  have  now  considered  the  only  pas- 
sages, in  these  two  articles  of  the  Re- 
view, 'which  seem  to  have  an  immedi- 
ate reference  to  the  "  errors  mixed 
up  in  Mr  Stewart's  conception  of  me- 
taphysical philosophy ;"  and,  if  the 
foregoing  observations  upon  them  be 
just,  it  will  appear  that  this  charge  is 
rested,  in  the  former  article,  on  erro- 
neous grounds ;  in  the  present  article, 
on  inconclusive  grounds ;  and,  in  the 
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two,  on  grounds  that  are  inconsistenir 
with  each  other. 

(To  be  continued. J 


riKDICATtON  OF  MR  WORSSWORTH  ■ 
LETTER  TO  UR  GRAY,  ON  A  NEW 
EDITION  OF  BURNS. 

MR  EDITOR, 

I  BEo  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
a  Paper  which  appeared  in  the  Third 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Magazine,  respecting  Mr  Words- 
worth's Letter  to  Mr  Gray,  on  the 
best  mode  of  composing  a  memoir  of 
the  life  of  Robert  Burns.  Had  the 
writer  of  that  Paper  confined  himself 
to  the  question  under  discussion,  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  neces^ry 
to  oppose  his  opinions,'  however  erro- 
neoui;  they  may  be;  but  as  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  represent  Mr  Words- 
worth's feelings  and  motives  in  an 
odious  and  contemptible  light,  and 
has  shewn  greater  anxiety  to  vitupe- 
rate that  truly  great  Man  than  to  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  Bxirns,  I  shall, 
in  a  few  words,  expose  the  weakness 
and  the  malignity  of  this  anonymous 
Calumniator.  It  is,  indeed,  of  smul 
importance  to  the  interests  of  Poetry, 
what  such  a  person  may  happen  to 
think  or  say  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
genius  ;  for  it  can  be  with  the  weakest 
of  the  weak  alone  that  the  mere  unsup- 
ported opinion  of  an  unknown  scribbler 
can  have  any  weight:  but  there  is  some 
danger,  lest  his  bold  and  seemingly  siu' 
cere  asseverations  of  the  unwortmness 
of  Mr  Wordsworth's  77ior'a/<fw»o«<jo»M, 
as  exhibited  in  this  discussion,  may 
seduce  the  unwary  and  unsuspecting 
mind  into  the  belief  that  that  gentle- 
man has  been  actuated  by  paltry  feel- 
ings, in  place  of  a  noble,  enthusiastic, 
and  disinterested  regard  for  the  cause 
of  Truth.  It  is  but  too  obvious,  that 
the  heart  of  the  "  Observer"  is  full 
of  spite  and  rancour  towards  Mr 
Wordsworth ;  and,  to  gratify  these 
pitiful  and  despicable  feelings,  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  give  a  false  colouring 
to  the  little  truth  he  accidentally  may 
have  spoken, — to  misrepresent  every 
fact  he  has  touched  upon, — and,  when 
such  paltry  artifices  failed,  to  make 
assertions  which  he  at  the  time  must 
have  known  were  gross  violations  of 
veracity. 

Before  venturing   to    attadc    the 
"  Letter"  itself,  the  Observer  "has 
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cleared  his  way  a  little"  by  some  pre- 
Uminary  remarks,  the  minute  and 
captious  nature  oi  which,  even  if  they 
had  been  true,  must  have  prfjjudiced 
every  candid  mind  gainst  him,  as  they 
too  clearly  prove  his  anxiety  to  attach 
blame  to  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  the 
miserable  satisfhction  he  ei^joys  in  any 
imaginary  triiunph  over  that  distin- 
gumied  Person.     He  says, 

<'  In  the  first  {dace,  w«  conceive  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  made  a  slif^t  mistake,  in 
saying  that  Gilbert  Bums  Ims  done  him  the 
hmour  of  requesting  his  advice.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
request  was  made  by  Mr  Gray,  and  not  by 
Mr  Bums,  wh«,  we  have  good  reason  to 
know,  was  scarcely  aware  of  Mr  Words* 
wwrth's  existence,  had  never  read  a  single 
fine  of  his  Poetry,  and  had  fivrmed  no  idea 
good,  bad,  or  indifierent,  of  his  character." 

All  this  is  an  audacious  false  hood. 
Mr  Gilbert  Bums  requested  Mr  Gray 
to  learn  the  sentiments  of  Mr  Words- 
worth respecting  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. Mr  Gray  accordingly  wrote  to 
Mr  Wordsworth,  and  the  published 
"  Letter"  was  his  valuable  reply.  It 
is  of  no  importance  whether  Mr  Gil- 
bert Bums  be  or  be  not  familiar  with 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Poetry.  A  man  of 
his  intelligence  must  know,  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  is  a  person  of  great  talents 
and  great  virtues,  and  has  long  occu- 
pied a  high  station  in  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  be  was  not 
only  desirous  of  knowing  the  Poet's 
sentiments,  but  that,  when  communi- 
cated to  him,  they  were  received  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude. 

The  Observer  then  says, 

"  In  the  second  place,  it  appears  that 
this  '  Letter*  was  originaUy  a  private  com- 
munication to  Mr  Gray,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  did  not  renuun  so ;  for  we  think  that 
there  is  great  indeHcacy,  vanity,  and  pre- 
sumption, in  thns  coming  forward  with 
primed  and  published  advice  to  a  man  who 
most  asKiredly  stands  in  no  need  of  it,  but 
who  is  infinitely  better  acquamted  with  all 
the  bearings  of  the  subject  than  his  officious 
and  egotiracal  adviser." 

Your  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves with  r^ard  to  Mr  Words- 
worth's indelicacy,  from  the  following 
sentenceb  in  the  beginning  of  his  most 
admirable  Letter. 

**  From  the  respect  which  I  have  kmg 
felt  for  the  character  of  the  person  who  has 
thus  honoured  me,  and  from  the  gratitude 
which,  as  a  lover  of  poetry,  I  owe  to  die 
genius  of  his  draarted  relative,  I  should 
most  gla(Qy  comply  witli  this  wisii,  if  I  could 
hope  that  aiiy  suggestions  of  mine  would  be 
•f  wrrioe  to  the  cause.    But  really  J  feel  it 
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i*  a  thimg  of  much  idieaeif  to  giw  nM» 
xxfCKk  this  ooeasiaii,  as  it  appwini  tv  bm^ 
naainly,  not  a  question  of  opudon  ot  tt 
taste,  but  a  matter  vS  amsdenoe.  Mr  Gil* 
bert  Bums  knows,  if  any  man  living  iim, 
what  his  brotlier  was,"  &c 

It  appears,  therefore,  thatMr  Wocdi- 
worth  was  respectfully  reqoested  bf 
Mr  Gilbert  Burns,  tbnmgb  the  me* 
dium  of  a  common  friend,  to  give  hit 
opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  cfmdaet- 
iug  the  defence  of  the  i^jaied  repota- 
tiun  of  Robert  Buma;  and  llut  he 
compUed  with  that  request,  by  writing 
a  letter,  full  of  sentiments  of  respect 
and  delicacy  towards  Mr  Gilbert 
Bums— of  love,  delight,  and  adminh 
tion,  towards  his  illustricus  btrother; 
and  for  this  the  Observer  accuses  him 
of  vanity,  indelicacy,  and  presamp< 
tion! 

The  Observer  "  wishes,  in  the  third 
place,  to  ask  Mr  Wordsworth  who  ad- 
vised the  publication  of  his  Letter?" 
To  this  impertinent  question  I  btve 
to  reply  (and  as  all  his  questkms  an 
impertinent,  I  shall  not  on  that  so- 
count  allow  him  to  escape  without  aa 
answer),  Mr  Wordswortn  himself,  Mr 
Gray,  and  every  other  person  whose 
feelings  were  interested  in  the  publi- 
cation. Will  the  Observer  tell  iriiat 
false  or  injudicious  friend  advised  the 
publication  of  his  "  ObserrationB?* 
Or  was  it  his  ovm  malignity  alone  ? 

The  Observer  says, 

**■  In  the  fourth  place,  it  ta  bsIiiibI  t> 
ask,  what  peculiarly  fits  Mr  Wordsworth  to 
give  advice  on  this  subject  ?  He  hsa  new 
uved  in  Scotland,— 4ie  knaws  nothing  abiMt 
Bums, — ^he  v«ry  imperfectly  understsaft 
the  language  in  which  Buroa  wtitesr— he 
has  not  even  read  those  publicatioitt  iriudi 
are  supposed  to  be  unjust  to  his  mcBaofy,* 

&C. 

Here  we  have  assertion  withoat 
proof,  and  the  crafty  confusion  of 
things  totally  opposite  in  their  natme. 
Suppose  Mr  Wordsworth  does  but 
imperfectly  understand  the  Scottish 
dialect,  is  that  to  prevent  him  from 
forming  a  just  opinion  of  the  moral 
character  of  Bums  ?  The  opinion  he 
offers  is  not  so  much  concerning  Bums 
as  a  Poet,  as  a  Man ;  and  this  opinion 
he  might  have  been  qualified  to  give, 
had  Bums  written  inafin-eign  language. 
But  the  troth  is,  ihat  though  there 
may  be  some  peculiar  idioms,  of  whidi 
the  full  beauty  ■)r  v!o;oi'.r  can  be  &lt 
by  a  native  done,  the  tfen<Tul  spirit 
and  soul  of  the  Scottish  (liriit  ct  is  per- 
fectly understood  by  Mr  Wordsworth. 
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And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the 
Observer  seems  to  forget  that  he 
himself  is  an  Englishman  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  any  sense  in  his 
objection,  that  he  commits  the  same 
error  as  the  Poet,  and  to  a  much  more 
offensive  extent.  Mr  Wordsworth, 
however,  has  frequently  been  in  Scot- 
land,— ^has  studied,  with  love  and  re- 
spect, the  character  of  her  peasantry, — 
has  conversed  repeatedly  with  persons 
who  knew  Bums, — ^is  &miliar  with  all 
his  writings, — and  has  meditated  long 
and  deeply  on  his  most  interesting 
character.  It  is  demanding  too  much 
^  Mr  W(H^sworth,  that  he  shall  have 
read  all  the  pubhcations  uigust  to  the 
memory  of  Bums;  but  that  he  has 
read  the  passages  which  he  attacks  is 
certain,  ror  they  are  quoted  in  his 
"  Letter." 

The  Observer  says,  "  in  the  fifth 
place,  what  could  have  kept  Mr  Words- 
worth silent  for  twenty  years?"  Marie 
this  man's  gross  inconsistency.  He 
first  abuses  Mr  Wordsworth  tor  the 
indelicacy  and  presumption  of  having 
given  an  opinion  when  it  was  asked, 
and  then  abuses  him  for  not  having 
given  it  when  it  was  not  asked.  But 
Mr  Wordsworth  did  not  keep  silent  for 
twenty  years  j  for  in  his  very  earliest 
production,  his  ''Walks  throi^  Swis- 
serland,"  he  quotes  Bums'  writings, 
when  hi  England  they  were  compara« 
tively  little  known.  He  afterwards 
addressed  a  poem  to  his  sons ;  and  in 
another  composition  he  thus  finely  de- 
nominates Bums,  ' 
*'  Him  who  walked  in  gloiy  and  in  joy, 
Fonowi^hj.pl«ugh  upon  U«  mountain- 

A  man  would  have  his  hands  fiill  of 
employment,  who  tried  to  expose  all 
the  errors  and  absurdities  which  he 
saw  prevailing  in  the  world  ;  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  done  his  duty,  in 
coming  forward  to  vindicate  the  char- 
acter of  a  brother  Poet,  soon  as  he 
was  furnished  with  a  good  opportu- 
nity. 

I  have  thus,  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble, refhted  every  syllable  that  the 
Observer  has  uttered  in  his  prelimin- 
ary remarks,  and  b^  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  base- 
ness of  thus  endeavouring,  in  an  un- 
derhand way,  to  prejodioe  die  public 
mind  against  «  Man,  no  less  admir- 
able for  the  purity  and  sanetitv  of  his 
life,  than  the  originality  ana  splen* 
dova  of  his  genius. 


The  Observer  then  comes'  to  the 
Letter  itself,  and  after  having  read 
Mr  Wordsworth  a  lecttire  on  can- 
dour, delicacy,  aod  unpartiality>*set8 
himself  forthwith  to  every  kmd  of 
misrepresentation,  impertinence,  and 
falsehood.  He  first  calls  "  the  ad- 
vice to  Gilbert  Bums  dull,  trite,  and 
absurd,"  and  says,  that  in  Mr  Words- 
worth's case,  "  vanity,  self-conceit, 
arrogance,  and  presumption,  finally 
undermine  the  intellect,  and  can  re- 
duce a  tolerably  strong  understand- 
ing to  the  very  lowest  level."  This 
wretched  sarcasm  shall  be  rebutted 
by  one  quotation  from  Mr  Words- 
worth's Ltiter : 

"  The  general  obligstion  upon  whidi  I 
have  insisted,  ig  espeqallj  binding  upon 
those  who  undertake  the  biography  of  au- 
thors.   Aasuretlly,  there  is  no  cause  why  the 
lives  of  that  clu8  of  men  diould  be  pried 
into  with  the  same  diligent  curioeitj,  and 
laid  open  with  the  same  disregaid  of  reaerre, 
wliidi  may  sometimes  be  expedient  in  corn* 
posing  the  history  of  men  who  have  borne 
an  active  part  in  the  worid.    Sudi  thonni^ 
knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
these  latter,  as  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
scrutiny  of  their  private  lives,  conduces  to 
explain,  not  only  their  own  public  conduct, 
but  that  of  those  with  whom  fhey  have 
acted.     Nodiing  of  this  applies  to  authors, 
considered  merdy  as  authors.   Our  buaness 
is  with  their  bo<ws,-.-to  understand  and  to 
e^joy  them.    And,  of  poets  more  especiallT. 
it  u  trae-i-lfaat,  if  their  works  be  good, 
they  contam  within  themselves  all  trant  is 
necessary  to  their  being  comprdiended  and 
relished.     It  should  seem  that  the  ancients 
thought  in  this  manner ;  fiir,  of  the  eminent 
GrMK  and  Roman  poets,  few  and  scantr 
memorials  were,  I  believe,  ever  prerared, 
and  fewer  stiU  are  peserved.     It  is  delight- 
fid  to  read  wliat,  m  the  happy  exercise  of 
his  own  genius,  Horace  diooses  to  commu- 
nicate of  Imnself  and  his  fHends ;  but  I 
confess  I  am  not  so  much  a  lover  of  know- 
le^,  independent  of  its  quality,  as  to  make 
it  ukdy  that  it  would  nrach  rejoice  me, 
were  I  to  hear  that  records  of  the  Sabine 
poet  and  his  contemporaries,  composed  up- 
on the  BoswelHan  pun,  had  been  nnearm- 
ed  among  the  ruins  of  HercuLmeum.    You 
win  interpret  what  I  am  writing,  HberaBy. 
With  respect  to  the  light  which  such  a 
discovery  mi^  throw  upon  Roman  man- 
ners, there  would  be  reasons  to  desire  it ; 
but  I  should  dread  to  disfigure  the  beauti- 
fiil  ideal  of  diememories  of  those  illustrious 
persons  widi  unoongruous  features,  and  to 
suDy  the  imaginative  purity  of  thdr  classi- 
cal works  wjk  gross  and  trivial  recollec- 
tJODS.    The  least  weighty  objection  to  hete- 
Mgenens  detaib,  is,  that  they  are  mainly 
supoflnotts,  aod  dierefore  an  ucumbrance. 
But  yon  wBl  perhaps  accuse  me  of  refin- 
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ing  too  much ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  oompani- 
livdy  of  little  importance,  while  we  are 
engaged  in  reading  the  Iliad,  the  Endd, 
tbe  tragedies  of  O^ello  and  King  Lear, 
whether  the  authors  of  these  poems  were 
good  or  bad  men ;  whether  they  lived  hap- 
fuly  or  miserably.  Should  a  thought  of 
tile  kind  cross  our  minds,  there  would  be 
no  doubt,  if  irresistible  external  evidence 
did  not  decide  the  question  unfitvourably, 
that  men  of  such  transcendent  genius  were 
both  good  and  happy;  and  if,  unfortun- 
ately, it  had  beoi  on  record  that  they  were 
otherwise,  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  their 
fictitious  personages  would  banish  the  un- 
welcome truth  whenever  it  obtruded  it- 
self, so  that  it  would  but  slightly  disturb 
our  pleasute.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  that 
class  of  poets,  the  principal  charm  of  whose 
writings  dqtends  upon  the  familiar  know- 
ledge whim  they  convey  of  the  personal 
fewngs  of  tfadr  authors.  This  is  eminent- 
ly the  case  with  the  efiusions  of  Bums ; — 
in  the  small  quantity  of  narrative  that  he 
has  given,  he  himself  bears  no  inconsider- 
able part  ;  and  he  has  produced  no  drama. 
Neither  the  subjects  of  his  poems,  nor  his 
manner  of  handling  them,  allow  us  long  to 
fiuget  their  author.  On  the  basis  of  his 
human  character  he  has  reared  a  poetic 
(me,  which,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
presents  itself  to  view  in  almost  every  part 
of  his  earlier,  and,  in  my  estimation,  his 
most  valuable  verses.  This  poetic  fabric, 
dug  out  of  the  quarry  of  genuine  humani- 
ty,  is  aiiy  and  spiritual ; — and  though  the 
materials,  in  some  parts,  are  coarse,  and  the 
disposition  is  often  fantastic  and  irr^^ular, 
yet  the  whole  is  agreeable  and  striUngly 
attractive.  Plague,  then,  upon  your  re- 
morseless hunters  after  matter  of  fact  (who, 
after  aU,  rank  among  the  blindest  of  hu- 
man beings)  when  they  would  convince  you 
that  the  foundations  of  this  admirable  edi- 
fice are  hoDow,  and  that  its  frame  is  un- 
sound !  Granting  that  all  which  has  been 
raked  up  to  the  prejudice  of  Bums  were 
literally  true ;  and  that  it  added,  which  it 
does  not,  to  our  better  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  human  life  (for  that 
genius  is  not  incompatible  with  vice,  and 
that  vice  leads  to  misery — the  more  acute 
ftom  the  sensibilities,  which  are  the  elements 
of  genius— we  needed  not  those  communi- 
cations to  inform  us),  how  poor  would  have 
been  the  compensation  for  the  deduction 
made,  by  this  extrinsic  knowledge,  from 
the  intrinsic  efiicacy  of  his  poetry— to  please 
and  to  instruct !" 

There  is  a  strain  of  philosophical 
thought  and  philosophical  feehng  in 
this  fine  passage,  utterly  above  the 
comprehension  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  Observer ;  and,  I  am  sure  that  all 
your  readers,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinions  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
will  peruse  such  sentiments  with  a 
trae  admiration  of  the  soul  from  which 


diey  flowed,  and  «  fiiU  cooTictiM 
that  such  a  man  can  uttor  nothii^ 
derogatory  to  Bums,  w  tmwortfay  «f 
his  own  dignified  character. 

The  second  charge  brought  againat 
Mr  Wordsworth  is,  that  after  lml«iing 
the  opinion  "  Uiat  Bums  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  dissipation, — that  he  was  a 
most  exemplary  family-mao, — and  that 
all  stories  to  the  contrary  are  exanp- 
ations,  fabrications,  and  fidsehoods," 
he  has  elsewhere  maintained  an  opi- 
nion diametrically  opposite,  "  and  ex- 
pressed, in  miserable  dc^erel,  whet 
Dr  Currie  has  said  in  elegant  proae." 

Mr  Wordsworth,  throoghont  hfe 
whole  Letter,  so  &x  from  maintam- 
ing  any  such  opinion  as  is  here  ftlse- 
ly  attributed  to  him,  laments,  widi 
a  lofty  and  compassionate  ftngive- 
ness,  the  errors  and  failings  of  the 
great  Scottish  Poet.  That  Bums  was 
occasionally  betrayed  by  the  ydbe* 
mence  of  his  passions — by  the  burn- 
ing energy  of  his  character — into  re|ae* 
hensible  conduct,  is  admitted  and  be* 
wailed ;  but  it  b  the  bitterness  of  tone 
with  which  his  Biographers  and  Cri- 
tics have  spoken  of  his  frailties,— 
and  the  cruel,  unnatural,  unphikeo- 
phical,  inhuman,  and  unchristian  ex- 
posure of  all  his  most  secret  thought^ 
feelings,  and  actions,  that  Mr  Word>< 
worth  reprobates  with  a  noble  flow 
of  impassioned  eloquence, — an  expos- 
ure to  which  it  would  not  be  fitting 
that  the  purest  and  most  spotless  of 
human  Beings  should  ever  be  sub- 
jected. The  "  Poem  addressed  to  the 
Sons  of  Burns,"  which  the  Observer 
calls  "  miserable  doggrd,"  has,  I  know, 
appeared  in  a  very  different  light  to 
some  of  the  best  Poets  of  this  age. 
The  Observer  needs  to  be  informed, 
that  it  was  not  Mr  Wordsworth's 
business,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  ia- 
dulge  in  high  poetical  reveries;  but 
that,  impressed  with  a  moumfiU  re- 
collection of  the  evils  and  sorrows  to 
which  a  highly -gifted  Beiiu;  had 
through  life  been  exposed  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passions,  and  even  by 
some  01  the  most  admirable  quali- 
ties of  his  fervid  mind,  a  good  and 
a  wise  man  had  only  to  address  him- 
self with  solemn  earnestness  and  aflfefr- 
tionate  forewarning  to  the  youthflil 
sons  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  to  point 
to  his  grave,  as  at  once  breathing  the 
most  awful  dissuasion  from  vice,  and 
the  noblest  encouragement  to  virtue. 
The  third  charge  which  the  Ob> 


severer  brings  gainst  Mr  Wordsworth 
n,  that  he  "  hw  made  a  moatfuriotu 
•nd  most  un/atrattackuponDr  Currie's 
Life  of  Bums."  Here,  again,  I  shall 
let  Mr  Wordsworth  speak  for  himself. 
"  I  well  remembor  the  acute  sorrow 
with  which,  by  mj  own  fire-iide,  I  first 
perused  Dr  Currie's  Narrative,  and  some  of 
the  Letters,  pardculady  of  those  composed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  poet's  life.  If  my 
|n^  for  Bums  was  extreme,  this  pity  did 
not  preclude  a  strong  indignatioD,  of  which 
he  was  not  the  object  I^  said  I,  it  were 
in  the  power  of  a  Inographer  to  relate  the 
truth,  tne  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  the  Mends  and  surviying  kindred  of 
the  deceased,  for  the  sake  of  general  benefit 
to  mankind,  m^ht  endure  that  such  heart- 
lending  communication  should  be  made  to 
the  world.  But  in  no  case  is  this  possible ; 
and,  in  the  present,  the  opportunities  of  di- 
rectly acquiring  other  than  superficial  know- 
ledge  have  bem  most  scanty ;  for  die  writer 
has  barely  seen  the  person  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  tale ;  normd  his  avocations  allow 
lum  to  take  the  pains  necessary  for  ascer- 
taining what  portion  of  the  information  oon- 
Teyed  to  him  was  authentic.  So  much  for 
&cts  and  actions ;  and  to  what  purpose  re- 
late them  even  were  they  true,  if  the  narra- 
tive cannot  be  heard  without  extreme  pain  ; 
unless  they  are  placed  in  such  a  light,  and 
brought  forward  in  such  order,  ubat  they 
shall  ex|dain  their  own  laws,  and  leave  the 
leader  in  as  little  uncertainty  as  the  myste- 
ries of  our  nature  will  allow,  respecting  the 
sfixit  from  which  they  derived  their  exist- 
ence, and  whidi  governed  the  agent  ?  But 
hear,  on  this  pathetic  and  awful  subject,  the 
poet  himself,  pleading  for  those  who  have 
transgressed ! 

<  One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark, 
The  moving  why  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 
How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  he  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  word — its  various  tone, 
Clach  spring,  its  various  bias. 

Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 
We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  retUtedJ' 

How  happened  it  that  the  recollection  of 
thu  affectmg  passage  did  not  check  to  ami- 
sble  a  man  as  Dr  Currie,  while  he  was  re- 
vealing to  the  world  the  infirmities  of  its 
author  ?" 

Your  readers  will  judge  whether 
there  be  any  thing  furtoiM  or  unfair  in 
this  passage,  which  is. the  strongest  a< 
gainst  Dr  Currie  in  the  whole  Letter. 
I  tor  myself  have  no  scruple  in  saying, 
tliat  my  opinion  does  not  exactly  coin- 
cide with  that  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  on 
ibc  merits  of  Dr  Currie's  Edition  of 
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Bums.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  that  from  the  Letters  of  Bums, 
&C.  all  arranged  chronolt^cally,  as 
they  are  in  that  Edition,  a  candid  and 
thoughtful  reader  may  perceive  the 
steps  by  which  Bums  was  led  to  form 
habits  of  life  not  altogether  defensible, 
and  may  trace  his  sorrows,  anxieties, 
trials,  temptations,  and  resistance,  as 
&r  as  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to 
juc^  of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
another.  But,  though  in  this  one  point 
I  difier  from  Mr  Wordsworth,  I  por- 
fectly  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  every  reflecting 
mind  will  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
Jirst,  That  Dr  Ciurie,  incautiously  and ' 
rashly,  applied  expressions  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  Burns,  which  are  altogedier 
unjustified  by  any  thing  contained  in 
his  Letters  or  his  History  ;*  and, 
secondly.  That  much  more  has  been 
laid  open  to  the  Public  concerning  the 
Private  Life  of  Bums,  than  was  con- 
sistent either  with  the  justice  due  to 
the  dead,  or  the  delicacy  due  to  the 
living.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  stands  triumphant ;  and 
I  conceive  he  has  done  an  important 
service  to  Literature,  by  his  eloquent 
and  original  exposition  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Biography. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  Dr  Currie  alone  who  has 
spoken  ii\juriou8ly  of  Bums'  character. 
A  whole  host  of  paltry  scribblers  have 
trampled  irreverently  over  his  ashes, 
and  by  a  culpable  expression  of  that  ex- 
cellent  man,  sought  to  justify  their  own 
malignant  aspersions.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  Mr  Wordsworth  has  thought 
it  his  duty  to  reprehend  Dr  Currie's 
errors ;  which  he  has  done  with  great 
tenderness  and  moderation.  It  is  per- 
fectly tme  (as  Mr  Wordsworth  re- 
marks), that  the  difference  of  their  JO' 
cial  conditions  caused  Dr  Currie,  un- 
known to  himself^  to  speak  of  Bums 
with  an  indelicate  fi-eedom,  and  an  air 
of  superiority.  He  felt  that  Bums  was 
a  Foet,  but  he  also  knew  that  he  had 
been  &  ploughman.  Had  he  been  on 
the  same  level  with  himself  in  rank, 
and  had  his  surviving  relations  been 
gentlefolks,  he  would  never  have  dared 
to  enter  into  so  detailed  an  exposition 
of  his  habits  and  qualities,  nor  indeed 

*  The  assertion,  for  example,  that  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Bums  was  per- 
pMually  "  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  — 
a  most  pedantic  mode  of  uttering  an  un- 
truth. 
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would  such  an  idea  have  entered  into 
his  mind.  Without  doubt,  most  of 
the  foolish  and  unmeaning  anecdotes 
of  Burns,  on  which  the  chaise  (^  im- 
morality or  dissipation  is  founded,  are 
either  the  fictions  or  the  gross  exag- 
gerations of  vulgar  minds,  eager  to 
claim  an  acquaintance  with  the  wond- 
erful Alan,  or,  what  is  wwse,  they  are 
the  revealed  secrets  of  those  unguarded 
hours,  from  which,  who  shall  dare  to 
say  that  he  has  always  been  free,  and 
which,  nearly  harmless  in  themselves, 
become  olrjects  of  blame,  only  when 
bruited  abrtiad  with  all  the  vile  accom- 
paniments of  misrepresentation,  de- 
traction, and  scandaL  But  as  it  is  the 
doom  of  genius  to  be  exposed  to  such 
evils,  so  dso  is  it  the  power  and  privi- 
l^e  of  genius,  finally  to  triumph  over 
tmm  with  a  perfect  triumph. 

The  Observer's  fi>urth  charge  against 
Mr  Wordsworth  is,  that  he  has  pen- 
ned "  a  PhiUppic  against  the  Edin- 
bui^h  Review  ;"  and  this  PhiUppic  is 
said  to  be  "  so  low  and  vulgar,"  that 
it  must  not  be  permitted  to  sully  the 
immaculate  pages  of  the  £dinburgh 
Monthly  Magazine.  The  Observer's 
tender  and  trembling  sensibiUty  is 
quite  shocked  with  Mr  Wordsworth's 
rudeness  and  want  of  punctilio  towards 
Mr  Jefirey.  He  tries  to  sooth  that  in- 
genious gentleman's  supposed  irrita- 
tion by  the  most  fulsome  and  extrava- 
gant flattery  ;  and  informs  the  world, 
that, "  as  an  intellectual  being,  he  is  in 
all  respects  immeasurably  superior  to 
Mr  Wordsworth."  The  world  have 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  their 
judgment  of  this  matter,  and  probably 
the  Observer's  mere  assertion  will  have 
small  weight  on  the  decision.  But  he 
is  wofully  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
these  gentlemen,  if  he  imagines  that 
any  thing  he  can  say  wiU  elevate  the 
one  or  depress  the  other,  or  that  his 
observations  can  meet  with  any  other 
feeling  than  the  contempt  of  both.  Mr 
Jeffrey  has  long  been,  in  Critielnn  and 
Poetry,  the  anta^nist  of  Mr  Words- 
worth ;  he  has,  m  the  opinion  of  that 
gentleman,  treated  his  productions  un- 
candidly,  unfa.iiiy,  and  ignorantly; 
and,  accordingly,  Mr  Wordsworth, 
both  in  his  Letter,  and  in  the  notes 
to  the  collected  £dition  of  his  Works, 
has  told  him,  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
despises  him  as  a  Critic,  and  all  his 
Criticism.  The  Poet  will  have  lus 
adherents,  and  the  Critic  will  have  his 
— ^biit  all  men  who  respect  boldness, 
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independence,  and  the  fleedom  of  eon- 
sdous  power,  will,  whatever  be  dieir 
(pinion  on  the  meiitt  of  the  eaat«»> 
versy,  admire  and  ^>plaud  the  ftarieat 
defiance  thus  thrown  out  to  the  ad- 
versary, and  contrast  it  with  the  anetk- 
ing  baseness  of  this  anonymons  ealuBi- 
niator,  who,  with  a  peculiar  reflnemeBt 
of  cowardice,  seems  equally  afraid  to 
acknowledge  the  praises  he  heapa  on 
his  friend,  and  the  abuses  he  scattot 
upon  his  enemy. 

But,  in  the  fifUi  place,  the  Obeemr 
goes  a  step  fivther,  and  dedaies  his 
belief  that  Mr  WordawiNth  is  whoflj 
indifferent  to  the  character  of  Baras, 
and  that  he  has  written  the  whole  of 
his  long  Letter  to  Mr  Gray  out  of  pme 
spite  to  Mr  Jeffrey  1  I  shall  not  insult 
your  readers  by  exposing  the  foUy  of 
this  malignant  insinuation ;  but  as  I 
fear  I  have  already  exceeded  my  limite, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say  a  very  ftw 
words  respecting  thoee  passasca  in  die 
£dinbur]g^  Review,  which  has  called 
fwth  Mr  Wordsworth's  just  repr^ieii- 
sion. 

The  Observer  has  quoted  a  pretty 
long  passage  from  the  Edinbuzgn  Be* 
view,  to  wow  that  Mr  Woidawarth 
had  unjustly  accused  Mr  Jeffiney  of  de> 
predating  Bums ;  but,  with  hu  vmui 
stupidity  or  duplicity,  he  tdln  of  tb» 
Reviewer's  <^inion  cmF  Bums' j^nu, 
a6  if  it  were  of  his  moral  character. 
But  about  the  genius  of  Burns  there  is 
no  controversy.  Thepassi^^ofwhicll 
Mr  Wordsworth  speaks  indignantly  are 
the  following : 

"  Tfie  IcadiMg  vice  qf  Sums'  dmraekr, 
and  the  cardinal  defbrvMy  of  aU  Mm  fro- 
ductioni,  mu  hit  contempt,  or  qffMatiim  ^ 
contempt,  Jbr  prudence,  demtcy,  and  ngv- 
larity,  and  hi*  admiration  of  thot^tUeuma, 
oddity,  and  vehement  tenrbiMty  f  MeteSrf, 
in  short,  in  the  ditpenting power  qf  gttdm$ 
and  social  feeling  in  all  matter*  qf  mon£tf 
and  common  sense  ,■"  adding,  that  these  Wcei 
and  enoneous  notions  "  Aotv  commtmiegtei 
to  a  great  part  if  his  productions  a  chanuler 
of  immorality  at  once  contemptible  and  Jml*'- 
fuL» 

Now,  every  impartial  person  moit 
allow  that  this  charge  against  Burnt  is 
so  general,  sweeping,  and  comprehoi- 
sive,  as  to  be  most  untrue  and  moat  un- 
just. Bums,  it  is  true,  in  many  of  fail 
letters,  whidi  for  the  most  part  Moa 
to  me  very  unnatural,  inflated,  fend 
bombastical,  though  often  bomtiflel 
by  touches  of  spirit,  nature,  and  pa- 
thos, indulffed  himself  in  a  tati  of  nat 
about  in<  >    se  and  so  forth)  tiil 
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it  became  a  habit,  and  a  very  oflensive 
one ;  but  this  bad  taste  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  his  Poetry,  and  generally 
speaking;  it  occiurs  in  those  letters  ad* 
dressed  to  persons  who,  from  their  ig- 
norance and  low  feelii^,  were  likely 
to  enjoy  £uch  rhodomontade,  and  to 
encourage  it  When  he  writes  with 
all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul,  and  obeys 
the  impulses  of  hia  own  noble  nature, 
the  strain  of  his  moral  feelings  is  sim- 
ple, pure, — even  sublime.  And  when 
it  is  considered  how  great  a  proportion 
of  his  Poetry  is  of  this  diaracter,— how 
beautifully  he  has  painted  the  roan* 
ners,  feelings,  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments of  the  Peasantry  of  Scotland,-— 
with  what  an  affectionate  enthusiaan 
th«  name  of  Bums  is  uttered  daily  and 
hourly  throughout  the  cottagies  of  a 
thousand  valleys, — It  may  well  excite 
a  stronger  feeling  than  surprise,  to  hear 
a  man  of  talents  and  virtues  like  Mr 
Jefirey  assert,  "  that  a  great  part  of 
his  productions  have  a  diaracter  of 
immorality  at  once  coBt^nptible  and 
JiatefuL" 

But  even  allowing  for  a  moment 
that  these  &nlt8  attach  to  the  writings 
of  Bums  to  a  &r  greater  extent  than 
I  believe  they  do,  it  was  most  rash  and 
unadvised  to  say  that  the  leading  vice 
9f  Bums'  character  was  a  contempt 
for  prudence,  decency,  and  regularity. 
At  all  events,  so  grievous  a  charge 
ought  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  free  and  joyful  admission  of  his  many 

great  virtues.  This  does  not  appiear  to 
ave  been  the  case ;  and  though,  there- 
fore, the  article  in  question  contains 
mnchgood  criticism  both  on  the  Letters 
and  iae  Poetry  of  Bums,  I  think  that 
Mr  Jeffirey  has  been  so  unrestrained  in 
the  expressions  of  his  dislike  and  aver- 
sion to  what  may  have  been  reprehen- 
sible, iuid  so  chary  of  his  admiration 
and  delight  in  all  that  was  noble  in  the 
character  of  that  illustrioiis  man,  as  to 
have  rendered  his  account  of  him  not 
only  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
erroneous  and  unjust. 

Of  Bums'  character  as  a  man,  it  yet 
remains  for  some  mind  of  power  to 
speak  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  of.  To 
me  it  seems  that  he  was  a  subhme  Be- 
ing. While  yet  a  Boy, — before  his  very 
unews  were  knit,  we  behold  in  him 
the  jmip  and  the  i^r  of  his  Father's 
bouse.  We  see  him  not  walking  only 
on  the  mountain-tops,  breathing  in  the 
inspiration  of  nature,  as  other  great 
Poeta  have  by  the  benign  indul^noe 


of  Providence  been  allowed  in  thdr 
youth  to  walk,— -but  we  see  him  laden 
with  incessant  toil, — I  might  almost 
say,  working  the  work  of  a  slave.  He 
arose  with  me  lark,  but  it  was  not  to 
the  life  of  the  lark,  a  day  of  song  and 
of  rapture  in  the  happy  brightness  o€ 
the  sky.  Severe  and  painful  duties 
assailed  him  and  enveloped  him :  the 
fields  and  the  hills  were  first  known  to 
his  soul  as  the  scenes  of  bodily  labour 
and  endurance,  and  the  very  clouds  of 
heaven  agitated  him  with  the  hopes 
and  fears  connected  even  with  the  bare 
means  of  existence.  But "  diill  Pen- 
ury represt  not  his  noble  rage,"— Free- 
dom sprung  out  of  slavery, — Olory  out 
of  gloom, — Light  out  of  darkness. 
Like  an  Alpine  flower,  he  grew  in 
beauty  and  in  grace,  amid  the  hail,  the 
snow,  and  the  tempest  Like  a  storm- 
loving  bird,  he  "  beat  up  t^ainst  the 
wind."  As  Wordsworth  himself  says 
finely  of  young  Clifibrd,  there  was 
"  Among  die  shq>berd  grooms  no  mate 
For  him,  a  child  of  stre^tfa  and  state." 

When  the  day  dosed  in  upon  him, 
"  and  the  weary  cotter  to  his  cottage 
went,"  he  sat  not  down  in  dim  despon- 
dency by  the  smokeof  his  lowly  hearth. 
He  sat  there  like  a  Spirit  or  a  God — 
m  a  sublime  contentment  inspired  by 
the  inward  power  of  genius  and  of  vir- 
tue. His  Father's  gray  hairs  blessed 
him;  and  now  that  human  duties  were 
nobly  performed,  came  the  hour  of  his 
triumph.  His  Country's  genius  ap« 
peared  before  him,  and  bound  the  hol- 
ly roimd  his  head, — not  the  Phantom 
of  a  mere  heated  Fancy,  but  the  livii^ 
Genius  who  had  watched  over  him 
ftom  his  cradle,  who  loved  her  moun- 
tains and  her  valleys  more  dearly  for 
his  sake,  and  from  whose  kindled  eyes 
there  shot  into  his  heart  the  assurance 
of  immortal  fame. 

There  is  no  need  to  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  manhood,  or  of 
his  death.  He  did  not  talk  only  of  in- 
dependence—if  ever  man  did,  he  prac- 
tised it.  We  hear  of  the  munificence 
of  the  rich,  and  we  praise  them :  but 
what  is  it  to  the  life-giving  generosity 
of  Robert  Biuns  ?  It  fell  like  dew  Smm 
heaven  upon  the  hoary  temples  of  his 
Parents — he  was  a  noble  Friend  to  a 
noble  Brother — and  though  neglected 
by  the  Great,  whose  mean  existence 
he  has  immortalized,  there  is,  to  my 
mind,  somethin'g  delightful  in  that 
very  n^ect,  for  it  leaves  Bums  unpa- 
tronized  and  unpensioned, — ^his  body 
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which  naturally  belong  to  our  opiniouB, 
accoitling  to  the  diiferent  circuiiiBtances 
connectett  with  the  respective  sources 
from  which  our  various  opinions  pro- 
ceetl."  To  accomplish  this  object,  by 
an  analysis  of  wimt  is  here  called, 
somewhat  vaguely,  the  evidence  of 
our  reason  and  our  senses, — to  wliich 
Mr  Stewart  has  given  the  name  of 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Be- 
lief,— and  by  stating  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  these,  was  a  great  {lort  of  the 
dctdgn  of  Dr  Riid  in  all  his  works,  and 
of  Mr  Stewart  in  his  later  works  j  but  it 
L>  the  great  praise  of  these  autliors  to 
nave  confined  themselves  strictly,  in 
this  undertaking,  to  an  accurate  exa- 
mination, and  (hstinct  statement,  of 
the  facts,  and  to  have  kept  constantly 
in  view  the  koptssibility  of  adding  to 
the  authority  of  these  laws  by  any  ef- 
fort of  human  reasoning. 

"  Now  that  the  controversy  about  the 
expl&natiDn  given  by  the  idekl  theory  of 
the  phemHiicna  of  perception,"  says  Mr 
Stewart,  "  is  brought  to  a  condtision  (as  I 
think  all  men  of  candour  aiust  confers  it  to 
have  been  by  Dr  Rcid),  it  will  be  found 
that  his  doctrine  on  the  subject  throws  no 
light  whatever  on  what  was  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  the  great  object  of  out  in- 
quiry ;  I  mean  on  the  mode  of  coromunii:a- 
tion  between  the  mind  and  the  material 
world ;  and  in  truth,  amounts  onty  to  a 
precise  description  of  d»e  fact,  stripped  of 
all  hypothesii,  and  stated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  us  a  distinct  view  of  the  insur- 
moimtable  limits  which  Nature  has,  in  this 
instance,  prescribed  to  our  curiosity."* 

This  kind  of  contribution  to  the 
science  of  tnind  is,  however,  held  very 
cheap  by  the  Reviewer,  who  "  cannot 
but  think  it  tn  be  an  imputation  on 
the  good  senic  of  any  man  of  mature 
age,  ever  to  have  been  really  and  se- 
riously bewildereil  by  such  insipid 
speculations,"  as  doubts  concerning 
the  "  evidence  of  our  senses  and  of 
our  reason."  He  then  enlarges  on  the 
pernicious  effects  of  such  questions  be- 
ing **  promulgated  from  authority,  as 
questions  of  groat  importance  to  de- 
termine in'  morals  and  ]>hilosophy, 
and  debated  as  such,  with  seriousness 
and  gravity,  by  men  who  are  well 
known  to  be  really  zealous  for  truth." 
His  observations  on  this  point  are  uot 
directed,  by  name,  against  any  author 
except  Des  Cartes,  but  they  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  by  many  general 
readers  as  equally  appUcable  to  the 
writings  of   Reid  and    Stewart, — so 

*  Ektuents,— tntroductioni  p.  45. 
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great  a  part  of  which  is  well  known  to 
be  devoted  to  subjects  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  "  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  our  rea.son."  To  sucli 
readers,  it  may  be  of  importance  to 
remark,  that  those  observations  do  not 
at  all  apply  to  these  writings.  When 
men  have  a  clear  "  view  of  the  in- 
surmountable limits  which  nature  has 
presented  to  our  curiosity,"  and  yet 
wish  to  overstep  these,  it  is  useless  to 
reason  with  them,  and  Mr  Stewart 
would  dismiss  them  as  he  does  those 
who,  after  the  grounds  of  tlie  con- 
clusion of  our  personal  identity  art 
explained  to  them,  still  hesitate  about 
tvusting  to  It. 

'*  If  any  one  ihould  bring  himself  by 
this  and  otlicr  scholastic  subtleties  to  con- 
clude, that  he  lias  no  interest  in  making 
provigon  for  to-morrow,  because  pcnsonal- 
ity  is  not  a  permanent  but  a  transient  thing, 
I  c^m  tliink  of  no  argument  to  con\iace  him 
of  his  error." 

But  before  the  time  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  men  had  not  a  clear  view  of 
those  litnits  ;  and  what  is  yet  more 
material,  they  were  bewildered  by 
doctrines  which  were  sanctioned  by 
the  greatest  names  in  philosopliy,  and 
which  yet  led  to  conclusions  at  once 
directly  adverse  to  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  our  reasion,  and  unfavour- 
able to  religion  and  morahty.  If  we 
are  asked  simply,  how  do  we  know 
that  neither  our  senses  nor  our  reason 
deceive  us?  the  answer  should  con- 
sist in  a  reference  to  the  flmdamentAl 
principles  of  reasoning,  and  to  die 
laws  of  our  constitution ;  and  the 
question,  thus  stated,  although  it 
siiouhl  not  be  passed  over  in  silence 
in  any  account  of  the  human  mind, 
need  not  form  any  very  considerable 
part  of  such  an  account.  But  if  we 
are  told  positively,  that  oiir  reason  and 
our  senses  do  deceive  us,  it  becomes 
us  to  consider  well  the  grounds  both 
of  that  assertion  and  of  our  own  be- 
lief, "  BO  aa  to  giye  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  degree  of 
evidence  which  naturally  belongs  to 
our  opinions." 

The  bold  faijirit  of  inquiry  into  these 
subjects  whicn  Des  Cartes  inculcated, 
much  as  it  has  been  blatned  by  the 
Reviewer,  could  not  have  ltd  to  much 
troublesome  discussion,  if  its  iutiuence 
had  not  been  combined  with  that  of 
ideal  theory,  descentUng  from  un  ear- 
lier age.  As  it  is,  it  has  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  that  theory,  and  to  • 
luminous  exposition  of  the  fundamen« 
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tal  laws  of  human  belief.  The  ac- 
complishment of  these  objects  was 
obviously  essential  to  the  farther 
]nogre8S  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  at  the  time  that  Reid  began  to 
•write ;  and,  if  they  have  been  accom- 

Elished,  as  it  is  professed  that  they 
ave,  in  the  writing^  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope, 
that  when  these  shall  have  become 
more  generally  and  more  thoroughly 
understood,  we  shall  hear  little  more 
<^  "  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
ar«  still  supposed  to  hang  over  the 
questions  to  which  we  are  now  allud- 
ing." The  truth  of  the  estimate,  which 
Mr  Stewart  has  himself  formed  of  the 
value  of  that  part  of  his  labour  which 
consists  of  the  correction  of  the  errors 
of  others,  will  then  be  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

"  I  would  not  be  understood  to  ma^* 
fjf,  beyond  their  just  value,  the  inqiuries 
in  which  we  hare  been  now  engaged,  or 
those  whid)  are  immediately  to  follow. 
Their  utility  is  altagether  accidental,  amt- 
ing,  not  from  the  poeidve  accession  they 
bnng  to  our  stock  of  scientific  truths,  but 
ftom  the  pemidous  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trines to  whidi  they  are  opposed.  On  this 
occasion,  therefore,  I  am  perfectly  wilUng 
to  acquiesce  in  the  estimate  formed  by  Mi 
Tucker  of  the  limited  importance  of  meta- 
physical studies,  however  much  I  may  be 
udined  to  dispute  the  universality  of  its 
amtlication  to  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  intellectual  {diilosophy.  Indeed  I  shall 
'esteem  myself  fortunate  (considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  errors  which  I  have  been 
attempting  to  correct)  if  I  shall  be  found  to 
have  merited,  in  any  d^ee,  the  praise  of 
that  <  humble  usefulness  which  he  has  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  following  words ; 

" '  The  science  of  abstruse  learning,  when 
completely  attained,  is  like  Achilles's  spear, 
that  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made  before. 
It  casts  no  additional  light  on  the  paths  of 
life,  but  disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it 
had  overspread  them ;  it  advances  not  the 
traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  con- 
ducts him  back  again  to  the  spot  from 
whence  he  had  wandered.'  "* 

I  have  now  considered  the  only  pas- 
sages, in  these  two  articles  of  the  Re- 
view, Which  seem  to  have  an  immedi- 
ate reference  to  the  "  errors  mixed 
up  in  Mr  Stewart's  conception  of  me- 
taphysical philosophy ;"  and,  if  the 
foregoing  observations  upon  them  be 
just,  it  will  appear  that  this  charge  is 
rested,  in  the  former  article,  on  erro- 
neous grounds ;  in  the  present  article, 
on  inconclusive  grounds ;  and,  in  the 

*  PfaiL  Essays,  p.  50. 
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two,  on  grounds  that  are  inconsiBteiMr 
with  each  other. 

CTo  be  continued.  J 


VINDICATION  or  MR  WOBBSWOBTH  • 
LETTEA  TO  MR  GRAY,  ON  A  NEW 
EDITION  OF  BURNS. 

MR  EDITOR, 

I  BEG  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
a  Paper  which  appeared  in  the  Third 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Magazine,  respecting  Mr  Words- 
worth's Letter  to  Mr  Gray,  on  the 
best  mode  of  composing  a  memmr  of 
the  life  of  Robert  Bums.  Had  the 
vmiter  of  that  Paper  confined  himself 
to  the  question  under  discussion,  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  oppose  his  opinions,'  however  erro- 
neous they  may  be ;  but  as  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  represent  Mr  'Words- 
worth's feelings  and  motives  in  an 
odious  and  contemptible  light,  and 
has  shewn  greater  anxiety  to  vitupe- 
rate that  truly  great  Man  than  to  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  Bums,  I  shall, 
in  a  few  words,  expose  the  weakness 
and  the  malignity  a£  this  anonymous 
Calumniator.  It  is,  indeed,  of  small 
importance  to  the  interests  of  Poetry, 
what  such  a  person  may  happen  to 
think  or  say  of  Mr  "Wordsworth's 
genius  ;  for  it  can  be  with  the  weakest 
of  the  weak  alone  that  the  mere  unsup- 
ported opinion  of  an  unknown  scribbler 
can  have  any  weight:  but  there  is  some 
danger,  lest  his  bold  and  seemingly  sin- 
cere asseverations  of  the  unwortmness 
of  Mr  WordavioTth'sTnoraldispositionSf 
as  exhibited  in  this  discussion,  may 
seduce  the  unwary  and  imsuspecting 
mind  into  the  behef  that  that  gentl&> 
man  has  been  actuated  by  paltry  feel- 
ings, in  place  of  a  noble,  enthusiastic, 
and  disinterested  r^ard  for  the  cause 
of  Truth.  It  is  but  too  obvious,  that 
the  heart  of  the  "  Observer"  is  full 
of  spite  and  rancour  towards  Mr 
Wordsworth;  and,  to  gratify  these 
pitiful  and  despicable  feelings,  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  give  a  false  colouring 
to  the  little  trath  he  accidentally  may 
have  spoken, — to  misrepresent  every 
fact  he  has  touched  upon, — and,  when 
such  paltry  artifices  failed,  to  make 
assertions  which  he  at  the  time  must 
have  known  were  gross  violations  of 
veracity. 

Before  venturing   to    attadk    the 
"  Letter"  itself,  the  Observer  "  has 
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cleared  his  way  a  little"  by  some  pre- 
liminary remarks,  the  minute  and 
captious  nature  of  which,  even  if  they 
had  been  true,  must  have  prejudiced 
every  candid  mind  against  him,  as  they 
too  clearly  prove  his  anxiety  to  attacn 
blame  to  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  the 
miserable  satisfhction  he  enjoys  in  any 
imaKinary  triimfiph  over  that  distin- 
guished Person.     He  says, 

"  In  the  first  place,  wa  conceive  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  made  a  slight  mistake,  in 
saying  that  Gilbert  Bums  Itts  done  him  the 
himour  of  requesting  his  advice.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
request  was  made  by  Mr  Gray,  and  not  by 
Mr  Bums,  whs,  we  have  good  reason  to 
know,  was  scarcely  aware  ot  Mr  Words* 
worth's  existence,  had  never  read  a  angle 
fine  of  his  Poetry,  and  had  formed  no  idea 
good,  bad,  or  indifierent,  al  his  character." 

All  this  is  an  audacious  falsehood. 
Mr  Gilbert  Bums  requested  Mr  Gray 
to  learn  the  sentiments  of  Mr  Wordfr- 
worth  respecting  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. Mr  Gray  accordingly  wrote  to 
Mr  Wordsworth,  and  the  published 
"  Letter"  was  his  valuable  reply.  It 
is  of  no  importance  whether  Mr  Gil- 
bert Bums  be  or  be  not  familiar  with 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Poetry.  A  man  of 
his  inteUigence  must  know,  that  Mr 
W(»rd8worth  is  a  person  of  great  talents 
and  great  virtues,  and  has  long  occu- 
pied a  high  station  in  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  be  was  not 
only  desirous  of  knowing  the  Poet's 
sentiments,  but  that,  when  communi- 
cated to  him,  they  were  received  with 
pleasure  and  gratitude. 

The  Observer  then  says, 

"  In  the  second  place,  it  appears  that 
this  '  Letter*  was  originally  a  private  com- 
munication to  Mr  Gray,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  did  not  remain  so ;  for  we  think  that 
there  is  great  indelicacy,  vanity,  and  pre- 
tumption,  in  thus  coming  forward  with 
primed  and  published  advice  to  a  man  who 
most  assuredly  stands  in  no  need  of  it,  but 
who  u  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  all 
the  bearings  of  the  subject  than  hu  officious 
and  egotimcal  adviser." 

Your  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves With  regard  to  Mr  Words- 
worth's indelicacy,  from  the  following 
sentences  in  the  b^inning  of  bis  most 
admirable  Letter. 

*'  From  the  respect  which  I  have  bng 
felt  for  the  character  of  the  person  who  has 
thus  honoured  me,  imd  fimn  the  gratitude 
which,  as  a  lover  of  poetnr,  I  owe  to  the 
genius  of  hu  draarted  rdfativc,  I  should 
most  glaitly  comply  witli  this  wish,  if  I  could 
hope  that  any  suggestions  of  mine  would  be 
•f  servioe  to  die  cauae.    But  really  J  feel  U 
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it  a  thing  of  much  deUcaey  to  give  advice 
upon  this  occBidon,  as  it  appears  to  m^ 
mainly,  not  a  question  of  opinion  or  tk 
taste,  but  a  matter  of  conscience.  Mr  GiU 
bert  Bums  knows,  if  any  man  living  doci» 
what  his  brotiier  was,"  &c. 

Itappears,  therefore,  thatMr  Words- 
worth was  respectfully  requested  by 
Mr  Gilbert  Bums,  tbrougb  the  me« 
dium  of  a  common  friend,  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  best  mode  of  conduct* 
ing  the  defence  of  the  iigured  reputa- 
tiun  of  Robert  Bums;  and  that  he 
compUed  with  that  request,  by  writing 
a  letter,  full  of  sentiments  of  respect 
and  delicacy  towards  Mr  Gilbert 
Bums — of  love,  delight,  and  admira- 
tion, towards  his  illustrious  brother ; 
and  for  this  the  Observer  accuses  him 
of  vanity,  indelicacy,  and  presunap- 
tion! 

The  Observer  "  wishes,  in  the  third 
place,  to  ask  Mr  Wordsworth  who  ad- 
vised the  publication  of  his  Letter  ?" 
To  this  impertinent  question  I  have 
to  reply  (and  as  all  his  questions  are 
impertinent,  I  shall  not  on  that  ac- 
count allow  him  to  escape  without  an 
answer),  Mr  Wordsworth  himself,  Mr 
Gray,  and  every  other  person  whooe 
feelings  were  interested  in  the  publi- 
cation. Will  the  Observer  tell  what 
false  or  injudicious  friend  advised  the 
publication  of  his  "  Observations?" 
Or  was  it  his  own  malignity  alone  ? 

The  Observer  Says, 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  natonl  t» 
adc,  what  peculiarly  fits  Mr  Wordsworth  to 
give  advice  on  this  subject  ?  He  has  never 
uved  in  Scotland,— he  knaws  nothing  about 
Bums, — he  very  imperfectly  understands 
the  language  in  which  Bums  writes,—- he 
has  not  even  read  those  publications  which 
are  supposed  to  be  unjust  to  his  menoory,'* 

&C. 

Here  we  have  assertion  widumt 
proof,  and  the  crafty  confusion  of 
things  totally  opposite  in  their  mtme. 
Suppose  Mr  Wordsworth  does  but 
imperfectly  understand  the  Scottish 
dialect,  is  that  to  prevent  him  from 
forming  a  just  opinion  of  the  monti 
character  of  Bums  ?  The  opinion  he 
offers  is  not  so  much  concerning  Bums 
as  a  Poet,  as  a  Man ;  and  this  opini<m 
he  might  have  been  qualified  to  give, 
hod  Bums  written  in  a  foreign  language. 
But  the  trath  is,  ihat  though  thare 
may  be  some  peculinr  idioms,  of  which 
the  full  beauty  ■)r  v'.irour  eun  be  telt 
by  a  native  dene,  the  general  spirit 
and  soul  of  the  Scottish  dialect  is  per- 
fectly understood  by  Mr  Wordsworth* 
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And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the 
Observer  seems  to  f<N:get  that  he 
himself  is  an  Englishman ;  and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  any  sense  in  his 
objection,  that  he  commits  the  same 
enor  as  the  Poet,  and  to  a  much  more 
offensive  extent.  Mr  WordswOTth, 
however,  has  frequently  been  in  Scot- 
land,— ^has  studied,  with  love  and  re- 
^ct,  the  character  of  her  peasantry, — 
has  conversed  repeatedly  with  persons 
who  knew  Bums, — is  familiar  with  all 
his  writings, — and  has  meditated  long 
and  deeply  on  his  most  interesting 
character.  It  is  demanding  too  much 
of  Mr  WtH^BWorth,  that  he  shall  have 
read  all  the  publications  unjust  to  the 
memory  of  Bumsj  but  that  he  has 
read  the  passages  which  he  attacks  is 
certain,  for  they  are  quoted  in  his 
"  Letter." 

The  Observer  says,  "in  the  fifth 
place,  what  could  have  kept  Mr  Words- 
worth silent  for  twenty  years?"  Mark 
this  man's  gross  inconsistency.  He 
first  abuses  Mr  Wordsworth  for  the 
indelicacy  and  presumption  o(  having 
given  an  opinion  when  it  was  asked, 
and  then  abuses  him  for  not  having 

S'ven  it  when  it  was  not  asked.  But 
[r  Wordsworth  did  not  keep  silent  for 
twenty  years ;  for  in  his  very  earliest 
production,  his  "Walks  through  Swis- 
serland,"  he  quotes  Bums'  writings, 
when  in  England  they  were  compara- 
tively little  known.  He  afterwards 
addressed  a  poem  to  his  sons ;  and  in 
another  composition  he  thus  finely  de- 
n(Hninates  Burns,  ' 
"  Him  who  walked  in  gloiy  and  in  joy, 
FoDowiiw  ins  plou^  upon  the  mountain- 

A  man  would  have  his  hands  fiill  of 
employment,  who  tried  to  expose  all 
the  errors  and  absmrdities  which  he 
saw  prevailing  in  the  world ;  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  done  his  duty,  in 
coming  forward  to  vindicate  the  char- 
acter of  a  brother  Poet,  soon  as  he 
was  furnished  with  a  good  opportu- 
nity. 

I  have  thus,  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble, refiited  every  syllable  that  the 
Observer  has  uttered  in  Ids  prelimin- 
ary remarks,  and  b^  leave  to  call  the 
attention  o£  your  rraders  to  the  base- 
ness of  thus  endeavouring,  in  an  un- 
derhand way,  to  prejudice  the  puUie 
roind  against  «  Man,  no  less  admir- 
able for  the  purity  and  sanetitv  of  his 
life,  than  the  originality  ana  splen- 
dour of  his  genius. 
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The  Observer  then  comes'  to  the 
Letter  itself,  and  after  having  r^ 
Mr  Wordsworth  a  lecture  on  can- 
dour, delicacy,  and  impartiality^'sets 
himself  forthwith  to  every  kind  of 
misrepresentation,  impertinence,  and 
falsehood.  He  first  calls  "  the  ad- 
vice to  Gilbert  Bums  dull,  trite,  and 
absurd,"  and  says,  that  in  Mr  Words- 
worth's case,  "  vanity,  self-conceit, 
arrogance,  and  presumption,  finally 
undermine  the  intellect,  and  can  re- 
duce a  tolerably  strong  understand- 
ing to  the  very  lowest  level."  This 
wretched  sarcasm  shall  be  rebutted 
by  one  quotation  from  Mr  Words- 
worth's Ltiter : 

**  The  general  oUigation  upon  which  I 
have  insisted,  ia  especjaQj  binding  upon 
tfaoM  who  undertake  the  biogn^hy  of  ou- 
thort.  Aflsuiedly,  there  is  no  cause  why  the 
Hves  of  that  class  of  men  diould  be  jaied 
into  with  the  same  diligent  curiontj,  and 
laid  open  with  the  same  disregard  of  TQKrve, 
wliidi  may  sometimes  be  expedient  in  com- 
posing the  history  of  men  who  have  borne 
as  active  part  in  the  world.  Sudi  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
these  latter,  as  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
scrutiny  of  their  private  lives,  conduces  to 
explain,  not  only  thdr  own  public  conduct, 
but  that  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
acted.  Nodiing  of  this  applies  to  wthon, 
considered  merdy  as  authors.  Our  business 
is  with  their  \>oaa,-~-tD  understand  imd  to 
ei^joy  them.  And,  of  poets  more  especially, 
it  is  true-^that,  if  ineir  works  be  good, 
tfaey  contain  within  themsdhres  all  txuit  is 
neoessaiy  to  their  being  comprebended  and 
rdished.  It  should  seem  that  the  andents 
thought  in  this  manner ;  fbr,  of  the  eminent 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  few  and  scantr 
memorials  were,  I  believe,  ever  prepared, 
and  fewer  still  are  preserved.  It  b  ddight* 
All  to  read  what,  m  the  happy  exercise  of 
his  own  genius,  Horace  diooses  to  commu- 
nicate of  himsdf  and  his  friends ;  but  I 
confess  I  am  not  so  mudi  a  lover  of  know- 
le^,  independent  of  its  qodity,  as  to  make 
it  ukdy  that  it  would  mnicfa  rejoice  me, 
were  1  to  hear  that  records  of  the  Sabine 
poet  and  his  contemporaries,  composed  up- 
on die  BoswdHan  ]wui,  had  been  nneartn- 
ed  among  the  ruins  of  Hercolaneum.  You 
win  interpret  what  I  am  writing,  RberuBg. 
With  reqpect  to  the  light  which  sudi  a 
discovery  mi^  throw  upon  Roman  man- 
ners, there  would  be  reasons  to  deare  it ; 
but  I  should  dread  to  ditfgnre  the  beanti- 
Ail  ideal  of  die  memories  of  duiae  illustrious 
peraons  widi  unoongruoos  features,  and  to 
■ollj  ifae  imaynative  purity  of  thdr  dasd- 
cal  worits  witfi  gross  and  trivial  recollec- 
tions, lie  least  wd^ty  olnecdon  to  hete- 
rogenous details,  is,  that  th^  are  mainly 
snpeiflnous,  tad  therefore  an  mcumbranoe. 
But  yon  wSl  peifaapa  aeeose  me  of  refin- 
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ing  too  mudi ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  compara- 
tively of  little  importance,  while  we  are 
engaged  in  reading  the  Iliad,  the  Eneid, 
the  tragedies  of  Othello  and  King  Lear, 
whether  the  authors  of  these^  poems  were 
good  or  bad  men ;  whether  they  lived  hap- 
pily or  miserably.  Should  a  thought  of 
-the  kind  cross  our  minds,  there  would  be 
no  doubt,  if  irresutible  external  evidence 
did  not  decide  the  question  unfavourably, 
that  men  of  such  transcendent  genius  were 
both  good  and  happy;  and  if,  unfortuur 
ately.  it  had  been  on  record  that  they  were 
otherwise,  sympathy  with  the  fate  of  their 
fictitious  personages  would  banish  the  un- 
welcome truth  whenever  it  obtruded  it- 
self, so  that  it  would  but  slightly  disturb 
our  pleasure.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  that 
class  of  poets,  the  princip^  charm  of  whose 
writings  depends  upon  the  familiar  know- 
le^e  whicn  they  convey  of  the  personal 
feeungs  of  thdr  authors.  This  is  eminent- 
ly the  case  with  the  efiusions  of  Bums ; — 
in  the  small  quantity  of  narrative  that  he 
has  given,  he  himself  bears  no  inconsider- 
able part ;  and  he  has  produced  no  drama. 
Neither  the  subjects  of  his  poems,  nor  his 
manner  of  handling  them,  allow  us  long  to 
forget  their  author.  On  the  basis  of  his 
human  character  he  has  reared  a  poetic 
one,  which,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
presents  itself  to  view  in  almost  every  part 
of  his  earlier,  and,  in  my  estimation,  his 
most  valuable  verses.  This  poedc  fabric, 
dug  out  of  the  quarry  of  genuine  hxmiani- 
ty,  is  airy  and  spiritual ; — and  though  the 
materials,  in  some  parts,  are  coarse,  and  the 
disposition  b  often  fantastic  and  irregular, 
yet  the  whole  is  agreeable  and  strikingly 
attractive.  Plague,  then,  upon  your  re- 
morseless hunters  after  matter  of  fact  (who, 
after  all,  rank  among  the  blindest  of  hu- 
man beings)  when  they  would  convince  you 
that  the  foundations  of  this  admirable  edi- 
fice are  hollow,  and  that  its  frame  is  un- 
sound !  Granting  that  all  which  has  been 
raked  up  to  the  prejudice  of  Biuns  were 
literally  true ;  and  tlut  it  added,  which  it 
does  not,  to  our  better  imderstanding  of 
human  nature  and  human  life  (for  that 
genius  is  not  incompatible  with  vice,  and 
that  vice  leads  to  misery — the  more  acute 
fcom  the  sensibilities,  which  are  the  elements 
of  geniuft— we  needed  not  those  communi- 
cations to  inform  us),  how  poor  would  have 
been  the  compensation  for  the  deduction 
made,  by  this  extrinsic  knowledge,  from 
the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  his  poetry— to  please 
and  to  instruct !" 

There  is  a  strain  of  philosophical 
thought  and  philosophical  feeling  in 
this  fine  passage,  utterly  above  the 
comprehension  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  Observer ;  and,  I  am  sure  that  all 
your  readers,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinions  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
will  penise  such  sentiments  with  a 
true  admiration  of  the  soul  from  which 
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they  flowed,  and  a  ftill  cmvictien 
that  such  a  man  can  utter  nothing 
den^atory  to  Bums,  or  unworthy  of 
his  own  oignified  character. 

The  second  chaise  brought  against 
Mr  Wordsworth  is,  that  after  holding 
the  opinion  "  that  Bums  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  dissipation, — that  he  was  a, 
most  exemplary  family-man, — and  that 
all  stories  to  the  contrary  are  exa^er- 
ations,  fabrications,  and  falsehoods," 
he  has  elsewhere  maintained  an  opi« 
nion  diametrically  opposite,  "  and  ex- 
pressed,  in  miserable  doggerel,  what 
Dr  Currie  has  said  in  elegant  prose." 

Mr  Wordsworth,  throughout  his 
whole  Letter,  so  &i  from  maintain- 
ing any  such  opinion  as  is  here  false- 
ly attributed  to  him,  laments,  with 
a  lofty  and  compassionate  forgive- 
ness, the  errors  and  failings  of  the 
great  Scottish  Poet.  That  Burns  was 
occasionally  betrayed  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  passions — by  the  bum- 
ing  energy  of  his  character — into  reja-e- 
hensible  conduct,  is  admittwl  and  be- 
wailed ;  but  it  is  the  bitterness  of  tone 
with  which  his  Bii^Taphers  and  Cri- 
tics have  spoken  of  bis  frailties, — 
and  the  cruel,  unnatural,  unphiloso- 
phical,  inhuman,  and  unchristian  ex- 
posure of  all  his  most  secret  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions,  that  Mr  Words- 
worth reprobates  with  a  noble  flow 
of  impassioned  eloquence, — an  expos- 
ure to  which  it  would  not  be  fitting 
that  the  purest  and  most  spotless  of 
human  Beings  should  ever  be  sub- 
jected. The  "  Poem  addressed  to  die 
Sons  of  Burns,"  which  the  Observer 
calls  "  miserable  doggrel,"  hajs,  I  know, 
appeared  in  a  very  different  light  to 
some  of  the  best  Poets  of  this  age. 
The  Observer  needs  to  be  inform^, 
that  it  was  not  Mr  Wordsworth's 
business,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  in- 
dulge in  high  poetical  reveries ;  but 
that,  impressed  with  a  moumfUl  re- 
collection of  the  evils  and  sorrows  to 
which  a  highly -gifted  Being  had 
through  life  been  exposed  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passions,  and  even  by 
some  of  the  most  admirable  quali- 
ties of  his  fervid  mind,  a  good  and 
a  wise  man  had  only  to  address  him- 
self with  solenm  earnestness  and  afifeo- 
tdonate  forewarning  to  the  youthfld 
sons  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  to  point 
to  his  grave,  as  at  once  breathing  the 
most  awful  dissuasion  from  vice,  and 
the  noblest  encouragement  to  virtue. 
The  third  charge  which  the  Ob« 
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seTcrer  brings  against  Mr  Wordsworth  Bums.      I   am   strongly  inclined  to 

is,  that  he  "  has  made  a  most  furious  think,  that  from  the  Letters  of  Bums, 

and  most  un/airattack  upon  DrCurrie's  &e.    all  arranged  chronologically,    as 

Life  of  Burns."     Here,  again,  I  shall  they  are  in  that  Edition,  a  candid  and 

let  Mr  Wordsworth  speak  for  himself,  thoughtful  reader  may  perceive  the 


"  I  well  remember  the  acute  sorrow 
with  which,  by  my  own  fire-side,  I  first 
perused  Di  Cuirie's  Narrative,  and  some  of 
the  Letters,  particulaily  of  thoee  composed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  poet's  life.  If  my 
pity  for  Bums  was  extreme,  this  pity  did 
not  preclude  a  strong  indwnation,  of  which 
he  was  not  the  object  I^  said  I,  it  were 
in  the  power  of  a  biographer  to  relate  the 
truth,  we  whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the 
truth,  the  friends  and  surviving  kmdred  of 
the  deceased,  for  the  sake  of  general  benefit 
to  mankind,  might  endure  that  such  heart- 
rending communication  should  be  made  to 
the  world.  But  in  no  case  u  this  possible ; 
and,  in  the  present,  the  opportunities  of  di- 
rectly acquiring  other  than  superfidal  know- 
ledge have  beoi  most  scanty ;  for  the  writer 
has  barely  seen  the  person  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  tale ;  nor  aid  his  avocations  allow 
him  to  take  the  pains  necessary  for  ascer- 
taining what  portion  of  the  information  con- 
Teyed  to  him  was  authentic.  So  much  for 
fiwts  and  acdons ;  and  to  what  purpose  re- 
late them  even  were  they  true,  if  the  narra- 
tive cannot  be  heard  without  extreme  pain  ; 
unless  they  are  placed  in  such  a  light,  and 
brought  forward  in  such  order,  mat  they 
shall  explain  their  own  laws,  and  leave  the 
reader  in  as  little  uncertainty  as  the  myste- 
ries of  our  nature  will  allow,  respecting  the 
qdrit  from  which  they  derived  their  exist- 
ence, and  which  governed  the  agent  ?  But 
hear,  on  this  pathetic  and  awAil  subject,  the 
poet  himself,  pleading  for  those  who  have 


<  One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 
The  moving  ichy  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 
How  far,  perhaps,  they  rue  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  he  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 
Each  spring,  its  various  bias. 

Then  at  the  baluice  let's  be  mute. 
We  never  can  adjust  it  | 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  wluit's  resitted.' 

How  happened  it  that  the  recollecdon  of 
this  affectmg  passage  did  not  check  to  ami- 
Me  a  man  at  Dr  CurriCy  while  he  was  re- 
vealing to  the  world  the  infirmities  of  its 
author  ?" 

Your  readers  will  judge  whether 
there  be  any  thing  furious  or  unfair  in 
this  passage,  which  is. the  strongest  &• 
gainst  Dr  Currie  in  the  whole  Letter. 
I  for  myself  have  no  scruple  in  saying, 
that  my  opinion  does  not  exactly  coin- 
cide with  that  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  on 
the  merits  of  Dr  Carrie's  Edition  of 


steps  by  which  Burns  was  led  to  form 
habits  of  life  not  altogether  defensible, 
and  may  trace  his  sorrows,  anxieties, 
trials,  temptations,  and  resistance,  as 
&r  as  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to 
judge  of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
another.  But,  though  in  this  one  point 
I  differ  from  Mr  Wordsworth,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him  in  thinking,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  eviery  reflecting 
mind  will  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
Jirst,  That  Dr  Currie,  incautiously  and  ■ 
rashly,  applied  expressions  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  Bums,  which  are  altogether 
unjustified  by  any  thing  contained  in 
his  Letters  or  his  History  ;*  and, 
secondly.  That  much  more  has  been 
laid  open  to  the  Public  concerning  the 
Private  Life  of  Bums,  than  was  con- 
sistent either  with  the  justice  due  to 
the  dead,  or  the  delicacy  due  to  the 
living.  It  is  upon  this  groimd  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  stands  triumphant ;  and 
I  conceive  he  has  done  an  important 
service  to  Literature,  by  his  eloquent 
and  original  exposition  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Biography. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  Dr  Currie  alone  who  has 
spoken  ii^uriously  of  Bums'  character. 
A  whole  host  of  paltry  scribblers  have 
trampled  irreverently  over  his  ashes, 
and  by  a  culpable  expression  of  that  ex- 
cellentman,  sought  tojustifytheir  own 
malignant  aspersions.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count thatMr  Wordsworth  has  thought 
it  his  duty  to  reprehend  Dr  Currie's 
errors ;  which  he  has  done  with  great 
tenderness  and  moderation.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  (as  Mr  Wordsworth  re- 
marks), ihaX  the  difference  of  their  so- 
cial  conditioms  caused  Dr  Currie,  un- 
known to  himself^  to  speak  of  Bums 
with  an  Indelicate  freedom,  and  an  air 
of  superiority.  He  felt  that  Bums  was 
a  Poet,  but  he  also  knew  that  he  had 
been  a  ploughman.  Had  he  been  on 
the  same  level  with  himself  in  rank, 
and  had  his  surviving  relations  been 
gentlefolks,  he  woxild  never  have  dared 
to  enter  into  so  detailed  an  exposition 
of  his  habits  and  qualities,  nor  indeed 

*  The  asserdon,  for  example,  that  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Bums  was  per- 
petually "  under  the  influence  of  alcohol"— 
a  most  pedantic  mode  of  uttering  an  un- 
truth. 
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would  such  an  idea  have  entered  into 
iia  mind.  Without  doubt,  most  of 
the  foolish  and  unmeaning  anecdotes 
of  Bums,  on  which  the  charge  of  im- 
morality or  dissipation  is  founded,  are 
either  the  fictions  or  the  gross  exag- 
gerations of  vulgar  minds,  eager  to 
claim  an  acquaintance  with  the  wond- 
erful Blan,  or,  what  is  worse,  they  are 
the  revealed  secrets  of  those  unguarded 
hours,  from  which,  who  shall  dare  to 
say  that  he  has  always  been  free,  and 
wnich,  nearly  harmless  in  themselves, 
become  olgects  of  Uame,  only  when 
bruited  abroad  with  all  the  vile  accom- 
paniments of  misrepresentation,  de- 
traction, and  scandal.  But  as  it  is  the 
doom  of  genius  to  be  exposed  to  such 
evils,  so  also  is  it  the  power  and  privi- 
lege of  genius,  finally  to  triumph  over 
tiMm  with  a  perfect  triumph. 

The  Observer's  foturth  charge  against 
Mr  Wordsworth  is,  that  he  has  pen- 
ned "  a  Phihppic  against  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;"  and  this  Philippic  is 
said  to  be  "  so  low  and  vulgar,"  that 
it  must  not  be  permitted  to  sully  the 
immaculate  pages  of  the  £dinbui^h 
Monthly  Magazine.  The  Observer's 
tender  and  trembling  sensibility  is 
quite  shocked  with  Mr  Wordsworth's 
rudeness  and  want  of  punctilio  towards 
Mr  Jefirey.  He  tries  to  sooth  that  in- 
genious gentleman's  supposed  irrita- 
tion by  the  most  fulsome  and  extrava- 
gant flattery ;  and  informs  the  world, 
that, "  as  an  intellectual  being,  he  is  in 
all  respects  immeasurably  superior  to 
Mr  WOTdsworth."  The  world  have 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  their 
judgment  of  this  matter,  and  probably 
the  Observer's  mere  assertion  will  have 
small  weight  on  the  decision.  But  he 
fs  wofully  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
these  gentlemen,  if  he  imagines  that 
any  tlung  he  can  say  will  elevate  the 
one  or  depress  the  other,  or  that  his 
observations  can  meet  with  any  other 
feeling  than  the  contempt  of  both.  Mr 
Jettrey  has  long  beeu,  in  Criticism  and 
Poetry,  the  anta^nist  of  Mr  Words- 
worth ;  he  has,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
gentleman,  treated  his  productions  un- 
candidly,  unfa^itiy,  and  igiHnrantly; 
and,  accordingly,  Mr  Wordsworth, 
both  in  his  Letu>r,  and  in  the  notes 
to  the  collected  Edition  of  his  Works, 
has  told  him,  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
despises  him  as  a  Critic,  and  all  his 
Criticism.  The  Pott  will  have  his 
adherents,  and  the  Critic  will  have  his 
— ^but  all  men  who  respect  boldness, 
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independence,  and  the  freedmn  of  eon* 
scions  powo-,  will,  whatever  be  their 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, admire  and  applaud  the  fearless 
defiance  thus  thrown  out  to  the  ad- 
versary, and  contrast  it  with  the  sneak- 
ing bcuseness  of  this  anonymous  calum- 
niatw,  who,  with  a  peculiar  refinement 
a(  cowardice,  seems  equally  afraid  to 
acknowledge  the  praises  he  heaps  on 
his  friend,  and  the  abuses  he  scatter* 
upon  his  enemy. 

But,  in  the  fifth  place,  the  Obserrer 
goes  a  step  fiorther,  and  declares  his 
belirf  that  Mr  Wwdsworth  is  wboUj 
indifierent  to  the  character  <^  Bams, 
and  that  he  has  written  the  whde  of 
his  long  Letter  to  Mr  Gmy  out  of  pure 
spite  to  Mr  Jeffrey !  I  shall  not  insult 
your  readers  by  exposing  the  foUy  of 
this  malignant  insinuation ;  but  as  I 
fear  I  have  already  exceeded  my  limifa^ 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say  a  very  ftw 
words  respecting  those  passages  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  has  called 
forth  Mr  Wordsworth's  just  reprdien- 
sion. 

The  Observer  has  quoted  a  pretty 
long  passage  from  the  Edinbur^  Re- 
view, to  show  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
had  unjustly  accused  Mr  Jefflrey  t^  de- 
predating Bums ;  but,  with  his  nsud 
stupidity  or  duplicity,  he  talks  of  tha 
Reviewer's  opinion  oi  Bums'  genit$, 
aM  if  it  were  of  his  moral  character. 
But  about  the  genius  of  Burns  there  is 
no  controversy.  The  passages  of  which 
Mr  Wordsworth  speaks  imUgnantly  are 
the  following : 

"  The  kadmg  vice  of  Burnt'  duuvcter, 
and  the  cardinal  defonnUy  of  all  hit  pro- 
ductiont,  was  hit  contempt,  or  affbctatUm  cf 
contempt,  fir  prudence,  decency,  and  regu- 
larity,  and  hit  admiration  ofthougfUletnutt, 
oddity,  and  vehement  tetttibiUty  ;  hit  b^rf, 
in  short,  in  the  ditpenting  pover  of  geniut 
and  social  feeling  in  all  matters  of  mort^ty 
and  common  sense  ;"  adding,  that  diese  vices 
and  emneous  notionB  "  have  comntwHeated 
to  a  great  part  of  his  productions  a  dUiraeter 
qfimmoralUy  at  once  contemptible  and  haU- 

Now,  every  impartial  person  most 
allow  that  this  charge  against  Bums  is 
so  general,  sweeping,  and  compreheai- 
sive,  as  to  be  most  untrue  and  most  un- 
just. Bums,  it  is  trae,  in  many  of  his 
letters,  which  for  the  most  part  seem 
to  me  very  unnatural,  inflated,  fend 
bombasticu,  though  often  brantlflei 
by  touches  of  spirit,  nature,  and  pa- 
thos, indidged  mmself  in  a  srart  of  nnt 
about  independence  and  so  forth,  till 
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it  became  a  habit,  and  a  very  ofii»i8ive 
one ;  but  this  bad  taste  is  rarely  to  be 
found  in  his  Poetry,  and  generally 
speaking,  it  occurs  in  those  letters  ad- 
dressed to  persons  who,  fhnn  their  ig- 
ncvance  and  low  feelii^,  were  likely 
to  enjoy  such  rhodomontade,  and  to 
encourage  it.  When  he  writes  with 
all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul,  and  obeys 
the  impulses  of  hk  own  noble  nature, 
die  strain  of  his  moral  feelings  is  sim- 
ple, pure, — even  sublime.  And  when 
it  is  considered  how  great  a  proportion 
(^  his  Poetry  is  of  this  character,-^how 
beautifully  ne  has  painted  the  man- 
ners, feelings,  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments of  the  Peasantry  of  Scotland,— 
with  what  an  a£^tionate  enthusiaffln 
th»  name  of  Bums  is  uttered  daily  and 
hourly  throughout  the  cottages  of  a 
thousand  valleys, — it  may  weU  excite 
a  stronger  feehng  than  surprise,  to  hear 
a  man  of  talents  and  virtues  like  Mr 
Jeffi-ey  assert,  "  that  a  great  part  of 
his  intMluctions  have  a  character  oi 
immorality  at  once  contemptible  and 
Jiateflil." 

Bat  even  allowing  for  a  moment 
that  these  faults  attadi  to  the  writings 
of  Bums  to  a  &r  greater  extent  thui 
I  believe  they  do,  it  was  most  rash  and 
unadvised  to  say  that  the  leading  vice 
•f  Bums'  chanctep  was  a  contempt 
tbt  pradence,  decency,  and  r^jularity. 
At  all  events,  so  grievous  a  charge 
oiu;ht  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  rree  and  joyful  admission  of  his  many 

great  virtues.  This  does  not  appiiear  to 
ave  been  the  case ;  and  though,  there- 
fore, the  article  in  question  contains 
much  good  oitidsm  both  on  the  Letters 
and  the  Poetry  of  Bums,  I  think  that 
Mr  Jeffrey  has  been  so  unrestrained  in 
the  expressions  of  his  dislike  and  aver- 
sion to  what  may  have  been  reprehen- 
sible, and  so  chary  of  his  admiration 
and  delight  in  all  that  was  noble  in  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  man,  as  to 
have  rendered  his  account  of  hijn  not 
only  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
erroneous  and  unjust. 

Of  Bums'  character  as  a  man,  it  yet 
remains  for  some  mind  of  power  to 
speak  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  of.  To 
me  it  seems  that  he  was  a  sublime  Be- 
ll^. While  yet  a  Boy, — before  his  very 
sinews  were  knit,  we  behold  in  him 
the  prop  and  the  i411ar  of  his  Father's 
house.  We  see  him  not  walking  only 
on  the  mountain-tops,  breathing  in  the 
impiration  of  nature,  as  other  great 
Poets  have  by  the  benifQ  indul^noe 
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of  Providence  been  aUowed  in  their 
youth  to  walk, — but  we  see  him  laden 
with  incessant  toil, — I  might  almost 
say,  working  the  work  of  a  slave.  He 
arose  with  me  lark,  but  it  was  not  to 
the  life  of  the  lark,  a  day  of  song  and 
of  rapture  in  the  haray  brightness  of 
the  sky.  Severe  and  painm  duties 
assailed  him  and  enveloped  him :  the 
fields  and  the  hills  were  fhrst  known  to 
his  soul  as  the  scenes  of  bodily  labour 
and  endurance,  and  the  very  douds  of 
heaven  agitated  him  with  the  hopes 
and  fears  connected  even  with  the  bore 
means  of  existence.  But  "  diill  Pen- 
ury represt  not  his  noble  rage/'— Free- 
dom sprung  out  of  slavery, — Olory  out 
of  gloom, — Light  out  of  darkness. 
Like  an  Alpine  flower,  he  grew  in 
beauty  and  in  grace,  amid  the  hail,  the 
snow,  and  the  tempest.  Like  a  storm- 
loving  Inrd,  he  "  beat  up  against  the 
wind."  As  Wordsworth  nim  self  says 
finely  of  young  CHfibrd,  there  was 
'*  Among  tfae  shepherd  gnwms  no  male 
For  him,  a  child  of  stre^th  and  state." 

When  the  day  dosed  in  upon  him, 
"  and  the  weary  cotter  to  his  cottage 
went,"  he  sat  not  down  in  dim  despon- 
dency by  the  smoke  of  his  lowly  hearth. 
He  sat  there  like  a  Spirit  or  a  God- 
in  a  sublime  contentment  inspired  by 
the  inward  power  of  genius  and  of  vir^ 
tue.  His  Father's  gray  hairs  blessed 
him;  and  now  that  human  duties  were 
nobly  performed,  came  the  hour  of  his 
triumph.  His  Country's  genius  ap« 
peared  before  him,  and  bound  the  hol- 
ly rotmd  his  head, — ^not  the  Phantom 
of  a  mere  heated  Fancy,  but  the  living 
Genius  who  bad  watobed  over  him 
from  his  cradle,  who  loved  her  moun- 
tains and  her  valleys  more  dearly  for 
his  sake,  and  from  whose  kindled  eyes 
there  shot  into  his  heart  the  assurance 
of  immortal  fame. 

There  is  no  need  to  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  manhood,  or  of 
his  death.  He  did  not  talk  only  of  in- 
dependence—If  ever  man  did,  he  prae^ 
iited  it.  We  hear  of  the  munificence 
of  the  rich,  and  we  praise  them :  but 
what  is  it  to  the  lifb-giving  generosity 
of  Robert  Biuns  ?  It  fell  Uke  dew  from 
heaven  upon  the  hoary  temples  of  his 
Parents — he  was  a  noble  Friend  to  a 
noble  Brother— and  though  neglected 
by  the  Great,  whose  mean  existence 
he  has  immortalized,  there  is,  to  my 
mind,  somethin'g  delightful  in  that 
very  n^lect,  for  it  leaves  Bums  unpa- 
tronized  and  unpensioned, — ^his  body 
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possessed  in  equal  freedom  with  his 
soul,  and  standing  aloof  from  the  world- 
lings, none  daring  to  impeach  his  in- 
tegrity, nor  to  tear  one  leaf  from  that 
ouen  branch  which  Independence 
bound  round  his  forehead,  among  the 
immortal  laurels  of  Genius. 

Burns  is  in  his  grave, — ^but  let  no 
good  man  ever  behold  that  splendid 
monument  which  now  rightly  covers 
bis  ashes,  without  feeling,  in  aprofound 
trance  of  love,  pity,  and  veneration,  that 
his  errors  and  his  frailties  were  but  as 
passing  clouds  that  sometimes  marred 
the  beauty  of  his  radiant  soul, — that 
all  the  primal  duties  of  human  life 
were  gloriously  performed  "  by  the 
poor  inhabitant  below," — and  that  if 
the  Ghosts  of  the  dead  were  permitted 
to  join  in  the  affectionate  devotion  of 
the  living,  that  the  Father  of  Bums 
would,  with  his  aged  Mother,  and  his 
Widow,  and  his  Sons,  and  his  Brother, 
kneel  beside  his  grave,  and  bathe  it  with 
the  tears  of  love,  gratitude,  and  nature. 
Such  are  some  of  the  feehngs  which 
rise  up  in  my  mind  when  I  think  of 
that  ^reat  Man ;  and  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at   that  Mr  Wordsworth,  himself  a 
Poet,  should  be  indignant  with  any 
person  who  has  i^ken  slightingly  or 
severely  of  such  a  Being.   At  the  same 
time,  Mr  Wordsworth  is  more  indig- 
nant with,  and  less  inclined  to  make 
allowance  for  Mr  Jeffrey  than  I  am, 
and  than  what  seems  to  me  reasonable. 
I  conceive  that  Mr  Jefirey,  having  in 
his  recollection  some  of  those  offences 
of  Biu-ns  against  good  taste  and  feeling 
before  alluded  to,  wrote  of  them  with 
the  severity  they  deserved,  but  that,  in 
the  warmtn  and  zeal  of  composition, 
he  came  to  view  them  as  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  they  really  are, 
and  thus  to  consider  as  a  cardinal. vice 
of  Burns'  character  what  was  only  an 
acquired  habit.  I  see  no  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other 
motive  than  a  regard  for  morality  and 
virtue  ;  nor  is  it  credible,  on  any  sup- 
position, that  he  strove  purposely  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  Burns.    All 
his  critical  writings  are  distinguished 
by  a  pure  and  high  moral  feeling ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  case 
he  has  looked  only  at  the  darker  side 
of  the  picture,  and  blamed  too  severely 
what  was   reprehensible,   without  at 
all  eulogising  what  was  truly  sublime. 
But  though  Mr  Jeffrey  may  in  this  way 
be  exoised,  no  excuse  should  be  offered 
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for  the  criticism  itself;  and  I  willii^ly 
deliver  up  the  offensive  passages  to 
the  frdl  tempest  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
indignation. 

In  addressing  to  you  these  remarks, 
I  have  no  other  object  than  the  defence 
of  truth ;  and  I  therefore  must  eaj, 
that  while  I  sympathize  with  all  we 
noble  and  exalted  sentimeiits  contained 
in  Mr  Wordsworth's  Letter,  as  they 
respect  Bums  and  the  Biography  of 
Poets  and  literary  Men,  I  cannot  by 
any  means  admire  his  efibrts  at  wit 
and  sarcasm,  which  seem  to  me  very 
clumsy  and  ineffectual ;  and  when  he 
calls  Mr  Jeffirey  "  an  infatuated  slan- 
derer," he  certainly  transgresses  the 
limits  of  a  righteous  anger,  and  affords 
some  shadow  of  pretence  to  such  poat 
creatures  as  the  Observer,  when  they 
accuse  him  of  undue  irritation  towards 
that  gentleman. 

There  is  here  no  call  upon  me  to 
deviate    into  any  discussion   on    the 
merits  or  demerits  of  Mr  Jefirey  as  a 
Critic.     He  {H-obably  would   care  as 
little  for  my  opinion  as  I  do  for  his; 
yet  it  is  right  that  aU  liberal-minded 
men  should,  to  a  certain  degree,  re- 
spect each  other's  opinions.    I  there- 
fore declare  it  to  be  my  conviction,  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  Mr  Words- 
worth, that  Mr  Jeffrey  is  the   best 
Professional   Critic*  we   now    have» 
and  that,  so  far  from  shewing  gross, 
incapacity  when  writing  of  works  of 
original  genius,  that  he  has  never,  in, 
one  instance,  withheld  the  praise  <^ 
originality  when  it  was  due.     Of  Mr 
Wordsworth  himself  he  has  uniformly 
written  in  terms  of  far  loftier  com- 
mendation  than  any  other  contem- 
porary Critic,  and  has  placed  him  at 
all  times  in  the  first  rank  of  Grenius. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  committed  in- 
numerable mistakes,  and  occasionally 
exhibited  a  very  perplexing  ignorance, 
both  when  discussing  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Poetry  in   reference   to  Mr 
Wordsworth's  system,  and  when  ana-, 
lysing  individusd  poems  and  passages  ; 
but  of  many  of  the  most  striking  and 
most  admirable  quahties  of  Mr  Words- 
worth's poetical  character,  he  has  shewn 
an   acute  and  fine  discernment,   and 
poured  himself  out  in  praise  of  them 

*  Our  readers  will  find,  in  an  early  Nton- 
ber,  the  character  of  this  celebrated  Penon 
discussed  by  Schlegel.  His  Essay  on  the- 
Periodical  Criticism  of  England  has  been 
translated  for  us  by  one  well  qualified  fgc 
the  ta#k.    Edi^ok. 
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with  the  most  unrestrained  and  glow- 
ing enthusiasm.  Those  unmeaning 
sarcoKtn^  fitting  the  lively  and  ingeni- 
ous turn  of  his  niind,  accustomed  in 
his  i>rotcssion  to  a  mode  of  thinking 
and  feeling  not  very  congenial  with 
the  simple  and  stately  emotions  of 
Poetry,  can  have  no  influence  ujwn 
spirits  capable  and  worthy  of  enjoying 
such  Poems  as  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
and  such  a  Poem  as  the  Excursion, — 
wliile  they  may  aftbrd  a  suitable  amuse- 
ment to  those  pert  and  presuming 
persons,  or  those  dull  and  obtuse  ones, 
with  whom  genius  holds  no  alliance, 
and  to  whom  ahe  can  speak  no  intel- 
ligible language ;  but  it  is  surely 
pleasanter  to  see  such  small  folk  con- 
tente<lly  swallowing  the  dole  dealt 
out  to  them,  in  a  moment  of  spright- 
liness,  by  a  facetious  Critic,  than  to 
see  them  laying  their  unprivileged 
hands  on  the  viands  of  that  Table 
M  which  Wordsworth  has  spread  for  the 
B    rich  and  wealthy  men  in  the  Land  of 

■  Inu-llect. 

It  should,  however,  be  held  in 
^  mind  by  Mr  Wordsworth's  admirers, 
H   among  whom  are  to  be  found  every 

■  living  Poet  of  any  eminence,  that, 
H  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  original 
B  genius,  he  has  burst  and  cast  away 

■  the  bonds  which  were  worn  very  con- 
tentedly by  many  great  writers.  Mr 
Wordsworth  is  a  man  of  too  much 
original  power  not  to  have  very  often 
written  ill ;  and  it  is  incredible  that, 
'mid  all  his  gigantic  efforts  to  eetabhsh 
a  system  (even  allowing  that  system 
to  be  a  right  one),  he  has  never  vio- 
lated the  principles  of  taste  or  reaiion. 
He  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
Poetry  ;  and  a  revolution  can  no  more 
be  brought  about  in  Poetry  than  in 
the  Constitution,  without  the  destruc- 
tion or  injury  of  many  excellent  and 
time-hallowed  establishments.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  when  all  the  rubbish 
is  removed,  and  free  and  open  space 
given  to  behold  the  structures  wliich 
Mr  Wordsworth  has  rearc<l  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  tlieir  proportions,  that 
Posterity  will  hail  him  as  a  regenerator 
and  a  creator.  But  meanwhile  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  them  who, 
however  ignorantly,  adliere  to  their  an- 
cient idols ;  and  for  ray  own  ]>art,  1  can 
bear  all  manner  of  silly  nonsense  to  be 
spoken  about  Wordsworth  with  the 
most  unmoved  tranquillity.  I  know 
that  if  he  baa  oflen  written  ill,  Milton 
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and  Shakspeare  have  done  so  before 
liira.  Jolmson  has  said,  that  we  can- 
not read  many  jmges  of  Shakspeare 
"  without  contempt  and  indignation ;" 
and  Hume  says,  that  tlie  same  divine 
Poet  cannot,  for  two  pages  togetlier, 
"  preserve  a  reasonable  propriety." 
The  same  critic  says,  that  at  least  a 
third  of  Paradise  Lost  is  "  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  harmony  and  ele- 
gance— nay,  of  all  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion." Now,  neither  Samuel  .Johnson 
nor  David  Hume  were  dunces.  Let 
us  therefore  heUeve  that  neither  is 
Mr  Francis  JefFrey  a  dunce, — ond  let 
Mr  Wordsworth  be  contented  with 
sharing  the  fate  of  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare. 

But  in  a  subject  of  this  nature^  why 
should  we  dwell  on  any  disagreeable 
or  painful  altercations  between  men  of 
Power.  Here  there  is  a  noble  pros- 
pect, witlsout  any  drawback  or  alloy, 
to  (Ithght  our  souls  and  our  imagi- 
nation. A  Poet  distinguished  for  the 
originahty  of  his  genius, — for  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
— for  his  spiritual  insight  into  all  tlie 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  ex- 
ternal world, — for  a  strain  of  the  most 
serene,  undisturbed,  and  lofty  morali- 
ty, witliin  whose  control  no  mind  can 
come  without  being  elevated,  purified, 
and  enhghtened, — for  a  religion  par- 
taking at  once  of  all  the  solemnity  of 
faith,  and  aU  the  enthusiasm  of  poet- 
ry,— and,  to  crown  all  witli  a  perfect 
consummation,  a  Poet  who  has  realiz- 
ed, in  a  hfe  of  sublime  solitude,  the 
visions  tliat  have  blessed  tlie  drcama 
of  his  inspiration, — He  comes  forward 
with  a  countenanci;  and  a  voice  worthy 
of  himself  and  the  Being  of  whom  he 
speaks, — and  vindicates,  from  the  con- 
fused admiration,  or  the  vulgar  re- 
proaches of  ordinary  minds,  a  Bard 
who  is  the  pride  of  liis  native  land, 
and  a  glory  to  human  nature, — while 
he  speaks  of  his  failings  with  such 
reverential  pity — of  his  virtues  with 
such  noble  praise,  that  we  see  Burns 
standing  before  us  in  all  his  weakness 
and  all  his  strength, — the  same  warm- 
hearted, affectionate,  headstrong,  fer- 
vid, unpassioned,  imprudent,  erring,, 
independent,  noble,  high-mindeii,  and 
inspired  Alan,  that  won  or  coinmandeil 
every  soul,  and  whose  voice,  omnipo- 
tent in  life,  speaks  with  a  yet  more 
overpowering  sound  from  the  silence 
of  the  grave.  N. 
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Bif  Waltkb  Patehsok. 

MB  EDJTOB, 

Th£  two  following  little  pieces  are 
the  composition  of  Jlr  Walter  I'ater- 
son,  author  of  tlie  I,e}»einl  of  loiia,  a 
libcautitul  though  uc^locti;d  Poeiu,  of 
which  i  should  wish  to  see  sonic  no- 
tice lakon  in  your  review  dcimrtment.* 
He  is  now  abrond ;  but  1  can  venture 
to  send  you  these  elegant  trifles  with- 
out his  express  permission. 

C.  C, 


%ma  VKITTEX   IN  A  last's  ALBtTM. 

I  CANNOT  Stain  this  enovy  leaf 
Without  a  sigli  of  pciiiiivc  grief. 
As,  musing  oa  ray  days  gone  by, 
And  thoM  that  still  before  me  lie, 
I  read  »  mournful  emblem  here 
That  few  could  read  without  a  tear ! 
For  as  my  musing  eyes  I  c&8t 
Upon  the  pages  that  are  past, 
^  I  search  them  all,  but  search  in  vain. 
To  find  a  page  witliout  a  stain  ! 
But  what  lias  been  is  not  to  be  : 
The  happy  Future  yet  is  free  ; 
Far  as  my  foiward  eye  can  go. 
Tile  Future  still  is  white  as  snow. 
So  free  trom  stauis,  so  free  from  cares. 
The  tainted  Past  it  half  repairs  ! 
It  is  a  gtioilly  sight !  but  oh  ! 
Tcx»  well  widiin  my  heart  1  know. 
That  this  fair  Future,  at  the  last. 
Shall  be  itself  the  tainted  Past. 


A  THOUQHT. 

O  cOui.i>  we  step  into  the  Grave, 

And  lift  the  coffiii.lid. 
And  look  upon  the  greedy  worm* 

That  cat  away  tlie  dead  ! 
It  well  might  change  the  reddest  check 

Into  a  lily-white ; 
And  freeze  the  warmest  blood  to  look 

Upon  so  sad  o  sight ! 
Vet  still  it  were  a  sadder  sight, 

If  in  diat  lump  of  day 
Tliere  were  a  sense  to  feel  the  worms 

So  busy  with  dteir  prey. 
0  pity  then  die  living  heart :— 

The  lump  of  living  clay. 
On  whom  the  canker-worms  of  care 

For  ever,  ever  prey  ! 


*  We  shall,  in  due  time,  attend  to  this 
recommendation.  Ehitoii. 


ROB  itov. 

[As  the  whole  wodd  is  now  anxiouslj 
expecting  the  appearance  of  Rob  Roy,  andJ 
his  history  Ls  nevertheless  known  to  but  few,  J 
wc  are  happy  to  present  our  readers  withj 
some  account  of  that  ejctraordinary  chara^l 
ter,  drawn  up  by  a  Genderuiui  long  rcsv^J 
dent  in  that  i^iiartcr  uf  die  Highlands  whe 
many  of  Rob's  exploits  were  |>erfoancd.    Alll 
the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  article  aial 
tradltionul,  and,  it  is  believed,  authentic.    U]| 
cannut  but  be  intercHting  to  peru:^  a  nar* 
rativc  of  those  plain  facts  oti  which  thai 
"  iMiGiiTY    Unknowv"    has    doubdc 
erected  a  glorious guperstructture.  Editob<] 
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AND  SOME  UBANCHCS  OF  HIS  FAo] 
MILY. 

The  Eagle  he  was  Lord  above. 
But  Rob  was  Lord  below. 

WOHDSWOBTI 

Though  the  natives  of  the  Fligblan^ 
of  Scotland  had  long  contemned  and|^ 
resisted  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and| 
lived  in  a  slate  of  proud  and  turbu- 
lent indcj>endence,  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice which  dictated  the  proscriptiou 
of  the  Clan  Jlucgregor,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  wretched  picture  of  that 
government,  and  that  age,  which  could  j 
sanction  an  act  oi"  sucli  barbarity. 

This  clan  occu])ifd  the  romantic 
wilds,  ami,  at  that  period,  the  almost 
inaccessible  valleys  of  Balquhiddar, 
and  the  Trosaclis,  comprehending  a 
portion  of  the  counties  of  Argyll^j 
Perth,  Uumbarton,  and  Stirling,  and] 
appropriately  denominated  the  coun^ 
try  of  the  JUacgregors.  The  stupen^ 
douB  and  rugged  aspect  of  their  nioun** 
tains,  and  the  deej)  retirement  of  their 
woo<ls,  secured  them  from  the  sudden 
intrusions  of  other  marauding  bands, 
as  well  £?s  from  the  immediate  cogniz- 
ance of  the  law;  and  though  they 
were  not  more  addicted  to  depredatory 
war  than  the  other  clans  of  the  Iligh- 
lantis,  their  unsettled  and  disorderly 
habits  rendered  them  the  terror  of 
surrounding  countries,  and,  from  a 
supposititious  rirctimstance,  drew  up- 
on them  the  vengeance  of  the  State^ 
It  was  their  misfortune  to  possess 
an  inheritance  situated  betwixt  the 
countries  of  two  mighty  chieftains, 
each  of  whom  was  jealuus  of  their 
growing  importance,  und  eager  for  an 
occasion  whereby  to  deprive  them  of 
their  lands,  and  exterminate  them- 
selves;  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
chiefs,  Montrose  and  Argyll,  with  a. 


iveak  and  creduloiu  monarch,  is  to  be 
attributed  tljo  dreadful  severities  which 
long  visited  this  devoted  clan. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  clonslup 
formed  a  bond  of  union,  which  no  pri- 
Tation  could  tear  asunder,  nor  Conten- 
tion overcome.  Tlie  obstinate  solidity 
of  this  compact  produced  those  fierce 
and  desultory  forays,  which  so  often 
emerged  from  the  mountains,  and 
spread  dismay  and  misery  among  the 
individuals  of  hostile  tribes,  from 
wliom  various  tributes  were  extorted, 
or  humiliating  concessions  required. 

The  Clan  Gregor,  during  this  state 
of  irr^ularity,  had  become  a  formida- 
ble sept  in  prosecuting  oil  the  evils 
which  arose  from  feudal  manners  and 
hereditary  antipathies;  and,  firom  their 
local  situation  on  the  confines  of  the 
Highlands,  were  more  closely  approxi- 
mated to  the  vigilance  ami  infliction 
of  the  border  military,  or  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  southern  neighbours. 

Among  those  regions,  in  former  ages, 
file  benefits  of  agriculture  were  almost 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
Thit'fly  lived  upon  animal  food ;  but 
of  this  they  were  often  deprived  by 
the  rigour  of  winter,  m  th.it  the  TnutuaJ 
spoliation  of  cattle  became  n  regidar 
system,  especially  during  the  peritxl  of 
the  Michaehnas  moon,  and  in  some 
partswas  essential  to  their  jireservalion. 
The  Alacgregors  pursued  this  plan  in 
common  witli  other  tribes,  though 
not  under  more  aggraviaing  cruelties. 
But,  from  their  border  station,  and 
the  dread  with  whiiii  they  were  al- 
ways regarded,  they  readily  levied  the 
arbitrary  tuxof  filaclc-maif,  extortctl  as 
the  price  of  their  own  lenity,  and  un- 
der the  promise  of  protecting  those 
who  paid  it  from  the  depredations  of 
other  plundering  parties,  froni  whom 
they  also  engaged  to  recover  whatever 
booty  was  carried  away.  This  species 
of  warfare  was  eventually  more  de- 
structive than  the  open  contests  of 
armies,  and  led  to  that  rancorous  hos- 
tility, and  those  petty  feuds,  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  times. 

The  event  which  occasioned  the 
merciless  decree  of  fire  and  sword 
against  the  Clan  Gregor,  is  so  well 
Known  that  it  need  not  here  be  nar- 
rated. Not  only  wa.s  this  race  to  be 
rooted  out,  but  their  very  name  was 
forbidden.  They  were  indiscriminate- 
ly pursued  antl  ma.'^acrcd  wherever 
they  were  found,  until,  by  incessant 
ptTsecution,  and  subdued  by  the  cum- 
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ber  of  their  enemies,  they  were  ul- 
timately driven  to  despair,  and  sought 
refuge  among  the  moiujtainous  parts 
of  Perth  and  Argyll,  inhabiting  the 
dismal  cavities  of  rocks,  and  the  som- 
bre recesses  of  forests.  Even  in  this 
state  of  misery  they  were  not  allowed 
to  exist.  They  were  discovered  in 
their  fastnesses,  and  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyll, with  determined  butchery,  Iiimt- 
e<l  down  the  fugitives  through  moors 
and  woods,  till  scarcely  any  otlier  than 
their  children  remained  alive. 

Such  general  and  destructive  slaugh- 
ter appeared,  for  some  time  thereailer, 
to  have  sated  the  sanguinary  propen- 
sity of  that  nobleman,  and  a  relaxa- 
tion of  opprc.s.sion  seemed  to  promise 
the  Mocgregors  a  state  of  tranquillity 
to  wliicli  they  had  long  been  stran- 
gens;  but  it  was  only  a  short-lived 
gleaJU  of  hope.  Some  conciliatory 
overtures  on  the  part  of  the  Camp- 
bells flattered  these  prospects,  and  one 
of  them,  the  Laird  of  Achnabreck, 
took  a  friendly  charge  of  the  cluef  of 
the  Clan  Gregor,  a  young  man  of  pro- 
mising parts.  They  paid  a  visit  to 
Argyll  in  liis  castle  of  Inverary,  where 
Alacgregor  was  received  with  apparent 
kinilness ;  but  after  retiring  to  his 
bed-chamber  at  night,  he  was  treach- 
erously laid  hold  of  and  carried  out  of 
the  house.  The  tirst  object  which 
presented  itself  to  Achnabreck  in  the 
morning,  was  tlie  body  of  his  young 
friend  Alacgregor  hanging  on  a  tree 
opposite  his  window.  Filled  with 
grief  and  horror  at  so  base  a  breach  of 
hospitality,  he  instantly  quitted  the 
mansion,  determined  on  revenge, 
which  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
satisfying,  by  running  Argyll  through 
the  body. 

But  those  barbaritieg,  so  wantonly 
followed  up,  were  not  calculoted  to 
restrain  the  impetuous  spirit  of  a  va- 
liant clan,  and  the  descendants  of  those 
tnurdeK.Ml  people  ceased  not  to  remem- 
ber and  to  avenge  their  sufferings. 

Amidst  the  calamities  of  his  race 
arose  Robert  Macgregor,  Celtically 
named  Iloy  (rctl ),  from  liis  complexion 
and  colour  of  hair,  and  as  a  distinctive 
ap|wllation  among  his  kindred,  a  prac- 
tice which  is  still  followed  throughout 
the  Highlands.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Donald  Jlacgrcgorof  the  family 
of  Glengyle,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  king's  service,  by  a  daughter  of 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  and  conse- 
quently u  gentleman  from  birth.    He 
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received  an  education  at  that  time  con- 
sidered liberul,  at  least  suitable  to  llie 
sphere  of  life  in  wliich  he  was  to  ap- 
pear. Of  strong  natural  parts,  he  ac- 
quired the  necessary  but  rude  accom- 
plishraents  of  the  age  ;  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  native  harthuood,  favoured  by 
a  robust  and  muscular  frame,  he 
wielded  the  broad-sword  with  such 
irresistible  dexterity,  as  few  or  none  of 
bis  countrymen  could  equal.  Yet  he 
was  possrss(?d  of  complacrnt  manners 
when  unniffled  by  opposition,  but  he 
was  daring  and  resolute  when  danger 
appeared :  and  he  became  no  less  re- 
markable for  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  tlum  for  the  boldness  of  his 
tchievements. 

It  was  customary  in  those  ilays,  as 
it  is  at  present,  for  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  tlieir  tenantry,  to 
deal  in  the  trade  of  grazing  and  selling 
of  cattle.  This  business  appears  to 
have  been  carried  on  by  Rob  Roy  Mac- 
gregor  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that 
in  early  life  he  was  not  conspicuous 
for  any  dashing  exploit.  Upon  his 
succession  to  his  estate,  however,  new 
objects  were  presented  to  him,  and 
having  laid  claim  to  tlic  authority, 
with  which  he  was  now  invested,  over 
some  faithful  vsssols,  he  readily  com- 
manded their  unlimited  services  in  the 
Erosecution  of  his  view?, — in  rcpelUng 
is  foes,  or  in  exacting  the  tax  oi black- 
mail, which  he  began  to  raise  over 
the  neighbouring  countries.  This  tri- 
butary impost  had  long  been  sufferetl 
to  prevail  in  the  Highlands ;  and 
though  lawless,  and  generallv  oppres- 
sive, the  usage  of  many  ages  had  sanc- 
tioned tlie  practice,  so  that  it  was  con- 
sidered neither  mijust  nor  dishonour- 
able ;  and  from  its  beneficial  effects  in 
securing  the  forbearance  and  protection 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  paid,  it  was 
usually  submitted  to  as  an  indispen- 
sable measure,  and  consisted  of  money, 
meal,  or  cattle,  according  to  agreement. 
The  practice  too  of  carrying  oft'  the 
cattle  of  other  clans  was  still  common 
in  those  countries  ;  and  the  followers 
of  Rob  Roy  were  no  less  guilty  of 
these  habits,  when  necessity,  or  tlie 
r.ntVicndly  disjjositiou  of  other  tribes 
occasioned  dispute ;  but  these  preda- 
tory exciu'sions  were  usually  under- 
taken against  the  Lowland  Borderers, 
whom  they  regarded  «is  a  people  of 
another  nation,  different  in  manners 
as  in  language  ;  and  what  was  not  the 
least  motive  of  attackj  they  were  also 
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more   opulent,   and   less   inclined   (o 
war. 

Whether  the  exploits  of  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor,  some  of  which  had  bccomv 
notorious,  and  the  fame  he  acquired 
as  a  cunning  and  enterprising  genius, 
had  rendered  him  more  to  be  conci- 
liated and  courted  aa  a  friend,  than  to 
be  considered  and  held  as  an  enemy 
with  the  family  of  Argyll,  the  formo 
scourge  of  his  clan  ;  or  whether  the 
chief  of  that  house, — the  second  dulce 
of  the  name,  from  a  conviction  of  the 
cruelties  and  injustice  which  his  an- 
cestors had  exercised  over  tlie  Macgre- 
gors,  had  experienced  any  rctsonabk 
compunction,  is  not  certainly  known; 
but  it  is  uiiqitcstionulile,  that  tliis  no- 
bleman not  only  relaxed  from  all  se- 
verities against  that  people,  but  be- 
came attached  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  to  Rob. 

The  harsh  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature during  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
which  declared  the  suppression  anil 
prohibition  of  their  name,  still  hung 
over  the  Alacgregora,  having  been  re- 
newed by  succeeding  monarchs  ;  and 
though  Kol)  Roy  had  all  along  dcs-pis- 
ed  such  authority,  he  was  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon,  with  reluctance,  to  adopt 
some  other  appellation,  so  that  he 
miglu  appear,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
to  acquiesce  in  tlie  law.  He  accord- 
ingly, from  the  amicable  terras  upon 
which  he  stood  with  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, now  his  avowed  patron,  assumed, 
by  his  permission,  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell, and  relinquished  that  of  Mac- 
gregor, though  in  the  country,  and 
among  liis  clan,  he  wo^  acknowledged 
by  no  other.  lie  was,  consequently, 
in  a  writ  dated  in  1 703,  denominate 
Robert  Campbell  of  Inversnaid^  his 
paternal  inheritance. 

This  property  extcnde<l  for  some 
miles  along  the  eastern  border  of  Loch 
Lomond  ;  hut,  from  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, it  fell  into  the  liiuuls  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Jlontvosc.  In  his  cattle- 
dealing  Rob  Roy  had  a  partner  in 
whom  he  placed  unlK>unil*<l  confi- 
dence ;  but  this  person,  having  on  one 
occasion  been  intrusted  with  a  con.sid* 
trable  sum  of  money,  made  a  sudden 
elopement,  which  so  shattered  Rob's 
trading  concerns,  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  selling  his  lands  to 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  but  condition- 
ally, that  they  should  again  revert  to 
him,  providing  he  could  returi»  to 
the  Duke  the  snuu  he  had  promised  to 
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pay  fur  them.  Montrose  had  paid  a 
great  part,  tut  not  the  whole,  of  the 
price  agreed  upon.  Some  years  having 
elapsed,  Rob  Roy  found  his  finances 
improved,  and,  vrisliing  to  get  Iwck 
his  estate,  oifered  to  restore  the  Duke 
the  sum  he  had  advanced  ;  but  upon 
some  equivocal  pretence  he  would  not 
receive  it,  antl,  from  Rob's  disso- 
lute character,  an  adjuih'cation  of  the 
lands  was  easily  obtained,  which  de- 
prived him  of  any  future  claim.  Con- 
sidering this  transaction  as  unjust  on 
the  part  of  Montrose  and  his  factor, 
Graham  of  Orchil,  Rob  watched  his 
opportunity  to  make  reprisal,  the  only 
remaining  means  in  his  power  ;  and  a 
future  occasion  gave  him  the  success 
he  desired.  This  factor,  when  col- 
lecting his  rents,  was  attended,  as  a 
matter  of  compliment,  by  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  vicinity,  who  dineil  with 
him.  Among  those  who  were  present 
at  this  time  was  Rob  Roy ;  but  be- 
fore he  came  he  placed  twenty  of 
his  men  in  a  wood  close  by,  to  wait  a 
fixed  signal,  and  went  himself  to  the 
house  with  his  piper  playing  before 
him.  This  was  at  the  inn  of  Ch.at)el- 
Arroch  in  Aberfoil.  The  factor  had 
no  suspicion  of  Rob's  purpose,  as 
he  laid  ttown  his  claymore  to  indicate 
peace,  and  partook  of  the  entertain- 
ment, during  wliich  his  piper  played 
some  wild  pibrochs,  the  boisterous  ac- 
companiment which  used  to  give  a 
zest  to  every  Highland  feast. 

Rob,  in  the  meantime,  observed  the 
tactor's  motions,  and  saw  that  he  de- 
posited the  money  in  a  portmanteau 
which  lay  in  the  room.  Dinner  was 
no  sooner  over  than  he  ordered  his 
piper  to  strike  up  a  new  tune ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Rob's  men  surroundi.'d 
the  house  ; — six  of  them  entered  with 
drawn  swonb; — when  Rob,  laying  hold 
of  his  own,  desired  the  factor  to  de- 
hver  him  the  money  which  he  had 
collecte<l,  and  which  he  said  was  his 
due.  Resistance  was  useless;  the  mo- 
ney was  given  up,  and  Rob  granted 
a  receipt  for  it.  But  as  he  conceived 
that  the  factor  was  accessory  to  the 
infringement  of  the  contract  that  de- 
prive<l  him  of  his  estate,  he  resolved 
to  punish  him.  Accordingly  he  had 
him  conveyed  and  placed  in  an  island 
near  the  west  end  of  I^och  Ketturrin, 
now  rendered  conspicuous  as  the  sup- 
|)osed  resiiUnce  of  the  lair  Elkn,  the 
Ladu  of  tftie  Lake, 


'Twas  all  no  close  witli  copscwood  binind. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  miglit  declare 
That  human  foot  iVequented  diere,^ 
Here,  fur  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  iiramed  n  rustic  bower." 


In  this  island  was  Orchil  confined 
for  sonic  weeks;  and,  when  set  at 
liberty,  was  admonished  by  Rob  Roy 
no  more  to  collect  the  rents  of  that 
country,  which  he  meant  in  future  to 
do  himself,  maintaining,  that  as  the 
lands  originally  belonged  to  the  Mac- 
gregors,  who  lost  them  by  attainder, 
such  aUenaiion  was  an  unnatural  and 
illegal  deprivation  of  the  right  of  suc- 
ceeding generations;  and,  from  this 
conviction,  he  was  the  constant  enemy 
of  the  Graliams,  the  JMurrays,  and  the 
Drummonds,  who  then  claimed,  and 
still  inherit,  those  extensive  domains. 

Among  other  coercive  measures, 
which  from  time  to  time  were  adopt- 
ed to  suppress  the  practices  of  the 
Macgregors,  was  that  of  planting  a 
garrison  in  their  country  at  Invcr- 
snaid,  upon  the  spot  from  whence  Rob 
Roy  took  his  title.  The  immoderate 
bounds  to  which  the  rigorous  decrees 
of  government  had  been  carried,  not 
only  by  its  immediate  instrument  the 
military,  but  also  by  the  other  elans 
whosiUToimded  the  Alacgrcgors,  drove 
them  to  such  desperation,  that  thcy 
held  the  laws  in  contempt,  as  they 
were  wholly  precluded  from  their  be- 
nefit,— so  that  nothing  ai)peared  too 
hazardous  nor  too  flagrant  tor  them  to 
perform.  This  fortress  had  been  set 
down  some  time  before  any  sully  from 
it  had  given  annoyance  to  Alacgregor ; 
and  though  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  it  generally  contained  were  no 
great  obstruction  in  his  estimation, 
yet  they  were  a  sort  of  check  upon 
those  small  parties  which  he  some  sea- 
sons sent  forth.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  intimidate  the  garrison, 
or  to  make  the  military  abandon  it.  He 
had  previously  mentioned  his  plan, 
and  secured  the  connivance  of  a  wo- 
man of  his  own  clan  who  served  in 
the  fort.  Having  suppUed  her  with  a 
quantity  of  Highland  whisky,  of  which 
the  English  soldiery  were  very  fond, 
she  contrived,  on  an  appointed  night, 
to  intoxicate  the  sentinel ;  and  while 
he  lay  overcome  by  the  potent  dose, 
she  opened  the  gate,  when  Rob  Roy 
and  his  men,  who  wen.'  on  the  watch, 
rushed  in  with  luada  of  combustiblet>, 
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and  Ret  the  gamson  on  fire  in  differ- 
ent places,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  inmates  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Though  Rob  was  suspected  to  be 
the  incendiary,  there  was  no  immediate 
prool',  and  the  damage  was  quietly  re- 
paired. 

The  steady  adlierencc  of  the  High- 
landers to  the  expatriated  house  of 
Stuart,  was  so  well  known,  and  so 
umch  dreaded  by  every  prince  wlio 
succeetled  tliem  on  the  Britisli  tliroiie, 
that  a  watchful  eye  was  constantly 
kept  over  their  nrotions,  and  ihoy  were 
constrained  to  hold  all  their  conunun- 
ings,  which  related  to  the  affairs  of 
the  exiles,  in  tiie  most  secret  and 
clandestine  manner. 

Some  time  sub^'^queiit  to  tlie  un- 
gucccssful  attempt  of  the  Highland 
clans  under  Dundee,  at  Killicrankie, 
a  great  meeting  of  <?hlpflains  took 
place  in  BreiulaJbane,  under  pretence 
of  hnntinj?  the  deer,  but  in  reality 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
sentiments  of  each  other  respecting 
the  Stuart  cause.  Opinions  were  un- 
animous; and  a  bond  of  faith  and 
mutual  support,  previously  written, 
was  signed.  By  the  nqjligcnce  of  a 
chieftain  t<>  whom  this  bond  was  in- 
trustetl,  it  fill  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  then  at 
Fort-Williaiii,  who,  from  his  con- 
nexion with  many  uhosc  names  were 
appended,  did  not  immediately  dis- 
close the  contents ;  but  from  the  de- 
served odium  which  was  attached  to 
that  person,  from  having  commanded 
the  party  who  perpetrated  the  infa- 
mous massacre  of  Glencoe,  he  was 
justly  despised  and  execrated  even  by 
his  neansl  friends  ;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  a  man  of  such  inhuman 
feelings  held  this  bond,  those  who 
signed  it  were  seriously  alanned,  and 
various  plans  were  suggested  for  re- 
covering it.  Kob  Roy  Macgregor, 
who  was  at  this  clan  meeting,  had  al- 
.so  affixed  his  name ;  but  on  his  own 
account  he  was  indiHercnt,  as  he  re- 
garded neither  king  nor  government. 
He  was,  however,  urged  by  several 
chiefs,  particularly  his  patron,  to  exert 
himself,  and  if  jHwsible  to  recover  the 
bond.  With  this  view  he  went  to 
Fort-Williuni  in  ihsguise,  not  with 
his  usual  number  of  attendants,  and 
getting  access  to  Captain  Campbell, 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  his  own, 
he  discovered  that,  out  of  revenge  for 
the  contemptuous  manner  iu  which 
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the  chieftains  now  treated  the  ca'_ 
tain,  he  had  put  the  bond  into  tfiu 
possession  of  the  governor  of  the  gar- 
rison, who  was  resolved  to  forward  it 
to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  Rob,  learn- 
ing by  accident  the  day  on  which  it 
wa»  to  be  sent,  took  his  leave,  and 
went  home.  The  despatch  which  con- 
tained the  bond  was  made  tip  by  Go- 
vernor HiO,  and  sent  frgm  Fort- Wil- 
liam, escorted  by  an  ensign's  command, 
which  in  those  countries  always  ac- 
companied the  messages  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  third  day's  inarch, 
Rob,  and  fifty  of  his  men,  met  tins 
pai-ty  in  Glendochart,  and  ordering 
tliem  to  halt,  demanded  their  des* 
patches.  The  officer  refused  ;  but  Rob 
told  him,  that  he  would  either  have 
their  Uvea  and  the  despatches  togeth* 
er,  or  the  despatches  alone.  The  fero- 
cious looks  and  appearance  of  Rob  anci 
his  men  bespoke  their  resolution.  The 
packet  was  given  ui> ;  and  Rob  having 
taken  out  the  bond  he  wanted,  he 
begged  the  officer  would  excuse  the 
delay  he  had  occasioned,  and  wishing 
him  a  good  journey,  letlt  the  military 
to  prbceed  unmolistcd.  By  this  raan* 
cBuvre  many  chieftains  kept  on  their 
heads,  and  the  fortciture  of  many  es- 
tates was  prevented. 

The  most  inveterate  enemy  that 
Rob  Roy  had  to  guard  against,  was  the 
Earl  of  Athot,  who  had  long  harassed 
his  clan,  and  whose  machinations  were 
even  more  alarming  than  the  denunci- 
ation of  the  law.  Rob  had  no  doubt 
given  cause  for  tliis  enmity,  for  h« 
had  frequently  ravaged  the  district  of 
Atliol,  carrieil  away  cattle,  and  put 
every  man  to  the  sword  who  attempt- 
ed resistance;  and  all  this,  he  said, 
was  to  retaliate  the  cruelties  formerly 
committed  upon  his  ancestors.  But 
he  had  once  nearly  paid  for  his  teme- 
rity. The  Earl  having  sent  a  j)arty  of 
horse,  they  unexpectedly  came  upon 
lum,  and  seized  him  in  his  own  house 
of  Jtonachaltuarach,  situated  in  Bal- 
tjuhiddar.  He  was  placed  on  horse- 
back, to  be  conveyed  to  Stirling  Castle; 
but  in  going  down  a  steep  dt-file,  be 
leaped  oW,  ran  u})a  wooded  hill,  where 
tlie  horsemen  could  not  follow,  apd 
escaped.  Athol,  on  anothLT  occasion, 
sent  twenty  men  from  Glenalmond,  to 
lay  hold  ot  Macgregor.  lie  saw  them 
approaching,  and  did  not  shun  them, 
though  he  was  alone.  His  uncommon 
size  and  strength,  the  lierceness  of  hii 
couuteuauce,  and  the  posture  of  de» 
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fence  in  which  he  placed  himself^  in- 
timidated them  so  much,  that  they 
durst  not  go  near  him.  He  told  them, 
that  he  knew  what  they  wanted,  hut 
if  they  did  not  quietly  depart,  none  of 
tliem  sliould  return.  He  desired  them 
to  tel!  their  muster,  that  if  he  sent  any 
more  of  his  pigmy  race  to  disturb  him, 
lie  would  hang  them  up  to  feed  the 
eagles. 

Feuds,  and  violent  conflicts  of  clans, 
still  continued  prevalent,  with  all  the 
animosity  which  marked  the  rude  cha- 
racter of  the  times ;  and  a  contest  hav- 
ing arisen  betwixt  the  Earb  of  Athol 
and  Perth,  Rob  Roy  was  requested  to 
take  part  with  the  ktter :  and  though 
Pertli  was  no  favourite  with  him,  he 
readily  agreed  to  give  his  assistance,  as 
he  would  undertake  any  thing  to  dis- 
tress Athol.  Having  assembled  sixty 
of  his  men,  he  marched  to  Drummond 
Castle  with  seven  pipers  playing,  'llie 
Atholmtn  were  ah'cady  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Earn,  and  the  Druinmoiuls  and 
Macj?TCgors  marched  to  attack  them  ; 
but  they  no  sooner  recognised  the  Alac- 
gregors,  whom  they  considered  as  de- 
mons, than  they  fied  from  the  field, 
and  were  pursued  to  the  precincts  of 
their  own  country. 

Although  Rob  Hoy  Macgregor,  from 
his  great  personal  prowess,  and  the 
dauntless  energy  of  his  mind,  which, 
in  the  most  trying  and  difficult  emer- 
gencies, never  forsook  him,  was  the 
dread  of  every  country  where  his  name 
was  known,  the  urbanity  and  kindness 
of  his  manners  to  his  inferiors,  gained 
him  the  good  will  and  services  of  his 
whole  clan,  who  were  always  ready  to 
submit  to  any  privation,  or  to  under- 
go any  hardsnip,  to  protect  him  from 
the  multitude  of  enemies  who  sought 
his  destruction ;  and  one  or  two,  a- 
mong  many  instances  of  their  attach- 
ment, may  here  be  mentioned  : — A 
debt,  to  a  pretty  large  amount,  which 
he  had  long  owe<l  to  a  fierson  in  the 
Lowbnds,  could  never  be  recovereil, 
because  no  one  would  undertake  to 
execute  dihgence  against  him.  At 
length  a  messenger  at  Edinburgh  ap- 
peared, who  pledged  himself,  that  with 
six  men,  he  would  go  througli  the 
whole  Highlands,  and  would  appre- 
hend Rob  Roy,  or  any  man  of  his 
name.  The  fellow  was  stout  and  re- 
solute. He  was  offered  a  handsome 
sum,  if  he  would  bring  Rob  Roy  Mac- 
gregor to  the  jail  of  Stirhng,  and  was 
allowed  men  of  his  own  choice.     He 
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accordingly  equipped  himself  and  his 
men,  with  swords,  sticks,  and  every 
thing  fitted  for  the  expe<lition ;  and 
having  arrived  at  the  only  pubhc 
bouse  then  in  Balquhiddar,  he  inquire 
ed  the  way  to  Rob's  house.  This 
party  were  at  once  known  to  be  strang- 
ers, and  the  landlortl  coming  to  learn 
their  business,  he  sent  notice  of  it  to 
his  good  friend  Rob,  and  advised  them 
not  to  go  farther,  lest  they  might 
come  to  repent  of  their  folly  ;  but  the 
advice  was  disregarded,  and  they  went 
forward-  The  party  waited  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  ajid  the  mes- 
senger himself  went  to  reconnoitre. 

Having  announced  himself  a-s  a 
stranger  who  had  lost  his  way,  he  was 
politely  shewn  by  Rob  into  a  large 
room,  where — 

"  — All  around,  the  walls  to  grace, 

Hiing  froplxies  f if  the  fight  or  chace; 

A  target  ilicre,  a  bugle  here, 

A  b.'»ttle-SLXe,  a  huniing-spear, 

And  broad -swards,  liows  niul  arrows  store, 

Willi  the  tucked  trophies  of  tlte  boar  ;" 

which  astonished  him  so  ranch,  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  got  into  a  cav- 
ern of  the  infernal  regions  j  but  when 
the  room  door  was  shut,  antl  he  saw 
hanging  behind  it  a  stnfied  figure  of  a 
man,  intentionally  placed  there,  his 
terror  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  screame<l  out,  and  asked  if  it  was  a 
dead  man  ?  To  which  Rob  coolly  an- 
swered, that  it  was  a  rascal  of  a  mes- 
senger who  had  come  to  the  house  the 
night  before ;  that  he  had  killed  him, 
and  had  not  got  time  to  have  him  bu- 
rietl.  Fear  now  wholly  overcame  the 
mea.senger,  and  lie  could  scarcely  arti- 
culate a  benediction  for  his  soul,  when 
he  fainted  and  fell  upon  the  floor. 
Four  of  Rob's  men  carried  him  out  of 
the  house,  and,  in  order  to  complete 
the  joke  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
store the  man  to  life,  they  took  him  to 
the  river  just  by,  and  tossed  him  in, 
allowing  him  to  get  out  the  best  way 
he  could  himself  His  companions,  in 
the  mean  time,  seeing  all  that  hap- 
pened, and  supposino;  he  had  been 
killed,  took  to  their  neels ;  hut  the 
whole  glen  having  now  been  alarmed, 
met  the  fugitives  in  every  direction, 
and  gave  every  one  of  them  such  a 
complete  ducking,  that  they  had  rea- 
son all  their  lives  to  remember  the  lake 
and  river  of  Balquhiddiir. 

These  people  were  no  sooner  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Macgregors,  than 
they  made  a  speedy  retreat  to  .Stirling, 
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not  taking  time  on  the  road  to  dry  their 
dothes,  lest  a  repetition  of  their  treat- 
ment sliould  take  place ;  and  upon 
their  arrival  there,  they  represented  ihe 
usage  they  liad  received,  with  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  assassinatiojis 
and  cruelties  of  the  Macn;regors,  mag- 
nifying their  own  wonderful  estiipe, 
and  prowess  in  having  killed  several  of 
the  clan,  so  that  the  story  was  reported 
to  the  commander  of  the  cistle,  who 
ordered  a  company  of  soldiers  to  march 
into  tlic  Highlands  to  lay  hold  of  Rob 
Roy  Jlacgregor.  A  party  of  Macgre- 
gors,  who  were  returning  with  some 
booty  which  they  had  acijuircd  along 
the  banks  of  the  P'orth,  descried  the 
military  on  their  way  to  Callander, 
and,  suspecting  their  intention,  has- 
tened  to  acquaint  Rob  Uoy  of  wliat 
they  saw.  In  a  few  hours  llie  whole 
coimtry  was  warned  of  the  approach- 
ing danger,  and  guards  were  placed  at 
different  stations  to  give  notice  of  the 
movements  oi  the  soldiers.  All  the 
men  within  several  miles  were  pre- 
pared to  repel  this  invasion,  in  case  it 
was  to  lay  waste  the  country,  which 
had  often  been  done  before  ;  but  the 
military  had  no  other  ordeni  than  to 
seize  Rob  Roy,  who  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  take  refuge  in  the  hills, 
than  openly  to  give  the  military  battle, 
when  they  meant  no  other  hostility. 

After  a  fruitless  search  for  many 
days,  the  soldiers,  unaccustomeil  to 
the  fatigue  of  climbing  mountains,  and 
scrambling  over  rocks,  and  through 
woods,  took  shelter  at  night  in  an 
empty  house,  which  they  fiiniished 
with  heath  for  beds;  and  the  Alac- 
gregors,  unwilling  that  they  should 
leave  their  country  without  some  lust- 
ing remembrance  of  them,  set  tire  to 
the  house,  which  speedily  dislodged 
the  soldiers.  In  the  confusion,  ninny 
of  them  were  hurt,  a  number  lost  their 
arms,  and  one  man  was  killed  by  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  musket.  The 
miUtary  party,  thus  thrown  into  con- 
tusion, broke  down  by  fatigue,  and 
almost  famished  for  want  of  provisions, 
which  they  could  not  procurej  with- 
drew from  the  country  of  the  Mac- 
grcgors,  happy  that  they  had  escaped 
so  well. 

The  tribute  of  black-mail,  already 
noticed,  extended,  under  Hob  Roy's 
system,  to  all  classes  of  people^  to  in- 
ferior proprietors,  and  to  every  de- 
scription of  tenantry ;  but  the  more 
powertnl  cliieftaius,  though  they  at 
times  considered  Rob  as  an  useful 


auxihary,  and  though  their  property 
was  often  subjected  to  spoliation,  would 
scldcmi  consent  to  that  cotnpulsatory 
regulation,  as  being  too  degrading  to 
that  consequence  which  they  we 
auxious  to  maintain.  Rob  did 
tainly,  as  occasion  required,  exact  wl 
he  conccivetl  to  be  his  due  in  this  waj 
with  some  severity  ;  but  he  often  re 
ceivcd  the  tax  as  a  voluntary  oblation 
Of  this  last  description  was  an  aniiui 
payment  made  to  him  by  Campbell  of 
Abruchil ;  but  this  proprietor  having 
omitted  to  pay  Rob  tor  some  years,  he 
at  last  wen  t  to  his  castle  with  an  armed 
party,  to  demand  the  arrears  dae  to 
liim.  Having  knocked  at  the  gate, 
leaving  his  men  at  some  distance,  he 
desired  a  conversation  with  the  laird ; 
but  he  was  told  that  several  great  men 
were  at  lUimer  with  him,  and  that  no 
stranger  coidd  be  admitted.  "  Then 
tell  him,"  said  he,  "  that  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor  is  at  his  door,  and  must 
see  liim,  if  the  king  should  be  dining 
with  him."  The  porter  returned,  and 
told  Rob  that  bis  master  knew  nothing 
of  such  a  person,  and  desired  him  to 
depart.  Rob  immediately  applied  to 
his  mouth  a  large  horn  that  hung  by 
his  side,  from  which  there  issued  a 
sound  that  appalled  the  castle-goard, 
shook  the  building  to  its  base, 
astonished  Abruchil  and  his  guest 
who  quickly  left  the  dJning-table.  \i 
an  instant  Rob's  men  were  by  his  side 
and  he  ordered  thein  to  drive  awayi 
tlie  cattle  they  found  on  the  land;  bu 
the  laird  came  hastily  to  the  gate,  ap 
logised  for  the  rudeness  of  the  per 
to  his  good  friend  Rob  Roy  Mac, 
gor,  took  him  into  the  castle,  paid  1 
Ins  demand,  and  they  parted  g« 
friends. 

(To  be  continued. J 


TIIF.    raOGKKSS  OF  LEABNINO. 
Ma  EDITOR, 

tlNtESS  early  associations  mislead  ml 
in  my  judgment  of  the  merits  of  th0 
following  httle  Poem,  I  think  that  yo 
will  be  glad  to  give  it  a  place  in  youf" 
JVIogazinc.  It  was  written,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  at  Winchester  College, 
by  a  Youth,  who  aflerwards  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  Oxford,  and 
to  me  it  seems  to  possess  much  of  that 
easy  and  unambitious  vivacity  and 
sprightUness  which  distinguish  the 
lighter  eflusious  of  the  {jreut  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  time.  H. 
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TnE  faUl  Morn  amves,  and,  oh  I 

To  School  the  blubb'riiig  Youth  miut  go, 

Before  tike  iMuses'  hullnw'd  shrine, 

Kach  joy  domestic  to  resign  ; 

No  more  as  erst,  at  break  of  d*y 

To  brush  the  cwly  dews  away. 

But  in  ideal  range  to  fly 

Thro'  fimded  fields  of  Poetry : 

Now  gives  Mftmnia  her  Iwt  caressing. 

And  fond  Papa  bestows  his  blessing ; 

Tlitir  «ift  endearments  scarcely  o'er. 

The  chaise  drives  rattling  from  the  door. 

In  gay  description  could  I  shine. 
Or  were  thy  nurnbew,  Homer,  mine, 
Then  fshould  my  Muse  hannonious  show 
How  fast  tliey  journey'd,  or  how  slow  ; 
How  from  the  cost  Aurora  rose. 
With  fingers  red,  and  redder  nose ; 
Or,  at  the  porple  dawn's  approivch, 
Rose  Pha;bus  in  his  painted  coach  ; 
But,  to  be  brief,  we'll  rest  content. 
With  only  saying— off  he  went. 

So  when,  from  out  the  Grecian  fire 
Of  old,  iEneas  bore  his  sire. 
The  hero  left  wiili  many  a  tear 
Those  plains,  by  Mem'ry  made  more  dear. 
And  still  in  absence  would  Ids  mind. 
Recall  the  joys  it  left  b<i»ind. 
Still  bless  tljose  happier  days,  ere  Greece 
O'ertum'd  the  gendc  reign  of  peace. 
What  Hcav'n  propitious  sniil'd  on  Priam, 
— Sed  diverticiUo  in  vism — 
Our  Youth  tlie  joys  of  home  forgot. 
Now  grows  contented  wiili  his  1<K ; 
On  Virgil's  sweets  can  dwell  witli  pleasure. 
With  Tully  pass  liis  hours  of  leisure  ; 
In  verses  play  with  skill  Ids  part, 
Nay— «iy  the  Iliad  all  by  heart. 
Oft  wiU  he  lawnuh  aloud  in  jpraiie 
Of  earlier  Greece's  happier  clays. 
When  Kings  liv'd  peaceful  in  a  cottage, 
When  children  fed  on  sooty  pottage, 
Tho'  now  a-days  they'll  play  tlieir  ports 
As  well  on  syllabubs  and  tarts. 
When  ev'ry  hero  was  as  tall 
As  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall ; 
And  by  their  prowess  he  can  guess, 
The  Romans  surely  were  no  less. 
He's  not  (ii'  authon  rightly  tell  us). 
One  of  those  haruin-«carum  fellows. 
Who  seek,  and  know  no  other  pleasure. 
Than  tliat  of  eating  and  of  leisure  ; 
Who  think  the  beauties  of  a  classic, 
Enough  to  make  a  very  aas  sick  ; 
Wholinow  no  joys  beyond  the  chacc. 
No  recreation  but  a  race  ; 
By  him  far  nobler  joys  are  found 
In  Tully'si  atguments  profound  ; 
No  dainties  (Sease  him  like  the  sweeti 
Of  Homer's  oooipound  epithets. 
At  length  on  Itia'  banks  he  riews. 
The  walla  bclov'd  by  es'ry  Muse, 
Thow  walls  where  gen'rmis  souls  pursue 
The  arduous  prize  to  ^'irtue  due, 
And  Kbool-inen  from  ilie  world  withdrawn. 
Dispute  o'er  sausages  and  bnwn  ; 
Vol.  II. 
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nut  here,  alas  !  tlie  ruthless  train 

Of  studies  new  perplex  his  brain  ; 

He  now  of  nothing  talks  but  Statics, 

Geometry,  and  Mathematics, 

Crosses  tlie  Asinotum  Pons, 

Solves  tl)e  Parallehpcpidons, 

Explains  the  rays  of  hghi  by  prisms. 

And  arguments  by  syllogisms. 

Ami  niglit  and  day  his  mem'ry  crams 

Brimtbl  of  paralleltogranis  ; 

By  A's  and  B's  exact  defines 

The  wond'roiis  miracles  of  lines  ; 

Ask  you  their  names  ?  I  might  as  soon 

Reckon  the  people  in  the  Moon. 

Had  I  an  hundred  brazen  tongues. 

An  hundred  sturdy  carters'  lungs. 

An  hundred  mouths  to  icll  them  o'er, 

"f  would  take  a  century  or  more  : 

Talk  of  a  flow'r  of  various  dyes. 

Hell  prove  you  must  not  trust  your  eyes ; 

For  what  to  us  seems  black  or  white. 

Is  only  difl'Vcnt  rays  of  light ; 

And  iho*  some  untaught  writers  tell. 

That  men  had  once  the  pow'r  to  smell, 

Our  modern  scholar  plainly  shews, 

'Tis  but  a  tickling  in  the  nose  : 

By  solid  proofs  he  can  assure  ye, 

Non  dnri  vacuum  naturw — 

As  well  by  demonstration  shew, 

Quod  niliil  fit  ex  niljilo — 

That  when  Esrtli's  convex  face  you  tread. 

Your  feet  moves  slower  than  your  head ; 

Solve  any  knotty  point  with  ease, 

And  prove  the  Aloon  is  not  green  cheese. 


But  fast  the  rolling  years  glide  on. 
And  Ufe's  far  better  lialf  is  gone  ; 
He  soon  to  other  thoughts  aspires. 
Accepts  a  living,  and  retires. 
And  soon  immur'd  in  pars'nagc  neat 
Mnjoys  liis  peaceable  retreat. 
As  necessary  to  our  story, 
You'U  ask  was  he  a  Wliig  or  Torj-  ? 
But  in  this  weighty  point  indeed 
Historians  are  not  all  agreed  ; 
However,  to  avoid  all  pother, 
We'll  grant  he  was  or  one  or  t'other ; 
Although  perhaps  he  wisely  chose. 
That  side  whence  most  preferment  rose. 
He  now  directs  his  eager  search 
Thro*  ev'ry  «ra  of  the  cliurch  ; 
With  cambric  band,  and  double  chin, 
F  shorts  his  flock  to  flee  from  sm  ; 
Bids  them  all  evil  ways  eschew. 
And  always  pay  their  tytlies  when  due ; 
Declares  all  sublunary  joys 
Arc  visions  and  delusive  toys  ; 
bids  worth  neglecud  rtai  its  head, 
Antl  tilU  the  sinner's  soul  widi  dread  ; 
Whilst  gaping  rustics  hear  with  wonder, 
His  length  of  words  and  voice  of  thunder ! 

Long  tune  his  flock  beheld  him  shine, 
A  zealous  and  a  wise  Ui\-ine, 
Until,  as  ebbing  life  retires, . 
A  dean'ry  crowns  his  last  desires : 
Behold  him  now  devoid  of  care. 
Snug  seated  in  liis  elbow  cliair  ! 
He  ctacka  his  jokes,  he  eats  liis  fill, 
On  Simday  prcaclics,— if  he  wilL 
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Solves  doubts,  u  £ut  u  others  start  'nn> 
By  «rgumeats  secundum  arten ; 
Kow  puzzles  o'er  in  warm  debate. 
Each  weighty  point  of  Church  and  Sttte, 
Or  tells  o  er,  in  facetious  strain. 
The  pranks  of  early  Youth  again  ; 
Rccidls  to  Mein'ry  School  Disasters, 
Unfinished  Tasks,  and  angry  Masters. 

As  erst  to  bim,  O  heav'nly  Maid  ! 
Learning  to  me  impart  thy  aid ; 
Oh  !  teach  my  feet  like  his  to  stray 
Along  Preferment's  flow'ry  way  ; 
And  if  thy  hallowed  Shrine  before, 
I  e'er  thy  ready  aid  implore. 
Make  me,  O  Sphere-descended  Queen  ! 
A  Bishop,  or  at  least — a  Oeao,  £ 


ALAllMIKC    INCBEASE  OF    DEPRAVITY 
AMONG  ANIMALS. 

MXi»  parenttmi,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nctjuiorcs,  mox  datum 
Progcniem  vitioftiorem. 

The  hackneyed  lines  of  the  latirut 
which  we  have  selected  for  our  motto, 
contain  a  truth  which,  however  melan- 
choly, is  so  generally  admitted,  that, 
aiming  at  some  novelty  in  our  corn- 
munications  to  the  public,  we  would 
have  disdained  even  tn  quote  or  allude 
to  them,  had  the  human  species  alone 
heen  concerned  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  left  lamentations  over  ihe 
gradual  deterioration  of  mankind  to 
those  "  slipper'd  pantaloons"  whom 
time  has  spared  to  bear  unwearied  tes- 
timony to  the  virtues  of  former  times 
and  the  degeneracy  of  the  present. 
Accordingly,  our  present  anecdotes  will 
neither  be  found  to  refer  to  the  Par- 
liamentary Reports  upon  Mendicity, — 
nor  to  appeal  to  the  learned  magistrate, 
Mr  Colquhoun's  Essay  on  the  Police  of 
the  Metro|)olis,  who  classes  his  ofFend^ 
ers  with  as  much  regularity  as  a  botanist 
his  specimens, — nor  to  invoke  the  ge- 
nius of  Mr  Owen,  to  devise  an  imprac- 
ticable remedy  for  an  incurable  disease. 
rThesic  are  all  matters  with  which  the 
republic  ear  has  been  crammed  even  to 
satiety  ;  and  it  was  only  upon  discover- 
ing tnat  the  ulcer  was  extending  itself 
more  widely  than  even  our  worst  fears 
had  anticipated,  that  we  thought  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
some  very  novel  phenomena,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  moral  dete- 
rioration so  generally  lamented  has  not 
confined  itself  within  the  bounds  of 
humanity,  but  is  fast  extending  its  in- 
fluence to  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 


It  is  no  longer  the  rile  biped  nun 
alone,  whose  crmies  against  soaetj^and 
depredations  on  the  property  of  others, 
ftirnish  food  (in  the  absence  of  sieges, 
battles,  and  otiier  more  specious  and 
magnificent  exercises  of  violence)  for 
the  diurnal  penman,  and  the  peraiei 
of  his  lucubrations  ;  but  our  very  dogi 
and  horses  infringe  the  eighth  command* 
ment,  and  commit  felony  beyond  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  There  are  two  me- 
lancholy instances  of  depravity  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  month,  which  we 
meant  to  have  transferred  to  our  Chro- 
nicle of  Remarkable  Events,  but 
thought  them  far  too  imiwrtant  to  be 
passed  over  without  a  commentary. 

"  Shadwefl  Office. — A  man  named 
Sargent,  constable  of  St  George's  in 
the  Ea^t,  made  a  complaint  before  the 
sitting  Magistrates  against  a  horse  for 
stealing  hay.  The  constable  said,  that 
the  horse  came  r^;ularly  every  night 
to  the  coach-stands  in  St  George's, 
and  ate  his  bellyfull,  and  would  then 
gallop  away.  He  defied  the  whole  of 
the  parish  officers  to  apprehend  liim ; 
for,  if  they  attempted  to  go  near  him 
while  he  was  eating,  he  would  up  with 
his  heels  and  kick  at  them,  or  run  at 
them,  and  if  they  did  not  go  out  of  the 
way  he  would  bite  them  ;  he  there- 
fore thought  it  best  to  state  the  case  to 
the  Alagistrates. 

*'  One  of  the  Magistrates.  '  Well, 
Mr  Constable,  if  you  should  be  annoy- 
ed again  by  this  body  in  the  execution 
of  your  duty,  you  may  apprehend  him, 
if  you  can,  and  bring  him  before  us  to 
answer  your  complaints." 

"  Hattajv-GaTden, — A  Canine  Rob- 
ber.— Mrs  Knight  and  another  lady 
gave  information  of  being  robbed  by  a 
tl<^  in  the  following  singular  manner : 
She  stated,  that  as  she  and  her  sister 
were  returning  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
preceding  evening  from  St  Pancraa 
Church  towards  Battle  Bridge,  a  hairy 
dog,  resembling  a  drover's  or  shep- 
herd's dog,  unaccompanied  by  any 
person,  jumped  suddenly  up  from  the 
road  side,  and  laying  hold  of  the  ridi- 
cule she  bad  in  her  hand  with  his 
teeth,  forcibly  snatched  it  from  her, 
and  crossing  off  the  road,  made  his 
escape.  Her  ridicide  contained  a  pound 
note,  a  sovereign,  eighteen  shilling  in 
silver,  a  silver  thimble,  a  pair  of  sdvcr 
spectacles,  and  several  other  articles, 
llie  constable  stated,  that  a  dog  an- 
swering the  same  description  attacked 
a  {)QOr  woioai)  on  Saturday  near  the 
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Veterinary  College,  and  robbed  her  of 
a  bundle,  containing  two  shirts,  some 
handkerehiefB,  and  some  other  things, 
with  which  be  run  away  ;  and  that  the 
poor  woman  was  so  frightened,  it  had 
nearly  cost  her  her  life.  There  were 
several  other  charges  made  against  the 
same  dog,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  trained  up  to  the  businete,  and 
that  his  master  must  be  at  some  place 
not  far  distant.     The  officers  under- 

'  took  to  be  on  the  alert  to  apprehend 
this  depretlator,  or  else  to  shoot  him." 

'  We  repeat  ouir  lamentation.    These 

are  indeed  melancholy  instances  of  de- 

-  pravity  in  the  lower  orders !  Here  we 
find  not  only  the  dog,  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  our  projierty,  commenctng  de- 
pTe«lations  upon  it,  but  even  the  horse 
— the  Houyhnhnm  himself — totally 
degenerating  from  his  natural  inno- 

^    eencc  of   character,    and    conducting 

■    himself  like  an  absolute  yahoo. 

m  A  stem  moralist  may  indeed  observe, 
that  something  of  this  kind  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  dog:  his 

'  alliance  with  those  nightly  robbers, 
the  fox  and  the  wolf,  preparetl   us  for 

-  suspicion  ;  and  his  loyalty  to  his  chief, 
like  that  of  an  ancient  Highlander  or 

•       Borderer,    has   been   always   deemed 
>,      consistent  with  a  certain  negligence  of 

»the  strict  rules  of  properly.  Gilbert- 
field,  that  "  Imp  of  tame,"  as  he  was 
christened  by  Bums,  has  already  ac- 
knowledged and  apologised  for  a  de- 
gree of  laxity  of  morals  in  this  particu- 
lar. See  the  Last  Dying  Words  of 
Bonny  Heck,  a  famous  Greyhound  in 
the  shire  of  Fiie. 

"  Now  Honesty  was  ay  my  Drift, 
An  innocent  and  hamilcss  Shift, 
A  Kail.pot-Iid  getidy  to  lift, 

01  Amry-Sneck. 
Shuoe  fa  the  Chafts,  daie  call  that  Tliift, 

quo'  bonny  Heck." 

But  whatever  suspicions  may  have 
fallen  on  the  dog,  the  conduct  of  the 
horse,  until  this  unfortunate  and  pub- 
lic disclosure,  had  left  his  character 
untainted  even  by  suspicion  ;  nor  could 
it  possibly  have  been  supposed  that  he 
could  have  wanted  a  halter  for  any 
other  service  than  that  of  tying  him 
to  his  stall.  There  might  be,  perhaps, 
here  and  there,  a  Highland  pony  (by 
llie  way,  we  had  one  of  that  kind  our- 
selves), who  could  too  well  understand 
the  inwle  of  opening  a  cpuntry  stable 
door,  and  pull  the  bobbin  till  the  latch 
nmc  up,  with  the  intelligence  of  Red 
Ridinc-hood   herself;    nay,  who  had 
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even  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  more  complicated  mechanism  of 
the  lock  of  the  corn  chest,  that  it  was 
not  found  advisable  to  leave  the  key 
in  it.  But  as  late  antiquaries  of  the 
Gothic  race  seem  disposed  to  question 
the  title  of  the  Mountain  Celt  to  the 
name  of  Man,  we  may  well  deny  the 
title  of  liis  stum])'d,  shaggy,  dwarfish 
Pony,  to  be  called  Horse.  At  any  rate, 
these  acts  of  pttty  larceny,  on  the  part 
of  the  dog  or  horse,  can  never  be  com- 
pared with  the  acts  of  street  robbery 
imputed  to  the  ill-advised  quadrupeds 
whose  misconduct  has  given  occasion 
to  this  article. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
a  glance  at  tlie  annals  of  past  ages  di- 
minishes our  estimate  of  the  atrocity 
of  the  present,  and  consoles  those  too 
nervous  moralists  who  are  shocked  at 
the  increased  depravity  of  our  own 
times.  Without,  therefore,  attempt- 
ing any  plea  for  the  padding  attempts 
of  the  dog,  or  the  arts  of  sdmthiirj' 
and  3ornmg  committed  by  the  horse  in 
question,  and  that  upon  the  pittance 
of  hay  belonging  to  a  stand  of  hackney 
coachmen,  in  which  he  might  therefore 
have  been  compared  to  a  robber  of  the 
poors'  box.  Without,  we  rppcnt,  hav- 
ing the  least  intention  of  advocating 
so  frail  a  cause,  we  proceed  to  report 
a  few  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  may  serve  to  shew 
that,  after  all,  such  instances  of  felony 
are  not  without  example  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Indeed  a  proverb  cur- 
rent in  the  border  counties,  which 
says,  "  some  wiU  hund  their  dog 
whare  they  dar'na  gang  themsel," 
seems  to  indicate,  that  although  there 
were  varieties  of  the  canine  species 
that  might  give  themselves  to  discover 
and  catch  the  encroaching  thieves  of 
a  different  tribe,  yel  there  were  others 
who  assisted  their  masters  in  the  same 
trade,  and  even  excelled  them  in  bold- 
ness and  address  ;  this  perhaps  may 
be  elucidated  in  the  sequel. 

The  first  instance  we  shall  refer  to, 
occTurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Murdieston  and  Millar,  whose  trial 
proved  fatal  to  the  bipeds  accused,  and 
(ns  has  generally  been  averred)  to  their 
four-footed  aider  and  abettor.  Al- 
though we  are  uncertain,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  whether  it  was  Lord 
Bnixfudd  or  Monboddo,  who  was  said 
to  have  passed  .sentence  ui>on  them ; 
yet  thus  far  we  know  to  be  the  fact,  that 
the  late  Lord  ^lelville,  while  at  t))e 
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Scoliish    bar.    was   Advocate-Depute 
upon  the  occasion. 

Murdieston    cxrupied    a   farm   on 
[the  north  banlc   of   tlic  I'wccd,   and 
f nearly    opposite    the    ancient    baro- 
bnial  castle  of  Traquoir ;    Alilkr,   tlic 
pother    "    Minion     of    the    Moon/' 
lived    with    him    as   his   sheplierd ; 
and    they   laboureil    in    tlicir   voca- 
tion of  sheep-stcalin{5  for  years,  wilh 
unsiispt'Cttd   dihgence  and   perscver- 
,ance.       Willie   returning  home  with 
Jiejr  stolen  droves,  they  avoided,  even 
[lu  the    night,    the    roads    along    the 
[banks   of    the    river,    or    those    that 
descended  to  the  valley  through  the 
adjoining  glens.     They  chose   rather 
to  come  along   the   ridge   of  moun- 
tains that  separate  the  small  river  o£ 
Leithen  from  the  Tweed.     But  even 
[here  there  was  sometimes  danger,  for 
[the  .shepherds  occasionally  visit  their 
locks  even  before  day ;  and  often  when 
pirlillar  had  dlrivn  his  prey  from  a  dis- 
Tiance,   and  while   he  was   yet   miles 
'ftom  home,  and  the  weat/ier-fflfii/u  of 
tlie  awtern   liills  began  to  be  tinged 
with  the  brightening  dawn,    he  faa>> 
left  th.-m  to  the  charge   of  his  dog, 
and  descended  himself  to  the  banks 
of  ilie  Leithcn,  off  his  way,   that  he 
might    not   be   seen   connected  with 
tlicir  company.      Yarrow,    although 
|3between  three  and  four  miles  from  his 
master,  would  continue,  with  care  and 
silence,    to  bring  the  sheep  onward  to 
tlie  ground  belonging  to  Murdieston's 
furm,    where  his  master's  appearance 
could  be  neither  a  matter  of  question 
nor  surprise. 

Adjoining  to  the  thatched  farm- 
house was  one  of  those  old  square 
towers,  or  peel  houses,  whose  pic- 
turesque ruins  were  then  seen  or- 
namenting the  course  of  tlie  river, 
«B  they  had  been  placed  alternate- 
ly dcng  the  north  and  south  bank, 
generally  from  three  to  six  hundred 
yards  from  it — sometimes  on  the  shin, 
and  sometimes  in  the  hollow,  of  a. 
hill.  In  the  vault  of  this  tower,  it 
was  the  practice  of  these  men  to  con- 
ceal the  sheep  they  had  recently  stolen  ; 
and  while  the  rest  of  their  people 
were  absent  on  Sunday  at  the  Church, 
they  used  to  employ  themselves  in 
cancelling  with  their  knives  the  ear- 
mark, and  impressing  with  a  hot- 
iron  a  large  O  upon  the  face,  that 
covered  botli  sides  of  the  animal's  nose, 
for  the  purpose  of  obhterating  the 
brand  of  the  true  owner.     While  his 


accomplices  were  so  btiiiicdj  Yarrow 
kept  watch  in  the  open  air,  and  gave 
notice,  without  fail,  by  his  barking, 
of  the  approach  of  those  who  were  uoi 
of  the  fancy. 

That  he  might  vary  the  scene  of 
his  depredations,  Millar  had  one  night 
crossed  the  Tweed,  and  lietaken  him- 
self to.  a  wild  farm  among  the 
mountains  of  Selkirkshire ;  and  as 
the  shepherds  have  wonderfully 
minute  knowle<lge  of  localities,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  collecling 
part  of  a  flock,  and  bringing  away 
what  number  he  judged  convem'ent 
Sheep  are  very  loth  to  descend  a  hill 
ill  the  night  time>  and  more  so  to 
cross  a  river.  Millar,  to  keep  as  clear 
as  possible  of  the  haunts  of  men,  on 
his  return,  brought  his  drove  over  the 
shoulder  of  Wallace's  hill,  opposite, 
and  intended  to  swim  them  acroAsa 

Eool  in  the  river  Tweed.  But  his  prey 
eing  token  from  the  most  remote  part 
of  the  farm,  happened  to  be  mostly  old 
ewes  (of  all  kinds  of  sheep  the  most 
stubborn  in  tlieir  propensities) ;  and  oil 
the  exertions  of  a  very  active  man^  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  animals^  and  assisted  by  the  most 
sagacious  dog  probably  ever  known, 
were  found  inadequate  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  the  sheep  to  taJce  tlie 
rivrr.  Millar  continued  to  exert  him- 
self until  the  dawn  of  tile  morning 
warned  him  that  any  ftirther  effort  was 
inconsistent  with  his  habitual  caution. 
Still  he  was  unwilling  to  relinquisli 
his  booty,  since,  could  nc  only  get  the 
sheep  across  the  river,  he  was  within 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  old  tower.  He  theretbre  left  the 
future  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  as  ha 
hotl  often  done  before,  to  Yarrow- 
crossed  the  river  himself,  and  went 
home, encouraging  the  dog  by  his  voice, 
whde  he  was  yet  not  too  distant,  so  oa 
to  risk  being  heard  by  some  early  riser. 
The  trust-worthy  dog  paused  not,  nor 
slackened  hia  exertions — the  work  was 
now  all  Ids  own ; — such  had  been  his 
efforts,  as  he  furiously  and  desperately 
drove  in  Hrst  one  flank  of  the  drove 
and  then  another,  that  I  wo  of  the  ewe« 
were  forced  from  the  bank  into  the 
river,  and  were  drowned,  as  they 
could  not  regain  their  situations  for 
tlie  pressure  of  their  companions — but 
he  was  finally  unsuccessful — for  he, 
too,  knew  tlie  danger  of  being  seen  in 
the  broad  light  of  the  morning  driv- 
ing sheep   *'  where  sheep  shou'd  ua 
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The  ewes  were  observed,  iu  the 
se  of  the  eutiuing  day,  wending 
weary  way  homeward,  and  half 
vered  with  a  new  ketl,  with  which 
illar  had  himself  marked  them,  in  a 
small  aheep-fold,  in  a  lonely  place  on 
bis  way.  Millar  himself  was  ostoniahcd 
the  stubb(na>ncss  of  the  sheep,  and 
e  persevering  energy  of   hia   dog, 
d  he  told  the  story  to  ii  respectable 
eep-farmer  in  prison,  while  under 
Dtence  of  death. 
Murdieston    and    Millar    sufiered 
deathj  and  Yarrow  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  the  same  tate. 
iJJay,    bis    dying    speech    was    cried 
through    the   streets    of   Edinburgh, 
^ng  with  that  of  his  master.     But  as 
e  have  heard  of  a  person  unexpected- 
hr  reprieved,  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
purchasing  his  own  last  speech,  it  iscer- 
i^n  tliat  Yarrow  had  an  opportunity 
have  done  the  same,  if  he  had  pos- 
8uch  a  taste,  or  means  to  in- 
[ulge   it.     This  celebrated  dog   was 
purchased  by  a  sheep-fanner  in  the 
leighbourhood,  but  did  not  take  kind- 
y  to  honest  courses,  and  his  master 
laving  apparently  no  work  of  a  differ- 
mt  capacity  in  which  to  engage  him^ 
he  was  remarked   to  show  rather  less 
ngof^ity  than  the  ordinary  shepherd's 
flog. 
The  case  of  Millar,  although  curi- 
is  not  singular.     A  young  gentle- 
nan  of  fortune  and  fashion,  lately  re- 
ading as  a  visitor  in  Edinburgli,  was 
the  master  of  a  be.iutiful  and  accom- 
plished  spaniel   bitch,   which,  in  its 
iray,  was  as  much  an  adept  in  irregu- 
lar appropriation  as  Yarrow  himself. 
Bud  Dad  in  all  probability  been,  hke 
^im,  educated  to  steal  for  the  benefit 
«f  tus  master.     It  waa  eome  time  ere 
kia  new  master,  who  had  bought  tiie 
animal  from  a  person  who  dealt   in 
veUing  dogs,  became  aware  of  tliis  ir- 
jEeguhirity  of  morals,  and  he  was  astou- 
lahed  and  teazed  by  the  animal  bring- 
ing home  articles  which  he  had  picked 
lip  in  an  irregular  manner.     But  when 
lie  perceived  that  the  spaniel  proceed- 
ed upon  system,  he  used  to  amuse  his 
l&iends  by  causing  her  to  give  proofs 
of  her  sagacity  in  the  Spartan  art  of 
privately  steahng,  putting,  of  coHrse, 
the  shop-keepers  where  he  meant  she 
«hoald  ex»rrcise  her  faculty,  on  guard 
i«8  to  tl)e  issue. 

The  process  was  cwious,  and  excites 
some  surprise  at  the  pains  which  must 
fciuve  been  bestuwed  t<^  (qualify  the  oni- 

fc  
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mal  for  diese  practices.  So  soon  va 
the  master  entered  a  shop,  the  dog 
seemed  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  re- 
cognizing or  acknowledging  any  con- 
nexion with  him,  but  lounged  about 
with  an  indolent^  disengaged^  and  in- 
dependent sort  of  manner,  as  if  she 
had  come  into  the  shop  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. In  the  course  of  looking  over 
some  wares,  liis  master  indicated,  by  a 
touch  on  the  parcel  and  a  look  towards 
the  spaniel,  that  which  he  desired  she 
should  appropriate,  and  then  left  the 
shop.  The  dog,  whose  watchful  eye 
oii^lit  the  hint  in  an  instant,  instead 
of  following  his  master  out  of  the  shop, 
continued  to  sit  at  the  door,  or  Ue  by 
the  fire,  or  watch  the  counter,  until 
she  observed  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  shop  withdrawn  from 
the  prize  which  she  wished  to  secure. 
Whenever  she  saw  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  unobserved,  she  never  failed 
to  jump  upon  the  counter  with  her 
fore  feet,  possess  herself  of  tlie  gloves, 
or  whatever  else  had  been  i>ointed  out 
to  her,  and  escape  from  the  shop  to 
join  her  master.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
tor  what  purposes  this  animal's  saga- 
city had  been  thus  perverted,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  a  probable 
guess  at  the  particular  method  of  train- 
ing her  to  this  mode  of  peculation. 

We  knew  well  a  gentleman,  in  the 
profession  of  the  law  (to  which  his 
worth  and  honour  rendered  him  an 
ornament),  who  used  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  an  embarrassing  accident 
which  befell  him  on  a  journey  to 
Ivondon,  and  which  may  serve  as  s 
corollary  to  our  tale  of  the  spaniel.  In 
this  gentleman's  youth  (probably  be- 
tween the  1750  and  1760),  the  journey 
betwixt  Edinburgh  and  London  was 
usually  performwl  on  horseback.  Tlie 
traveller  might  either  ride  post,  or,  if 
willing  to  travel  more  economically, 
he  bought  a  horse,  and  sold  him  at 
the  end  of  his  journey.  The  gentle- 
man of  whom  we  speak,  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  horses  as  well  as  a  good 
horseman,  had  chosen  the  latter  mode 
of  travelling,  and  had  sold  the  horse 
on  which  he  rode  from  Scotlaml,  so 
soon  as  he  arrived  iu  London.  With  u 
view  to  his  return,  he  went  to  Smith- 
field  to  purchase  a  horse  the  eveuin<i 
before  he  set  out  northwards.  About 
dusk  a  handsome  horse  was  offered  to 
him  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  he  wati 
led  to  suspect  the  animal  to  be  un- 
«ouud:    as  he  could,  hovfever,  dis- 
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vcrta  no  blemish,  and  u  the  seller, 
eager  (for  reasons  well  known  to  hini- 
aeU')  to  conclude  a  hasty  bargain, 
readuly  abated  even  his  first  mnrlerate 
demand,  our  traveller  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  n  horse,  in  which  his  skill 
could  discern  no  blemish,  at  a  very 
cheap  rate. 

On  the  next  rooming  he  set  out  on 
his  journey.  His  horse  had  excellent 
paces ;  and  the  first  few  mOcs,  while 
the  road  was  well  frequented,  our  tra- 
veller spent  in  congratulating  himself 
on  his  good  fortune.  On  Finchley 
Common,  and  at  a  place  where  the  road 
run  down  one  slight  ascent  and  up  ano- 
ther, the  traveller  met  a  clergyman 
driving  a  one-horse  chaise.  There  was 
nobody  within  sight :  and  the  horse, 
by  his  manoeuvre,  plainly  intimated 
what  had  been  the  profession  of  his 
first  master.  Instead  of  passing  the  one- 
horse  chaise,  he  laid  his  counter  close 
up  to  it,  and  stopt  it,  having  no  doubt 
that  his  rider  would  take  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  vocation. 
The  clergyman,  under  the  same  mis- 
take, produced  his  purse  unasked,  and 
assured  the  inoffensive  and  surprised 
horseman,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
draw  his  pistol.  The  traveller  rallied 
his  horse,  with  apologies  to  the  vener- 
able member  of  the  Church  whom  he 
had  unwillingly  affrighted,  and  pur- 
sued his  journey.  The  horse  next 
made  the  same  suspicious  approach  to 
a  coach,  from  the  windows  of  which  a 
blunderbuss  was  levelled,  with  denun- 
ciations of  death  and  destruction  to 
our  countryman,  though  sackUss,  as 
he  expressed  it,  of  all  offence  in  deed 
or  word.  In  a  word — ^after  his  life 
had  been  once  or  twice  endangered  by 
the  suspicions  to  which  his  horses 
conduct  gave  rise,  and  his  liberty 
as  often  threatened  by  peace-officers, 
who  were  disposed  to  apprehend  him 
as  the  notorious  highwayman  who 
had  formerly  ridden  the  horse  in 
question,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
part  with  the  inauspicious  animal  for 
a  mere  trifle ;  and  to  purchase,  at  a 
pretty  dear  rate,  a  horse  of  less  exter- 
nal figure  and  action,  but  of  better 
moral  habits. 

Thus  have  we  in  some  measure 
paralleled  the  remarkable  circumstan- 
ces which  seemed  at  first  so  starthng 
to  credibility.  We  sincerely  hope, 
however,  that  these  symptoms  of  fla- 
grant immorality  will  not  extend 
themselves  among  the  lower  tribes  of 


creation.  We  are  now  on  our  guard, 
and  may  suspect  malice  prepense  in 
other  insunces.  All  remember  the 
dog  of  Islington  and  his  master. — 

The  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends  ; 

But  when  a  pique  be^^an, 
The  dog,  to  gain  wmc  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 

The  case  of  a  fall  from  a  horse  his 
been  generally  imputed  to  chance-med- 
ley  ;  but  if  the  modern  Houyhnhntns 
so  far  degenerate  from  those  of  Cap- 
tain GutUver,  may  we  not  justly  find 
a  bill  for  murder  on  tbe  same  specitt 
fact'i  ?  If  these  things  are  to  proceed 
im checked,    we   may   hear  of  a  cow 

Eicking  a  milkmaid's  pockets,  or  of  a 
orse  stopping  the  mail-coach  instead 
of  stopping  with  it.  ^Ve  still  hope, 
however,  better  things  of  the  quadru- 
peds of  this  realm  ;  and  trust,  tlut 
animals,  which  have  hitherto  in  the 
article  of  theft  been  more  aintied  a- 
gainst  than  sinners,  will  not  take  gen> 
erolly  to  these  practices,  of  which  they 
have  as  yet  only  been  the  passive  sub- 
jects. 
Tweedside,  3iHh  Sept. 


TH8  HOHODXABLE  HENRY  ER8KINI. 

[The  follawing  eloquent,  elegant,  mon 
fedinj;,  and  charactensdc  Sketch  of  the  late 
Honuuiable  Henry  Erskine  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Jeffrey.  It  has  appeared  in  the  tUdin- 
burgli  Newspapers :  but  so  beautiful  a  coni> 
position  well  desi^rves  to  be  eint>o(!ied  in  a 
less  perishable  publication.     EoiTon.] 

The  Honourable  Henry  Erskins 
died,  at  his  seat  of  Ammondell,  Lin- 
hthgowshire,  on  the  8th  October,  in 
the  7 1st  year  of  his  age ;  he  was  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Henry  David 
Earl  of  Buchan. 

Mr  Erskine  was  called  to  the  Scot- 
tish bar,  of  which  he  was  long  the 
brightest  ornament,  in  the  year  1 768, 
and  was  for  several  years  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates :  he  was  twice 
appointed  Lord  Advocate,  in  l7S2and 
in  IbOG,  under  the  Ilockingham  and 
the  Grenville  administrations.  Dur- 
ing the  years  IS06  and  1807,  he  sat  in 
FarUamcnt  for  the  Dunbar  and  Dum- 
fries district  of  boroughs. 

In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at 
the  bar,  Mr  Ersldne  was  distinguish- 
ed not  only  by  the  peculiar  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  and  the  gracefulness,  ease, 
and  vivacity  of  his  eloquence,  but  by 
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still  rarer  power  of  keeping  those 

uciug  qualities  in  perfect  subordi- 
nation to  his  judgment.  By  their  as- 
sistance he  could  not  only  make  the 
lost  repulsive  subjects  agreeable,  but 
lie  most  abstruse,  easy  and  intelligible. 
in  his  profession,  indeed,  all  his  wit 
ras  argument,  and  each  of  his  delight- 
kil  illustrations  a  material  step  in  his 
casonings.  To  himself  it  seemed  aI- 
rays  as  if  they  were  recoramendeil  ra- 
cier for  their  use  than  their  beauty, 
nd  unquestionably  they  often  enabled 
lim  to  state  a  fine  argument,  or  a  nice 
listinction,  not  only  in  a  more  strik- 
Dgand  pleasing  wuy,  but  actually  with 
[reater  precision  than  could  have  been 
ittaincd  by  the  severer  forms  of  rea- 
oning. 

In  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well 
e  in  the  charniing  facility  of  his  elo- 
luence,  and  the  constant  radiance  of 
food  humour  and  gayety  which  encir- 
ded  his  manner  in  debate,  he  had  no 
Hval  in  his  own  times,  and  has  yet 
had  no  successor. — That  part  of  elo- 
quence is  now  mute — that  honour  in 
libeyance. 

As  a  politician,  he  was  eminently 
distinguished  for  the  two  great  virtues 
of  inflexible  steadiness  to  his  piin- 
dples,  and  invariable  gentleness  and 
urbanity  in  his  manner  of  asserting 
&em.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  habi- 
lual  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
Biscinjation  of  his  manners,  tliat  though 
placed  by  his  rank  and  talent  in  the 
obnoxious  station  of  a  leader  of  opposi- 
tion at  a  period  when  political  uniino- 
Bties  were  carried  to  a  lamentable 
beight,  no  individual,  it  is  believed, 
^as  «ver  known  to  speak  or  to  think 
pf  him  witli  any  tiling  approaching  to 
bersoaol  hostility.  In  return,  it  may 
De  said,  with  equal  correctness,  that 
though  baffled  in  some  of  liis  pursuits, 
pnd  not  quite  handsomely  disappointed 
pf  Bomu  of  the  honours  to  which  his 
Ckuni  was  universally  admitted,  he 
never  allowed  the  nlightest  shade  of 
discontent  to  rest  upon  his  mind,  nor 
the  least  drop  of  bitterness  to  mingle 
Mth  his  bl-xid.  He  was  so  utterly  in- 
capable of  r.ncour,  that  even  the  ran- 
corous felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
made  its  victim. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  deep  sense  of  revealed  religion, 
«nd  that  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Presbyterian  establishment,  which  had 
Jong  been  hereditary  in  his  family. 
His  habits  were  always  strictly  moral 


and  temperate,  and  in  the  hitter  part 
of  Jiis  life  even  abstemious.  Though 
the  life  snd  the  ornament  of  every  so« 
ciety  into  which  he  entered,  he  was 
always  most  happy  and  most  delight- 
ful at  home,  where  the  buoyancy  of 
his  spirits  and  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  found  all  that  they  required  of 
exercise  or  enjoyment ;  and  though 
without  taste  for  expensive  plea.sures 
in  his  own  person,  he  was  ever  most 
indulgent  and  munificent  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  all 
who  depended  on  his  bounty. 

He  finally  retired  from  the  exercise 
of  that  profession,  the  highest  honours 
of  which  he  had  at  least  deserved,  a- 
bout  the  year  IblsJ,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  domestic  retire- 
ment at  that  beaulitiil  villa  wliich  had 
been  formed  by  his  own  taste,  and  in 
the  improvement  and  adornment  of 
wliicb  he  found  his  latest  occupation. 
Passing,  then,  at  once  from  all  the 
bustle  and  excitement  of  a  public  life 
to  a  scene  of  comparative  inactinty, 
he  never  telt  one  moment  of  ennui  or 
dejection,  but  rctainetl  unimpaired,  till 
within  a  day  or  two  of  his  death,  not 
only  all  his  intellectual  activity  and 
social  atlectionKj  but,  when  not  under 
the  tmniediute  affliction  of  a  painful 
and  incurable  disease,  all  that  gavety 
of  spirit,  and  all  that  playful  and  kind- 
ly sympathy  with  innocent  enjoyment, 
which  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young, 
and  the  object  of  cordial  attacnment 
and  uncnv^ing  admiration  to  his 
fHends  of  all  ages. 


HE  EDITOB, 

I  COPIED  the  poems  I  now  send  you 
from  an  Album  in  a  gentleman's  house 
near  Killarney,  where  I  paid  a  visit 
some  summers  ago.  They  were  in- 
scribed there  by  a  stranger,  whose 
name  even  was  unknowii  to  Uie  mas- 
ter of  the  family  ;  and  from  the  singu- 
larity of  that  circumstance,  more  i>er- 
haps  than  from  any  intrinsic  merit, 
they  may  Hud  a  place  in  your  Miscel- 
lany, wnere  it  is  possible  they  may 
again  meet  the  eye  of  the  anonymous 
author.  R.  S. 

LINES    WRITTEN    RN    OAK    ISLAND, 
KILLARNEY. 
Par  in  the  heart  of  Island-solitude 
Oui  Tent  was  pitdieU,  beneath  a  Gr«vc  of 
Oaks. 
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A  scene  more  solemn  nevei  Hermit  choae 
For  penitence  and  prayer ;  nur  pensive  Bard 
Wept  over,  ilreaming  of  his  dying  hour 
And  the  happy  stillness  of  a  sylvan  grave. 
That  ancient  wood  was  breathless  as  a  Tomb, 
Sav*  whea  the  Stockdove  in  hi«  central  haunt 
Awakening  suddenly  a  loud  deep  song. 
Startled  the  silence,  ev'n  as  with  a  peal 
Of  faint  and  far-off  Thunder.   From  the  door 
Of  our  lone  Tent,  thus  wildly-canopied, 
Down  to  the  Lake-side,  gently  sloped  u  Bank, 
Like  the  heaved  boeom  of  tl>e  sea-green  wave; 
VVhurc  the  pure  wnteri^  of  a  crescent  Bay 
Kiss'd  with  a  murnmring  joy  the  fragrant 

heath, 
Impiupled  with  its  bloom*     On  either  side. 
As  emulous  of  that  refulgent  Bank, 
Hills  brightly-girdled  with  subutus-groves 
Rose  up  to  Heaven ;  yetbo  wed  tlieir  lofty  heads 
In  homage  to  that  MouiUain*  where  the  Bird 
Of  Jove  abides.    Right  in  ihc  front  he  spread 
II  is  Cliffis,  hiii  Caverns,  and  luKStreamy  Glens, 
Flinging  an  air  of  wild  sublimity 
O'er  Beauty's  quiet  home  !  Yet,  not  exiled 
Was  that  fair  spirit  from  the  home  she  lov'd. 
Her  sweet  smile  trembled  oiitheo'crahadow'd 

wave 
Even  ut  the  mountain's  foot;  like  dew  it  lay 
On  [he  relenting  sternness  of  the  Rocks; 
The  black  and  6ulleD  entrances  of  Caves 
Dropp'd  wild-flowers  at  her  bidding ;  e''ei  it 

reached 
Her  ear,  the  tumult  of  the  Cataract 
Was  pleasant  music  ;  but  her  perfect  bliss 
Come  from  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  from  the 

clouds 
That  slept  eternal  in  theii  depth  of  rest. 

I  cIosc<d  mine  eye,  that  undisturbed  by  sense 
Of  outward  objects,  I  miglit  gaze  and  gaze 
On  that  transccndant  landscape,  as  it  lay 
Dreamily  iniiu^  in  my  happy  souL 
But  all  seemed  wavering  as  the  restless  Sea, 
Or  tlie  white  moming-misL    Soon  darkness 

veiled 
The  far-withdrawing  Vision,  and  a  blank 
Like  blindness  or  decay  of  memory 
Brooded  where  all  those  glorious  things  had 

shone. 

Up  started  Fancy  from  her  dreamless  steep  ! 
For  la  !  the  loveliest  of  all  earthly  Lakes 
(And  let  me  breathe  thy  name  so  beautiful, 
Winander  f)  lay  before  me,  in  che  light 
Of  the  sweet  Harvest -moon.     She,  gracious 

Queen, 
Hung  motionless  above  the  liquid  vale. 
To  her  us  dear  as  her  own  native  Heaven  ! 
The  diffk  tltat  tower  round  that  romantic  shore 
Socm'd  jealous  of  her  love,  and  gave  tlieir 

breasts 
To  meet  her  tender  smiles :  each  sliaded  Bay, 
Bright  with  the  image  of  its  guardian  Star, 
To  catch  one  glimpse  seem'd  opening  its  fair 

trees; 
Delighting  in  her  mild  and  placid  eye 
The  whispcritig  Islands  softly  hymn'd  her 

praise : 

*  Engle-mountain. 


Gladly  had  all  the  Woodsrevcoledtbcndepdu  | 
To  the  Spirit  glimmering  on  their  topOMit 

boughs ; 

And  the  far  Mountains  that  by  day  appear 
So  stem  and  frowning,  by  herpower  subdued, 
Flung  down  their  mighty  biUks  into  repose 
Like  Genii  by  enchantment  lulled  asleep ! 

Then,  as  if  wafted  on  an  Angel's  wing. 
Wondering  I  fotmd  myself  beneath  the  shade 
Of  my  own  Sycamore,  that  from  its  heart 
Did  nng  a  mournful  and  pathetic  strain. 
Gladsome  withal !  a  strain  that  lowly  breathed 
"  Welcome,  O  Wanderer  !  welconie  to  thy 

Home !" 
A  light  was  in  my  Cottage — I  beheld 
A  sliadow  move  across  it — then  I  heard 
A  sof^  step  gently  stealing  thro'  the  gloom  ! 
Long  was  tlie  silence  that  enchained  our  s<Rik ! 
For  by  his  own  sweet  Fire,  a  Husband  sal 
Once  more!  sat  gazingon  his  iirst-bom  Child, 
Who  on  his  sinless  Mother's  happy  breast 
An  emblem  seemed  of  Innocence  in  Heaven ! 


WRITTEN  AT  MIONIGHTj  DVaiNO  M 
BTOBM  ON  THE  UFFEK  LAKE  OF 
KIl.I-ARNET. 

A  MAD  disturbance  reigns  among  the  moon* 

tains! 
Silence  would  seem  to  be  destroyed  forever ; 
To  foamy  floods  ure  turned  the  playful  foun- 
tains. 
And,  rushing  headlong,  rocks  in  thunder 

sever  ! 
My  spirit  wanders  in  delirious  fever : 
Soiuid,  sight,  and  touch,  are  in  conftudoo 

hurled  j 
The  wildercd  soul  is  lost  in  vain  endeavour 
To  grasp  the  image  of  the  vanished  world  t 
It  is  a  dreatlfhl  storm  !  my  heart  is  bowed 
By  the  strange  tumidt  that  torments  the  sky. 
While  thoughts  of  doubtfid  Past,  from  roU* 
ing  cloud,  ' 

Mingle  with  gleams  ne'er  caught  from  Me- 
mory. 
Methinks  at  this  hour  I  could  wish  to  die, 
Convuls'd  by  Nature's  painful  Majesty  ! 

WllITTEN  miHlNO  A   CI.OOU    ON    THB 

irrrEii  lake  op  kjllarnev. 

W  HEN  last  thy  horrors  blacken'd  on  my  sight, 
Thou  fiendish  Spirit  of  this  wild  abode  ! 
In  ghastly  grandeur  and  tempestuous  night. 
Tltou  sat'st  enthroned  like  Desolation's  God, 
The  vanquished  stars  withdrew  thdr  trem- 
bling light. 
And  stomi.bom  spectres  saikd  along  the 

gloom. 
While  Thou !    exidting  in   tliy  midnight 

might, 
Wert  heard  in  thunder  over  Nature's  Tomb. 
But  hushed  are  now  thy  melancholy  waves. 
No  rock  comes  crashing  down  thy  niwuitain- 

tract, 
A  fcarfid  silence  broads  above  tby  waves. 
And  chains  Like  frost  each  far-s«en  Cataract  I 
For  one  short  hour  thou  liest  on  yonder  steep, 
A  Giant  frowning  tlirou^li  perturbed  sleep. 
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in  Perthshire,  it  vras  lately  ob- 
connnon  Flour  Pii-ste  has  the 
ieriiig  cast  iron  quite  soft,  and 
tr  to  plumbago.     Dr  Thomson  sup- 
that  the  acid  developed  by  the  sour- 
I  of  the  paste  produceii  this  remarkable 
: ;  and  he  infomm  u.s,  that  muriate  of 
_  sesia  produces  a  similar  elTect. 
Id  the  uumerous  experiments  whicli  have 
\y   been  made  on   the  strength  of  iron 
ables,  it  lias  been   ohiserved,  that  a  very 
degn-e  of  heat  was  jjenerated  at  the 
nc  of  fracture.     It  is  said,  however,   that 
effect  \s  not  constantly  pmiluccd.     The 
Btion   of    the    heat   appears   to  arise 
the  latenil  contraction  of  the  iron,  in 
jencc  of  the  longitudinal  force.    The 
bret  or  particles  of  the  iron  must  necessarily 
eacli  other  in   a  lateral  direction, 
nd  therefore  tlie  same  effect  is  prtxluccd  as 
I  the  sudden  condensation  of  irnn,  or  the 
ondeosation    produced   by  the  blows  of  a 
»mmer. 

M.  Guichardier,  hat-maker  in  Paris,  has 

stituted  with  success  tlie  hair  of  the  s^a 

'  and  the  common  otter,  in  place  of  the 

ir  of  the  castor,  which  has  long  been  be- 

'ng  scarce. 

We    understand   thikt   M.   Simonde  di 

nondi,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  His- 

o{  the  Italian  Republics,  has  written 

he  article    PoUlimi  Econmtty,   and   other 

icles,  ibr  the  Edinburgh  EncyclopaxUa, 

aducted  by  Dr  Brewster. 

M.  de  Sismondi  is   at  present  occupied 

oorrecting  the  press  of  the  five  last  vo- 

uues  of  his  great  work  on  tlie  History  of 

be  Italian  Republics. 

CliiorlHc. — Dr  Ure  of  Glasgow  has  lately 

ai«hed  a  very  elaborate  imnf.  of  experi- 

lenti  on  the  controversial  subject  of  chlo- 

'ue.     Their  princi|>al  object  was  to  ascer- 

rhcther  water,  or  its  elements,  existed 

I  and  could  be  extracted  from  muriate  of 

imonia.     He  has  perfectly  succeeded  in 

l>taining  water  from  the  dry  and  recently 

blimed  salt,  by  rrjethods  quite  unexcep- 

nable.     T^e  vupoiir  of  such  muriate  of 

imonia  being  transmitted  through  kmina 

\  pure  nlver,  copper,  and  iron,  ignited  in 

•  tubesi  water  and  hydrogen  were  copi- 

evdved,  while  the  pure  metals  were 

nvctted  into  metallic  nmriates.     This  fiict 

I  decisive,  in  the  Doctor's  opinion,  of  the 

chemical  controversy  relative  to  chlt)- 

and  muriatic  acid,  and  seems  clearly  to 

blish   the  former   theory   of  l^rtiiollct 

Lavoisier,  in  opposition   to  that  more 

e\j  advanced  by  Sir  II.  Davy  with  such 

est  cogency  of  argument  as  to  have  led 

Qoct  all  the  chemists  of  Europe  to  embrace 

I  opintoD.   The  details  of  the  experiments 

ive  been  couiniunicaled  some  tiinc  since 

a   distinguished   member   of  the  Royal 

and  will  be  speedily  laid  before  the 

Vol..  II. 


public.     This  decomposition  of  the  salt  by 
the  metals,  at  an  tlevatt'tl  temperature,  ij, 
analogous  to  the  deroni position  of  potash  in 
ignited  gun-barrels,    by  Gay-Lussac   and 
I'henard. 

Safftit  Lamp. — Sir  Humphry  Davy  has 
made  a  furtlicr  discovery  in  regard  to  com- 
btution,  wliidi  will  prove  a  very  great  im- 
provement to  his  safety  lamp.  He  thus 
describes  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  J,  Hodg- 
son of  Heworth  : — "  I  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  light  perfectly  safe  and  econo- 
mical, which  is  nioit  biUl'unit  in  atmospheres 
in  which  the  flame  of  the  safety-lamp  is 
extinguished,  and  which  bunis  in  every 
mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  tliat  is 
respirable.  It  consisuq  of  a  slender  metallic 
tissue  of  platinum,  which  is  hung  in  the 
top  of  the  interior  of  the  common  lamp  of 
wire  gauze,  or  ir>  that  of  the  twilled  lamp. 
It  costs  from  6d,  to  Is.  and  is  imperiah- 
iible.  This  tissue,  when  tlie  common  lamp 
i«  introduced  into  an  explosive  atmo.^  here, 
becomes  red  hot,  and  continues  to  bum  the 
gas  in  contact  with  it  as  long  as  the  air  is 
rcspirable;  when  the  atmosphere  again  be- 
comes explosive,  the  JIumr  h  relighted.  1 
can  now  biu'n  any  inflammable  vapour, 
either  with  or  without  fhime,  at  pleasure, 
and  make  the  wire  consume  it  cither  with 
red  or  white  heat.  I  was  led  to  diis  result 
by  discovering  slow  combuittiuiis  without 
flame,  and  at  lost  I  found  a  metal  which  ' 
made  these  hannless  combu[<tions  visible." 

Dr  Rettinant  of  Plymouth  has  published 
a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which, 
he  says,  has  been  proved  by  the  first  medi- 
chI  men  of  the  age,  and  has  stood  the  tett 
for  the  last  tliirty  years,  though  perhaps  but 
partially  known  in  England,  if  at  all,  It 
was  discovered  in  Genuany ;  and  in  Dr  H.'» 
travels  through,  and  slay  in  that  country, 
<  which  was  some  years)  he  was  frequently  a 
witness  of  its  success  on  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals tliat  had  been  bitten  fay  mad  dogl. 
He  never  saw  it  tried  upon  tlie  human  m- 
cics,  but  was  credibly  wfonned  by  profes- 
sional gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectabi- 
lity, who  had  tried  it  upon  man  with  the 
same  success,  that  it  never  fouled  aa  a  pre., 
ventive.  It  has  always  been  administered 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  anitnal  had 
been  bitten.  The  recipe  is  as  fallows:— . 
**  When  a  d<)g  or  othf^r  animal  is  bitten  by 
a  mad  doji.  let  the  foUowing  be  given  him 
as  soon  OS  possible — brass  filmgs,  one  dram, 
with  white  bean  meal  (calavonceries),  iu 
milk  or  milk  broth,  well  stirred  together 
The  beans  are  to  be  burnt  hrown  like  ci>lfee, 
and  grotuid  in  a  cotTee-mill,  or  if  finely 
bruised  wil!  do."  The  same  quantity  i« 
sufficient  for  the  human  subject,  and  no  re* 
petition  is  necessary,  as  one  dose  has  by  ex- 
perience been  always  proved  an  eiTectiud 
preventive. 
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A  life-boat,  upon  an  entire  new  principle, 
has  been  completed  by  Messrs  Dodds  and 
Shotton,  boat-builders,  Sunderland,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Davidson,  Esq.  of 
Bishopwearmouth.  She  draws  only  10  or 
11  inches  of  water  when  her  crew  is  on  board, 
not  more  than  2  feet  10  inches  when  filled 
with  water,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  with 
safety  SO  persons.  An  experiment  was 
tried  a  few  days  ago  to  prove  her  buoyant 
properties.  In  the  presence  of  numerous 
spectators  she  was  immersed  in  the  sea  &em 
off  the  pier,  and,  unassisted,  ridded  herself 
of  the  cargo  of  water  in  less  than  40  seconds, 
by  means  of  apertures  'through  the  bottom. 
No  cork  is  used  in  her  construction. 

Count  Sickingen  determines  that  the 
strength  of  Swedish  and  British  iron  is  to 
each  other  as  follows: — British  iron,  348*88 ; 
Swedish  iron,  549-25. 


COct. 


M.  Theodore  de  Sauasore  has  pdbHAed 
the  result  of  a  number  of  espemnenli  to 
determine*  tlie  relative  proportion  of  caxbcde 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  during  sommr 
and  winter.  His  method  was  to  fill  alNfC 
glass  globe  with  the  iur  to  be  ezaranied,  m 
to  put  into  it  a  quitotity  of  barytas  vats. 
The  carbonic  acid  in  the  .ak -was  dctermmcd 
by  the  quantity  -of  caibonate  of  baryta 
ibrraed..^In  winter  10,000  parts  of  air  in 
v^Tune  ^ve  a  mean  of  4-79  parts  of  eUf 
bonic  acid  gas  in  10,000  measures  of  lit 
In  summer  10,000  measures  of  air  gave  ( 
mean  of  7-13  parts  of  carbonic  add  gat  ii 
10,000  measures  of  air. 

M.  Dorion  has  pointed  out  a  very  sin^ 
mode  of  clarifying  the  syrup  of  ttie  saga- 
cane:  he  merely  throws  into  the  boOng 
juice  a  certain  quantity  of  the  bark  of  tbe 
pyramidal  ash  in  powder. 
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We  have  just  seen  the  Fifth  Edition  of 
Dr  Thomson's  System  of  Chemistry.  It  is 
in  four  large  volumes  octavo,  and  is  there- 
fore more  condensed  than  die  former  edi- 
ti(m.  The  whole  of  this  admirable  work 
is  in  a  manner  re-written,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  in  manv  respects  greatly  improved. 
This  distinguished  chemist  very  properly 
regrets  the  new  nomendatural  innovations 
of  Berzelius,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Davy ;  and 
where  new  discoveries  have  called  for  new 
terms,  these  he  has  formed  according  to  the 
laws  laid  down  by  Lavoisier  and  his  associ- 
ates. Every  new  chemical  fact  is  accu- 
rately detailed,  and  all  the  general  chemical 
'  views  worthy  of  notice  are  explained  with 
wonderful  deamess  and  conciseness.  In- 
deed we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming, 
that  this  edition  of  Dr  Thomson's  celebratM 
work  is  the  best  arranged,  and  the  most 
complete  and  philosoplucal  Chemical  Sys- 
tem ever  published  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
that,  in  the  acuteness  of  its  general  views, 
its  originality  and  extent  of  information, 
and  accuracy  of  detaQ,  it  far  exceeds  the 
most  celebrated  Chemical  Systems  of  Prance, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  The  French  ele- 
mentary and  systematic  works  have  always 
been  considered  as  the  best  in  Europe. 

The  lovers  of  poetry  will  rejoice  to  hear, 
that  Lord  Byron's  fertUe  muse  has  produced 
a  iburth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  It  has 
just  been  received  in  London,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  next  month. 

The  Characteristic  Sketch,  by  Professor 
Engel,  entitled,  "  Laurence  Stark,  or  the 
Hamburgh  Merchant,"  and  declared  by 
some  of  the  German  critics  to  be  the  most 
perfect  novel  in  their  language,  is,  we 
learn,  about  to  appear  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, with  an  (hitlinc  of  the  Life  of  it« 
Author. 


In  the  press,  Traveb  dnoc^  Oomnui:, 
Sweden,  <md  Lajdand ;  widi  «  Descr^tioa 
of  the  City  of  St  Petersburgh,  dtmng  die 
Tyranny  oS  the  Emperor  Paul ;  by  E.  D. 
Clarke,  LL.D. ;  being  the  third  and  ImI 
part  of  die  author's  Travels  in  Eim^ie,  Asa, 
and  Africa;  handsomely  printed  in  4tD, 
with  numerous  engravings  of  views,  maps, 

&C. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  General 
View  of  die  Domestic  and  Foreign  Posses- 
sions of  the  Crown ;  the  Laws,  Commenx, 
Revenues,  Offices,  and  other  Establishments, 
Military  as  well  as  Civil ;  by  John  Adfll- 
{^us,  F.S.A.  (author  of  "  the  History  of 
England,  from  the  Accesdon  of  King  George 
HI.  to  the  Conduaion  of  Peace  in  me  Year 
1783,")  4  vols  Svo. 

In  the  press.  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
Japan,  in  the  years  1811,  1812,  and  1813, 
with  Observations  on  the  Country  and  People 
of  Japan,  by  Captain  H.  Golownin  of  the 
Russian  Navy. 

Dr  Turton  is  printing,  in  a  portable  form, 
a  Conchological  Dictionary  of  the  British 
Islands. 

Mr  C.  Feist  will  soon  publish  the  Wreath 
of  Solitude  and  other  Poems,  in  one  vid. 

A  Reply  will  speedily  be  published  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Matthias's  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  or  a  convincing 
and  conclusive  Confutation  of  Calvinism. 

A  Narrative  is  printing  of  Discoveries  in 
Africa,  by  Mr  Burkhardt  He  has  for  some 
years  been  travelling  in  tlie  countries  south 
of  Egypt,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Arab,  and 
by  the  name  of  Shtkh  IbraJiim,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  African  Assodation.  He  is 
stiU,  it  is  said,  prosecuting  his  discoveries, 
and  entertains  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able 
to  reach  Tombuctoo,  from  the  east,  and  pro- 
seed  firam  that  city  to  the  western  coast 
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fiis  would  perfect  the  geography  of  northern 


Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption 
printing  liy  George  Hemiing,  M.D.  of 
idgu  water. 

The  City  of  Refuge,  a  Poem,  in  four 
Books,  by  Mr  Thomns  (Jxiin,  is  in  the  press- 
Mr  Beaufurd.  M.A.  of  Dublin,  is  prepar- 
for  tJie  press,  a  New  Thwiry of  Magntt- 
1,  especially  the  Phenomena  which  relate 
<  the  variation  of  the  Majitietii'  Needle,  de- 
froni  obaen-ation,  and  deinonBlrwed 
true    philosophical    and    uiathcniAiical 
ie».     In  tne  investigation,   magnet- 
m  general  is  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
caloric  on  the  globe  of  the  eartli.     lu  tnog- 
Ht  least  as  far  as  it  aflects  the  needle 
be  author  i>ayii),  tliere  are  four  magnetic 
ileii  near  tlie  terrestrial  poles  ;  which  mag- 
ic poles,   in   each  class,   have  a  rotation 
I  east  to  west,  j)roce«ling  from  the  eftect 
the  perturliating  powers  of  die  sun  and 
" — ,  in  the  difference  between  the  centri- 
'.  and  eiJntrifiigal  forces-     The  revohi- 
r  of  the  northern  magnetic  poles  round 


the  earth's  axis  and  poles  is  complete  in 
1073  years,  and  tiiat  of  the  southern  in  864 
years.  The  northern  nffimiadvc  magnetic 
pole  httj  this  year  (1B17),  at  the  time  ot  the 
vt-mal  equinox,  liiL  71"  2-I'  N.,  Ion.  83' 
W. ;  the  uc^tive  polcj  lat  82"'  12'  N. ; 
Km.  \IV  19'  E.  The  southern  affiniiative 
magnetic  pole  has  lat.  65°  56'  S.,  Ion-  156' 
38'  1'^  ;  the  negative,  lat.  76"  iti'  S.,  loo. 
264°  26'  E.  froui  Greenwich.  And  die 
places  of  the  mean  or  op<^ativc  pole  deriveil 
from  the  effect  of  tlit  four  other  poles,  and 
to  which  the  needle  tends — northern  lat.  7S* 
36'  N.,  Ion.  84°  54/  W. ;  southem  lat.  68* 
4.V  S..  Ion.  14.5°  30'  E.  Frotn  the  effects 
and  places  of  these  mean  operative  poles 
proceed  the  various  phenomena  of  die  mag> 
nctic  needle  ;  as  the  variation,  dip,  pod  don, 
nutation,  ratation,  and  eecular  vitriation. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  History  of 
Elsiiiere  and  Itofia,  an  lipisode  ;  the  merry 
matter  by  John  !\Jathers ;  the  grave  by  a 
solid  Gentleman  ;  in  2  vols  ISino. 

In  the  press,  the  Quakers,  a  Tale ;  by 
Eliza  Lester,  12ino. 


EDINBURGH, 


In  the  press,  Obscrvatinns  on  the  Nature 

~  Treatment  of  Insanity ;  with  an  Account 

the   Numbers  and  Condition  of  Insane 

7US  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireknd,  and 

narks  on  the  Law  relative  to  the  unhap- 

nbjects  of  that  Disease ;    by  Andrew 

lalbday,  M.D.  Edinburgh. 

Tlie  Form  of  Process  before  the  Court  of 
Session,  New  Jury  Court,  and  Commission 
Teinds ;    by  James  Ivory,   Esq.  Advo- 
Vol.  11. 

I  The  Form  of  Process  in  the  Jury  Court ; 
r  John  Kussell,  Esq-  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
!  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Court,  8vo. 
Engravings  (diietiy  from  original  Draw- 
by  Liz»rs  and  Miilt;r)  illutttnitiDg  the 


Anatomy  of  the  Skeleton  ;  by  John  Gordon, 
M.D.  K.H.S.E.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  and  die  Institutes  of  Medidne. 
One  vtil.  Hvo. 

Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Physiology  of  the  Skeleton ;  by  John  Gor- 
don,  M.D.  l-'.R.S.E.  Lecturer  tin  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  and  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine.    One  vol.  8»o. 

The  Sin  and  Danger  of  being  Lovers  of 
Pltasure  more  than  Lovers  of  God,  con- 
sidered and  iUuiitTated  in  two  Discouriics; 
by  die  Kev.  Andrew  Thoiuiion,  A.M.  Min- 
ister of  St  Geot]ge's  Church,  Edinburgh. 
One  vol.  18mo. 
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ACEICULTURE. 

[a  Review,  and  Complete  Abstract,  of  the 
orts  to  die  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
fevend  Departments  of  England ;  by 
Marshall,  5  vols  8vo.     £S,  lis. 

ARCHITECTUnK. 

An  Attempt  to  Dismminate  the  Styles  of 
Dglish  Architecture,  from  the  Conquest  to 
Heforuiotion,  preceded  by  a  Sketch  of 
the  Gredaii  and  Roman  Ordtrs,  wiUi  Noti- 
ces of  nearly  five  hundred  English  build. 
"^    i  4  by  Thomas  Rickman,  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
■  "asley  Sheridan  ;  by  J.  Watkins,  LL.  D. 
f>«rtn.  4u>.     £1,  Us.6d. 


Memoirs  of  the  last  Months  of  the  Life 
of  Mr  Tliomas  Vaughan,  late  of  Penton. 
ville,  ISmo.     »a.  6d. 

BlBLlOORArHY. 

Part  IV.  T.  Ken'  CBtal(«ue  of  New  and 
Second  Hand  Books,  on  sole,  at  53,  Cole* 
man  Street,  London  ;  consisting  of  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Genuan,  Rus- 
sian, Dutch,  &.C  Greek  and  Latin  Clasacs 
with  French  and  English  Translations ; 
also  Dictionaries,  Granmiars,  and  Elemen- 
tary Books,  in  all  Languages. 
chi;misthy. 

System  of  Chemistry  ;  by  Thomas  Thorn- 
son,  M.D.  F.U.S.  &c.  a  new  edition,  en- 
tirely reeoBiposed,  4  vols  8vo.    ^'3. 
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EBOCATIOV. 

Sacred  History,  in  Familiar  Dialogues, 
for  the  Instruction  of  Youth :  to  which  is 
added,  the  .History  of  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of.Kehemiah  to  the  Destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  by  Miss  H.  Neale,  2  vob  12mo. 
10b. 

A  Practical  View  of  Intellectual  Educa- 
tion ;  by  W.  Jacques.     48.  6d. 

The  Dauphin  Virgil,  with  Dr  Carey's 
Oavis  Metrico-Viigiliana  prefixed. 

A  Lexicon  of  die  Primitive  Words  of 
ihe  Greek  Language,  inclusive  of  several 
leading  Derivatives,  upon  a  new  plan  of  ar- 
langonent ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Booth,  8vo. 

98. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Thirty  Etched  Outlines,  from  the  Elgin 
Marbles;  in  one  quarto  volume,  with  a 
letter-press  Introduction;  by  W.  Sharp, 
artist    21s. 

6EOOKAPHY. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India ; 
}n  an  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  Mysoor, 
firom  the  origin  of  the  Hindoo  government 
of  that  state  to  the  extinction  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  dynasty  in  1799  ;  founded  chi^. 
ly  on  Indian  authorities,  collected  by  the 
author  while  officiating  for  several  years  as 
political  resident  at  ttie  court  of  Mysoor ; 
by  Mark  Wilks,  colonel,  vols  2d  and  3d, 
4to.    ^4,  is. 

GEOLOGY. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 
ToL  4th,  part  II.  with  numerous  maps  and 
plates,  4to.     £3,  Ss. 

A  complete  View  of  the  Geolt^  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  a  picturesque  devation 
and  section  ;  by  W.  Smith.    7s. 

HISTORY. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  and  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Royal 
Family,  deduced  principally  from  Accounts 
by  Eye-witnesses;  with  engravings,  8vo. 
108.6d. 

Studies  in  History,  containing  Greece; 
by  T.  Morell,  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

tAW. 

The  whole  Proceedings  on  two  Petitions 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ex  parte  Crosby  in 
re  Crosby,  and  ex  patte  WLlkie  in  re  Crosby, 
heard  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Lin- 
cohi's  Inn  Hall,  Aug  22,  1817.     Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws,  in  which 
it  is  fully  proved  that  except  in  particular 
cases.  Game  is  now,  and  has  always  been, 
by  the  Law  of  England,  the  property  of  the 
Occupier  of  the  Land  on  which  it  is  found 
and  taken;  with  Alterations  suggested  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  System  ;  by  Edw. 
Christian,  Esq.  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
Eng^d  and  Chief  Justice  of  Ely,  8vo.  10b. 

MEDICIKE. 

An  Experienced  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of 
the  Vital  Functions,  with  some  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  In- 
te»nal  Diseases ;  by  A.  P.  Wilson  PhiUips, 
M'^D.  F.R.S.  and  Fellow  of  the  Coll^;e  of 
Pfaysiciant  of  Edinburgh,  8vo.    10s.  6d. 


Mmtldy  Litt  of  New  Publications.  ^fiHL 

An  Essay  on  the  Chemiod  Histotj  ad 
Medical  Treatment  of  Cakoloaa  Dianm; 
by  A.  Marcet.  M.D.  F.R.S.  royal  8vo.  I8i. 

Results  of  an  Investigadon  le^jeeting 
Epidemic  and  Pestilaitial  Diseases,  racfaid- 
ing  Researches  in  the  Levant  oonceraine 
the  Plague ;  by  Charles  M'Lean,  M  J).  i£ 
1. 8va     ISs. 

HISCELLAKIES. 

The  Journal  of  Sdence  and  the  Aiti, 
edited  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Number 
VII.    7s.  6d. 

The  Official  Navy  List  for  October  1817. 
Is.  6d. 

Practical  Chess  Grammar,  or  Introdoe* 
tion  to  the  Royal  Game  of  Chess,  in  a  aeria 
of  plates ;  by  W.  S.  Kenny,  4«o.    76. 

British  Field  Sports,  embracing  Pnwtieil 
Instructions;  by  W.  H.  Scott.  Parts  L 
and  II.     Demy  8vo,  3s.     Royal  8va  &. 

The  Sportsman's  Directory ;  by  J.  Mayo^ 
12mo.    68. 6d. 

Book-keeping,  adapted  to  the  Busineii 
of  the  Country  Corn-merchant ;  «xhibtiiiig 
a  neat  and  concise  method  of  keeping  the 
accounts  by  dou.le-entry,  and  an  improved 
method  of  calculating  the  rent  on  coni 
in  granary,  at  any  given  rate ;  by  C.  Soott 
l8.6d. 

An  Essay  on  Capacity  and  Goiius ;  tir 
prove  that  tliere  is  no  original  mental  supe- 
riority between  the  most  illiterate  and  the 
most  learned  of  mankind ;  and  that  no  ge- 
nius, whether  individual  or  national,  is  in- 
nate, but  sokly  produced  by  and  dependeot 
on  circumstances.  Also,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  Ghosts  and  other  Appearances 
supposed  to  be  supernatural,  8vo.     ISs. 

Johnstone's  London  Commercial  Guide 
and  Street  Directory  ;  on  a  new  and  nvne 
efficient  principle  than  any  yet  established. 
In  foiu:  parts.  Corrected  to  August  31, 
1817, 8vo,     ISs. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  Compendium  or  Epitome  of  Winds, 
Weather,  Waves,  &c. ;  by  James  Hon- 
burgh.    Ss. 

The  Naturalist's  Pocket- Book,  or  Tour- 
ist's Companion ;  being  a  brief  Introduction 
to  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History, 
with  approved  methods  for  collecting  and 
preserving  the  various  productions  of  Na- 
ture ;  by  G.  Graves,  F.L.S.  8vo.  with  eig^t 
plates,  14s. — or  2l8.  coloured. 

No  XXIV.  of  the  new  edition  of  Curtis'i 
Flora  Londinensis  ;  by  G.  Graves,  F.L.S. 
royal  folio,  with  six  plates.  10s.  plaiii— or 
16s.  coloiued. 

yovELS. 

Beauchamp,  or  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  4 
vols  12mo.    £\,  2s. 

Rosa,  or  Village  Inddents,  2  vols.     98. 

Tales  of  the  Fh«-side,  3  vols  I2mo:  12s. 

Ccelebs  Deceived,  2  vols  12mo.    8s. 

Prejudice  and  Physiognomy;  by  Azile 
D'Arqr,  3  vols  I2mo.     15s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Institutes  of  Grammar,  as  applicable  ta 
the  English  Language,  or  as  Introductory 


EMonth}{f  List  of  New  TuhUcatSons. 
of  other  Languages,  sysUma- 
amnged,   and  briefly  expliun«\ ;  to 
at  added ,  some  Chronological  Tables ; 
aes  Andrew,  Ll«  D.    Gs.  6d. 

POETHY. 

tiiez,  •  poem ;  by  A.  C.  D&Uas,  8?o. 
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that  Diocese;   by  G.  H.  Law,  D.  D.  F. a, 
and  A.S.  Lord  Buhop  of  Cheater,     la.  fld, 

TOPOGHAPDY. 

The  Travellur's  Guide  through  Switzer* 
lond,  in  four  parts  :  Itt,  Modes  of  travel- 
ling, value  of  Money  in  the  diflcrent  can- 
tons, and  Descriptiona  of  die  Alps^  Glaciers, 
Lavan^,  the  Siaiplon,  &c.  2d,  Itinerary 
of  Switzerland  ;  with  nimierou!)  plates, 
I8rao.     16s. 

Border  Antiiiuities  of  England  and  Scot- 
land  ;  coinpTising  specimens  of  architecture 
and  M:ulpture,  and  other  vestiges  of  former 
ages,  accooipanicd  by  descriptions  ;  togeth- 
er with  illu-strations  of  remarkable  incidents 
in  border  history  and  uadition  ;  by  Walter 
Scott.  Esq.  Parts  XVL  and  XVII.  to- 
gcther,  medium  4to,  ill,  In.  arid  imperial 
4to.  £l,  12s. 

A  Picturesque  Voyage  round  Great  Bri- 
tain i  conlttining  a  Scries  of  Views  illustra- 
tive of  the  Character  and  Prominent  Fea- 
tures of  tlie  Coast;  by  Wm  DanieU,  A.R.A. 
No  XXXVI,     10b.  6d. 

voYaoes  and  travels. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  t]ie  late 
Embassy  to  China  ;  comprising  an  authen- 
tic Narrative  of  tlie  Public  Transactions  of 
the  Embassy,  of  the  Voyage  to  and  from 
Ciuna,  and  of  the  Journey  over-land  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pci-Ho  to  the  retiun  to 
Canton  ;  interspersed  witli  Observations 
upon  tlie  face  of  tlie  country,  the  policy, 
tlie  moral  character,  and  the  manners  of 
the  Chinese  Xation  ;  by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq, 
Secretary  of  Embassy.  Printed  in  one  vo- 
liune  4to,  luiifonnly  with  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton's account  of  the  former  Embassy ;  illus- 
trated with  maps,  a  portrait  of  Loid  Am- 
herst, and  seven  coloured  plates  of  views. 


inal  Poetry  for  Infant  and  Juvenile 
in   two  parts ;  by  Lucy  Joynes  of 
{ham.     8s. 

rjCS  ANB  POLITICAL    ECONO»fY. 

Jew  System  of  Politicol  Economy, 
I  to  the  pemliar  circumstances  of  the 

times ;  illustrated  by  copper-plates 
Structure  and  .Machinery  of  the  im- 

HydrostAtic  Ship,  8vo.     3s. 

Police  Report  of  May  1817.     is. 

>  of  July  1817.     7s. 

ketch  of  the  Military  and  Political 

of  Ruseia  in  1817;    by  Sir  Robert 

.    8s. 

nt  on  the  Poor  Laws,  July  1817. 

lanre  at  the  State  of  Public  AffJurs, 
is  relates  to  die  Influence  of  .Money 
nance   on    M.iliufactures  and  Com- 

by  a  Friend  to  all,  8vo.     2s. 
sard's  Patliantentary  Debates.     Vol. 
^I.     Completing   the  lost  Session  of 
aent.     X'l,  lis.  6d. 

TIIEOLOOY. 

ions ;  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Matthew  ;  2 
o.     £\,  Is. 

\ddress  deliverctl  to  the  Young  Per- 
\o  were  con6rmed  at  the  late  Visita- 
the  Oiocese  of  Cliester ;  by  G.  H. 
).0.  F.R.  and  A.S.  Lord  Bishop  of 
•.    2d. 

ft  delivered  to  tlie  Clergy  of  the 
Chester  at  the  last  Visitation  of 
EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  No  ered  in  a  Series  of  Lectures  ;    by  J.  Qxw», 

L VI I.  for  October,     la,  6d.  M.D.  8vo.     8s. 

Attempt  to   establish    Physiognomy         The  Edinburgh  Magazine  ;  a  new  Series 

lientific  Principles ;  originally  deliv-  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  No  II.     2s. 
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rvations  sur  les  Modes  et  Usages  de 
pour  servir  d'explication  aux  carica- 
nblieea  sous  le  dtre  du  Hon  Gtftire 
le  commencement  du  XI  Xc.  siede. 

f -dcs  erenemens  Militaires,  ou  Essais 
lUes  siu  leg  campognes  de  1799  k 
vec  cartes  ct  plans  ;  par  M,  le  Comte 
u  Dumas,  Lieutenant-gcncraL  2  vol 

i  sur  rinstruction  des  Aveugles,  ou 
analytique  des  prvcedes  employes 
iinstruire;  par  le  Docteut  GuiUie, 
tr-geii«jral,  et  medecin  en  chef  de 
itian  royal  des  jeuncs  aveugles  de 
8vo. 

liaire  oniversel  de  France,  ou  Hocueil 
4m  genealogies  historiques  des  mai- 


sons  nobles  de  cc  royaume  ;  par  M.  Viton 
de  Saint- AllaJs.     Tome  XJI.  8vo. 

Histoire  Critique  de  rinquisition  d'Es- 
pagnc  dcpuis  I'epoque  de  son  «tab]is:sement> 
par  Ferdinand  V.  jusqif  au  regnc  de  Fer- 
dinand VII.  tirec  des  pieces  originales  des 
archives  du  conseil  de  la  Surpremc,  ct  de 
celles  des  tribunaux  bubiiltcrnes  du  Saint 
Office ;  par  Don  Jcan-Antoine  Llorentc, 
ancicn  secretaire  dc  I'lnquisition  de  la  cour, 
et  troduit  du  rEspagnol  sur  le  monuscrit  ct 
sous  lea  yeux  de  Vauteur  ;  pat  Alexis  Pel- 
lier.    Tome  ler,  8vo. 

Tables  Ediptiques  des  Satellites  de  Jupi- 
ter, d'apres  la  Th^rie  dc  M.  le  Marquis  dc 
Laplace :  et  la  tutalite  des  Observations 
faites  depuia  l(jG?  jusqu'  a  I'lUi  1802 ;  p«i 
M.  Ddiunbre,  iAo. 
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EUROPE. 

nussiA. 
Pfterxburgh,  dugutt  15. — Our  Gazette 
tontain.s  an  article  dated  V'oronetz.  .Ttily  9. 
which  says,  tliat  in  the  environs  of  the  city 
of  Bobro  an  immen»c  quantity  of  worms  w»s 
lUficOTercd  upon  a  sandy  soLL  Thcic  worms 
gnawed  and  destroyed  iill  the  vegeutinn  iip- 
en  the  surtacc  to  an  extent  of  nearly  200 
Ikctes.  I'heir  number  ink:reased  iike  ItHiuts. 
Kveiy  tDesns  was  attempted  to  destroy  tlieni, 
but  without  success ;  at  len)^  a  uolemn 
pr<H«ssion  wag  made,  and  holy  water  sprin- 
kled. The  next  day  a  cloud  of  ravens  and 
other  birds  arrived,  wlio  eat  all  the  wonns 
up  in  three  days. 

Ai(f;uat  l(j The  Kmperor  is  to  quit  this 

capitttl  on  the  1st  September.  His  abiience 
wjl]  be  from  tifteen  to  sixteen  months.  His 
Mftjesty  win  first  proceed  to  W'itepsk,  in- 
raact  the  tioop.'i  fdrniinij  part  of  the  corps 
fVuitnet  of  General  Barclay  de  ToUy,  and 
arrive  at  .Moscow  in  November.  Here  lie 
will  remain  till  June,  when  he  will  proceed 
to  visit  the  southern  provinces  of  his  einjiirc. 
He  will  go  to  Astracan,  to  the  Crimea,  and 
inspect  the  troops  of  General  Bennin({sen  ; 
then  pass  into  Germany,  to  assist  at  the  as- 
sembly lixed  in  181.5  l)y  tlie  Allii-d  Sove- 
reigns, and  which  will  be  held  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Mayne,  or  at  Aix-la-Chapellc.  Af- 
ter this  he  wtU  viidt  Warsaw,  and  from 
thence  return  to  Petersburgh. 

Au/^nxt  29. — Since  the  greatest  part  of 
Poland  has  fumed  a  distinct  kin^jdom  un- 
der tile  ridf  of  the   I'^mperor,    we   cannot 
overlook  the  favourable  changes  which  have 
L|be«o  operkied  in   that  state.     There  have 
rbeeii  established  nnt  only  schools  for  sci- 
ences, tut  ah.>  a  great  number  of  elemen- 
tary onts  iiiid  seminaries,  which  are  already 
on  a  very  good  footing.     The  trictliod  of 
LPei>ta]o2)(i  is  followed  in  some  parts  of  Po- 
land,   but  that  of  Lancaster  seerus  better 
suited  to  the  cuunti-y  ;  and  the  Kiiiperorhos 
alreaily  sent  for,  L:]  order  to  establiith  him 
ml  Warsaw,  one  of  the  young  Kusidans  who 
~*  kve  been  studying  this  nu^tluMt  in  England 
Eat  the  expense  of  tlit*  governnient. 

GERMA^fY. 

-'  ricntm,  AngiiM  Stt — Several  clays  ago 

Bews  was  received  here,  tliat  as  tlie  rei^jaing 

Prince  of  Stuhrcmberg,   who  has  hevn  for 

some  time  at  lifftrdir.g,  his  principal  estate, 

situate  below   Lint-^  on  the   lJai<iibc,  was 

iCtanding  in  a  bul'^ony  of  Teas  castle,  which 

i%as  under  repair,  and  not  coiiipk-U'ly  tinish- 

],  it  gave  way ;  besides  many  bnuscs,  his 

legs  were  broken  in  several  places. 

It  is  said  that  a  captain  and  an  inkecpcr 


have  just  discovered  another  gold  mine.  It 
is  near  Drunnuw  in  iMoraviu,  on  an  estate 
liclofiging  to  Count  D'llles'tazy.  Report 
sutes  it  to  be  Ihv*  richest  mine  tliat  bn 
hitherto  been  discovered. 

The  Ex- King  of  Rome  is,  it  is  now  feaid, 
destine*!,  when  he  becomes  uf  ajje,  to  enter 
into  huly  onlers,  and  to  he  appointed  Ardi- 
biihop  Primate  of  ilati.shon,  and  Arch- 
Chancellor  of  the  Genuan  empire.  The  re. 
vcrsioD  of  his  principality  fti  Parma,  it  will 
be  re-aJlerttd,  was  lately  settled  upoa  the 
Ex-Qui/en  of  Ktruria. 

Fiiiyihfirt  (on  t/t£  Oder),  Scpintiber  1_ 
There  have  been  successively  published  in 
Prussian  Holland,  ordinances  of  the  greatest 
unpoitance,  rehitive  to  the  commerce  and 
agritultim*  of  that  kingdom.  These  ordi- 
nances tend,  in  particubr,  to  afibrd  a  ftdl 
and  entire  liberty  for  industry  to  develope 
itself.  It  is  said  also,  that  when  the  En^ 
peror  Alexander  shuU  atrive  nt  Warsaw  to 
reuiain  there  Si;verttl  months,  he  intends  ttf 
examine  minutely  every  thing  which  may 
contribute  lo  the  amelioration  of  the  Poks. 
The  number  of  colonistts  \\aa  considerably 
augmented  of  late  Agricidture  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  flourishing. 

HAMBt'HGH. 

GiiUanl  E.iploU, — Hamburgh,  Augutt 
li  — A  letter  from  the  brave  Captain  Schau- 
mann,  of  tlie  Hussian  ship  Iiidiidrt/,  dated 
Lisbon,  on  the  I7di  ult.  contains  tlie  foQow- 
itig  interesting  details  of  the  capture  and  re- 
capture uf  his  vcsskI  : — "  Tlie  Algcrine  p- 
rate  brig  of  22  guns  had  hoisted  the  English 
flag:  lie  suuimoned  the  captain,  in  gwd 
English,  un  tlie  ^(d  of  July,  at  noon,  near 
Cape  Kinisterre,  lo  come  on  board-  The 
latE'  r,  not  thinking  it  could  be  an  Algerine 
crui.«;er,  proceeded  in  his  boat  towards  her ; 
and  it  was  only  when  he  came  very  near 
that  he  aaw  the  crew  Ijring  flat  on  the  deck ; 
all  which  he  thought  very  strange.  Having 
got  on  board,  he  exhibiti^  his  papers ;  but 
he  was  told  they  were  of  no  use,  unless  he 
hitd  a  Turkisb  pass[)ort.  I  lis  vessel  and 
cargo  were  declared  a  fair  prize  ;  and  eleven 
men,  armed  witli  muskets,  pistols,  and 
sabres,  took  possession  of  the  ship,  while 
five  of  her  crew,  including  the  pilot,  two 
Russians,  and  tlic  adojited  eon  tif  the  cap- 
tain, were  carried  on  board  the  pirate  ves- 
sel. These  persons  are  now  in  slavery.  As 
soon  as  the  pirates  h.id  taken  the  vessel  and 
shut  up  the  captain  and  remainder  of  the 
crew  in  the  fore-hold,  the  hatch  of  which 
was  guarded  by  one  of  them  with  a  nuked 
sahre,  they  steered  for  Algiers,  and  patted 
Oporto  on  the  M\  of  July.  Iti  the  mem 
time,  Captain  Schaumann  engaged  his  peo- 
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jjie  to  tmdcrtake,  at  the  hazard  of  theii  lives, 
^M  leooTery  of  their  veeaeL  They  accord- 
iof^j  forced  -their  way  up  the  hatchway  cm 
ibe  5th,  and  attacked  the  Turkish  crew  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity.  After  a  battle, 
wbiw  lasted  an  hour,  they  succeeded  in  kill- 
ii^  the  whole  eleven,  and  threw  the  bodies 
into  the  sea.  In  this  unequal  contest.  Cap- 
tain Sdiaumann  was  severely  wounded  on 
dw  head,  in  the  back,  and  in  the  hand. 
His  five  sailors  came  off  tolerably  well. 
Seaioely  had  they  congratulated  each  other 
on  their  victory,  when  another  corsair  hove 
io  og^tt  but  h^pily  they  escaped  this  new 
itaaget,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Lisbon 
in  safety  on  the  7th." 

September  18. — Oluf  Ocken,  command- 
jag  the  Hambui^h  ship  Leonora,  who  has 
made  40  voyages  to  Greenland,  states,  that 
he  was  this  year  on  the  coast  of  that  coun- 
bty,at  midnight,  on  tl;e  4th  of  June,  in  lati- 
tude 79,  and  saw  the  estimated  longitude  of 
S*  6S^  W.  from  Greenwidi.  He  observed 
Ab  land  fiutfaer  to  the  N.  and  stretching 
ftom  S.  to  N.E.,  there  were  two  high  moun- 
tains on  it.  The  coast  was  nearly  clear  of 
iee«  but  a  fog  arising  prevented  his  explor- 
ing it. 

PRUSSIA. 

Bretbv,  Augiut  26. — A  part  of  the  in- 
habitants here  belonging  to  the  first  class  of 
the  laodwehr,  who  were  now  to  be  enrolled 
in  it«  refused,  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
soliject,  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  in  the 
time  appointed,  and  thus  caused  a  delay  in 
adminutering  the  oath  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  it,  which  induced  some  of 
Ae  iU-disposed  to  prevail  on  some  of  the 
viOing  to  refuse  the  oath  :  a  second  time 
being  appcnnted,  the  oath  was  taken  by  a 
■maU  number,  but  refused  by  the  greater 
part  in  consequence  of  these  instigations ; 
some  who  took  the  oath  were  even  ill-treat- 
ed by  ajiumber  of  those  who  reftised  the 
niaintenance  of  the  law  of  civil  order ;  and 
the  safety  of  the  well-disposed  made  it  ne- 
eeasaiy  to  remove  those  who  had  shown 
tibete  evil  ditnositions,  to  prevent  further 
ndscfaievous  effects.  This  circumstance  was 
embraced  by  some  hundred  wretches  on  the 
pwwing  of  the  23d,  to  commit  riotous  ex- 
OMses  ;  though  the  tumult  was  soon  quelled 
bjr  the  energetic  measures  of  the  military 
and  dvil  auuiorities,  the  rioters,  however, 
had  time  to  commit  excesses  on  several  pub- 
lic edifices.  Several  of  them  have  been  ar- 
rested and  delivered  to  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Justice  of  the  province,  to  be  tried  and 
punished.  All  the  honest  inhabitants  have 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  affair ;  the  bur- 
gesses have  pronounced,  by  the  organ  of 
uieir  magistrates,  and  the  city  deputies,  as 
their  representatives,  their  honourable  senti- 
ments, by  declaring,  "  that  they  will  im- 
mediately expel  from  among  them  (repa}dng 
die  sum  paid  for  the  freedom  of  the  city) 
■n  suidi  as  shall  persist  in  refusing  to  obey 
Ihc  law  respecting  the  landwehi." 
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The  ofiSeial  netiee  Mspeoting  the  anest 
of  Colonel  Massenbach,  stating  that  he  had 
proposed  to  the  Prussian  Government  to 
purchase  MSS.  for  a  large  sum,  threatening 
to  publish  them  in  case  of  refusal,  gives  the 
editor  of  our  Gazette  occasion  to  say,  "  that 
he  has  learned  from  Authority,  that  Colonel 
Massenbach  had  entered  into  nidations 
with  a  London  bookseller  for  the  sale  of  the 
manuscript  in  question,  and  that  after  the 
bookseller  had  offered  him  a  considerable 
sum,  he  demanded  the  same  sum  of  the 
Prussian  Government.''  Whether  Colonel 
Von  Massenbach  suffers  innocently  time 
will  show.  But  he  is  unable  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  single  accusation,  that  he  of- 
fered to  sell  the  suppression  of  certain  MSS. ; 
nothing  can  ever  dear  his  name  from  this 
stain,  and  the  list  of  upright,  disinterested 
friends  of  their  country,  in  whom  our  times 
were  so  rich,  is  poorer  by  one — "  Vir  t«fc- 
ger  viiasceleriigttepurus." — Franfc/brt  Ga- 
zette, Sept.  13. 

BWITZEKLAKD. 

Melting  of  the  Snow  on  the  Alpt. — Those 
who  sleep  beneath  the  olive  and  the  vine  on 
the  slope  of  Vesuvius  or  ^Etna,  for  a  while 
may  forget  the  furnaces  that  are  boiling  be- 
low; the  calm  of  their  deUdous  dmiate 
leads  them  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  think 
little  of  the  future ;  but  the  period  is  fast 
coming  round  when  their  lovely  dwellings 
are  covered  with  the  *'  blackness  of  dark- 
ness, and  nothing  is  left  them  but  despair." 
The  interesting  valleys  that  diverge  from 
the  Alps,  after  half  a  century  has  passed 
away,  have  been  visited  by  misery  in  another 
shape.  Although  they  daily  see,  as  it  were, 
destruction  asleep  upon  their  mountains, 
and  they  know  not  how  soon  he  may  be 
aroused,  yet  neither  their  traditions,  nor 
the  marks  of  former  devastations,  warn 
them  to  remove  their  dweUingg  from  his 
fatal  path ;  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  harmless 
seasons  seems  to  render  the  gladers  as  abid- 
ing as'  the  granite  on  which  they  repose. 
The  Tyrol  and  Switzerland  have  experienc- 
ed, from  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature, 
a  calamity  more  dreadAil  than  an  eruption 
of  fire.  A  warm  south  wind  had  continued 
to  blow  for  three  days  (before  the  27th  ult.) ; 
the  dismayed  inhabitants  witnessed  the 
snows  on  their  mountains  vanishing ;  every 
succeeding  morning  they  saw  new  signs  of 
the  coming  desolation — spots  of  black  in  the 
hitherto  perpetual  white; — strange  rocks 
began  to  show  their  portentous  visages,  and 
throw  their  unknown  sliadows  across  the 
surrounding  snow; — and  new  torrents,  pour- 
ing down  the  green  hollows  of  the  moun- 
XaxDB,  startled  the  beholders,  who  thought, 
from  their  whiteness,  the  snow  itself  was. 
descending. 

In  the  Tyrol,  the  Inn  and  the  Lyll  sud- 
denly rose  higher  than  in  1 769,  sweeping 
away  bridges,  trees,  and  houses,  in  their 
course. 

It  is  asserted,  in  accounts  from  I^aiisanne, 
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Uiat  the  country  is  destroyed  between  Ra- 
gatz  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  In  one 
night,  between  the  27th  and  28th,  the 
Bhine  rose  above  all  embankments,  tore 
them  down,  and,  spreading  itself  over  the 
plains,  ruined  the  finest  harvest  that  had 
been  promised  for  years.  Haag  and  Salez 
in  Werdenbeig,  Drepoltzen,  Sdiuiter,  and 
Wianau  in  the  Rhinthal,  are  under  water. 
The  valleys,  all  the  way  to  Bemang,  present 
to  the  view  an  immense  lake,  and  boats  are 
plying  over  places  where  water  was  never 
seen  before. 

These  beautiful  countries,  inhabited  by  a 
])ighly  interesting  people,  have  suffered, 
within  these  twenty  years,  every  dreadfid 
national  calamity  in  succession.  Involved 
in  tlie  vortex  of  the  French  Revolution,— 
torn  by  intestine  broils,  their  usual  watch- 
fulness,— their  wonted  energy  was  destroyed, 
—and  when  the  French  themselves  entered 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  they  found  no 
resistance.  They  rapidly  desolated  the 
country,  and  glutted  themselves  with  blood 
an4  brutal  licentiousness ;  a  long  reign  of 
tyranny  has  since  been  the  hai^  fate  of 
Switzerland,  who  felt  it  no  doubt  as  the  lion 
did  the  kick  of  the  ass. 

As  freedom  returned  to  them,  the  laws  of 
nature  seemed  unhinged,  and  one  season 
their  harvest  was  blasted  by  unwonted  cold, 
the  next,  a  supernatural  heat  has  melted 
fheir  everlasting  snows ;  and  when  they 
looked  with  hope  to  returning  plenty,  the 
resistless  deluge  has  swept  it  from  before 
their  qres.  Thousands  of  them  have  fled 
to  foreign  countries,  and  the  following  two 
pitifiil  instances  tend  to  show  the  additional 
misery  they  are  every  where  meeting  with. 

Boston,  July  4, 1817 — The  rage  of  emi> 
gration  from  Europe  to  this  country  pre- 
vails to  such  a  degree,  that  every  ship  which 
arrives  is  crowded  with  emigrants,  who,  on 
their  arrival,  are  half  starved.  Among 
those  last  arrived,  the  most  are  Swiss,  Wir- 
tembei^ers,  and  Palatines.  Last  week 
there  arrived  here  four  ships  from  Holland, 
with  3350  Swiss  on  board  from  the  Can- 
tons of  Basle  and  Zurich,  who  were  in  the 
most  wretched  condition. 

Latisanne,  Sept.  16. — One  hundred  and 
six  of  our  fellow  coimtrjmaen  are  now  in  the 
Tagus,  off  Lisbon,  dreadfully  destitute. 
These  unfortunate  individuals  embarked  in 
Holland  for  the  United  States  of  Amoica, 
having  paid  a  part  of  their  passage.  They 
did  not  discover,  till  it  was  too  late,  that 
the  small  brig  in  which  they  were  crowded 
was  short  of  provisions  and  water.  The 
Captain  put  into  PI}miouth  harbour,  under 
the  pretext  of  obtaining  an  additional  sup- 
ply, and  demanded  a  farther  advance  of 
money  from  the  passengers ;  he  spent  this 
sum,  again  put  to  sea,  and  they  arrived  at 
Lisbon  without  any  means  of  continuing  their 
voyage.  In  this  utuation,  these  umortu- 
nate  emigrants,  punished  too  late  fbr  their 
want  of  foresight,  solicited  the  charity  of 
some  Swiss  residents  at  Lisbon.    A  coUec* 
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tion  was  made,  which  piodneed  100  lam, 
but  this  was  not  found  sufficient  to  pn>nk 
for  conveying  them  to  their  deatimition,  ni 
their  prospects  are  most  JamentaUei 

The  most  important  iittdBgeoee  fam 
Paris,  during  the  last  month,  reliUes  to  i 
great  change  in  what  we  may  call  the  Min- 
istry of  France ;  and,  without  doubt,  the 
King  has  now  found  himself  imder  the  ne- 
cessity of  committing  his  government  to  die 
care  of  those,  whatever  nuy  be  their  red 
principles,  who  have  hitherto  diewn  moie 
anxiety  for  a  f^  constitution  than  for  ifae 
Intimate  claims  of  his  fiunily. 

The  general  Election  of  Deputies  fiiilov- 
ed ;  and  we  have  seen  France  present  he^ 
self  before  us  (for  we  can  hardly  include  die 
rest  of  Eiuope  among  the  spectators,  Ibej 
not  being  connoisseurs)  undor  the  interest 
and  excitement  of  a  popular  election.  Slie 
rather,  perhaps,  bears  her  new  facoltki 
awkwardly,  like  a  child  during  the  fint 
walking  month  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  qpeo- 
tade  is  extremely  gratifying,  when  we  w- 
collect  the  striking  contract  it  makes  wiiii 
the  carelessness  and  apathy  of  the  coontiy 
when  led  by  the  iron  hand  of  Napoleon. 

Paris,  Augutt  30 — The  Count  de  Bi^ 
pin  set  off  tins  morning  at  three  o'dock. 

Numerous  English  continue  to  arrive  m 
France.  They  write  from  Boulogne,  that 
the  number  of  Engli^  families  establiihed 
in  that  dty  and  its  environs,  to  pass  the 
sxunmer  season,  amounts  to  about  1500. 

Marshal  Davoust,  Prince  of  EckmnU, 
Minister  of  War  under  Bonaparte,  has  re- 
turned to  active  service  within  tnese  few  days, 
and  to  the  favour  of  the  King.  He  is  one 
of  the  subscribers  of  the  famous  address  to 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  published 
after  the  batde  of  Waterloo,  in  which  we 
find  the  fbllowing  pass^es : — ■<  The  Boor- 
Ixms  are  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
French  nauon;  th^  offer  no  guarantee  ts 
the  nation."  He  afterwards,  however,  dis- 
avowed the  signature  to  this  addrera.  The 
wife  of  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  is  the  sister 
of  the  famous  General  Leclerc,  and  daugh- 
ter of  a  good  haberdasher  of  Pontoise. 

Between  the  19th  and  27th  ulL  then 
entered  Calais  from  Dover  23  packet  boats, 
with  692  -Passengers;  and  there  quitted 
Calais  for  xjover  28  jwcket  boats,  with  444 
passengers. 

Thursday,  the  11th,  the  aeronaut  Margat 
is  toefibct  a  nocturnal  descent  in  an  illumi- 
nated parachute,  garnished  with  fire-woifa, 
the  explosion  of  which  is  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  descent 

The  Journal  de  la  Cdte  d'Or  of  the  17di 
instant,  relates  several  dreadful  accidents 
caused  by  the  wolves  who  infest  the  woods 
of  that  department  Three  young  girb 
have  been'  devoured  by  these  animals ;  one 
in  the  forest  of  Chardenois,  and  the  other 
two-  in  the  woods  adjoining  Mircaeafi  and. 
Pontailler-sur-Saone.    At  Bouze,  neaz  Be^ 

a 
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a  wolf  furiously  attacked  six  persons 

irelj  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and 

led  them  all.     A  young  mail  had  the 

^oonge  to  leize  it,  calling  at  the  tame  tinic 

-*-->  BMutuce,  and  the  wolf  wa«  killed  in  his 

DC     Near  Auxonne,  two  children,  from 

:  to  14  yean  of  age,  were  aliio  attacked  by 

^"wolf ;  one  of  them  would  have  been  kill- 

1,  but  for  the  courage  of  his  little  comrade, 

never  ceased  beating  the  animal  until 

:  let  go  his  hold. 

i  l*aTit,  Sejit.   22 The  ubie   of  deaths 

births,  drawn  up  by  the  twelve  munici- 
liiies  of  Paris  ibr  the  year  1816,  presents 

tbUowing  results  : — 
The  number  of  deaths  in  1B16  amounted 
19,W)1  ;  in  1815,  to  81,549;  the  differ- 
17*8  less  in  1S16.     Of  this  number, 
t,4^  died  at  their  own  homes,  viz.— of  the 
Jeiex,  6176  ;  of  the  female,  S:il3.     In 
class  is  conipTehende<l  278  bodies  dc> 
.  at  the  Morgue,  and  7312  who  died 
I  die  military  and  civil  hospitals,  viz.  of 
!  male  sex,  3683 :  of  the  fanule,  3629. 
oiunber  of  persons  who  died  of  the 
oall-pox  diiring  the  year  1816,  was  150, 
E.— of  the  male  sex,  79;  of  the  female,  71. 
lie  number  in  IS  1 5  was  1 90,  being  40  more 
last  year.     The   suicides  during  the 

1816   amounted    to    1B8,    viz 132 

,  66  women.  In  1815  they  were  only 
175.  The  births  in  1816  amounted  in  the 
vholc  to  22,366,  viz. — of  the  male  sex, 
\,SM  i  ot  the  female,  10,783.  The  num- 
'  of  deaths  being  19,B0 1,  the  births  ex- 
'  tkcm  by  8565.  In  1816  there  were 
diDwned,  vi2.^222  men,  56 
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The  expedition  which  is  preparing  at 
Cadiz  for  Buenos  Ayrcs  will  soon  be  com- 
pictcd,  by  taking  a  certain  number  of  men 
from  every  corps  in  the  army. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Johnea,  of  the  aloop 
WiliUvn,  by  his  owners  in  London,  dated 
Cadiz,  September  6,  181 7  : — 

1  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  my  safe  ar- 
rival here  in  three  days,  from  Lisbon,  bxit 
sliould  have  tiad  a  snorter  passage,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Spanish  brig  of  war  the 
Foliinhrr,  of  Cadiz,  which  dxd  me  a  great 
deal  of  damage.  As  soon  as  she  hailed  me, 
she  immediately  opened  a  fire  on  me  (being 
not  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards 
distant)  with  great  guns  and  small  amis, 
which  tore  the  mainsail  very  much,  giving 
me  no  time  to  do  any  thing.  At  last  I  got 
out  the  boat,  and  went  in  her;  and  while 
going  OQ  board  the  brig,  she  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual fire  pf  musketry  for  more  than  ten 
minuUa.  This  hurt  my  feeling*  very  much, 
expecting,  when  I  came  on  board,  to  find 
my  son,  mate,  and  tiic  two  KngUsIi  pusseu^ 
gers  who  were  on  bonid,  shot,  as  I  had  no 
less  than  one  twelve-pounder  and  eleven 
musket-shnt  through  luy  mainsail,  two 
through  the  fiiresail,  one  in  the  mainmast, 
and  otlicrs  tlirou^h  the  bulwarks  and  bows. 
The  jib-sheets,  topma^t-^bruuds,  gofl-top- 
sail-tic,  and  main-halyiuds,  besides  the 
boat's  gripes,  were  shot  away,  but  happily 
no  one  hurt. 

The  African  Corsairs  are  again  beginning 
to  sprtaU  alarm  throughout  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  tlieir  deprcdauans. 
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MadfU,  Auffiut  31 — In  the  course  of 
months  of  October  and  November,  there 
1  sail  from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  two  squa- 
ns,  with  a  certain  number  of  transports, 
witlt  troops  and  ammunition  of  all 
s,  destined  for  our  South  American  pos- 
'ITie  first  expedition  that  will  sail 
I  for  Peru,  whither  it  will  convey  four  or 
ve  thousand  men  of  all  arms.     The  second 
in  have  on   board  3000,  and  wiU  be  ap- 
lied  according  to  circumstances,  and  as  mi- 
events  may  require.     With  respect  to 
I  auxiliary  troops,  which,  it  is  said, 
vcre  to  join  outs  in  order  to  secure  the  pa- 
of  the  colonies,  it  now  appears 
bat  there  was  no  foundation  for  that  rum- 

The  insurgent  privateers,  belonging  to 
^venturers  of  every  nation,  swarm  in  all 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
s,  and  from  there  even  to  the  Straits 
■  Gibraltar.  No  flag  is  secure  from  thdr 
epredations.  Is  not  the  whole  of  Europe 
Bierested  in  putting  an  end  to  the  excesses 
T  these  pirates,  who,  more  numerous  tlun 
Buccaneers  and  Corsairs  of  old,  ore  also 
Dore  dangerous  ?  There  is  a  talk  of  vigo- 
measures  being  pursued  towards  them  ; 
the  whole  is  uncertun  at  present, 
Vol..  11. 
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It  is  only  now  in  Spanish  America  where 
scenes  of  action  are  titt«l  to  arouse-  nur  hopea 
or  oui-  fL-ars, — and,  tironi  their  distance,  and 
the  uncertainty  tlirown  over  tlie  events  diere, 
the  intjerest  wt  feel  is  indeed  much  like  that 
from  a  dramatic  representation.  The  North 
Americans  appear  to  be  absorbed  in  con- 
templating the  exertions  of  their  new  allies. 
Their  own  immediate  concerns  are  forgotten 
— evrn  the  great  journey  of  their  President 
is  hardly  noticed — they  even  seem  to  look 
on  die  varying  contest  with  such  a  steady 
gaze,  chat  they  see  things  double — nay,  si- 
most  all  of  our  iiiformation  comes  through 
tlieir  hands,  and  they  multiply  tlic  original 
accounts  like  a  phUosjpher  propagating  jxi- 
lypi,  by  cutting  them  in  pieces — they  so 
mangle  them  bd'oru  they  let  tlieiu  go  agaiui 
that  we  are  never  sure  whether  it  is  tlia 
hea<1  nr  the  tail,  or  a  wing,  or  a  claw,  that 
they  think  proper  to  senil  u«>, 

I'hilud<l(ihhi,  Aiii^ust  9.— It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  wliat  purpose  it  can  answer  to 
represent  St  Augustine,  in  Florida,  as  a 
potation  resembling  Gibraltar,  It  is  notliing 
niorc  than  a  quadrangle,  with  rcguLtr  bos- 
tions  at  the  aaigle*.  Its  principal  ttrengtl|. 
oonsjfts  in  the  excellence  of  the  stone  « 
O 
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which  it  it  composed,  quarried  in  the  adja- 
\  Cent  iiland  of  Anostuis.  The  town,  which 
nioa  not  contain  moK  than  3(KK)  penous, 
u  aln  Eunounded  by  a  wall,  whicli,  «iUi 
the  bouses,  are  of  hidUbi  material  wiih  the 
fort ;  but  it  is  no  way  superior  to  Mobile, 
which  General  Wilkinson  look  with  not 
more  men  tlian  General  M'Grcgor  com- 
oiandg.  But  an  attack  on  St  Augu&linc  is 
.not  in  the  views  of  General  McGregor.  The 
fanportatice  of  his  present  position,  where 
vessels  of  any  burden  may  find  a  harboiu 
«nd  s  nfe  undiiig,  and  very  toon  a  good 
mu^et,  cannot  be  desired  to  be  exdiangcd 
for  St  Augtistine,  into  the  harbour  of  which 
no  vcsstl  can  enter  Uiat  draws  more  than 
cit;lit  feet. 

Immense  damage  has  been  done  in  (he 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, in  New  Jersey,  &&  by  what  is  term- 
ed a  frcschet,  or  EuildifR  rising  of  die  waters. 
In  the  tower  jmrt  of  Ualtiniore,  the  water 
rose  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  several  lives 
■were  lost,  and  most  of  the  bridgea  were 
broken  down.  We  extract  the  following 
partictdats  on  the  subject : — 

TViiifiirigtwi,  August  W, — The  bridge 
on  Ninth  Street,  and  part  of  the  upper 
bridge  leading  to  George  Town,  were  swept 
Bway.  and  tlie  arch  of  the  Tiber  firidge,  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  was  burst,  and  near- 
ly demolished  by  the  force  of  the  flood. 

Diemlful  Iuu}uititioH. —  Vork  fPrnn.) 
Augimt  IJ — The  9th  of  August  1817  will 
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in  the  new  world  where  Humboldt  fbtoul 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  estimated  (oaifr 
what  according  to  their  real  value,  and  pur- 
sued with  die  enthusiasm  they  merit,— 
whore  indeed  knowledge  was  increasing  vitb 
great  rapidity, — and  where  tliu  principal  liin 
of  the  highly  intelligent  nobUity  was  the*. 
melioration  and  happiness  ot  the  people, 
shoidd  be  expcnenang  the  horrtirs  of  a  pn- 
troctcd  intestine  war.  But  of  their  biul 
success  we  can  have  but  little  doubt.  Tb« 
imbecile  and  foolish  government  of  the  ido- 
iher  coimtry  will  be  found  at  hut  to  mgt 
unequal  war  with  the  activity  and  talat 
always  elicited  in  a  struggle  for  ftcedomr— 
and  had  those  brave  men  beea  awantiflg, 
whom  we  ourselves  trained  to  diadnlioc  and 
valour,  when  the  good  cause  was  tncii  ovn, 
the  contest  wn^ndd  have  been  of  compuative- 
Iv  short  duration.  And  much  wc  marrd, 
that  dio  cnei^ea  of  those  whom  we  taught 
at  loiit  to  conquer  under  the  banners  of  liber- 
ty, should  be  so  employed.  We  cdDect  for 
our  readers  a  few  of  the  latest  and  more  in- 
teresting rumours. 

Three  vesceli  have  already  siuled  witbin 
tliesc  few  days  from  the  river  Thamet  lor 
South  America,  with  about  200  pcntoni  on 
board,  principally  military.  They  are  the 
Alurgan  RittlUr  schooner,  tlic  CliaHe* 
schooner,  and  another  of  tlie  same  tonnage. 

Au,iitiiiry  Army  of  Peru. — Bulletin  No. 
ti,  gives  a  narrative  of  proceedings  from 
May  Isl  to  the  11th,     A   party  of  the  re- 


be  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  this     publicans  had  penetrated  into  Potoisi^  and 

the  It  oyalists  in  that  quarter,  under  General 

Jacon,  hod  r«tr(»ted  to  Arequipo.  The 
main  body  of  the  Royalists,  under  Genenl 
Jose  Laterna,  evacuated  Salta,  May  5, 
liaving  occupied  it  twenty  days.  Colonel 
Martin  Grcmes  entered  the  town  ^e  same 
day.  , 

Chil't — A  letter  from  Don  Juan  Gregotio 
de  Uexas  to  tlie  Supreme  Director  of  ChOii 
Don  Bernardo  O'lltggins,  dated  Conceptioo. 
May  5,  mentions,  that  he  was  attacked  by 
an  enemy's  force  of  from  1300  to  NOOnien, 


tlace.  The  borough  of  York  has  had  to 
ear  heavy  calamities  on  former  occasions, 
but  on  Saturday  last  the  angry  flood  arose, 
and  swept  along  witli  it  not  only  the  houses 
mid  fumittue  of  many  of  our  citizens,  but 
the  lives  of  some  were  involved  in  tlie  de- 
vtnictian. 

SctUm,  AiigiiH  10. — Captain  Holmes, 
of  the  British  sloop  Rainlom,  arrived  at 
Norfolk,  in  a  short  passage  from  New  Pro- 
vidence, says,  it  was  reported  at  New  Pro- 
videnec,  tliat  a  ship  bound  to  Jamaica  had 


be  in  distress ;  the  sliip's  boat  was  sent  on 
board,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
not  a  lising  creature  on  board  the  schooner  ; 
but  the  dead  bodies  of  wvcml  men  lay 
stretched  on  the  deck;  cgnie  of  them  iti- 
hunianly  aniled  to  the  d(dc  by  large  spikes. 
The  impression  was,  tliat  the  sciioontr  had 
been  plundered,  and  her  crew  murdered  by 
pirates.  The  brig  Morguma,  in  which  Mr 
Sheriff  Hub))ard  shipped  himself  for  Ame- 
Ka  Island,  was,  by  the  last  accounts  fi»m 
New  York,  lying  in  Sandy  Hook  ;  and  the 
Reventlf  cutter,  and  another  L'nited  States' 
vessel  ot  war,  have  gone  to  watcli  her  move- 
ments, lest  her  intention  should  be  to  in- 
fringe the  laws. 

SOUTH  A^tEIIICA. 

Prom  Spanish  America,  as  we  have  before 
Stated,  the  aa'ounts  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
tremely conAised  and  contradictory.  We 
cannot  but  lAmwit  that  the  only  country 


fbllen  in  with  a  schooner  which  appeared  to     whom  he  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  three  pieces 

v_  :-  j:.»~_.  .  .v.„  .!.:_».  u—^ ^f   urtilkry,  and  a  great  qitantity  of  arms 

and  ammunition,  500  prisoners,  and  100 
killed. 

Fort  if  Spain  (  THnidodJ,  AvguA  ft— 
Tlie  Patriots  nave  at  length  taken  Gviayana. 
Augustura  feU  on  the  17  th  of  last  month ; 
and,  on  the  6th  instant,   four  Sponisli^ 
boats  and    two    flechcrus,    which 
brought  us  the  news  of  the  fortresses  1 
Guayana  being  all   taken.     Tliey  ore  <t!B^ 
lying  in  the  harbour.     The  taking  of  Gu^  ' 
ayana  will  open  to  us  a  great  trade  wiib  \ 
that  province,  and  all  the  interior  in  pof^- 
session   of  the   Patriots ;   and  an  army  dt\ 
10,000  tried  veterans  will    now    carry  thel 
banners  of  freedom  throughout  all  VenezuvJ 
cln.  and  plant  them  on  the  ruins  of  tynumj  ] 
and   the   Inquisition.      The  Patriots  havftj 
obtained  possession  of  all  the  cotmtry  laved  , 
by   the  gigantic  stream   of  the  Oronoko^ 
and  containing  immcnie  rcsoiuxes.      T]iy| 
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of  Vannas  lobacco,  and  of  cocoa,  havu 
into  their  bands,  besides  countless 

of  cattle,  hones,  &c.  All  the  pro- 
,  w])idi  the  Capuchin  frian  have  been 
zing  out  of  the  pooi  Indians  of  Guay- 
br  laO  yean,  has  been  forfeited  for 
Lreachcry,  and  the  Patriots  now  say, 

tlie  experience  they  have  liad  of  the 

that  they  will  never  allow  any  wearers 

cowl  to  live  among  them. 
ih  place*  wwc  starved  out  by  a  con- 
1  ngoroua  blockade,  after  Piar  had 
yed  Ccmitc's  army  on  the  17th  April. 
'«  fleet  cut  off  latterly  every  chance  of 
IT,  and  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  en- 
ur  to  force  a  passage  witli  their  anned 
I  and  get  oK  The  greater  part,  if 
1  the  large  vessek,  are  said  to  have 

into  the  hands  of  Brion's  squadron ; 
bave  arrived  here  but  the  gun-boats 
ocbens,  ns  stated  above,  and  this  cir- 
ance  gives  strong  grounds  to  believe 
V  ahip,  with  tlte  generals  and  tlieir 
(and  probably  their  plunder),  was 
f  ptusued,  it  i£  said,  by  some  of 
's  Teasels,  when  these  gun-boats  lost 

of  tbetn,  and  escaped  tlirougfi  the 
I.  In  a  few  days  wc  shall  no  doubt 
e  bulletin  of  tlic   Patriots.     The  con- 

of  Guayana  not  only  gives  the  Pa. 
poneuion  of  a  fine  country  and  great 
rces,  bat  placet  tliat  army  into  com- 

and  quiet  communication  with  the 
of  Paex  in  V'arinas,  and  on  the  Lower 
B«  where  he  has  made  himself  master 
I  important  town  of-Son  Fernando. 

ThonuUf  Angust  16 — Hitherto  the 
I  of  the  Independents  and  Royalists 
preaeoted  a  picture  of  afflicting  hor- 
iritfaout  any  material  r(»>ult.  I'liis  is 
ic  case  now ;  what  is  now  passing  on 
mtiguoiis  Maine  is  likely  to  decide  the 
t  &te  of  tliat  country.  Widi  the 
list  troops  which  arrived  from  Spain, 
lo  landed  on  the  island  of  Margarita- 
nhabitants  defend  iliemsclvcs  in  a  i\x- 

manner — they  know  they  have  no- 
to  expect.  The  Royalists,  it  is  said, 
taken  Pampatar  and  Port  St  Anne ; 
le  rest  of  the  island  Li  in  the  iiands  of 
ihabitants,  and  they  arc  determined 
lend  it  inch  by  inch.  They  have  con- 
ited  tlicir  forces  in  Assumption,  tlie 
foni£cd  place.     The   Royalists  have 
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lost  800  men  since  they  landed,  up  lo  the 
capture  of  Pampatar,  and  4(10  in  their  at- 
tack on  the  nonn.  If  the  one  attacks  wiili 
courage,  the  other  defends  liimself  witli 
fury.  Unfortunate  will  be  the  weakest,  for 
certainly  they  will  all  be  butchered, 

Patriat  Ilfiid-quarters,  Tiicununt,  May 
23. — Since  tlie  great  events  in  Chili,  the  in- 
habitants of  Jujui  and  Salta  have  done  pro- 
digies  against  the  enemy,  wlio  advanced  to- 
wards  the  latter  place  with  2000  strong. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  energies  of  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  this  country  i  llicy  are 
always  at  their  posts,  and  harass  the  Roy- 
alists in  every  direction.  The  Spaniards 
who  arrived  from  Europe,  by  their  barbar- 
ous and  cruel  conduct,  cause  patriots  to  rise 
Up  out  of  tlieir  own  partizans,  who  become 
the  njosi  zealous  defenders  of  tlieir  native 
country,  because  they  then  act  from  prin- 
ciple and  conviction.  Our  army  here  is  now 
enjoying  the  advantage*  of  gw>d  organiza- 
tion hn<T  discipline.  The  van-guard  b  com- 
manded by  Don  Grq^rio  Araos  de  la  Ma- 
drid, a  youth  of  experienced  courage,  and 
on  whom  we  place  the  greatest  reliance, 
H  acn  ke,  the  celebrated  Genu  nn  mineral ugist, 
lately  died  in  the  dungeons  ol'  the  Spaniards, 
in  consequence  of  what  he  hfttl  silff-rcd.  The 
Spanish  General  Serna  has  been  compelled 
to  retreat,  and  many  of  his  people  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  They  say  that  they 
belong  to  the  coutitiiution,  and  for  n^'  uther 
will  they  fight ;  ;ind  if  ("'erdinand  witihes 
honours,  they  add,  he  may  come  and  gain 
them  hiiiuclf.  One  (if  i>iir  delachmtnta 
lately  marched  to  Tanja.  ifJicre  the  enemy 
was  entrenched.  We  detected  liim,  took 
the  town,  and  obtained  possession  of  his 
magazines  un'l  4.50  m\jskct.'<.  The  detach- 
ment has,  besidcii,  di>ublcd  its  numbers,  and 
forms  a  junctiou  witii  several  Guerill.is  be- 
longing to  the  interior.  Since  this  junuLion, 
they  have  advanced  af  far  as  Siporo,  only 
12  leagues  from  Potosi,  which,  it  was  irx- 
pected,  would  soon  fall  into  tln'  hands  of 
the  Patriots.  In  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
another  army  is  forming,  that  will  cut  off 
his  communications  with  Lima.  Kvt-n  from 
Cnsco  it  is  cnntidently  thought  a  force  will 
issue  ;  for  the  brutality  of  the  Spaniardft  has 
greatly  favoured  our  cause  every  where. 
All  the  Americans  who  have  served  with 
tiiem  are  disgusted,  tired,  and  undeceived. 
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hctt  marking  the  extraordinary  re- 
of  the  trade  of  Leith,  no  less  than  480 
E  have  already  arrived  this  year  with 
n  irom  foreign  ports,  being  261  more 
last  year  at  the  same  period. 
noet  extraordinary  and  unnaccmmtable 
ftbout  nine  o'clock  on 


Monday  evening,  the  S5th,  to  blow  up  a 
gentleman's  gate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rutherglen  ;  a  charged  bomb-shcl]  l)ad  been 
buried  under  the  gate,  wliich  burst  witli  a 
trcmendou.'j  noise.  Luckily,  however,  al- 
though it  took  place  at  to  early  an  hirur, 
and  near  a  public  road,  no  person  was  hurt. 
The  splinters  were  scattered  to  the  diatwoe 
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of  several  hundred  yaids;  one  of  them 
l^^maged  the  frame  of  a  window  near  the 
l^acc.  and  another,  Hying  over  the  roofs  ol" 
I  iaany  houses,  lodged  in  tlie  earth  at  a  great 
^distance;   a  third  struck   the  trunk  of  a 

young  tree  and  cut  it  almost  half  through. 

The  report  was  dreadful ;  and,  according  to 

llie  stutement  of  a  ser\'ant  who  was  alone  in 
[  the  kitchen  of  a  house  at  some  distance,  the 
I  0OOT  trembled  before  the  report  was  heard. 


SEPTEMBER- 

1. — The  materials  of  tlie  old  goal  of  Edin- 
bui^h  are  to  be  sold  on  Friday,  and  it  will 
I  be  immediately  taken  down.  This  huild- 
[iag  was  erected  in  1.>(>1,  but  part  of  it  is 
■supposed  to  be  older,  as  the  east  and  west 
lends  were  erected  at  different  times.  It  was 
teriginally  dratined  for  the  accotumodation 
[of  Porltuuieni  and  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
[besides  the  confinenient  of  debtors  and  cri- 
aals :,  but  since  16-U),  when  the  Purlia- 
I  Went- house  was  built,  it  has  been  used 
I  solely  as  a  goal. 

Last  week,  tlie  Scots  Craig  salmon  fish- 
[  Ipgs  on  cho  Tay  were  let  by  public  roRp  at 
^1  lOA  per  anntmi.  This  rent  is  wily  about 
\  one  half  of  what  the  same  fishings  formerly 
[brought,  when  the  stake^nets  were  pennit- 
[ted  to  be  used. 

BiUhh  Linen  Company.— On  Monday 
I  the  1st,  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
[British  Linen  Cointuuiy,  a  buni^s  of  25  per 
hoent.  and  the  annual  dividend  of  10  per 
I  cent  were  declared ;  and  very  lately  a  bonus 
[of  £100,000  was  given  by  the  same  Com- 
IjRny. 

Ice  Islands.— Tlic  Jlarting  of  Liverpool, 

for  Boston,  which  was  spoken  witli  at  sea, 

saw,  on  the  13th  ulu  three  large  masses  of 

I  ice,  so  far  south  as  btitude  42 — tlte  longi- 

f^tude  wag  49. 

The  £*(/«ij«ntt,i.— This  singular  person, 
I  whose  dexterous  achievements  so  much  a- 
Lwused   the   public   curiosity  about   twelve 
[months  ago,  has  returned  to  Leith  with  Cap- 
tain  Newton.     Upon   reviaiiing  his  native 
country,  he  learned,  with  much  sorrow,  that 
his  sister,  thinking  him  dead,  hail  tlied  of  a 
broken  heart.     During  Iita  residence  at  the 
island,  die  natives  were  condnually  flocking 
around  him,  and  would  sit  for  hours  toge- 
ther listening  with  tlie  greatnt  astonishment, 
while  he  would  relate  the  wonders  he  had 
witnessed  in   this  country.     He  proved  of 
great  utility  during  the  eliip's  stay  in  the 
Straits ;  and  among  other  desperate  exploits 
ybt  performed  in  liis  caBOe^  was  the  killing 
of  a  unicorn,  the  horn  of  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  die  surgeon  of  the  vessel. 
Edinburgh,  %ilu — //§*  Cnurt  of  Jiitti- 
^Ciary, — Yesterday  came  on  before  this  Court, 
lie  trial  of    Bernard    M'llvo^e,    Hugh 
iW'llvoguc,  and  Patrick  M'Cristal,  accused 
of  die  crimes  of  stouthrief,  robbery,  rape, 
and  assault  witli  intent  to  commit  rape.  The 
I  libd  charges  the  panneb  with  breaking  into 
l^cboufie  of  Robert  Moiis,  fanner  in  Xlver- 
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ton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenock,  on  l}ie  2Sd 
of  March  last,  by  forcing  open  one  of  the 
windows,  of  attacking  the  said  Uobert  Moiif, 
blindfolding  him,  and  holding  him  byforee 
on  the  ground,  and  steaUng  from  tlie  home 
some  money,  and  a  great  quantity  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  &c— and  of  assaulting  and  al^ 
tucking  .lanet  Crawford,  sister  of  Mrs  Moiii, 
and  Mary  Black,  servant  to  Robert  Mom, 
and  connnitung  violence  on  their  penoni. 
The  panncls  pleaded— jVo/  Guilty. 

llie  examination  of  witnesses  continued 
dll  live  o'clock.  One  of  theni,  Bernard 
Hutlan,  or  Hattan,  an  accomplice,  who  wu 
admitted  an  evidence,  was  committed  to 
prison  fur  gross  prevaricadon. 

Before  pronouncing  sentence,  the  Lotd 
Jusdce  Clerk  addressed  the  unfortunatt 
pannels.  He  said,  their  conduct  was  moat 
atrocious  and  bnittU,  and  he  was  well  con- 
vinced that  tbeir  accomplice  was  as  gnilly 
as  any  of  them :  That  it  was  in  vain  Ibir 
them  to  look  for  mercy — they  could  erpeet 
none;  and  aldiough  Hugh  M'llvogue'i 
case  differed  in  some  respects  from  bis  com* 
panions,  yet  he  was  to  expect  no  mitigatian 
of  punishment  He  conjured  them  la 
apply  for  mercy  to  God  by  repentance,  and 
concluded  by  pronouncing  sentence,  ordain- 
ing them  to  be  detained  in  the  tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh  (ill  the  6th  of  October,  and  then 
to  be  transmitted  from  Sheriff  to  Sheriff, 
until  todgf-d  in  the  tolbooth  oi'  Greenock, 
and  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  October,  to  be 
executed  in  such  place,  in  or  near  the  town 
of  Greenock,  as  the  Sheriff-depute  of  Ren- 
frewshire shall  appoint. 

They  are  all  young  men,  natives  of  Ire- 
land, and  received  their  sentence  with  much 
unconcern. 

Coimed  for  the  Crown,  the  Solidtor- 
Genera]  and  James  A.  Maconochie,  Esq.— 
Agent,  Mr  Hugh  Warrender.  For  th« 
panntJs,  Robert  Hunter  and  E.  D.  Sand- 
ford,  Elsq. — Agent,  Mr  Daniel  Chriatie, 
S.S.C. 

We  have  very  singular  pleasu-e  in  com. 
munkating  to  the  public  the  successful 
issue  of  the  labours  of  our  citizens  and  thdr 
committee  for  a  renovated  constitution  of 
Burgh  Government.  The  Lord  Advocate 
has  acceded  to  th{!  desires  of  the  communi- 
ty, and  has  prepared  his  report  accordingly 
for  the  Privy  Council,  who,  it  is  confidendy  '^ 
expected,  will  confirm  his  Lordship's  re- 
commendation, and  will  appoint  the  first 
day  of  October  fur  a  poll  election,  in  t£rmg 
of  hia  Lonlship's  rcjMrt.  The  honour  lo 
our  buigh  is  very  great,  in  having  led  the 
way  to  a  free  guild,  and  in  now  having  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  ftc*  council,  of  which 
at  least  the  majority  will  be  in  the  annual 
choice  of  the  guild ry,  burgesses,  and  tradett 
whidi  must  naturally  produce  u  rotadon  of 
office,  VVc  hope  it  will  be  a  prelude  to  re- 
fonu  in  other  burghs,  and  stiniulatc  them 
to  that  patriotism  and  pcrscvcnuicc  which 
has  here  been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess.   The  thuiks  of  the  cominuoity,  and 
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ootpontiaofy  are  eminently  due  ui 

k  Court  rfjutlicui  i  j/ — J  anct  Ltouglag 
it  to  the  bar,  accused  of  theflt  more 
iLarly  that  xpcdi-s  of  thefl  called  tnan- 
;,  or  plagium.  The  indictment  states, 
te  ponncl  did,  on  the  12th  day  of  May 
arbarously  steal  and  carry  away  Mar- 
ieach,  a  child  lieiwixt  three  ar^  four 
if  age,  the  daughter  of  James  Keach, 
,  residing  at  Kitig's  Stables,  Forts- 
;  that  the  panael  was  piusued  tmme- 
'  after,  and  on  the  14tli  of  staid  montli 
ipehended  at  HalbcatU  colliery,  Fife- 
with  the  child  in  her  custody.  The 
,  pleaded— A^ut  Guilii/.  "So  objection 
nated  to  the  relevancy  of  the  indict- 

it  waa  remitted  to  a  jury,  which  was 
;,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
lei  Reach,  tnason.  King's  Stables,  said, 
s  Monday,  the  12th  of  May,  when  he 
homo  to  dinner,  his  wife  said  his 
ter  was  lost-  She  had  been  inquiring 
r  at  the  neighbours,  but  tlie  child 
not  be  found :  1'hat  he  went  to  the 

watch-house.  Portsburgh,  and  also 
pnncipol  Pulice-ofiice  in  town,  and 
K  etnploycd  the  town-crier  to  proclaim 
•  of  tne  diild,  but  heard  no  tidings  of 
utt  night :  that  next  morning  he  rose 
and  wmt  to  Whitchouse  Toll,  to 
,  and  other  places,  but  did  not  hear 
ling  of  tlie  child.  He  ailterwarda  went 
I  Qoeensferry  Road,  and  made  inqiury 
end  places :  that  at  Stockbridge  Toll, 
i(d  of  a  woman  and  child  coming  there 
I  Mondi^,  who  Ui^ked  for  a  drink  of 
(  he  made  inquiry  of  a  Miss  Marshall, 
lg  about  a  mUe  from  Muttonhole,  who 
ted  him  a  woman  had  called  there 
t  child,  and  she  had  given  hero  penny  : 
e  wmt  to  Qtieeoiiferry,  but  getting  no 
dory  information,  returned  to  Miss 
■all*  who  desired  him  to  call  at  the 
f  Braehead,  where  he  would  gel  some 
tbout  the  child,  which  he  did :  and 
the  information  he  got  there,  was 
iced  It  was  his  daughter :  that  he 
snased  the  Kerry,  and  went  to  Dun- 
ne, where  he  made  every  inquiry,  but 
it  success ;  he  then  went  to  diiiercnt 
,  and  returned  again  to  Dunfermline, 

a  man  aid  he  thought  he  could  give 
ome  informatjon  about  the  child,  and 
d  him  to  go  to  Halbenth  colliery,  which 
it  that  he  found  his  daughter  in  a 
,  but  the  woman  was  out;  that  he 
warrant  at  Dunfermline  ibr  her  ap- 
ruiob,  and  then  brought  the  pannel  to 
»iu)gfa ;  pannel  was  in  custody  of  an 
'  from  Dimfermline;  halted  at  Miss 
lall'f,  and  showed  her  the  child  :  that 
be  found  the  child,  it  was  very  fond  of 
took  him  round  the  neck  and  kissed 

'«  JItwh,  wife  of  the  preceding  witnesa, 
tic  child  went  out  of  the  house  on  the 
i>f  May.  about  eleven  o'clock,  to  go  to 
B%   a  ncighbovu ;  made  every 
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search  to  find  the  child,  and  m  did  hex  hiu- 
band,  but  never  saw  her  till  the  15lh,  when 
he  brought  her  home  from  llalbeatli  coI> 
liery ;  the  child  was  quite  happy  when  she 
came  home. 

Mrx  Andertov,  residing  at  DeU's  Mill, 
said,  that  on  the  Monday  after  the  townV 
sacrament,  a  woman  with  a  child  came  to 
her  house,  and  asked  permisaion  to  take  off 
her  shoes  and  stockings ;  the  woman  called 
thi-  oiiild  Jeannie,  and  said  it  would  be  three 
years  old  at  harvest ;  saw  the  diild  in  the 
Sherift'^a^ffice  when  Mrs  Reach  claimed  it : 
the  pannel  seoned  kind  to  the  child. 

WUtvmt  Halliday,  residing  at  Stockbridge 
toll-bar,  remembers  a  woman  and  chud 
coming  to  his  house  about  Whitsunday  and 
asking  for  a  dnnk  of  water,  which  having 
received,  she  posted  on  by  the  Ferry-road, 
and  saw  the  woman  and  child  two  days  af- 
ter, on  their  return  ;  thinks  the  pannel  the 
same  woman. 

Mrs  Snrteu,  residing  at  tlie  gate  of  Biae- 
faead,  snid  a  woman  and  child  came  to  the 
gate  and  asked  to  gel  leave  to  rest  her ;  sh* 
opened  the  gate  and  let  h<:T  in,  when  she 
laid  down  her  bundle  and  the  child,  which 
she  thought- unwell ;  that  she  offered  the 
child  some  brutli,  but  it  did  not  sup  them, 
which  tlie  woman  said  was  owing  to  turnips 
being  in  them.  Witness  asked  the  woman  if 
she  had  brought  tlie  child  from  town,  she 
answcrt-d  that  she  had  brought  it  from  the 
t'ape  of  Goiid  Hope;  that  the  cliild  looked 
verj'  pitiftil,  and  she  lifted  its  bonnet  to  look 
at  die  child's  face,  but  the  woman  forbade 
her,  and  said  it  would  moke  her  cry  ;  the 
woman  said  the  child  was  three  years  old  on 
new-year's  day ;  that  the  diild  cried  mam- 
ma, whidt)  the  uonnd  accounted  for  by  say- 
ing, a  woman  kept  the  child  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  who  she  called  mamma. 

The  declarations  of  the  pannd  were  then 
read ;  she  stated  that  she  was  a  collier's 
bearer  at  Gilmerton,  from  whidi  she  was 
dismissed,  and  having  no  work,  came  to 
town,  when  a  woman  said  to  her  if  she  hod 
a  child  she  would  get  employment  at  Hol- 
beath  ;  that  this  consideration  induced  her 
to  steal  tile  child,  but  she  was  kind  to  it, 
and  meant  to  return  it  when  she  got  em- 
ployment 

John  Roberixm,  TftBiam  Brockie,  and 
IVUliam  M'Kinlai/,  coal-hcaTers  at  Gil- 
merton, said,  the  pnnel  wrought  industri. 
ously  for  her  bread  ;  that  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  Gilmerton  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

Jamet  Barnard,  teoidisg  neai  Halbeath 
colliery,  remembers  a  young  woman  and  a 
child  coming  to  his  house,  but  could  say 
notliing  about  tliem ;  docs  not  know  the 
ponneL 

Mrs  Barnard,  wife  of  the  prectxling  wit- 
ness, said,  the  pannel  and  the  child  came 
to  her  hoitte,  and  she  tliought  her  its  moth- 
er, as  she  was  very  good  to  the  child.  They 
staid  olL  night 
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Crown,  iUid  MrCATUCART  for  the  paund, 
severally  addressed  the  jury.  The  Lono 
JusTici:  Clkkk  fiUiiinied  up  the  whole  in 
an  impartiAl  address  to  the  jury,  who,  with- 
out quitting  the  bos,  unanimoudy  found 
the  pannel  GvUltf, 

The  Lord  Justice  Clebe  (afWr  hear- 
iig  the  opinions  of  Lords  Pitmilly  and  Suc- 
coih)  addressed  the  prisoner  in  a  most  ini- 
'  pressive  manner,  in  whidi  he  pointed  out 
the  enormity  of  the  cdmc  she  had  commit- 
ted, and  sentenced  her  to  sulFer  the  punish- 
IDent  of  deftth,  in  this  city,  on  Wednesday, 
the  15th  day  of  October  next. 

The  prinoner  is  a  young  woman,  appar- 

I  cntly  about  20  years  of  age.     The  father  of 

the  child  was  in  Court  when  tfae  l.onl  Ju^- 

Iticc  Clerk  pronounced  Kntence,  and  seemed 

]  very  much  affected — indeed  mudi  more  so 

than  the  panneL 

The  Court  nest  proceeded  to  the  tri^d  of 
pAobert  Reid,  chimney>«wceper,  accused  of 
J  the  murder  of  John  Kramer,  aliai  'I'homson, 
f'lrho,  having  stuck  fast  in  a  vent  in  Albany 
(Street  chapel,  was  by  him  and  Joseph 
^JSae  pulled  by  the  legs,  by  a  rope  fastened 
to  them,  until  he  diet!.  The  fu-ts  of  this 
case  were  fully  before  our  readers  in  tlie 
trial  of  Itae,  the  principal  cidprit,  who  was 
sentenced  to  1 4  years'  transportation.  The 
pannel,  Rae,  pleaded  guiltii  to  the  extent 
of  culpable  horoidde,  and  to  the  t^icts  st»te<l 
in  his  dccUration  before  the  Sherili'. 

The  SoLtciToa-GEVEiiAL  stated,  that 
OS  the  case  of  this  pannei  wa«  nut  of  so 
atrociouii  s  nature  as  tliitt  o(  his  associate 
Rae,  he  woidd  restrict  the  libel  to  the  charge 
of  culpable  hoci.cide,  and  adduce  no  proof 
but  the  pannel's  own  judicial  confession. 

Mr  Hltnter  addressed  the  Coiurt  in 
mitigation  of  punishmcnL  All  iliat  tlie 
pannel  adinitte<i  was,  that  he  pidled  the 
rope,  and  the  pnncipid  atrocity  of'  the  case 
lay  in  Rae  fastening  the  iron  crow  to  the 
rope  twice ;  that  the  boy  was  alive  after  he 
had  pulled  the  rope>  The  pannel  is  a  man 
of  humane  habits,  and  very  kind  to  the 
boys  in  his  employment ;  and  he  humbly 
submitted  to  tlie  Court,  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  a  far  more  lenient  sentence  shoidd 
be  inflicted  than  in  the  case  of  R&c. 

Their  Lord.shi])s  were  of  opinion,  that 
there  certainly  was  a  marked  difference  be- 
twixt the  case  of  the  pannel  and  that  of  Rae. 
The  latter  had  been  far  more  active ;  and  a 
charge  also  lay  against  him,  and  which  had 
been  proved,  of  malice  against  the  boy,  and 
extreme  cnielty  and  ill  treatment  on  tbnner 
occasions,  amounting  even  to  the  atrocity  of 
ng  liim  eat  his  own  excrement. 
The  LoHD  Ji.si'JCE  Cleiik,  after  a 
■itable  admonition,  Kentenccd  the  pannel 
to  seven  years  transportation  beyond  seas. 

Tuesday,  John  Jeffrey,  or  Jeffreys,  mate 
of  tlie  Prince  Edward  revenue  cutter,  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  accused  of  murder.  The 
indictment  charged  him  with  landing  a  par- 
ty of  the  crew  of  the  Prince.  Edward  on  the 
hlaad  uf  Atran,  on  iLe  8£tli  of  March  last. 


in  search  of  smuggled  whisky,  part  of  which 
they  seized ;  that  ne  commanded  hin  party 
to  tire  upon  the  people,  who  assembled  on 
that  occttiiioa,  by  wliich  William  M'Kin- 
nan,  Daniel  or  Donald  M'Kinnon,  uid 
Isobel  Nicol,  were  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  soon  afler.  The  pannel  pleaded  .Virf 
guilt  II . 

It  appeared,  trom  the  evidence,  that  tfae 
smiigglers,  joined  by  a  large  party  of  ooun- 
try  people,  had  followed  rJosc  upon  Mr 
Jeffrey  and  his  party ;  had  evidently  shewn 
that  they  were  delennined  to  retake  the  whis. 
ky,  and  actually  made  several  attacks  upon 
tliem.  The  ^liciu^r-General  admitted  diat 
the  jury  must  find  the  pannel  not  guilty, 
even  ot  cidpable  homicide.  Mr  Jcflrey,  om 
of  the  counst;!  for  the  prisoner,  said,  that 
after  the  clear,  decided,  and  strong  tesd- 
many  in  his  favour  by  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  cordial  acquiescence  of  the 
Suliciior-Gencral  in  their  views  of  it,  his 
counsel  declined  adducing  any  more  evi- 
dence in  his  favour,  as  they  thought  it  only 
trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  Coiut  to 
no  purpote. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk — 1  ha\'e  no 
hesitauou  in  saying,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
learned  gcntlctnaD,  who  has  just  now  ad- 
dressed you  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  at 
tlie  bar,  meets  my  full  and  entire  appro* 
bation.  For,  after  the  very  fair,  open,  ud 
candid  manner  in  which  his  Majes^'s  Soli- 
citor-General has  disclaimed  even  a  concep- 
tion of  any  thing  like  guilt  attachable  to  the 
prisoner  tinder  this  indictment,  but,  on  tlie 
contrary,  having  borne  his  testimony  to  his 
conduct  upon  tliis  unfortunate  occasion,  it 
would  be  an  useless  waste  of  your  time,  and 
tending  to  throw  distrust  on  the  opinion  yon 
must  have  formed  upon  this  case,  to  have 
detained  you  by  any  evidence  in  exculpa- 
tion. I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  to  you, 
from  the  evidence  disclosed,  not  only  by  the 
persons  belonging  to  tlie  revenue  vessel,  but 
from  that  ibawn,  some  part  of  it  with  re- 
luctance, frtmi  persons  who  took  a  consider- 
able concern  in  the  transaction,  there  is  no 
grourul  for  a  verdict  in  terms  of  tliis  indict- 
ment. Throughout  tliis  unfortunate  day  die 
conduct  of  the  pannel  was  most  distin- 
guished for  moderation,  propriety,  and  de- 
termination to  do  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
him  by  the  office  he  held  under  Govern- 
ment for  his  covmUy.  Therefore,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  your  duty,  and  will  give  you  sa- 
tisfaction, to  find  he  iii  not  guilty  of  the 
charge  in  the  indictment 

The  jury,  widiout  leaving  tlie  box,  im- 
mediately returned  an  unanimous  verdict  of 
— Not  giiUlif, 

Loud  Justice  Clerk — John  Jeffrey, 
I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to 
you,  that,  after  a  full  investigndon  of  tlie 
whole  circumstances  as  to  your  conduct  upon 
the  vuifortunate  day  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, a  most  respectable  jury  of  your  coun- 
try have  pronounced  you  not  giiilt}'  of  the 
crime  with  wlycb  you  are  charged.     A^ 
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liAC  evidence,  which  has  been  publicly  given 
this  Court,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
idd,  tliat  tlie  conduct  wliich  you  exhibited 
fi  the  occasion  in  question,  was  that  which 
as  to  be  expected  of  an  otBccr  who  had  till- 
I  an  honourable  situation  in  his  Majesty's 
,  »VT.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  while  you 
BHiuuct  yourself,  as  you  appear  to  have 
liithcrto  always  done,  according  to  the  same 
kules  of  humanity,  propriety,  and  proper 
public  spirit,  there  will  be  little  probability 
of  a  similar  diarge  being  ever  preferred  a- 
^aicsi  you  in  any  criminal  court. 
*".  Mr  Jefliey  was  immediately  dismissed 
from  the  bar. 

Counsel  for  tlie  Crown — The  SoHcitor- 
JCeneral,  Samuel  M'Connick,  and  .1.  A. 
Afoconochic,  Esqs.— Agent,  Mr  Hugh  VVar- 
jRndcr. — For  the  pannel — George  Cran- 
jtOQD,  Francis  Jeffrey,  AleH*  Wood,  and 
jlohn  Hope,  Esqe. — Agent,  Mr  W.  H. 
Sands,  W.  S. 

LoMcatter  Ati'izet.^-Friduy,  Sept,  & — 
This  day  W.  Holden,  and  tlie  three  Ash- 
^ofts,  one  of  whom  is  the  father,  tlie  other 
Jhc  brother,  and  tlie  youngest  the  son,  were 
tried  for  tlie  iiiunler  of  a  Mrs  Hanisden  and 
Hannidi  Partington,  the  servants  of  Mr 
Jjittlewood  of  Pendleton,  near  Mancliester. 
^jt  was  proved  that  they  got  into  the  house 
lietwcen  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 

Koon  of  April  ?6,  and  that,  after  robbing 
,  and  cairying  away  some  plate,  linen,  and 
ft  considerable  quantity  of  bank  ttotes  and 
gold,  they  murdered  (as  it  is  suppoJe<i),  with 
ft  butcher's  cleaver  and  the  kitchen  poker, 
die  unfortunate  domestics  above-named.  A 
ntuder  of  this  kind  seems  unparalleled  even 
ia  atrocity  by  the  well  known  cases  of  WU- 
tinmson  and  Marr.  The  robbery  and  mur- 
der were  committed  at  mid-day,  in  it  popu- 
lous village,  and  within  two  miles  of  IVIun- 
Chester.  The  jury  found  tliem  guilty  without 
irven  retiring  from  their  box  ;  and  thft  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Richards  instantly  pronottnced 

Kntence  of  execution  for  Monday.  They 
udly  protested  their  innocence,  and  were 
taken  from  the  bar  niakiiig  clamorous  ap- 
|)eala  to  Heaven.  The  three  Ashcrofts  are 
creditable-looking  men,  apparently  mtich 
llbove  the  ordinary  condiuun. 

On  Saturday  a  special  jury  was  appointed 
■t  the  Lancaster  Aa>-'izcs,  to  try  the  Hlall- 
keteeis,  as  they  were  called,  ire  in  Monclies- 
|er.  When  the  trial  was  called  on,  how- 
ever, Mr  Topping,  the  leading  counsel  for 
.|he  Crown,  roee  and  said,  '■'•  That  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  offer  any  evidence  against 
»the  defendants.     At  the  time  the  charge  Was 

(referred,   Manchester  was  much  agitutetl ; 

mt  tranquillity  now  prevailed  throughout 
the  county,  and  a  new  tone  and  order  of 
things  had  arisen.  That  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
'crnmcnt,  thertforc,  nevpr  desirous  to  prose- 
cute any  of  the  King's  subjects,  but  in 
3  where  the  public  safety  demandeil  it, 

Kht  it  unnocesswy  to  press  any  thing 
A  the  defendants  tmder  tlie  present 
ostanccs,  and  therefore  he,  Mt  Top. 


PINO,  should  oflfer  no  evidence."    The  de- 
fendants were  accordingly  acquitted. 

IiiTjernCsr,  Sept.  12.— -We  were  visited  by 
anotlicr  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake,  about 
half-post  three  on  Sunday  morning.  This. 
is  the  fifth  shock  since  August  last  year.       • 

Trial  of  a  Life-Baai Un  the  4th  insC 

Lieutenant  E.  Thrackston,  R.  N.  exhibited. 
before  a  number  of  merchants  and  ship- 
owners of  this  city,  the  buoyant  propertiei 
of  his  newly  invented  life-boat,  which  ws 
are  happy  to  say,  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  previously  entertained. 
The  extreme  length  of  tl>e  boat  exhibited  is 
31  feet,  beam  6  feet  (i  inches,  and  is  rowed 
with  10  oars,  double  backed.  It  is  con- 
structed with  canvass,  in  lieu  of  plank  (which 
possesses  un  advantage  over  plank,  wants  no  \ 
butt-ends  to  be  stored  in  case  of  accident), 
and  has  cnrk  bilge-floats,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied as  lij'e  buoyu,  to  tliruw  out  in  cases 
where  men  may  be  washed  overboard  trom 
a  wreck,  with  a  large  fender  round  the  boat, 
and  which,  from  ita  einsdcity,  is  capable  of 
repelhng  any  violent  concu^ion.  Without 
having  recourse  to  the  precarious  assistance 
of  air-tubes,  Mr  Ttirackston  has  succeeded 
in  gaining  so  much  ujMn  the  water-hne, 
tliut  tlic  boat,  by  the  introduction  of  eight 
valves,  discharges  herseU'down  to  the  thwarts, 
a  space  of  nine  inches.  She  has  a  canvass 
cover,  contrived  in  such  a  way  as  to  possess 
the  advantages  of  a  deck,  at  die  same  dme 
keeping  the  men  dry,  witliout  being  an  in- 
cumbrance to  their  rowing.  The  keel  is  the 
last  tiling  tliat  goes  on  the  boat,  and  is  so 
contrived,  by  the  stem  and  stem  parts  work- 
ing  together  with  the  elasticity  of  the  tim- 
bers, which  are  sawn  out  of  a  straight  piece 
of  oak,  and  moulded  into  form  by  steam* 
that  it  is  conceived  impossible  dint  the  boat 
can  ever  be  stovcd.  She  took  on  board  30 
persons,  when  filled  with  water  up  to  the 
valves,  and  had  3B  standing  on  one  gun'- 
wale,  without  tlie  least  danger  of  upsetting. 
Upon  an  emergency,  60  persons  might  be 
stowed  williin  her.  She  rows  will  and  light 
on  tlie  oars  when  thus  tilled,,  and  turns  with 
great  rapidity  in  her  length.  Boats  may  be 
built  on  a  similar  constnicdon  to  any  shaije  ; 
and  from  the  hght  but  very  efficient  ma-, 
teriols  of  which  they  are  composed,  Lieut. 
Thrackston  is  convinced,  from  the  cxpcri. 
nicnts  whidi  he  has  mode,  that  if  generally 
adopted,  they  would  be  found  fully  to  an- 
swer  every  common  purpose  of  an  appen- 
dage to  a  vessel,  besides  possessing  the  in. 
valuable  advantages  of  a  life-boat — Brittot 
Obiervcr. 

Some  days  ago,  a  subscription  having 
been  set  on  foot  to  release  die  debtors,  when 
the  criminal  prisoners  were  to  be  removed 
to  the  new  jail,  it  was  soon  successful ;  and 
on  Tuesday  the  door  of  the  old  jail  was 
thrown  open,  and  every  prisoner  for  debt 
liberated  ;  so  much  for  the  generosity  of 
our  cidzcns,  to  whom  no  appeal  tor  charity 
is  ever  made  in  vain.  It  is  expected  diat  a 
Uttle  balance  may  be  lett,  vhidi  w'UJ  be 
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applied  to  ud  the  families  of  the  most  dis- 
traced  prisoners.  Yesterday  luorning  (be 
wotkmen  conttncnced  thcii  oprations  on 
tfait  sndott  fobric,  which  will  now  speedily 
dii^ipear.  The  old  city-guard  have  of 
course  beoi  obliged  to  relinquish  their  qoar- 
ten,  somewhat  like  rooks,  when  their  old 
jSrs  have  been  sold  by  public  roup  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  absent  proprietor.  At 
pcesent  they  occupy  the  guard-room  adjoin- 
ing the  Police- oftce. 

Wilkie,  our  inimitable  painter  of  native 
manners  and  character,  is  now  on  a  tour  in 
Scotland.  He  has  lately  visited  the  High- 
lands, for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  a 
Higliland  wedding,  which  is  to  fonn  the 
subject  of  a  picture  bc&poke  by  the  Prince 
Regent.  He  would  there  tind  ample  scope 
for  his  peculiar  and  extraordinary  talent. 

The  select  committee  on  the  education  of 
the  lower  orders  in  tlie  metropolis,  have 
'  upon  the  following  report  :— 
••  Your  committee  have  been  prevented, 
acddental  drcumstancee,  from  making 
liBmher  progress  in  the  inquiry  referred  to 
t  litem ;  but  being  impressed  with  a  deep 
'  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  they 
amend  tliat  it  should  be  taken  up  at 
early  period  of  the  next  se<>sion. 
Your  committee  having  considered  the 
ibmiation  communicated  to  them  during 
^0ic  last  session,  irom  various  parts  of  the 
loountry,  touching  the  state  of  education, 
rand  more  ]>anicularly  the  misapplicaliun  of 
I  Ainds  deetmtKi,  by  gtf\,  bequest,  or  devise, 
[  to  tliat  purpose,  ore  of  opinion,  that  it  wottld 
I'W  expedient  to  extend  the  instructions  un- 
\ier  which  they  act,  so  as  to  embrace  an 
[inquiry  into  the  education  of  the  lower 
frorders  generally,  throughout  England  and 
Wales." 

25. — We  are  happy  to  state,  for  the  in- 

&Tmation  and  pleasure  of  our  readers,  that 

more  than  one  million  yards  of  cotton  cloth 

were   shipped  on   boai^  the  Man,  lately 

'  ideared  out  ftom  the  Clyde  for  St  Thomas's. 

Tlfoet  likely  a  great  pro]x>rtion  of  these  goods 

f  »ill  ultimately  be  destined  for  South  Ame- 

Bca,  as  it  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  re- 

Suired  for  tiie  consumption  of  the  island  of 
t  Thomas's. 

Of  the  revival  of  tlie  spirit  of  the  country, 
Ifud  the  improving  state  of  our  manufac- 
I  tares,  we  have  gratiiyin»  proofs  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  Leeds,  Lancaster,  &c. 

So  great  has  been   the  sudden  revival  of 
trade,   that  several  merchants  here  find  it 
impossible  to  procure  pelisse  dotlis,  shawls, 
and  stuff  goods  in  general,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their   orders,      Jn    woollen   goods, 
[Hencrally,    a   considerable   rise  has    taken 
r^ace.     We  have  sincere  pride  and  pleasure 
^0  communicating  diese  fact's,  for  the  grati- 
t.fication  of  die  remotest  districu,  that  they 
I  may  participate  with  us  in  the  exultation 
I  and  interest  we  itel  for  every  tiling  that  in- 
E^icBtes  the  returning  prosperity  and  happi- 
I  Uesa  of  the  country.     Tlie  gloomy  prcdic- 
tiooE  of  the  timorous  and  ditcoAtcmcd  have 
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vaniibed.  It  is  impo&<iibIe  to  calculate  the 
point  of  elevation  to  which  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  the  empire  will  be  carried, 
by  that  renewed  activity  and  rigour  which 
have  already  set  every  willing  hood  to  woiL 
Leedi  Inttlllgencfr, 

We  hear  with  infinite  pleasure  of  the  al- 
most universal  revival  of  trade  in  all  pans 
of  the  country.  We  are  happy  to  say,  thst 
the  town  of  Bolton  and  its  neighbourhood 
participate  in  the  general  revival ;  so  much 
80,  as  to  he  enabled,  some  time  ago,  to  sl> 
low  Is.  per  cut  more  for  the  work,  and  s 
farther  advance  is  in  contemplation. — Lm- 
ciistcr  Gazette. 

We  arc  informed,  that  the  iron  trade  in 
Stafibrdshire  has  so  much  revived,  tliat  all 
hands  are  in  employ  :  and  the  demand  for 
iron  was  so  very  great,  diat  it  is  now  £i 
per  ton  higher  than  last  May,  and  a.  farther 
advance  expected  to  take  place  the  nest 
quarter  day. 

SpilUilJiddt.—'VfK  are  assured,  and  we  fed 
great  pleasure  in  so  stating,  that  this  place, 
which  was  the  scene  of  more  distress  than 
any  other  in  the  metropohs,  is  now  so  ac- 
tively employed,  that  there  is  hardly  an 
adeijuatc  supply  of  silk  for  the  workmen. 

Coiitrutt — Willie  we  are  applying  to  Par- 
liuuent  for  laws  pruliibiting  the  exportation 
of  cotton  yams,  or  laying  an  export  duty 
thereon,  the  French  Government  are  giving 
their  spinners  a  bounty  upon  tlieir  yams 
upon  exportation.  The  law  of  the  10th 
September  inst.  gives  tlie  foCowing  bounty 
on  cotton  yams  per  100  killogranunes, 
about  2t0  lb.  :— 

fr.    c. 
Cray,  83    0 

Bleached,  20  50 
Blue,  26  50 

Red,  38  75 

Gray,  50    0 

Bleached,  fi3  0 
Blue,  37  30 
Red,  62  30 

And  by  an  ordinance  of  the  same  date,  the 
French  Government  lowers  the  import  duties 
on  raw  and  thrown  silks. 

Curious  D'lfcovcry.—On  the  farm  of  Eas- 
ton,  parish  of  Dunsyre,  a  tradition  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  in  a  fiuni* 
'\y,  who,  as  sheplicrds,  have  resided  in  the 
place  for  many  generations  back,  that  a  cer- 
tain rude  stone  set  up  in  die  adjoining  moor, 
nmrked  the  grave  ot  one  of  the  Covenanters, 
who,  having  been  wovmded  at  the  battle 
fought  at  Peudand  Hills,  died  of  his  wounds 
on  his  way  home,  and  was  biuied  by  th9 
great  grandfather  of  tlie  person  from  whooi 
we  have  the  tradition.  Accordingly,  a  (vK 
days  ago,  sevend  persons,  desirous  to  aseer> 
tarn  the  truth  ot  tliis  story,  went  to  the 
place,  and  having  dug  about  two  feet  bcloff 
the  siurface,  found  the  remains  of  a  decayed 
skeleton.  A  medical  gentleman  who  was 
on  the  spot  could  distiuguisli  one  of  the 
tlugh  bones,  which  was  almost  entire  in 
shape,  though  reduci>d  nearly  to  the  con- 
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Hstence  of  the  moBCT  soil  which  surrounded     the  time  of  his  death 
The  Bcalp  was  found  complete,  covered 


iti 


I  idrith  very  long  hair,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
neArly  an  fresh  and  strong  as  in  life,  Seve- 
|]il  fragments  of  clothes  were  also  found, 
kmong  which  some  leather  buttons  were 
|ilajnly  discernible. 

In  addition  to  tlic  above,  were  found  two 
silver  coins,  weighing  about  an  ounce  each, 
bearing  the  date  of  1630,  and  hutving  on 
vne  side  the  following  inscription  :— belo-  : 
lai  :  MOAKS  :  EKO  :  congoe,  with  the 
following  sentence  on  the  other,  "  Concordia 
Tf*  PorvB  Crescunt."  From  the  state  of 
the  coins,  there  was  reason  to  believe  they 
hod  been  sewed  or  tied  up  closely  in  some 
part  of  the  wearer's  clothes.  It  must  be 
upwards  of  138  years  since  the  body  of  thi« 
poor  Covenanter  was  committed  to  bis  lonely 
grave. 

On  the  21st  ult  tliere  came  ashore  be- 
tween Stoxigo  and  Wick,  near  tlie  Boatba- 
ven*  a  wluile  measuring  6(]  feet  5  inches  in 
length  ;  he  was  first  observed  by  the  Buckey 
fishennen  who  were  at  the  herring  liiihery, 
who  immediately  went  up  to  Mm,  and  after 
attacking  him  with   a  i^word  and  »:ythe, 
wbidi  made  no  impression  on  him,  tliey 
got  an  axe,  which  they  sunk  in  his  head. 
After  various   attempts    willi    boat-hooks, 
0016,  &C.  they  succeeded  va  killing  him. 
They  were  engaged  in  this  opuTation  nearly 
2o  hotirs.     The  carcass  was  claimeil  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Dunbar,  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  by  the  Provort  of  Wick,  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown.     Owing  to  this  dispute,  and  the 
roughness  of  tlie  weather,  the  sale  could  not 
take  place  before  the  Tuesilay,  and  was  ad- 
vertised to  t;ike  place  at  two  o'clock.     But 
early  on  the  TueMlay  morning,  owing  to  a 
hCAvy  gale  of  wind  and  a  tremendous  sea, 
which  broke  him  to  pieces,  no  sale  could 
take  place.      The  entrails,   blubber,   £cc 
woe  driven  ashore,  and  great  pan  of  the 
caxcaas  wa»  floating  near  the  spot  where  he 
was  killed,  and  his  tail,  and  about  14  feet  of 
the  carcass,  were  seen  at  sea. 

The  number  of  criminals  tried  at  the 
diiTerent  Circuit  towns  in  Scotland  has  this 
year  been  uncommoidy  great.  A  number 
have  received  sentence  of  imprisonment ; 
aevetal  are  to  be  banished  Scotland  ;  olliers 
aie  outlawed  for  not  appearing ;  and  some 
difficult  cases  have  been  remitted  for  trial  to 
the  High  Court  of  .lusticiary  at  bldinburgfa. 
No  less  than  13  persons  (two  of  whom  arc 
females)  are  at  present  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Scotland,  viz.  three  at  Glasgow, 
four  in  Edinburgh  (three  of  wliom  are  to  be 
executed  at  Greenock)  four  m  Ayr,  and  two 
in  Penh. 

The  original  diamond  ring  of  Mary  Queen 
at  Scots,  upon  which  arc  cngniveil  tiic  arms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  iimrlcr- 
tdt  and  which  was  produced  in  evidence  at 
the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  as  a  proof 
of  her  prcl^jsions  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Blanch- 
fonl,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  at 
Vou  II. 


The  history  of  this 
fatiU  ring  b  airious : — It  descended  from 
Mary  to  her  grandson  Charles  I.,  who  gave 
it,  on  the  Bcaffbli],  to  Archbishop  Juxon 
for  his  son  Charles  IT.,  who  in  his  troubles 
pawned  it  in  Holland  for  £3U0,  where  it 
was  bought  by  Clovtmor  Yale,  and  sold  at 
his  sale  for  £J30,  supposed  for  the  Pre- 
tender- Afterwards  it  came  into  possessioB 
of  the  Earl  of  Isia,  Ouke  of  Argyll,  an4  \ 
probably  from  him  to  the  family  of  Mf 
Blanehford.  At  the  late  sale  of  his  effccta 
it  was  said  to  have  been  piuchascd  for  the 
Prince  Regent. 

A  pike  was  lately  caught  by  Pryse  Pryae, 
Esq.  in  the  lake  at  Buscot  Park,  OxeDf  , 
which  measured  three  feet  seven  inches  | 
in  lengtlu  and  in  girth  one  foot  nine  inchei  I 
and  a  hali',  and  weighed  301b.  after  it  watf  | 
gutted.  This  Lixiathan  of  the  Lake 
sent  as  a  present  to  his  Royal  Highness  i 
Prince  Regent. 

It  was  intended  in  October  last  year, 
bring  nine  feet  of  water  from  l.ochncss  ir 
the  Caledonian  Camd,  in  order  lo  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  materials  from  Clachna- 
harry,  towards  building  tlie  locks  at  the 
west  end ;  but  on  trial  the  banks  were  foiind 
to  be  leaky  in  many  places,  and  the  project 
was  for  tlje  present  abandoned  ;  meantime 
a  number  of  men  were  set  to  work  in  lining 
the  bottom  and  sides  witlj  several  feet  of 
cliiy  well  wrought ;  this  operation  has  been 
completed  on  eight  feet  high  of  the  bank,- 
and  some  weeks  ago  six  feet  water  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  barges  and  lighters  are 
now  conveying  day  for  finishing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bank ;  a  sloop,  with  300  bar- 
rels of  coal,  h^  been  dragged  by  a  pair  of 
horses  from  Clachnaharry  lo  Lochness. 

Christophe,  the  Chieftidn  of  Hayti,  is 
wisely  providing  for  the  future  civilisation 
and  moral  improvement  of  his  country. 
He  has  appropriated  an  immense  siun  to 
the  building  and  endowing  a  college,  in 
which  professors  of  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing and  science  are  to  be  established  and 
liberally  rewarded.  It  is  no  small  advan- 
tage to  England,  that  they  will  be  nearly 
all  chosen  from  this  coimtry,  and  that  wc 
shall  tlius  have  an  increasetl  probability  of 
standing  upon  a  favourable  looting  with  a 
Sovereign,  whose  friendship  is  highly  be- 
neficial to  us  in  commercial  respects.  In 
tlie  estnblisliment  of  this  college,  ae  well  as 
in  some  other  matters,  Christophe,  we  un- 
derstand, has  had  tlie  gtwd  sense  to  soUcit 
the  advice  of  .Mr  Wilbcrforcc. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed from  tlic  HoTse-Guards,  some  time 
since,  to  the  Colonels  of  the  amiy,  and 
which,  although  marked  "  Confidential," 
we  can  see  no  impropriety  in  giving  to  the 
public,  recomn  ''nding,  as  it  docs,  a  bne  of 
cimduct  so  agreeable  to  humanity  and  judg- 
ment :— 

The    Commander-ui-Chicf  is   confident 
that  the  Officers  of  the  Army  are  universal- 
ly actuated  by  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  im« 
P 


Il» 

pressed  with  those  sentinietite  of  kindnus 
and  r^ard  towards  their  men,  whit'h  they 
on  so  many  occasions  have  proved  them- 
1  wivec  to  deserve ;  luit  hih  Koyal  Highness 
bu  reason  to  apprehend,  iliat  in  many  in- 
stances suificicnt  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to    die    rBKVENTION   OF   CBtJlES.       The 

^c)y  interference  of  tJie  Offiix*,  fiis  per- 
^Moal  intereoiirse  iwd  acquaintance  will)  liis 
men  (which  attention  is  sure  to  be  repaid 
by  the  aoUicr'a  confidence  and  attarhment), 
and,  above  all,  his  pensonal  example,  arc 
.the  only   eflicacioiu   mesins  of  preventing 
fliulitary  offences ;  and  the  Conunander-in« 
'  Chief  lim   no  he^iitation  in  declaring,  that 
►  the  maintenance  of  strict  ilisriplino,  without 
MnrriJy  of/niiiU/ivunl,  and  the  support  and 
ercouragcnient  of  on  ardent  military  spirit 
in  a  corps,  without  liceniioutness,  are  the 
criteria  by  which  his  Hoyal  Highness  will 
Y\fe  very  much  gtiided  in  forming  an  opinion 
of  the  talents,  abilitjeii,  and  merit  of  the  Of- 
ficers to  whom  tlie  cuimiULnd  of  the  ditTcrent 
regiments  and  corps  of  the  anny  arc  confid- 
ed. (Signed)         H.  CALVEnx. 

Magittratfs  of  J-ldinbingh Tiu-tdaif, 

Sc/jt.  30 The  Magistrates  and  Council 

walked  in  procession  to  the  lli_nh  Church, 
where  an  excellent  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Her.  I'bomaa  Mackni^t,  IJ.  D.  one  of 
the  nsinisters  of  the  Old  Church,  from  ?d 
Peter,  chap.  iii.  verse  1 7 — *•  Beware  lest  ye 
also,  bein^  led  away  with  the  error  of  the 
wicked,  fall  from  your  stedfostnetis."  After 
divine  seri'ice,  they  returned  to  the  Coun- 
cil-Chamber, and  prcKeeded  to  tlic  election 
of  Magistrates  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Council  wa£  filled  up  next  day,  and  the 
government  of  the  city  vested  in  the  foUow- 
ing  gentlemen : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Kincaid  Mackenzie,  Lord 
Provost.  George  White,  Nril  Hyrie,  John 
Anderson,  Robert  Aaderson,  Eaqs.  Baihes. 
Alexander  Henderson,  Esq.  Dean  of  Guild. 
Jolm  Mandcrson,  Esq.  Treasurer.  Wil- 
liatu  Arbutlmot,  Esq.  Old  Provost.  Ardi. 
Mackinlay,  Thomas  Scott,  Walter  Brown, 
William  Sibbold,  Efeqs.  Old  Baihes.  Rob- 
ert Johnston,  Esq.  Old  Dean  of  Guild. 
John  Waugh,  Esq.  Old  Treasiircr.  Wil- 
EuD  Pattison,  Thomas  Brown,  William 
Dunlo}i,  Eaqs.  MerchantCoiincillors,  Messrs 
Thomas  Miller,  John  James,  Trades  Coun- 
cillors. Messrs  James  I'homson,  Conveen- 
er ;  Jomes  Bryce,  John  Laing,  Alexander 
Lyall,  James  Anderson,  James  Denhohn, 
Oidiiuuy  (>otu)cO  Deacons.  Messrs  John 
8.  Sbnpson,  Alexander  RitrJiie,  Thomas 
Kennedy,  David  Tough,  Arthur  Knox, 
John  Yule.  Andrew  Wilson,  Andrew  Law- 
rie,  Exttaotdinory  Council  Deacons.  Wm 
Pikttiaon,  Esq.  Captain  of  Orange  Colours. 

In  the  aikrnoon  an  elegant  entertaimneat 
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was  given  at  Oman'*  hy  the  Town-Cotmeil, 
at  which  the  Earl  of  (;lasgow.  Lord  Vis. 
count  Melville,  tlie  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Oxt 
Lord  Advocate,  Sir  William  Forbet,  Sir 
Jolui  Hoy.  Sir  Williani  Hae,  Sir  Julin 
Matjoribaalw,  Sir  Patrick  Walker,  Sir 
Gregory  Way,  Sir  James  Douglas.  Major 
General  Hope,  Major  General  T.  Trotter, 
the  Officers  of  the  North  British  Staff, 
several  other  naval  and  military  Officers, 
a  number  of  bankers,  merchants,  and  many 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  were 
present 

The  Provostship  of  Mr  Arbiuhnot  hac 
been    singularly  marked    with    numerous 
works,  both  of  utility  and  ornament,  in  the 
city  and  its  environs,   some  of  which,   it  is 
true,  were  projected  bctbre  he   entered  on 
the  duties  of  the  Chief  M.-igistracy.     Under 
his  auspices,  in  times  of  pecuUar  distresa, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  among  the  firtt 
places  that  adopted  jilans  of  improvenient 
in  the  public  walks,  &c  which  were  carried 
into  elKct  by  a  liberal  subscription,   there-  • 
by  affording  relief  to  many  hundreds  of  the 
uidustrious  in  the  working  class  of  the  com- 
munity, otherwise  toUdly  destitute, — while 
the  astonihhinj;  spirit  and  extent  of  public 
and  private  undertakings  have  produced  full 
employment  to  tliose  connected  with  btiild-. 
ing.     Tliese  works,  when  completed,  will 
prove  liighly  useful  and  ornamental,  and 
consist,  among  others,  of  the  foUowing  :^ 
Tlie  Regent  Bridge — new  prison,  road,  walks, 
and  shrubberies,  on  the  Calton  HiJl — the 
County  Hall — the  revival  of  the  works  at 
the  College — the  New  Mcrclumts'  Maiden 
Hospital,   near   the   Meadows — the    Corn- 
market,  west  end  of  the  Grassmarkct — the 
improvements  en  the  west  side  of  tlie  Nortli 
Bridge,  next  Prince's  Street — the  Gas  Light 
Company's  works,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Canongate— ^ditional  wet  dock  at  Ldtl; — 
commodious  acixss  to  the  markets  from  the 
New  Town — the  parapet  and  iron  railing 
in  Prince's  Street,  west  of  tlie  Great  Mound 
— a  similar  improvement  at  tlie   Rank  of 
Scotland — the  laying  down  side-pavement 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Old  Town — the 
removal  of  the  jail  and  other  obslructiona 
in  the  High  Street — Mr  Henderson's  orna- 
mental ground  between   the  North  Bridge 
and   Trinity   Hospital,  before  httle   better 
than  a  waste — and,  though  last,  not  least 
in  the  enumeration,  those  fine  specimens  of 
architecture,  the  two  Episcopal  Cburclies  at 
the  cast  and  west  ends  of  the  N'ew  Town;  the 
whole  of  wliich  having  been  in  progress  at 
the  same  time,  has  given  employment  to 
immense  numbers,  (besides  those  engaged 
in  works  entirely  of  a  private  nature)  and 
will  render  the  last  two  ycar<>  an  important 
era  in  the  city  anoal*. 
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Register,— Commercial  Seporf. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 


CoioviAi.  PRonticr Sugar. i^-Tht  market  lias  been  rather  dull  for  the  last  two" 

yeeks,  and  the  sales  inconsiderable.  Prices  jire,  however,  still  niEdntained,  and  some 
holders  even  oilculate  on  higher,  owing  to  the  present  small  stocks  compared  witli  those  at 
A\e  same  period  last  year.  The  dinerence  is  17,341  casks;  the  prices  lis.  to  1% 
higher.  The  Hefincd  market  is  also  languid,  and  prices  have  declined  Ss.  to  Sv.  Moltu- 
«n  36.  higher.  In  Foreign  Sugars  no  business  doing.  CoJ/ie. — The  demand  has  agiiii 
slackened,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  quotations  I'ram  Am.Kterdam  and  Hamburgh  b^^ 
ing  lower  in  pmportian  than  the  London  market ;  but  as  no  sales  uf  importance  have  been 
brought  forward,  prices  are  ^till  maintained.  The  Stock,  compared  with  that  at  hazoe 
time  last  year,  is  2192  aisks,  and  31,968  bags  less.  Cnllan — The  market  has  been  «*■ 
ceedingly  dull  during  the  last  two  weeks,  and  prices  have  rather  declined  ;  but  as  the 
manufacturers  have  been  bu}dng  very  sparingly,  and  as  tlieir  stocks  arc  known  to  be  voy 
low,  they  must  soon  come  into  the  market ;  and  the  holders  evince  little  diqmriitiob  to  lower 
their  prixreH.     The  imports  of  last  month,  into  J^ondon,  l.iverptwl,  and  Glasgow,  w«re 

2S,237  bags.     Tobacvo This  article  continues  in  very  limiied  oeniand.  without  variation 

in  prices.  The  imports  into  London  tost  month,  were  1591  hhds  Virginio,  and  590  hhdt 
Maryland.  The  prices,  compared  witli  those  of  lost  year,  arc  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  lowe. 
Jndiffo  in  confjiderable  request,  and  prices  advancing.  Riini, — In  thi^  article  there  bw 
been  conadcrable  business  doing,  principally  for  export ;  Leeward  Islands,  2a.  8d.  to  Sk- 
lOd.    Jamaica  may  be  quoted  a  shade  lower  since  our  last 

EunoPEAX  PnotJUCE. — Hempy  Flax,  and  Tallow, — The  demand  condriucs  steady, 
but  owing  to  considerable  arrivaU,  prices  are  giving  way.     Oih. — The  lowest  quotation 
of  Greenland  Oil  is  i'-W,  and  tliere  w  every  reason  to  expect  a  farther  advance.     Southern  J 
Oils  continue  to  advance;  Linseed  also  may  be  stated  a  shade  higher.     Irijsh  Provitiom.' 
.—Prime  Mess  Beef  in  considerable  demand  for  shipping.     Pork  has  become  very  tcaiw^ 
particularly  the  inferior  qualities.     Bacon  without  alteration.     British  Manufitcturet  eon-  | 
tinue  in  steady  demand,  and  prices  generally  may  be  stated  on  the  advance. 


Weekly  Price  ofSiocki,  from  \st  to  SOth  September  1817. 
3d,        1      10th.       I       ITtli, 


gith- 


Bank  stock,  ^..^ — 
3  per  cent,  reduced- 


3  per  cent,  consols, 

4  per  cent.  caneol3,__. 

&  per  cent.  na^7  ann 

ImpcriAl  3  per  cent.  ann. 
India  stock, 
——  bond 
Exchequer  bills,  S^d. 
Consols  for  ace  __. 
American  3  per  cent.  ^.-..^ 
—  new  loan,  G  per  cent. 
Frendi  5  per  cents.  ,,<........ 


280,  27S4  I 

79^,  ml         

793,  79|       79,1.  78^ 
984, 984         

105^,  105|  1053,  1051 
IO6J1 


2394 
105  pr. 
24  pr. 

904,  79J 


2294 

54  pr. 

21  pr. 

79.  791 


793,  79J 
1051,  106 

103  pr. 
80|,  8O3 


80],  811 
106^.  106J 

234J 

75  pr. 
23  pr. 
81J,81i 


II 


Premiutru  of  Itwiranee  at  IJoyd!'s — Guenney  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d,  Cork,  Dublin,  or 
Belfast.  15s.  9d.  to  20s.  Hamburgh.  20b.  to  30s.  Madeira,  20it.  to  25s.  Jamaica,  40i. 
Greenland,  out  and  home,  34  guineas. 

Cotirne  of  Exchange,  Oct.  10.  Amstenlain,  38:2  B.  2  Us.  Antwerp,  11:15.  2  U«. 
Hatnbmgh.  35:2.  24  Us.  Paris  24 :  60.  2  Us.  Borilcaux,  24 :  tiO.  Frankfort  146  Ex. 
Madrid,  37  effect  Cadiz,  30j  effect  Gibraltar.  32.  Lisbon,  53.  Genoa,  46}.  Leg- 
horn, 48|.    Naples,  42.     Ilio  Janeiro,  62.     Dublin,  7|  per  cent     Cork,  8  per  cent 

Pricet  of  Gold  and  Silver,  per  ox.— Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £4.  Foreign  gold,  in 
baxS(  £4.   New  doubloons,  £i.   New  Dollars,  5s.  2d>   Silver,  in  burs,  stand.  58.  3d. 

Average  Price  of  Brown  or  Mutcm<ado  Sugar,  computed  from  the  returns  tnndc  in  the 
week  ending  the  8th  day  of  October  1817,  5Bs.  8{d. 


I 


m 


Register,— 'Commercial  Report. 
PRICES  CURRENT—Otr,  10, 1817. 


11!^ 


Miuc 

LElTil. 

GLA.SGO\V. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

DUTIES.          1 

(ry  Brown,    .  cwt. 

78     10     — 

HO      to    84 

7.)    la 

81 

81      U. 

83 

■ 

>od,  ami  (iDC  mid. 

88 

m 

84 

95 

Hi 

89 

83 

8S 

£1    10     0 

Id  very  Hne,     .    . 

8R 

9!i 

— 

— 

90 

93 

91 

37 

Doub.  Loaves,    . 

155 

165 

_ 

^ 

^ 

1.42 

1C3 

rditu. 

KG 

150 



- 

_ 



115 

n- 

iitto,       .       . 

lii* 

1!.M 

IM 

12G 

I'm 

1«8 

112 

U'l 

,iimp( 

115 

IIM 

un 

I -JO 

126 

130 

110 

113 

litto,       .       . 

114 

116 

lis 

— 

114 

122 

107 

1119 

1  Luinpt,    . 

lES,  British,    cwt. 

70 

7S 

(.'J 

71 

7* 

lUS 

111 

iO 

— 

40 

— 

40 



— 

— 

0    7    6J 

1,  Jamaica    .    cwt. 

Od,  and  flue  ord. 

86 

93 

S7 

93 

88 

88 

85 

93 

|od,  ,iBil  fliiv  mid. 

93 

1CH> 

91 

105 

89 

106 

94 

107 

1 

nage  mij  very  onl. 

78 

83 

— 

— 

70 

82 

65 

78 

Dd,  and  flno  orit 
od,  and  flno  mid. 

sn 

92 

— 

^ 

84 

91 

81 

91 

'  =3 

007* 

9S 

104 

— 

>~ 

gs 

105 

92 

100 

? 

V>> 

^ 

— 

SO 

9.1 

85 

91 

88 

94 

"O  (In  Bond)       lb. 

aj 

9 

9 

9i 

9.+ 

9i 

9 

10 

0    0    9^ 

urn,  16  O.  P.  gnU. 

3s  6d 

ibSd 

39  fid 

SsU 

Sisa 

3s  4d 

5s  7d 

0    8    14 

0 17  m 
0  17  iill 

1       •       •       • 

7    6 

79 

-^ 

—* 

_ 

^ 

9    1 

9    2 

fB.S.\ 

tnady,  '  .  '  . 

3  lU 
7    0 

4  0 
7  3 

^ 

— 

- 

- 

3  10 

4     0 

litGronllu,  hhd. 

4.* 

30 

,„ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

f  B.S,\  ?143  18     0     1 
iF.S./Bna     4     6     1 

il  Red,            pipe. 
iWblte,         butt. 
k»                    pipe 

3« 
3U 
30 

45 

4b- 
35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 
IH 

40 
45 

SO 

{":i:}p 

B5  n    0 
SB  16    0 

1.        ■        -        • 

eo 

70 

- 

- 

- 

— 

55 

61 

{^i} 

96  13     0 
99  16     £ 

)D,Jisn.    .   (on. 

£8  0 

es  10 

8     0 

8  10 

8    5 

8   15 

8    5 

9    0 

as. 

8 

p 

8  10 

— 

9     0 

U     5 

8  10 

9    5 

0     9  .U 

lehr.      .       .    . 

9 

10 

9    0 

10     0 

a  10 

10     5 

10 

JMOAlea, 

11 

13 

I*  10  15   0 

11     0 

14     0 

IS     D 

12  IX 

} 

17 

— 



-. 

17    0  17  15 

14  lU 

16    0 

14     6} 

1  CaxAocu  fiiifr,  lb. 

9(  fid 

Ili6d 

8    6 

9    6 

9     0 

11     6 

^ 

^ 

0. 

0     0     Ij 

.  Amcr.  Pine,  foot. 

»    3 

2    5 

— 

— 

S    3 

S     4 

— 

— 

p 

0     S    il 

hik.        .        . 

4    7 

5    * 

— - 

^ 

^m 

«> 

^ 

«■ 

r> 

0  5  ej 

kmUMl  (dut.  paid) 
btMdliominy 
lin^,  ditn) 

S    4 

0  11 

S    5 
1  11 

0^  10 
1    s 

1     8 
3    0 

T  0 
f    0 

1  1 

2  4 

- 

1 

3  IS     0 
8  14     2 

M^,      .    brl. 

- 

- 

" 

- 

16 

17 

13  0 

IG     0 

(P:I:}'^ 

1     1     ii 
I     2  111 

■       -      ' 

la 

SO 

— 

— 

19 

20 

— 

_ 

~"       — 

^^flVPigli.          cwt. 

14 

^ 

— 

~^ 

— 

_ 

8  6 

^ 

{P:i:}l 

7  s's 

1  10    1 

V,  Rus,  ^'el,  Cand. 

65 

66 

C6 

-^ 

68 

69 

66 



0    3    S 

|jg«  Rliine,'    ton. 

E8 

^ 



_ 

67 

^^ 

45 

44 

43 

44 

45 



£43 



{?:^:}t 

0    9    1* 
0  10    Oj 

ju^Cleui.      . 

4S 

11 

it 

41 

-~ 

11    0  11  10 

luB.4Drui.IUk. 

63 
50 

53 

— 

— 

- 

— 

70 

- 

{P:l:}3. 

0    0    4  i 

0  0    7!^ 
13    9 

1  4  Hi 

Ildiugd.    .    100. 

6  0 

6  6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5  10 

{Pi} 

luShFints,     cwt. 

16.10 

0  17 

^ 

_ 

^^ 

_ 

IS 

13 

IP-} 

0    3     C4 
0    3  llA 

FetaD.Feiri.    . 

63 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

{PI:} 

0     4^ 
0    6       4 

•Idltto.       .       . 

64 

66 

60 

6S 

62 

65 

... 

.^ 

017 

Pot.       .       . 

50 

58 

45 

4G 

47 

51 

_ 



pie,       .       .  tun. 

44 

45 

43 

4Cf 

^ 



48 

50 

155  (p,btl.)- 

^ 

Uncertain. 

45 

46 

loL  Vapn.  fln*.  th. 

10  ^ 

ioj 

'n 

11 

0     8 

0    9 

10 

3 

■ 

«,       .       .       . 

9 

Srt 

10 

0    5^ 

0     6 

7 

0    3  10 

r,      .      .      . 

8 

83 

8 

9 

0   4; 

0    5 

. 

«S,  Bowed  Gcorg. 
kd.  fln*.       . 

— 

I     8 

1   10^ 

1    7 

1  10,i 

r  8 

1  lOi 

.. 

.^ 

S    8 

!  to 

«  e; 

9    8 

" 

"n 

BDod, 

_ 



S    5 

i    7 

s  4 

9    6 

2  3 

S     6 

mlddliiiR, 

— 



2    3 

1    .■> 

1  It 

2    3 

!b.s. 

■;• 

0     8    7 

n  and  Berbwe, 

_, 

B» 

a  (» 

2    5 

1  10 

2    2 

1  lU 

2    S 

■  F.S. 

§ 

0  17     2 

•dja,       ..      . 

— 

— 

1  }i) 

!!     2 

2    0 
S    3 

1  9 

2  ti 

1    10 
S    3 

1     8' 
S    8A 

1  10 

? 

■m. 

— 

— 

?     1 

s  s 

s   1 

at    2 

S    tj 

— 

I 

« 

r\^^r\^ 

■WT       r^ 

r^Tl  VT 

T>^^*-1T 

V    A    VT^ 

T1»         r\_ 

LONDON,  CORN  EXCHANGE,  October  7. 
HE  Ndw  Wlicat  in  yesterday's  uiarkct  was  in  ruther  good  comlition,  and  the  prices 
ized  were  in  consequence  4«.  higher  than  those  of  the  preceding  week.  In  Foreign 
f  was  no  ndvuncc,  and  little  business  doing,  as  the  new  English  proved  so  dry.  There 
Bred  no  occasion  for  the  mixture  of  foreign  or  old,  which  is  generally  the  case  when 
wheat  18  first  used  by  the  miller.  There  is  stiU  sonie  inquiry  for  Rye  to  export,  but 
iemand  is  not  extensive.  'l"he  New  Barley  brought  to  market  continues  to  be  of  very 
Ivrent  quality :  fine  parcels  arc  scarce,  and  fully  bxipport  former  prices.  Botli  Old 
New  Oats,  of  good  quality,  aic  in  great  demand,  and  may  be  stated  on  the  advance. 


I 

J 


190  Rfgitier.— Commercial  Report,  pjctj 

Two  or  three  samples  of  New  Beans  have  appeared  at  market ;  price  iOt-  to  i3$. 
•upply  of  Pe&sc  being  very  inconsiderable.  Gray  advanced  2s.  and  BoQers  8s.  pu  quarterJ 
Ilapcseed  scarce,  anil  tiie  latii  prices  fiilly  supported. 


Ltrndon,  Corn  Exchange,  (kt.  6. 


ForetoiWheat,47to  57 
fine  do.  ...  y*  U>  1U-' 

Eii^hWti«>t..>ito  .■•: 

Lintedo.  ...  HO  to  Ui 
Ido.  ....  88  to  102 

....   3:2  to  38 

ido.  .  .  .  —  fJ  4H 

Bariey.  ....  S3  cd  ri 

Fine  do.  .  .  .  —to  W 

Sew  do.   ...  —  U)  50 

nit 60  to  G5 

Fincdo.  ...   7<  to  80 

Peate,  boiler*  .  id  to  5K 

Floe  do.  ...  —to  m 


Gray  Peaae,  . 
Fincdo.  .  .  . 
Tick  BeUM,  . 
Old  do.  ...  . 
snwU  do.  .  .  , 
Old  do.  .  .  . 
Feed  Oats,  .  . 
Fine  do.  .  .  , 
Poland  do.  .  . 
Fine  do.  .  .  . 
Potato  do.  .  . 
FineFlour,  . 
Seconds,  .   .    . 


I.       s 

38  to  ■44 
—  to  41! 
3i  to4i 

43  to  as 

3tl  lo  l<> 
«3  to  13 
11  to  18 
Ih  to  -JG 
11  to  18 
10  to  37 
34  t»  40 

7S«o8r) 
70  tu  75 


Seed*,  4ic. 


Muiitard,  Brown,  J.      j.I  •     f.       r. 

New I8ta  ZJ|Rycgia«<Pace'i).tflto50 

t -.White..   .  .   »tol'i'— CommoD  .   .    la!  to  32 

[Tares 7  to  ll>  CJovcr,  Eugllili. 

['Turnip,  White   14  lo  li];— Ili-d ^S  to  100 

'    >Rcd l(ito\H  — Whitu  ...    50  to  100 

E*.YeIIo»i  ...  10  to  M  Trcroil,  ...  8  lo  35 
fXknnrj.  .  .  •  11  to  SI  Ilib  Grius  .  .  IS  to  15 
'  Hefiiptiefd  ...  80  to  95  Cnrrnway,  Eog.  4C  to  50 

Linseed 3<;  to  »»  — Foniijn    ...   0  to   0 

ClnqtiefuU  .  .  .   W  to  4  li  C'oriandvr  .   .  .  IS  to  18 
Rapttsenl,  £14  to  £19. 


Liverpool,  Oct,  11. 
Wheat,         ».  li.     t.  rf.,  ».  rf. 

per70llw.  ;HJce,li.ci»t..'54  (I  to38  9^ 

RngUnh  .       10  0  to  13  fi  Fluur,  Enslisli, 
couili    .    .    0  0  tn   U  n    p.L'ft(ilb.llne     —   to  ~ 

Wfleh  .  .   .   0  0  to  0  0 Second.'!     —   to  .• 

Irish    ...      7  6(0    H  fi  triihp.910  lb.     —  |o  — 
Duitsic     •    13  OtoI3  6Aineri.  p.  h1.53  0to.Mai 
Wlxmar  .  .    1 1  G  to  IX  61—  Hnm  do.    39  0  to  41 1~ 
.\xni'riCAJi  •  IV  G  to  15  6  Oover-eecd,  p.  bush. 
_  Whilu    .       —  to 
—  Red    .    .      —   to  -"■ 
Ontnual,pi:r  710  lb, 
Eoelisli    .      10  U  to  iS  0 
Scotch   ...     0  0  (a  (I  U  , 
Iruh    ...    0  0  to  0  aJ 


ilaricy,  per  GOIlbi. 
Engluh  .  .  5  Oto  6  0 
Scotch  .  .  5  0  to  n  0 
Irinh  .  .  4  6  to  5  0 
Maltp.9{tlit.  10  Otoll  U 
Rye,  i>er  qr.  34  0  to  3S  0 
Obis,  per  l3  III 
Eng.potn.  1  Ollol  6 
— oommoii  .  0  0  to  0  0 
WeUh  potato  3  !l  to  4  6 
jSootch  .  .  .  0  OloO  0 
.Foreign  .  .  3  0  to  i 
iRnpeKK'd.p.  I.  C4Sto£46 
llajUL'tfd,  p.  hhd. 

Miwing.  ...  0  to  0 
RcAiib,  pr  qr.  t.  il.  $.  d. 
KiiRll.Oi  .  5U  0  to  5N  0 
Foreign  .  .  0  0  to  0  0 
Irish  •  .  .  0  0  lo  0  0 
[Pease,  per  qiiur. 
—  Uoiliog  .  .W  0  to  56  0 


Butter,  Beef,  |v. 
Butter,  per  cwt.  »• 


109  to  no 

101  to  lUl 

102 
KM) 


Bclftut 

Newry    .    . 

DroghnU 

WHtcrford, 

t'nrk,  oil     . 

— Ni'w,  ill,  pl4JUad] 

ilcci",  p.  tiiTve    95  r 

p.  Imrrel     601 

Cork,  p.  bri.      981 
Uucon,  per  cw*. 
—short  niidOlei  fiO  10  HI  \ 
—Long  do.  51  lost 


Wheat. 

1st, 56».(kl. 

2d 42s.  Od. 

3d 40«.0di. 


EDINBDRGH October  8. 


Barley. 

1st, S^t<.6d. 

8d, 28s.  Od. 

M 848.  Ud. 


Oats. 

1st, 32s.  Od. 

2d 2Ta.  fid. 

3d.......2ls.  Od. 


Pease  &  Beans. 

1st 3l9.0d. 

2d 27s.  Od. 

3d 248.  Qd. 


There  were  727  holts  of  wheat  at  rnarket,  whereof  615  were  sold. 
Average  of  wheat,  £8:0:2: 3-12ths  per  bolL 


Beef  (174  oz.  per  lb.) 
Mutton     .... 
Veal     ..... 
Pwk 

Ivomb,  per  qtiarter  . 
Quartern  Loaf     .     . 


Oe.  5d.  to   Qs.    7d. 

Os.  5d.  to  Ob.    7d. 

Os.  8d.  to    Os.  lOd. 

Os.  5d.  to    Ot>.    6d. 

Is.  6d.  to   3s.    Od. 

Is.  Od.  to    Is.    Id. 


Tuuday,  October  7. 


Potatoes  (28  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb. 
Eggs,  per  dozen 
Tallow,  per  stone 
Hides,     .     .     .     . 
Calf  Skins,  per  lb. 


Os.  8d. 

Is.  6d.  I 

Is.  3d.  I 

7b.  9d.  I 

6s.  Od.  I 

Ot.  5d. 


HADDINGTON — October  10. 


Wheat.         I 

1st, 406.  Od.     Ist, 

2d 348.0d.|2cl, 

3d, 26s.  Od.     3d,. 


OLU. 

Barley.  |  Oats. 

0s.0d.  I  m, 29s.  Od. 

0.s.0d.  I  2d.......  Os.  Od. 

0s.0d.     3d Os.  Od. 


Pease. 

1st, 29s.  Od. 

2d, 21)8.  Od. 

3d, 23s.  Od. 


1st, 
2d,. 
3d,. 


Beans. 

2»8.0d 

«6».  Od' 

23B.0d'i 


l&t, 

9d, 

Pease- 

OfcOd. 

0s.0d. 

1st, 
2d, 
3d. 

Beaos. 

Og.Od. 

0».0d. 

3d,. 

OF.Od. 

08.0d. 

ITEW. 

WheaL  Barley.  Oats- 

1st, 48s.  Od.     1st, 31s.  Od.     1st, 3tg.0d. 

Sd 40b.  Od,     2d, 2t*g.0d.     U, 26s.  0<L 

3d, 32b.  Od.     3d 246.  Od.  I  3d, 218.  Od. 

There  were  1357  bolls  ot  wheat  at  market,  whereof  1030  were  sold. 
Average  price,  £\  :  15:  10:  l-12th. 

iVo<e.>— The  boll  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  half  a  quarter, 
or  4  Winchester  bushels  ;  that  of  barley  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  bushela. 

Average  Pricci  of  Corn  qf  England  and  Watet,  from  tfie  Hetumt  received  in  the  Week 

aided  21th  September  1817. 

^nmk,  TIs.  ld,>-Ryc,  4.38.  fid — BaiUy,  \^.  tA  — (Jut".  Wis.  lid.— Beans,  47s.  Od.— Pcsse,  949.  ltd.— 

Uatincal,  37s.  !M.— Beer  or  Big,  0»  IKl. 

Avenge  Price*  ofBritiJi  Com  in  Scotlarui,  by  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Wlruhater  Btuheh, 
attd  Oatnual,  per  BoUof  128 /i«.  Sntti  Trotf,  or  140  /Hm.  Avoirdupois,  of  the  Four 
tVeek*  itmiwdiateiff  preceding  the  I6th  September  1817. 

681.  Bd.— Rye,  dtM.  7d.— Uurlcv,  l<>.  Jil.— Oat*.  JOs.  lUtl.— Beans,  oSs.  Gd.— Pease,  5(is.  Gd.— 
\  32S,  5d.— r " 


Oncmeal,  32s,  5d.— Beer  or  Big,  tSs.  Hd, 

The  AgricultHral  Report  it  unaooidably  deiayed  tiU  nejet  mmth. 
5 
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BABETXCAL  LiST  OF  ENGLISH  Ba.vkhuptctes,  Minounced  lictweeu  ilie  let  and 
SOth  September  181 7,  extracted  from  the  Londou  Gazette. 

Jordan,  V{.  finch  Lane,  caiing-houaa  keeper 

Irwin,  T.  Chatham,  mvrL-hont 

Kiiaiij',  J.  Talbot  Court,  Cniccchurch  Street,  Lon- 

duu,  victualler 
Knellrr,  W.  G.  Slratfotd,  Essex,  chcoiUt 
LandsDl],  J.  jun.  Be\hil),  Susswi,  farimr 
Lirtk'wood,  J.  East  Greenwich,  ropemakcr 
LoekwiKid,  G,  Wltitby,  woollca-'lniptr 
I-At«.-pooU,  H.  Chilthorm?-Dfimpr,  biiteher 
^fandi-nun,  W.  jun,  Woolwiih,  litviler  lu  ^loM 
Mayne,  E.  G.  High  )-"tr>vl,  Shndwdl,  grwvr 
Mcnrer,    W.    Wiillon-loIJali;.    X^uncashire,    lime- 

burner 
Michtil,  R.  Maraiiun,  Coniwall,   ailor 
N  ish,  J.  Wo(lon-uniter-K«lgo,  cutt\et 
Nlven,  K.  raiUwurtb,  Laucnshiie,  silk  md  calico 

printer 
Paiker,  W.  Leeds,  UK^rvlioiit 
Parkcs,  B.  Blrmiuglianj.  wire-worker 
I'erkiiu,  J.  rovciitrj-,  duclor  of  physic 
IMorcf,  W.  H.iyliroo'l-:  I'ottery,  Shrousbire,  potter 
PowcU,  R.  I.. 

RnlBcId,  G.  s  sliii>-buU<ler 

HAiiyonl,  J.  ^  ■Uishlrc,  farmer 

Rjtwlins,  J.  1.1.,^. J.,,,.,,  ,,iur,|iiuit 
Rcck9,  J.  Witnbome  Minster,  tanner 
Renton,  M.  Coventry  .SLrei.1,  London,  mUlinr  and 

anoy  aceoulrcmcm-niaker 
Itidlev,  J.  Wood  Stn-ot,  t^hcopude,  Londnn,  ot- 

trlen  feathvr  uiid  fuiii-y  triiiuniu|;  mdriufacturcr 
Rowntrec,  W.  NcwcasUe-upon-'ryne,  milter 
SftiidlUiiiU,  Rev.  R.  Lower  Gronvenor  Place,  Lon- 
don, clerk 
Shaw,  II.  H.  Lircrnool,  nncrchant 
Siaicll,  T.  Jewin  .Street,  Loud.m,  tnllot 
Smith,  J.  London  Koad,  Loiiiloii.  grocer 
Stead,  G.  .MdiTiimnliiiry,  l.iiciloii,  chceneinonger 
Thomns,  H.  Plyiiiouth  Dock,  wine  oiul  spirit  mer- 

chiuit 
Walker,  C.  Brighthclmstonc,  »t»tioiier 
Waller,  J.  Maneheslcr,  hatier 
Wat*?rworth,  J.  Mancliesler.  dealer 
Welchrnan,  J.  Bradford,  WUts,  linen-draper 
Vio,  :l.  Uristol,  hatHnnnufjicturvT 
Zeegelar,  K.  AJvcrstoke,  Southamptoa,  victuallcf- 


^  G.  .^Iiergavenny,  |<Toccr 
It  W.  Friestoa-fen,  l.inoilodiire,  farmei 
r,  J.  Lane^nd,  Slatf^nl^ihirt-,  patter 
>,  W.  Bladihealh,  bavhi-mcrrhanl 
uiUi.  i.  and  E.  JeflVey's  Square,  Ijondon, 
chanti 

ifleld,  J.  Caiimtercial  Road,  LoDdon,  plumb- 
nd  glazier 

W.  Ncwhaven,  SusM-x,  rtoodt 
U,  R.  Broker  Row,  Southwaik,  builder 
,  U.  Bidiopwcarmdulh,  ship-owner 
,  J.  and  K,  Caunce,  I'horley,  i^irit-dealen 
right,  G,  Bis  mitifrhjim,  deiiiL'r 
I,  J.  Bniadbaigh,    R.  Ashwurtb,  Mid^hall, 
J.Aahworth,  iiroudlial(;b,  Racbdalc,  Qanocl- 
Mlftctnrcn  , 

^»  C  Jun-  Liverpool,  nuetioneer 
,  J.  W-  Plymouth  iJock,  raercJusnt 
r,  G.  len.  Old  Ford,  Middletex,  dealer 
I,  W.  lun.  Wlgan.  butohcr 
t,  Mr>  Kensington,  1infn.<lraper 
k>  J.  OlfoTd.  Kent,  miller 
BMIB,  J-  Drwsbur)',  liucii  draper 
,  E.  MaeKyrhiw,  CariQartbcnBhire,  timbcr- 
ehant 

J.  Wolcot,  Somrnic(»)iire,  professor  of  mualc 
lai,  S,  Liveniool,  (froeer 
lea,  S.  C.  Broad-street  Buildings,   London, 
diant 

tduJI,  3.  .t.  Ciowtlusr,  E-  Ryley,  R.  Camp- 
,  and  J.  Ball,  Huddentield ;  and  .\.  BaU, 
ifiuc,  merchants 

B.  J.  Gray,  R.  WiUon.  and  J.  Richardson. 
npool,  merdbantz 
im,  W.  truth,  cofiper 
I),  T.  R.  Liverpool,  merchant 
nan,  1.  ani  v\ .  Livctjiool,  in«TdMntii 
V.  TyddM  Mary's,  Lincolnshire  wiK)l-bUfct 
Ifd,  B.  Quick,  Saddleworth,oiiiiikecpiT 
Iton.  H.  Warton,  Lancashire,  dcakr 
I,  T.  Nottingham,  hosier 
PI,  f|.  Haltoii  tiard<'n,  London,  &tablc-kecper 
(,  R.  CKford,  coniwaincT 
m,  W.  and  W.  Kelly,  ShiptOQ  Mallet,  grocers 
,  J.  Woolwich,  baker 


lABETiCAL  List  of  Scotch  Baitkruptcies,  anivotinecd  between  the  Ist  and 
30th  September  1817,  extractol  from  the  £diDburgh  Gazette. 


bdl.  Alexander,  South  Bridge  Street,  Kdiii. 

ibf  loerchaiit  and  haberda-shcr 

I,  John,  BdlnlHirgh,  uierchniit 

y,  Tboinaa,  riksgiiw,  merchant 

f,  WQUam,  MiixwelUown.coni-mcrchant  and 

tok  Jamef,  Glongow,  tanner 
b  Jamea,  Joluui.aveii,  sliip-owner  and  mei- 
kt 

Noh,  William,  Glaigow,  merchant 
t,  Andrew,  CoMatnsim,  merchant 
ttim,  Invemtn,  coal  and  >vood  mcrahnnt 
J  Newton  Stewart,  merclianl 
,  John,  Newfauigb,  Fife,  raeri^iaiit 


UlVlDKNnS. 
Burnett,  William,  U'itli.  inerdiant;  at  the  Tru«- 

tc<V  OBiec,  I'urliament  .Stiuare,  Kdhiburgli,  lOth 

October 
Cider,  Willlarn,  pjilkeith,  leather-merehant j  by 

linilrew  Gray,  currier  there,  '."id  January 
Hvslup,    Thonuui,    Penpont,    nicrchant;    by  tht 

^Trustee,  in  the  .Sherin<lerk'B  OIHcc,   Dumfries, 

Ith  Nuvembi-r 
Provand,  Walter,  nil  '   ut;  by  Williaia 

t'arrick,  accountii  iftobtr 

Watt,    Alexander,     i  :di:i.nl  :    by  G. 

Mackenzie  and  Al...>.>i.u>.,   ,j<  a'u,on,  merrnanta 

there.  Sth  October. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


[OBT  eiqtlanation  win  render  the  following  abstract  intelligible  to  our  meteorological 
^  The  eelf-iegisterlng  ThcrmoDietcrs,  which  mark  tjie  highest  and  lowest  tem« 
M^  are  adjusted  every  tnominK  nt  10  oVIock,  when  of  course  the  extremes  for  the 
Hk  S4  hours  are  registered  as  the  extremes  of  the  preceding  day..  The  day  is  thut 
■M  to  begin  at  10  A.  M.  The  first  column  of  the  abstract,  then,  cobtaiut  the 
illy  averages  of  th^  daily  extreme  temperature^',  and  of  tlie  temperatures  at  10  eveo- 
id  morning,  the  means  of  the  two  first  and  t)ic  two  last  separately,   and  ali»  of  the 

four  observations.  This  last  is  cont^idered  as  the  tnean  temperature  for  the  month, 
ill  be  found,  perhaps,  to  be  as  nearly  so  as  any  residt  iiitlierto  obtained.  From  the 
ratMna  of  a  senes  of  years,  we  have  found,  that  the  mean  of  die  daily  extreruea  does 
iffcr  from  the  mean  of  10  morning  .^nd  evening,  in  the  yearly  average,  more  than  • 
ra  of  a  degree  ;  the  mean  of  the  whole,  therefore,  rannot  be  far  from  the  actual^ 

tcmpeiaturc.     The  averages  of  the  Barometer  ajid  Hj^grometer  Tcquin  so  exglaiiii* 

L.  II.  a 
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lion.  It  may  be  proper,  hovever,  to  observe,  that  under  the  head  of  the  latter  is  tegiitendi 
what,  as  far  OS  we  knov,  has  never  been  done  in  any  meteorological  record,  we  mean  the 
Point  of  Dfposiiioti,  or  that  temperature  at  which  the  atmofiphere  would  be  completely 
saturated  wiUi  moistuie,  and  would  of  course  begin  to  deponte  that  tnoistuic  in  the  form 
of  dew  or  rain.  Thi«  point  is  calculated  by  the  forrouta  given  by  Mr  Anderson,  in  hta 
very  profound  and  philosophical  article  on  Hygronietry,  in  the  Edmbargh  Encyclopiedi* ; 
an  article  of  which  ic  has  justly  been  observed,  that  "  it  has  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
science  a  subject  hitherto  obscure  and  little  understood."  The  mean  point  of  dnwsitiAi, 
according  to  Mr  Anderson's  theory,  is  about  6°  below  the  mean  temperature  af  the  place, 
and  coincides  nearly  with  tiie  mean  of  the  minimum  temperature.  The  abstract  gjvca 
below  will  enable  our  readers  to  verify  or  disprove  this  theory.  The  second  column  of  the 
abstract  contains  the  monthly  extremes,  which  require  no  explanation. 

Meteorological  Table^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  the  Ranks  of 
the  Tay,four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56"  25',  Elevation  185  feet, 

SCPTEJUEB  1617. 


Means. 

TMiCKMOMETER.  Degrees. 

Mean  or  gTcatcst  daily  heat,          .         .  60.366 

cold,        .        .  46.71C 

tetopt-rikture,  10  A.  H.       .        .  65.833 

10 1'.  M.         .       ,  50.5S.T 

of  daily  extiemcs,            .         .  53.;'>ll 

.   10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.          ■       .  A3.!«)8 

.  <!  dally  otarvatiaas.        .  53.51S 

BAROMETER.  Incho. 

Mean  of  10  A.  M.  (lemp.  of  nier.  58)    .  S9.ft01 

10  p.  M.  (teinp.  of  mer.  &8>       .    19.785 

both,  (temp,  of  met.  aB>        .  S9.793 

HYGROMETER  (LESLIE'S.)  Degrees. 

Men  dryness,  10  A.  M.        .      .       •  19.4SB 

10  P.  M.          .       .       .  8-700 

of  both,        .                 .  11.083 

Mean  point  of  dcposiUoo  ( Kahr.  |         ■  47.600 

Rain  ill  inches,           ,          .       •       .  0.81t9 

EvaporatioD  in  ditto l>d7S 

Fair  dayi,  or  rain  Usa  than  ,01,           ■  'D 

Rainy  uyi,       .....  10 


WiDdf  IToni  W.  of  meridian,  including  N. 
,  ,  ,  .  ,    E.  of  meridian,  including  S. 


Mxtremet. 

THERMOMETER.  D«glMS. 

Creatotheat,            3d  day,                 .  69.OU0 

Gn>ates(  cold,      •      29th,         .          .  Sa.tOD 

Higheit,  in  A.  M.      3d,         .  -         .  64.000 

Lowest  ditto,      .        SOtli,         .           .  43.000 

Highest,  10  P.  M.     16th,       .                 .  SQ.OIW 

Lowest  ditto      .     39th,                  .  II.UOO 

BARO>tETER.  Inches. 

Highest,  10  A.  M.         .        6th,         .  30.006 

Lowest  dithi,           .             S6th,         .  t8.6<0 

HlKtiot,  10  p.  M.                 14th,           .  SO.OSO 

Lowest  diUo,                      SCth,         .  M.t90 

HYGROMETER.  Dcgrata. 

Highest,  10  A.  M.               S9th,           .  36.000 
Lowest  ditto,            .           7th,        .       .    lOMO 

Highest,  10  P.  M.                3th,           .  MJMO 

Lowest  ditto,           .            7th,              .  0M)9 
Greatest  rain  in  SI  hours,    3d,        ,         .        0.1  It 

Least  ditto,       .        ,         I7th,          .  P.     > 

Greatest  mean  dally  erap.  I'tith  to  SOth,  v.yl 

licasl  ditto,       .       .         eihtolOth,  O.p^t 

Highest  point  of  deposition,  16th,       .  S6.0<»> 

LowettiUtto,       .        .         30th,       .  IS.Cutf 


Gcnnalcbanwterof  theoMotta— dry,  with  gentle  winds,  and  a  good  deal  of  sonshiae; 


Meteorological  Table,  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Observatory,  Callon-ivitt. 

N,  B'— The  Observations  ate  made  twice  every  dsy,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  eight  o'doek  ia 

the  eveniug. 


AtuuJu 
Tlitr.  Bwom.    Tb«r.     Wliul. 


M.se 

E,*S 
M.56 
£.56 
»LBO 

E.  r>i 

M.56 
E.5S 

M.se 

E.31 
M.55 
E.  S3 
M.50 
E.54 
M.3S 
E.i7 
M.51 
E.5I 
M.A3 
E.57 

M.r>« 

M.5i> 
K.  50 
M.4!) 
E.54 
M,47 
E.  IS 
M.5I 
•7 


S3.611 
.7.55 
.730 
.766 
.575 
.606 
.694 
854 
,916 
.851 
.686 
.698 
.905 
.8)5 
•753 


M.61\ 
E.5!>; 

M.sei 

E.S7/ 

M.58 

E.56 

M.58 

E.59 

M.58 

EJS.'S 

M.58 

E.  58 

M.58 

E-.^O 

M..'.7  1 


S.W. 


.7I61E  .50  1 
.909'M..S8\ 
.928  E.  57) 
.hIl|M..'58>. 

.77a  I E.  61/ 

.77s  I M.  no  \. 
.738JE.  01  / 

.4-5(M.6l\ 
.451;F.58/ 

.74l|iM..5.^): 
.8<i7iE.59/ 

.&«M.5n 

.8t2E..i7) 
.9ll,M.'>5\ 


tblc. 


Cble. 


Fair. 

Fair  form. 
raUiaftera. 

Showers. 

Fair. 

Showers. 

Showers. 

Fog, 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

Rain. 

Front  mom. 
tliower  even. 
Fair. 

Fair. 


I  I  Altuh. 

I  fi^;tnam.    Titer.     Wind. 


M.iOl 
IC  48  f 
M.17  I 
E.lli 


S. 

Chle. 

E. 

Cble. 

Cblc. 

Cble. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

Cblc. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

W. 


Fair, 
Fair. 
Pa!r. 
Raia. 
Ralo. 
Fair. 

Fair  form, 
rainaftefli. 

Fair. 
Fair. 

Showsis. 

Fair. 

Pair. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Rain  mom. 
ImowcmhUb 


Rain,  inches  MS 


Register. ^MofTiaga  and  Dtathi 


?royd«fn,  J.  M'Dowall,  Esq.  of  Mea- 
lace,  Edinburgh,  to  Catherine  Hen- 
ihird  daughter  of  Lieat.-€ol.  Tudor. 
Dunino  Manse,  Fifcsliirc,  Charle« 
I,  Esq.  Dundee,  to  Anne,  daughter 
late  John  Cruic2c8liankH,  Esq.  of  the 

of  St  Vincent At  Bath,  Richaid 

r,  Efiq.  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Napier, 
I  Staples,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 

me*  Stewart  of  Fort  Stewart At 

1,  Edward  Dawson,  E«q.  of  Aldcliff 
near  Lancaster,  to  Anne,  eldest  daugb- 
Christophcr  Wilion,  Esq.  of  Al>bot 
Kendal. 

^P  DEATHS. 

^n.  At  his  ironworks  in  Siberia,  in 
th  year,  Mr  HiU,  a  native  of  Bristol. 
1/  *7.  At  Teneriffe,  aged  80,  David 
art,  Esq. 

r.  9.  At  Wallerstein,  of  an  apoplectic 
i  Pnnoeas  Dowager  of  Ettingen-Kttin- 

om  Dochess  of  Wirtemberg In  his 

ren,  Leopold  Fretl.  Francis,  Duke  of 
1.  To  lum  Dessau  owes  its  improve- 
,  its  Woerlitz,  its  Luiiriutn,  and  its 
ads  ;  but  hi«  attention  wa^i  particular- 
M:ted  to  tlie  s}'slem  of  education  and 

8.  He  enipluye<l  Dnscdou,  Compe, 
illich,  to  realize  his  idea  of  tlie  ptiysi- 
d  moral  education  of  man. — 13.  At 
1,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  Eyles 
,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  East  India 
any's  civil  service  at  Madras.— 15. 
T  Croker,  Esq.  of  Corrabclla,  brother 
Wilson  Croket,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the 

rally 18.    At   Aberdeen,    James 

ioa,  Esq.  late  of  the  royal  nary. 
!0.  At  Amsterdam,  the  Dowager 
uonesB  of  Sligo.  Her  ladyship  was 
^  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Scott  in 
aty  Crom  Switzerland,  in  order  to  re- 
vith  him  to  England.     She  was  bom 

9,  ITS?,  and  was  the  youngest  daugh- 
id  co-heiress  of  the  late  gallant  Earl 

?3.  The  Hon.  Mrs  Hugo  Meynell 

ftrcross,  in  the  parish  of  Yoxall,  Staf- 
ire,  sister  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hert- 

This  lady  was  taking  an  airing  in 
g,  when  the  horse  unfortunately  fell, 
ler  ladyship  was  thrown  out.  8he 
icxt  morning  from  the  mjury  recciv- 
_2S.  At  Botley,  Surrey,  Sir  Joseph 
■xj,  Bart — In  consequence  of  a  fall 
hi*  horse,  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Thoresby 
tker,  M,A.  eldest  son  of  tlie  Rev. 
^hitaker  of  HoLne.  vicar  of  Whalley, 
ishire. — 29.  At  Clonturf,  near  Dubliii, 
Ion.  R.  H.  Soutliwell,  late  of  Castle 
Itoa,  county  Cavan,  and  formerly 
.-Colooel  of  the  8th  dragoanB.-^.30. 
dstol,  John  Chalmers  Rose,  Esq.  mer- 

,  of  that  city. 31.    At  Plymouth 

,  in  his  70th  year,  Sir  John  Tliomas 
worth.  Bart-  G.C.B.  Admiral  of  the 
e  Squadron,  Commnnder.in-Chief  on 
lymouth  Sution,  and  Member  of  Par- 
nt  for  New  Romney.  Until  the  very 
f  hi*  diesoIutioD,  be  pcrsi-^ted  in  traur- 


acting  tiie  afiairs  of  his  public  duty  in  per* 
son,  although  his  signature  to  his  last  des- 
patches was  scarcely  legible.  His  zeal  was 
unabated  ;  and  the  gallant  veteran  may 
very  justly  be  said  to  have  fallen  at  liis  posL 
Sir  John  was  one  of  five  sons  of  tlie  Rev. 
Henry  Duckworth,  Rector  of  Ferlroer, 
Bucks — At  her  seat,  Twickenham,  the  Vis- 
countess Howe,  aged  75,  widow  of  William 
I.ord  Viscount  Howe. 

Sept.  1.  At  Rirkion  Manse,  near  Haw- 
ick,  the  Rev.  John  Elliott,  niinister  of  that 
parish. — At  Dublin,  Mr  Justice  Osbornb 
His  lordship  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever 
which  is  now  raging  with  such  destructive 
fury  throughout  Ireland.— ^3.  At  his  seat, 
Tonley,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  8-hh  year  of 
Ill's  age,  James  Byres,  Esq.  This  gentle- 
man had  resided  lung  at  Borne,  whidi  he 
iinallv  left  in  1790 — At  Bedford,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Abbot,  vicar  of  Oakely  and  Gold- 
ington. — .\t  Dumfries,  Miss  Jant  Laurie, 
sister  of  the  late  Genend.  Sir  Robert  Lauri* 

of  Maxwelltown,  Bart At  Leeds,  Mr 

John  L'rnuhart,  merdiant,  late  nf  Gla^DV. 
— 4.  At  liis  house  at  Stokes,  Staylcy-wood, 
Cliesliire,  aged  74,  the  I^ev.  James  Cooke, 
M.  A.  a  gentleman   well  known  for   his 

many  useful  mechanical  inventions. At 

her  son's  liotwe,  Phuenix  Park,  Dublin, 
Alicia,  wife  of  John  Lcfiuiu,  Esq.  and  sis- 
ter of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brins- 

ley  Sheridan. Near  Musselbuigh,  Jc^n 

Wilson,  Esq.  lute  solicitor  in  London. — S. 
At  Henius  Terrace,  Chelsea,  aged  79,  Maj. 
Brereton  Poynter.  He  enterecl  his  Miyes- 
ty's  service  in  the  year  1755,  and  senred 
with  General  Wolfe  in  America,  and  was 
in  the  memorable  battle  at  Quebec— 6.  At 
Sandwich,  Richard  Emerson,  Esq.  banker. 
—At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Janet  Paul,  aged  SO, 
wife  of  Mr  Wm  Tiiylor,  watchmaker.  She 
was  the  only  surviving  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Piinl  Jotiei. — At  Bellisle,  Mrs  Hamilton  of 
Pinmore. — 7.  Lady  Frances  Pelham,  third 

daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester 8.  At 

No  10,  Southampton  Row,  London,  John 
Elliot,  Esq.  aged  4^,  late  of  Gerard  StreeU 
— At  London,  aged  (19,  Mr  John  Carter, 
V.  S.  A.  draftsman  and  architect,  and  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  skill  in  ancient 
English  architecture. — .\t  Fouldon  House, 
James  Wilkie,  Esq.  of  Fouldcn,  in  his  72d 
year. — ^9.  At  Edinburgh,  Forrest  Dcwar. 
Esq.  surgeon. — 11.  At  Maxwdltown  House, 
Mrs  Armstrong,  widow  of  Wm  Armstrong, 
M.  D.  St  Kitt's,  and  daughter  of  Six  Chaa. 
Erskine  of  Alva,  Bart— At  London,  Robt. 
Allan  Crawford,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Crawford,  Esq.  of  Devonshire  Square. 
■—At  Queensferry,  James  Carfrac,  Esq. 

merchant,    Edinburgh. 12.     Nathaniel 

Portlock,  Esq.  Post  Captain  in  his  Majes- 
ty's navy,  and  for  the  last  nine  months  one 
of  the  captains  in  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital 

at  Greenwich Thomas  Napier^  Esq.  of 

Kandolph  HilL  In  passing  along  one  of 
tlie  locks  of  the  canal  near  Falkirk,  he  ua- 
fut^tunately  fell  over  and  was  drowned.-»lR 
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Jieffisier.-^Deaiht. 


Hoinetta  Street,  Covent  Carden,  London, 
Mi  John  Enk,  in  his  23A  year,  trom  loss 
•f  blood  ooeasiooed  by  the  l&ndng  of  his 

gums. At  Bath,  Sir  John  M'Mahon 

l4.    At  Wustiow,  in  Somenetshiie.   the 

Ber.  Charles  Goodwin  Bethune At  Esher, 

.Mts  Dc  Ponthi«u,  relict  of  the  late  Henry 

De  Ponthieu,    Esq At  Windsor  Castle, 

Mrs  Rooke,  wife  of  Lie\it.-Colonel  Rooke, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Anibrose  Dawson, 

Saq.  of  Langdiff*  HolL At  Edinburgh, 

Mim  Jane  Gordon,  second  daughter  of  John 
Gordon.  Esq.  W.  S.  Frederick  Street.—. 
16.  At  London,  John  Stanley,  Ksq.  signer 
of  the  bills  of  Middlesex,  and  tor  upwards 
of  40  years  clerk  to  three  of  the  judges  of 
England.— At  Arbroath,  Wm  Cniickshanks, 

Esq.  late  of  the  island  of  Janiaica. 16. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Soinreiers,  his 
Majesty't  glazier  for  Scotland,  and  the  old- 
est   deacon   of  the    fourteen    incoqmratcd 

trades  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 17.  At 

fSiathani,  Elizabeth,  the  lady  uf  Sir  Robert 
Barlow,  conunissionct  of  his  Majesty's  dock- 
yard at  that  port At    London,    Robert 

'  Adamson,  B^scj.  late  of  Oaluey,  Wilt*. — At 
Ceorge's  Place,    Leith  Walk,   Mr  George 

'  Gibson,  senior,   mcrcliant,  Leilh 18.  At 

Bayswater,  Mrs  Ansley,  wife  of  Mr  Alder- 

I  nan  Ansley. At  Homsey,    Barbara,  the 

'  ddest  child  of  Thotnss  Moore,  Esq 19. 

At  her  hou.se,  Upper  Grosvenor  S<|uare, 
London,  Jane,  relict  of  the  late  Colonel 
Conj'nghame,  ajid  si.<!ter  of  Lady  Vernon. — 
At  DunfemUine,  in  his  Soth  year,  Adam 
Low,  Elsq.  of  J'ordel. — 20.  At  Learney, 
Aberdeenshire,  Margaret  Brebner,  eldest 
(uuiiarried  daughter  of  Alexander  Brebner, 
Esq.  of  Leamey. — At  Carlisle,  Hugh  James, 
M.  D.  son  of  the  late  Dr  Janies,  vicar  of 
Arthuret,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland — 
|fl.  At  Invereak  House,  Miss  Margaret 
Mary  Baird,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Gardi- 
ner  Baiid   of  Saughtonhall,    Bare At 

Stonehaven,  in  her  80th  year,  Mrs  Mary 
Ross,  widow  of  James  Young,  Esq.  Sheriff- 

[Substttute  oi'  Kincardineshire. 22.    At 

[Dundee,   Captain    Andrew   M'CuUoch,  of 

nbe  royal  navy 88.   At  London,  Hugh 

iMadiay,  Esq.  of  St  Martin's  Lane,  aged 
~\ — 25,  At  Interlaken,  Switzerland,  Lard 
LMe^^und,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Minto. 
^•-26.  Mr  William  Ha^erston,  aged  86, 
~  ird  son  of  Thomas  Haggerston,   Esq.  of 

fSUingham 28.    At  Cheltenham,   in  the 

r78d  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Bidwell,  Esq. 
'-who,  during  the  last  35  years  of  Ids  life, 
had  tilled  die  office  of  Chief  Clerk  in  t)ie 
Department  of  Foreign  Aflkirs. — At  Jed- 
burgh, Mrs  Margaret  Hardie,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Rutherford,  Esq.  Sheriff-clctk  of  Box- 
burghshire,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 

Haidie,    Esq.   merchant,   Glasgow. In 

George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mn*  Alves,  re- 
lict of  Dr  Alves  of  Shipland,  Inverness- 
shire. 

Lately — At  Madrid,  at  the  house  of  her 
sister    Lady  Whittingham,    Barbara,  die 


wife  of  Bartholomew  Frere,  Esq.  his  Ma« 

jesty'a  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  the  Ou 
toman  Porte.     The  marriage  had  been  so- 
lemnized by  proxy,  according  to  the  usuil 
forms  ;  bat  Mr  Frere  having  been  detained 
at  C-onstantinopk'  by  the  bu«uies8  of  the 
embassy,  during  Sir   Robert  LLston's  ab< 
sence,  he  never  had  the  happine&s  of  seeiog 
her  since  their  union — At  Nassau,    N«<* 
Providence,  Capt.  Edward  Rowley  of  hii 
Majesty's  ship  ShecrmUcr,  son  of  Sir  W. 
Rowley,  Bart.  .M.  P.  for  the  county  of  i\it- 
folk.— At    Letterkcnny,   in  the  county  of 
Donnegal,  uf  an  inl'ectioiu  fever,  caught  in 
the  diadiarge  of  his  duty  as  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Stamp   Unties,  John  H.   Barclay, 
Esq — At   Leghorn,   near  Louth,    Ireland, 
at  tlie  advanced  age  of  96,  William  Por- 
teous,  who  enjoyed  his  Acuities  to  the  last, 
At  his  request,  a  favourite  ats^    whic'i  t  ^- 
had  rode  to  Loudi  market  upwards  <  : 
years,  was  sliot,  and  buried  at  the  <.a.i.c 
time. — At  hie  house,  Hanover  Square,  Loo- 
don,    Sir   James    Earle,   Knight,    F.  R.  S. 
Master  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeost. 
.—At  Dvmevely,   Ireland,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  Rev.   George  BryUon,   during  40 
years  presbytcrian  minister  of  the   congr^ 
gation  of  KJmibbin — At  Downpatrick,  Ire- 
land,  of  typhus  fever,   the    Rev.    Arthur 
Ford,  protestant  clergyman  of  that  pLtcc— 
At  Epemon,  the  Marquis  of  Croixmere,  in 
theiOOtli  year  of  his  age. — At  BallAchroon, 
Invemess-Ihirc,   Airs  Captain  Forbes  Mac- 
donell,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John 
M'Pherson,  Vm\.  of  Inverliall >In  West- 
moreland, Sarali   Heam,  aged  100  yean 
and  7  ntonths.      Her  husband,  who  had 
been  married  to  her  upwards  of  hoi/  a  cen- 
tury, and  b  at  the  advanced  age  of  95,  ac- 
companied her  remains  to  the  grave. — At 
New   York,   Mr   Holnian,   the  celebrated 
tragedian,   who   so    long    performed  with 
great   applause   at   the  London  and  other 
Theatreti.      He  was  a  deiiccndant  of  Sir 
John  HoLnan,  Bart  of  Warkwortli  Casde, 
and  Was  distinguished  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  scliolor.     He  went  to  America  in  1812, 
since   which   time  he  has  unintcTruptedlj 
pursued  his  histrionic  career  in  that  country- 
Mrs  Holman,  Miss  Moure,  and  Mr  Sauo- 
ders,  of  die  same  tlicatre,  were  struck  dcsi 
by  lighttung.     This  dreadful  calamity  hap- 
pened   two    days  before  the   death  of  Mr 

Holman. At  Constantinople,   Isaac  Mo- 

rier,  Esq.  his  Majesty's  Consul-Gcneral  in 
the  Tiurkish  dominions.— At  Tunis,  the 
celebrated  archvologist  Count  Camillo  Bor- 
^.  He  had  spent  a  considerable  time  U 
Africa ;  and,  under  the  protection  of  tb-< 
Dey  of  Tunis,  was  enabled  to  tindertalc* 
excavations  in  search  of  antiquities,  and  ta^^ 
take  the  plans  of  two  himdrcd  and  fitt^Sj. 
hall'-ruined  villages  and  towns.  He  ho-^^ 
also  obtained  pcrmisaon,  by  8j>ecial  favouK  ^ 
to  copy,  in  the  Dey's  own  library,  tlia--"^ 
Arabic  mantiscripts,  two  of  which  are  whoL 
ly  imknown  in  Cuiope. 


Oliver  *  Boyd,  Prialen. 
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We  received,  aome  weeks  oga,  a  letter  signed  P.  protiesain^  to  be  "  n  VindioitKUi  of  Mr 
l.Kson  Hunt  from  tlic  Aspersions  of  Z.,"  which,  though  its  author  seenis  erroneously  to 
have  supjKMcd  tliat  the  renmrics  of  /.  were  meant  (o  apply  to  the  charaftcr  of  Mr  Hunt 
as  unconnected  with  that  of  his  writings,  shoiild  have  been  insCTtcd,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance, whidi  did  not  at  rirst  strike  our  attention.  Mr  P.  apiwars  to  allude,  in  a  pointed 
manner,  to  a  certain  Gentleman,  politically  hostile  to  tlic  principles  of  the  Examiner  News- 
paper, whom  he  most  groundlessly  imagines  to  be  ibe  writtsr  of  7,.  Should  lie  choose  to 
expunge  that  part  of  his  letter,  we  will  give  it  a  place  in  our  Number  for  December. 

When  we  announced,  in  last  Number,  a  Series  of  Essays  on  tlie  Pulpit  Eloquence  of 
Sartlund,  we  mentioned  that  No  I.  bhould  consist  of  "  a  Parallel  betwixt  Mr  Alison  and 
Dr  CHALMEiiii ;"  but  before  tluit  paper  was  sent  to  press,  another  article  came  to  hand, 
which,  upon  consideration,  we  have  judged  belter  Httetl  to  open  the  Scries.  The  author  of 
"  the  Parallel,"  when  he  reads  what  we  have  substituted,  wdl,  we  hope,  agree  with  us  id 
thinking  so,  and  excuse  us  for  delaying  to  a  future  Niunbcr  the  insertion  of  his  very  in- 
teresting aztide. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  tiic  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Allan,  which,  at  the  author's  requestt 
was  announced  in  the  Papers,  did  not,  by  some  unfortunate  aceident,  arrive  till  our  but 
sJieet  had  been  nearly  thrown  off.     It  shall  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

Among  several  other  communications  from  our  most  honoured  correspondents,  there  will 
appear  in  our  next  Number,  "  Observations  on  the  British  Lead  Mines,  and  die  Processes 
of  melting  the  Ore;  by  Thomas  Thomsok,  M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
.siiy  of  Glasgow,  &c&c."^-and  **  Experiments  illustrating  the  Effects  produced  on  Ani- 
mals, by  apowerftd  Vegetable  Poison  Irom  the  li^lnnd  of  .Java:  by  Jojin  Gokdon.  M-D." 

We  have  received  the  first  of  a  Suries  of  Sermons  on  the  essential  Principles  of  Chriiti- 
anity.  These  composidons,  although  of  a  nature  somewhat  unusual  in  a  Lileriuy  Mis- 
ceUany,  will,  we  think,  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  our  renders;  a.iu\  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  their  appearance  in  our  pages  need  not  form  any  bar  to  the  autlior's  intended  publi- 
cation of  them  in  a  separate  iona,  and  with  his  name. 

We  sluUl  be  happy  to  hear  again  from  our  Laniu-kshire  correspondent  H.,  whose  com- 
mimication,  although  dated  in  September,  did  not  reach  us  till  last  week. 

We  return  A.  Z.  our  thtmks  for  his  letter,  and  shall  be  happy  to  be  favoured  with  tlie 
reference  he  mentions  ;  or,  if  he  pleascii,  with  a  specimen  of  what  be  proposes. 

The  interesting  paper  on  the  I-iKhgeUy  Gypsies  in  our  next.  Also,  Mr  G.'s  letter  re- 
specting tlic  Gypscy  Chief,  William  Marshall.  Ilora;  JuridJca:,  No  II.  on  tlic  Deaf  Mate, 
has  been  received  ;  also  the  excellent  Vindication  of  Burke.  D.  L.'8  ingenious  paper  on 
Drununond  of  llawthomdcn  is  in  tjrpes.  The  continuation  of  "  Strictures  on  an  Article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  relating  to  West  India  AtTairs,"  is  unavoidably  postponed  till 
next  Number. 

Wc  have  received  some  account  of  the  late  CunisTorHER  Watson  of  Hartford  Col- 
]q;c,  Oxford,  with  Specimens  of  his  unpublished  Poems,  partictdarly  bis  Tragedy  of 
(Charles  I.  and  his  Satires. 

Wc  have  been  favoured  with  u  very  great  variety  of  poetical  contributions  from  diOvrent 

parts  of  the  kingdom.     We  return  our  thank.s  to  their  authors,  particularly  H K.  K.  G, 

— -R.  V..— A.  A.  W. — B. — S— s,  and  sliall,  from  time  lo  time,  avail  oiu"selves  of  their 
communications.     The  verses  from  Paisley,  comnmnicjitcd  by  W,  V.  in  our  next. 

We  intend  very  soon,  ourselves,  lo  review  M.  de  Peu-de-uiot's  admirable  little  volume, 
entitled,  *'  Fragments  and  Fictions."  The  obliging  oiTcr  of  T.  T.  L.  must  therefore  be 
declined. 

"  Analytical  Kssay.s  on  the  Early  English  Dramatists,  by  H.  M.  No  III."  has  jitst 
been  receiveil.     Also,  the  •'  Letters  from  Dalkeith." 

We  have  been  promised  a  set  of  Essays  cm  tlie  KlcKjucnce  of  tlic  Scots  Bar,  No  I.  Clerk, 
No  II.  CiiANSToun.  Also,  Three  Letters  upon  Huggcry-  Also,  a  Series  o(  papers  on 
Pedants:  No  I.  llie  rlcrical  Pc<lant— No  II.  The  Legal  Pedant— No  III.  The  Military 
Pedant— No  IV.  The  Qtuidrillc  Ped.wt— No  V.  The  Vertu  Pedant— No  \'I,  The  Me- 
dical Pedant— No  VII.  The  Political  Pedant— No  VIII.  The  Mttjiphysical  Pedant — 
No  IX.  The  Muiiicnl  Pedant — No  X.  (and  last)  tlic  ronfliction  of  Pedant*. 


NOTE  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

Thje  Editor  has  learned  with  regret,  that  an  Article  in  the 
First  Edition  of  last  Number,  which  was  intended  merely 
as  ajeu  d'esprit,  has  been  construed  so  as  to  give  offence 
to  Individuals  justly  entitled  to  respect  and  regard ;  he  has 
on  that  account  withdrawn  it  in  the  Second  Edition,  and 
can  only  add,  that  il'  what  has  happened  could  bave  been 
antici{>atcd,  the  Article  in  question  certainly  never  would 
have  appeared. 


^^^  With  the  December  Number  will  be*  given  eight  pages^  to 
supply  the  ileKciency  occaBioucd  by  the  omission  of  the  Article^ 
"  Translation  from  an  Ancient  Cbaldcc  Manuscript." 
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munoved,  as  hia  aspect  looks  ia  tho    Uie  itiitrAvelkd  fields  o£  ttliet; — ^i 


time  of  prayer,  the  waves  ai-e  evca 
then  rising  within  his  soul ;  we  seem. 
to  hear  aiur  oS,  as  in  the  tranquillity  ot' 
Doon,  the  Toice  of  the  coming  tempest; 
and  the  silence  of  the  house  of  God, 
vhispcring  with  the  weak  voice  of  the 
preacher,  is,  to  those  who  have  heard 
Chalmers  at  the  height  of  his  vlevation, 
fiwfulj  OS  some  scene  of  nature,  when^ 
tlie  very  rustling  of  a  leaf  gives  fore- 
warning of  the  thunder. 

Ere  we  have  beard  many  sentences 
of  his  sermon,  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  man.    A  charm 
is  upon  ua— at  once  awful  and  ddighk< 
ftil.     Wc  feel  as  if  iiuleed  bora  aymn, 
— sis  if  in  total  forgetfaJuess  of  our  own 
worthless  individual  selves,   but  be- 
longing to  a  ra<ce  of  beings  whose  na- 
tureB  are  imperfect,  but  whose  destiny 
is  glorious.    Those  old  associations  and 
impressiuns  to  which  we  have  all  our 
lives  been  accuslumedt  begin  to  start 
one  by  oue  into,  u  new  stat£  of  bright- 
ness and  vigour^     In  every  step  of  his 
progress,  he  seems  to  dissolve,  by  the 
touch  of  his  magic  wand,  that  stony 
sleep  of  lethargy  in  which  some  noble 
&ehng  of  our  nature  had  for  a  season 
been  entranced.     He  gives  us  no  new 
arguments,  no  new  images,  but  he 
scatters  the  vivid  rays  of  poetic  splen- 
dour  over  those  which,  by   the  very 
frequency  of  repetition,  have  ceased  to 
liave  any  power  cither  upon  our  reason 
or  our  fancy.     We  are  lost  in  a  vague 
maze  of  wonder,  how  it  should  happen 
that  all  these  things  seemed  so  trivial 
[to  ua  before, — how  arguments  so  eon- 
I  viocing  should  have  appeared  weak,  or 
[  images  80  appalling  should  have  pa£Be<l 
'  tamely  and  dimly  before  our  eyes.    He 
Ims  at  last  gained  the  undisputed  mas- 
tery,  and  we  yield  up  our  spirits,  that 
[  he  may  do  with  them  according  to  his 
I  will.     Our  souls  are  quickened  with  a 
^inore  vigorous  sense  of  hfe ;  our  hcart- 
I  strings  vibmte  with  unknown  intcnsi- 
Jty  of  emotion>     He  carries  our  enthu- 
E-Buwm  along  with  him  in  flights,  whose 
I  JoctUocss  wo  should  not  have  diu'cd  to 
imagine.     He  plunges  us  into  depths 
of  contrition,   from   which    he  only 
could  teach.ua  to 'omcige,  and  shakes. 
ua  over  yawning  abyeses  of  despoicv 
where  his  hand  alone  could  preserve 
usfVom;  the  last  pradpice  of  ruin.    He 
meilxu  usi  whii   love,  kindles  us  with 
hopCj  or  dtitkens  ue  with  horror.    We 
feel  ivs  if  wc  wcnct  in  tlio  grasp  of  some 
commmidxng  angel,,  borne  through  all 


wrapped  in  the  black  recesses  of  tUo 
der,  now  gliding  through  fleecy  dosd 
of  gold  and  amber,  now  floating 
jestically  through  the  free  and 
expunsea  of  the  untroubled  tky. 
Ktars  begin  to  gleam  upon  ub 
warmer  lustre^  earth  hes  far  be 
dim  and  rolling  orb,  and  our 
gin  to  descry  alar  olf  tlje  cryst 
elements  of  heaven.     We  are 
to  confess    that  we  have  never ■» 
before,    and   would   sacrifice 
eorthliaess  tor  one  moment  of  a  rap*  ' 
ture  so  divine. 

It  arises  not  from  the  weakness,  bi 
the   will,  oi  Chulmera,   that  he 
seldom  keeps  us  long  ai  the  summit  < 
this  elevaiion.     Ue  seems  to  be 
sible  that  the  splendours  which  he 
revealed  to  us  are  either  new  ot 
zling.    His  gcniua  regards  the  univ 
as  .its  birthright,  ami  he  has  no  uudti 
partiality  for  the  richer  and  more  i 
niiicent  regions  of  his  domain.     Will 
the  same  overpowering  sweep  o£  j 
tery,  he  brings  us  at  once 
heaven  to  the   earth,   and   fro 
earth  to  the  heaven,  and,  however  ms- 
jestic  may  have  been  his  elevation,  be 
has  not  the  air  of  feeling  any  d^n^ 
daciom  from  his  descent.     He  compels 
us  indeed  to  followhis  footsteps  into  I 
basest  tracks  of  mortality,  and  lay  &  >  >  > . 
the  iniirraiiies,  the  frailties,  the  er: 
the  vileness  of  our  nat«xre,  with  in. 
keen  indignation  ot  a:  Juvenal,  no  Iei>s 
willingly  than  he  has  already  inflamed 
and  purified  our  spirits  with  the  angel- 
ic enthusiasm  of  a  Milton.    But  there 
is  difiused  over  the  humblest  of  his 
representations^  a  redeeming  breatli  of 
Christian  subUmity,  a  thousand  timss 
more  ennobling  than  all  the  stem  and 
unbending  dignitieB  of  the  Porch.    He 
does  not,  hke  the  philosoplitrs  of  old, 
confine  all  grandeur  to  contemplation;^ 
he  clothes  with  majesty  the  most  eom^ ' 
mon  oifices  of  hfe,  and  tiaciies  tbal 
the  meanest  of  his  Christian  hearer 
may  exert,  in  the  bosorn  of  hi»  faniilyj^ 
and  in  the  manly  perseverance  of  poiiU 
ful  labours,  virtues  more  lofty  an<l  di« 
vine  than  were  ever  called  up  by  thtf 
pure  spirit  of  the  Stugyrite,  or  ever 
floated  among  the  mystical  and  fyK' 
boding  dreams  of  Plato.      Thes«  are 
the  things  which  fill  the  walls  of  his 
churdi  with  crowds  the  most  mingled^ 
yet  tile  most   harmonious   that   wera 
ever-  collected   together  for  sodul  en> 
joymcnt  or  social  good.      U  is   tliis 
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'Sks  ttjf"  ^BC  atid  the  great  come 
their  souls  fed  like  infants  by 
lerai  hand  of  bis  geniuSj  and 
the  poor  man  and  tTie  ignorant 
ana  the  precious  moments  erf"  his 
«y  toH,  that  his  spirit  may  bt- 
Bd  and  kindled  by  the  iHspiriug 
if  Chahnerfi.  He  is  not  th« 
!r  of  «ny  one  class ;  he  it  the 
n  orator  of  man. 
e  our  hearts  indeed  as  dead  and 
as  monumental  marbk-,  ther 
M»t  fail  to  sympathise  with  finch 
her.  He  has  given  up  his  soul 
fall  sway  of  his  tmotions,  and 
monB  ft-om  the  depths  of  a  con- 
spirit  things  more  awful,  as 
I  niore  lovely,  than  could  ever 
imed  of  by  the  orflintiry  mind 
;.  We  ne«l  only  to  look  upon 
I  Bee  that  liia  heiirt  is  burating 
le  deluge  of  bis  zeal.  His  roun- 
s  glares  with  the  freling  of  un- 
tie things :  his  voice  quivers, 
s  limbs  tremble;  and  we  per* 
Mt  he  is  in  the  agony  of  inspi- 
it  n  in  such  an  attitude  of 
•catttsy  that  we  represent  to  our- 
tfae  Hebrew  prophet,  when 
keavens  were  opened,  and  he 
9ons  of  Go<l,  being  among  the 
H  by  the  river  of  Chebar.'  It 
»ch  a  tone  of  solenm  denuncia- 
at  earth  shal]  listen,  when  "  the 
hall  come  down,  having  great 
and  crying  mightily  with  a 
voice,   Babylon  the  great  is 

ietinie«,  when  listening  to  hia 
He  voice,  the  soul  feels  all  at 
bained  and  bound  down  to  the 
iplatioQ  of  some  one  grand  pic- 
rhich  he  has  unfolded  to  our 
stioD.  For  a  while  we  are  lost 
dream,  and  the  scene  before  us 
way  from  our  eyes.  We  snd- 
awake  &om  our  reverie,  and, 
our  gaae  to  the  pulpit,  there  is 
ghty  preacher  thundering  before 
seems  to  us,  in  his  re-appearing 
nee,  like  a  being  tsenl  from  afar 
fort,  to  admonish,  and  to  com- 
t  an  Image  of  the  dwellers  in 
f  aeeiua  there  siieaking  to  the 
m  of  time ;  and  our  hearts  ex- 
BB  they  thrill  with  the  concen-* 
hopes  of  iramortality.  If  we 
Buppoae  a  human  creature  so 
ble  ns  to  dread  the  extinction  of 
•n  him,   let  him  listen 

speaking  of  death  and 

ivc,  and  he  will  feel  himself 


prepared  to  pass  through  all  the  liar- 
rors  of  dissolution,  as  fearlessly  as  if  I 
on  board  a  mighty  ship,  sailing  in  all 
her  glory  through  some  gulf  of  roaring  ' 
darkness,  into  tbe   atvre   bostmi  df ' 
everlasting  cahn. 

While  'CludmCTs   is  pneaching,   a 
sublime  e«ect  is  created  by  the  uni- 
versal  htrttnony  of  sentiment  spread 
over  a  breathless  congregation.      AU 
who  come  within  the  empire  of  his' 
Boul  are  raised  to  the  same  level.   "Sair  \ 
the  young  are  solemn  ns  the  old ;  now 
the  old  are  cmpassioned  as  tlie  young!  ■ 
the  most   ignorant  are  suddenly  en* 
lightened,  the  most  callous  penetrate^ 
the  most  haughty  humbled,  the  most 
humble  assfured.      All  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  societv  are  lost  and  for- 
gotten ;  he  deals  with  the  primary  and  ' 
eternal  eniotiorre  of  our  nature;  yotith, 
beauty,   Iicalth,   riches,   and  worldly 
honours,    are    phantoms    without   ft 
name.     His  utterance  is  of  the  secret* ' 
of  the  heart  and  the  awftilness  af| 
judgment:  our  souls  are  stripped  of 
their  earthly  garments,  and  ^ve  stand 
all  alike  wretched  and  sinful,  but  aQ  ' 
alike  resigned  and  hoping  suppliant*' 
before  the  footstool  of  God,  and  be« ' 
neath  the  gracious  smile  of  a  He** 
deemer.     If  we  can  spare  a  thought'] 
away  from  ourselves,  let  us  but  look  [ 
around,  and  every  breath  is  hushed,' 
every  cheek    Is    pale,    every  eye 
rivetted.      In  the  midst  of  till  tHatl 
multitude  his  voice  is  heard,  like 
mighty  river    rolling    through   the 
breathless  solitude  of  nature ;  nor  i 
the  lifeless  rocfci  and  trees  rooted 
more    motionless    repose,     than    thi 
thousands  sitting   there  in  the  awe 
struck  stillness  of  pervading  devotic 

Truly  the  Sabbath-worship  of  ov 
God  is  a  sublime  worship,  when  m 
souls  are  upheld  in  their  aspiration 
heavenward  by  uuch  a  preacher,  lit 
teaches  ns  to  regard  with  still  holie 
feelings  that  consecrated  day;  and 
,  look  forward  with  delight  to  the  coming 
Sabbath,  when  our  piety  is  to  bo 
restorwl  and  strengthened.  Theslil 
of  life  is  hushed  in  a  great  city : 
one  day  the  busy  heart  of  mnn  is 
rest,  and  heaven  is  allowed  its  domi 
nion  over  earth.  The  bells  are  tollinfl 
in  the  calm  ^  a  shoal  of  people  flo« 
on  towards  the  house  of  God ;  and  for 
a  season  no  sound  is  in  the  city  but 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  or  the  sing* 
ing  of  holy  psalms.  In  that  crowc 
there    may    be    curiosity    and    itll6 
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thoughts,  nay,  even  dark  passions  and 
evil  spirits :  such  is  the  doom  of  our 
humanity.  But  one  hour  of  perfect 
A«edom  from  vice,  from  meaimess, 
and  from  folly,  is  now  given  unto  aU. 
All  are  admitted  into  a  dream  and  a 
vision  of  glory  ;  and  who  shall  say 
what  blessed  effects  may  remain,  long 
after  the  voice  of  the  preacher  is  si- 
lent p  Awakened  devotion  that  has 
slept  for  years — generous  and  gentle 
emotions  deadened  by  the  world  a  law 
— the  long-lost  innocence  of  child- 
hood— the  tenderness  of  youthAU  af- 
fections— the  enthusiasm  of  youthful 
piety — the  recollection  of  prayers  ut- 
tered on  bended  knees — of  the  voice 
of  dead  parents  who  blessed  our  in- 
fancy— all  that  softens,  beautifies,  and 
sublimes  humanity,  returns  upon  our 
hearts  like  a  gale  from  Paradise,  and 
in  that  mood  they  are  open  to  the 
tidings  of  salration.  It  is  not  a  vain 
and  delueivc  enthusiasm ;  it  is  not  a 
«udden  swelling  of  human  exultation ; 
but  it  is  a  conviction  sent  in  peace  and 
rapture  through  our  souls,  that  the 
heavens  are  the  abodii  of  more  than 
brotherly — more  tlian  fatherly  love; — 
that  awfril  eyes  are  looking  on  us  with 
pity  and  compassion  ; — that  awful 
hands  are  stretched  out  to  embrace 
us ; — and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all 
to  secure  everlasting  bliss,  by  the 
holy,  devout,  submissive  acknowledg- 
nienc  and  acceptance  of  the  promise 
9f  redemption. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  emo- 
tions  must  necessarily  be   transient. 
True,  that  they  cannot  continue  in  all 
fhcir  force.     We  are  of  tliis  world,  and 
its  voice  must  be  obeyed.    But  think 
not  that  the  shower  ia  dried  up  though 
it  disappears.      It  falls  upon  the  dry 
dust  of  our  souls,  and  its  influence  is 
Attested,  at    some    future   time,    by 
flowers  and  verdure.    Who  is  there  so 
dull,  so  dead  to  the  influence  of  en- 
nobling thoughts,  as  not  to  love  to  re- 
^11  the  hours  of  passionate  exaltation  ? 
J  The  soul  will  revert  to  its  triumphs  ; 
yU  waking  cares  will  not  permit,  yet 
fwill  we  dream  of  them  in  our  very 
I  aleep — sleening  or  waking  we  are  the 
kchildren  oi  Heaven — and  our  spirits 
^arc  often,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
J  striving  to  be  fitted  and  prepared  for 
Ltheir  future  destiny. 

In  a  great  dty  especially,  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  preacher  as  Chalmers 
^defies    calculation.      The    intelligent 
■aiuds  of  wfll-educattd  men,  relieved 
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from  the  laudable  though  of\eu 
engrossing  pursuits  of  active  life, 
with  delight  to  tlie  illuminiUiou  of 
wisdom.  They  feel  themselves 
nobled,  after  the  honourable  disch: 
of  their  worldly  duties,  by  having  thei: 
souls  fixed  on  something  more  granil, 
and  lofty,  and  magnificent.  To  suck 
men  the  Sabbath  is  too  often  a  day  not 
of  thought  but  of  slumber — not  of  holy 
contemplation  but  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ment. And,  in  good  truth,  it  becomes  tu 
to  think  with  indulgence  of  minds  wea* 
ried  and  hora-^sed,  and  worn  out,  by 
tlie  incessant  demands  of  a  necessary 
occupation.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  they  should  turn  away  from  the 
dull  moral  discourse,  or  the  mysterious 
doctrinal  rhapsody,  and  come  at  la*t 
to  neglect  the  holy  service  of  the  SaJ)« 
bath,  from  finding  it  too  often  asso« 
dated  with  wearisome  dulness  and  iS" 
comprehensible  obscurity.  But  over 
such  minds,  eloquence,  piety,  know- 
ledge, and  genius,  are  sure  to  gain  a 
triumphant  ascendancy.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  reflect,  that  in  great  commer- 
cial cities,  tliose  minds  which,  by  their 
cultivation  and  intelligence,  and  high 
moral  integrity,  are  best  fitted  to  re- 
ceive religious  impressions,  aie  too  of- 
ten those  in  which  religion  has  but 
a  narrow  and  transitory  dwelling;  but 
we  kuow  that  the  voice  of  Cliahners 
has  startled  many  such  from  theJr 
slumbers,  and  were  there  more  preach- 
ers like  him,  we  Ebould  behold  the 
commercial  spirit  of  this  great  country 
marked  by  nobler  Uneaments — work- 
ing with  somewhat  of  a  less  intensity 
of  devotion  towards  mere  wealth  and 
riches — and  scorning,  on  any  occa- 
sion, to  put  self-interest,  and  the 
boundless  desires  of  .iggrandizemen^ 
in  the  scale,  against  the  cause  of  trut' 
freedom,  and  religion. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  retire  fh>i 
the  con  tcmplationpf  thisgreat  preacher^, 
without  allowing  ourselves  to  utter 
few  words  of  delight  over  those  su1>«< 
lime  discourses  which  have  connected! 
the   Christian    religion   with   all  th< 
wonders  of   the  modern   astronomyi 
Imbued  tliroughout  with  a  spirit  shed 
from  the  starry  magnificence  of  iufini 
tude,  they  arc  not  to  be  praised  as  •, 
mere  work  of  human  genius,  but  thej{ 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  shining  light 
rcflecteti  from  the  heavens.     Scarctly 
ever  do  we  think  of  the  preacher  ai 
all — we  feci  as  if  reading  an  insjiire 
book  ;   we  not  only  acknowledge  th 
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great  trutlis  in  our  understanding,  we 
rejoice  over  them  in  our  hearts ;  and 
if  at  any  lime  our  imaginations  faulter, 
and  lose  sight  of  the  glories  rolling 
■round  us,  even  then  we  know  that 
the  things  vrhich  are  not  seen  are  eter- 
nal, and  faitli  hangs  fearlessly  over  the 
darkness  and  mysteries  of  creation. 

Chalmers  has  not  here  taken  upon 
himself  the  useful  but  easy  task  of 
confuting  uneducated,  aud  ignorant, 
and  hliud-foldeil  Deists,  who,  with 
callous  hearts  and  obtuse  heads,  have 
walked  unpurified  among  the  sanctities 
of  the  Christian  creed,  aud  blundered 
along  the  very  high  road  of  the  Chris- 
tian history.  Them  has  a  Watson  al- 
ready overthrown,  and  bound  their 
great  captain,  Paine,  in  the  chains  of 
a  shameful  captivity.  But  Chalmers 
comes  forth  clad  in  the  shining  pano- 
ply of  science,  and  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  of  his  defiance  to  the  wise 
men  of  the  earth,  and  them  who 
trumpet  fortli  their  scepticistn  from 
the  high  places.  They  behold  in  him 
a  man  possessed  of  all  their  own  lofty 
knowledge, — one  "  who  uas  wheeled 
in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  hea- 
ven,"— and  who  has  neither  wafted 
back  to  us  the  tidings  of  despair,  nor 
despondency,  nor  doubt,  but  brought 
homeward,  to  our  own  earth,  the  as- 
surance of  immortality — and  has  heard 
the  voice  of  Glod  and  a  Redeemer 
sounding  in  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  spread,  Uke  the  "  casing  air," 
through  all  the  illimitable  fields  of 
space  and  of  eternity.  He  meets  his 
mighty  adversaries  in  the  upperregions 
of  the  sky — he  is  not  to  be  perplexed, 
amazed,  or  confounded — and  if  they 
do  not  acknowledge  themselves  over- 
thrown, they  are  at  least  driven  from 
the  place  of  combat,  and  Chalmers  is 
left  in  all  the  exultation  of  a  righteous 
triumph. 

It  has,  we  know,  been  soid  by  some, 
that  Chalmers  has,  in  these  noble 
Discourses,  ail  along  combatted  a 
phantom,  and  that  those  objections  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity  have  never 
been  raised,  which  it  is  their  object  to 
overthrow.  On  this  very  account  are 
his  Discourses  invaluable.  The  ob- 
jections which  he  combats  ore  not  so 
mach  the  clear,  distinct,  and  decided 
averments  of  infidelity,  as  they  are 
the  confused,  glimmering,  and  dis- 
turbing lean?  and  apprehensions  of 
Doblc  souls  bewildered  among  the 
boundless  magnificence  of  the   uiii< 
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verse.  Perhaps  tliere  is  no  mind  of 
any  strength,  no  soul  of  any  nobility, 
tl»at  has  not  often,  in  the  darkness  luid 
solitude  of  the  night,  been  beset  by 
some  of  tliose  m^estic  terrors — we 
may  never  have  communicated  tlicni 
even  to  our  dearest  friends,  for  when 
they  are  gone  they  are  unutterable — 
hke  the  imagined  shadows  of  ghosts 
they  come  and  go  silently  and  track- 
less— but  an  awe  is  left  in  the  haunt- 
ed mansions  of  the  soul — and,  with 
all  the  deepest  gratitude  of  a  perturb- 
ed imagination,  we  listen  to  the  holy 
and  the  lofty  voice  which  scares  away 
the  unhallowed  visitants,  and  once 
more  fills  the  midnight  stUlness  with 
dreams  of  a  peaceful  and  heavenly 
happiness.  What  although,  in  the 
conversations  of  ordinary  society,  no 
such  thoughts  ever  find  expression  ? 
Low,  indeed,  and  unimpassioned,  is 
the  strain  of  feeling  which  man  holds 
with  man  in  tlie  common  intercourse 
of  life.  And  how,  amid  the  trivial 
talk  of  amusement,  or  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  affairs,  or  even  the  more 
dignified  colloquy  of  philosophers,  how 
could  such  emotions  us  we  now  speak 
of  find  utterance  or  sympathy  ?  How 
con  there  he  any  conducting  atmos- 
phere by  whicn  such  mysterious 
thoughts  might  be  conveyed  from  soul 
to  soul  i  But  as  there  are  fears,  and 
doubts,  and  troubles,  and  agitating  as- 
pirations too  Bwfid  to  bear  the  garb  of 
ordinary  wonls — so  is  there  a  Chal- 
mers to  meet  them  in  all  their  dark 
array,  and  to  turn  them,  during  their 
hesitating  allegiance,  or  their  open  tc^ 
belhon,  into  the  service,  and  beneath 
the  banner,  of  our  Grod,  and  our  Re- 
deemer. 

Most  wildly  has  it  been  asserted  by 
some,  who  appear  to  allow  a  paltry 
national  jealousy,  unworthy  of  the 
noblc-inindedaess  of  Englishmen,  tt> 
take  place  of  that  high  Christian  tri- 
umph which  the  eloquence  of  such  n 
man  should  produce,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  originality  in  Chalmers,  and 
that  he  possesses  httle  or  no  imagina- 
tion. It  is  most  true,  that  there  is  no 
novelty  in  the  beUef  of  a  plurality  of 
inhabited  worlds — but  there  is  origin- 
ality, and  something  grander  than  ori- 
ginality, in  the  picture  he  has  drawn 
of  those  imagined  glories.  Poets  and 
rhapsodists,  and  self-named  philuso- 
pliers,  have  descauteil  on  tlie  same 
tlicmc,  but  turn  from  Hervcy  and  Si 
Pierre  to  our  preacher !  Simple  in  the 
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mwlem  philosophy,  Bacon,  Newton, 
Locke,  and  Kant,  were  devout  men, 
and  all  anxious  to  promote  human 
science  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of 
their  God.  The  chisel  of  Michael 
Angelo  exerted  its  noblest  efforts  on 
the  revelation  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
Raphael  esteemed  no  subjects  worthy 
of  his  pencil  but  the  virgin  majesty  of 
Mary,  or  the  kindnesses,  the  suffer- 
ings, and  the  glories,  of  his  Redeemer. 
Christianity  kindled  the  genius  of  De 
Castro,  Feuelon,  Klopstock,  and  Tas- 
80 ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  was 
the  Bluse  of  Milton.  Mankind  have 
become  weaned  from  their  old  predi- 
lection for  outward  achievements,  and 
devoted  with  ever  increasing  interest 
to  subjects  of  internal  feeling  and 
spiritual  import.  Eternity  has  been 
revealed  to  us,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  look  on  the  present  as  a  mere  point 
of  nothingnesis.  Wc  rest  contented 
with  no  earthly  conclusions ;  in  all 
music,  in  all  poetry,  and  in  all  philo- 
sophy, we  require  to  have  a  ghmpse 
beyond  the  grave.  We  are  permitted 
to  gaze  on  the  great  tragedy  of  human 
life,  which  has  creation  for  its  com- 
mencement— angels  and  demons  for 
its  machinery — the  passions  of  men 
for  its  actors — and  judgment  for  its 
catastrophe; — and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  have  lost  our  relish  for  all  meaner 
dramas.  Religion  is  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  Messenger  of 
God  has  weapons  in  his  hand  to  which 
we  are  not  disposed  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance ;  let  him  use  them  lirmly  but 
gently,  and  he  shall  make  willing  cap- 
tives of  us  alt. 

The  world  has  already  seen  many 
periods  in  which  the  paramount  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  men,  has  been 
that  exerted  by  the  ministers  of  our 
religion.  8uch  was  the  age  of  Augus- 
tine, who  turned  the  bt^t  arms  of  the 
Greeks  against  themselves,  and  by  the 
profoundness  of  his  reasonings,  no  less 
than  by  the  vigour  of  his  eloquence, 
demolished  the  cause  of  heatlienism  a- 
mong  the  nations  of  the  west.  Such, 
too,  in  latter  times,  was  the  age  of 
Bossuet,  Pascal,  and  Massillon,  who 
contended  with  successful  mastery  a- 
goinst  the  pernicious  paradoxes  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  the  incipient  spirit  of  infi- 
delity. Had  France  been  so  happy  as 
to  possess  a  scries  of  worthy  successors 
to  these  illustrious  men,  what  miseries 
and  degradations  might  she  not  have 
been  spared  ?  But  no  sooner  were  they 


Ittid  in  their  giaves,  than 
gained  courage,  and  began  t 
umphanlly  abroad.  Those 
awftil  voicesj  which  had  8till< 
bhng  of  the  scoffer,  and  sup 
shrinking  courage  of  the  feeb 
were  now  mute,  and  the  ( 
of  our  faith  proceeded,  unci 
their  career.  The  cliampic 
gion,  themselves,  became 
faint-hearted ;  they  could 
the  envious  ridicule  that  w 
upon  their  cause  and  upon  tl 
and  they  gave  up  the  strongii 
fastnesses^  and  laid  aside  tht 
lestial  weapons  of  their  an 
the  vain  hope  of  conciliating 
or  forbearance  of  a  treacherc 
ate,  and  exulting  enemy.  E 
association  was  by  degrees  d« 
every  pure  and  simple  feelin 
—every  lofty  principle  en 
and  all  the  generous  chivalry 
forgotten  ; — the  consequenw 
ligion  have  been  written  in 
of  fear,  in  the  corrupted  he 
of  domestic  manners,  and 
profligate  and  blood-stained  4 
revolutions. 

We  may  thank  other  th 
pccideut,  that  the  ministers  i 
in  this  country  have  not  t 
with  the  same  obstacles  w! 
their  brethren  in  France.  T 
al  dispositions  of  the  British 
not  trivolous  and  unthinkiD| 
ber,  earnest,  and  devout.  ( 
ration  for  the  institutions  of  ( 
has  not  been  shaken  by  any  a 
of  democracy — our  antiqu 
tions  preserve  all  their  J 
throne  and  the  altar  are  still 
us  vnth  unbroken  affectior 
look  back  with  pride  and  rei 
a  long  line  of  manly  and  pit 
tors.  The  spirit  of  religion  i 
with  our  earliest  visions  of 
enjoyment ;  our  first  indelih 
sions  of  maternal  tenderness  a 
ly  concern  are  entwined  wit! 
Christian  meekness,  chanty, 
— with  the  memory  of  simp 
and  the  evening  sacrifice  c 
He  among  us  that  tlirows 
Christianity,  breaks  in  su 
chords  that  should  lie  nean 
heart,  and  infuses  the  coldoi 
diiference,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
of  remorse,  into  that  cup  <i 
meditation  which  should  ovei 
intermingled  melancholy,  sof 
delight.      A  spirit  such  ai 
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iliners,  would  feci  itself  strangely 
of  place  under  the  gilded  canopy 
Parisian  pulpit.  But  it  is  a  com- 
lent  to  our  nation,  that  with  us 
I  at  home. 

le  is  the  symbol  of  directness  and 
iplicity, — he  unites  his  power  of  im- 
lation,  his  profoundness  of  reason, 
msyesty  of  eloquence,  with  affec- 
as  uncorrupted,  and  feelings  as 
as  dwell  within  the  pure  and 
bosom  of  an  infant.     He  has 
mankind  in  all  their  condi- 
tions,— he  has  scrutinized  all  the  mazes 
^  their  passions  and  their  guilt, — but 
^b  has  done  this  froo)  the  holy  pin- 
^Bclc  of  the  temple,  and  no  spot  of 
^Kman  vanity  or  presumption  has  been 
PBowcd  to  mingle  itself  with  his  soul. 
He  has  the  art  to  make  us  Usten  to  him 
■with  all  the  reyerence  which  is  due  to 
A  soperior  being,  without  taking  away 
from   the   intimacy   of  that  aficclioa 
which  binils  us  to  natures  like  our  own. 
,  We  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  father,  or 
1  elder  brother,  with  an  awe  that  is 
Qpered  with  kindness,  and  an  ad- 
ation  that  is  stained  by  no  lurking 
on  of  envy.     He  produces  at  once 
!  highest  enjoyment  in  our  intellect, 
'  the  most  sootliing  calm  within  our 
We  perceive,  indeed,  that  he 
the  voice  and  the  authority  of  a 
phet,  but  we  never  forget  that  he 
also  the  sympathies  and  fellow> 
fcdings  of  a  man. 

We  might  take  &om  him  his  rea- 
nnings,   his  philosophy,  his  genius, 
1  maid  still  be  the  most  engaging  of 
"  orators,   could  he  only  retain  tnat 
O]niidoned  freedom  which  gives  vent 
the  mild   and    heavenly    feelings 
l*herewilh  his  bosom  overflows.     In 
[llus  age  of  suspicion,  mistrust,  and 
dery,  most  men  are  afraid  of  being 
[i(licule<l,   should  they   untold   their 
ftiuofit  emotions,  and  retain,  buried 
ilhia  tlie  recesses  of  their  hearts, 
Bt  un&cquently  disguise,  under 
lal  veil  of  coldness  and  apathy, 
luine  and  melting  tenderness, 
Bt  hallowed  enthusiasm,  which 
I  the  eye  of  Goil,  and  wherever 
ty  are  made  manifest,  in   the  opi- 
nion of  all  good  men,  the  best  coun- 
lluNbalancc  to  that  weight  of  iuHnni- 
1*7  unJ  sin,  whereof  the  great  mass  of 
Kity  human   character  is  composed. 
jTlie  itror  has  not  only  gone  abroad 
jiauung  the    common  walks  of    Ufe, 
\h  lias  crept  into    the    seuute-housc 
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and  the  sanctuary  ;  it  has  banished  all 
the  fire  of  patriotism  from  the  speeches 
of  the  statesman,  and  not  a  little  of 
the  fervency  of  devotion  from  the 
more  solemn  oratory  of  the  priest. 
But  Chalmers  is  too  sensible  of  the 
dignity  of  his  genius,  to  truckle  to  these 
base  and  chilling  observances  origin- 
ally invented  by  the  cold  and  calculat- 
ing infidel,  although  adopted  by  not  a 
few  among  the  sincerest  of  his  breth- 
ren. He  knows  that  he  is  the  mes- 
senger of  God  to  man  ;  he  knows  that 
he  would  be  un  faithful  to  his  Master 
should  he  leave  behind  him  the  most 
piercing  of  his  weapons  when  Le  goes 
forth  into  the  battle.  He  will  not 
consent  to  conceal  that  which  is  in  it- 
self noble,  out  of  a  regard  to  prejudices 
that  are  mean.  His  own  heart  and  the 
Gospel  are  both  creations  of  his  God, 
and,  "  being  things  so  majestical,"  he 
will  not  "  offer  them  the  least  shew 
of  violence."  He  throws  himself  upon 
us  with  the  fearless  dignity  of  in- 
spiration, and  his  voice  awakens  a 
sleeping  echo  in  every  human  soul  on 
which  it  comes.  God  has  sent  him 
there  to  speak  truth  in  thunder,  and 
he  flings  away  from  him,  and  tram- 
ples beneath  his  feet,  oil  the  wortWess 
associations  with  which  our  hearts  are 
bound  to  mere  eartlily  things ;  he 
holds  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  his  mission  ;  and 
as  his  soul  rolls  onward  to  the  final  ac« 
compUshment  of  the  mighty  end  in 
view,  tlie  most  common  expressions 
seem  to  partake  of  the  glory  that  agi- 
tates and  disturbs  his  spirit. 

When  he  commences  the  worship  of 
his  God,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  about  him  and  around 
him  an  undescribable  air  of  passionk-ss 
constraint,  that  to  the  unthinking 
mind  may  appear  like  inditierence  or 
want  of  devotion.  He  reads  the  psalm 
with  a  tame  and  hurried  monotony, 
— and  even  in  the  prayer  which  fol- 
lows, we  scarcely  feel  that  we  ore  in 
tlie  presence  of  Chalmers.  But  in 
truth,  this  air  of  ajiathy  is  breathed 
fivm  the  struggling  passions  of  his 
soul.  Though  the  congregation  know 
it  not,  he  knows  the  awiul,  the  sub- 
lime, the  overpowering  sanctities  con- 
ceived withiu  his  spirit; — he  seems 
almost  afraid  of  trusting  Iiimself  with 
a  glimpse  of  those  conceptions  which 
he  is  soon  about  to  scatter  like  light-  ^^ 
ning  arouud  liim; — cahu,  still,  uud 
S 
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unrooved,  as  hi»  aspect  looks  ia  (ho 
tiine  of  prayer,  the  waves  are  even 
then  rising  within  his  soul ;  we  seem 
to  bear  a£ir  oif,  as  in  the  tranquillity  of 
'  soon,  the  voice  of  the  comiug  tempest ; 
and  the  sileDce  of  llie  house  of  (toJ, 
vhispeiing  with  the  weak  voice  of  the 
pceacber,  is,  to  those  who  have  beaid 
Chalmers  at  the  height  of  his  elevation, 
[  Awful,  08  some  scene  of  nature,  when, 
tlie  very  rustling  of  a  leaf  gives  fore- 
I  iraming  of  the  thunder. 

Ere  we  have  heard  many  sentenoes 
[  of  his  sermon,  we  feel  that  we  are  in 
[  the  presence  of  a  great  man,  A  charm 
\i$  upon  us — at  once  awful  and  delights 
ytuL  We  feol  as  i£  indeed  born  again, 
I— «s  if  in  total  forgetfulnessof  our  own 
>yrorthless  individual  selves,  but  be- 
L  lairing  to  a  voce  of  beings  whose  n^ 
[tares  arc  imperfect,  but  whose  destiny 
is  glorious.  Those  old  asEociations  and 
I  impressioos  to  wliich  we  have  all  our 
[lives  been  accustomed,  begin  to  start 
[tme  by  oue  into  a  new  state  of  brig;ht- 
\ness  and  vigour.  In  every  step  of  his 
I  progress,  he  seems  to  dissolve,  by  the 
f  touch  of  liis  magic  wand,  that  stony 
'  Bleep  of  lethargy  in  which  some  noble 
.&eUog  of  our  naturo  had  tor  a  seasoa 
jlieen  entranced.  He  gives  ua  no  new 
^ju-guments,  no  new  iinagea,  but  he 
;  iKatters  the  vivid  rays  of  poetic  splen- 
Idour  over  those  which,  by  the  very 
■ifaequcucy  of  repetition,  have  ceased  to 
ijiflve  any  power  eitlier  u|)oa  our  roasoa 
lor  our  ioncy.  We  ore  lost  in  a  vogue 
^naze  of  wonder,  how  it  should  happea 
that  all  these  tilings  seemed  bo  trivial 
to  us  before, — how  arguments  so  son- 
vincing  should  have  appeared  weak,  or 
iin«ges  80  appalhng  should  have  passed 
tamely  and  dimly  before  our  eyea.  He 
has  at  last  gained  the  undisputrd  mas* 
tery,  and  we  yield  up  OTir  spirits,  that 
he  may  do  with  them  according  to  his 
wilL  Our  souls  are  quickened  with  a 
more  vigorous  sense  of  hfe;  onr  hearts 
strings  vibrnte  with  unknown  iuteiisi> 
ty  of  emotioni  He  carries  our  enthu« 
suum  alcng  vntb  him  in  flights,  whose 
Ia^Uofia»  wo  should  not  have  diued  to 
iiQBgioe.  He  plunges  ub  into  depths 
o£  contrition,  Oram  whicli  he  only 
CQuidteach.ua  to lemei^,  and  shakes. 
us.  Q«^  yawning  abysses  of  despair^ 
where  hia  hand  alone  could  preserve 
US'fHum:  the  lost  praoipice  of  ruin.  lie 
nifiUs.  us  with  love,  kindles  us  with 
hope,  or  darkens  us  with  horror.  We 
fed  OS  if  VK  wCEii'in  tJie  grasp  of  some 
(Commanding  angel,,  borue  through  oil 
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the  untraveUetk  ficWs  of  ether,* — now 
wrapped  in  the  black  recesses  of  thun- 
der, DOW  gliding  through  fleecy  cloud* 
of  gold  and  amber,  now  floating  m»* 
jestically  through  the  free  and  asmre 
expanses  of  the  untroubled  sky.  The 
stars  begin  to  gleam  upon  us  witk  a 
warmer  lustre,  earth  lies  for  below,  a 
dim  and  rolling  orb,  and  our  eyes  bei> 
gin  to  descry  afar  oif  tlie  crystal  bat« 
tjements  of  heaven.  We  are  wiiUjig 
U)  confess  that  we  have  never  Uved 
before,  and  would  sacriflce  ages  a£ 
earthliness  for  one  moment  of  a  rap-  | 
ture  so  divine. 

It  arises  not  from  the  weakness,  bui    ' 
the   will,   oi  Chalmers,,  that  he  very    -. 
seldom  loeeps  us  long  at  the  sumtnu  .u 
tliis  elevation.     He  seems  to  be  iiiL^Lii- 
sible  that  the  splendours  which  he  ha&    '• 
revealed,  to  us  are  eitlier  new  or  dai- 
zling.    His  genius  regards  the  imiverse 
ae.its  birthright,  and  he  has  no  undue 
partiality  for  the  richer  and  more  mag* 
niflcent  regions  of  his  domain.     With 
the  same  overpowering  sweep  of  nuts* 
tery,  he  brings  us  at  once  from  th» 
heaven  to  the   earthy  and  from   thr 
earth  to  the  heaven,  and,  however  ma- 
jestic may  have  been  his  elevation,  he 
hua  not  the  air  of  feeling  any  dsgat^ 
dation  from  bis  descent.     He  comp^ 
us  indeed  to  follow  bis  footsteps  into  the 
basest  tracks  of  mortality,andlaysopen 
the  infirmities,  the  frailties,  the  en-ors, 
the  vileness  of  our  nature,  with  the 
keen  iiidignadon  of  a  Juvenal,  no  less 
willingly  than  he  has  already  influued 
and  purified  our  ^irits  with  d»e  angel- 
ic; enthusdasm  of  a  Milton.    But  there 
is  dilftised  over  the  humblest  of  his 
representations  a  nedeeming  breath  of 
dtfistion  sublimity,  a  thousand  times 
more  ennobling  tljan  all  die  stern  and 
imbending  dignities  of  the  Porch.   He 
does  not,  like  the  philosophers  of  old, 
confine  all  grandeur  to  contemplation 
he  clothes  witli  majesty  the  most  com 
mon,  ofiicea  of  life,  and  tenches  that 
the  meanest  of  his  Christian  hearers 
may  exert,  in  the  bosom  of  hin  family, 
and  in  the  manly  perseverance  of  pain- 
ful laboui-s,  virtues  more  lofty  and  di- 
vine than  were  ever  oalleil  up  by  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  Stiigyriie,  or  ever 
floated'  among  the  mystical  and  fijre— < 
boding  dreams  of  Plato.      These  ar« 
the  things  which  fill  the  walls  of  his 
church  with  crowds  tlie  most  mingled, 
yot  the  most  honnonious   that    weru 
evae  colieotvd   together  for  social  en- 
joyment or  social  good.      It  is   this 
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!  their  isouls  fed  like  iiifhnts  by 
)er»l  hand  of  his  genius,  and 
the  poor  rann  and  tne  ignorant 
om  the  precious  moments  of  his 
lay  toil,  that  his  spirit  may  be 
ed  and  kindled  by  the  iiwpiriHg 
ttf  Chalmers,  He  is  not  the 
er  of  any  otie  class ;  be  is  the 
m  orator  of  man. 
•e  our  hearts  mdeed  as  dead  nnd 
1  as  monumental  marble,  they 
lot  fail  to  sympathise  with  such 
(her.  He  has  given  up  his  soul 
Ml  eway  of  his  emotions,  and 
unons  from  the  depths  of  a  con- 
spirit  diings  more  awful,  as 
B  more  lovely,  than  could  ever 
uned  of  by  the  ortlinary  mind 
J.  We  need  only  to  look  upon 
»  see  that  his  heart  is  bursting 
le  deluge  of  bis  zeal.  His  coun- 
e  glares  wiA  the  feeling  of  un- 
>le  things:  his  voice  quivers, 
la  limbs  tremble ;  and  we  per- 
hat  he  is  in  the  agony  of  inspU 
It  is  in  such  au  attitude  of 
ecstasy  that  we  represent  to  our- 
the  Hebrew  prophet,  when 
heavens  were  opened,  and  he 
istoDs  of  God,  being  among  the 
»  by  the  river  of  Chebar.'  It 
iich  a  tone  of  solemn  dcnunda- 
mt  earth  shall  listen,  when  "  the 
diall  come  down,  having  great 
,  and  crying  mightily  with  a 
wee,  Babylon  the  great  is 
I- 

aetimes,  wlien  listening  to  his 
•tic  voice,  the  soul  feels  all  at 
beined  and  bound  down  to  the 
Qi^tion  of  some  one  grand  pic* 
iTDJch  he  has  unfolded  to  our 
ntion.  For  a  while  we  are  lost 
i  ^ream,  and  the  scene  before  us 
iway  from  our  eyes.  We  sud- 
te  fitMn  our  reverie,  and, 
I  gaae  to  the  pvUpit,  there  is 
'  preacher  thundering  befoi-c 


rors  of  dissolution,  ns  fearlessly  as  if 
on  board  a  mighty  ship,  sailing  in  all 
her  glory  through  some  gulf  ofroaring 
darkness,  into  the  asure  bosom  flf 
everlasting  eahn. 

Wliile  Chalmers   is   preadiing,   ft 
BuWime  *^ect  is  created  by  the  titri- 
versal   harmony  of  sentiment  spreafl 
over  a  breathless  congregation.      AH 
who  come  within  the  empire  of  his\ 
Boul  are  raised  to  the  same  level.    No^r"; 
the  young  are  solemn  as  the  old  j  now  ' 
the  old  are  empassioned  as  the  young;  ^ 
the  most   ignorant  are  suddenly  en-^ 
lightened,  tlie  most  callous  pcnetratet^- 
the  most  haughty  humbled,  the  vaoit* 
humble   assured.       All   the  arrificial' 
distinctions  of  society  are  lost  and  for*  ^ 
gotten  ;  he  deals  witn  the  primary  nnd'j 
eternal  emotions  ol"  our  nature;  youtl^ 
beauty,   health,   riches,   and  worldly' 
honours,    we    phantoms    without   fe< 
name.     His  utterance  is  of  the  secret 
of  the   heart  and   the  awfulness 
jud^ent:  our  souls  are  stripped 
their  earthly  garments,  and  we  standi 
all  alike  wretched  and  sinfVil,  but  aVi 
alike  redgned  and  hoping  su]ipliantk| 
before  the  footstool  of  God,  and  be«j 
neath  the  gracious  smile  of  a  Re*', 
deemer.     If  we  can  spare  a  thought 
away  from  ourselves,  let  us  but  lool 
around,  and  every  breath  is  hushc 
every  cheek   is   pale,    every  eye 
rivet  ted.       In  the  midst  of  all  thftt 
multitude  his  voice  is  heard,  like  & 
mighty   river    rolling    through    the 
breathless  solitude  of  nature ;  not  are 
the  lifeless  rocks  and  trees  rooted  in 
more    motionless    repose,     than    tl 
thousands  sitting   there  in  the  awe 
struck  stillness  ot  pervading  devotiol 
Truly  the  Sabbath-worship  of  on 
God  is  a  sublime  worship,  when  OMf ' 
souls  are  upheld  in   their  asitirations 


Kte  from  our  reverie,  and,  heavenward  by  such  a  preacher.  He 
gaae  to  the  pvUpit,  there  is  teatlies  us  to  regard  with  still  holief 
preacher  thundering  befoi-c  feelings  that  consecrated  day ;  and  we 
!  Beems  to  us,  in  his  re-appearing  ,  look  forward  with  delight  to  the  coming 
ence^  like  a  being  sent  from  afar     Sabbath,  when  our  piety  is  to  be  again 

restored  and  strengthened.     The  stir 
of  life  is  hushed  in  a  great  city 


llbrt,  to  admoni:«h,  and  to  com 
;  an  Image  of  the  dwellers  in 
ty  seems  there  s^jeaking  to  the 
Lof  time;  and  our  hearts  cx- 
liey  thrill  with  the  concen- 
of  immortality.  If  we 
a  human  creature  so 
to  dread  the  extinction  of 
Kil  within  him,  let  him  listen 
LliuImurB  speaking  of  death  and 
rr,  and  he  will  feel  himself 


E 


one  day  the  busy  heart  of  mati  is  at 
rest,  nnd  heaven  is  allowed  its  domi- 
nion over  earth.  The  bells  are  tolling 
in  the  calm ;  a  shoal  of  people  flows 
on  towards  the  house  of  God ;  and  for 
a  season  no  sound  is  in  the  city  but 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  or  the  sing- 
ing of  holy  psalms.  In  that  crowd 
there     may    be    curiosity    nnd     idle 
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thoughts,  nay,  even  ilark  passions  and 
evil  spirits :  such  is  the  doora  of  oar 
humanity.  But  one  hour  of  perftict 
fVcedom  from  vice,  from  meanness, 
and  from  folly,  is  now  given  unto  all. 
All  are  admitted  into  a  dream  and  a 
vision  of  glory ;  and  who  shall  say 
what  blessed  effects  may  remain,  long 
after  the  voice  of  the  preacher  ia  si- 
lent? Awakened  devotion  that  has 
slept  for  years — generous  and  gentle 
emotions  deadened  by  the  world  s  law 
— the  long-lost  innocence  of  child- 
hood— the  tenderness  of  youthful  af- 
fections— the  enthusiasm  of  youthful 
piety — the  recollection  of  prayers  ut- 
tered on  bended  knees — ot  the  voice 
of  dead  parents  who  blessed  out  in- 
fancy— all  that  softens,  beautifies,  and 
Rubhmes  humanity,  returns  upon  our 
iKarts  like  a  gale  from  Paradise,  and 
in  that  mood  they  are  open  to  the 
tidings  of  salvation.  It  is  not  a  vain 
and  delusive  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  not  a 
sudden  swelling  of  human  exultation  ; 
but  it  is  a  conviction  sent  in  peace  and 
rapture  through  our  souls,  that  the 
heavens  are  the  abode  of  more  than 
brotherly — more  than  fatherly  love;<— 
that  awful  eyes  are  looking  on  us  with 
pity  and  compassion  ; — that  awful 
nands  are  stretched  out  to  embrace 
usj — and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all 
to  secure  everlasting  bliss,  by  the 
holy,  devout,  submissive  acknowledg- 
ment and  acceptance  of  the  promise 
of  redemption. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  emo- 
tions must  necessarily  be  transient. 
True,  tliat  they  cannot  continue  in  all 
their  force.  We  are  of  this  world,  and 
its  voice  must  be  obeyed.  But  think 
not  that  the  shower  is  dried  up  though 
it  disappears.  It  falls  upon  the  dry 
dust  of  our  souls,  and  its  influence  is 
attested,  at  some  future  time,  by 
flowers  and  verdure.  Who  is  there  so 
dull,  so  dead  to  the  influence  of  en- 
nobhng  thoughts,  as  not  to  love  to  re- 
call the  hours  of  passionate  exultation .'' 
The  soul  will  revert  to  its  triumphs ; 
if  waking  cares  will  not  permit,  yet 
will  we  ilream  of  them  in  our  very 
sleep— keeping  or  waking  we  are  the 
children  of  Heaven — and  our  spirits 
are  of\en,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
striving  to  be  fitted  and  prepared  for 
tliejr  future  destiny. 

In  a  great  city  especially,  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  preacher  as  Chalmers 
defies  calculation.  The  intelligent 
minds  of  well-educated  mcn^  relieved 
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from  the  laudable  though  often  tod 
engrossing  pursuits  of  active  life,  turn 
wiui  delight  to  the  illumiiiaUou  of  hi* 
wisdom.  They  feel  themselves  en- 
nobled, after  the  honourable  discharge 
of  their  worldly  duties,  by  having  their 
souls  fixed  on  something  more  granJ, 
and  lofty,  and  magnificent.  To  suck 
men  the  Sabbath  is  too  often  a  day  not 
of  thought  but  of  slumber — not  of  holy 
contemplation  but  of  frivolous  amuse- 
men  t.  And,  in  good  tru  th,  it  becomes  us 
to  think  with  indulgence  of  minds  wea- 
ried and  harassed,  and  worn  out,  by 
the  incessant  demands  of  a  necessary 
occupation.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  it  they  should  turn  away  from  the 
dull  moral  discourse,  or  the  mysterious 
doctrinal  rhapsody,  and  come  at  last 
to  neglect  the  holy  service  of  the  Sab- 
bath, from  finding  it  too  often  asso- 
ciated with  wearisome  dulness  and  in- 
compreheniiiblc  obscurity.  But  over 
such  minds,  eloquence,  piety,  know- 
ledge, and  genius,  are  sure  to  gain  s 
triumphant  ascendancy.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  reflect,  that  in  great  commer- 
cial cities,  those  minds  which,  by  their 
cxiltivation  and  intelligence,  and  high 
moral  integrity,  are  best  fitted  to  re 
ceive  religious  impressions,  ore  too 
ten  those  in  which  religion  has  bi 
a  narrow  and  transitory  dwelling]  b 
wc  know  that  the  voice  of  Chalnv 
has  startled  many  such  from  th 
slumbers,  and  were  there  more  preac! 
era  like  him,  we  should  behold  tl 
commercial  spirit  of  this  great  rouu 
marked  by  nobler  lineaments — worl 
ing  witli  somewhat  of  a  less  intensii 
of  devotion  towards  mere  wealth  an 
riches — and  scorning,  on  any  c 
sion,  to  put  self-interest,  and 
boundless  desires  of  aggrandizement 
in  the  scale,  against  the  cause  of  trutl 
freedom,  ami  religion. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  retire  fr< 
theconteiuplation'of  thisgrcatpreachcr, 
witlioui  allowing  oxu-selves  to  utter  a 
few  words  of  delight  over  those  sub- 
lime discourses  which  have  connected 
the  Christian  rehgion  with  all 
wonders  of  the  modern  astronom! 
Imbued  throughout  with  a  spirit  sli 
from  the  staiTy  magnificence  of  in 
tude,  they  are  not  to  be  praised  as  »' 
mere  work  of  human  gem'us,  but  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  shining  ligl 
reflected  from  the  heavens.  Scarct-I] 
ever  do  we  think  of  the  preacher 
all— we  feel  as  if  reading  an  insjiirc^ 
book ;  wc  not  only  acknowlctlgc  titi 
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great  truths  in  our  understanding,  we 
rejoice  over  thetn  in  our  hearts ;  and 
if  at  any  time  our  imaginations  faulter, 
and  lose  sight  of  the  glories  roUiug 
around  us,  even  then  we  know  that 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  arc  eter- 
nal, and  faith  hangs  fearlessly  over  the 
darkness  and  mysteries  of  creation. 

Chalmers  has  not  here  taken  upon 
himself  the  useful  but  easy  task  of 
coniiiting  uneducated,  and  ignorant, 
and  blind-folded  Deists,  who,  with 
callous  hearts  and  obtuse  heads,  have 
walked  unpuriBed  among  the  sanctities 
of  the  Christian  creed,  and  blundered 
along  the  very  high  road  of  the  Chris- 
tian history.  Thera  has  a  Watson  al- 
ready overtiirown,  and  bound  their 
great  captain,  Paine,  in  the  chains  of 
a  shameful  captivity.  But  Chalmers 
cotnt's  forth  clad  in  the  shining  pano- 
ply of  science,  and  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  of  his  defiance  to  the  wise 
men  of  the  earth,  and  them  who 
tnunpct  forth  their  scepticisjn  from 
the  lugh  places.  They  behold  in  hira 
a  man  possessed  of  all  their  own  lofty 
knowledge,- — one  "  who  nas  wheeled 
in  triumph  througli  the  sigjis  of  hea- 
ven,"— and  who  has  neither  wafted 
back  to  us  the  tidings  of  despair,  nor 
despondency,  nor  doubt,  but  brought 
homeward,  to  our  own  earth,  the  as- 
surance of  immortaUty — and  has  heard 
the  voice  of  God  and  a  Redeemer 
sounding  in  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  spread,  like  the  "  casing  air," 
through  all  the  illimitable  fields  of 
ipace  and  of  eternity.  He  meets  his 
mighty  adversaries  in  the  upperregions 
of  the  sky — he  is  not  to  be  perplexed, 
amazed,  or  confounded — and  if  they 
do  not  acknowledge  themselves  over- 
thrown, they  are  at  least  driven  from 
the  place  of  corabut,  and  Chalmers  is 
left,  in  all  the  exultation  of  a  righteous 
triumph. 

It  has,  we  know,  been  said  by  some, 
that  Chalmers  has.  In  these  noble 
Discourses,  all  along  combatted  a 
phantom,  and  that  those  objections  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity  have  never 
been  raised,  which  it  is  their  object  to 
overthrow.  On  this  very  account  are 
his  Discourses  invaluable.  The  ob- 
jections which  he  combats  are  not  so 
much  the  dear,  distinct,  and  decided 
averments  of  infidelity,  as  they  are 
the  contused,  gUmmering,  and  dis- 
turbing fears  and  apprehensions  of 
noble  souls  bewildered  among  the 
,dk£s  magnificence  of  the   \wx* 


verse.  Pcrlups  there  is  no  mind  of 
any  strength,  no  soul  of  any  nobility, 
that  has  not  often,  in  the  darkness  and 
soUtude  of  the  night,  been  beset  by 
some  of  those  miyestic  terrors — we 
may  never  have  communicated  them 
even  to  our  dearest  triends,  for  when 
they  are  gone  they  arc  unutterable — 
Uke  die  imagined  shadows  of  ghosts 
they  come  and  go  silently  and  track- 
less— but  an  awe  is  left  in  the  haunt- 
ed mansions  of  the  soul — and,  with 
all  the  deepest  gratitude  of  a  perturb- 
ed imagination,  we  hsten  to  the  holy 
and  tlie  lofty  voice  which  scares  away 
the  unhallowed  visitants,  and  once 
more  fills  the  midnight  stillness  with 
dreams  of  a  peaceful  and  heavenly 
happiness.  What  although,  in  the 
conversations  of  ordinary  society,  no 
such  thoughts  ever  find  expression  ? 
Low,  indeed,  and  unim  passioned,  is 
the  strain  of  feeling  which  man  holds 
with  man  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life.  And  how,  amid  the  trivial 
talk  of  amusement,  or  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  aftiiirs,  or  even  the  more 
dignified  colloquy  of  philosophers,  how 
could  such  emotions  as  we  now  speak 
of  find  utterance  or  sympathy  ?  How 
can  there  be  any  conducting  atnius- 
phcre  by  which  such  mys-terious 
thoughts  might  be  conveyed  n-om  soul 
to  soul  ?  Hut  Rfi  there  are  fears,  and 
doubts,  and  troubles,  and  agitating  as- 
pirations too  awful  to  bear  tlie  garb  uf 
ordinary  words — so  is  there  a  Chal- 
mers to  meet  them  in  all  their  dark 
array,  and  to  turn  them,  during  their 
hesitating  allegiance,  or  their  open  re- 
bellion, into  the  service,  and  beneath 
the  banner,  of  our  God,  and  our  Re- 
deemer. 

Most  wildly  has  it  been  asserted  by 
some,  who  appear  to  allow  a  paltry 
natJonal  jealousy,  unworthy  of  the 
noblo-niindcdness  of  Englishmen,  to 
take  place  of  that  high  Christian  tri- 
umph which  the  eloquence  of  such  a 
man  should  produce,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  originahty  in  Chalmers,  and 
that  he  possesses  little  or  no  imagina- 
tion. It  is  most  true,  that  there  is  no 
novelty  in  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of 
inhabited  worlds — but  there  is  origin- 
ality, and  something  grander  than  ori- 
ginality, in  the  picture  he  has  drawn 
of  those  imagined  glories.  Poets  and 
rhapsodists,  and  self-named  pliilos<>> 
phers,  have  descanted  on  the  fianie 
tlieme,  but  turn  from  Uc-rvcy  and  St 
Pierre  to  our  preacher  J  Siniplc  in  the 
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enthnsiasm — Ktatcly  in     pared  to  infer,  that  all 


lit 

mi<lst  of  his 

llie  ircrv  tempest  of  passion— serene 
aniul  all  the  splendours  that  envelope 
him— scientific  in  the  yery  ardoure  of 
devotion — he  seeras  to  walk  his  way, 
as  upon  winpjs,  through  mafrnificence 
famUiar  to  his  ts[nrit.  Wc  think  not 
of  his  imagination,  for  it  is  plumed 
by  his  Bcieuce — we  think  not  of  his 
edcnoe,  for  it  is  kindled  by  his  devo- 
tion ;  we  scarody  think  even  of  his 
devotion,  for  it«  influence  is  shed  like 
a  luilu  round  our  «wn  expanding  souls, 
and  we  feel  as  if  his  words  were  onr 
own,  and  his  glorious  conceptions  bom 
withiu  the  sanctity  of  our  own  spirits. 
When  wc  walk  out  alone  beneath  the 
silence  of  the  starry  heavens,  are  we 
not  often  bewildered  in  our  solitary 
delight  and  astonishment  P  Do  not  oar 
souls  often  return  to  «arth  with  an  un- 
dt'scribable  sadness  }  And  do  we  not 
sometimes  mournfully  feel  as  if  our 
destiny  was  not  with  the  eternal  stars 
above  our  heads,  hut  with  the  transi- 
tory flowa^  beneath  our  feet  ? — Chal- 
iners  rises  up  by  our  side,  like  on  an- 
gel in  a  dream — he  extends  his  hawi 
towanls  the  orbs  above — he  speaks  of 
theiu  and  of  tl»eir  laws — and  while  he 
is  speaking,  they  ore  no  longer  mere 
^ning  spots  in  tiie  sky, — but  they 
become  instinct  with  spirit  and  with 
love, — and  as  each  of  those  millions  of 
worlds  is  sustained  and  beautide<l  hy 
tlie  Almiglity  Being,  though  they 
might  all  be  swept  away  from  exist- 
ence, nor  leave  to  his  eye  a  blank  in 
Creation — so  do  we  teel  assured,  even 
;Huid  the  heavy  consciousness  of  our 
own  individual  ineigniiicance,  that  we 
are  objects  of  his  care,  and  that  his 
gi-acious  love  will  not  let  us  utterly 
perish.  '  R.  H. 


OS  THE  OPTICAL  FBOFERTIliS  OF 
MOTUKR-Or-rCARL,  AND  THE  MK- 
TUOD  OF  COMMUMCATIKG  THEU 
TO  WAX  ANO  OTUEA  SUIISI'ANCKK. 

ify  Davis  BaEwsTEu,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Lond,  and  Edin, 

C  Concluded  from  p.  tiS.J 

II,  On  the  Causes  of  the  Comnrnni" 

calk  Colours  of  Motkvr-of-FtarU 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the 
receding  facts,  we  must  now  be  pre- 


the  peculiar 

phenomena  of  raother-of-pourl,  as  seen 
by  rcilccted  and  transmitted  light, 
have  tlirir  origin  ui  a  particular  con- 
figuration of  its  surface  j — that  the 
communication  of  these  properties  to 
other  bodies  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  communication  of  its 
superficial  structure ;  and  that  none  of 
the  hplit  which  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  these  phenomena  has 
penetrated  the  sur&ce  of  the  mother* 
of- pearl. 

In  attempting  to  determine  what 
tliis  configuration  of  surface  is,  I  anti- 
cipated no  assistance  from  microscopi- 
cal observatioRs,  as  it  was  contrary  to 
all  our  notions  of  the  action  of  bodies 
upon  light,  to  suppose  that  a  plate  of 
mother-of-pearl,  having  its  surface  afl 
finely  sraoothetl,  and  as  highly  poKshed 
as  the  lenses  of  a  telescope,  could  ex- 
hibit to  the  human  eye  any  superficial 
irregularities.  This  opinion,  however, 
was  errotieoui.  By  the  application  of 
single  micrcscopes,  with  veJT^  high 
magnifying  powers,  I  have  disuovered, 
in  almost  every  specimen  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  a  groovwl  structure  upon  its 
surface,  which  produces  uU  the  pheno- 
mena oi[  communicable  colours.  This 
structure  resembles,  very  closely,  the 
delicate  texture  of  the  skin  at  tne  top 
of  an  infant's  finger,  or  the  minute 
corrugations  which  are  often  seen  on 
surfaces  covei-ed  with  varnish,  or  with 
oil-paint. 

When  the  raother-of-pearl  baa  a 
regular  structure,  the  grooves  are  al- 
ways parallel ;  but  when  there  ia  any 
irregularity  of  configuration,  the  di-- 
rection  of  the  grooves  varic«,  and  they 
are  arranged  in  all  possible  forms,  like 
the  veins  of  ngnte,  or  like  the  lines  on 
the  coast  of  a  map,  by  which  the  en- 
graver marks  a  number  of  inlets  and 
islands. 

In  some  specimens,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  grooves  are  so  wide,  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  with  a  magni- 
fying power  oi  six  t>r  eight  times,  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  naked  eye.  At  some  parts  of 
the  surface,  the  distance  between  the 
grooves  is  so  small,  that  more  than 
3000  may  be  counte<l  in  an  inch  ;  and 
in  other  ports  they  cannot  be  detected 
by  any  magnifying  power  whidi  I 
have  been  able  to  apply.  When  the 
space  between  the  grooves  is  large,  a 
new  groove  often commenccs,and  there 
is  frtquently  a  smkleu  change  from 
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lee  witb  a  series  of  distant  grooves 
Mkher  space,  with  a  series  of  very 
t  oocs.    Similar  afipearances  were 

m  the  structure  of  pearls.  When 
moth«r-flf-peBrl  is  scratched  or  in- 
ed,  the  bottom  and  Hides  of  the 
iefaei  ore  grooved  exactly  like  the 
I  tbaik  are  poUsbed.  The  grooved 
sture  which  has  now  been  de- 
ted,  IB  distinctly  seen  in  wax,  gum- 
iCf  and  the  metals,  after  the  super- 
1  stmcturc  of  the  mother-ot-pearl 
been  iinpressed  upon  them. 
he  direction  of  the  grooves  ia,  in 
f  case,  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
ng  the  common  image  anil  the  co- 
id  image;  and  hence,  in  irrcgu- 
'  formed  mother-of'(iearl,  where 
^ooves  are  often  circular,  and  have 
f  posBtble  direction,  the  coloured 
IM  appear  irregularly  scattered 
d  Ae  ordinary  image.  In  the 
jpemri,  these  coloured  images  are 
ded  into  a  small  space  round  the 
Doa  image,  partly  on  account  of 
pherical  form  of  the  pearl ;  and 
iirivus  hues  are  thus  blended  into 
lite  unformed  light,  which  gives 
is  substance  its  high  value  as  an 
nent. 

fd  iiie  grooved  structure  of  mother-' 
sari  appeared  only  upon  its  exter- 
urfece,  or  uponany  internal  surface 
led  by  fracture,  the  phenomena 
36  communicable  colours  would 

diBsppeaved  when  any  artificial 
ee  was  substituted  in  place  of  the 
ml  one«    But  the  remarkable  and 

nnaccoun  table  circumstance  in 
ler-of-pearl  is,  that  if  we  grind 
k  the  natural  surface  with  the 
t  powders,  and  polish  it  to  the 
ist  tlcgrce  of  brilliancy,  we  shall 
it  itnpoBsible  to  grind  out  the 
red'  structure  which  appeared  upon 
ttoral  surface.  The  substance  of 
ilother-of-pearl  disappears  during 
irocew  of  grinding,  but  the  super- 

'  1  .  -ions,  as  well  as  the  su- 
tions,  are  worn  away  si- 
■neousJy,  so  that  the  grooved 
|Mi»  cannot  be  removed  but  by 
tiCIre  destruction  of  its  substance, 
le  colours  of  striated  surfaces*, 
ibaerved  by  Boyle,  and  those  pro- 

"hcK  colours  are  finely  seen  upon  glass 
IJy  ground  witli  Emery;  upon  smooth 
■worn  stones ;  upon  wood  and  poliidicd 
r ;  and  almost  every  aubiitancc  whose 
MaODtfaigfaly  polished, 


duced  by  small  scratches  upon  po- 
lished substances,  arc  analogous  to  the 
communicable  colours  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  and,  like  them,  may  be  int^ 
pressed  upon  wax  and  other  soft  sub- 
stances; but  the  colours  of  the  inte- 
guments of  some  of  the  coleopterous 
insects  are  not  communicable,  and  are 
similar  to  the  colours  of  thin  plates. 

Since  a  particular  configuration  of 
surface,  independent  of  chemical  com- 
position and  crystalline  structure,  is 
capable  of  producing  the  most  bril- 
liant colours,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  colours  of  natural  bodies  may  be, 
in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  superficial  particles,  and 
that  the  change  which  these  colours 
undergo  by  the  action  of  light,  heat, 
and  atmospheric  causes,  may  arise 
from  a  corresponding  change  in  their 
superlicial  structure.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  communicate  to  wax  tho 
fiiculty  of  producing  colours  possessed 
by  Labrador  spar,  the  metaUic  oxides, 
and  various  other  bodies ;  but,  though 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  colour 
is  not  produced  by  the  configuration 
of  the  surface.  The  structure  may, 
in  these  cases,  be  so  dehcate  that  fluid 
wax  cannot  be  forced  into  the  grooves, 
and  we  have  an  approach  to  this  deli- 
cacy of  conformation  in  some  specimens 
of  mother-of-pearl,  where  the  grooves 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  most  powerliil 
microscopes. 

IV.  On  the  Ineommumcable  Colours  of 
Mother-of-Pearl. 

The  moss  of  coloured  light,  which 
always  accompanies  the  first  or  prin- 
cipal prismatic  image,  is  not  affected 
like  the  communicable  colours,  when 
tlje  light  is  incident  upon  the  mothcr- 
of-pcarl,  from  a  fluid  of  the  same  re- 
fractive power;  and  therefore  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  has  actually  penetrated  the 
surfijce  of  the  mother-of-pearl,  and 
suflfered  reflection  from  the  minute  la- 
mime  or  pl.-ites  of  which  it  is  coni- 
[)osed.  This  class  of  colours  is  often 
lighly  briUiant,  both  when  seen  by 
reflection  and  transmission,  but  the  re- 
flected tints  may  be  developed  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner,  by  grinding  down  to 
the  thickness  of  the  hundredth  or  two 
hundredth  of  an  inch,  particular  pieces 
of  raother-of  ptarlj  that  are  otherwise 
liicaji>able  of  exhibiting  them. 


I 


I 
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.  On  the  Polarising  Structure  ofMo' 

ther-of- Pearl. 
Having  seen,  in  the  course  of  the 
I  preceding  experiments,  bo  many  de- 
I  viations  from  the  ordinary  laws  of 
jeptics,  I  suspected  that  mothcr-of- 
'  pearl  might  exhibit  similar  anomalies 
jm  the  polarisation  of  light.  This  con- 
Mecture  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
I  ©f  a  remarkable  property  which  has 
[lieen  found  in  no  other  substance. 

When  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  at  a 
particular  angle  from  glass,  or  any 
i  other  uncrystalHzed  substance,  a  cer- 
\  tain  portion  of  the  transmitted  pencil 
[is  polarised  in  an  opposite  manner  to 
the  reflected  pencil,  like  the  two  pen- 
fcila  formed  by  doubly  refracting  crys- 
Flals ;  but,  in  mother-of-pearl,  the 
[transmitted  pencil  is  always  polarised 
fin  the  very  same  manner  as  the  re^ 
[fleeting  pencil.  This  remarkable  fact^ 
[which  at  first  appeared  to  be  an  ano- 
laly  in  polarisation,  is  now  capable  of 
most  satisfactory  explanation  upon 
ordinary  principles  of  double  re- 
:tion. 
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In  a  moment  of  dissatisfiiction  with 
himself,  or  during  some  melancholy 
mood,  when  his  soul  felt  the  wortli- 
lessness  of  fame  and  glory,  Lord  Byron 
told  the  world  that  Iiis  muse  would 
for  a  long  season  shroud  herself  in 
solitude  ;  and  every  true  lover  of  ge- 
nius lamented  that  her  loAy  music 
was  to  cease.  But  there  was  a  tide  in 
Jiis  spirit  obeying  the  laws  of  its  na- 
ture, and  not  to  be  controlled  by  any 
human  will.  When  he  said  tbit  he 
was  to  be  silent,  he  looked  perhaps 
into  the  inner  regions  of  his  soul,  and 
saw  there  a  dim,  hard,  and  cheerless 
waste,  like  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  ; 
but  the  ebbed  waves  of  passion  in  due 
course  returned,  and  the  scene  was 
restored  to  its  former  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence,— its  foam,  its  splendoiu"s,  and 
its  tlmnder.  The  raiud  of  a  mighty 
Poet  cannot  submit  even  to  chains  of 
its  own  imposing :  when  it  feels  most 
eiislaved,  even  then  perhaps  is  it  about 
to  become  most  free ;  and  one  sudden 
ilosh  may  raise  it  from  tlic  darkness 
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of  its  despondency  up  to  the  pure 
of  untroubled  confidence.    1 1  reqoirei 
therefore  but  small  knowletlge  of  hu 
man  nature,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  obligation  under  which  Lord  Byron 
had  laid  himself  could  not  bind,  and 
thattlie  potent  spirit  within  him  would^ 
laugh  to  scorn  whatever  dared  to  cur 
the  frenzy  of  its  own  inspirations. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  till  H 
again  came  forth  inhisperfectstrength 
and  exercised  that  dominion  over  o 

spirits   which   is   truly   a  power   t( , 

noble  to  he  possessed  without  beings 
wielded.     Though  all  his  Heroes  ara 
of  one  family,  yet  are  they  a  noble 
bond  of  Brothers,  whose  countenances, 
and  whose  souls  are  strongly  distin-^ 
guished    by    pecuUar    characteristics.^ 
Each  personage,  as  he  advances  hcibra 
us,  reminds  us  of  some  other  Beiiig,( 
whose  looks,    thoughts,    words,   and(^ 
deeds,  had  troubled  us  by  their  wildi 
and  perturbed  grandeur.     But  though, 
all  the  same,  yet  are  they  all  strangelf  i 
different.      We  hail  each  successivi 
Existence   with   a   profounder    sym' 
pathy  ;  and  we  are  lost  in  wonder, 
fear,  and  in  sorrow,  at  the  infinitelyi 
varied  struggles,  the  endless  and  ago-, 
nizing   modifications  of  the   human 
Passions,  as  they  drive  along  through 
every  gate  and   avenue  of  the  soul, 
darkening  or  brightening,  elevating  or 
laying  prostrate. 

From  such  agitating  and  terrific  pic-* 
tures,  it  is  del^tM  to  turn  to  thosa 
compositions  in  which  Lord  Byron  haai 
allowed  his  soul  to  sink  down  intOi 
gentler  and  more  ordinary  feelings.; 
Many  beautiful  and  pathetic  strainSi 
have  flowed  from  his  heart,  of  which; 
the  tenderness  is  as  touching  as  the 
grandeur  of  hLs  nobler  works  is  agi* 
tating  and  sublime.  To  those,  indeed, 
%vho  looked  deeply  into  his  Poetry, 
there  never  was  at  any  tinie  a  want  of 
pathos;  but  it  was  a  pathos  so  sub-, 
duing  and  so  profound,  that  even  the . 
Poet  himself  seemed  afraid  of  being 
delivered  up  unto  it ;  iiuy,  he  seemed  \ 
ashamed  of  being  overcome  by  emo«« 
tions  which  the  gloomy  pride  of  his 
intellect  often  vainly  strove  to  scorn ; 
and  he  dashed  the  weakness  from  his  3, 
heart,  and  the  tear  from  his  eyes,  like 
a  man  suddenly  a.ssailcd  by  fccUngs 
which  he  wished  to  hide,  and  wlileh, 
though  true  to  his  nature,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  which  that 
mysterious  nature  had  been  forced,  aa. 
in  self-defence,  to  assume. 
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Lch,  to  us,  seems  often  to  have 
the  case  in  his  earlier  Poems, 
ID  the  drst  and  second  Parts  of 
)e  Harold.  But  there  is  one  Po<!ni 
hich  he  has  almost  wholly  laid 
all  remembrance  of  the  darker 
itorinier  passions ;  in  which  the 
of  bis  spirit  and  his  voice  at  once 
inged,  und  where  he  wlio  seemed 
re  only  for  agonies,  and  remorse, 
Icspair,  and  death,  and  instmity, 
i  their  most  appalling  forms, 
B  that  he  has  a  heart  that  can 
DO  the  purest  sympathies  of  our 
•e,  and  deliver  itself  up  to  the 
ws,  the  sadness,  and  the  mdan- 
of  humbler  souls.  The  "  Pri- 
B  of  Cltillon"  is  a  poem  over 
1  in&ncy  has  shed  its  first  myste- 
teors  for  sorrows  so  alien  to  its 
happy  innocence, — over  which 
;entle,  pure,  and  pious  soul  of 
an  has  brooded  with  ineffable, 
yearning,  and  bursting  tender- 
>f  affection, — and  over  which  old 
almost  loosenetl  from  this  world, 
owed  his  hoary  head  in  delighted 
bation  of  that   Fraternal  Love, 

*  beauty  and  sublimity  fling  a 
ice  over  the  earth  he  is  about  to 

and  exhibit  our  fallen  nature 
ar  approximation  to  the  glories 
ultimate  destiny. 
e  little  Poem  from  which  (dis- 
Ing  all  intention  of  a  review)  we 
ow  about  to  enrich  our  pages 
i  few  extracts,  possesses  much 
;  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the 
lera  of  Chilion ;  and  we  feel 
^,  that  our  readers  will  be 
to  have  a  few  of  the  finest  pass- 
again  brought  before  them. 
Byron  has  not  delivered  himself 
my  one  wild  and  fearful  vision  of 
mprisoned  Tasso, — he  has  not 
to  allow  himself  to  rush  forward 
lieadlong  passion  into  the  horrors 
dungeon,  and  to  describe,  as  he 
fearfully  have  done,  the  conflict 
lony  of  his  uttermost  despair, — 
s  shews  U8  the  Poet  sitting  in 
ell,  and  singing  there — a  low, 
choly,  wailing  lament,  some- 
indecd,  bordering  on  utter 
ledncBS,  but  oftcner  partaking  of 
led  grief,  occasionally  subdued 
lournful  resignation,  cheered  by 
tful  remembrances,  and  elevated 

•  confident  hope  of  an  immortal 

I  liis  is  the  gathered  grief  of 
^ks,  over  wliich  his  sold  has 
^Ktill  she  has  in  some  measure 
^Kwer  of  misery ;  and  this  so- 


liloquy  is  one  whicli  we  can  believe  he 
might  have  uttered  to  himself  any 
morning,  or  noon,  or  night,  of  his  so- 
litude, as  he  seemed  to  be  half  com- 
muning with  his  own  heart,  and  half 
addressing  the  ear  of  that  human  na- 
ture from  which  he  was  shut  out,  but 
of  whicli  he  felt  the  continual  and  abid- 
ing presence  within  his  imagination. 

The  opening  lines  bring  him  before 
us  at  once,  as  if  the  door  of  the  dmi- 
geon  was  thrown  open. 
"  Long  years  ! — It  tries  the  thriUing  frame 

to  bear 
And  cagk-spirit  of  a  Child  of  Song— » 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong; 
Imputed  madness,  prisoned  solitude, 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  Light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart  ;  and  the  abhorred  grate, 
Marringthesunbeauiswilh  itshideoua  shade,  i 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the 

brain 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
And  bare,  at  once,  Capti\ity  displayed. 
Stands    scoffing  through  the  never-opened 

gate, 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save 

day 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
And  J  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey. 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which   is  my  lair,   and — it  may  be — my 
grave." 
From  this  bitter  complaint,  how  no- 
bly the  unconquered  Bard  rists  into 
calm,  and  serene,  and  digiiifitd  exulta- 
tion over  the  beauty  of  "  that  young 
creation,  his  soul's  child^"  the  Giem- 
salemme  Liberata. 
"  All  this  hath  somewhat   worn  me,  and 

may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.  I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 
And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  tliroU  ; 
And  revelled  among  men  and  things  divine. 
And  poured  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 
In  honour  of  the  isaertd  wor  for  him. 
The  Cod  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven. 
For  he  hath  strengthened  me  in  heart  and 

limb. 
That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be 

forgiven, 
I  have  employed  my  penance  to  record 
How  Salem's   shriuc    was  won,  and  how 
adored." 
The  exultation  of  conscious  genius, 
however,  dies  aAvay,  and  we  behold  the 
holy  Bard  "bound  between  Distraction 
and  Disease,"  no  longer  in  en  inspired 
mood,  but  simk  into  the  lowest  pros- 
tration of  human  misery.      There  is 
something  terrible  in   this   transition 
from  divine  rapture  to  degraded  agony. 
T 


J 


*'  Above  me,  bark 

cry 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 
And  lurk  !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl. 
And  the  httH'-inuiticuliite  blasphemy  ! 
There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy 

foul. 
Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'ei-laboured 

mind, 
And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behind 
Witli  needless  torture,  as  tlieir  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 
With   these  and  with   their  victims  am  I 

clus&ed, 
''Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years 

have  passed  ; 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life 

may  close : 
So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repoee. 
1  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 
I  have  forgotten  half  I  would  forget. 
But  it  revives — oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 
Feel  I  not  wrotli  with  those  whobademedwell 
In  this  vast  lazar -house  uf  many  woes  ? 
Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  tliought 

the  mind  ; 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'a  men  man- 

kind  ; 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows. 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell— 
For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  tlic  wall. 
Which  echoes  madness  in  her  babbling 

inao<ls ; — 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  bis  neigh- 
bour's call — 
None !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of 

all." 
This  fearftj  picture  is  finely  con- 
trasted with  that  which  Tasso  draws 
of  himself  in  youth,  when  nature  and 
meditation  were  forming  his  wild,  ro- 
mantic, and  impassioned  genius.  In- 
deed to  ua  the  great  excellence  of  the 
"  Lament,"  consists  in  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  noble  prisoner's  soul, — 
his  feelings  often  come  suddenly  from 
afar  off, — sometimes  gentle  airs  are 
breathing,  and  then  all  at  once  arise 
the  storms  and  tempest, — the  gloom, 
lough  black  as  night  while  it  endures, 
Jves  way  to  frequent  bursts  of  radi- 
ance,— and  when  the  wild  strain  is 
closed,  our  pity  and  commiseration  are 
blended  with  a  sustaining  and  elevat- 
ing sense  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty 
of  his  character. 

••  It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 
I  Jtfy  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did 

pervade 
nd  mingle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth : 
r  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
s,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
'  And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  aud  (Ucanicd  utuouiiied 

houn. 
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the  long  and  maniac     Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering  ;  and  the 


wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  head*  o'er  me*  and 

said, 
Of  45ucb  m&teriak  wretclied  men  were  made. 
And  Buch  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe. 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow  ; 
And  then  tliey  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep^j 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  ray  hau 
Returned  and  wept  alone,  and  dreamed  i 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelingsof  strange  tumult,  and  soft  paiiii  ' 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  VVani, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was 

thee; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
Absorbed  in  ihine^thc  world  was  past  a- 

way — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  '. 
I  loved  all  solitude — .but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existeiice,  tave 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ;  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  tliii>  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave, 
But  who  h&tli  seen  me  wnthe,  or  hc&td  me 

rave? 

His  profound  and  unconquerable 
love  for  Leonora,  sustaining  itself  with- 
out hope  throughout  years  of  dark- 
ness and  solitude,  breathes  a  moral 
dignity  over  all  his  sentiments,  and 
we  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his 
noble  spirit  in  the  unupbraiding  de- 
votcdness  of  his  passion. 

"  And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew^ 
I  knew  tliy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard  ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Suflicicnt  to  itself,  its  own  reward  ; 
And  if  my  eyes  revealed  it,  they,  alas  ! 
Were  punished  by  tlie  tdlentnebs  of  tlnne. 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine. 
Worshipped  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallowed  and   meekly   kissed    tlie  saintly* 

ground ;  • 

Kot  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  hein. 
Had  robed  tliee  with  a  glory,  and  arrayed 
Thy  lineaments  m  beauty  (hat  dismayed — 
Ok  I  not  dismayed — but  awed,  like  One 

hove ; 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  dicre  was 
A  something  which  all  soilness  did  surpass-^ 
I  knownothow — thy genins mastered mine^-*' 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee  :— if  it  were  ' 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  dcs^, 
That  sad  Vitality  hath  cost  me  dear; 
Bat  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be   • 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  fot 

t/M." 

The  Lament  closes,  as  it  ought  U» 
do,  with  a  strain  of  exultation,  and 
we  bid  farewell  to  Tassu  with  elevat 
ing  music  in  our  hearts. 
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THE  PSOFBR  MANNER  AMD 
VLMKS8   OF   TBAN8LAT10N8. 

iSAME  LA  BaRONNE  PB  StAEC 
HOLSTEIM- 

foUowine  Essay  was  among  the  lact 
ioDS  of  tJie  late  Madame  de  StacL 
le  a  present  of  her  MS.  to  the  Edi- 
in  Italian  Journal,  who  puhlji>hed  it 
own  language,  and  from  whose  pages 
It  it—"  Quetto  articolo,  say  they, 
etlebre  Baromsta  di  StaeL  La  tiut 
zaatie  cQmpiaciuta  de  fame  chno  id 
la  Biblioteca  noHra  6  uoi,  niidara  la 
me  del nobUe  tito  ducorjio,  iiitf.ndiamo 
Omt  grata  ad  qgnt  Uttorc,  e  di  render 
ia  nostra  reconojicctua"] 

nslate  from  one  language  into 
r  the  excellent  productiona  of 
I  genius,  is  tlie  greatest  benefit 
can  be  conferretl  on  the  world 
era ;  for  perfect  works  are  so 
ad  invention  is  so  rare,  that  were 
nation  to  content  itself  with  its 
iroducts,  there  is  no  nation  in 
e  which  would  not  deserve  to  be 
poor.  There  is  no  commerce 
lax  the  risk  is  so  small,  and  the 
BO  great,  as  in  the  commerce  of 
bts. 

he  age  of  the  restoration  of  let- 
x>th  the  learned  and  the  jwets 
.  to  make  use  of  no  language  but 
atin,  that  so  they  might  have 
vantage  of  being  universally  un- 
od  without  the  necessity  of  trans- 
j:    and   undoubtedly  this    idea 
very  excellent  one,  so  far  as  the 
ea  were  concerned,  for  solid  in- 
tion  can  very  well  be  corntnuni- 
without  the  graces  of  style.    But 
here  the  consequences  were  ex- 
ly  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the 
body  of  the  people;  for  these 
never  derive  any  benefit   from 
dentific  labours.of  their  country- 
since  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
Atin  tongue  was  at  all  timeii  an 
tplishment  confined  to  the  few. 
over,    the   Latin    language   was 
soon  corruptedj  in  consequence 
e  uses  to  which  it  was  thus  ap- 
;  for  the  improvements   of  sci- 
were  perpetually  calling  for  the 
onof  new  words,  and  the  learned 
soon   found   tliat  the  language 
hich  they  were  making  use  was 
indeed,    but  not   ancient.     The 
f  on  the  other  hand,  had  a^eat- 
tad  far  diction  ;  and  the  conse- 
^Kof  this  was,  that  they  very 
^fedured   to  depart  cither  from 
^■i  or  the  phrases  of  the  ancient 


poets.  Italy  gave  birth  to  a  race  of 
new  Romans,  whose  writings  were  in 
their  own  days  considereil  as  of  equal  1 
merit  with  those  of  V^irgil  and  Horace 
^uch  as  Fracastorius,  PoUdoai,  and 
Sannazorius.  But  now,  if  the  fame 
of  these  authors  be  not  entirely  ex* 
hausted,  their  works  at  least  have  fal» 
len  into  utter  neglect,  and  are  re 
only  by  the  small  nmnber  of  ti 
learned  and  the  curious  j  so  narrowl 
and  short-lived  is  that  fame  which 
founded  only  on  imitation.  These 
Latin  poets  were  translated  into  Italian 
by  their  countrymen,  for  it  is  at  all 
times  necessary  that  the  language  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  from  our 
cradle,  and  of  which  we  make  use  of 
in  all  tlie  situations  of  active  life, 
should  be  preferred  by  us  to  that 
which  we  are  taught  by  masters,  and 
meet  with  only  in  books. 

I   am   well   aware,    that  the  hest 
means  to  be  independent  of  transla- 
tions, would   be  to   acquire  all   the 
languages  in  which  the  great  poets 
have  written — Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Ger- 
man.    But  then   what  labour,   what 
leisure,  what  assistance  does  this  re- 
quire I  W»o  can  hope  that  such  eru- 
dition should  ever  become  universal  ? 
and  universal  improvement  must  ever 
be  the  chief  object  of  every  one  who 
is  a  well-wisher  of  mankind.     I  will 
say  more :— even  although  <me  should 
have  a  very  sufficient  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  when  he  takes  up  a 
good  translation  of  a  foreign  poet  into 
his  own  tongue,  he  will  receive  a  plea- 
sure yet  more  intimate  and  domestic 
than  any  which  he  has  previously  re- 
ceived from  these  writings,  in  the  con- 
templation of  those  new  colours  and 
ornaments  which  his  vernacular  tongue 
is  receiving,   from  the  appropriation 
of  beauties  to  which  it  had  in  former 
times  been    a   stranger.     When   the 
men  of  letters  of  any  country  are  ob- 
served to  be  all  and  often  guilty  of 
repeating  the  same  thoughts,  the  same 
sentirauiits,  and  the  same  phrases,  it 
is  a  clear  sign  that  the  soil  is  impov- 
erished: the  best  method  of  enriching 
it  is,  to  translate  the  illustrious  poets 
of  other  nations. 

In  the  work  of  translating,  if  we 
would  have  our  labour  to  be  really 
proiitable  to  our  countrymen,  we  shall 
above  all  things  be  careful  to  avoid 
the  besetting  sin  of  French  transla- 
tors— tliat  of  writing  in  auch  a  man- 
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net  fts  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 

origin  of  thttt  whiqb  we  truiiBlate.    He 

I  iwho  turned   every  thing  he  touched 

((into  gold    was  very  soon  reduced  to 

f  Starvation.     Such  a  method  of  transla- 

iion  deprives  intellect  of  the  nourish- 

I  jneut  which  it  ought  to  receive ;  that 

>-«rhich  is  imported  from  abroad  still 

wears  the  features  to  which  we  are 

accustomed,  and  we  have  pained  little 

by  adiLing  to  the  stock  of  our  home 

I  productions.     The  error  of  the  French 

Jfjranslators    admits    indeed  of  many 

|«pologie8 ;  with  them   versification  is 

kjJifficult,  and  rhymes  are  rare ;  they 

"lave  no  variety  of  measures,  no  facili- 

iea  of  inversion-     The  poor  poet  is 

^fihut  up  within  so  narroAv  a  circle,  that 

"le  is  perpetually  under  the  necessi- 

Sof  recurring,  if  not  to  the  same 
oughts,  at  least  to  similar  hemis- 
ticlis.  The  structure  of  French  verse 
assumes  naturally  a  wearisome  mono- 
tony ;  and  if  this  fault  may  sometimes 
be  avoided,  that  must  always  be  in 
the  free  and  unfettered  exertions  of 
original  genius.  In  translations  where 
every  argiuuent  is  pre-aiTangcd,  and 
i  every  stroke  of  feeling  has  to  be  copi- 
^cd,  there  is  no  room  tor  inspiration  of 
character  bo  victorious  aad  so  sub- 
lime. 

The  French,  accordingly,  have 
scarcely  any  such  thing  as  good  poet- 
kjcal  translations,  except  those  of  Vir- 

£*1,  by  the  Abbe  de  Liile.  Our  trans- 
tors  are  indeed  very  excellent  imita- 
tors ;  they  traustbrm  whatever  they 
meet  with  abroad  into  good  French, 
with  so  mucli  success,  that  no  one 
would  ever  suspect  their  productions 
of  being  any  thing  else  than  the  origi- 
nal writings  of  Frenchmen.  We  have, 
however,  no  |M>etical  translation  which 
is  at  once  excellent  in  French,  and 
stamped  with  the  cliaracter  of  its  ori- 
gin i  I  beUeve  that  it  is  impossible  we 
shall  ever  have  any  such  translations. 
If  indeed  we  with  reason  admire  the 
Virgil  of  de  Lille,  the  reason  of  his 
unequalled  success  must  be  sought  tor 
in  the  resemblance  which  our  language 
still  preserves  to  the  Latin,  from  which 
At  is  descended,  and  the  felicity  with 
t  which  it  can  still  imitate  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  its  original.  The  mo- 
dern languages,  on  the  other  hand, 
arc  all  so  different  from  ours,  that  we 
cannot  imitate  thera  closely  without 
icriiicing  the  greater  part  of  those 
races  wliich  are  peculiar  to  our  own. 
The  English,  who  ctyoy  a  mucli 


greater  liberty  of  versification  as  well 
as  of  inversion,  might  have  easily  be- 
come rich  in  translations  at  snce  exact 
and  natural.  But  tlie  great  authors 
of  their  nation  have  been  too  proud  to 
stoop  to  the  fatigue  of  translation ;  and 
although  Pope  (the  only  exception) 
has  formed  two  beautiftil  poems  from 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  he  has  cer- 
tainly retained  not  one  point  of  that 
antique  simplicity  in  which  we  feel 
the  secret  power  and  charm  of  the 
style  of  Homer. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  for  three 
thousand  years  tlie  world  has  never 
produced  any  poet  of  genius  equal  to 
that  of  Homer.  But  in  the  traditions, 
in  the  customs,  in  the  opinions,  in  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  Homeric  age, 
there  is  preserved  a  certain  charm  of 
primitive  simplicity,  which  affords  us 
an  inexhaustible  delight.  In  readitij^ 
Homer  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
youth  of  man,  to  the  beginning  of 
ages,  and  our  minds  are  perpetually 
agitated  with  a  pleasing  remembrance 
of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  our 
own  early  years;  and  tliis  internal 
commotion,  mingled  as  it  is  with  tbe 
images  of  a  golden  age,  renders  it  nc- 
ccssaiy  that  tlic  most  ancient  should 
at  all  tiroes  be  the  most  favourite  of 
poets.  If  we  remove  from  the  Ho- 
meric composition  this  simplicity  of  an 
infant  world,  it  loses  that  quality 
which  is  its  most  peculiar  characteris- 
tic, and  sinks  more  into  a  level  with 
the  productions  of  after- times. 

It  is  a  very  favourite  notion  among 
the  sdiolars  of  Germany,  that  the 
Homeric  works  were  not  composed  by 
one  individual, — that  the  IlLtd  ana 
the  Odyssey  are  a  collection  of  many 
separate  poems,  in  which  Grecian  ge- 
nius ha<l  celebrated  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  the  return  of  its  conquerors. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  no  very 
difficult  mutter  to  refute  this  opinion, 
and  that  the  unity  of  the  plan  of  the 
Iliad  renders  altogether  absurd  the 
supposition  that  tbnt  poem  was  com- 
posed at  different  times  and  by  differ-* 
ent  persons.  Why  should  the  wrath 
of  Achilles  have  been  the  perpetual 
theme  of  the  poets.''  The  incidents 
which  occurred  in  the  sequel, — ^sbove 
all,  the  capture  of  the  city  itself, 
wdiich  brought  about  tbe  conclusion 
of  the  war — could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  be  the  subject  of  some  of  those 
rhaii.todies,  had  these  been  the  works 
of  cligcreut  authors,  and  to  have  form- 
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ed  a  part  of  any  poem  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  compend  of  all  that 
had  been  composed  by  the  best  of  the 
Greek  poets  concerning  the  fate  of 
Troy.  To  select  one  only  out  of  so 
many  remarkable  events,  and  to  ar- 
range, in  subordination  to  this,  iill  the 
other  accidents  which  fill  up  the  Iliad, 
seems  to  be  e\'idently,the  design  of 
one  master-spirit,  who  was  not  likely 
to  intrust  into  other  hands  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan.  I  mean  not  to  enter 
into  any  regular  dispute  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  to  do  that  would  require  an  eru- 
dition to  which  I  make  no  pretenaious: 
all  I  shull  say  is,  that  if  any  other 
poets  contributed  to  the  Iliad,  they 
must  have  been  of  the  same  age  with 
Homer  himself.  It  would  be  easier  to 
persuade  me  that  it  was  composed  by 
different  bands  under  the  direction  of 
one  chief,  than  that  any  spirit  of  an 
after  age  could  have  caught  the  true 
tone  of  times  and  manners,  so  witiely 
difiering  from  his  own.* 

But  if  the  Germans  have,  on  the 
one  Imnd,  done  all  in  their  power  to 
deny  the  personal  existence  of  Homer, 
they  have  in  so  far  at  least  atoned  for 
this  insult,  by  the  labours  which  they 
ha?e  bestowed  on  the  Homeric  writ- 
ings. The  translation  of  Voss  is  re- 
puted by  his  countrymen  to  bear  more 
rcaeniblance  to  the  original  than  any 
Tersion  whicli  exists  in  any  other  lan- 
guage :  He  alone,  say  they,  has  made 
use  of  the  Homeric  measure,  and  his 
German  hexameters,  follow  won!  tor 
word  the  hexameters  of  the  Greek 
original.  I  am  very  willing  to  believe 
that  such  a  method  of  translation  may 
be  the  most  effectual  way  of  introduc- 
ing the  reader  to  a  precise  knowleilge 
of  the  structure  of  the  ancient  poem  ; 
but  I  have  great  doubts  whether  a 
writer,  capable  of  following  such  a 
plan  in  liis  translation,  can  be  a  Hkely 
person  to  transfuse  into  his  native 
kianguage   that  soul  of  poetry  which 

I  never  be  either  taught  by  rules  or 

ired  by  study.    His  syllables  may 

be  the  same  in  number  with  those  of 
Homer — but  how  can  the  harmony  of 
his  sounds  be  the  same  }i  The  German 
poetry  may  indeed  lose  mucli  of  its 
natural  sound  by  so  strict  a  copying  of 
llie  Greek,  but  it  is  altogether  impos- 

•  W«  hope  very  soon  to  lay  before  our 
readcn  a  full  account  of  the  arguments  on 
both  «iile&  of  tliis  Hoiiieric controversy.  I'he 
opiiuoiii,  lib  well  as  the  reasons  of  Madame 
ac  8tkcl,  are  just  whut  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  «  believer  in  Usuon.  L. 
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Bible  that  it  should  ever  represent 
the  unrivalled  music  of  that  ancient 
verse,  which  was  originally  intended 
for  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre. 

Among  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  the  Italian  is  certainly  the 
best  adapted  for  expressing  oil  the 
varied  sentiments  and  passions  of  the 
Greek  Homer.  It  possesses  not  in- 
deed the  Homeric  measure,  but  in 
truth  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
hexameter  verse  can  possibly  exist  in 
any  modern  language,  for  the  whole 
system  of  modern  versification  is  found- 
ed upon  principles  with  which  those 
of  ancient  versification  have  no  con- 
nexion. Nevertheless  the  sound  of 
the  Italian  language  may  certainly 
boast  of  a  harmony  which  nas  no  need 
of  dactyls  and  spondees ;  and,  in  it£ 
grammatical  construction,  it  is  capable 
of  all  tlie  flexibility  of  the  Greek.  In 
the  blank  verse  of  Italy,  where  the 
impediment  of  rhyme  is  absent,  the 
flow  of  thought  may  he  as  free  as  in 
prose,  and  preserve  at  the  same  tinie 
all  the  grace  and  majesty  of  poetical 
measure. 

Europe  has  undoubtedly  no  transla- 
tion of  Homer  which  ajiproaches  so 
near,  both  to  the  strength  and  tlie 
beauty  of  the  original,  as  that  of  Mon- 
ti. This  writer  has  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  uniting  pomp  with  shnplicity ; 
— the  most  ordinary  transactions  of 
life  are  elevated  to  a  poetical  dignity, 
by  the  unafFecte<l  grace  of  his  lan- 
guage ; — the  truth  of  his  painting,  and 
the  tacihty  of  his  style,  enable  him  to 
bring  before  us  the  actions  and  the 
men  of  Homer,  without  depriving 
them  of  that  heroic  greatness  which  is 
the  pecuhar  characteriEtic  of  their  ori- 
ginal age.  No  Itahan  will  ever  in 
time  to  come  attempt  to  translate 
Homer,  for  it  would  be  imjvossible  to 
reconcile  Italy  to  see  Homer  stript  of 
the  clothing  in  which  ISIonti  hai;  in- 
vested him.  To  me  it  appears  certain, 
that  even  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  such  readers  as  are  incapable 
of  perusing  Homer  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, will  both  know  him  best,  and 
enjoy  him  most,  by  means  of  the 
Italian  tratisktion.  It  is  impossible  to 
translate  a  poet  with  the  same  accuracy 
with  which  an  architect  can  copy  a 
building ;  a  poem,  well  translated, 
thould  resemble  a  fine  ]iiece  o(  music 
repeated  upon  a  diftl-rent  instrument. 
The  harmony  will  lose  Uttle  of  its  ef- 
fect although  the  tones  be  diiierent. 

In  my  opinion,  tlie  be&t  thing  the 
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could  ilo  would  be  to  translate    ments,  would  deserve  to  be  called  g 


with  diligence  the  great  modem  poets 
of  England  and  Germany  ; — their 
countrymen  have  great  need  to  be 
shewn  eomething  new,  for  they  are 
still  satisfied  with  the  use  of  the  an- 
cient mytholc^,  and  do  not  perceive 
how  antiquated  these  fables  appear 
since  they  have  been  altogether  aban« 
doned  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
If  the  intellects  of  the  Italians  would 
not  lie  inactive,  they  should  be  otten 
directing  their  attention  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps. — I  do  not  wish  them 
to  assume  foreign  fashions,  but  they 
should  at  least  know  what  these  are. 
1  do  not  wish  that  they  should  be- 
come imitators,  but  I  am  anxious  that 


benefiictor  of  his  country.  He  might 
perhaps  infuse  something  of  seriouB 
and  thoughtful  into  Italian  breasts, 
and  rescue  his  nation  from  the  re- 
proach of  doing  nothing. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  Italian 
literature,  there  is  one  class  of  writers 
who  do  nothing  but  dig  among  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  in  the  hope  o(  find* 
ing  here  and  there  a  grain  of  gold;* 
and  another,  of  writers  who  have  no 
other  capital  than  a  great  confidence 
in  the  harmony  of  their  language,  and 
do  every  thing  they  can  to  exhaust 
the  patience  of  their  readers  by  a  re- 
petition of  fine  sounds  destitute  of 
meaning,    declamations,    invocations, 


they  should  get  rid  of  that  system  of    and  exclamations,  to  which  our  hearts 

ancient  observances,  which  has  been 

as  injtirious  to  their  Hterature,  as  the 

set  phrases  of  society  among  ourselves 

have  been  to  the  natural  wit  and  ease 

of  conversation.      But  if  they  might 

derive  much  advantage  from  all  sort 

of  poetical   translations,  there   is   no 

doubt  that  they  might  gain  most  of 

all  by  translations  of  dramas.     Shuk- 

speurc,  translated  with  the  most  exact 

resemblance  by  the  masterly  pen  of 

Schlcgel,  \\n&  been  represented  on  the 

tlieatres  of  Germany  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  he  would  have  been  had  he 

hhnself  been  born  the  countryman  of 

Schiller.     The   Italians  might  easily 

procure  as  great  a  benefit  for  tlicra- 

sulves,  for  the  French  TragetUans  ap- 
proach as  near  to  the  Italian  as  Shak- 

speare  does  to  the  German  mode  of 

writing ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  doubt  as 

to  the  effect  which  Athalie  would  pro- 
duce, were  it  represented  on  the  beau- 
tiful theatre  of  Milan,  and  accom- 
panied in  its  chorxisses  by  tlie  stu- 
pendous music  of  Italy.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected to  all  this,  that  people  go  to  tlie 
tlieatre  in  Italy,  not  to  hear  tragedies, 
but  to  see  company.  I  know  nothing 
60  likely  to  darken  tile  iuiellect  of  a 
nation,  as  the  custom  of  listening  for 
five  hours  a-«luy  to  such  things  as  are 
called  the  north  in  an  Italian  opera. 
But  when  Casti  composed  his  comic 
dramas,  and  when  Metastasio  adapted 
his  noble  and  graceful  sentiments  to 
tntisical  accompaniment,  their  coun- 
trymen made  no  complaint  tiiat  their 
tliversions  were  diminished  During 
the  present  reign  of  dulness  which 
clmracteiizes  all  the  private  and  pub- 
lic assemblies  of  Italy,  he  who  eIiouIiI 
succeed  in  uniting  something  of  in- 
struction  with    the    popular    amusc- 


are  always  shut,  because  we  can  per- 
ceive that  they  do  not  proceed  from 
the  heart  of  those  who  utter  them.  Is 
it  a  thing  beyond  all  hope,  that  a  de- 
sire of  being  appluiuled  on  the  stage 
shall  ere  long  conduct  Italian  spirits 
to  that  which  is  the  only  source  of 
invention — meditation — and  to  that 
truth,  in  conceptions  and  in  language, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  good  literature — the  want  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  render  useless  all 
the  other  elements  of  which  a  good 
literature  must  be  composed?  The 
drama  is  a  favourite  amusement  in 
Italy ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  would 
not  become  less  so  were  it  to  acquire 
a  character  of  greater  seriousness  and 
usefulness.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
very  far  from  wishing  to  see  banished 
from  the  Italian  stage,  that  spirit  of 
wit  and  mirth  which  once  enlivened 
it.  All  good  things  ought  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  each  other. 

The  taste  of  the  Italians,  in  the  arts, 
is  simple  and  noble.  Now,  language 
is  one  of  the  tine  arts,  and  ought  to 
have  the  same  (qualities  with  the  others. 
It  is  indeed  an  art  of  more  intrinsio 
importance  than  any  other  to  the  es< 
sence  of  man ;  for  we  can  do  much  bet- 
ter without  pictures,  statues,  and 
monuments,  than  without  those  images 
and  feelings  to  which  pictures,  statues, 
and  monuments,  are  consevrated.   The 

*  Madame  de   Stael  teems  liere  to  havA 
had  iu  hti  view  a  Doble  patinge  of  Cowley  : 
"  Wliy  call  up  ghosts  ?  why  idly  stand 
To  i>carch,  with  vain  dinning  wnnd, 
Among  the  dwellings  of  die  dead, 

For  treasures  buried 

VVliilc  yet  the  liberal  earth  doth  hold 
So    maay    virgin    mines   of   uudi^covercdL 
gold  ?" 
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18  admire  antl  love  their  own  Lm- 
le  in  the  highest  degree;  they  ujiiy 
leli  do  so,  for  it  has  been  ennobled  by 
writers  of  the  highest  genius  ;  and  the 
Itttli«u  nation  has  never  had  any  glory 
or  any  pleasure  except  what  has  been 
derived  from  tlie  exertions  of  its  ge- 
uas.  An  individual  may  indeed  be 
disposed  by  nature  to  exert  his  intcl- 
kcl,  but  he  requires  a  national  stimu- 
^Itts  to  obey  the  voice  of  nature.  To 
oe  this  stimulus  is  furnislied  by 
r,  to  others  by  politics  ;  the  Itahans 
ast  look  for  all  t/uHr  distinction  in 
and  letters  ,•  bat  for  these  they 
ist  long  since  have  fallen  into  a  k"- 
rgic  sleep  of  obscurity,  from  which 
iere  could  be  no  possibility  of  orous- 
thera.  T. 

[R  OF  nOB  BOY  KACORECOB, 
AMD  SOME  BKANCUES  OF  HIS  FAMI- 
LY. 

C  Continued  from  page  BO.  J 

The  arbitrary  and  uncertain  tenures, 
ky  which  proprietors  in  the  Highlands 
ftbld  their  lands  and  supported  their 
wnsequence,  for  many  ageSj  had,  even 
It  this  late  period  of  their  history, 
icarcely  been  subjected  to  any  rnateri- 
|I  amendment.  Those  lawsj  formed 
fcr  the  protection  of  individual  right, 
Were  in  those  regions  but  slightly  re- 
garded, as  their  distance  from  the 
feats  of  government  seemed  to  place 
them  beyond  legal  authority.  With- 
©at,  therefore,  any  reiianc£  upon  sta- 
tutes to  enforce  justice  or  repress  vice, 
the  most  powerful  were  the  most  suc- 
Cessiiil  in  suppressing  inferior  chiefr 
tains,  and  grasping  vast  territories  tor 
Ibemaelves,  which  frivolous  and  un- 
hsl,  pretences  were  often  considered 
lufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Ag^nst  such  acts  of  violence  and 
faiquity,  though  overlooked  by  the  in- 
Bimrence  of  government,  did  Rob 
Iloy  Macgregor  manfully  and  opinly 
draw  his  sword.  He  was  the  strenu- 
ous opponent  of  every  deed  of  cruelty 
Br  breach  of  faith,  especially  if  com- 
mitted upon  those  under  the  pressure 
Cf  niisfortune  ;  the  poor,  the  orphan, 
the  widow,  were  those  for  whom  he 
Stood  boldly  forward,  and  was  the  a- 
>owed  champion  ;  and  lest  his  own 
resources  might  not  be  adequate  to 
those  charitable  ends,  he  entered  into 
Agreement  with  different  proprietors 
for  their  mutual  defence ;  and  a  con- 
tract,  founded  upon  this  reciproc4d 


basis,  was  entered  lUtd  betwixt  him 

and  Buchanan  of  Arnprair,  in  1CS3  ; 
and  with  the  Campbells  of  Loahnell, 
Gleufallocb,  Lashdochart,  and  Glen- 
lyon,  about  the  same  time. 

Contracts  of  wadset,  as  it  was  called, 
were  then  a  common  practice  in  the 
Highlands,  and  many  small  proprietors 
were  swallowed  up  by  superiors,  from 
the  undue  advantage  which  was  taken 
under  the  supposed  obligations  of 
those  agreements.  Many  flagitious 
means  were  adopted  to  evade  aud  dis- 
atmul  the  redeemable  privileges  of  the 
proprietor,  and  from  the  extraordi- 
ntiry  authority  which  a  superior  claim- 
ed over  his  vassals  during  the  feudal 
ages,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the 
inferior  to  resist  his  rajjacity,  or  to  de- 
fend his  lawful  heritage  against  such 
powerful  odds. 

Upon  one  of  those  redeemable  bonds 
of  wadset  were  the  lands  of  Glcngyle, 
when  Rob  Roy's  nephew  succeeded  to 
them.     A  neighbouring   chieftain  of 
the  Campbells  hatl   lent   a   sum   of  I 
money  on  them,  in  this  way,  wliich, 
if  not  restored  in  ten  years,  the  lands 
were  to  be  the  forfeiture,  though  the 
sum  was  not  half  their  value.     Rob, , 
knowing  that  every  advantage  would 
be  taken  of  the  contract,  gave  his  ne- 
phew the  money,  and  he  went  to  re-  ' 
tire  the  bond.   The  period  of  redemiJ-  ^ 
tion  was  exhausted  to  a  few  months ; 
and  xindcr  pretence   that   the   bond^ 
coidd  not  then  be  found,  tlie  money 
was  refused.     Rob,  in  the  meantime, , 
had  been  employed  in  some  other  afr. 
fair,  and  the  matter  having  lidn  overj  i 
the  bond  was  allowed  to  expire.     Thei 
holder  of  it  sent  a  party  to  take  po»* 
session  of  the  estate  in  his  name  ;  got 
himself  infefted  on  it  in  the  common  | 
form  ;  and  the  owner,  young  Macgre^ 
gor,  was  ordered  lo  remove  himself  j  hi»J 
dependants,  and  cattle,  in  eight  days. 
Rob  would  not  suffer  such  treatment ; 
and  having  assembled  his  gillies,  set , 
out  to  make  restitution.     The  noble^  I 
man  whom   he  sought  was  then  in 
Argyllshire,  whither  Rob  proceeded  j1 
but  he  met  him  travelling  in  Strath-] 
fillan,  took  him  prisoner,  and  carried 
him   to   a  small  inn  not  far  di.stant;J 
He  told  his  lordship,  that  he  wouldi 
not  jjart  with  him  until  he  produce  ~ 
the  bond  of  Glengyle,  and  desired  that 
he  would  instantly  send  for  it  to  his 
castle.     His  lordship  knowing  Rob's 
disposition,  and  apprehensive  of  per- 
sonal injury,  agreed  to  give  it  up  when 


lie  got  home^^R'our  hero  put  no 
trust  in  his  promise,  and  he  was  forced 
to  comply.  Two  trusty  men,  along  with 
two  of  Rob's,  were  despatched,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  days  returned  with 
the  bond.  When  it  was  dcUvered,  his 
lordship  demanded  his  money  ;  but 
Rob  would  pay  none,  telling  hira,  that 
the  sura  was  even  too  smidl  a  fine  for 
the  outrage  he  had  attempted,  and  that 
he  might  be  thankfiilif  he  escaped  in 
a  sound  skin. 

Prior  to  this  transaction,  and  before 
Rob  was  noticed  by  them,  the  family 
of  Argyll,  like  some  other  mighty 
chiefs,  were  desirous  of  reducing  the 
puisne  barons  within  their  reach  to 
servile  dependence,  and  they  seized 
upon  the  lands  of  those  wlio  did  not 
hold  them  by  subordinate  charters. 
For  this  purpose,  a  knighted  eleve  of 
the  family's  was  appointed,  and  among 
Other  small  estates,  which  he  had  by 
this  iniquitous  rule  annexed  to  the 

Eroperty  of  Argyll,  was  one  situated 
1  Glendochart.     Rob  sent  hia  lads  to 
Glenurchy    to   waylay    this    knight; 
whom,  having  secured,  they  conveyed 
hira  towards  Tyndrum,    where   Hob 
tnet  them.     He  reproached  the  knight 
with  hi.s  injustice,  &ud  made  hira  sigu 
letter,   restoring  the   lands   to  the 
Fright  owner ;  and  when  he  had  done 
'ihifi,  he  took  him  to  St  Fillan's  Pool, 
near  that    place,    and   ducking  him 
heartily,  told  him,  that  from  the  esta- 
blished virtues  of  that  pool,  a  dip  in 
'  it  might  improve  the  knight's  honour, 
80  that  he  would  not  again  rob  a  poor 
man  of  his  land. 

To  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor 
[with  the  means  of  the  rich,  was  our 
hero's  greatest  delight,  and  an  appeal 
^to  his  generosity  was  never  disregard- 
On  his  way  to  meet  Graliam  of 
lleam,*  chamberlain  of  Montrose, 
l$a  before  stated  :  he  gave  a  poor  man 
Unoney  to  pay  three  years  rent,  of 
which  he  was  deficient ;  and  when  the 
man  afterwards  otferetl  to  repay  the 
loan,  he  would  not  receive  it,  as  he 
said  he  had  got  it  back  that  same  day 
from  Killcarn.  To  a  widow,  who  was 
also  in  arrears  for  the  rent  of  her  farm, 
he  gave  a  receipt  in  name  of  Montrose^ 
which  was  sustained,  as  that  nobleman 
fouud  it  convenient  sometimes  to 
smooth  Rob's  hostility  by  overlooking 
moderate  offences. 


Formerly  wiittcoo^raham  of  Orchil, 
ake. 
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On  tlie  estate  of  Perth^  a  cLuisma 
of  Rob's  occupied  u  farm  on  a  re 
lease ;  but  the  factor,  Dmminond 
Blairdrummond,  took  occasion  to  break 
it,  and  the  tenant  was  ordered  to  re» 
move.     Rob  Roy,  hearing  the  story, 
went  to  Drummond  Castle  to  redreo., 
this  grievance.     On  his  arrival  thereJ 
early  on  a  morning,  the  first  he  metl 
was  Blairdrummond,  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  knocking  him  down,  with* 
out  speaking  a  word,  walked  on  to  i' 
gate.     Perth,  who  saw   this   from 
window,  immediatelyappeared,  and,  i 
soften  Macgregor's  asperity,  gave  hin 
a  cordial  welcome,      lie  told  Perth, 
that  he  wanted  no  show  of  hospitality, 
he  insisted  only  to  get  back  tne  tack 
of  which  his  namesake  had  been  de- 
prived, otherwise  he  would  let  loose 
his  legions  upon  his  property.     Perth 
was  threatened  into  compliance,  the 
lease  was  restoretl,  and  Rob  sat  down 
quietly  and  breakfasted  with  the  Earl. 

The  cause  of  provocation  which 
Macgregor  sustained  from  Montrose, 
by  the  alienation  of  his  estate  of  Craig- 
rostan,  as  formerly  mentioned,  waii 
aggravated  by  the  dastardly  treatment 
given  to  his  wife  by  Killearn,  in  his 
absence ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  an- 
noy them.  In  the  gentle  punishment 
he  gave  the  latter  for  his  unmanly  out- 
rage, we  must  admire  his  forbearance ; 
but  the  impression  which  tliose  mat- 
ters seetn  to  have  made  on  hia  mind, 
constantly  kept  alive  that  spirit  of  op- 
position with  which  he  regarded  them  ; 
and  though  he  often  had  them  in  his 
power,  he  never  intended  to  take  per- 
sonal revenge,  preferring  occasional  re- 
taliation on  tlieir  proj)crty. 

In  his  depredatory  incursions,  cattle 
and  meal  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
articles  of  his  attention.  He  scarcely 
raised  any  grain  on  his  own  farms,  and 
when  he,  or  any  of  his  people,  or  any 
poor  person  were  in  want  of  meal,  he 
went  to  a  store  which  Montrose  had 
at  Moulin,  ordered  the  quantity  he  re- 
quired, gave  the  keeper  a  receipt  for 
it,  and  made  the  tenants,  with  tlieir 
horses,  carry  it  to  his  house,  or  where- 
ever  else  it  was  wanted. 

The  uiore  deliberately  to  carry  on 
those  inroads,  he  and  his  men,  for  he 
never  had  less  than  twelve,  casually 
occupied  a  cave  at  the  base  of  Ben  Lo- 
mond, on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  This 
recess  has  its  entrance  near  the  water's 
edge,  among  huge  frngments  of  rock 
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broken  fVom  that  stupendous  moun- 
tain, and  tantastically  diversified  by 
the  interspersion  of  brush  woodj  heath, 
and  wild  plants,  matured  in  the  de> 
sert  luxuriance  of  solitude. 

But  Hob,  though  generally  favouretl 
by  fortunate  incidents,  could  not  al> 
wftvs  expect  to  get  o(F  with  impunity ; 
ana  ailer  having  many  things  in  his 
own  way,  he  at  length  pressed  too 
hard  on  Montrose,  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  call  out  tt  number  of  his 
people,  who,  beaded  by  a  confidential 
Grabam,  and  accompanied  by  some  mi- 
litary, were  sent  forth  to  lay  hold  of 
Macgregor.  Rob  and  his  band  chanced 
to  be  absent  when  the  Gralmms  assail- 
ed hi»  house  ;  but  they  learned  the 
course  he  hod  taken,  and,  by  day- 
break next  morning,  arrived  at  Crin- 
larach,  a  public  house  in  Strathfilbn, 
where  our  hero  and  his  men  hod  taken 
quarters  for  the  night — he  in  the 
house,  and  they  in  an  adjoining  bora. 
The  Grahams  did  not  wait  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  house,  but  broke  open 
the  door.  Rob  was  instantly  on  lus 
feet  and  accoutred.  He  levelled  Uiem, 
man  by  man,  as  they  came  to  the  door, 
until  lus  own  la<ls,  roused  by  the  noise, 
attackeil  the  Grahams  in  the  rear  with 
such  hard  knocks,  that  they  retreated 
to  some  distance,  leaving  behind  them 
several  of  their  party  sorely  wounded  ; 
and  Rob,  having  fortified  his  men  with 
a  glass  of  whisky,  ascended  the  hill 
towards  Glenfailach.  The  Grahams, 
eacpecting  to  obtain  some  advantage 
over  ihein,  followed  at  a  little  distance, 
till  Rob's  men  shot  some  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  drowned  one  soldier  in  a 
miU-dam,  when  the  Grahams  thought 
proper  to  withdraw. 

After  this  inglorious  trial  to  over- 
come Macgregor,  though  with  five 
times  the  number  of  men,  Montrose 
(xased  for  a  while  to  give  him  any  ob- 
struction, until  Rob,  now  grown,  if 
possible,  more  courageous  than  ever, 
made  a  descent  into  the  plains,  and 
aweeped  away  cattle,  and  every  move- 
able article,  from  the  country  round 
Baliron,  and  other  parts  j  and  tliis  was 
conumonly  called,  the  herriship  of'Kil- 
rain.     This  appears  to  have  been  the 


Dry  men,  hut  finding  their  entertain- 
ment very  bad,  and  the  people  disaf- 
fected, they  lay  upon  their  arms  all 
tlie  night,  dreading  the  approach  of 
the  Macgregors,  who  were  within  a 
few  miles  of  them,  to  the  number  of 
&00 ;  but  they  were  not  molested,  be- 
ing allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  Seve- 
ral parties  of  horse,  however,  were  af- 
terwards dispersed  over  the  country  to 
apprehend  Rob,  and  a  reward  offered 
for  his  head,  which  obliged  him  for 
some  months  to  take  shelter  in  the 
woods,  and  in  the  cave  at  the  side  of 
Loch  Lomond. 

While  under  thus  concealment  he 
was  only  attended  by  two  men.  One 
day,  when  travelling  in  a  sequestered 
place  along  the  side  of  Locheom,  they 
were  unexpectedly  met  by  seven  horse- 
men, who  demanded  their  names  and 
what  they  were,  at  wluch  they  gave 
an  evasive  answer ;  but,  from  otu-  he- 
ro's great  stature  and  warUke  dress, 
they  had  no  doubt  of  his  being  the 
person  they  sought,  and  desired  him 
to  surrender,  loere  was  no  time  for 
reply,  and  they  sprung  up  the  liiD, 
followed  by  the  troopers,  Rob  rapidly 
mounted  the  higher  ground,  where 
neither  the  horses  nor  the  fire  of  the 
riders  could  touch  him  ;  but  his  com- 
panions were  not  so  lucky,  us  they 
were  overtaken  and  killed  ;  and  being 
exasperated  at  this,  he  fired  upon  the 
troopers  in  return,  and  killed  three  of 
them  and  four  of  their  horses,  when 
they  gallopjied  away. 

Having  continued  to  wander  from 
place  to  place,  somewhat  forlorn, 
though  nut  broken  in  spirit,  he  became 
solicitous  about  the  safety  of  his  fami- 
ly, and  had  tliera  privately  removed  to 
a  remote  situation  at  the  head  of  Glen- 
fine,  among  the  mountains  of  AivyU. 
To  this  solitude  some  of  bis  faitnfal 
adherents  accompanied  him,  and  soon 
erected  habitations  for  their  accommo- 
dation ;  which  being  finished,  Mac- 
gregor waited  on  ms  protector,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  to  infbrm  him  of 
what  he  had  <lone. 

From  tliis  plaoe  he  and  hi«  people 
paid  frequent  visits  to  the  lands  of 
Montrose  and  Athol,  from  whom  they 


greatest  misdemeanour  ofwhich  he  stood    abundantly  supplied  tlieir  wants.   But 
accused,  as  it  attracted  the  notice  of    when  Montrose  understood  that  Rob 


government ;  and  the  western  volun- 
teers were  marched  into  the  Highlands 
1  curb  the  in&olence  of  Rob  Roy  and 
I  thievish  clan,  as  they  were  deuo- 
ited.     These  volunteers  went  to 
Vol.  n. 


hud  an  asylum  from  Arg^'U,  he  wrote 
to  him,  desiring  that  the  outlaw  might 
be  removed  from  his  castle,  and  given 
up  to  justice,  and  blaming  Argyll  for 
having  givau  bini  any  count^iance. 
U 


Argyll  replied,  that  the  nbodc  which 
Uul)  Hoy  occupied  he  had  tukcii  with- 
out Icuvcj  and  that  he  suppiiul  him 
only  witli  wood  for  fire,  and  water  for 
dhiik ;  and  he  believed,  that  with 
every  thing  else  hob  would  supply 
himself. 

Having  found  tills  new  retreat, 
though  secure  and  distant,  both  in- 
cortvenient  antl  unconifortable,  and 
tlieir  enemies  having  relaxed  in  their 
pursuit,  tliey  lefL  the  bleak  hills  of 
Argyll,  and  again  took  up  their  resi- 
dence on  the  soil  of  their  nativity. 

The  various  assaults  to  which  Rob 
Roy  had  been  accessary  upon  the  Earl 
of  Athol  and  liis  numerous  vasBals, 
were  not  dictated  by  malice,  or  a  wish 
for  siwil,  but  continued  as  a  chastise^ 
nienc  for  the  contempt  in  which  he 
was  held  by  that  nobleman,  who  did 
not  respect  his  bravery,  although  he 
had  often  seen  and  dreaded  its  ctlects. 
Rob  having  iihewn  no  inclination  to 
desist  from  those  practices,  Athol  re- 
solved to  correct  him  in  person,  as  all 
former  attempts  to  subdue  him  had 
failed,  and  with  this  bold  intention  he 
set  forward  to  Balquhiddor.  A  large 
portion  of  that  country  then  bclongcid 
to  Athol ;  and  when  lie  arrived  there, 
he  summoned  the  attendance  of  his 
vus.sals ;  who'  very  unwillingly  accom- 
panied him  to  Rob's  house,  as  many 
of  them  were  Macgregors,  hut  dared 
not  refuse  their  laird.  Rob's  mother 
having  died  in  his  house,  preparations 
were  going  forward  for  the  luneral, 
wliicli  was  to  take  place  that  day ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  such  unlocked  for  guests. 
He  knew  the  purpose  of  their  tisit, 
ami  to  e8ca\>e  seemed  impossible;  but, 
with  strength  of  uiiud  and  quickness 
of  thought,  he  buckled  on  his  sword, 
and  went  out  to  meet  the  Earl.  He 
saluted  him  very  graciously,  and  said, 
tliat  he  was  much  obliged  to  his  Lord- 
ship for  having  come,  unasked,  to  his 
mother's  funeral,  which  was  a  peace  of 
friendship  be  did  not  cx]iect  ;  but 
Athol  replied,  that  he  did  not  come  for 
that  puriK>se,  but  to  desire  his  com- 
pany to  Perth.  Rob,  however,  declin- 
ed IJie  honour,  as  he  could  not  leave 
his  mother's  funeral,  but  after  doing 
that  last  duty  to  his  parent,  he  would 
go  if  his  Lordship  insisted  upon  it. 
Athol  said,  the  funeral  could  go  on 
without  him,  and  would  not  delay.  A 
long  remonstrance  ensued  ;  but  the 
Etui  was  incxorabkj  and  Rob,  apiwr* 


cntly  complying,  tWBfTWSy  amidst 
tlic  cries  and  tears  of  his  sisters  ami 
kindred.  Their  distress  roused  hi* 
soul  to  a  pitch  of  irresistible  desiH-is- 
tion,  and  breaking  from  the  party, 
several  of  whom  he  threw  down,  he 
drew  his  sword,  Athol,  when  he  saw 
him  retreat,  and  his  party  nitimidated 
by  such  resolution,  drew  a  holster 
pistol  and  fired  at  him.  Rob  fell  «t 
the  same  instant,  not  by  the  ball, 
which  never  touched  luni,  but  by  slip- 
ping a  foot.  One  of  his  sisters,  tlie 
lady  of  Glenfallach,  a  stout  woman, 
sedng  her  brother  fall,  believed  he  was 
killed,  and  making  a  ftirious  spring  at 
Athol,  seined  hirn  by  the  lliroat,  and 
brought  him  trom  his  horse  to  the 
ground.  In  a  few  minutes  that  noble- 
man would  have  been  choked,  as  it  de- 
fied the  by-slanders  to  unli,\  the  lady'i 
grasp,  until  Rob  went  to  his  relief^ 
when  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  sufib* 
cation. 

Several  of  our  hero's  friends,  wlw 
observed  the  suspicious  hsste  of  Athol 
and  his  party  towards  his  house,  dreail- 
ing  some  evil  design,  speedily  armed, 
and  running  to  his  assistance,  were 
just  arrived  as  Athol's  eye-balls  were 
beginning  to  revert  into  their  sockets. 
Rob  declared,  that  hatl  the  Earl  been 
so  poUte  as  to  allow  him  to  wait  his 
mother's  burial,  he  would  have  then 
gone  .ilong  with  him  ;  but  this  being 
rcftised,  he  would  now  remain  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts ;  and  the  lady's  em- 
brace having  much  nstonished  the  Earl, 
he  was  in  no  condition  to  renew  his 
orders,  so  that  he  and  his  men  depart- 
ed as  quickly  as  they  could.  Had 
they  staid  till  the  clan  assembled  10 ' 
the  exequies  of  the  old  woman,  it  is 
doubtful  if  eitlicr  the  chief  or  liis  com- 
panions had  ever  returned  to  taste 
Athol  brose.  " 

Though  Rob  Roy  Macgrcgor  was' 
conscious  how  Utile  the  personal  vir- ' 
tues  of  the  Stewart  family  entitlml 
them  to  support,  he  yet  considered 
tlieir  right  to  the  crown  as  herc<litary, 
and  consequently  indefeasible ;  and 
from  this  conviction  he  resolved  that" 
his  exertions  should  be  directed  to' 
their  cause.  When  the  clans,  thcre^ 
fore,  began  to  arm  in  favour  of  that 
house,  in  171.),  he  also  prepareil  the 
Clan  Gregor  for  the  contest,  in  concert 
with  his  nephew,  Gr^r  Macgrcgor  of 
Glengyle. 

A  large  body  of  Macgregors  were  at 
this  time  collected,  antl  became  very 
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iddbli 
ith  and  Lennox,   and  disarmed  all 
ose  whom  they  considered  o(  oppo- 
ite  principles.   Having  secured  all  the 
ts  on  Loch  Lomond,  they  took  pos« 
iioQ  of  an  island  in  it,  firom  whence 
ey  sent  parties  over  the  neighbour- 
g  countries  to  levy  contributions,  and 
tort  such  penalties  as  they  judged 
iper.   But  serious  apprcheusiona  be- 
rg entertained  of  their  disposition  for 
ischief,    great  crowds  of   military, 
rds  and  their  tenantry,  assembled, 
nd  they  were  dislodj^ed,  and  forced 
join  a  camp  of  Highlanders  irom 
her  quarters  in  Strathfillan,  but  not 
ill  after  several  struggles   with   the 
ing's  troops,  different   detachments 
f  which  they  defeated. 
The  progress  of  the  Earl  of  Mar 
tb  his  army  of  disaffected  Highland* 
ers,  greatly  alarmed  the  government, 

('and  iuimediate  orders  were  transmit- 
ted to  Edinburgh,  to  secure  such  sus- 
.pected  persons  as  were  thought  inimi- 
i  cal  to  the  king,  and  among  others.  Hob 
I  Hoy  Ma(^egor  was  specially  named. 
■lie,  howerer,  conducted  himself  with 
BwMne  caution  on  this  occasion,  and 
Kwaltftl  to  observe  tlic  complexion  of 
'  matters  before  he  should  proceed  for- 
iter,  as  his  friend  Argyll  bad  espous- 
ed the  part  of  King  George,  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  distressetl  him. 
In  a  state  of  consiilerable  indecision, 
Le  proceeded  to  the  Lowlands,  and 
.hovered  about  both  armies  prior  to  the 

^  battle  of  Shcritf-muir,  without  mak- 
ing any  declaration  or  offer  to  join 
cither;  and   upon  tlmt  event  he  re- 
mained an  inactive  spectator.  This  un- 
c-Kpected  conduct  arose  from  two  mo- 
tives equally  powerful, — a  wish  not  to 
oi&nd  liis  patron,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
should  he  join  the  Earl  of  Mar, — and 
.that  he  might  not  act  contrary  to  his 
conscience,  by  joining  Argyll  against 
his  expatriated  king, 
.     Though  the  undecided  issue  of  this 
tiial  eventually  brought  about  the  dis- 
pecEioQ   of  the   Highland  army,   the 
Mncgrcgors  continued  together ;  but 
.unwilling    to   return   home  without 
soma  substantial  dib^lay  of  con(|uest, 
thi-y  marched  to  Faulklaud,  and  gor- 
riaoned    the  ancient  palace   of   that 
icre,  without  much  ceremony, 
ted  rigorous  fines  from  the 
ends.     Here  they  remained 
Jlri^U  arrived   at   Perth,    when 
ihcy  rnirvd  to  their  own  country  witli 
the  spoik  they  had  acquired ;  but  they 
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arms  for  scvci-al  yeai"» 
thereafter,  to  the  no  small  disturbance 
of  their  ncighlwurs,  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
their  usual  conipulsatory  habits. 

Those  daring  practices  seem  to  have 
been  the  reason  why,  in  the  subse- 
quent act  of  indemnity,  or  free  par- 
don, the  Macgrcgors  were  excluded 
from  mercy  in  these  words : — "  Ex- 
cepting all  persons  of  the  name  and 
clan  of  Macgrcgor,  mentioned  in  an 
act  of  parliament  made  in  Scotland  in 
the  first  of  the  late  king  Charles  L  in-  ' 
stituted  anent  the  Clan  Macgr^or, 
whatever  name  he  or  they  may  have, 
or  do  assume,  or  commonly  pass  un« 
der ;"  and  consequently  oar  hero's , 
name  appeared  attainted  as,  "  Roberti 
Campbell,  aliai  Macgregor,  commonly 
callad  Robert  Roy." 

In  raising  the  tax  of  bitick-mailfi 
Rob  Roy  was  in  some  measure  sanc-J 
tiorietl,  if  not  by  act  of  parliament,  at! 
least  by  statutes  of  local  institution,  i 
ho  was  for  some  time  a  contractor  fotj 
assisting  the  police  of  different  dia-j 
tricts   in   collecting  duties  somewhat* 
similar  to  the  other.     These  affiiirs  of 
police  were  nearly  the  same,  though 
not  constituted  under  like  rcgidalions 
as  the  succeeding  hUitk-waich,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  now  gallant  4*d  n^iment* 
Rob,   who  was   in  a  great  degre 
thus  supportcil,  openly  di:manded  his 
dues,  an<l  took  strong  measures  to  en- 
force payment— his  attack  on  Garden 
Castle  was  of  that  description.    The 
owner  was  absent  when  Uob  went  to 
claim  his  right,  which  had  long  been 
withheld  on  pretences  not  to  be  allow- 
ed.    He,  however,  took  possession  of 
the  fortress ;  and  when  the  owner  ro- 
turne<l  lie  was  refiised  admittance,  im- 
til  be  would  pay  the  reward  of  protec- 
tion :  but  he  refused ;  and  Rob  liav- 
ing  asecnded  the  turrets  with  a  cliild 
from  tlie  nursery,  threatened  to  throw 
it  over    the    walls,    which    speedily 
brought  the  laird,  at  the  intercession 
of  his  lady,  to  an  agreement,  wiien 
oiu-  hero  restorotl  the  keys  of  the  cas- 
tle and  took  his  leave. 

Whether  Rob  Roy  had  ever  paid 
respect  to  religious  duties,  or  what 
might  have  been  the  extent  of  his 
creed  during  the  more  prosperous  part 
of  his  life,  is  not  certain,  though  he 
was  by  birth  a  Protecuut;  but  be 
was  at  one  period  reduced  so  low  in 

his  finances,  that  he  left  li         1 

liveil  in  a  small  hut  in  a   i  k. 

lu  this  buinbk  abode,  whctliwr  axlcct- 
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ed  by  remorse  for  hl$  past  irreguLur 
life,  or  whether  he  had  seriously  come 
to  tlie  persuasion,  that  he  might  over- 
come all  his  errors  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Catholic  priests,  fVom  their 
declared  power  of  absolving  all  spe- 
cies of  inn,  has  not  been  transmitted 
to  us ;  but  Rob  had  taken  the  reso- 
lution of  becoming  a  Roman  Cathol- 
ic, and  he  accorilingly  went  to  a  Mr 
Alexander  Drummond,  an  old  priest 
of  that  tiiith,  who  resided  at  Drum- 
mond Castle.  What  the  nature  of 
Hob's  confessions  were,  or  the  penance 
which  his  offences  required,  has  been 
concealed ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  account  he  himself  gave  of  his  in- 
terview with  tlus  ecclesiastic, — "  that 
the  old  man  frequently  groaned,  cross- 
ed himself,  and  exacted  a  heavy  re- 
muneration,"— Rob's  crimes  ruusthave 
been  of  difficult  expiation  ^—"  It  was 
a  convenient  religion,  however,"  he 
used  to  say,  "  which  for  a  httle  mo- 
ney could  put  asleep  the  conscience." 

Hut  whatever  amendment  this  apoB- 
tacy  from  the  tenets  of  his  fathers 
might  have  effected  on  our  hero's  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  which  were  pre- 
viously loose  and  unsettled,  certain  it 
is,  that  the  restless  and  active  temper 
of  his  mind  did  not  long  allow  him  to 
remain  the  quiet  votary  of  his  new 
faith ;  and  a  desperate  foray  into  the 
north  Higlilands  having  been  project- 
ed by  his  nephew,  he  was  requested 
to  take  the  command.  Tired  of  in- 
active life,  to  which  he  had  never  been 
accustomed,  and  willing  to  do  any 
thing  to  retrieve  his  decayed  circum- 
stances, he  readily  consented,  and  set 
out  at  the  head  o£  twenty  men.  It 
has  been  affirmed  upon  good  authori- 
ty, that  these  Mat^egors,  with  other 
Highlanders,  joined  some  Spaniards 
who  landed  on  the  north  west  coast  in 
1719,  and  were  with  them  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Glcnshcil ;  and  that  Uob  and 
his  party  afterwards  plundered  a  Span- 
ish ship,  after  being  in  possession  of 
the  Knglish,  which  so  enriched  Rob 
that  he  again  begun  farming,  and  re- 
turned to  tlie  braes  of  Balquhiddai-. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the 
reformation,  the  establishment  of  Pres- 
byterian clergy  was  very  precarious, 
purticuliirly  in  the  Highland  districts, 
M^liere  the  Homiiih  persuasion  long 
'^^Rruggled  for  predominance.  Their 
Bcttlemenl  was  often  resisted  by  the 
parishioners,  and  their  stipends  being 
ill  paid,  it  being  customary  for  the 
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lairds  to  tix  the  payment  of  tliem  on 
their  tenants,  who  were  also  made  ha>> 
ble  for  any  augmentation  of  stipend 
the  incumbent  might  afterwards  ob- 
tain. In  the  days  of  our  hero,  «  Mr 
Ferguson  had  been  appointed  to  tha 
parish  of  Balquhiddar ;  but  his  intro- 
duction was  opposed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  and  he  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted until  he  promised  not  to  apply 
fur  un  increase  of  salary.  Fin(ull|^ 
however,  that  he  couM  not  lire  on  •• 
small  a  sum,  he  subsequently  took  die 
usual  legal  steps  for  procuring  an  ad- 
dition ;  but  Rob  Roy  put  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  business.  He  got 
hold  of  the  minister,  forced  him  into 
a  public-house  near  his  own  church, 
made  hira  drink  profusely  of  whisky, 
Bud  caused  him  sign  a  paper  renounc- 
ing every  iiiture  claim  of  augmenta- 
tion ;  but  he  gave,  at  the  same  tLme>, 
his  own  obligation,  binding  himself  to 
send  the  minister,  every  year,  half  a 
score  of  sheep  and  a  fat  cow,  which, 
during  his  life,  was  regularly  done. 

In  his  trade  of  dealing  in  cattl^ 
Rob  Roy  often  reqtiired  to  travel  to 
different  parts  of  the  Lowlands,  and 
the  last  time  he  visited  Edinbxu^h  was 
to  recover  u  debt  due  him  by  a  person 
who  was  reputed  opulent,  but  who 
had  token  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Abbey.  There  Rob  went  and  saw 
his  man  ;  but  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  did  not  protect  him ;  and  al- 
though he  was  a  strong  man,  Mae- 
grcgor  laid  hold  of  him,  dragged  htm 
across  tlie  line  of  safety,  ana,  having 
some  officers  of  the  law  in  wailing, 
gave  over  his  charge  to  them,  by  which 
means  he  got  his  money. 

The  power  which  Macgregor  pos- 
sessed In  his  arms  was  very  uncom- 
mon. It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
WTench  any  thing  out  of  hia  hands, 
and  he  was  known  to  seize  a  deer  by 
the  horns  and  hold  him  fast.  His 
arms  were  long,  almost  to  deformity, 
OS,  when  he  stood  erect,  he  could  touch 
luB  knee-pans  with  his  fingers.  Some 
of  his  neighbours  might  indeed  say 
that  he  had  long  arms ;  but  in  all  his 
private  transactions  he  was  honour- 
able, and  was  much  respected  by  tlie 
gentlemen  of  his  country,  with  whom 
he  constantly  associated  ;  and  though 
it  may  appear  that  he  did  nut,  in  his 
partial  warfare,  act  in  conformity  to 
the  nicest  principles  of  justice,  the 
greater  number  of  his  errors  were  yet 
venial,  aad,  in  lui  own  estiniatioo,  the 
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■     fair  and  justifiable  requital  of  injury 
which  be  or  otUers  had  eustaiucd. 

With  the  family  of  Montrose  he 
had  hcen  at  enmity  for  more  than 
thirty  years  J  but  he  considered  the 
burl  they  had  done  him  to  be  an  in- 
expiable offence,  which  he  never  for- 
gave; but  the  animosity  and  rival- 
ship  which  had  existed  betwixt  Mon- 
trose and  Argyll,  was  probably  a  strong 
incentive  to  instigate  Rob  to  that 
coarae  which  he  had  so  long  pursued 
ag^&t  the  former,  as  there  ie  much 
reason  to  believe  tliat  Argyll  took 
Rob  by  the  hand  uierely  to  make  him 
an  ioitrument  of  opposition  to  Mon- 
trose. 

The  fame  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor 
had  travelled  far  and  over  many  coun- 
triea.  His  achievements  were  every 
where  extolled  as  the  matchless  deetls 
of  unconquered Caledonia;  and  though 
his  prowese  could  not  be  said  at  all 
diil«e  to  have  been  displayed  upon  oc- 
csriooB  strictly  meritorious,  yet  the 
general  tenor  of  his  conduct  was  ail- 
miied  in  his  own  country,  as  it  ac- 
corded with  an  ancient  Gaelic  saying, 
which  marked  the  well-known  charac- 
ta  of  the  Highhinder,  that  he  would 
nut  tarn  hu  back  on  a  friend  nor  an  (W- 
niu  :  yet  he  neither  boasted  of  his 
strength  nor  his  courage,  and  he  did 
not  look  on  his  past  exploits  with  the 
pride  of  a  victor,  but  with  the  honest 
exultation  of  having  supported  the 
yidour  of  his  clan,  and  opposed  the  de- 
vouring tide  of  oppression.  Steady  in 
these  principles,  he  never  wantonly 
took  up  a  ouarrel ;  and,  from  a  con- 
adouMiess  of  his  own  powers,  he  was 
unwilling  to  adopt  personal  contention; 
ret  he  was  often  challenged  to  smgle 
combat,  which  he  never  refused ;  but 
on  the  last  two  trials  he  was  worsted, 
when  he  thre^v  down  his  sword  and 
vowed  he  would  never  take  it  up  a- 
g»m,  for  then  he  was  nearly  blind, 
and  his  strength  had  suffered  the  de- 
cay of  years. 

Ai  l.'iiL'th,  worn  out  with  the  la- 
bor itudes  of  a  restless  life, 
1,L-  . ly  to  his  end,  at  the  fimn 
of  I  iiigbeg,  among  the  braes 
ol  h  ^  i.ir,  in  1 74.0.  His  remains 
rtAt  in  the  ehiu-ch-yard  of  that  p.arish, 
l^jth  no  other  monument  to  mark  his 
»e  than  a  simple  stone,  on  which 
—  kindred  spirit  has  carved  a 
sfrord the  appropriate  emblem  of  the 

man:—  , 

•»  Ulan-Alpuic's  onicn  and  her  aid. 
(7'ty  U  cwtiiiucd.) 


the  Rehettian  in  Forty  Five. 

ANECDOTES     ILLDSTBATIVE    OF    THC 
STATE    OF  THE   HIGHLAKI>3  AFT] 
THE  B£Bei.LION  OF  FOKTY-FITB. 

The  field  of  Culloden,  and  the  scene, 
of  cruelty  which  followed  it,  thougH 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Highlanders 
who     enthusiastically    espoused    the 
cause  of  Charles,  yet  did  not  utterly 
crush  their  hardy  and  predatory  dLs« 
position.    The  clansmen  retired,  it  is 
true,   to  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  their 
highest  glens, — tney  chewed  the  cad 
of  bitter  reflection, — and  they  moum> 
ed  their   cottages  burned,  and  their 
wives  and  children  massacred  at  dead 
of  night,  or  arrested  in   melancholy 
flight  by  death  amidst  the  snows  of 
winter.     But  savage  heroism  was  not 
altogether   subdued  within  tlum  by 
calamities  such  as  tliese, — calamitiea 
calculated  to  bend  less  lofty  souls  to 
the  very  dust  of  subjection.     With 
them  the  effect  was  like  that  produced 
by  attempting  to  curb  the  mountain 
cataract, — they     were     divided    into 
smaller  and  less  important  bodies, — 
and  their  power  was  no  longer  forci- 
ble in  its  united  stream ;    but  each 
individual  portion  seemed  to  gain   a 
particular  character  and  consequence 
of  its  own,   by  separation  from   the 
main  body,  where  it  had  Iwen  undis- 
tinguished and  unobserved.     It  was 
thus   that,   lurking  in  Uttlc  parties, 
among  pine  clad  precipices,  in  caverns 
known  only  to  themselves,  they  now 
waged  a  minor  warfare,— that  which 
had  the  plundering  of  cattle  for  its 
object.    But  let  us  not   look   upon 
those  men,  driven  as  they  were  to  des- 
peration, as  we  do  upon  the  wretched 
cow-stealers  of  the  present  day.    That 
which  is  now  considered  as  one  of  the 
basest  of  cruncs,  was  then,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mountaineer,  rather  an  honour- 
able and  chivalrous  profession.     No- 
thing was  then  more  creditable  than 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  daring  band,  to 
hiury  the  low  country  of  itshve  stock, 
and,  above  all,  it  was  conceived  to  be 
perfectly  fair  to  drive  "  Moray-land, 
where  every  gentlemen  had  a  right  to 
take  his  prey. '*' 

•  A  great  chieAain  of  the  vale  of  Ur- 
quliart  having  had  his  catdc  stolen  by  the 
vaasala  of  another  head  of  a  dan  to  the 
westward,  and  having  sent  a  mcsaengcr  with 
n  remonstrance,  bad  his  herds  restored  to 
him,  and  received  a  letter  which  still  ex- 
ists, oonhiimng  the  apology,  that  tlie  fellowa 
had  mistaken  hk  orders,  wind)  were  to  go 
to  the  land  of  Moray  jilonc,  where  every 
gentleman  was  entiUtd  to  take  bis  pny. 
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about    this    period,     an  J     was,  in  broad  and  deep  shndow,  bcao« 


It    was 
(though   it  may   Burprisu 


inauy)  it 
was  not  much  more  than   60  years 

aM,  that  Mr  R 1,  a  geutletneti  of 

the  low  country  of  Aloray,  was  awak- 
ened early  in  a  morning  by  the  un- 
pleasant intelligence,  of  tlie  Highland- 
t!rs  having  carried  off  the  whole  of  his 
cattle  from  a  distant  hill,  grazing  in 
Brue  Moray,  a  few  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  rapid  rivers  f  indhorn 
id  Divie,  and  between  both.  He 
;  an  active  man,  so  tliat,  aAer  a  few 
l^uetitions  put  to  the  breathless  mes- 
^uger,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  sum- 
loning  and  arming  several  servants ; 
id  instead  of  taking  the  way  to  his 
he  struck  at  once  across  tlie 
juntry,  in  order  to  get  as  speedily  as 
[possible  to  a  point,  wlicre  the  rocks 
|.ai)d  woods,  hanging  over  die  deep  bed 
lof  the  Findhom,  first  begin  to  be 
Ifarowncd  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains, 
uding  in  long  and  misty  perspec- 
live.  This  was  the  grand  pass  into 
^fhc  boundless  wastes  frequented  by 

the  robl)ers;   and   here  Air   11 1 

I  fouled  the  river  to  its  southern  bank, 
^^d  took  his  stand  with  his  hitlc  par- 
ity, well  aware,  that  if  he  could  not 
[Intercept  his  cattle  here,  he  might 
I  abandon  all  &rther  search  after  them. 
The  spot  chosen  for  the  ambuscade 
» vas  a  beautiful  range  of  scenery  known 
[Jjy  tlie  name  of  the  Streens.  So  deep 
Las  the  hollow  in  many  places,  that 
^some  of  the  Uttle  cottages,  with  which 

J't8  bottom  is  here  and  there  sprinkled, 
lave   Gaelic    a{)pcllations,    unplying, 
^//it<xi!  tht.'y  never  sec  the  sun.      There 
then  no  houses  near  tliem ;  but 
le  party  lay  concealed  amongst  some 
frikgnienls  of  rock,  shivered,  by 
I  jtlie  wed.Ljing  ice  of  the  previous  winter, 
"rom  the  summit  of  a  lofty  crag,  that 
ing  half  across   the    narrow   holm 
lere  llicy  stood.     A  little  way  far- 
,ther  down  the  river,  ilie  passage  was 
,  contracted  to  a  rude  and  scrambling 
flbol-jwih,  and  behind  them  the  glen 
.was  e<iually  confined.     Both  extrcmi- 
]ties  of  tlie  small  amphitheatre  were 
shaded  by  almost  impenetrable  thick- 
ets of  birch,  hazel,  older,  and  holly, 
whilst  a  few  wild  pines  found  a  scanty 
(Bubsistence  for  their  roots,  in  midway 
air,  on  the  face  of  the  crags,  and  w^ere 
[twisted  and  writhed,  for  lack  of  nour- 
'  ishment,  into  a  thousand  fantastic  and 
.|>iciurt'sque  forms.     The   serene  sun 
>  oi  u  beautiful  tiummcr's  day  was  de- 
dixiiug,  and  hall'  the  uoriow  huu^h 


tifully  contrasted  by  the  brilliant  gold- 
en light  that  fell  on  the  woodcxl  mmk 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Such   was    the   scene    where  Mr 

R ^1  posted  his  party;    and  lUcy 

had  not  waited  long,  listening  in  the 
silence  of  the  evening,  when  tlicy 
heard  the  distant  lowing  of  the  cattle^ , 
and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  reavers, 
re-echoe<l  as  they  approached  by  the 
surrounding  rocks.  The  sound  came 
nearer  and  nearer;  and  at  last  the  crash* 
ing  of  tlie  boughs  announced  the  qi« 
pearanceof  the  more  advanceil  part  of 
the  drove,  and  tlie  animals  l>egan  to 
issue  slowly  fnim  amongst  the  tiingltd 
wood,  or  to  rush  uolcntly  forth,  as 
the  blows  or  shouts  of  their  driver* 
were  more  or  less  impetuous.  As  they 
came  out,  they  collecte«l  thcmsclva 
into  a  group,  and  stoo<l  bellowing  u  ] 
if  unwilling  to  proceed  farther.  la , 
rear  of  the  last  of  the  herd,  Mr  R— 
saw,  bursting  singly  from  difim-nt 
parts  of  the  brake,  a  party  of  fourteen 
Highbinders,  all  in  the  full  costume 
of  the  mountains,  and  armed  with 
durk,  pistols,  and  claymore,  and  two 
or    three  of  them   carrying  antique 

tbwhng-pieces.      Mr  R I's  party 

consisted  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
eleven  ;  but,  telling  them  to  be  firm, 
he  drew  them  forth  from  their  ambus- 
cade, and  ranged  them  on  the  green  M 
turf.  With  some  exclamations  offl 
surprise,  the  robbers,  at  the  shrill 
whistle  of  their  leader,  rushed  for- 
wards, and  ranged  tlicmselves  in  front 

of  their  spoil.     Mr   R 1  and  his 

party  stood  their  ground  with  deter- 
mination, whilst  the  robbers  apiKorcd 
to  hold  a  council  of  war.  At  last 
their  chief,  a  httle  athletic  man,  with 
long  red  hair  curling  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  with  a  pole  and  thiH,  but 
acute  visage,  advanced  a  little  way 
before  the  rest  "  Mr  R  1,"  said 
he,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  speaking  good 
English,  though  in  a  Highland  ac>J 
cent, — "  are  you  for  peace  or  war?] 
—if  for  war,  look  to  yourself;  if  fon 
peace  and  treaty,  order  your  mco 
stand  fast,  and  adviuice  to  meet  me.' 
— '  I  will  treat,'  repUed  Mr  R^— 'IJ 
*  but  can  I  trust  to  your  kecpuig 
faith  ?* — "  Trust  to  the  honoiu-  of 
gentlemen  !"  rejoined  the  other,  with^ 
an  imperious  air.  The  respective  par- 
ties were  ordered  to  stand  iheirground;  , 
an<l  the  two  leaders  a<ivanc4.'d  about  701 
or  SU  i>accs  euch  towards  the  uilddie] 
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space,  with  their  loaded  pfiins 

and  presented  at  each  other. 

rtain  sum  was  demanded  for  the 

itution  of  the  cattle ;  Mr  R 1 

not  so  mucli  about  him,  but  of- 
jred.  to  give  what  money  he  liad  in 
is  pocket — being  a  few  pounds  short 
f  what  the  robber  had  asked.  The 
ain  was  concluded — the  money 
1 — tile  guns  uncocke<l  and  sliouU 
— and  the  two  parties  advanced 
iCct^ach  other  in  perfect  harmony. 

id   now,   Mr  R \,"  said  the 

of  the  bond,  "  you  must  look 
our  beasts,  to  sec  that  none  of 

be  awatiting,"     Mr  H 1  did 

They  are  all  here,"  said  he, 

ml  one  small  dun  quey." — "  Make 

— If  easy  about  her, '  replied  the 

cr  ;  "  she  shall  be  in  your  posture 

daylight  to-morrow  morning." 

treaty  being  thus  concluded,  the 

proceeded  up  the  glen,   and 

e  soon  hid  beneath  its  thick  foli- 

wliilst  Mr  R I'a  people  took 

_;e  of  the  cattle,  and  began  to 
ive  tliem  homewards.  The  reaver 
as  good  as  his  word  ;■ — next  mom- 
the  dun  quey  was  seen  grazing 
Tth  the  herd.  Nobody  knew  how 
Ae  came  there ;  but  her  jaded  and 
draggled  appearance  bespoke  the  length 
m\  the  nature  of  the  night  journey 
^e  had  performed. 

Not  many  days    afterwards,    Mr 
— 1  hapi)ened  to  be  on  his  hill- 
when  he  saw  a  long  string  of 
tile  straggling  up  the  opposite  bank 
'the  river  Divie,  evidently  with  the 
tention  of  crossing  at  a  ford  a  little 
ly  ftbove.     There  appearetl  nothing 
Bnrkoble  in  this  at  first,  that  being 
common   country   track.     But   the 
overs  and  their  herd  had  no  sooner 
jned  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
b<^n  to  advance,  than  he  recog- 
tiie  same  Highland  party,  and 
same  leader,  from  whom  he  had 
lately  recovered   his  own  cattle. 

le  of  Mr  R I's  men  near  him 

ediately  told  him  that  the  cattle 

e  Sir  Robert  Gordon's,  carried  off 

Gordouston,  more  than  twenty 

t,  in  the  low  country  of 

R         Ij  being  in  habits 

frietidflhip  with  Sir  Robert,  resolved 

t  DO  such  hostile  and  predatory  act 

•uld  be  done  to  him,  and  above  all 

liLated  by  his  permitting  a  (tassogc 

the  robbers  and  tlielr  booty  tlurough 

territory ;  and  accordingly,  being 

e  in  the  midst  of  his  own  people, 


he  at  once  determined  to  arrest  them. 
He  hastily  summoned  the  nearest  of 
his  dependents ;  and  belbre  the  rolj- 
bers  came  up  with  the  stolen  cattle, 
he  had  collected  double  their  number 
of  armed  men.    When  the  parly  ca;nt» 

within  hearing,  Mr  R 1  hailed  the 

leader,  and  told  him,  that  he  could 
not  sufK-T  the  cattle  of  his  friend  Sir 
Robert  to  be  thus  harried,  far  less 
could  he  tamely  permit  them  to  be 
driven  through  his  farm.  He  there- 
fore told  the  robber,  that  if  he  otftTcd 
to  advance  with  his  party,  or  to  per- 
sist in  driving  the  cattle  one  step  fur- 
ther, it  should  be  at  his  peril ;  fbr 
that  nothing  but  force  should  compel 

him  to  give  them  way.  "  Mr  R 1," 

said  the  leader,  stepping  betbre  the 
rest,  with  a  haughty  air,  "  you  stop- 
ped and  recovered  your  owti  beasts, 
and  nobody  could  blame  you ;  but, 
sir,  it  is  not  like  a  gentleman,  to  offer 
to  hinder  me  trom  taking  the  cattle  of 
any  other  man — nor  is  it  just,  nor 
have  you  any  right  to  do  bo.  You 
had  better  take  care,  therefore,  what 
you  do."  Mr  R  ■■-.  1  was  determin- 
etl.  «'  Well,  well,  sir,"  said  the  High- 
lander, frowning  ;  "  we  cannot  help 
it — you're  in  your  kingdom  here,  but, 
I  warn  you,  take  heed — you'll  rue  this 
—look  to  yourself."  So  saying,  he 
called  to  his  followers,  who,  abandon- 
ing the  cattle  with  much  ill  will,  took, 
along  with  him,  the  road  to  the  hills, 
muttering,  in  Gaelic,  dark  and  half- 
smothered  threats  and  imprecations. 

During  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  Mr  R- — 1,  who  acted  as  fac* 
tor  fbr  a  nobleman  of  Moray,  had  oc- 
casion to  be  in  Edinburgh.  On  his 
way  home,  he  arrived  late  at  night  at 
the  solitary  inn  of  Dalnacaerdoch,  si- 
tuated, as  every  body  knows,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  road  lead- 
ing through  the  savage  pass  of  Drum- 
ouachter ;  and  having  risen  as  early 
next  morning  ns  the  lack  of  light  at 
that  season  would  jiermit  him,  he  act 
out  through  the  snow  for  the  inn  of 
Dalwhinnie.  He  was  on  horseback, 
and  attended  by  a  single  servant.  He 
had  not  proceeded  fax  into  the  wild 
antl  rocky  part  of  the  pass,  where  high 
poles,  painted  black,  erected  along  the 
etlge  of  the  road,  serve  as  beacons  to 
prevent  the  traveller  from  being  in- 

ijttlphed  in  the  snow-wreaths,  when 
le  descried  a  man,  at  several  hundre<l 
yards'  distance,  coming  riding  towanls 
Lira.     The  luanj  as  he  approachal. 
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appeoreil  to  be  of  &  tliin  spare  figure, 
which  was  hid  in  a  long  dark-brown 
greatcoat.  He  rode  one  of  the  loose- 
made  garrons  of  the  country,  of  a 
dirty  mouse  colour,  having  a  bridle, 
or  rather  halter,  made  of  small  birch 
twigs  twisted  into  a  kind  of  rope,  and 
no  saddle  ;   and,  what  at  first  rather 

alarmed  Mr  R 1,  he  carried  in  liis 

bond,  poised  by  its  middle,  a  very  long 
gun  of  that  ancient  description  which 
gave  our  ancestors  excellent  hope  of 
killing  a  wild  duck  half  way  across  a 
Like  a  mik'  broad.     No  sooner  did  the 

man   observe   Mr   R 1,   than    he 

pufhed  up  his  shying  steed  by  repeat- 
ed and  ardent  kicks  ;  a]id  when  at  lost 
he  succeeded  in  compelling  him  fbr> 

ward,  to  Mr  R I'a  no  inconsider< 

able  relief,  he  recognised  in  him  the 
landlord  of  Dalwliinnie-  ''  Were  you 
not  to  hae  been  at  my  houi>e  last  night, 

Mr  R 1?"    he   exclaimed,   in    a 

south-country  tone,  and  witiiout  wait« 
ing  for  the  ordinary  preliminary  salu- 
tations.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr  R 1,  "  I 

did  so  intend ;  but  the  road  was  eo 
much  heavier  than  I  anticipated,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with 
reacliing  Dulnacaerdoch,  and  that  at  a 
vory  late  hour." — "  It  was  the  mercy 
o'  Providence,"  rejoined  the  landlord, 
*'  tliat  you  didna  get  forward ;  for  if 
you  had,  you  would  hae  been  raur- 
tlered-''^"  Murdered !"  exclaimed  Mr 

B 1.     "  Yes,  you  would  hae  been 

murdered,  as  sure  as  ye  are  now  sit» 
on  your  horse.  In  the  dead  o' 
t,  when  we  were  a'  to  our  beds, 
war  alarmed  by  the  sudden  noise 
lorses  in  the  yard,  and  the  house 
was  instantly  iilled  by  about  twa 
dozen  o'  armed  Highlandmen  wi' 
black!  t  faces  ; — they  hghted  sticks  o' 
mo«s*fir  i'  the  kitchen,  and  cam  to  my 
bedside,  braudishuig  their  pistols  and 
durks  : — ^they   demanded   where    ilr 

H 1  slept  ?    I  protested  what  was 

true,  that  you  war  not  only  no  i'  the 
bouse,  but  that  I  had  never  expeckit 
you ; — they  threatenit  and  swoore  at 
me  like  deevils  ; — and  then  proceeded 
to  search  ilka  hole  and  corner  o"  the 
bouse  and  out>houses,  looking  even 
into  places  where  it  was  impofisible  a 
cat  would  have  concealed  itsel',  and 
forcing  me,  half-naked  and  near  dead 
wi'  fcitr,  alang  wi"  them.  And  when 
they  could  find  neither  you  nor  your 
horses,  they  set  up  a  ftirious  yell  o' 
disappointment,  and  in  their  rage  war 
very  near  buniio  the  house,  to  mak 
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sure  that  ye  werena  concealed  son 
where  about  it  after  a'.  At  leng^ 
however,  their  captain  having  silenced* 
them,  and  moderated  their  fury,  tliey 
became  more  quiet ;  and  after  takin' 
some  bread  and  cheese,  and  some 
whisky  for  themsels,  and  a  pickle 
corn  for  their  horses,  for  a*  which  (I 
maun  do  them  the  justice  to  say)  thtv 
paid  me  honestly — they  munted  and 
rode  awa'.  Some  o'  our  herds  say 
that  their  tracks  i'  the  snaw  lay  to- 
wards Loch  Ericht;  and  if  go,  it's 
likely  that  they're  darned  in  some  o' 
the  queer  hidy-holes  about  the  rocks 
there,  and  will  aiblins  return  when- 
ever they  suppose  that  they  can  do 
their  deed,  for  they  maun  surely  hae 
gude    information.      Therefore,    filr 

R 1,  ye  maun  on  nae  account  think 

o'  gaein  on  ;  but  return  to  filair,  or 
Dunkeld — for  I  believe  you'll  be  safer 
there;  and  I'll  send  ower  into  Mora; 
for  some  o'  your  ain  folk,  weel  arme 
to  convey  ye  through  Drumouachteiyl 
—Mr  R— I  was  no  coward,  but 
well  knew  the  nature  of  the  liiglda 
ers  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  and 
servant  were  both  armed  with  pistols, ' 
it  was  true ;  but  what  could  two  men 
do  against  two  dozen,  epringing  oa 
them  at  unawares,  or  attacking  uicm 
in  their  beds?  lie  therefore,  after 
some  little  consideration,  deemed  it 
most  prudent  to  take  the  landlord's 
advice ;  and  accordingly,  after  thank- 
ing him  for  the  zeal  he  had  manifested 
for  his  safety, — whilst  the  other,  look- 
ing round  hira  with  strong  signs  of 
apprehension,  prayed  to  God  tbat  it 
might  not  have  been  noticed  by  any 
of  the  robbers  or  their  spies — they 
parted,  and  Mr  R ^1  and  his  ser- 
vant retraced  their  steps. 

After  nearly  a  week's  delay  at  Daai>| 
keld,  Mr  R— — I  was  enabled  to 
new  Ids  journey  at  the  head  of  a  wol 
armed  party  of  between  thirty  ami 
forty  of  his  own  people.  They 
not  even  see  any  show  of  opposition 
until  they  got  into  the  great  Gi 
pian  pass  between  Dalnacaerdoch 
Dalwniunie.  Then  they  observe 
that  they  were  reconnoitered,  &om  ibe 
liills  above  them,  by  a  body  of  more 
than  twenty  arm<:^  mountaineers,  who 
appeared  to  move  along  the  ridgei  of 
the  mountains — their  figures,  dad  in 
dark  tartans,  being  more  easily  distin- 
guished upon  the  brilliant  whttene« 
of  the  snow.  A  sj)ecies  of  hesitation 
seemed  to  mark  all  their  inorements 
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•hieh  were  directed  in  the  same  line 
Jth  those  of  the  party  below.     But 

Ir  R 1  and  liis  esojrt  marched  on 

ith  a  steady  and  resolute  pace,  keep- 
ig  a  sharp  look-out  in  all  directions, 
1  being  perfectly  prepared  for  any 
■dden  attack.  The  robbers,  bow- 
er, either  conscious  of  an  inferiority 
'  strength,  or  unwilling  to  shed  tlie 
lood  of  any  other  person  but  that  of 

R ^1,  did  not  venture  to  assault 

larf^e  a  party ;  and  after  skirting 
!  hiUs  on  their  march  for  five  or  aix 
C8,  they  seemed  to  abandon  their 

tcrprize,  so  that  Mr  R 1  and  his 

pie,  who  continued  to  travel  night 
nd  day,  reached  home  iu  perfect 
tfety. 


IRHASKS  on  THE  KEVIEW  OF  Ma 
ATEWABt's  »I88KaTATION  IN  THE 
ttUABVEaLY   UETttW. 

{Concluded  fram  page  65.) 

rAss  over  those  criticisms  on  Mr 
tewan's  writings  which  turn  entirely 
b  matters  of  opinion  and  taste^  about 
rhich,  of  course,  every  man  must 
A^e  ibr  himself, — and  likewise  some 
riticiems  on  minute  points  in  philoeo- 
hff  and  shall  only  trespass  farther 
a  the  reader's  patience  by  some  ob- 
errationa  on  the  strictures  contained 
the  Review,  on  Mr  Stewart's  ac- 
ount  of  Bacon  and  of  Des  Cartes, 

There  is  so  formal  a  statement  in 

be  Review,  of  the  "  very  wide"  dif- 

^Dc«  of  opinion  between  the  author 

nd  Mr  Stewart  on  tlie  first  of  these 

objects,  that  one  is  not  a  little  sur- 

irised,  on  weighing  all  tliat  is  said,  to 

find  on  what  minute  and  comparatively 

g  points  the   two  are  really  at 

ue.     There  is  no  objection  stated  in 

ia  place,  at  least  none  distinctly  ex- 

ned,  to   the  jJiiloaophi/ whirh   Mr 

lieuHtrt    calls   Baruniim ;    but  it   is 

tftnned,  that  Bacon's  own  views  of 

plvUowiphy  are   not   correctly   repre- 

•ented  oy  Mr  Stewart.  It  is  distinctly 

atrted,  that  with  regard  to  the  services 

Socon  has  renderetl    to  political 

cal  science,  the  sentiments  of 

viewer  "  entirely  coincide  with 

Stewart's ;"  and  (what  indeed  it 

jlirould  have  been  hazardous  to  deny) 

t  the  logical  rules  laid  down  in  the 

t'ovum  Organon  are  "  wise  and  salu- 

»ry  with  rpference  to  physics."     But 

1  w  saiil  that  Bacon  aid  not  under- 
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stand,  as  Mr  Stewart  supposes  that  he 
did,  the  *'  limits,  the  laws,  and  re- 
sources, of  the  human  understanding.'' 
Now  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  one 
who  tor  the  first  time  laid  down  wise 
and  salutary  logical  niles  for  tlie  con- 
duct of  physical  inquiries,  muKt  hare 
luid  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  tliose 
limits,  laws,  and  resources,  as  appli- 
cable to  such  inquiries.  And  if  the 
proper  method  of  inquiry  in  the  science 
of  mind  and  in  physics  be  the  same, 
as  is  maintained  by  Mr  Stewart,  and 
not  denied  in  this  place  by  the  author 
of  tliis  article, — nay,  as  would  seem  to 
be  his  opinion  also,  from  a  pmsagc 
already  quoted, — the  conclusion  re- 
garding Bacon's  merits  may  sofelj  be 
made  general. 

It  is  allowed  in  the  Review,  even  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  that  "  there  are  many 
observations  on  the  proper  objects  of 
philosophy,  and  on  tne  resources  and 
limits  of  the  human  understanding, 
scattered  through  Baoon's  writings, 
which,  taken  sejwrately,  reflect  great 
credit  on  his  good  sense."  But  then  it 
is  said,  that  "  his  philosophical  views 
in  general  were  loose,  wavering,  and 
OToneouB,"  and  that  such  observations 
"  belong  more  properly  to  the  practice 
than  the  theory  of  our  knowledge." 

This  is  hardly  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case,  even  in  the  Reviewer's  own 
view  of  it.  The  "  scattered  observa- 
tions" to  which  the  Reviewer  here 
alludes  are  not  merely  practical.  It  ia 
quite  obvious,  that  the  view  of  phi- 
losophy contained  in  the  very  first  sen- 
tence of  the  Novum  Organon,  "  Homo 
natune  minister  et  interpres,"  &c.  ia 
a  general  view ;  and  yet  it  is  so  fiir 
from  being  incorrect,  that  it  would 
probably  be  quoted  by  Mr  Stewart  as 
a  striking  proof  of  Bacon's  just  appre- 
hension of  the  laws  and  hmits  of  the 
human  understanding  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  other  passages  in 
his  writings,  which  must  be  famUiar 
to  all  who  have  studied  under  Mr 
Stewart.  If,  therefore,  the  Reviewer 
had  made  out,  that  certain  parts  of] 
Bacon's  writings  contain  erroneous 
general  views  of  science  and  of  the 
human  mind,  the  proper  conclusion 
would  have  been,  not  that  ail  his' 
general  views  on  these  subjects  were 
erroneous,  but  that  some  of  these  were 
inconsistent  with  others. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  whether 
this  last  was  really  the  fact  witl\  re- 
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gard  to  Bacon  or  not ;  but  I  am  by  no 

means  satisfied  with  the  proofs  ot  the 

roneouRneas  of  any  of  his  general 

views,  which  ore  contained  in  the  or- 

[tticle  under  consideration.  Tlic  extracts 

bom   Bacon's   writings,  intended  as 

.vucli,  instead  of  shewing  that  he  hrnl 

[;•*  embraced  an  erroneous  idea  concem- 

L4ng  the  nature  and  object  of  science," 

|i<«cem  to  me,  when  taken  along  with  the 

context,  to  do  little  more  thnn  illus* 

ktrate  Mr  Stewart's  own  remark,  that 

y*  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  Ins 

ff^i/sical  knou'lcdgf  lie  was  for  inferior" 

•even  "  to  many  of  his  predecessors." 

Mr  Stewart  praises  Bacon  for  Iiaving 
•*'  stated   liis  retlections  and  observa- 
tions on  the  operations  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding, and  on   the  intellectual 
[^characters  of  others,  in  general,  wi th- 
roat  the    slightest    reference   to    any 
physiological  tlieory  respecting  their 
ucauses,"  excepting  that  "  he  assumes, 
Lion  some  occasions,  tlie   existence   of 
,auimal  spirits  as  the  medium  of  com- 
^  ^lunicatiou  between  mind  and  body." 
L-To  this  the  lleviewer  replies,  that  in 
.one  passage  in  the  4th  book  i)e  Aug- 
,. mentis  Scientiarum,  he  recommends 
.ti'eoting  jthysualh/  the  origin  of  the 
[tfaculties  of  the  mind;  by  which  be 
understaDils  liiin  to  mean,  inquiring 
into  *•■'  the  projxir  seat  and  habitation 
'  rf)f  each  faculty  of  tlie  soul  in  the  body 
\  land  its  organs."     But  admitting  this 
.to  be  the  meaning  of  Bacon,  it  is  plain 
I  tthat  he  directs  tliis  inquiry  to  be  car- 
i,iried  on  physically,  as  a  bnmcli  of  phy- 
^.siology  ;  and  indeed,  in  the  very  i^as- 
.sagc  quoted  in  the  Keview,  he  assigns 
[lit  its  place  in  the  Doctrina  dc  Ftedcrc, 
[^as  he  calls  it,  or  Exposition  of  the 
Laws  of  Union  of  Soul  and  body.    It 
^  is  surely  no  proof  of  Bacon's  having 
mistaken  the  aim  of   the  science  of 
[.mind,  that  he  should  have   recom- 
mended this  collateral jihiisiologicalin' 
quhy :  and  with  respect  to  tlie  inquiry 
,,  Itself,  ultliough  the  observations  that 
have  been  since  made  have  shewn  that 
•lie  entertained  erroneous  notions  con- 
f-  cerning  it,  as  appears  from  bis  refer- 
[,ence  to  the  "  opmiou  of  Plato,  which 
Beats    understanding   in    the   brain, 
courage  in  the  heart,  and  sensuahty  in 
the  Uver,"   yet  I   know  of  notmng 
jfirhich  should  have  taught  him,apriori, 
.  that  they  were  erroneous.  It  is  only  by 
experiment  and  observation,  that  we 
know  tbat  a  particular  condition  of  thu 
■  nervous  system  is  the  essential  requi- 
site for  the  developeinent  of  the  men- 
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tal  phenomena  ;  and  it  is  still  3  <(ue8- 
tion,  to  what  parts  of  that  system  this 
particidar  condition  must  extend.  In 
our  own  times  it  has  bc«n  maintained, 
that  particular  mental  faculties  are 
connected  with  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  ;  and  although  this  theory  has 
been  often  and  successluUy  opixwed, 
ua  incongruous  in  ita  own  iMnts,  and 
as  contrary  to  fact,  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  been  regardeil  by  any  o\\v 
as  relating  to  a  question  which  lies  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  human  fucultiei. 
Again,  IVIr  Stewart  says,  that  Bacon 
has  "  uniformly  passed  over,  with 
silent  contempt,  the  scholastic  ques- 
tions concerning  the  nature  and  es- 
sence of  mind,  whether  it  be  extended 
or  unextended,  have  any  relation  to 
space  or  time,"  &c.  To  this  the  Re- 
viewer answers,  that  in  a  imssoge  im- 
mediately following  one  ()uoteil  by  Mr 
Stewart  himself.  Bacon,  when  si)eak- 
ing  of  what  he  calls  "  spiraculum," 
which  the  lleviewer  interprets  "  the 
sentient  part  of  our  nature,"  but 
which  is  in  fact  the  rational  part  of 
our  nature,  alludes  to  the  following 
inquiries :  "  Whether  it  be  native  or 
adventitious,  separable  or  inst'i>arahk, 
mortal  or  immortal;  and  how  liu'  it 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter :"  and 
adds,  that  although  questions  of  tliis 
kind  may  be  "  more  diligently  aifted 
in  philosophy  than  they  have  been, 
yet  in  the  en<i  they  must  be  turned 
over  to  religion,"  By  the  terms  sepa- 
rable or  inseparable,  he  says.  Bacon 
meant,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  .schools,  extended  or  unextcndcd. 
It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  this 
was  Bacon's  meaning  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  certainly  an  absurd  one,  and 
attention  to  it  might  probably  have 
induced  Mr  Stewart  to  qualify  a  little 
the  sentence  above  quoted ;  but  very 
little  abatement  of  his  praise  would 
suffice,  for  Bacon  has  given  his  opinion 
pretty  decisively  of  the  whole  set  of 
questions  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
which  (he  Jieviewer  has  not  (pioted,  at- 
ih<mgh  he  hiu  ijuoted  the  one  Ifefore  and 
tlie  one  njter  it.  In  that  Sentence  he 
observes,  "  Cum  leges  coeU  et 
sint  propria  subjecta  philosophise  qm 
modopotsitcog^nitio  de  sulistantia  anh 
rationalii  ex  philoicrpftia  peti  ethaberif 
To  any  one  who  reads  tlie  whole 
graph  (the  tliird  of  the  third  chapl 
of  the  fourth  book  de  Augmentis), 
will  be  obvious,  that  the  liiain  obj( 
of  Bacon  in  writing  it  (though  he  pr»«" 
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ccetled  cautiously),  was  the  rejection 
of  sucli  questions  from  philosophy ; 
and  therefore^  that  Mr  Stewart's  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is  substantially 
correct. 

Next,  it  is  stated  in  tlie  Review, 
that  n.iron  recommends  incjuiry  into 
mce  of  what  be  calls  "  the 
1  or  producud  soul/'  to  which 
bu  allows  a  corporeal  existence.  Hut 
whoever  reads  the  paragraph  on  this 
imbject  in  Bacon  (which  immediately 
IbUows  that  last  quott^d),  will  at  once 
Dee  that  this  inquiry  comes  under  the 
head  of  the  tlivtrinK  of  animal  spirits, 
ttated  by  Mr  Stewart  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  correctness  of  Bacon's 
views. 

The  instances  quoted  by  the  Re- 
viewer, in  which  Bacon  yielded  to  the 
vulgar  illusion  in  regard  to  "  tilings 
working  on  the  spirits  of  man  by  se- 
cret sympathy  and  antipatliy,"  only 
prove  that  he  was  more  cautious  thau 
was  necessary  (though  not  more  than> 
consistently  with  his  own  principles 
and  limited  knowledge,  he  ought  to 
have  been)  in  applying  to  particular 
cases  the  general  principle  for  the  ex- 
planation of  such  phenomena,  which 
ke  fumsflfftoiiited  wit  to  oilier  inquirers, 
"  qoatenus  scilicet  ipsa  imaginatio 
aniras  vel  cogitalio  perquam  fixa,  et 
veluti  in  Bdem  quandam  exaltata,  va- 
leat  ad  immutandum  corpus  imagin- 
antis." 

As  to  tlie  instances  brought  in  re- 
futation of  the  assertion,  that  Bacon 
ooderstood,  better  than  his  conterapo- 
nuries,  the  "  limits,  the  laws,  and  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding," 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  wholly  incun- 
cluxivc.  They  arc  examples  of  the 
practical  conclusions  which  Bacon  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  the  philosophy  he 
recommended,  and  hdd  out  as  induce- 
ments to  the  prosecution  of  it,  but  in 
-  out  which  his  ignorance  of 
I  in  '  lis  of  physical  science  often 
liia  into  error.  They  are  instances, 
"ingly,  of  Bacon  reconunending 
to  be  attempted  which  are  now 
red  to  be  impossible,  but  whicll 
ipossible,  not  in  cansequtnce  of 
ii/#  of  the  human  under xianding, 
of  the  laws  of  external  nature.  The 
instance  on  wliich  the  Reviewer  seems 
most  disjKksed  to  reiit  his  argument  is 
stated  in  the  following  worils:  "  So 
httle  can  Bacon  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing risen  in  any  great  degree  above 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  with  respect 


to  his  views  as  to  the  }>ropcr  aim  of 
philositjihy,  or  tlie  proper  limits  of  the 
human  understanding,  that  he  even 
goes  80  far  in  liis  natural  history  as  to 
give  nsfortnal  receipts  for  the  making 
of  gold,  and  performing  many  other 
prodigies."  Tliis,  to  be  sure,  is  a  great 
error ;  but  it  is  an  error  which  proves, 
not  that  Bacon  was  not  above  his  age 
in  those  views,  but  that  he  was  bclovr 
his  age  in  physical  knowledge,  which 
Mr  Stewart  admits.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  can  say  that  gold  is  an 
element  ?  But  if  the  discovery  of  its 
composition  be  yet  reservefl  for  some 
fortunate  chemist,  he  need  not  flatter 
himself  with  the  expectation  that  he 
will  thereby  either  have  altered  the 
proper  aim  of  philosophy,  or  enlarged 
the  limits  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. 

Tliere  may  be  pajssages  in  Bacon's 
writings,  to  prove  tliat  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  hmits,  laws,  and  re- 
sources of  the  human  mind ;  but  if 
there  be,  the  Reviewer  must  have 
committed  a  double  error,  inasmuch 
as  he  must  then  both  have  stated,  as 
proofs  of  tliat  charge,  what  are  not 
proofs,  and  omitted  to  state  what  are 
proofs. 

J..astly,  in  proof  of  Ba(»n  having 
entertained  erroneous  general  views  c£ 
pliilosophy,  the  Reviewer  gives  us  a 
kind  of  abstract  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  fourth  chapter  of  hia  iliird  book 
Dc  Ai^mcntis  Scientiarum,  which  is 
drawn  up  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  com- 
municate to  one  who  has  not  read  the 
original  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  tlie 
contents  of  that  chapter. 

He  states,  tliat  Bacon  divides  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  into  Metaphysics  and 
Physics  ;  that  he  divides  Aletaphysics 
into  the  Science  of  Formal  and  of 
Final  Causes,  and  considers  it  as  much 
superior,  in  point  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance, to  physics.  But  he  omits  to 
state,  1.  That  Bacon  has  ex{>rea8lf 
warned  the  reader,  that  he  uses  the 
term  Metaphysics  in  a  sense  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  includes  the  vuisi 
important  of  tin;  inquiries  now  referred 
io  the  head  of  Phytics.  "  Attendant 
homines,  nos  vocabulum  metaphysics: 
usurpare,  sensu  a  recepto  et  vidgato 
lUiicrepanti,"  ike.  ;  and,  2,  That  under 
the  name  of  the  Science  of  Formal 
Causes,  he  here  recommends  the  very 
inquiry  into  tlie  general  laws  of  nature 
on  which  the  plienomena  of  the  uni- 
verse depend,  the  proiiecution  of  which 
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has   led  to  all  the  discoveries  which 
have  adorned  the  subseqiient  history 
of  the  physical  sciences.     The  import- 
ance or  Bomt'  of  the  distinctions  statetl 
in  this  chapter  may  well  be  questioned ; 
[%iit  that  the  mode  vf  inquiry  recom- 
mended in  it  is  the  same  which  Mr 
'  Stewart  regards  as  the  proof  of  Bncon's 
^liMwledge  of  the  laws  and  limits  of 
rihe  understanding,  will  appear  even 
kfrom  a  single  sentence,  in  which  he 
I'Bumii  up  his  objections  to  what  had 
[been  previously  done  in  the  inquiries 
[be  recommends.     "  Radix  mati  hujus, 
^tit  et  omniiun,  ea  est :  quod  homines 
{'■a  propere  nimis^  et  nimis  longe,  ab 
experientia    ct   rebus   porticularibus, 
'  Cogitationes  suas  divellcre  et  abstrahere 
'  Consueverunt,   et  suis  meditationibus 
tet  argumentationibus  se  totos  dedere." 
pThe  Reviewer  professes,  indeed,  not 
I  to  understand   the  pucisc    meaning 
Itvhich   Bacon   attaches  to   the    term 
wmal  cause.     I  believe  he  will  no- 
^%?here  find  it  better  explainetl  ilian  in 
^the  following  passage  from  Mr  Play- 
f  ftir's  Preliminary  Discourse.     "  The 
form  of  any  quality  in  body  is  some- 
'^ling  convertible  with  that  quality ; 
^tilat  isj  where  it  exists,  tlie  quality  is 

*  present,  and  where  the  quality  is  pre- 
[flent,  the  form  must  be  so  likewise. 
^WiUSj  if  transparency  in  bodies  be  the 
'tiding  inqnired  after,  the  form  of  it  is 
'  tomething  that,  wherever  it  is  found, 

there  is  transparency ;  and  vice  versa, 
'wherever  there  is  transparency,  that 
'  which  we  have  called  the  form  is  like- 
f  wise  present.     The  form,  then,  differs 

in  nothing  from  the  cause,  only  we 
►  apply  the  word  cause  where  it  is  event 
^or  change  that  is  the  effect.  Wheti 
["flie  effect  or  result  is  a  permanent 
[quality,  we  speak  of  tlie  form  or  es- 
fience. '  By  the  study  of  physical 
^tauses.  Bacon  means  the  observation 
[•f  individual  events  uniformly  suc- 
^ceediiig  each  other  in  the  order  of 
'  time ;  by  that  of  formal  causes,  the 

*  Investigation  of  the  general  laws  of 
■  nature  on  which  thtese  depend. 

The  reader  can  now  understand  the 
'kncaning  of  a  sentence  which  the  Re- 
■^Viewer    quotes    with    much    seeming 
complacency,  in  illustration  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  Bacon's  views,  but  which 
fcc   has  not  quoted   entire.     Bacon's 
*Wonls  are,  "  Cansip  Pliy.«icic  novis  in- 
f  Tentis,  in  slmili  materia  lucem  et  an» 
Sam  prohent :  At  qui  Forniam  aliqntmi 
novit,  novit  etinm  ultjmiun  possibilita- 
'  tem  superinducendi  naturam  ill>im  in 
oranigcnam    matcriami"      lu    appli- 


cation to  the  instance  mentioned  by 
ilr  Playfair,  the  foregoing  sentence 
might  have  been  illustratetl  thus  :— 
He  who  has  once  seen  the  making 
glass,  knows  how  to  form,  at  any 
time,  a  transparent  substance  ofaand 
and  alkaU;  but  he  who  shall  die- 
cover  the  general  law  on  which  tran- 
sparency depends,  will  know  the  "  ul- 
timate possibility"  of  making  all  sub- 
stances transparent ;  that  is,  be  will 
know  what  change  must  be  wrought 
upon  all  substances  before  they  can 
become  transparent.  As  to  whether 
he  can  effect  that  change  or  not,  that 
must  of  course,  in  every  case,  dc|wnd 
on  the  other  lawsof  nature  regarding  it. 

That  Bacon's  meaning  was  nol  that 
the  knowledge  ofajhitn  must  in  every 
case  lead  to  the  power  of  bestowing 
ihutjirm  on  any  species  of  matter, 
seems  quite  clear,  from  his  not  having 
used  the  simple  expression,  can  super- 
induce, but  the  circuitous  and  guardeil 
one,  "  knows  the  ultimate  possibility 
of  superinducing." 

Bacon  was  sanguine  of  the  effect  of 
the  mode  of  investigation  in  physics 
which  he  taught,  in  leading  to  uscfUI 
discoveries.  It  was  by  holding  out 
this  expectation,  that  he  sought  to 
divert  men  of  science  ftom  the  vain 
and  useless  pursuits  in  which  he 
found  them  engaged ; — ^and  although 
his  limited  knowledge  of  the  da» 
tails  of  physical  science  led  him  to 
some  erroneous  anticipations,  yet,  when 
we  compare  his  sublime  viewa  of 
the  ultimate  dominion  of  man  over 
nature,  with  the  new  powers  which  we 
have  acquired,  and  are  daily  acquiring, 
by  following  the  light  of  his  genius, 
instead  of  doubting  whether  he  roee 
above  the  age  in  wliich  he  lived,  we 
shall  often  be  disiwscd  to  think  that 
he  has  risen  above  our  own. 

Concerning  the  merits  of  tLe  Carte-' 
sian  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
Bacon,  the  Reviewer  makes  a  greal 
parade  of  the  th'fference  of  opinion  " 
tween   him  and  Mr  Stewart,  whicU 
however  dwindles  down  to  compara'* 
tive  insignificance  when  minutely  ex- 
amined.    I  have  already  stated,   thai 
the  account  given  here  of  the  writer'! 
own  views  of  the  sdence  of  mind,  tO 
far  as  I  can   umltrstand   it,   does   not 
seem  to  militate  at  all  against  Mr  Stew- 
art's ;  and  fvith  respect  to  the  nieriw 
of  Dcs  Cnrfes  hiniw-if,  the  author  and 
his  Reviewer  ran  hardly  be  said  to  be 
at  Usuc,  the  former  praising  what  the 
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l«tier  does  not  bbnie,  and  the  latter 
bUming  what  the  former  does  not 
praise. 

The  censure  of  the  Review  upon 
Des  Cartes  is  directed  entirely  against 
his  donbts  of  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
and  our  reason.  The  degree  of  the 
censtire  isi  I  think,  much  greater  than 
was  necessary,  because  "  the  shadows 
by  which  the  science  of  inind  has  been 
haunted  ever  since,"  and  which  the 
Reviewer  supposes  to  have  been  con- 
jured up  entirely  by  those  doubts, 
ought  rather  to  be  charged  upon  the 
ideal  theory,  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Dr  Ueid,  "  led  Des  Cartes 
to  think,  that  be  ought  not  to  trust 
to  his  senses  without  proof  of  their 
Teradty,"  and,  at  all  events,  was 
the  true  parent  of  the  scepticism  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume  ;  and  likewise 
because,  at  least  according  to  Heid, 
Des  Cartes's  complaints  of  the  fallacies 
of  sense  were  generally  borrowed  from 
more  ancient  philosophers.  But  it 
should  be  particularly  remarked,  that 
Mr  Stewart  ia  so  far  from  approving  of 
these  doubts  of  Des  Cartes,  that  be 
distinctly  states,  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings,  that  the  evidence  of  consci- 
ousness,  on  which  Des  Cartes  proceed- 
ed, '•  rests  on  the  same  foundation  with 
every  other  kind  of  belief  to  which  we 
«re  determined  by  the  constitution  of 
otxr  nature."  The  Keviewer  remarks 
on  the  absurdity  of  hoping  "  to  show 
by  retuonin/r  the  abstract  credibility  of 
our  reason  ;"  and  to  the  same  puri)ose 
Mr  Stewart  observes,  in  the  very  pas- 
sage before  xis,  "  That  a  vkiovi  circle 
is  involved  in  every  appeal  to  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  in  proof  of  their  own 
credibility  ;"  and  accordingly,  he  char- 
acterises the  preliminary  steps  of  Des 
Cartes  in  philosophy  as  "  extravagant 
and  hopeless ;"  and  expressly  states, 
tlmt  "  the  glory  of  having  pointctl  out 
to  his  successors  the  true  method  of 
studying  the  theory  of  mind,  is  almost 
all  that  can  be  claimed  by  Des  Cartes 
in  lexical  and  metaphysical  science." 

Mr  Stewart's  praise  of  Des  Cartes  ia 
founded  on  his  "clear and  pecise  idea 
of  that  operation  of  the  understanding 
(distinguished  aftcrwar<!s  in  Locke's 
Essay  by  the  name  of  Reflection), 
throuii^h  the  medium  of  which  all  our 
ktiowledge  of  mind  is  exclusively  to  be 
obtained,— of  the  essential  subservien- 
cv  of  this  power  to  tvt'ry  conclusion 
Itittt  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  the 
mental  phenomena,  and  of  the  futility 


of  every  theory  which  would  attempt 
to  explain  them  by  metaphors  borrow- 
ed from  tile  material  world."  To  this 
praise  tile  Reviewer  makes  no  distinct 
objection,  but  he  throws  out  two  ob- 
servations on  it,  which  I  shall  briefly 
consider, 

1.  He  says,  that  "  the  peculiarity  of 
Des  Cartes  s  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
consciousness,  consists  in  supposing  that 
truth  is  not  merely  made  kuown  to  us 
by  means  of  consciousness,  which  would 
be  a  self-evident  observadon,  but  that 
it  essentially,  and  by  definition,  depends 
on  this  last,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
whatever  ideas  we  perceive  with  clear- 
ness and  precision  are  necessarily  true." 
This  doctrine,  the  Reviewer  adds, 
"  approaches  very  nearly  to  what  may 
be  called  the  lending  article  in  llic  phi- 
losophy of  Dr  Reid  •"  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  thinks  Mr  Stewart  '\s  precipi- 
taic  in  concluding  that  it  ia  (me.  Now, 
whether  this  doctrine  be  the  pecuUari- 
ty  of  Des  Cartes's  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject or  not,  it  certainly  is  not  the  cir- 
cumstance which  Mr  Stewart  considers 
as  peculiar,  and  for  which  he  praises 
him.  And  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  in  what 
port  of  the  writings,  either  of  Dr  Reid 
or  Mr  Stewart,  is  this  doctrine  main- 
tained to  be  true  ?  or  rather,  to  what 
doctrine  of  these  writers  is  the  proposi- 
tion here  stated,  in  language  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  theirs,  considered 
as  equivalent  ? — What  is  here  called 
"  the  leading  article  in  the  philosophy 
of  Dr  Rcidj"  is,  I  presume,  the  confi- 
dence which  he  rejwsed  in  what  he 
called  principles  of  common  sense,  to 
which  Mr  Stewart  has  given  the  name 
of  "  fundamental  laws  of  human  be- 
lief," and  which  he  is  at  pains  to  dis- 
tingtiish  by  three  tests  (taken  from  the 
writings  of  fluffier^  ; — 1.  That  the 
propositions  referred  to  them  are  uni- 
versally believed ;  2.  That  it  is  im- 
possible for  uny  disputant  either  to  at- 
tack or  defend  them,  except  by  pro- 
positions which  are  neither  more  ma- 
nifest nor  more  certain  than  them- 
selves ;  and  3.  That  their  practical  in- 
fluence extends  even  to  those  indivi- 
duals who  affect  to  dispute  their  autho- 
rity.* If  the  Reviewer  intends  (o 
question  the  correctness  of  this  "lead- 
ing article  of  Dr  Reid's  philosophy,** 
he  will  have  ample  opjiortuniliea  of  so 
doing,  when  considwing  the  subse- 
quent |>art  of  Mr  Stewart's  work ;  but 

'  S«e  Stewart's  Elements,  voU  2.  p.  T9t 
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in  the  meantime,  I  have  only  to  add,    and  distinctly  understood 

that  when    he  mentions    "  a   satis- 

^tory  explanation  of  the  nature  and 

degree  of  evidence  which  naturally  be- 

Lngs  to  our  opinions,  according  to  the 

different  circumstances  connected  with 

the  respective  sources  from  whicli  these 

proceed,"  as  all  that  metaphysicians 

ought  to  engage  themselves  to  peribrra, 

and  when  he  speaks  of  the  absurdity 

of  hoping,  "  by  reasoning,  to  show  the 

abstract  credibility  of  our  reason,"  he 

has  himself  come  fully  as  near   the 

leading  {>oint  of  Reid's  philosoi)hy  as 

ever  Dcs  Cartes  (Ud. 

a.  It  is  stated  in  Uic  Ueview,  that 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  per- 
ceived, before  Des  Cartes,  "  that  our 
idea  of  mind  is  not  direct  but  relative," 
and  therefore  understood,  although 
they  did  not  formally  raointvun,  that 
"  nolliing  comprehensible  by  the  im- 
agioation  can  be  at  all  subservient  to 
the  knowledge  of  mind."  But,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire-  whether  the 
sentences  to  this  eifect  quoted  from 
Cicero  really  express  the  opinions  of 
Des  Cartes  on  this  subject,  in  their 
full  extent  and  practical  application,  it 
is  sorely  unuecessory  to  observe,  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  a  just  observa- 
tion on  a  point  in  iihilosophy,  and  an- 
other to  lay  down  a  distinct  and  cor- 
rect philosophical  rule,  and  adhere  to 
it  systematically,  in  opposition  to  all 
tlieory,  and  in  defiance  of  all  author- 
ity. Mr  Stewart  has  shown,  even 
in  modem  times,  and  after  the  full 
developement  of  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion, "  the  strong  bias  of  shallow 
reasoners  to  relai>se  into  the  same 
scholastic  errors,  on  this  subject,  from 
which  Des  Cartes,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  and  Reid,  have  so  succeisfiilly 
laboured  to  emancipate  the  mind." 
The  ancients  not  only  did  not  lay  it 
down  formally  as  a  ftrst  principle, 
that  "  nothing  comprehensible  by  the 
imagi^iation  can  be  at  all  subservient 
to  the  knowlwlge  of  mind,"  but  they 
have  been  nnich  belied,  if  tliey  did  not 
attempt,  in  practice,  to  make  many 
things,  comprehensible  only  by  the 
imagination,  subservient  to  that  know- 
ledge. This  sort  of  philosophy  Des 
Cartes  overthrew.  In  the  simple  but 
emphatic  language  of  Dr  lleid,  •'  that 
reverence  for  hard  words  and  dark  no- 
tions, by  which  men's  understanding 
liad  been  strangled  in  early  years,  was 
now  turned  into  contempt,  and  every 
thing  doubted  which  was  not  clearly 


This  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Cartesian  philosciphy,  and 
is  a  more  important  acquisition  to  man- 
kind than  any  of  its  particular  tenets ; 
and  for  exerting  this  spirit  so  zealous- 
ly, and  spreathng  it  so  successinlly, 
Des  Cartes  deserves  immortal  honour." 

I  cannot  help  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  striking  contrast 
between  the  timid  and  querulous  tone 
in  which  the  Ileviewer  complains  of 
the  discredit  "  brought  on  the  Science 
of  Mind,  by  Des  Car  tes's  rashness,"  and 
admcmiahes  future  writers  not  to  "ven- 
ture on  similar  experiments," — and  the 
liberal  and  manly  manner  in  which  Dr 
Reid,  even  when  engaged  in  correcting 
the  errors  of  that  author,  pays  his  will- 
ing tribute  of  admiration  to  the  spirit 
and  freedom  of  his  philosophical  iO'* 
quiries. 

On  the  defence  which  is  made  in 
tlic  Review,  against  the  attack  contain- 
ed in  Mr  Stewart's  work  on  tlie  Eng- 
lish seats  of  learning,  I  should  not 
have  offered  any  comments,  if  that 
defence  had  not  seemed  to  me  to  con-* 
tain  an  error  in  jvjint  of  logic,  of  which 
one  who  pretends  to  no  knowledge  of 
the  fiicts  may  nevertheless  be  permit- 
ted to  judge.  Mr  Stewart's  accusa- 
tion is  simply,  that  antiquated,  fool- 
ish, and  erroneous  doctrines  in  logic 
and  metaphysics,  are  taught  in  these 
universities.  To  this  it  would  be  a 
perfectly  fair  answer  to  say,  and  prove 
by  statements  and  reasonings,  that  the 
doctrines  there  taught  are  not  foohsh 
or  erroneous,  but  wise  and  true.  But 
when  the  Reviewer  answers,  that  those 
institutions  "  are  manifestly  projected 
with  a  view  to  many  other  objects" 
than  facilitating  the  progress  of  science, 
and  rearing  a  succession  of  professors 
and  philosophers,  Mr  Stewart  may 
surely  retort.  Are  they  projected  with 
a  view  to  any  objects,  the  attainment 
of  which  requires  that  folly  and  error 
should  be  taught  in  them  ?  If  they 
are  not,  then  the  argument  remains 
in  its  full  force,  because  those  other 
objects  may  he.  pursued,  and  yet  truth 
and  wisdom  be  taught.  If  they  are 
then  they  are  deserving  of  more  severe 
reprobation  than  any  that  Mr  Stewart 
has  bestowed  on  them. 

I  slioll  conclude  witli  an  obeerva* 
tioD,  whicli  applies  not  only  to  this  ar- 
ticle but  likewise  to  the  former  article 
in  the  Review  from  which  I  liavc 
made  some  extracts.  It  is,  tliat  the 
phraseology  which  these  writerb  have 
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ployed  in  controverting  some  of  Mr 
lewarfs  clortrines,  is  so  very  difterent 
'om  \\\&,  as  to  occasion  much  embor- 
;sment  to  one  w^ho  wishes  to  tbnn  a 
idgment  on  the  controversy.  Thus, 
hen  they  speak  of  "  conceiving  ideas 
the  imagination,"  of  "  perceiving 
eas  clearly,"  of  conceptions  and  ab- 
stractions, as  "  tlie  objects  about  which 
the  mind  is  conversant,"  of  dividing 

ehe  phenomena  of  thought  into  *'  feel- 
ngs  and  opinions,"  &c.  they  must  be 
ware.  Unit  ihey  use  these  terms  in  a 
ensc  very  difterent  from  that  in  which 
Ihcy  are   employed  by  Mr   Stewart. 
^ey  must  also  be  aware,  that  this 
•uthor  has  been  at  great  pains  to  fix 
^pon  precise  an  J  (k-ttnite  terms  for  the 
tise  of  metaphysical  writers.     The  a- 
^option  of  his  phraseology  would  have 
enabled  their  readers,  most  of  whom 
must  be   supposed   to  be  acquainted 
with  Mr  Stewart's  writings,  to  judge 
'much  more  easily  than  they  now  can 
>of  the  accuracy  of  their  reasonings ; 
►and  was  the  simple  and  obvious  way 
'of  preventing  any  verbal  miscona'p 
lotions  and  consequent  useless  contro- 
versy.    If,  indeed,  they  disapprove  of 
Lis  phraseology,  they  may  well  be  ex- 
cused for  not  having  adopted  it ;  but 
Hhey  can  hardly  be  excused  for  not 
liaving  stated   their  objections  to  it, 
and  pointed  out  the  circunutanees  in 
which  it  JlJJersfriym  their  own.    But  if 
they  thint  that  a  correct,  uniform,  and 
definite  phraseology  is  not  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  logic  and  metaphysics, 
then  they  maintain  an  opinion  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  great- 
est authorities  on  those  subjects,  and 
for  which  it  was  still  more  incumbent 
on  thppi  to  assign  tlteir  reasons. 

A. 
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O  nviiVn  be  our  souls  as  tliis  Bturiol- 

grwund ! 
'  And  let  OUT  feet  witliout  a  sound 
Glide  o'er  the  mournful  day  ; 
For  )o  I  two  ntdiani  Creatures  flitting 
O'a  the  grave- stones !  now  moveless  sitting 
On  a.  low  funeral  mound  !  'Tb  day  ! 
And,  but  that  gliosis  wtiere'cr  they  rove 
Do  in  thdr  breathless  beauty  love 
The  cold,  the  wan,  and  the  silent  lij>ht 
O'er  the  Church-yard  shed,  by  the  Queen 

at  Night, 
Soie  «isier-abadcB  were  They ! 


— Of  many  'tb  tlie  holy  faith, 

K'er  front  die  dying  frame 

Departs  the  latest  lingering  breath 

lu  earthly  garb  the  same, 

A  ghodowy  Likencas  still  doth  come, 

A  noiseless,  pale-faced,  beckiming  Wraith 

To  cull  the  stranger  home ! 

Or,  are  ye  angels  I  who  from  bliss. 

With  dewy  fall,  unto  our  earth 

On  wings  of  Paradise  descend. 

The  grave  of  Innocence  to  kiss. 

And  tears  of  an  inunartal  birtli 

With  human  tears  to  blend  ! 

Aye !  there  they  sit !  like  earthly  Creatures 

With  softer,  sadder,  fainter  features  ! 

A  Halo  round  each  head : 

Fair  Things  !  whose  earthly  conrse  is  o'er, 

And  who  bring  fronj  some  far  distant  shoi^ 

The  beauty  that  on  earth  they  wore, 

Witl)  die  silence  of  the  dead. 

The  dream  of  Ghost  and  Angel  hAcn, 

And  1  gaze  uiion  two  Oqihan- Maids, 

Frail  Creatures,  doom'd  to  die  ! 

Spirits  may  be  fair  in  their  lieavenly  sleep^ 

But  swK  when  mortal  Brings  weep 

In  tears  a  beauty  lies  more  deep, 

The  glimmering  of  mortality  ! 

Their  aged  Friend  in  slumber  lies, 

And  hath  closed  for  on  lio«r  the  only  eyes 

That  ever  cheered  tlicir  onihan-statc. 

At  the  hour  of  birth  left  desolate  ! 

She  sleeps !  and  now  tlicsc  Maids  liavc  come 

With  moiuTiM    hearts  to  this  mottrnfuii 

home. 
Led  here  by  a  pensive  tr^n 
Of  thoughts  still  bmoUing  on  die  dea<l ! 
For  they  have  watched  the  breast  of  Pain 
Till  it  moved  not  on  its  bed. 
The  lifeless  lips  togctiier  prest. 
And  many  a  ghostly  body  drest. 
And  framed  the  shroud  for  the  corse  of  I 
That  lay  unheeded  and  alone. 
When  oil  its  Friends  were  dead  and  gone  i  , 

So  they  walk  not  to  yon  breezy  mountain 
To  sit  in  the  shade  of  its  silvery  fountain. 
And  'mid  that  lofty  air  sercr»e 
Forget  tlic  dim  and  wailing  scene 
That  spreads  bcneatli  tlieir  feet  1 
They  walk  not  down  yon  fairy  stream 
Whose  liquid  lapses  sweet. 
Might  wrap  diem  in  some  happy  dream 
Of  a  pure,  calm,  far  retreat. 
As  on  that  rivulet  seems  to  flow, 
Eseajring  from  a  world  of  Wo  ! 
But  this  still  realm  is  their  deUght, 
And  hither  they  refrain 
Communion  with  the  Dead  to  hold ! 
Peaci'ful,  OS  at  the  fall  of  night. 
Two  httle  Lambkins  gliding  white 
Ilcturo  unto  the  gende  air 
That  sleeps  witliin  the  Fold. 
Or  like  two  Birds  to  their  lonely  nest. 
Or  wearied  waves  to  tlieir  bay  of  rest, 
Or  fleecy  clouds,  when  their  race  is  nm, 
Tliat  hang,  in  tlieir  own  beauty  blest, 
'Mid  tlie  cahii  that  sanctifies  the  wc»t 
Around  the  setting  Sun. 
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Phantoms !  ye  waken  to  mine  eye 

Sweef  trains  of  earthly  imagery  ! 

VVhute'ei  on  Notuie't  breast  i«  found 

In  loveliness  without  a  M>und, 

That  silent  (eeme  to  soul  and  fienae* 

Emblem  of  perfect  Innocence  ! 

Two  radiant  dew-drops  tliat  repose 

On  mossy  bank  at  Rvening's  clos«. 

And  happy  in  the  gentle  weather, 

In  l«»uty  disappear  together  ( 

Two  Rowers  upon  the  lonesome  moor, 

When  a  dim  day  of  storm  Is  o'er, 

Ijftingup  tlieir  yellow  hair 

To  meet  the  bolnt  of  the  slumbering  air. 

Two  Sea-birds  from  the  troubled  ocean 

Ploatiug  with  a  snowy  motion, 

In  the  absence  of  tlie  gale 

Over  a  sweet  inland  vale  ! 

Two  early-riaen  Stars  that  lie 

Togetlict  on  the  Rvening'Sky, 

And  imperceptibly  pursue 

Their  walk  along  tlie  depths  of  blue. 

— Sweet  Deingti !  on  cny  dreams  ye  rise 

With  all  your  frail  humanities  1 

Nor  Eardt  below,  nor  Heaven  above. 

An  image  yields  of  Peace  and  Love, 

So  perfect  as  your  pensive  breath 

That  brings  unsought  a  dream  of  death  I 

Each  sigh  more  touching  than  the  lost. 

Till  Li&'s  pallietic  tune  be  past !  N. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  CtJBIOUS  THEATBICAL 
XKFJIESENTATION  AT  8TBASD0UHG. 

Siraahourg,  SO/A  Sept.  1B16. 


MT  DEAa  sia, 
I  vaoTE  to  you  on  tbe  S8th  nit.  from 
Wasselonne,  which  is  at  jwcsent  gar- 
risoned by  Austrian  troops,  of  whose 
appearance  and  discipline  I  then  gave 
you  some  account.  I  left  that  town 
on  the  30th,  and  reached  this  tbe 
same  evening,  where  I  have  remained 


Cvri<mt  Theatrical  Representation.  [^Nw. 

into  conversation  with  an  officer  who 
happenetl  to  be  in  tlie  same  box,  and 
learned,  with  nstonisliuient,  that,  io« 
stead  of  a  tragedy   or   coraedy,  Ut« 
night's  entertainment  was  to  consist 
of  a  representation,  by  the  company 
of  actors,   of  some  of  the   principal 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.      As 
it  was  some  time  from  the  hour  of 
commencement,  I  indul^^cd  myself  in 
conjectures  on  the  probable  nature  of 
the  exhibition  I  was  about  to  behold. 
I  recalled  to  mind  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  drajma  in  Greece,  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  other  countries.     I  re- 
membered that  dramatic  amusements 
had  been  primarily  considered  as  ce- 
remonies of  a  religious  nature;  that 
tragedy,  now  matured  by  the  CKperi- 
ence  of  ages,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
piouB  wish  of  barbarians  to  appease  an 
oflended  Deity ;  that,  in  later  time», 
the  monks  selected  certain  events  from 
the  Sacred  Writings  as  the  subjects  of 
theatrical  representation,    which  ob- 
tained tlie  name  of  Miracles  or  Mys- 
teries, and  which,  however  objection- 
able they  might  now  appear,  were  well 
calcidated,  at  a  time   when   reading 
and  writing  were  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  clergy,  to  convey  to  tlie 
audience,   and  impress  deeply   upon 
their  minda,  a  knowlwlge  of  holy  writ. 
I  recollected,  also,  tlmt  so  late  oa  tbe 
time  of  James  the  First,  a  mystery 
was  exhibited  at  Oxford  before  that 
monarch  and  his   queen,    in   which 
Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have  been 
represented  on   the  stage  in   almost 
their    primitive    sianpUcity,    without 
giving  the  smallest  offence  to  the  spec- 
tators— the  authority  of  the  first  book 
of  tbe  Pentateuch   being  then   held 


ever  since.      Amongst  the  sights  of    sufficient  to  warrant  the  representation 


this  place  there  is  a  tolerable  theatre, 
for  the  alternate  representation  of 
French  and  German  plays,  und  I  have 
seen  several  of  the  compositions  of  tlie 
most  celebrated  dramatists  of  either 
country  got  up  in  a  very  respectable 
style— of  these  the  chief  favourites 
appear  to  be  Moliere  and  Schiller, 
whose  names  adorn   the    drop-scene 


of  any  of  the  {acta  which  that  sacred 
volume  contains. 

While  my  mind  was  musing  on 
subjects  of  this  kind,  the  curtain  drew 
up,  and  displayed,  mid-way  between 
the  stage  ana  ceiling,  a  young  person 
representing  an  angel  moving  his 
wmgB  with  a  gentle  winnowing  mo- 
tion, and  regarding,  at  the  same  time, 


here  in  the  same  manner  that  tnose  of    with  looks  of  benign  complacency,  a 


Thomson  and  Home  do  the  theatre  of 
Edinburgh.  A  few  nights  ago,  hav- 
ing finishetl  the  business  of  the  day,  I 
agreed  to  accompany  an  English  lady 
and  gentleman  who  arc  here  on  their 
way  to  Switzerland,  to  witness  the 
performance  of  a  play. 
Having  taken  our  seats,  I  entered 


young  woman,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  with  the  most  reverential  awe, 
— ^all  the  while  the  harmonica,  a 
most  heavenly  instrument,  conccalcil 
from  view,  played  a  sacred  tune, 
wliich  8<lded  greatly  to  the  delusion 
of  the  scene.  You  will  scarcely,  I 
tliiiik,  require  to  be  informed,   that 


I  Ouritiut  TkeatriaU  Repreieiitaium. 


e]>re8eiiteil  the  annunciation, 
aciaiiofi)  after  the  celebratocl 
I  by  Uuido  ;  at  Icoist  if  you  had 
Mid  it  with  me,  you  wlio  have 
lat  famous  picture,  would  have 
ly  recogniseil  a  striking  resem- 
,  and  would  have  acknowletlged 
ist's  inferiority  in  conveying  to 
nd  the  deepest  feelings  of  reli- 
Scarcely  had  the  slight  raur- 
F  approbation,  or  rather  of  de- 
nd  satisfaction,  which  followed 
ling  of  the  curlaiuj  subsided, 
t  was  again  drawn  up,  disclog- 
>  shepherds  at  the  manger  (/« 
-*  jiri's  la  creche),  after  the 
picture  of  Dominechino,  the 
aica   playing  as  in  the  former 

The  tturd  scene,  likewise  ac- 
nied  by  the  same  delightful  in- 
mt,  was  the  adoration  of  the 
Qcn  (/<*  vuigcs),  after  the  pic- 
►y  Rembranilt.  The  next  re- 
ted  the  miracle  performed  by 
aviour  on  the  young  man  of 
'lejeune  homme  da  Nain  reuus- 
by  raising  him  to  life  from  the 
I  whicli  he  was  carried  out  from 
)use  of  his  widowed  mother,  af- 
s  picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
if\h  and  last  scene  of  this  first 
aa  the  appearance  of  Christ  to 
f  hie  disciples  at  Emmaua  {let 
ta  a  EvKii'm),  where,  as  he  sat  at 
he  discovered  himself  to  them 
breaking  of  bread.  Picture  by 
I.  These  two  last  scenes  were 
,|i«nied  by  the  organ. 
sd  now  a  little  time  for  reflecting 
e  strange  and  unexpected  sight 

witnessed,  and  to  reason  on 
"opricty  of  representing  the  most 
1  events,  as  a  spectacle  for  idlers. 
Laying  before  a  promiscuous  as- 
«ge,  and  within  the  walls  of  an 
clified  house,  such  hallowed 
L'ts,  as  the  infancy,  youth,  and 
ood  of  our  Saviour  personified 
ICTC  mortals, — and  of  bringing 
his  last  agonies  in  so  natural  and 
ally  distinct  a  form  before  the 
I,  as  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to 
led  up  by  the  imagination.  Sucli 
tition^  in  Scotland  would  not  now 
lerated,  nor  would  many  Uoman 
i^B  in  Britain  approve  of  <lra- 
^■bis  kind,  although  they  un- 
WKf  would  have  less  objection 
L-m  Uian  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
amoD,  as,  from  the  pictures  in 
HKrchcs,  tliey  are  more  in  the 
^Vsceing  tlie  suiichngs  of  the 
Qt.  II. 
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martyrs,    and  the  passion  of  Christ, 
made,  so  far  as  canvass  will  permit  of 
it,  the  objerts  of  the  external  senses  J^ 
and  wliat  I  have  now  seen,  is  but  go-* 
ing  a  step  farther. 

But  whatever  a  maiL  may  think  in*! 
his  cooler  moments  on  this  point,  f , 
do  solemnly  assure  you,  that,  during 
the  representation,  so  striking  is  the  ' 
effect  produced  on  the  beholder,  that  1 
he  is  lost  to  the  perception  of  every"  ^ 
object  around  him,  save  the  figures  on 
the  stage,  who  all  bear  so  strong  a  re*  ' 
semblance  to  the  best  pictures  we  havo] 
of  the  sacred  characters  they  personi- 
fy, that  no  one  who  has  taken  even  a  * 
common  interest  in  painting,  can  pos*  \ 
sibly  mistake  any  of  the  characters. 
How  this  strange  resemblance  is  pro*] 
duced,  Icannot  learn  ;  the  Ukenessetl 
arc  too  striking  to  be  occasioned  mere*] 
ly  by  a  minute  attention  to  dress ;  it^ 
would  be  in  vain  to  suppose  them  na-  ] 
tural  in  groups  of  so  great  a  magni- 
tude ;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest] 
appearance  of  masks.     The  figures 
our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin  werej 
imrlicularly  admirable.     The  curling 
chcsnut  locks,  the  flowing  beard,  ano 
suspect  more  than  human  of  the  maiii 
of  sorrow,    were  beyond  description. 
Tlie  Virgin  was  attired  after  the  man*  J 
ner   of   Raphael's    famous    picture,^ 
which  she  closely  resembled  in  every] 
feature.     It  is  this  most  remarkabl 
circumstance,  the  strength  of  the  like-^ 
nesses,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
excited  my  admiration  and  astonish' 
ment ;  without  it,  indeed,  the  whole 
exhibition    would   have  been   totally 
uninteresting. — But  I  must  now  has- 
ten, if  my  paper  will  allow  me,  to  fin- 
ish the  account  of  this  sacretl  drama. 

The  first  scene  of  the  second  act  was 
the  Lord's  Supper  {In  saintt  cine)  ; 
the  twelve  at  table,  as  in  the  picture 
by  Guido ;  and  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  leaning  on  his  bosom. 
The  next  was  the  washing;  of  feet  (/^ 
lavement  des  pledi),  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour is  represented  on  his  knees  be- 
fore Simon  Peter.  Picture  by  Rubens. 
The  scourging  previous  to  the  cru- 
cifixion {laJlugelJation)  was  the  third 
scene  of  this  act,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  voices  of  females  singing  in 
parts.  This  scene  contaitu-d  a  great 
number  of  persons,  as,  besides  Jesus, 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  chief  priests,  and 

•  The  celebrated  Madonna  dl  Bokgna, 
now  at  Draden. 

Y 


l(ig  Cvriotii  Thtatrical  llepresentalion.  ITfOr. 

the  executioner,  with  upraiseil  hand,     certain  remarkable  occurrences  were 


i 


reaily  to  strike,  the  remote  iiart  ot"  the 
stage  waa  covere<l  with  Uoinan  soUlicrs 
and  .lewiah  rabble.  The  arranperaenl 
ol'this  scene  had  been  taken,!  thought, 
from  the  picture  by  Salvator  Rosi. 
Tlie  crowu  of  thorns  (la  couronne 
idcpiiift)  was  tile  fourth  and  con- 
[duding  scene  of  this  act.  Picture  by 
[ S|»agnoletto.     It  rcprcsentctl  Jesus  at' 


represented,  without  surticicut  atten- 
tion having  been  bestowed  on  the  or- 
der of  time  in  which  they  haj>ptue»L 
The  apjiearance  of  our  Saviour,  fot 
instance,  to  the  two  diciples  at  Eni- 
maiLs,  which,  you  will  observe,  was 
represented  as  having  taken  place  h«- 
fore  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, when  in  fact  that  event  did  not 


rayed  in  a  magnificent  robe  of  purple,     occur  till  after  liis  resurrection,  might 


'  and  holding  a  recti  in  his  right  hand 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  prseni- 
tors,  some  of  whom  were  kneeling  in 
tnockery  before  him.  This  scene,  like 
the  former,  was  accompanied  by  a 
plaintive  song. 

The  drop  scene  now  fell  for  the 
Second  time ;  and  on  being  again 
raised,  displayed  the  crucifixion  {le 
erucifiemenl)  in  all  its  horrors.  The 
^persons  intro<lucetl  here,  were  the  same 
as  in  the  kist  scene,  with  the  addition 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  two  Marys, 
und  the  malefactors;  but  this  most 
striking  scene  was  very  short,  owing 
either  to  the  painful  niiture  of  the 
subject,  or  to  tlie  inability  of  those  on 
the  cross,  to  bear  a  longer  suspension 
by  the  arms  and  hca<l.  Picture  by 
Rubens.  The  descent  from  the  cross 
(/a  descents  ilc  la  jto/j;)  was  likewise 
a  short  scene,  ending  as  soon  as  tlie 
Ir  l»dy  was  receivetl  into  the  arms  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Picture  by 
Raphael.  Our  Saviour's  resurrection 
from  the  dead  {fa  recsurnrtion'), 
with  an  aceompnninient  of  a  power- 
ful organ,  was  the  last  scene.  Pic- 
ture by  Annibal  Caracci.  Here  the 
keepers  ai>pointeil  by  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  appear  watching  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bejmlchre,  the  door  of 
wliich  i.^  blocked  up  by  n  great  stone; 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descends,  rolls 
back  tiic  stone  with  apparently  super- 
liuman  strength,  and  si  ts  u\m\  it : 
the  keepers  fall  down  senseless,  Jesus 
rises  from  the  deail,  and  while  he  is 
ascending  towards  heaven,  the  curtain 
drops.  Thus  ended  this  awful  repre- 
sentation, the  remembrance  of  which, 
from  ilB  striking  character,  heightened 
by  the  unexpected  manner  in  which  I 
witnessed  it,  can  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory. 

On  reflecting  dispassionately  on  the 
jiropricty  of  dramatizing  sacred  events, 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
as  far  as  the  exhibition  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  describe  went,  that 
no  harm  was  done,  farther  than  tliat 


mislead  many.  It  is  an  anachronism 
which  can  only  be  accouuted  for  ly 
saying,  that  after  so  striking  a  scejif 
as  that  which  represents  the  rcsurrtc- 
tion,  with  all  its  dreadful  and  grand 
acconipaniment.s,  the  sound  of  tk 
earthquake,  and  the  rolling  away  oS 
the  stone,  the  meeting  at  Emnuins 
would  have  apjiearcd  tame  and  desti- 
tute of  stage  effect.  But  the  sltoi' 
and  perhaps  the  l>est  answer  wlu.L 
can  be  gjvett  to  tltis  explanation  h, 
that  il'  there  is  any  reason  for  not  n-- 
presenting  an  occurrence  in  the  onler 
of  time  in  which  it  actually  happeued, 
il  had  better  be  lct\  out  altogether. 

In  this  representition,   unlike  the 
mysteries  or  miracles  which  were  for- 
merly acted    in    England,   there  was 
not  a  word  spoken  ;  and  with  ex(X[>- 
tion  of  scenes  fourth  and  fifth  of  tltc 
first  act,  and  second  .ind  third  of  tbe 
last  act,  Uttle  or  no   motion.     Each 
scene  was  a  simple  representation  of  9 
particular  event  in  the  history  of  our 
i^aviour,  accurately  copied  from  a  pic- 
ture by  some  celebrated  master.   These 
masters,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
have  named  to  you:    there  may  be 
some  errors,  but  in  general  I  tLink 
you  will  find  mc  correct.     I  have  also 
given  you   the  French   title    of  each 
scene  as  it  took  place.     You  cannot 
fail  to  have  observed  another  circnui- 
sttmce  in  which  this  exliibition  ditfereJ 
materially  from  the  old  miracle-play:> 
represented  in  England ;  I  allude  to 
the  omission  of  subjects  requiring  tin 
introduction  of  those  Persons  in  tl>c 
Godhead,  whose  spiritual  an<l  unmixed 
nature  (whatever  may  be  thought  at 
the  introduction  of  other  sacred  ch 
acters)  marks  them  out  so  strongly 
improper  subject.s  for  personifieutio) 
The  devil  also,  who,  as  Air  Warti 
informs   us,    was   tbe   principal 
fonner  in  the  English  mysteries,  a 
ivhosc  duty  it    was    to   roar   for    t 
amusement  of  the  audience,  bos  he 
no  part  assigned  him ;  and  I  coufc 
however  much  the  mob  might  d 
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I  have  assigned  no  determinate  dura- 
Bn,   are  those  iu  wliich  all  human 
j^hts  and  enjoyments  are   trara|>led 
Bneath  a  lawless  and  insulting  de«iK)t- 
"W^e   must   not  wonder,  if  the 
lers  of  states  soon  discovered  how 
limportant  was   ilie  welfare  of  the 
Ition  to  tlieir  authority  ;  and  if  the 
passions  of  men,  unchecked  by 
ir,  and  inflamed  by  the  consciousness 
^unlimited  power,  filled  tlie  courts  of 
inces  with  crimes,  and  their  realms 
ith  sorrow  and  desolation. 
It  might  be  imagined,  that  any  spec- 
ulation on  events  like  these  would  on-  ■ 
^  make  us  more  intimately  acquaint- 
^M.  with  the  various  aspects  of  human 
wretchedness.     But  the  same  history 
which  records  the  guilt  and  the  misery 

tnian,  preserves  too  the  rejnerabrance 
his  greatness;  and  the  inquiry  which 
icovers  to  us  the  effects  of  sovereign 
authority,  under  the  opposed  circum- 
stances of  acquisition  and  hereditary 
transmission,  will  lead  us  through 
les  of  society  where  barbarous  vio- 
ice  is  redeemed  by  high  and  gene- 
virtues,  or  where  the  Beverity  of 
solute  power  is  corapensated  by  the 
ict  happiness  of  domestic  affections ; 
~aid  sometimes  it  will  turn  our  thoughts 
on  those  princes,  who,  in  despite  of  the 
setluctions  of  royalty,  have  toiled  for 
the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  and  have 
left  a  name  that  was  blessed  by  pos- 
terity. 

The  simplest  state  of  society,  con- 
sistent with  any  form  of  government, 
is  before  the  usurpation  of  a  few  have 
appropriated  the  lands  and  liberties  of 
^^e   multitude  of  mankind ;  when  a 
^fttion  is  composed  of  iree  and  inde- 
^kndent  tribes,  and  every  tribe  of  in- 
dependent fVeemen.      This   was   the 
^bndition,  during  the  height  of  the 
Roman  power,  of  many  of  those  bar- 
barous nations  w^ho  at  length  establish- 
ed their  kingdoms  on  its  ruins ;  it  was 
du  state  of  the  northern  savages  of 
^Bmerica,  while  they  were  yet  unspoil- 
Hd  by  European  commerce.     In  that 
aociety  where  every  man  stands  free 
and  alone  among  his  equals,  and  raoin- 
Uins,  by  his  own  prudence  and  cour- 
age, his  honour  and  Uie  enjoyment  of 
^fis  rights,  while  his  limbs  arc  exercis- 
Hd,  by  tlie  storm  and  the  toils  of  the 
■eha^e,  to  strength  and  hardihood,  his 
soul  is  rendered  noble  by  the  consci- 
of  liberty,  and  bold  by  the 
with  which  he  must  defend 
a  nation  of  men  thus  ac- 


cuatomal,  from  their  childhood,  to  un> 
derstnnd  and  assert  their  own  and  the 
national  rights,  each  may  confide  to 
the  fearless  resolution,  and  the  simple 
upright  wisdom,  of  his  countrymen, 
the  care  of  the  common  honour  and 
welfare.  Among  such  a  people,  the 
only  distinction  is  that  of  superior  wis« 
dom  and  military  virtue  :  the  descent 
of  these  in  tlie  some  line,  the  only  title 
of  nobility,  and  the  foremost  rank  in 
danger  its  only  privilege.  They  are 
not  impelled,  by  the  sense  of  tlieir  own 
weakness,  to  resign  the  charge  of  their 
welfare  to  a  sovereign,  and  if  they  in- 
ve«t  one  among  tlieir  warriors  with  tlic 
ensigns  of  royalty,  all  his  measures  are 
sanctioned  or  rejected  by  their  assem- 
bly, and  every  act  of  his  reigu  rests  as 
entirely  on  their  will,  as  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  supremacy.  And  even 
where  the  honour  has  become  heredi- 
tary, the  authority  of  the  nation  has 
remained  unimpaired ;  that  honour 
was  still  enjoyed  by  their  free  and 
willing  submission.  Whether  their 
king  had  been  singled  out  from  their 
warriors,  or  hatl  sncceedcti  to  a  royal 
ancestry,  the  temper  of  his  reign  was 
the  same.  His  character  was  theirs  in 
excess;  his  actions  would  justify  the 
obedience  of  Ills  people,  and  support 
the  dignity  of  the  national  reputation. 
The  first  great  change  in  the 
form  of  society  and  government  is, 
when  the  soil,  that  was  the  common 
patrimony  of  a  nation  of  freemen,  19 
shared  out  among  a  few  powerful  no- 
bles, who  yield  an  imperfect  and  pre- 
carious submission  to  their  sovereign, 
but  exercise  over  their  vassals  a  seTere 
and  unresisted  authority.  The  mili- 
tary character  of  the  society  still  re- 
mains. The  nobles  can  only  exhaust 
the  annual  wealth  of  their  fields  in 
that  protiise  hospitality  wliich  supports 
a  numerous  band  of  adherents  ready 
to  arm  at  their  call.  They  are  con- 
stantly prepared  for  mutual  nostilities, 
and  they  know  of  no  glory  but  in  war. 
That  haughty  independence  which 
brooks  no  control,  and  that  jealous' 
honour  which  is  watchful  for  offence, 
supply  them  with  unfailing  sources  of ' 
disscniion,  while  the  rancour  of  here- 
ditary feuds  perpetuates  to  other  age* 
the  iliscord  of  each  generation.  This 
military  state  of  society  was  more  per- 
fect in  the  feudal  kingdoms  established 
in  the  dismembere<l  Roman  provinces, 
than  in  any  others  with  which  wc  are 
acquainted ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob« 
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power  of  sutes  oj 

I»chie7ement8  they  performed,  but  now 
lA-daya  we  count  tlieir  forces  ;  and  no- 
thing is  more  evident  in  our  eyes.,  than 
rthat  a  mouarchj  possessed  of  thirty 
jlffiillionE  of  ineu  and  tliirty  millions  of 
I.  revenue,  must  in  the  end  succeed  in 
►working  the  ruin  of  any  neighbour 
'  who  hiis  only  a  population  of  two  mil 


Ifurtt  Hiuiorkm,         ^^^^^T  C^ov. 

nature  of  the    war  and  conqum  m»  confined  to  i 


few  individual  princes,  who  luii^pencil 
to  be  cursed  with  a  bold  and  <tery 
temiieramcnt,  and  a  restless  thirsting 
after  glory.  Such  princes  were  noi 
very  common,  for  characters  of  thit 
sort  are  at  all  times  rare  among  ut, 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  people 
always  prefer  snumiess  and  quiet  en- 


lions,  and  a  corresponding  income  at    joymcnt  of  what  they  have^  to  hazard 


\his  command. 

Since  statesmen  began  to  deal  in 
retatistics,  the  following  consequences 
•  have  appeared : 

I.  Large  states  arc  delighted  with  any 

I  t>pportuniiy  of  making  war  upon  small 

)  <ones.   The  character  of  the  enemy  be- 

i.cins  to  be  less  thought  of;  and,  by 

fSeing   less  thought  of,  becomes  in  a 

^uhort   time   less   worthy  of  thought. 

I  We  consider  not  what  are  the  moral 

I  qualities  of  those  we  shall  invade,  but 

lonly  what    sort    of  appearance  their 

numbers  will  make,  when  pkced  after 

the  Italian   method,    in  the  opposite 

page  of  our  ledger,  and  we  calculate 

our  ability  to  meet  a  war  exactly  as  a 

merchant  would  his  ability  to  meet  a 

bilL 

II.  Small  states,  on  the  contrary, 
rllave  grown  very  timorous.  They  are 
kno  longer  animated  and  inspired   by 

the  memory  of  former  actions,  and  the 

consciousness  of  moral  strength.   They 

reflect,  that  if  two   millions  be  sub- 

I  tracted  from  thirty  millions,  tliere  still 

^remains  a  balanceof  twenty-eight  mil- 

^Uons.      They  consider   themselves  as 

Just  so  much  minus,  and  lose  no  time 

I  ju  seeking  to  moke  some  comi^osition 

Lwith  their  great  Croesus  of  a  creditor. 

\tiw\  Athens   and    Persia  understood 

»$tatistics,  Thcmistocles  would  have  re- 

^ipresented  to  his  countrymen,  that  it 

ytwas  absurd  to  think  of  carrying  on  a 

rar  against  Xerxes,— that  they  ab- 

lolutely  had  not  the  materiel, 

III.  Every  great  nation  is  filled 
EvWith  the  lust  of  conquest,  exactly  as  a 
f merchant  is   filled   witli   the  lust  of 

lucre.     The   more   she  balances  her 

^books,    the   more    she  is  tempteil    to 

plunge  into  new  adventures.     She  is 

Iways  for  making  some  additions  to 

Her   counting-house,  and  hiring  in  a 

more  formidable  array  of  clerks.     She 

has  acquired  the   habit    of  going  on 

.cliange,  und  cannot  for  the  world  think 

Bf  retiring  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  her 

rade  in  the  midst  of  her  family   in 

fthc  country. 

IV.  In  tbrraer  times  tlie  desire  of 


ous  attempts  at  acquisition.  \¥here< 
ever  there  happened  to  be  no  surli 
prince,  the  world  was  sure  to  enjoy  a 
season  of  peacefulness  and  repose. 
But  now  war  is  the  business,  not  of  u 
hot-headed  monarch  with  a  sword  at 
his  side,  but  of  a  pale,  clever,  alge- 
braical secretary  with  a  pen  behirnl 
his  ear ; — wars  are  proclaimed,  not  by 
a  Fecialis  tossing  a  burning  torch  over 
the  frontier,  and  invoking  the  Gods 
to  pour  down  their  thunder  on  the  ad< 
versary,  but  by  a  genteel  French  let- 
ter from  one  Minister  to  another,  be- 
ginning "  Excellence,*'  and  ending 
"  agrecz  les  temoignages."  Yotirs, 
SlK  Dacbyon. 


HOHJE  HISTOltlCiS. 

Nol. 

Akokgst  the  various  spcciesof  govern- 
raenl  to  w^hich,  in  different  ages  and 
differeut  regions  of  the  earth,  civilized 
man  is  found  subjected,  we  can  scarce- 
ly trace  the  form  of  a  pure  democracy. 
Every  where  we  see  large  portions  of 
mankind  submitting,  witliout  resist- 
ance, to  a  scanty  number  of  rulers,  who 
seem  to  hold  their  jrower  and  their 
existence  at  the  mercy  of  the  thousands 
they  govern  with  arbitrary  authority. 
It  seems  as  if  man,  when  he  ceases  to 
be  a  savage,  becomes  so  incapable  cf  | 
liberty,  that  even  the  blind  unreason- 
ing multitude  is  conscious  of  the  inca* 
pacity,  and  justly  fears  self-dependence 
more  than  all  the  afflictions  of  tyranny. 
We  niii.st  not  therefore  be  8urpriaea» 
if  the  tranquillity  and  permanence  oJfj 
a  system  of  government  is  not  always  ' 
measured  by  the  happiness  it  secures 
to  its  subjects.  Wv  must  not  wonder 
if  those  fortunule  periods,  which  e.xhi- 
bit  freedom  in  union  with  tlie  beauty 
of  civilization,  draw  rapidly  to  a  close ; 
while  the  systems  of  power,  which 
reach  back  to  the  darkest  antiquity, 
and  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  scvui 
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have  assigned  no  ileterminate  dura- 
an,  arc  those  in  whicli  all  liuinan 
ights  and  enjoyments  are  trampietl 
eneath  a  lawless  and  insulting  despot- 
sni.  We  must  not  wonder,  if  the 
lers  of  states  soon  discovered  how 
[(important  waa  the  welfare  of  the 
lation  to  their  authority  ;  and  if  the 
pasBJons  of  men,  unchecked  by 
r,  and  indaraed  by  the  consciousness 
"unlimited  power,  filled  the  courts  of 
rinces  with  crimes,  and  their  realms 
rith  sorrow  and  desolation. 

It  might  be  imagined,  tliat  any  spec- 
ilation  on  events  like  these  would  on- 
ly make  us  more  intimately  acquaint- 
"  with  the  various  aspects  of  human 
rctchedness.     But  the  same  history 
rhich  records  the  guilt  and  the  misery 
sf  man,  preserves  too  the  remembrance 
»f  his  greatness ;  and  the  inquiry  which 
iiscovers  to  us  the  effects  of  sovereign 
authority,  under  the  opposed  circura- 
Rtances  of  acquisition  and  hereditary 
ansmission,    will    lead   us   through 
cenes  of  society  where  barbarous  vio- 
tlcnce  is  redeemed  by  high  and  gene- 
[rous  virtues,  or  where  the  severity  of 
I  tbeolute  power  is  compensated  by  the 
1  quiet  happiness  of  domestic  affectioins ; 
and  sometimes  it  will  turn  our  thoughts 
I  on  those  princes,  who,  in  despite  of  the 
Lseductions  of  royalty,  have  toiled  for 
the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  and  have 
Erfl  a  name  that  waa  blessed  by  pos- 
Erity. 
The  simplest  state  of  society,  con- 
leist^it  with  any  form  of  government, 
lis  before  the  usurpation  of  a  few  have 
1  appropriated  the  lands  and  liberties  of 
^the  multitude  of  mankind ;  when  a 
itioti  is  composed  of  free  and  inde- 
^pcndent  tribes,  and  every  tribe  of  in- 
[dependent  freemen.      This   was   the 
^condition,  during  the  lieigbt   of  the 
»man  power,  of  many  of  those  bar- 
||)arous  nations  who  at  length  establish- 
led  their  kingdoms  on  its  ruins;  it  was 
»the  state  of  the  northern  savages  of 
} America,  while  they  were  yet  unspoil- 
\sA.  by  European  commerce.     In  that 
ciety  where  every  man  stands  free 
^end  alone  among  his  equals,  and  main- 
aa,  by  his  own  prudence  and  cour- 
his  honour  and  the  enjoyment  of 
bis  rights,  while  his  limbs  are  exercis- 
ed, by  the  storm  and  the  toils  of  the 
■  Mia -a.    to  strength  and  hardihood,  his 
liool  is  rendered  noble  by  the  consci- 
^ousnesa  of  liberty,  and  bold  by  the 
\  struggles  with  which  he  must  defend 
'  it.     And  in  a  nation  of  men  thus  ac< 
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customed,  from  their  childhood,  to  un« 
derstand  and  assert  their  own  and  the 
national  rights,  eacli  may  confide  to 
the  fearless  resolution,  and  the  simple 
ui)right  wisdom,  of  hia  countrymen^  i 
the  care  of  the  common  honour  and 
welfare.     Among  such  a  people,  this 
only  distinction  is  that  of  superior  wis* 
dom  and  military  virtue  :  the  descent 
of  these  in  the  same  line,  the  only  title 
of  nobility,  and  the  foremost  rank  in 
danger  its  only  privilege.     They  an ' 
not  impelled,  by  the  sense  of  tlieir  ovm 
weakness,  to  resign  the  charge  of  their 
welfare  to  a  sovereign,  and  if  they  in- 
vest one  among  tlieir  waiTiors  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  aU  his  measures  artt  i 
sanctioned  or  rejected  by  their  assem*  I 
bly,  and  every  act  of  his  reign  rests  afl  \ 
entirely  on  their  will,  as  his  first  eleC"  ] 
tion    to  the  supremacy.     And    even 
where  the  honour  has  become  heredi- 
tary, the  authority  of  the  nation  has 
remained   unimpaired  ;    that  honour  I 
was  still  enjoyed  by  their  free  andj 
willing  submission.     Wliether    thdf  I 
king  had  been  singled  out  from  their* 
warriors,  or  had  succeeded  to  u  royal  I 
ancestry,  the  temper  of  his  reign  wa»  I 
the  same.    His  character  waa  theirs  in  1 
excess ;  his  actions  would  justify  the 
obedience  of  hie  people,  and  support] 
the  dignity  of  the  national  reputation^' 

The  first  great  change  in  t\ 
form  of  society  and  government 
when  the  soil,  that  was  the  common] 
patrimony  of  a  nation  of  freemen,  iii| 
shared  out  among  a  few  powerfnl  nc 
bles,  who  yield  an  imperfect  and  pre- 
carious submission  to  their  sovereign, 
but  exercise  over  their  vassals  a  severe 
and  unresisted  authority.  The  mili- 
tary character  of  the  society  still  re- 
mains. The  nobles  can  only  exhaust 
the  annual  wealth  of  their  fields  in 
that  profuse  hospitality  which  supports 
a  numerous  band  of  adherents  ready 
to  arm  at  their  call.  They  are  con- 
stantly prepared  for  mutual  hostilities, 
and  they  know  of  no  glory  but  in  war. 
That  haughty  independence  which 
brooks  no  control,  and  that  jealous 
honour  which  is  watchful  for  offence, 
supi>ly  them  with  unfaihng  sources  of 
dissention,  while  the  rancour  of  here- 
ditary feuds  perpetuates  to  other  ages 
the  discord  of  each  generation.  This 
military  state  of  Bociety  was  more  per- 
fect in  the  feudal  kingdoms  establislied 
in  the  dismembered  Roman  provinces, 
than  in  any  others  with  which  wc  arc 
acr^uaintcd ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
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serve  in  theETKwfiry,  os  the  system  with  happier  preaentunent*  to  the  ft- 

advanccd  to  its  completion,  how  its  in-  ture  lot  of  tlieir  country.    The  daring 

fluence  extenikd  itself  through  every  spirit  that   prompted  bis  usur)iation, 

part  of  human  life,  till  the  character  of  and  the  prudence  and  vigour  which 

the  nation,  its  manners,  its  institutions,  had   ensured   its   success,    were    but 


its  jurisprudence,  the  Tery  tenures  of 
property,  the  great  bond  of  civil  peace 
and  security,  were  all  pervaded,  and 
moulded  alike  by  the  spirit  of  war. 

All  the  abilities,  the  courage,  and 
v^our,  of  the  greatest  kings,  could 
scarcely  maintain  to  the  govern- 
ment a  name  of  sufficient  terror  to 
awe  the  rebellious  temper  of  the  bar- 
ons, and  to  suppress  their  mutual  ani- 
mosities. But,  of  the  curses  that 
could  visit  a  devoted  land,  the  most 
fiitol  was  the  accession  of  a  feeble 
prince.  The  whole  aristocracy  was  at 
once  in  arms, — the  people  were  wast- 
ed by  the  sword  and  by  famine, — and 
the  seeils  of  art  and  improveinent, 
which,  during  the  tranquillity  of  a 
vigorous  reign,  had  begun  slowly  to 
root  themselves  in  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  men,  were  scattered  and  lost 
amidst  the  furies  of  civil  war.  If  we 
discover,  in  the  feudal  agra,  a  period 
marked  out  by  the  fulness  of  human 
calamity,  ti  time  of  confusion  and 
blood,  which  has  left  its  terrible  me- 
mory impressed  on  the  hearts  of  men 
through  succeeding  generations,  it  is 
not  the  reign  of  a  furious  and  sanguin- 
ary tyrant,  but  of  a  feeble  and  timor- 
ous, tiiough  often  a  virtuous,  prince. 
Our  own  country  has  known  no  reign 
more  full  of  desolation,  than  that  of 
Henry  VI,,  the  harmless,  the  benevol- 
ent, and  the  pious. 

It  must  have  been  with  fearful  ex- 
pectation, that  thoughtful  men  look- 
ed forward,  in  those  times,  to  the  suc- 
cession of  a  lawful  prince.  For  though 
they  knew  that  the  son  of  the  .sove- 
reign, educated  among  the  child- 
ren of  the  barons,  might  early  luarn 
among  them  that  high  and  daring 
spirit  which  was  one  day  to  direct 
and  control  them,  yet  they  recollect- 
eil  how  much  of  their  hopes  rested  on 
tliat  chance,  which  might  allot  to  them 
a  mind  that  would  defeat  the  most 
generous  education, — they  remember- 
ed that  tlattery  might  corrupt  the  no- 
blest nature, — and  they  awaited,  in 
doubt  and  alarm,  the  moment  that 
^^^  was  to  decide  their  fate. 
^^ft»  If  he  was  found  feeble  and  irrcsol- 
^^^nte,  and  some  powerful  baron  wrcst- 
^^^ud  from  his  hand  the  sceptre  it  was 
^^Bunoble  to  wield,  they  could  not  look 


doubtful  pledges  of  tranquillity.  The 
high  pride  of  the  nobles  is  insulted  bj 
the  supremacy  of  an  equal,  and  he 
must  tremble  for  the  security  of  thai 
throne,  which  he  has  shewn  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  a  subject.  Could  he  even 
maintain  the  energy  of  his  govern* 
ment,  that  authority,  which  should 
be  exerted  to  repress  the  discord  of 
the  nobles,  would  be  occupied  in 
guarding  himself  from  rebellion.  Bui 
if  the  tyrant,  who  knows  that  evtry 
good  man  is  his  enemy— who  sees  in 
every  boldest  and  most  forward  ad- 
herent of  his  usurpation,  only  the 
boldest  and  most  eager  in  rebellion, 
must  hold  all  alike  in  suspicion  ; — if 
there  can  be  no  energy  in  a  govern- 
ment which  is  divided  in  all  its  mem* 
hers  by  general  distrust,  what  can  Jiii 
c/ountry  expect  from  his  reign,  but  the 
horrors  of  civil  slaughter  ? 

But  should  a  prince  of  the  roy- 
al house  be  the  usurper,  his  reign 
«Miy  be  peaceful  and  illustrious.  The 
anxiety  of  the  barons,  that  the  son  of 
their  king  should  govern  them,  springs 
from  no  zealous  loyalty  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom, — no  fond  and 
faithful  attachment  to  the  rights  of 
the  ancient  blood  of  their  sovereigns, — 
but  from  tliat  pride,  which  cannot  bear 
a  lord  of  less  than  regal  birth.  If  the 
youngest  born  cliase  his  brother  from 
ois  throne  and  country,  no  baron  will 
arm  for  the  exile.  Both  bear  alike 
from  their  ancestors  the  splendour  of 
royalty ;  and  he  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed as  the  sovereign  wlm  proves  him- 
self capable  of  the  dominion.  The 
reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Henry, 
in  England,  arc  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  turbulent  ages  by  their  in- 
ternal security  and  quiet,  and  both 
were  usurpers  of  the  royal  line. 

AVhen  we  search,  in  the  reoords- 
of  a  natioit,  for  tlie  reign  that  is 
most  sacred  to  its  remembrance,  wc 
must  look  for  that  prince  who  has 
been  driven  in  childhood  from  his 
throne  by  lawless  violence,  and  who, 
returning  in  the  proud  strength  of 
virtue,  has  delivered  his  country  from 
its  oppressors,  and  resumed  the  an- 
cient majesty  of  his  race.  Surround- 
ed by  early  adversity,  he  is  safe  from 
those  illusions  of  flattery  and  pleasiurti 
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shut  from  the  hearts  of  kinps 
owlcdgc  of  themselves,  anil  of 
ings  they  are  to  rule ;  and  he 

uam  his  own  sufFerings,  the 
and  weaknesses  of  his  nature. 
id  by  danger,  and  strugf^ling 
Istrcss,  he  learns  vigilance,  and 
e,  and  niimly  endurance.     And 

the  slender  retinue  that  waits 
relidty"   there  is  no  room  for 
erous  hearts, — as  there  are  none 
but   those  brave  and    faithful 
ers,  whom  death  onlv  can  sepor- 
>ID  the  fortunes  of  tlieir  master, 
•D  he  may  learn  gratitude,  and 
ship,  and  reverence  for  virUic, 
mtidence  in  good  men.     If  there 
!  hope,  one  passion,  which  can 
to   tne  height  of  its  nature  a 
II   soul,  it  is  the  hope  and  the 
D  nursed  in  his  buiKxn,  who,  in 
irid  want,  in  peril  and  affliction, 
idued  and  undismayed,  looks  on- 
with  holy  conlidenct;  to  that  day 
he   shnll  ascend,   by   his  own 
r,  the  throne  of  his  fatherR,  an<l 
iled  by  his  exulting  people,  as 
)ng-implorcd  angel  of  their  dc- 
nce.      It  is  thus  that  Gustavus 
restored  his  Sweden   from   her 
ih  oppressora: — it  is  thus  that 
f  rV.  made  France  forpjet   the 
wars  of  the  Ligue : — it  is  thus 
iUVe<l  tamed  the  spoilers  of  Eng- 
— <hat  he  raised  ber  from  aff!ic« 
a  glory,  and  changed  her  dcso- 
I  to  prosperity  and  peace. 
le  feudaJ  state  is  only  a  step  in 
leccssary  progression  of  society, 
w  principle,  the  passion  for  lux- 
ad  wealth,  springs  up,  and  dis- 
5  that  savage  ambition  of  mili- 

r^er.  The  immense  possessions, 
transmitted  the  power  of  a 
y  imbroken,  from  generation  to 
'alion,  are  shared  among  nume- 
pro(nit!tor9 ;  and  that  r\ide  hos- 
.ty,  which  supported  in  formid- 
state  the  armed  retinnc  of  the 
i,isexchange<l  for  personal  luxiu-y 
idle  magnificence.  The  military 
m  disappears  firom  society,  and 
:hief  of  the  most  illustrious  house 
no  longer  summon  a  single  vassal 
e  field.  The  constitution  of  gov- 
icnt  changes  with  that  of  society, 
ng  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
lovercigu  htld  no  immediate  con- 
aver  the  greatest  part  of  his  sub- 
:  he  governed  them  only  througli 
barons.  Tlie  government  itself, 
had  no  principle  of  union 
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and  strength.    The  only  borijl  of  con« 
nexion  among  its  discordant  ]?art3, 
the  personal  virtues  and  authority 
the  sovereign,  who  might   force   the 
barons  to  act  in  some  imperfect  con^ 
cert.     The  moment  this  personal  at: 
thority  of  the  monarch   ceased,   the 
frame  of   government   fell   asunder  ; 
and  its  whole  authority  was  annulled. 
But  when  the  hereditary  power  of  the 
nobles   was   extinct,  the  government 
revertcfl  entirely  to  the  king.     All  its 
functions  were  distributed  at  his  pleas- 
ure  among   numerous    officers,    who 
owed  their  title  to  distinction   to  his 
will  alone,  and  who  were  united  in 
zealous  obedience  to  the  prince,  who 
could  dismiss  them   to  obscurity  as 
easily  as  he  had  called  them  to  power. 
To  maintain  the  union  and  vigour  of 
a  system  of  authority  thus  constitut- 
ed, no  personal  virtues  were  required 
to  be  united  with  royalty  ;  the  legal 
title  to  the  crown  was  alone  sufficient. 
If,  therefore,  in  a  refined  atid  cor- 
rupted age,    the  prince  who  is  edu- 
cated in  the  splendour,  the  adulation, 
and  luxury  of  a  covin,  is  more  expos- 
ed to  the  infection  of  ignoble  and  en- 
feebling pleasures,  than  in  more  bar- 
barous times  ;  his  weakness  and  vices 
arc  far  less  dangerous  to  his  country. 
It  will  suffer  under  the  licentious  ra- 
pacity of  uncontrolled  ministers,  but 
its  internal  repose  and  civil  security 
will  not  be  emlangercd.    That  security 
is  the  most  essential  of  all  blessings  to 
a  wealthy  nation  ;  and  the  burden  of 
that   rapacity    is   often   its  necessary 
price.     This  is  the  heaviest  affliction 
of  the  reign  of  the  worst  prince.     But 
while  the  line   of  succession    is  un- 
broken, though  corruption  may  extend 
itself  througli  every  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  government  remains  se- 
cure— the   country  remains   at  pejicc 
till  a  monarch  arises  more  wortliy  of 
the  cares  of  sorereigjity, — who  controls 
the  depredations  of  his  ministers — ex- 
pels, from  the  pohtical  system,  its  long 
established  vices,  and  leaves  the  nation, 
with  renovated  vigour,  to  sustain  again 
the  reign   of  a  feeble   and  dissolute 
king,  and  of  rapacious  and  proHigate 
ministers.  Should  the  prevailing  power 
of  faction  raise  a  prince  to  the  tlirone 
who  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  laws, 
the  nation  may  dread  a  revival  of  the 
scenes  of  a  barbarous  age  ;  an*l  even  if 
his  reign  be  free  from  civil  war,  it  can 
never  be  marked  by  the  happiness  of 
his  people.     His  virtues  and  his  vices. 


frl  tVakinff 

his  if (OTh^TtnHTflsWsrfmn,  arc  aUke 
to  tlicim ;  he  can  only  retain  the  ad- 
herence of  his  fiiction  hy  the  spoils  of 
the  countrj;  and  tlie  dominion  of  the 
noblest  and  wisest  usurper  will  sur- 
fwss,  in  injustice  and  profligacy,  that 
of  the  most  impotent  lawful  prince. 

If  tliere  be  on  earth  a  ftvoured 
people,  wliich,  in  its  age  of  civilization, 
imitcs  the  bold  and  manly  spuits  of  its 
savage  ancestors  with  the  rctinement 
of  cultivated  life,  and  the  &eedom  of 
their  barbiirous  independence  with  the 
security  and  repose  of  establiBhed  gov- 
ernment, that  people  will  dread,  as 
the  chief  of  caLiraitics,  the  violation 
of  their  constitution  by  the  sovereign- 
ty of  a  usurper;  it  will  implore,  as 
the  chief  of  blessings,  the  succession 
of  its  lawful  kings. 

If  ever  the  usurpation  of  sovereign 
power  may  be  regarded  as  the  visita- 
tion of  vengeance  on  the  sins  of  a 
people^  it  is  when  it  closes  the  long 
sceae  of  revolutionary  crinaes  and  hor- 
rorg.  When  the  unuxpiated,  and  still 
iocreasiugj  offences  of  a  corrupted  na- 
tion have  exhausted  at  length  the 
long-suffering  of  Heaven,  and  the  de- 
mon of  anardiy  is  let  loose,  for  a  sea- 
son, to  fill  the  measure  of  guilt  and 
d«8cdation,  the  elements  of  discord  can 
only  be  controlled  to  peace  bymiUtary 
po*er ;  and  the  land,  by  the  necessity 
of  its  crimes,  is  subjected  to  a  military 
despot.  The  calm  which  succeeds  to 
the  fury  of  those  dreadful  times,  may 
ntooBoUe  the  people  at  iirst  to  that 
usurped  tyranny  ;  but  the  tyrant  him- 
self is  too  deeply  versed  in  crimes  to 
fetl  security  on  that  throne,  and  his 
rcign,  from  the  beginning,  is  polluted 
by  midnight  executions.  If  he  can  re- 
tain, by  successful  war,  the  affection  of 
his  soldiery,  he  may  rule  undisturbed  ; 
bttt  the  first  leader  who  divides  with 
him  their  allegiance,  has  opened  the 
career  to  perpetual  rebellion.  What 
can  heleare  to  his  successors  but  w- 
te-  when  he  leaves  them  no 

til  Hit  of  the  sword,  which  a 

siiccesfiful  I)attlc  may  transfer  to  the 
huida  of  any  bold  and  aspiring  war- 
rior ?  Rebel  will  succeed  to  rebel,  and 
usurper  to  usurper,  and  no  humau 
foresight  can  predict  tite  revolution 
which  will  restore,  to  the  afflicted 
cClintry,  the  seciirity  and  honour  of  a 
lawful  sovereignty.  The  civil  wars 
of.  the  corrupted  and  licentious  Ro- 
mauSj  left  Augustus  the  military  lord 
ot  the  ciriipire ;  and  the  history  of  that 
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the  North  poured  their  my  i 
its   provinces,    and  effaced,    ' 
Roman  world,  the  vestip;es  of  its  grtai- 
ncss,  its  luxury,  and  its  crimiss. 


WAKINO  DRKAMS.      A  rilAOVBKfV' 

0  THAT  my  soul  miglit  breathe  one  toucH- 

ing  strain. 
By  the  gracious  Muses  destined  not  to  du:. 
But  murmuring  oft,  o'er  vaUeyi  hilli  and 

plain, 
BnroU'dmid  Scotia's  native  inin-;h   i 
0  more  than  blest  the  Kpirit  of  tlr\ 
Its  stormy  clouds,  its  depth  of  tiumu  ruu- 

blue, 
And  gladly  would  I  dose  my  Glial  eye 
In  the  calm  fondness  of  a  last  adieti, 
Could  I  but  frame  one  f-ay  to  Thee  aad 

Nature  true. 

In  olden  time,  thy  glens  were  heard  la  nil 
The  voice  of  song— deep,  solein  n ,  and  du)M» 
That  claimed  doininion  o'er  die  happy  eouli 
Most  spirit-like,  as  from  a  secret  shrinb 
Oft  as  the  dewy  Evening  Star  'gun  shine, 
Tir  inspired  Shepherd  sought  some  lonclf 

cave. 
Nor,  nnging  diere,  l>eheld  its  dim  dedine. 
Nor  heard,  eatiancedi   the    Piny    Porert 

tave, 
Not  saw  the  glorious  Sun  descending  to  du 

wave. 

•  rU 

The  EoUury  soul^  in  such  recess,  .  '^ 

Anair-aweptlyre.diebreathonieavencihevrdi 
And,  still  his  hymns  were  hymns  ■ 

nesB, 
Of  blissful  loves,  or  eartlvly  bliss  cIv'  :  ,i  '. 
The  Poet  died  ;  and  in  the  duit  wiu  Kiul  f 
The  green  Earth  hides  him  in  it^snuliii^rcBil 
For,  haply  now,  the  Chiu-ch-yatd  is  a  glade. 
Where  by  the  feet  of  wandering  wild-deer 

F^t-  .  „.,  ,. 

The  flowers  in  Moming^dew  a^  gUateoiiK 

o'er  his  breasts  , 

Yet  Wisdom  weqs  not  o'er  such  Ptict's  fete, 
Tho' seeming  robb'd  of  his  etem;' 
Thcsoul  whom  heaven  and  genius  iv 
In  Nature's  Memory  lives  withoi; 
The  beauty  of  the  Wild  Mower  i 
To  him  who  loves  it  for  tliat  bmuti '_  ^'..., 
And  for  that  sake  alone  !  fiOT»WJhnJB ' 
Of  nameless  stars  that  sucfAiBIV  ffMfte, 
And  the  Karth  laughs  whhiligut  1^'  fffH^Jr  ^ 
nameless  Lake.  '  .       Ip 

Yet  looking  now  o'er  this  dclightAil  EiWi,' 
A  clinging  spirit  of  inmiortal  love 
Is  blending  with  the  sweet  land  of  i  ' 

As  if  on  field,  luke,  mountain,  l 

frove, 
nm  dead,  some  part  of  tift-'lnJgfit 
move!  ...."*•' 

.11  .M'f 
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I  fWMt  fMimrilkl  of  my  moital  day 
dng  like  moonlight  tlie  old  woods  aliovc ! 
mil  in  sorrow  turneth  trom  decay, 
igfat  it  live  on  Earth,  embalmed  in 

heavenly  Lay ! 

I I  not  e'er  sirRe  reason^s  davnung  light 
,  SooUand,  worshipped  with  praise  and 

pnyeil 
ly  Dy  day,  magnificeDt  by  night  I 
ce  u  the  cloud-wrapt  bill,  the  valley 

fair, 
mal  feet  ttugbt  dinib  or  wander  there, 
|8  Echo  ne'er  hath  answerM  (o  my 

voice  ? 
iniunn'd-Glen,  the  breathless  Forest, 

where 
hath  not  heard  ray  raptor'd  soul  rejoice 
aturc's  hush  divine,  her  gpirit-hum- 

blisg  noise  ? 

e  an  Eagle,  o'er  tlie  mountain-cliff, 
soared  in  dreains  as  lofty  and  as  lone ; 
r- woven  Lakes.  I  from  my  fairy  skiff 
mchor  of  my  solitude  have  Uirown. 
inka,  tliat  but  to  me  some  spots  are 

known  ! 
'c  answer  from  afar,  thou  once-seen 

Glen, 

shadowy,  silent  world  of  mist  and 

atone, 
lesert  ^apes  like  Images  of  Men, 
)ckery  of  Man's  voice,  the  small  pipe 

of  ^e  Vftai  I 

nrer  Thoul  with  music  and  with  light, 
Vale  of  Vales  !  ttiat  to  the  Evening 

Star 
^  did  consGcratc  one  summer-night, 
lylnth  that  such  sweet  dacknesa  should 

ddltar 
nl  bom  loveliness  it  could  not  mar, 
d  that  gentle  Orb  to  be  the  guide 
e,  who  hom  his  way  had  wander'd  far, 
lOon  she  led  mc  where  my  heart  espied 
f  and   Lakelet  bright,  by  midnight 

glorified  i 

If^Kimpvlse  of  such  lifeless  things 
it  H  &r  lurtender'd  up  my  dreams, 
t  to  feel  my  spirit's  folded  wings, 
t  bird  basldng  in  Life's  sunny  gleams. 

whether   mu&ing  by  the  moorland 

(trcants, 

the  arms  of  mountain. silence  bound, 
human  eyes  far  offihe  loveliest  glaama 
smiling  o'er  the  loveliness  around, 
even  toe  trickling  dew  was  like  a  hu- 

man  aouod. 

hcrfriendibipshave  I  leam'd  to  cherish, 
with  tfaeSky.tbeOcean,  and  the  Karth ; 
f  they  ate  aod  pure^but  they  must 

pemh, 
irishing  the  fount  that  gave  them  birth. 
a  the  human  face  immorUil  mirth, 
m  dian  mirth  far  luveLer  may  endure ; 
ihall  that  heart  e'er  ache  in  spuitua] 

dearth, 
ull. 


Waking  Bfeairu.  11% 

Nor  ever  pine  for  pleasures,  high  aad  pure. 
Linked  to  it4  brother-man,  in  brotherhood 
secure. 

Among  the  hills  a  hundred  homes  have  I ; 
My  Table  in  the  wilderness  is  spread ; 
In  those  lobe  t>pols,  a  human  smile  can  buy 
Plain  fare,  kind  welcome,  and  a  rushy  bed. 
O  dead  to  Christian  Love.'  to  nature  dead. 
Who,  when  some  cottage  at  the  close  of  day 
Hath  o'er  his  soul  its  cheerful  dimness  shed, 
Keels  not  that  (xod  was  with  him  on  his  way, 
Nor  with  these  simple  folks  devoutly  kneels 
to  pray. 

What  meana  the  silent  Lake,  the  Cataract^ 

roar. 
The  snowLke  tnoonshine  on  the  summcr-hill. 
Old  Ocean  thundering  o'er  his  solemn  shore, 
Or  tlie  faint  hynuiing  of  the  ii»Jant  rill  ? 
Say,  can  such  tilings  th'  immortal  Spirit  fill 
With  perfect  voice  or  silence  like  their  own  ? 
No,  in  its  trance  the  soul  is  longing  stLU 
For  other  music ;  by  one  breath  o'ertlirown« 
The  Fancy's  pageant  sinks  with  its  aerial 

throne. 

Where  b  the  radiance,  touching  as  the  hue, 
Breathed  by  delight  e'er  childhood's  laugh* 

ing  cheek  ? 
WTi at  glimpse  of  ether,  beauteous  88  ihedew, 
In  eyes  whose  gazing  silciKe  seenis  to  speak 
Of  something  in  our  souls  more  husht  and 

meek, 
Tluin  aught  that  sleeps  on  sky,  earth,  sea^ 

or  air  ! 
Then  turn  from  such  vain  images — and  seek 
True  Beauty  shrined  amid  yon  golden  hair. 
Behold  yon  snow-white  brow— ^er  throne, 

hex  heaven  is  there. 

Then,  as  thou  wandcrest  through  tliy  na* 

live  vales, 
Like  wiM-flowera  spread  to  cheer  thee  on 

thy  way, 
(Wild-flowers all  dancing  in  the sunnygales) 
Sweet  sinless  children,  smiling  in  their  play. 
Wilt  dioin  thy  footsteps  oft  witli  fond  dcky ! 
Thou  sce'el,  as  in  come  Mere''$  unclouded 

glow, 
The  pure  bright  mom  of  being's  vernal  day, 
And,  gazing  on  tlie  heaven  that  lies  below, 
Feel'st  not  to  draw  thy  breath  amid  (hi^ 

world  of  woe. 


If  such  the  temper  of  thy  heart,  what  joy 
Is  rising  there,  when  on  some  radiant  steep 
Thou  see'st  the  solitary  Shepherd-boy, 
(While  his  white  flock  amid  the  sunshine 

sleep) 
Tlirough  bJI  the  long  day's  stillness  lone 

and  deep. 
Sitting,  unwearied  as  the  gladsome  brook 
That  stngB  along  with  many  a  frolic  leap. 
While  earnestly  his  unnplifted  look 
LtvAS  on  the  yellow  page  of  some  old  fairy 

book. 

Alone  thou  need'st  not  be,  tho'  all  around 
Thy  dveamitig  soul  a  mouutatfMMU  region  Ik 


I 
I 
I 


If* 


apModltkeaMalhaiiMMei*ithmitaBoand» 
Chained  in  tumultuou*  nlente  'mid  the  cky. 
Cloudlike  ascends  before  thine  inwrd  eye 
The  wreathed  smoke,  from  many  a  pdm- 
trtse  gfore* 
•    Mid  the  still  desart  moan  ting  silently, 
'><  Btnigbt  up  to  hearen !  and,  lu  it  fades  abote, 
-  Seems  «  aweet  guardian  Power  that  eyes 
the  estth  with  love. 

iUacingB  be  on  yon  hill-side  oottoges  I 
L  starry  groap  rejoidng  in  the  mitt ! 
'81e«t  be  the  leaves,  truit,  branches  of  the 

trees. 
And  the  thatched  roof  they  shelter  ever  blest. 
J  hath  the  light  of  knowletl^e  »nd  of  rest 
Thence  banished  sin,  and  guilcnng  there  be- 
guiled; 
That  loving  angel,  Innocence,  lialh  kissed 
Frwuent  the  check  of  every  rosy  child. 
And  leads  them  dandng  on  along  the  path- 

less  wild. 
[Ah  me !  when  wandering  at  sweet  eventide, 
nd  the  fair  vales  of  England,  as  they  lay, 
Of  their  own  beauty  touched  with  stately 

pride, 
r  Encircled  with  the  diadem  of  May  I 
~lere  FaUco^omes,  there  dwelUngs  light 
and  gay, 
zrovea  embosomed,  or  with  rosy  showers, 
Selike  adorned  in  beautiful  army, 
bere,  charmed  by  fragrance,  the  delight- 
ed Hours, 

Seemed,  as  the  sun  went  down,  still  linger- 
ing mid  the  dowers. 

How  hath  that  gorgeous  vision  in  the  wr, 
(Light,  music,  fhigrance,  cottage,   tower, 

and  dome,) 
Melted  to  nothing  !  Thou  art  smiling  there, 
Most  sweetly  smiling  through  the  Highland 

gloom, 
Jvi^  as  £ve's  star  and  crescent-moon  illume 
Heaven's  arch,  that  folds  thee  in  the  hush 

of  night. 
Wild  harolct !  In  thy  qiriet'j  inner  rcKwn 
The  wanderer  sits,  and  wonders  in  delight 
On  what  kind  angel's  wing  hath  been  liia 

houKward  flight. 


On  the  Scois  Law  ojjjivorcc.  ^itof. 

year  15«S,  htt  powetsed  and   exer- 
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ataritchat  Cotk^,  Aberdeen. 


HOIUE  JUKIOICiE. 

No  I. 

OBSEftVATiOMS  ON  "  Reporft  qfarnne 
recmt  Decisions  of  the  Consistorial 
Court  of  Scotland,  in  Actions  of  Di^ 
vorce  concluding  for  Ditsolution  of 
Miirriaget  celebrated  under  the  Eng' 
lith  Lmu' ;  A^  James  Fergosson, 
Esq.  one  of  (he  Juidget"  * 

The  Consistorial  Court  of  Scotland, 
from  the  ilate  of  its  institution  in  the 

"  «w,  fnst  1«9,  CoMtabie  &  Co,  Edin- 


dsed,  wiiiuMit  challenge^  the  power  to 
dissoWc  marriage  on  pnwf  of  adultery. 
Down  to  a  very  recent  perio«l,  no  dis- 
tinction seems  in  general  to  have  been 
made  between  the  coses  of  tmiga 
parties  or  of  foreign  inarriages,  out] 
those  of  Scotch  parties  married  in 
Scotland.  Lately,  however,  certain 
doubts  have  been  started,  regarding 
tlie  power  of  our  Consislorial  Court  to 
dissolve  marriages  celebrated  In  Eng- 
land, or  subsiHtiiig  between  English 
parties.  These  doubts  have  not  only 
been  entertained,  and  in  some  inKtances 
given  effect  to,  by  the  Judges  of  our 
own  Consistorial  Court,  but  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  bceft  entertained  by 
the  twelve  Judges  of  England.  Tbe 
House  of  Lords  manifested  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  cose  of  Lind- 
say «.  Tovey.  In  that  case,  a  roorriage 
celebrated  at  Gibraltar,  betweeti  a 
Scotchman,  whUe  with  his  regiment 
there,  and  the  daughter  of  an  English 
officer,  had  been  dissolved  by  a  decree 
of  the  Scotch  Consistorial  Court ;  and, 
on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
case  was  remitted  back  to  tlie  Court  of 
Session,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
powers  of  the  Scotch  Consistorial  Court 
to  dissolve  marriages  celebrated  within 
the  pale  of  the  EngUsh  law  solemnly 
discussed.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  death  of  Major  Lindsay  put  a  pe« 
riod  to  the  proceeihngs  in  that  otae, 
and  defeated  the  opportunity  which  it 
would  have  afforded  of  obtaining  the 
deliberate  and  final  judgment  of  the 
court  of  kst  resort,  on  a  point  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  commtmity, 
and  of  such  general  interest  as  a  ques- 
tion of  international  law.  But  the 
case  of  Lolly,  which  happened  about 
the  same  time,  afforded  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  collision  between  the  laws  of 
the  two  countries.  In  that  case  our 
Consistorial  Court  sustained  an  action 
for  divorce,  and^  upon  proof  of  adiil- 
tery,  dissolved  a  marriage  which  hod 
been  celebrated  in  England  between 
English  parties,  who  had  only  resided 
in  Scotland  for  a  few  months  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  action,  fiut  one  of 
the  parties  contracting  a  second  mar- 
riage in  England,  was  foimd  guilty  of 
bigamy.  It  was  pretty  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  courts  of  England  were 
not  inclined  to  recognise  the  jwwer  of 
the  ConsiBtorial  Court  of  Scotland  to 
dissolve  8  marriage  celebrated  within 


the  pale  of  the  English  law.  B7  the 
rnic  of  the  law  of  England,  marriage 
cannot  be  disaolTed  for  adultery  by 
judicial  sentence  ;  and  from  the  tenor 
of  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Rodcsdale  in  the 
ease  of  Lindsay  v,  Tovey,  these  learned 
persoDB  seem  to  holdj  that  marriage, 
feeing  a  contract^  must  bo  judgtd  ex- 
clusively by  the  law  of  the  country 
where  the  contract  was  entered  into  : 
%  marriage  celebrated  in  England,  be- 
ing indissoluble  by  the  law  of  England, 
must  therefore  be  indissoluble  all  the 
vrorld  over. 

We  have  abcody  mentioned,  that 
the  Judges  of  the  Consistorial  Court 
©f  this  country  were  not  free  fVom 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  Previous  to 
the  remit  from  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  appeal  case  of  Tovey  v.  Lindsay,, 
and  to  tlie  conviction  of  Lolly  for 
bigvmy,  the  Commissaries  of  Edin- 
burgh had  refused,  in  the  cose  of  Ut- 
tertOD  t>.  Tewshj  ISll,  to  grant  divorce 
a  vinrulo  mafrimimii,  becanse  the  mar- 
riage had  been  celebrated  in  England  ; 
and  the  parties,  at  the  date  of  the  ac- 
tion, had  no  permanent  domicile  in 
Sootiand.  But  the  Court  of  Review  • 
altered  that  judgment,  and  directed 
the  Commissaries  to  proceed  in  the 
action. 


These  instructions  were  of 
oouTBe  followed,  and  Bcn.'cd  as  a  nde 
to  the  Consistorial  Court  in  several 
imbseqnent  cases. 

When  the  case  of  Lindsay  was  re- 
"ited,  owing  to  the  doubt  entertained 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  when  the 
fiite  of  the  case  of  Lolly,  on  which  the 
opiniou  of  the  twelve  Judges  in  Eng- 
hind  had  been  taken,  came  to  be  known 
to  the  Judges  of  our  Consistorial  Court, 
they  considered  the  general  point  as 
atill  open,  and  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  The  growing  frequency 
of  action!^  for  the  dissolution  of  Eng- 
li  'C8  gave  an  additional  im- 

the  subject ;  and  it  was 


P 

the  duly  of  our  Consistorid  Cotirt  to 
remove,  if  possible,  that  confiktio 
Itgum  which  tlieir  former  proceedings 
had  shewn  to  exi.st.  This  was  not 
eaaUy  done,  ^'^lile  it  was  desirable, 
QQ  the  one  hand,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
Lord  Mcadowbonk.  before  whoni  tho 
wna  brDu^fht  by  advocation,  and  in 
option  it  was  to  judge  of  the  CB«e 
himself,  or  to  take  the  opinion  of  t)ie  other 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  fteaion. 
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concile  the  laws  of  the  liro  branches 
of  the  state,  and,  if  poesible,  to  pve» 
vent  the  recurrence  of  serious  injvty 
to  individuals,  and  obviate  the  disputes 
which  might  arise  regarding  racon* 
sion,  it  was,  ou  the  other  band,  neen- 
sary  to  preserve  entire  the  lawB  of  our 
own  country  and  the  privileges  of  our 
courts.     It  was  likewise  ueceaaaiy  tor 
the  Judges  of  our  Consistoriul  Court 
to  panse,  before  ihcj  withheld  firom 
foreigners  living  amongst  us  any  port 
of  that  redress  for  civil  wrongs  which 
was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scot« 
land.     The  Judges  of  the  Consistorial 
Court  therefore  resolved  to  examine 
the  nature  of  their  powers,  and  to  lake 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  have  the 
whole  matter  canvassed.    It  happened 
that  the  cases  of  Edmonatonet*.  Lock' 
hart,  Duntze  v.  Levett,  and  Butler  v. 
Forbes,   came  to  be  in    dependence 
about  the  same  time ;  and  soon  there- 
after, the  case  of  Kibblewhite  v.  Row- 
land came  also  to  be  in  dependence. 
These  cases,   together  with   that  of 
Uttcrton  V.  Tewsh,   already  noticed, 
aSbrded  room  for  the  discussion  of  all 
the  points  on  which  any  doubt  had 
been  entertained  regarding  the  powers 
of  the  Consistorifll  Court     In  none  of 
these  cases,  however,  exoept  that  <^ 
EdmoiKtone  v.  Lock  hart,  was  any  se- 
rious opposition  made  by  the  defender: 
in  all  the  other  cases,  the  Judges  were 
left  to  decide  upon  the  pleac^lingsof  the 
pursuers  alone,  without  any  argument 
being  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fenders. Whether  this  proceeded  from 
the  disposition  of  the  parties  having 
no  objection  that  the  marriages  d)ould 
be  dissolved,  though  by  the  establish- 
ment of  their  guilt,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  ;  but  as  the  only  check  im- 
posed by  the  law  against  collusion  is 
the  requisition  of  an  oath  ftom  the 
pursuer,   and  as  it  would   lie  hard  to 
deny  the  pursuer  redress,  because  the 
defender  was  so  shameless  as  not  to 
object  to  the  public  exposition  of  his 
guilt,  the  Commissaries  had  no  means 
of  detecting  whether  any  previous  con- 
cert existed  between  the  (tarties.     We 
fear,  however,  that  the  number  of  the 
cases,  and  the  apathy  of  the  def^mders, 
gives  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
foreigners  are  Inclined  to  make  a  han- 
dle of  our  laws,  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  a  contract  which,    ny  ihe 


Liws  of  >b«Hr  Qivn  country,  cannot  be 
disaolved'  by  jiidicinl  sontvnce;    and 
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that  the  barrier  wliidh  our  law  has     territory,  was  not  sufficieiit  to  oitide  ■ 


opposed  against  eollusire  actioiu  of 
diyoice  is  but  too  easily  evaded^ 

To  the  volume  now  before  ns  we 
are  indebted  for  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  each  of  the  five  last  men- 
tioned eases,  together  with  a  copious 
appendix,  containing  a  summary  of 
Tarious  cases  decided  by  the  Consisto- 
rial  Court,  from  the  year  1692  to  the 
present  time,  in  illustration  of  the 
points  to  which  reference  is  made  to 
them  in  the  text.  The  appendix  also 
contains  a  full  report  of  tlie  opinions 
of  the  Judges  of  tho  Consistorial  Court, 
in  the  case  of  Gordon  v.  Pye,  printed 
by  order  of  the  Court  of  Review ;  and 
a  reprint  of  the  report  in  the  collection 
for  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  of  the 
proceedings  in  tlie  Court  of  Session  in 
the  cases  of  Edmonstune,  Levett,  and 
Forbes,  on  the  &th  March  and  1st  June 
1816.  The  appendix  hkewise  contains 
a  variety  of  us^I  and  interesting  notes 
and  documents,  illustrative  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Judges,  or  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  parties. 

In  all  of  the  cases  reported  by  Ml 
FergUBson,  the  Consistorial  Court  had 
refused  to  grant  divorce  a  vinculo  wia- 
irimonii;  but  tlie  cases  having  been 
brought  by  advocation  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  were  all  remitted  to 
the  Commissaries,  with  instructions  to 
alter  their  interlocutors  and  proceed 
in  the  aotioDs. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  Com- 
missaries had  refused  to  grant  divorce 
a  vinculo  matrimonii  were  twofold. 
Some  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  contract  of  marrif^e  ought  in 
all  cases  to  be  judged  by  the  lex  loci 
conlractut;  and  as  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land Biarrisge  could  not  be  dissolved 
by  judicial  sentence,  so  a  marriage 
celebrated  within  the  pale  of  that  law 
could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  courts 
of  any  country  to  which  the  parties 
might  remove,  whatever  might  be  the 
law  of  that  country  in  regard  to  mat- 
riagee  celebrated  within  its  own  terri- 
tory. Oth»s  of  the  Jtidges  were  of 
opinion  (and  to  this  opinion  Mr  Fer- 
guBson  seems  to  lean),  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  the  contract  was 
entered  into,  but  by  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  parties  were 
really  domiciled  at  the  date  of  raisuig 
the  action :  That  the  presumptive  d(^ 
micil,  arising  from  forty  days  resi- 
denee^  or  personal  citatiog  within  tb« 


our  courts  to  apply  the  laws  of  this 
country  in  a  question  as  to  the  coi^jiio 
gal  re  lalions  of  foreigners,  except  in  at 
far  as  our  laws  coincided  with  diose  «f 
the  country  where  tlte  marriage  had 
been  celebrated :  That  to  entitle  us  to 
dissolve  a  marriage  celebrated  in  £ag- 
laiKl,  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  parties 
have  their  real  domicU  in  Scotland; 
that  they  have  taken  up  their  perma* 
nent  residence  in  Scotland  ;  that  they 
are  there  animo  remanendi.  This  ob» 
jection  to  the  powers  of  our  Coneisto* 
rial  Court  admitted  uf  various  appliea* 
tions.  It  applied  to  the  case  of  Eng- 
lish parties  married  in  England,  hoi 
who  had  come  to  Scotland  for  a  tinie> 
though  without  any  uuimus  of  resoain- 
ing  there.  It  applied  to  the  case  of 
English  parties  who  had  been  married 
in  Scotland,  but  who  had  not  takeo 
up  their  permanent  residence  there.  It 
tlierefore  applied  to  all  Gretna  Green 
marriages.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
objection  did  nut  apply  to  the  power 
of  the  Commissaries  to  dissolve  a  mar- 
riage between  Scotch  parties,  though 
celebrated  in  England.  The  applies^ 
tion  of  tliese  views  will  be  best  under- 
stood, by  presenting  our  readers  with 
a  short  abstract  of  the  di&rent  cases 
reported  by  Mr  Fergusson. 

The  lirst  case  is  that  of  Elizabeth 
Utterton  v.  Frederick  Tewsh  rOctobes* 
1811 ).  The  question  which  tuere  o^ 
curred,  as  stated  by  the  reporter,  was, 
"  Whether  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Consistorial  Court  of  Scotland  is  coii>> 
pctent  in  an  action  of  divorce  between 
English  parties,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  defender  has  1>een  cited  and  coo 
vened  in  Scotland  ?"  The  fact*  of  the 
case  were  as  follow: — On  29th  May 
1811,  the  defender  was  cited  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  by  personal  ser- 
vice of  a  summons,  in  which  tlie  pur> 
auer  stated,  that  the  parties  had  been 
married  in  England  on  ^d  July  1790, 
and  had  cohabited  in  that  kingdom  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1806  ;  but 
alleged,  that  he  had  then  deserted  her 
society,  «nd  had  afterwards  lived  in 
adultery  with  difflrt-nt  women,  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  Up- 
on these  grounds  she  concluded  for  di- 
vorce a  vinculo  fnalrimunii.  The  de« 
fences  admitted  that  the  defender  had 
"  for  some  time  past  resided  in  Scot- 
land ;"  adding  merely,  "  that  be  is 
under  the  protection  a£  the  Court,  and 
with  that  impression  he  leaves  th^ 
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er  to  adopt  such  atcps  as  she  m^ 

;e  proper."    The  Commissaries  ap- 

ded  collusion,  and  gave  a  de- 

ce,  appointing  "  the  pursuer  to 

',  ina  condescendence,  the  grounds, 

in  fact  and  in  law,  on  Which  she 

Uins  that  this  Court  is  competent 

tflin  her  action." 

In    her  condescendence  as  to  the 

lundB  in  fact,"  the  pursuer  stated, 

iat   "  the  defender  was  resident  in 

BOtlatid  Jor  vnjre  than  foi'ty  dayi  be- 

R    the    present  action    was    raised. 

■feral  of  the  acta  of  adultery  charged 

r the  libel  were  comuiitted  in  Scot- 

ind.     He  was  personally  cited  here. 

I  has  made  appearance  in  the  action, 

giren  in  defences  in  causa."  Hence 

aasumed  to  follow,  "  that  the 

ider  was  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 

of  this  Court,  first,  by  reason  of 

damieil,  and  secondly,  by  having 

'ogated    the   jurisdiction    of   the 

iirt,    if  it    required    prorogation." 

hst   of  these  propositions   was 

d  to  be  proved  by  the  record.     In 

iport  of  the  other  it  was  pleaded, 

foreigners  acquiring  a  domicil  in 

country  became  amenable  to  its 

n  equally  as  natives.  In  all  personal 

iDns,or  actions  regarding  moveables, 

Doestiona  of  ttatiis,  jurisdiction  a- 

from  domicil  alone,  because  ac- 

oould  only  be  had  there  to  tlie 

teder,   who  must  be  amenable  to 

jurifitliction    of   the   territory  in 

ich  he  Was  found. 

[t  wa» farther  contended,  that  rights 
taenoittl  stnttu  become  subject  to 
ration  by  the  law  of  the  new  do- 
al  to  which  the  party  subjects  hira- 
AUbough  the  law  of  England 
;Id  be  the  rule,  as  to  the  interpre- 
on  and  effect  of  an  English  patri- 
pial  contract  of  marriage,  yet  tlie 
of  Scotland  must  point  out  the 
fisedy  for  violation,  within  this  king- 
nn,  of  the  duties  of  the  conjugal 
imposed  by  the  relation  of  mar- 
To  this  condescendence  the 
der  only  answered,  by  stating 
i»  entire  confidence  that  tl)e  Com- 
:es  will  decide  this  point  of 
itenejr  agreeable  to  law  and  jus- 
^t  the  Commissaries,  "  In 
tiiere  ate  no  circumstances 
ded  upon  to  shew  that  the 
der  is  in  this  country  animo  re- 
di,  and  that  he  has  formed  a 
and  permanent  domicil  here,  find 
condescendence  insufficient  to  es- 
di  tlie  competency  of  the  Court 


to  entertain  the  present  action;  Init 
allow  the  pursuer  to  give  in  on  addi> 
tional  condescendence,  staling  all  facts 
and  circumstances  tending  to  prove 
that  the  defender  has  come  to  tiiia 
country  animo  remantnuli."  Thepur« 
auer  ^ave  in  another  condescendence, 
containing  various  alk^lions  as  to 
acts  of  adultery  committed  by  tlie  de- 
fender with  a  woman  who  bad  accom- 
panied him  irom  London  ;  and  as  to 
residence  in  Scotland,  it  was  nam^" 
averred,  that  "  the  pursuer  had  not 
learned  where  tliey  resided  from  th^ 
month  of  January  to  the  month  of 
March ;  but  on  the  day  of  that 

month  they  were  found  living  at  the 
house  of  Mrs  Mackiunon  at  Porto - 
hello,  and  there  they  lived  at  bed  and 
board  together  as  husband  and  wi& 
till  towards  the  end  of  ApriL  Tiie 
defender,  with  the  said  woman,  theu 
removed  to  Mrs  Gray's  in  Greenside 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  lived  there 
at  bed  and  board  as  husband  and  wife 
diuriitg  the  space  of  about  one  month  ; 
immediately  after  which  he  received 
his  citation  in  the  present  action  of 
divorce."  To  this  last  condescendence 
no  answer  was  made  by  the  defender. 
The  Court  having  proceeded  to  de- 
cide the  cause,  two  of  the  Judges  wer* 
of  opinion,  that  the  tacts  alleged  1^  '"^ 
the  pursuer  were  insufficieot  to  estidw 
lish  that  the  defender  had  changed  his 
original  domicil  of  England.  It  did 
not  appear  that  he  had  come  here 
animo  remanendi.  If  he  had  died  in- 
testate at  the  date  of  his  citation,  his 
moveable  estate  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  law  of  Eng.* 
land.  There  were  two  kinds  of  do- 
micil known  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 
The  one  was  the  real  domicil,  with 
the  intention  of  making  this  kingdom 
the  place  of  Ids  pennauent  alwde ;  the 
other  the  presumptive  domicil,  as- 
sumed, in  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  from 
a  residence  of  forty  days,  in  order  to 
found  a  jurisdiction  by  citation  left  at 
his  dwelling-place,  when hecould  not  be 
served  with  a  personal  execution.  This 
presumptive  domicil,  they  observed, 
made  no  idteration  as  to  any  condition 
of  a  contract  entered  into  between  fo- 
reigners in  their  own  country;  tbe 
rule  as  to  redress  tor  violation  must 
be  sought  in  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  defender  stoo<l  bound  to  perform 
his  engagements  to  the  pursuer.  ThTa 
was  tbe  more  necessary,  because  our 
decree  of  divorce  might  be  disregarded 
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in  ^ighad.  Siibiequent  tnarriBgcs 
might  be  oocsidered  valid  in  the  one 
country  and  null  in  tlie  other,  to  the 
d&nger  of  the  parties,  of  their  off- 

Siiig,  and  of  the  good  order  of  bo- 
ty, — Another  of  the  Judges  thought 
the  aotion  should  be  dismissed,  though 
upon  differ«Qt  grounds.  The  mairiage, 
he  obBervcd,  was  an  English  contraet ; 
the  law  of  England,  therefore,  fell 
to  be  preferred  aa  the  ies  loci  con^- 
tractuji,  even  if  the  defender  had 
chnngetl  his  proper  domicil,  and  had 
become  a  subject  of  the  luw  of  Scot- 
land. But  the  law  of  England  de- 
clared a  marriage  under  it  to  be  indis- 
soluble ;  the  parties  bound  thennselvcs 
to  each  other  indissolubly;  the  con- 
tract was  therefore  not  only  is  dis- 
soluble in  England,  but  in  any  other 
country  to  which  either  of  them  iniglit 
remove. 

The  remaining  Judge  of  the  Con- 
aistorial  Court  thought  that  the  Court 
ought  to  sustain  its  jurisdiction,  so  far 
aa  to  go  into  the  question.  It  wns  a 
different  matter  what  rule  of  law  ought 
to  gOTem  the  decision.  The  putBUer 
undertook  te  prove  injuries  for  which 
redreaapomewhere  must  be  competent. 
If  the  Court  refused  to  entertain  the 
eattse  at  all,  they  would  place  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  the  country 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  aa  to  con- 
jugal duties  and  wrongs. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  was : 
— **  In  respect  the  pursuer  and  dc- 
i  fender  are  English,  and  never  coha- 
bited OS  husband  and  wife  in  Scothind ; 
and  that  there  are  no  sufficient  cir- 
cumstances stated  to  prove  or  render  it 
presumeable  that  the  defender  has 
taken  up  a  fixed  and  permanent  resi- 
dence in  this  country:  Find  that  the 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  pre- 
sent instance ;  therefore  dismiss  tlie 
present  action,  and  decern." 

A   bill  of  advocation   having   been 

S resented  to  the  Superior  Court,  Lord 
leadowbank.  Ordinary,  remitte<l  the 
case  to  the   Commissaries,   with  in- 
structions to  alter  the  above   judg- 
ment, and  proceed  in  the  action.    His 
Lordahip's  interlocutor  was  accompa- 
'  nied  by  s  very  able  and  ingenious  note, 
wfaemn   he  pointed  out  the  various 
^foanda  on  which  his  opinion  rested. 
Among  other  reasons  for  altering  the 
judgment   of  the  Commissaries,    his 
1:  Lordship  remarks,     "  The  establish- 
I  jitent  of  a  domicil  has  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  either  the  obligation  to 


fulfil  the  obligatory  duties  ( 
niestic  relations,  or  the  oennet 
enforcing  it.  A  person,  we 
he  Sets  his  foot  in  Sootlonil,  is  g 
bound  to  maintain  his  wife  ui 
as  after  forty  days'  residence 
and  if  he  turned  tbem  oot  d 
destitute,  the  first  day  be  0ri< 
is  unquestionably  as  liable  to ' 
for  aliment,  adherence,  &c,  t 
had  committed  this  outragBtn 
ed  forty  days  in  one  houM, 
found  in  person  to  receive  a  i 
a  domicil  is  of  ooxwequence;  t 
of  no  consequence,  in  such  a 
tlie  foreigner  is  cited  in  person 
residence  is  suiheienily  atet 
The  unimu*  remanendi  BSJ 
great  consequence  to  cstahliHh 
sumptions  on  wliich  the  dist 
of  succession  in  moveables  is  f 
to  depend ;  but  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  constitution  of 
cil  for  ciution  by  forty  days'  n 
nor  form  any  requisite,  for  ili< 
of  u  [lersoniil  citation,  to  an  i 
obtaining  redress  of  civil  wron 
than  fur  puuit^hnient  of  acnn 
can  those  suits  which  invoh 
onej(  stafun  admit  of  any  diffei 
eideration.  In  all  cases  wl 
status  claimed  or  decerned 
gentium,  the  competent  o 
such,  wliercver  the  persoD  ( 
is  found,  is  obviously  necesst 
domcBtic  relations  concern 
the  most  immediate  comfort 
and  the  well-being  ol'  sociii 
where  the  parties  concerrted 
sent,  it  is  impossible  to  leai 
Greek  Calends,  as  the  in  I 
complained  of  does,  the 
them,  without  incurring  thi 
of  a  deyiegati'ijustitice. 

In  obedience  to  the  retoltfS 
Meadowbank,*  the  Commiari 
tered  their  judgment ;  and 
being  allowed,  and  the  alle^ 
tlie  pursuer  establislied,  ^^ 
divorce,  a  vinculo  mat*^^ 
given  in  common  form.     ^* 

The  instructions  of  Lord  ! 
bank,  in  the  case  of  UUertoi 
probably  have  ever  after  eci 

*  His  Lonbtiip  did  not  reporf 
to  the  Division  of  the  Court  of 
which  be  belonged,  becaoae,  as  b 
himself,  '*  harmg  been  udsucca 
pursuit  of  a  doubt,  it  appeared  i 
becoming  tixA  inexpedient  to  taki 
th»t  imp&«d  &  doubt  to  exiat  Mk| 
so  nmcn  importance.' 
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Court,  had  not  the 

thrown  open  by 

have  already  al- 

of  Lindsay  and 

SBse  which  came  before 
kl  Court,  after  the  remit 
of  Lords  in  the  appeal 
V.  Lindsay,  was  that  of 
■  In  that  case  the  Com- 
effect  to  the  lex  loci  con- 
he  Lord  Ordinary  altered 
rt.  As  tliat  case  was  not 
re  the  whole  Court  of 
'erguason  has  not  thought 
>ritii  the  plan  uf  his  book 
He  has,  however,  iu  his 
'en  a  statement  of  the 
'.,  and  has  also  given^ 
;th,  the  opinions  of  the 
Primary  Court,  to  which 
of  our  readers  as  have 
J  to  know  upon  what 
Commissaries  founded 
for  the  supremacy  of  the 
ractvt, — or  any  zest  for 
s  those  of  Huber,  Voet, 
lerigan,  Ranchin,  &c. 
krquently  referred  to  by 
udges  of  the  Condatorial 

d  case  reported  by  Mr 
^  that  of  Jane  Ountze  or 
hpStinipson  Levett.  The 
bh  occurred  in  this  case  is 
tohavebeen,  "Whether 
tulo  should  be  granted,  in 
the  law  of  the  Scot- 
Son,  although  the  parties 
and  have  been  married  in 
i  retain  their  doraicil  in 
at  the  date  of  the  action, 
Dund  that  the  defender 
!d  and  convenetl  in  Scot- 
lltery  committed  there  ?" 
were  EngUsh;  and  the 
It  forth  in  the  pursuer's 
ce  were,  That  the  par- 
ularly  married  (28  th  Ju- 
.ngland — they  continued 

Bfether  till  October  IS  10, 
ender  deserted  his  house 
1,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
Temnle  Coffee-house  in 
tere  he  remained  about 
iths :  That,  of  this  date, 
he  came  to  Scotland,  and 
id  in  thia  country  ever 
I  he  resided  in  the  town  of 
Berwickshire  till  August 
removed  to  Coldstream  in 
ty,  where  he  remained 
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till  July  16U;  then  rtmoved  to  Ed- 
inburgh, where  he  has  since  resided : 
That  trom  the  time  of  his  coming  to 
Scotland,  he  cohabited  with  a  woman 
whom  he  described  as  his  wife  :  That, 
since  February  1813,  he  has  had  no 
lodging  or  dwelling-house  of  any  kind, 
or  {iloce  of  busineBs,  in  England. 

The  defender  did  not  enter  any  ap- 
pearance ;  and  upon  conaideration  6f 
the  pleadinj;  tor  the  pursuer,  two  of 
the  four  Judges  were  for  dismissing 
the  action,  both  Ijccause  the  marriage 
liad  been  celebrated  in  England,  and 
because  the  parties  had  their  domidl 
iu    that   country ;   and  therefore  the 
law  of  England  should  be  adopted  as 
the  rule  of  decision.     The  reasunii^ 
upon  which  this  opinion  was  formed 
is  fully  reported  by  Mr  Fergusaon, 
but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  at 
present  to  recapitulate  it.     The  other 
two  Judges  of  the  Primary  Court  were 
also  of  opinion  that  divorce  a  vincvla 
matrimonii  could  not  be  granted  ;  but 
they  reste<l  that  opinion  solely  upon 
the  ground,  that  the  real  domicil  of 
the  parties  appeared  to  be  in  England 
at  the  date  of  the  action.     The  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  (9th  December 
18U)  therefore  was :  "  In  respect  that 
the  parties  confessedly  are  English, 
and  the  marriage  between  them  was 
celebrated  in  England,  and  that  die 
permanent  domicil  and  true  residence 
of  both,  since  their  marriage,  has  al- 
ways been,  and  now  is  in  England ; 
Find,  that  the  alleged  commission  of 
adultery  by  the  defender  in  Scotland, 
and  his  residence  liere,  which,  by  the 
pursuer's  own  statement,  appears  to 
be  temporary  and  transient,  can  bare 
no  effect  to  alter  the  condition  of  the 
marriage  between  the  parties  as  in- 
dissoluble, secundum  legem  Ixjci  ron- 
tractuji :     Therefore    find,    that    this 
Court   cannot  pronounce  sentence  of 
divorce  a  vinmlo  matrimonii,  in  terras 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  hbel :  assoil- 
zie the  defender,  and  decern."    The 
case  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
review  of  the  Superior  Court,  by  bill 
of  advocation,  and  was  by  Lonl  Reston 
reported  to  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Court  of  SesaioD,  along  with  the  cases 
of  Edmonstone  and  Forbes,  to  be  af- 
terwards noticed.    The  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Review,  in  oil  those  cases, 
will  be  stated,  after  we  have  given  a 
short   account  of  the  proceedings  in 
each  of  them  before  the  Prituary  Court, 
In  the  case  of  Thomas  Stirling  £d- 
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rnonstone  v.  Annabella  Lockliart  or 
EdmonEtonej  which  is  the  next  in  or- 
der of  Mr  FergusBon's  reports,  the 
question  at  issue  was,  "  Whether  the 
redress  tor  adultery  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  separation  a  menxa  et  t/toro, 
because  the  marriage  had  been  cele- 
brated in  England,  although  the  par- 
ties were  Scots,  and  hod  their  only 
domicil  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the 
action  ?" 

The  pursuer  was  born  and  educated 
in  Scotland,  and  inherited  a  small  pa- 
trimony, secured  in  an  heritable  bond, 
in  Scotland.     He  had  at  one  period 
been  in  the  army,  but  retxirned   to 
Scotland.     He  afterwards  obtained  a 
company  in  a  Scots  militia  regiment, 
stationed  in  England ;  he  there  mar- 
ried, in  1805,  the  sister  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  a  Scotswoman ;   the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  EngUsh 
form — the  contract  was  drawn  up  in 
the  Scots  form. — Soon  after  the  mar- 
riage they  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
they  cohabited  as  husband  and  wife 
for  about  eight  years.     The  pursuer 
accused  her  of  having  there  committed 
acts  of  adultery  with  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whereupon  he  raised  an  action 
of  divorce  before   the  Commissaries. 
Her  defence  was,  that  the  marriage 
having  been  celebrated  under  the  Eng- 
lish law  could  not  be  dissolved  by  ju- 
dicial sentence.    Two  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Consistorial  Court  were  for  sus- 
taining the  action,  on  the  ground  that 
the  real  domicil  of  the  parties  was  in 
Scotland.    The  other  two  Judges  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  Enghsh  rule  ought 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  contract  was 
entered  into  in  England.     By  a  rule 
of  Court,  in  cases  of  equality,  judg- 
ment goes  in  favour  of  the  defender, 
the  interlocutor  of  the  Commissaries 
therefore  was,  "In  respect,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  their  marriage  was  regu- 
larly solemnized  in  England ;  Find, 
that  neither  the  alleged  domicil  of  the 
parties  in  thie  kingdom,  nor  the  alleg- 
ed commission  of  adultery  here  by  the 
defender,  can  have  the  etfect  of  alter- 
ing the  condition  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  an  indissoluble  ,fe- 
eundum  legem  Ixi  coniractuK,  so  as  to 
authorize  this  Court  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  divorce  a  vinruJo  nwtrimom." 
n'his  judgment  was  brought  under  re- 
view, along  with  that  in  the  case  of 
Edmobstone  already  mentioned,  and 
that  of  Forbes  now  to  be  noticed. 
The  Cdse  of  the  Honourable  Mrs 
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Mary  fiutler  v.  the  Honotirable  Fr-^ 
derick  Augustus  Forbes  (5th  M<rcb 
1817^,  was  that  of  Irish  parties,  ■» 
marriage  had  been  celebrated  in 
land,  in  1791,  and  who  had  imnie 
ately  therealter  returned  to   Ireiiuij 
and  hved  there  during  the  whole 
riod  of  their  cohabitation.     The  pu 
suer  alleged,  that  the  defender  hadi 
terwords  come  to   Scotland,  and 
m&ined  here  without  any  fixed  sb 
from  December  1813  to  March 
when  he  was  personally  cited  at  Edin*] 
burgh  ;  and  that  during  his  reside 
in  this  kingdom  he   had  commiti 
adultery.     The  Judges  of  the  Con 
torial  Court  were  equally  dividel,  i 
to  whether  the  case  ought  to  be  dedd 
ed  by  the  law  of  the  country  in  whio 
the  contract  was  entered  into,  or  ths 
of  the  country  in  which  the  parties  ba 
their  rejil domicil.  Judgment  wast' 
fore  given  for  the  defender  (ac 
to  the  rule  of  Court  in  cnses  of  i 
ty),  finding  that  this,  being  a  qi 
olstatus,  must  be  determined  ace 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,   where  ihil 
parties  had  their  domicils  at  the  tic 
of  contracting,  and  which  tliey  ha*, 
not  changed.     Against  this  judgment 
a  bill  of  advocation  was  presented. 

These  tliree  last  coses  were  reported 
by  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  the  Judge* 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  rf 
Session,  who  ordered  the  point  to  be  ' 
solemnly  argued  in  their  presence,  and  I 
also  put  the  following  questions  to  the  | 
other  ten  Judges : 

"  Is  it  a  valid  defence  against  an  a 
of  divorce  in  Scodand,  on  account  of  i 
tery  committed  Uiece,  that  the  maiiii^hMi ' 
been  celebnted  in  England  ? 

"  Or,  that  the  parties  had  been  domiciled 
there,  when  the  marriage  had  been  cdefant* 
ed  in  Scotland  ? 

"  Or,  wiU  it  materially  affect  the  ieteatt, 
that  the  parties,  tlioiagh  married  in  Eo^ 
land,  were  Scots  [jetvons,  who  had  tbetoi* 
ter  cohabited  in  Scotland,  and  continiMl 
domiciled  there  ?" 

The  answer  was  as  follows : 

"  The  ten  Judges,  to  whom  die  aborc 
question  has  been  referred,  liaving  maturoly 
considered  it  separately,  and  liariag  ab* 
conversed  together  on  the  subject,  are  uot- 
nitnoiuly  of  opinion. 

"  That  it  is  nut  a  valid  defence 
an  action  of  divorce  in  Scotland  for  i 
comtDitted  there,  that  the  maniagc  ] 
celebrated  in  England. 

*'  Nor  that  the  pardes  had  been  dotniciU 
there  when  the  nmrriuge  hiid  been  celebnt' 
ed  in  Scodand. 

"  And,  lasUif,  ^'><y  ^K  0^  opinion,  ^ 
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liea  ue  9aots  pcnons  happening  to 
kngland  when  tlidr  tDnTTL^!^  was  ce- 
lt but  who  thereafter  returned  to 
d,  aad  cohabited  and  continued  do- 

therc,  that  these  drcuimtanccs  can 
id  the  defence  against  an  action  of 
in  Scotland  for  adultery  committed 
Ki  the  ground  that  the  marriage  liad 
lebrate<I  in  England.  On  the  oon- 
hey  ore  of  opinion,  tltat  these  dr- 
ices  will  mntcri&lly  support  the  plea 
lunucr  of  tlie  divorce. 

giving  this  opinion,  they  tlunk  it 
y  to  add,  that  they  take  it  for  grant- 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  jurisdic- 
the  Court  from  the  want  of  that  rc- 

or  domicil  in  the  parties  which  k 
J  ttt  found  civil  jurisdiction.  And 
It  there  is  no  proof  of  collusion  be- 
lie parties,  cither  by  direct  efidcnce 
sairily  arising  out  of  the  drcuni- 

of  the  case,  as  they  mean  to  give 
litiion  only  on  the  abstract  i|uestion 
hem,  and  to  say  that  the  mere  tact 
aaiTiagc  having  been  celebrated  in 
Hi  whether  between  Englisli  or  Scots 

b  not  per  te  u  defence  againut  an 
)f  divorce  for   adultery  comiuittcd 

the  5th  Marcli  ISIG,  the  cose 
)a  be  ileddetl  by  the  Judges  of 
und  Divi!<iun.  Their  Lordships 
oaniiDously  of  opinion  that  the 
'  Edu)oustune  ought  to  be  rew 
to  the  CommisGaries,  with  in- 
ms  to  recall  their  interlocutor, 
oceed  in  the  action.*  In  the 
if  Forbes  and  Lcvett,  Lords 
!?,  Bannatyue,  and  Ilobcrtson 
,ord  Justice  Clerk  dissenting), 
xl  to  remit  to  the  Comtnissaries 
e  further  inquiry  as  to  the  do- 
Lords  Glenlee  and  Bannatyne 
,t  it  nect-ssary  to  inquire  uito 
nicil  of  the  pursuer  as  well  as 
ifender,  but  the  Court  being 
'  divided  upon  that  point,  the 
kmI  over  for  the  opuiion  of  Lord 
y,  who  (29tli  May  and  Isl  June 
u^wn  tilt'  grounds,  that  tlie 
of  this  coiuitry  were  bound  to 
eir  own  redress,  and  pardculur* 
■  so  two  C.1KCS  the  pursu- 
whojic.  domicil,  except 
case  ot  regular  separation,  fol- 
liat  of  the  husband's,  was  of 
I,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  in- 
Dto  the  domicil  of  the  pursuers. 
GB8CS  of  Forbes  and  Levett  were 
ire  remitted  to  the  Coiniiiissa- 

^Bllut ructions  were  obeyed  by  the 
Kics ;  but  on  a  prout  being  allowed, 
:  waa  taken  out  ol  Cuun  by  wuipro' 


ries,  with  inctmetionfl  "  to  recall  their  c 
former  interlocatorj  to  allow  the  pur«, 
suer  to  prove  that  tlie  defender  wa». 
domiciled,  and  residinp:  in  Scotland ', 
when  tlic  action  was  raised,  and  also 
to  make  what  inquiry  they  may  tliink 
proper  and  competent,  in  order  to  ■ 
certain  whether  the  present  procesK  1 
collusive,  and  thereafter  to  proceed  i 
cording  to  law." 

Upon  taking  further  evidence  as 
tlie  domicil  in  both  cases,  tlie  Cooiinis 
sarics  were  satisfied  that  Ute  dcfendei 
was  not  in  cither  case  in  Scotland^ 
animo  rem/incndi,  tliey  therefore  dia 
missed  the  actions  ;  but,  ujwn  second] 
bills  of  advocation  being  prciscnted,j 
they  were  directed  to  alter  their  judg>g 
raent,  and  proceed  in  the  ilivorces 
The  proof  being  satisfactory  in  both^ 
cases,  decrees  of  divorce  were  pro* 
nounced. 

The  onJyotl)cr  case  reported  by  ilrj 
Fergusson,  is  that  of  Mrs  Lucy  Kibble 
white  u.  Daniel  Rowland. 

This  case  cumc  before  the  Coinmis*! 
sarics,  while  the  three  hsx  mentioooi^ 
cases  were  yet  in  dependence.  Thej 
parties  were  citizens  of  Loudon — weroi 
married  there  in  1807,  and  there  only| 
had  cohabited.  In  August  18 It, 
was  alli^ed,  the  defender  departed  out 
a  jnunt  to  the  English  Lakes,  and  ufker»| 
wards  proceeded  to  Kdiiiburgh,  where^ 
he  committed  adultery  with  a  woman| 
who  had  come  to  him  tVoin  London.^ 
He  was  personally  cited  in  Octoborj 
1814,  and  immediately  set  off  for  IjOII-j 
don.  None  of  the  parties  therefore, 
appeared  to  have  ha<l  any  couiiexioa, 
with  Scotland  further  than  the  defen^^ 
der's  visit  for  six  or  seven  weeks. 

The  Judges  of  the  Consisiorial  Court 
dismissetl  the  Rction,  ujiou  tlie  ground,, 
tliat  marriage  wilh  indissoluble  by  thcr 
law  of  Eugland,  which  was  both  thcr 
locus  contractus  and  the  real  domicil 
of  the  parties.     The  judgment  of  tliDjI 
Comiuissaries  was  brought  under  rtyj] 
view,  by  a  bill  of  advocation,  presontod^^ 
to  Lord  Cringletie,  who  reported  the, 
case  to  the  First  Division  of  the  Courtt* 
but  it  was  remitted  to  the  Second  Di-. 
vision,  who  (Lord  Glen !       i.-.:,  -j 
remitted  to  the  Couuni 
ijtructions  to  alter  tliu>  >jiL..ai...ci..v,, 
and  proceed  in  the  divorce  acci>rdine  1 
to   law^   which   iustruotioiie  wure  ^\ 
course  obeyed. 

It  is  now  therefore  Settled,  «£  £ir  i 
the  Court  of  Review  iu  Scotlaml  can  ^ 
guttle  <Luy  queiitiou,  that  out  Coe^vU)*  j 
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nionstoae  v.  Aimabella  Lockhort  or 
£(liDonstouc,  which  ia  the  next  in  or- 
der of  Mr  Fergusson's  reports,  the 
question  at  issue  was,  "  Whether  the 
redress  for  adultery  sliould  not  be  re- 
stricted to  separation  o  mema  et  Ikoro, 
because  the  marriage  had  been  cele- 
brated in  England,  although  the  par- 
ties were  Scots,  and  had  their  only 
domicil  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the 
action  ?" 

The  pursuer  was  born  and  educated 
ia  Scotland,  and  inherited  a  small  pa- 
Ijimony,  secured  in  an  heritable  bond, 
in  Scotland.    He  had  at  one  period 
been  in  the  army,  but  returned   to 
Scotland.     He  afterwards  obtained  a 
company  in  u  Scots  mihtia  regiment, 
stationed  in  England ;  he  there  mar- 
ried,  in  1805,  the  sister  of  the  com- 
maading  officer,  a  Scotswoman;    the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  English 
form — ^the  contract  was  drawn  up  in 
the  Soots  form. — Soon  after  the  mar- 
riage they  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
they  cohabited  as  husband  and  wife 
for  about  eight  years.     The  pursuer 
accused  her  of  having  there  committed 
acts  of  adultery  with  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whereupon  he  raised  an  action 
of  divorce  before   the  CommiBSories. 
\' Her  defence  was,  that  the  marriage 
liaving  been  celebrated  under  the  Eng- 
lish law  could  not  be  dissolved  by  ju- 
dicial sentence.    Two  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Consistoriai  Court  were  for  sus- 
taining tlie  action,  on  the  ground  that 
the  real  domicil  of  the  parties  was  in 
Scotland.    The  other  two  Judges  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  English  rule  ought 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  contract  was 
entered  into  in  England-     By  a  nile 
of  Court,  in  cases  of  equality,  judg- 
ment goes  in  favour  of  the  defender, 
the  interlocutor  of  the  Commissaries 
therefore  was,  "  In  respect,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  their  marriage  was  regu- 
larly solemnized  in   England  ;  Find, 
tlwt  neither  the  alleged  domicil  of  the 
|Mirties  in  this  kingdom,  nor  the  alleg- 
ed commLssion  of  adultery  here  by  the 
deibnder,  «au  have  tlie  effect  of  alter- 
ing the  conilitiou  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  as  indissoluble  te- 
■eundvm  legem  loci  contractus,  to  as  to 
authorize  this  Court  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimofii." 
This  judgment  was  brought  under  re- 
view, along  with  that  in  the  case  of 
fdmouBtone  already  mentioned,  and 
that  of  Forbes  now  to  be  noticed. 
The  case  of  the  Honourable  Mrs 
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Mary  Butler  «.  the  Honourablo  Fre- 
derick Augustus  Forbes  (5th  Msrdi 
1817^,  wasthatof  Irisli  parties,  wbcsi: 
raamage  had  been  celebrated  in  Scot- 
laud,  in  1791,  and  who  had  immedi- 
ately thereafter  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  hved  there  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  their  cohabitation.  The  pur- 
suer alleged,  that  the  defender  hadaf- 
terwiu-dy  come  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
mained here  without  any  fixed  abode 
from  December  1813  to  March  18U, 
when  he  was  personally  cited  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  that  during  his  rcsidoiK 
in  this  kingdom  he  had  comroittcd 
adultery.  The  Judges  of  the  Coojdi- 
torial  Court  were  equally  divided,  is 
to  whether  the  case  ought  to  be  dedd- 
ed  by  the  law  of  the  country  in  whidi 
the  contract  was  entered  into,  or  thit 
of  the  countryin  which  the  parties  hid 
theirrcaldomicil.  Judgment wMthfie* 
Ifbre  given  for  the  defender  (accordil^ 
to  the  rule  of  Court  in  ca-ws  of  equali- 
ty), finding  that  this,  being  a  quealisD 
ofsfatux,  must  be  determined  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  where  tlw 
parties  hud  their  domicUs  at  the  time 
of  contracting,  and  which  they  hare 
not  changed.  Against  this  judgmeot 
a  bill  of  advocation  was  presented- 

These  three  last  cases  were  reported 
by  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  the  Judgd 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  ordered  the  point  to  be 
solemnly  argued  in  their  presence,  and 
also  put  the  following  questions  to  tbe 
other  ten  Judges: 

"  Is  it  a  valid  defence  against  an  ocdoii 
of  divorce  in  Soodand,  on  account  of  adul- 
tery committed  there,  that  the  marriage  hid 
been  celebrated  in  England  ? 

"'  Or,  tliat  the  parties  had  been  domiciled 
there,  when  the  mairiage  had  been  celebntt- 
ed  in  Scotland  ? 

"  Or,  will  it  materially  affect  the  defence, 
that  the  p&rties,  though  married  ia  Eng- 
land, were  Scots  persona,  who  had  tbeitnf- 
ter  cohabited  in  Scodand,  and  continued 
domiciled  there?" 

The  answer  was  as  follows ; 

*'  The  ten  Judges,  to  whom  the  abim 
question  has  been  referred,  having  maturely 
considered  it  sepanttely,  and  hnving  alid 
conversed  together  on  the  subject,  are  uiuk 
nimousljr  of  opinion. 

"  That  it  is  not  a  valid  defence  aguDft 
an  acUon  of  divorce  in  Scotland  for  adnlteiy 
committed  there,  that  the  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  in  England. 

"  Nor  that  the  parues  had  been  domiciled 
there  when  the  marriage  hod  been  celebtat* 
ed  in  Scodand. 

••  And,  Liitiv,  ^*y  "^  of  opinion,  wl 
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the  partJM  «M  8oot»  penom  happeniDg  to 
h«  ia  England  when  their  nuurljige  was  ce- 
k-bmied,  but  who  thcreaAer  returned  to 
Scotland,  .-uul  cohabited  And  continued  do- 
cilc-d  tlicre,  tluic  tLesc  circumstances  can 
cr  aid  the  defence  against  an  action  of 
oree  iit  Scotland  for  adultery  committed 
icrt;,  on  the  ground  that  tile  marriage  had 
been  celebrated  in  England.  On  tJie  oon- 
they  arc  of  opinion,  tliat  these  cir- 
ices  will  mnti-rially  support  tlie  plea 
purmcr  of  tlic  divorce. 
giving  this  opinion,  tliey  think  it 
to  add,  that  tlicjjr  take  it  for  grant- 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  jurisdic- 
the  Court  from  the  want  of  that  re- 
or  domicil  in  the  parties  which  is 
to  found  civil  jwrisdiction.  And 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  collusion  be- 
the  parties,  either  by  direct  evidence 
ecessarily  arising  out  of  the  drcum- 
of  the  case,  as  they  mean  to  give 
ion  only  on  the  abstract  question 
them,  and  to  say  tliat  the  mere  lact 
xnarriage  having  been  celebrated  in 
nd,  whether  bdwecn  English  or  Scots 
e$,  is  not  per  tc  a  defence  against  an 
of  divorce  for   adultery   committed 

On  the  5th  Marcli  181(5,  the  case 
.eami?  to  be  deciileil  by  the  Judges  of 
'.  Divialou.  Their  Lordships 
i  >  iimoualy  ofoiuniou  that  tlie 
of  Etlmoiistone  ought  to  be  re- 
litted  to  the  Cumiuissarieiij  with  lii^ 
actions  to  recall  their  interlocutor, 
Bd  proceed  in  the  action.*  lu  the 
of  Forbes  and  Lcvett,  Lords 
klrulce,  Banuatyne,  and  Robertson 
He  Lord  Justice  Clerk  dissenting), 
ro|>osi'd  to  remit  to  the  Commissaries 
iwikc  further  inquiry  as  to  the  do- 
idl.  Lords  Glenlee  and  Bannatyne 
gught  it  uecessury  to  inquire  into 
be  domicil  of  the  pursuer  as  well  as 
be  defender,  but  the  Court  being 
)tisUy  divided  upon  that  point,  the 
stood  over  for  the  opinion  of  Lord 
^ttnilly,  who  (29tli  May  and  1st  Jmie 
il«),  uiion  the  grouuds,  that  the 
»urls  of  tills  country  were  bound  to 
|ve  tlicir  own  redress,  and  particular- 
ihul  in  these  two  cai>es  the  pursu- 
werc*  wives,  whoso  dojnicil,  except 
of  regular  aepiuratiou,  fol- 
"f  tlu)  hosbond's,  wtt.s  of 
inioii,  tliat  it  was  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  domicil  of  the  pursuers. 
,  The  casci  of  Forbes  and  Levctt  were 
ivSota  remitted  to  the  Coinmissa< 


'These  Inst  ructions  wcte  obeyed  by  the 
tjitries ;  but  un  a  iiroof  being  alio«red, 
was  lakeu  out  of  Court  by  louqwO' 

Vot.  IJ. 
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ries,  with  inEtmctions  "  to  recall  their  : 
former  interlocutor,  to  allow  the  pur- 
suer to  prove  that  the  defender  was 
domiciled,  and  residing  in  Scotland^ 
when  tlie  action  was  raised,  and  also 
to  make  what  inquiry  they  may  think 
proper  and  competent,  in  order  to  as- 
certain wliether  the  present  process  be 
collusive,  and  thereafter'  to  proceed  ac^ 
cording  to  law." 

Upon  taking  further  evidence  as  to 
the  domicil  in  both  cases,  the  Comniis-  . 
saries  were  satisfied  that  tlie  defender 
was    not  in   either  case  in  Scotland, 
animo  remanendi,  they  therefore  dis-  • 
missed  the  actions  ;  but,  upon  second , 
bills  of  advocation    being  presented, 
they  were  directed  to  alter  their  judg-  . 
ment,    and   proceed   in  the  divorces. . 
The  proof  being  satisfactory  in  both  - 
cases,    decrees  of  divorce  were  pro-.- 
nounced. 

The  only  other  case  reporteil  by  Mr 
Fergusson,  is  that  of  Mrs  Lucy  Kibble- 
white  V.  Daniel  Uowland.  , 

This  case  came  before  the  Coinniis- 
saries,  while  the  three  last  mentioned 
cases  were  yet  in  dependence.  The 
parties  were  citizens  of  London— were 
married  there  in  ia07,  and  tliere  only 
had  cohabited.  In  August  1814,  as 
was  idli^nl,  the  defender  departed  on 
a  jaunt  to  the  English  lakes,  and  after- , 
wards  proceedetl  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  committed  adultery  with  a  woman 
who  had  come  to  him  from  London. 
He  was  personally  cited  in  Octobur 
IBli,  and  immediately  set  oiF  for  Lon- 
don. None  of  the  parties  therefore 
appeared  to  have  liJwl  any  connexion 
with  Scotland  further  than  the  defen.^ 
der's  visit  for  six  or  seven  weeks. 

Th«  Judges  of  theCoiisistorial  Court 
dismissetl  the  action,  uiion  the  ground 
that  marriage  was  indissoluble  by  the 
law  of  England,  wliich  was  both  the 
hcua  contractux  and  tho  real  domicil 
of  tlie  parties.  The  judgment  of  the 
Coinmistiories  was  brought  under  re- 
view, by  a  bill  of  advocation,  prescnitxjl 
to  Lord  Cringlelie,  who  rcportctl  the 
case  to  the  First  Division  of  the  Court, 
but  it  was  remitted  to  the  ijccond  Di- 
vision, who  (Lord  Glenlee,  dLsscnting} 
remitted  to  the  Commissaries,  with  Jn- 
Btructions  to  alter  tlieir  interlocutor, 
ainl  proceed  in  the  divorce  .iceording 
to  law,  which  iustructioiie  were  of 
course  obeyed. 

It  is  now  therefore  settled,  jia  fitr  as 
the  Court  of  Kcview  in  Scotland  can 
settle  any  question,  that  ouc  Coo^iEtOo 


rial  Court  has  a  power  to  grant  divorce 

0  vinculo  mairTtnoiiii,  upon  proof  of 
adultery,  in  what  country  soever  tbe 
DiarriiSge  may  huve  been  celebrated,  or 
wherever  the  parties  may  have  their 
real  doraidl,  providetl  the  defender  is 
found  within  the  territory  of  Scotland. 
But  if  the  Courts  of  England  do  not 
recognize  a  decree  of  the  Scots  Consis- 
torial  Court,  dissolving  a  marriage  ce- 
lebrated in  England,  many  painfiil  and 
disagreeable  consequences  may  result. 
A  second  marriage,  contracted  on  the 
faith  of  the  validity  of  the  Scotch  di- 
vorce, may,  as  in  the  case  of  Lolly,  be 
deemed  a  crime,  and  the  party  doom- 
ed to  punishment.  The  offspring  of 
such  marriages  may  be  held  Incapable 
of  succeeding  to  property  in  Englancl ; 
and  numberless  questions  may  arise 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  descendants 
of  those  over  whom  our  Consistorial 
Courts  have  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
which  till  now  has  been  thought  un- 
challengeable. These  and  other  seri- 
ous evils  must  be  the  result  of  such  a 
contrariety  b<;tween  the  laws  of  two 
branches  of  the  same  state ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  evil  can  be  re- 
moved without  legislative  interference. 
What  remedy  may  be  atlopted  by  the 
Legislature,  should  its  interference  be 
deemed  necessary,  we  do  not  know  ; 
We  would  not  willingly  anticipate  any 
enactment  which  would  inft-inge  on 
the  present  laws  of  this  branch  of  the 
kingdom,  or  which  would  require  of 
our  Courts  to  withhold  from  foreign- 
ers that  remedy  for  wrong  which  is 
diBjiensed  to  the  subjects  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  We  do  not  view  with  so  much 
alarm,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  re- 
ports before  us  seems  to  do,  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  which 
fbreigners  might  make  of  the  remedy 

■  granted  by  our  Courts  in  cases  of  con- 
I  riigal  wrong.  If  it  is  useftil  to  the  in- 
[fiabitants  of  Scotland,  that  our  Courts 
[should  have  the  power  to  grant  di- 
j  TOTce  a  tinctdi  mutrimonii,  we  do  not 
j  think  that  any  evil  can  arise  from  ex- 

1  leniling  the  same  relief  to  all  who  come 
\  amongst  us.     If  the  redress  is  greater 

llisn    that  afforded  by  the  Courts  of 

Iheir  own  country,  it  is  so  much  the 

more  to  be  desired  ;  and  if  the  jMirty 

\  ^eking  redress  is  free  from  all  parti- 

I  fipatioD  in  the  guilt,  we  see  no  reason 

»hy  it  should  be  withheld  j  nor  do  we 

ik  the  people  of  England   would 

Iplain  of  having  placed  within  the 

,  of  thci  f^enerality  of  the  inhabit- 


ant6,  a  rWtWlf  <fl»Wh  ft  *t  ptWetit  e«i- 
fined  to  those  who  can  afford  the  «c- 
t)ense  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  We  do 
not  therefore  approve  of  tne  meastue 
proposed  by  some  of  the  Judges  of  our 
Consistorial  Court,  that  in  case  pf 
English  marriages,  our  Courts  should 
grant  divorce  a  mensa  et  Ihoro,  as  in 

England,  but  "<-•  '"  '' H-  •'  "*'  '^'"' 

solving  the  ri' 

sides  thedouLl;.  ..^  l..„.  u...  .;„  :„  .... 
expediency  of  tlic  English  divorce  a 
mensa  it  (hnro,  which  puts  an  end  to 
all  conjugal  relation,  without  permit- 
ting the  parlies  to  form  another  union, 
we  also  concur  in  the  Opinion  of  a  late 
learned  Judgt^  to  whose  view  of  tfust 
cases  we  have  already  referred  ;  *'  H 
the  law  refused  to  apply  its  tulwr  to 
the  relations  of  husband  and  v  '  " 
rent  and  child,  master  and 
among  foreigners  in  this  coumrv, 
Scotland  could  not  be  deemed  a  civil- 
ized country,  as  thereby  it  would  pft- 
mit  a  numerous  description  of  peraous 
to  traverse  it,  and  violate,  witn  utter 
impunity,  all  the  obligations  on  which 
the  principal  comforts  of  domestic  lift 
depend.  If  it  assumed  jurisdiction  In 
such  casts,  contrary  to  the  dictate  tf 
tho  interlocutor,  but  applied,  not  to  its 
own  rules,  but  the  rules  of  the  IrtW  of 
the  foreign  country  where  th I 
had  been  created,  the  supr. 
the  law  of  Scotland,  within  its  own 
territories,  would  be  com  prom  i*pd,  its 
arrangements  for  domestic  con 
Ittted,  confouilded,  and  perpl. 
powers  of  foreign  courts,  unknown  lo 
our  law  and  constitutiuu,  tisurped  and 
exercised." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  oilr 
satisfaction  with  the  very  able  inanii«r 
in  which  Mr  Fergusson  has  executed 
the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  any  explanation  ma 
necessary  to  shew  the  oonaiatency  of 
that  task  witli  the  duties  of  an  oAidttl 
station. 

The  clear  manner  in  which  the  re- 
ports are  drawn  up,  renders  the  sub- 
ject intelligible  and  interesting  even 
to  those  wno  arc  unactjuainted  wjtb 
the  forms  and  technical  language  of  a 
court  of  law  ;  and  we  trust  the  pubh- 
city  which  these  reports  may  give  to 
the  awkward  contrariety  exieling  be- 
tween the  laws  of  this  and  the  sister 
kingdom,  may  have  the  effect  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
a  point  of  so  much  international  im- 
portance. 


f0  THE  NOnril  UfG0LAKI>$. 

By  a  Lady. 


m 


Mat  my  aoa^em  way  I  trace, 
m  review  each  well-known  place, 
^  pensive  as  I  go, 
»  of  former  joy  or  wo, 
Bioe  hopes  too  fondly  priz'tl, 
too  surely  rcolizMi 
r's  dreams  and  passion's  stiife, 
that  douds  or  briglUens  life ; 
ile  I  feel  th'  inspiring  gale, 
)u'd»  I  bid  those  uioantuiuf  hsU. 

barriers  of  the  Land, 
t  majeBty  you  stand, 

the  Roman  Eagles  cowcrM, 
'a  the  invailing  ranlu  you  iowerM ; 

the  S»xon  foe  gave  way 
u  native's  fierce  array  ; 
I  your  echoes  joy'd  to  hail 
nph  of  the  free-born  Gael. 

ig  thro'  the  rugged  strait, 

uany  a  warrior  met  hia  fate  ; 

im  vi^onury  hour 

ng  remember 'd  teioi  luvc  pow'r 

£  air  with  dusky  bosts^ 

:ing  forms  of  warriors'  glioats, 

cj'r  misty  wrcatlis  tlicy  sail, 

:  kindled  plmntoms  haiL 

imdiinng  o'er  the  moonlight  heath, 
le  I  taste  its  freshening  bread), 
no'  clouds  die  brightenbg  glcuns, 
the  rush  of  mountain's  streanis* 
rat'ty  music  as  they  fall, 
ith  with  all  it.t  dreams  recall,, 
h*d  joys  I  cease  to  wail, 
ms  tny  wonted  haunts  I  hail. 

tfaiE  pause  'twixt  wo  and  fear  ? 
r  th'  involuntary  tear, 
uent  throb,  the  unconscious  start, 
I  that  presses  down  the  heart? 
icmory,  too  much  wak'd,  explores 
diwai^  view  her  hoarded  ^orcs ; 
awartl  path  once  more  I  hail, 
:  to  the  accustom 'd  vale. 
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t  &e  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 

^-lov'd  vale  I  see  no  more  ; 

iter'd  cottages  around, 

leans  with  ties  of  kindness  bound, 

9nt,  with  sympathetic  glow, 

;  the  outual  weal  or  wo. 

>w  abodes  so  dear  to  me, 

ice  lost,  no  more  I  see ; 

fill  courteous  race,  to  you 

t  unwilling  bid&  adieu. 

sida  80  rich  in  summer  flowers, 
ignuit  ihrubB,  your  birchen  bowen, 
ies  with  glancing  meteors  streaming, 
cea  in  placid  beauty  gleaming, 
rial  mists  that  meet  the  morning, 
ght'ning  wreaths  the  rucks  adorning : 
1st  wont  to  cheer  my  view, 
bwrt,  I  bid  adteiu 


III 


Yes  !  humble  frimds,  your  cordial  greeting* 
Your  bright'ning  looks  that  hall'd  our  meet. 

Your  gen  Tous  minds,  your  untaught  scnsef 
Your  native  glowing  eloquence ; 
The  graces  of  your  Celtic  tongue, 
In  which  the  loftiest  lays  were  sungt 
In  which  the  strains  that  softer  flbfr, 
Breathe  all  the  sotd  of  tender  1^0  ; 
My  earliest  feelings  all  renew, 
■Willie  thus  I  bid  y«jur  Cots  adieu. 

Wlierc  wild  woods  sigh,  and  torrents  rave. 
And  Ness,  with  pure  transparent  wave. 
Soft  murmurs  near  a  lonely  grave ; 
There  beauty,  youth,  and  talent  sleeps. 
Her  watch  the^c  faitliiul  sorrow  keeps. 
There  every  gentler  virtue  weep  : 
That  hallow'd  tomb  a  wreath  sliall  bind 
Of  sweetest  dowers  of  rarest  kind. 
As  fiur  and  spotless  as  her  mind  ; 
tiiick  gathering  mists  obscure  my  view, 
Once  more,  dear  sainted  friend,  adieu. 

JordiinfifllyOf^.  13,  I8I7. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  ^STTER,  FROM  SAJIOK 
VON  BUCK  TO  6AT>LU$SAC,  IN  Bp 
GARO  TO  MR  SCORESBV. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  communis 
eating  to  our  readers  the  following  ex->' 
tract  of  a  letter  from  the  celebrated" 
traveller    and  naturalist    Batoh    Von 
Bach,    to   Gay-Lussac.      This  letter 
contains  an  extract  of  II r  Scoresbys 
paper    on   the  Polar  Ice,    about  to' 
be  published  in  tlic  second    part  of" 
the  second  voluaie  of  the  Memoirs  of' 
the  Wernerian   Natural   History  So«' 
dety, 

•'  The  memoir  which  I  now  send''' 
you  contains  a  great  many  facts  hither-'l 
to  very  imperfectly  known,  and  make*' 
us  acquainted  witn  a  part  of  the  globe' | 
concerning  which  we  possess  very  little^l 
accurate  information.  I  confess  theU 
reading  of  this  memoir  interested  me^j 
extremely.  Theautlior,  MrScoresby," 
is  a  most  excellent  obBervcr-  He  hail 
visited  the  polar  regions  fifteen  tinies> 
and  every  year  ha.s  touched  to  80°  of| 
nortli  latitude.  His  private  papers' 
contain  numerous  observations  on  the  I 
temperature  of  the  sea,  at  its  surface^ 
and  at  different  depths.  He  has  de>i 
voted  much  time  to  the  determination'. 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  I 
the  diiFerent  tnicts  of  the  ocean  whicltf 
lie  travelled,  and  has  been  careful  Mi 
bring  with  him  bottles  of  the»e  waters,  j 


r 
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thouch  never  written  dowiij  was  mar 
tureo  in  his  luiodi  and  conceived  with 
great  felicity.  Being  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  a  perinauent  establish- 
ment, ftc  returned  in  1808  to  Uhm- 
gow,  and  in  that  yea.T  published,  in 
two  Tolumea,  a  collection  of  *'  Histo- 
rical and  Romantic  Ballads."  We 
WUeve  that  -ihnos^  all  these  jballads 
liad  been  previously  published  in  difr 
fercnt  works  ;  but  tbe  notes  with 
which  be  illustrated  tliera  ore  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  in  his  Preface 
lie  has'  given  some  atbnirable  specula- 
tions respecting  the  earlier  historical 
nml  romantic  Poetry  of  Scotbnd.  He 
had  investigated,  with  great  learning 
and  ingenuity,  tbe  introduction  of  the 
irtiiicial  Poetry  of  the  Minstrels  into 
the  difFcreiit  languages  of  Kurope,  and 
he  has  there  shewn  how  far  the  his- 
tory of  our  Scottish  romance  is  con.- 
neoted  with  that  investigation.  Tliis 
little  work  entitles  the  name  of  Finlay 
to  a  place  among  Scottish  antiquaries, 
and  to  follow  those  of  Walter  Scott 
and  R(>l)ert  Jamieson.  In  these  vo- 
lumes are  to  be  found  two  ballads  of 
FinLiy's  own  composition — written  in 
imitation  of  the  olden  times — and  they 
have  been  pronounced,  by  the  very 
best  Judge,  to  be  in  their  kind  almost 
perfect.  To  the  first  of  these  Imitar 
uons  he  prefixed  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines  : 

*'  Oh  !  in  this  deep  and  lonely  glen 

So  lovely  in  its  solitude. 
Can  thoughts  of  wo  tlic  soul  o'crflow, 

Or  au^lit  un  dreams  ot*  pence  intrude  ? 

O  can  the  gentle  stir  of  leave:*. 
The  sle4:py  note,  a«  of  a  dream, 

That  winds  below  tbe  grecn-«rood  bougb 
Tbe  murmur  of  tlie  lovely  stream  ;— 

Can  diey  of  grief  and  sorrow  tell  ? 

They  can — and  deeds  of  blood  recall  ; 
For  the  tree  waves  o'er  black  Clurciduoa- 
Tower, 

And  the  stream  runs  by  its  silent  wall 

Th'  cruel  chief  has  doom'd  to  death 
Tlie  youtlifiU  Lord  of  Dmiglasdale, 

And  there  is  not  a  man  in  all  the  Land 
That  weeps  not  when  he  hears  the  tale. 

For  the  Douglas  was  stalwarth  aye,  and  keen 

And  trusty  as  e'er  bore  lance  in  hand  ; 
And  in  bloody  fight,  with  the  Wallace  wight. 
Hod  often  rescued  fair  Scotland  ! 
About  this  time,  Professor  Richard- 
son of  Glasgow,  who  greatly  admired 
Finlay'fi  genius  and  attainments,  of- 
ferc<l,  with  his  characteristic  generosi- 
ty, to  advance  him  sufficient  capital 
iur  a  share  in  a  printing  concern.    He 
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and  bis  friend,  Mr  John  Smith,  wac 
to  have  had  the  office  of  Univcraly 
Printers ;  but,  afler  considerable  he* 
sitation,   tl)e  offer  was   declined,  »i 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a  suifident 
remuneration  for  time  or  capital  so 
employed.    At  tlvi  close  of  the  year 
IS  10,  his  boi>es  o(  a  [jennanent  situa- 
tiot^  in  Loudon  were  again  revived, 
and  he  left  Glasgow  with   u  yipw  of 
consulting  his  Q-iends,  IVfr  Wilson  and 
Mr  Blair,  then  residJent  in  EnghuuL 
At  AIolTdt,  he  was  struck,  as  it  is  now 
supposed  by  medical  men,  with  a  kind 
of  apoplectic  seizure.    Not  apprehend- 
ing, however,  any  danger,  he  did  not 
communicate  the  particulars    of  his 
situation,  either  to  the  friends  whom 
he  had  left,  or  those  whom  he  was 
going  to  visit ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  sit- 
ter nis  dcpartiu'e  from  Glasgow,  in- 
telligence was  received  by  his  friends 
there,  that  John  Finlay  was  no  more. 
He  had,  during  his  illness,  been  kind* 
ly  treated  by  the  worthy  people  with 
whom  he  lodged  ;   two  hoius  before 
his  death,  he  had  begun  a  letter  to  Mr 
John  Smith,  written  with  a  checrftd 
spirit ;  and  he  seems  to  have  slipt,  at 
lust,  out  of  life  without  struggle  and 
without  pain.     He  was  buried  iu  the 
churchyard    of   Mofl&t — a    beautiiul 
village,  which  be  especially  adoiired, 
and  in  which  the  writer  of  this  inqpeiv 
feet  memoir  had  passed  some  delightr 
ful  hours  with  him,  on  a  pedestrian 
tour  one  sliort  year  before.   His  char- 
acter has  been  drawn  by  one  who  ki^ew 
him  long  and  loved  him  well ;  and  as  it 
will  be  published  iu  the  new  Kdition  of 
his  Poeina,  we  are  now  contented  with 
this  our  feeble  tribute  of  love  and  ad* 
miration  to  the  memory  of  a  Friend 
who  will  live  for  ever  in  our  heart. 

His  chief  Poem,  "  Wallace,  or  the 
Vale  of  EllersUe,"  which  wa^  written 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  is  doubtless  aa 
imperfect  composition  ;  but  it  ilisplays 
a  wonderful  power  of  versification, 
and  contains  many  splendid  descrLp« 
tions  of  external  nature.  It  possess^ 
both  the  merits  and  defects  which 
we  look  for  in  the  early  composi  tions 
of  true  geniu&,  The  two  following 
stanzas  appear  to  us  extremely  beau^ 
tiful : 


"  When  £unt  he  felt  tbe  cultry  summer  hour. 
The  day.atar  flaming  in  the  noontide  sky. 
Loit'ring,  he  wandor'd  to  his  shadowy  bow'r. 
Where,  brawling,  flow'd  the  libelvy  stream- 
let by. 
There,  luirdJOBlumbcTS,  would  the  infantQc 
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wish  to  know  who  aiid  what  the  Be- 
ing once  was,  whose  words  have  given 
OS  80  great  delight  long  after,  not  his 
dust  aJone,  but  his  very  name  seems 
buried  in  the  grave. 

Distingiiished   as   Scotland   now  is 
"for  poetical  genius,  we  know  not,  if 
before   the  days  of  Campbell,  Scott, 
;     Byron  and  Baillie,  she  had  much  to 
boost  of  in  her  modem  Poets.     With 

tthe  exception  of  Bums,  we  cannot, 
fnjm  the  time  of  Thomson,  point  out 
nny  truly  great  name.  We  ought  not, 
-therefore,  to  allow  the  splendour  of 
■our  living  Bards  to  blind  our  spuls  to 
the  merits  of  the  humbler  dead.  AH 
ought  to  be  rememberctl  with  kind- 
ness, who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country ;  and  there  is  a  blessing  on 
the  obscurest  hand,  that  removes  the 
weeds  of  forgetftUness  from  the  grave 
of  a  man  of  genius.  A  happy  evening- 
hour  may  be  rendered  more  hai>py  by 
the  simple  strains  of  Fergusson,  Lo' 
gan,  and  Bruce ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  our  readers  will  not  hesitate  to 
place  on  an  equal  level  of  genius  with 
those  most  interesting  men^  that  Poet, 
of  whose  writings  we  shall  now  give 
some  specimens,  and  of  his  life  a  very 
short,  and  we  feiu,  imperfect  memoir. 
John  Finlay  was  born  at  Glasgow 
in  1782.  His  parents  were  in  a  hum- 
ble condition  of  Hfe,  but  of  most  re- 
sectable character,  and  they  gave 
their  son  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
Cilueation.  From  the  academy  of  the 
late  Mr  Hall  of  that  city,  a  teadicr  of 
great  zeal  and  ability,  he  was  sent,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  the  university. 
He  there  soon  di.stinguished  himsdf 
above  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
became  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar.  In  the  Philosophy  classes, 
he  was  distinguished  for  tlie  excellence 
of  his  Prose  comiKJsitions ;  and  during 
his  academical  career,  he  wrote  various 
short  Poems,  chiefly  on  classical  sub- 
jects, remarkable  for  ease,  elegance, 
and  spirit.  He  was  beloved  and  ad- 
mired by  all  his  fellow-students  most 
eminent  for  their  worth  and  abilities  ; 
and  all  the  friends  of  his  early  youth 

1  continued,  with  unabated  affection, 
the  friends  of  his  riper  years.  This 
&ct  we  now  mention,  because  he  has 
been  accused  by  some,  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  him,  of  a  wayward 
and  capricious  temper.  The  truth  is, 
that  his  temper  was  singularly  mild 
and  sweet ;  and  while  he  forgave  of- 
fences against  hiiusdf  with  true  nobi- 


lity of  soul,  it  is  believetl  that  he  nev^^ 
intentionally  caused  pain  to  a  sind^ 
human  Iwing.  At  the  university,  nil 
most  intimate  friends  were  Dr  Lant  i 
Carpenter,  now  of  Exeter,  a  man 
rare  talents  and  virtues,  and  eminent- j 
ly  distinguished  for  his  theological] 
learning, — Mr  Alexander  Blair,  a  man ' 
yet  unknown  to  the  world,  but  hon- 
ourod  and  beloved  by  his  friends  for  \ 
the  splendour  of  his  intellectual,  and  1 
the  piuity  of  his  moral,  cliaracter,— J 
Mr  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  City  of 
the  Plaguej — Mr  Smith,  younger  of 
Jordanhill, — Mr  Bobert  Finluy  of 
Kenmure,— and  Mr  John  Smith,  book- 
seller in  Glasgow.  To  his  last  lu)ur 
these  friends  remained  attached  to 
him  with  the  tcndcrest  affection — thejfl 
arc  in  possession  of  all  his  historj- — 
and  Mr  John  Smith,  who  saw  more  of 
him  than  any  other  person  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  who  has 
done  infinite  honour  to  himself  by  his 
steady  and  disinterested  friendship,  in- 
tends soon  to  publish  a  collected  Edi- 
tion of  his  Poems. 

Wliile  yet  a  Student,  living  within 
the  walls  of  the  College,  he  published, 
in  1S02,  a  volume,  entitled,  "  Wal- 
lace, or  the  Vale  of  EUerslie,"  with 
other  Poems,  Tliis  volume  was  re- 
published, with  considerable  additions 
in  1804,  and  upon  it  his  poetical  re- 
putation almost  entirely  depends  ;  for 
he  afterwards  wrote  but  little,  and 
that  little  is  in  an  impertect  stato. 
Soon  after  this,  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Grave,"  with  many  ad- 
mirable notes ;  wrote  a  Icarnotf  and 
ingenious  life  of  Cervantes — and  edit- 
ed an  edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  a  task  that  might  have  bt-en 
supposed  out  of  liis  pro\'ince,  but 
which  he  executed  with  consitleraWe 
abihty,displayingan  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  with  the  works  of  all 
the  most  eminent  French  writers  on 
that  science.  The  prospect  of  a  situa- 
tion in  one  of  the  pubUc  offices,  led 
him  to  London  in  1807,  where  he 
wrote  many  learned  articles,  particular- 
iy  on  antiquarian  subjects,  for  differ- 
ent periodical  works,  and  busily  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  study  of  old 
English  Literature,  in  which  he  wa* 
excelled  by  few,  and  in  which  he  ever 
afterwards  delighted.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  liis  ambition  wjls,  to  write  a 
continuation  of  Wartou's  History  of 
Poetry ;    and   llie  plan  of  Iiis  work. 
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nwinBtoiM  v/ Jtnn&bclla  Lockhart  or 
£dmonBtoac^  which  is  the  next  in  or- 
der of  Mr  Fergtisson's  reports,  the 
question  at  issue  was,  *'  Wiether  the 
redress  tbr  adultery  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro, 
because  the  marriage  hud  been  cele- 
brated in  England,  although  the  par- 
ties were  Scots,  and  had  their  only 
domicil  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the 
kction  ?" 

The  pursuer  was  bom  and  educated 
in  Scotland,  and  inherited  a  small  pa- 
trimony, secured  in  an  heritable  bond, 
in  Scotland.    He  had  at  one  period 
been  in  the  army,  but  returned  to 
Scotland.    He  afterwards  obtained  a 
company  in  a  Scots  miUtia  regiment, 
BtatioDed  in  England ;  he  there  mar- 
ried, in  1805,  the  sister  of  the  com- 
mandiug  officer,  a  Scotswoman ;   the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  English 
form — the  contract  was  drown  up  in 
the  Scots  form. — Soon  after  the  mar- 
riage they  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
they  cohabited  as  husband  and  wife 
for  about  eight  years.     The  pursuer 
accused  her  of  having  there  committed 
acts  of  adultery  with  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whereupon  he  raised  an  action 
of  divorce   before   the  Commissaries. 
Her  defence  was,  that  the  marriage 
having  been  celebrated  under  the  Eng- 
lish law  could  not  be  dissolved  by  ju- 
dicial sentence.    Two  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Consistorial  Court  were  for  sus- 
taining the  action,  on  the  ground  that 
the  real  domicil  of  the  parties  was  in 
Scotland.   The  other  two  Judges  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  Enghsh  rule  ought 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  contract  was 
entered  into  in  England.     By  a  rule 
of  Court,  in  cases  of  equality,  judg- 
ment goes  in  favour  of  the  defender, 
the  interlocutor  of  the  Coramissai-ies 
therefore  was,  "  In  respect,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  their  marriage  was  regu- 
larly solemnized  in  England ;  Find, 
that  neither  the  alleged  domicil  of  the 
parties  in  this  kingdom,  nor  the  alleg- 
ed commission  of  adultery  here  by  the 
defender,  ean  liave  tlie  eifect  of  alter- 
ing the  condition  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  as  indissolublo  se- 
cundum leg-em  loci  contractus,  60  as  to 
authorize  this  Court  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  divorce  a  i>iiu-uJn  matrimoni" 
This  juilgment  was  brought  under  re- 
view, along  with  that  iu  the  case  of 
Edmonstone  ah-eady  mentioned,  and 
that  of  Forbes  now  to  be  noticed. 
The  case  of  the  Honourable  Mrs 


Mary  Butler  v.  the  Honourable  Fre' 
derick  Augustus  Forbes  (5th  March 
1817^  was  that  of  Irislt  parties,  whose 
marriage  had  been  celebrated  in  Scot- 
land,  in  1794,  and  who  had  immedi- 
ately thereafter  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  Uved  there  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  their  cohabitation.  The  pur- 
suer alleged,  that  the  defender  had  af- 
terwards come  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
mained here  without  any  fbced  abode 
from  December  1813  to  March  18U, 
when  he  was  personally  cited  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  that  during  his  residence 
in  this  kingdom  he  had  committed 
adultery.  The  Judges  of  the  Conn*- 
toriol  Court  were  equally  divided,  m 
to  whether  the  case  ought  to  be  decid* 
ed  by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
the  contract  was  entered  into,  or  that 
of  the  country  in  which  the  parties  hsd 
their  real  dotnicil.  Judgment  was  there- 
fore given  for  the  defender  (according 
to  the  rule  of  Court  in  cases  of  equab- 
ty),  tinding  that  this,  being  a  question 
oi status,  must  be  determined  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  where  the 
parties  had  their  domicils  at  the  time 
of  contracting,  and  which  they  hare 
not  changed.  Against  this  judgmeol 
a  bill  of  advocation  was  presented. 

These  three  last  cases  were  reported 
by  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  the  Judges 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  ordered  the  point  to  be 
solemnly  argued  in  their  presence,  asd 
also  put  the  following  questions  to  the 
other  ten  Judges : 

"  Is  it  a  valid  defence  ogaiDBt  an  acdflo 
of  divorce  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  adul. 
tery  committed  there,  that  ihc  marriage  hjil 
been  celebrated  in  England  ? 

"'  Or,  diat  the  parties  hod  been  domidled 
there,  when  the  marriage  had  been  celebrat. 
ed  in  Scotland  ? 

"  Or,  will  It  materially  affect  the  dcfeuoe, 
that  the  parties,  though  married  in  Eng- 
land, were  Scots  persons,  who  had  thereaf- 
ter cohtibited  in  Scodand,  and  continued 
domiciled  there  ?" 

The  answer  was  as  follows ; 

'■  The  ten  Judges,  to  whom  the  abora 
question  has  been  referred,  having  maturely 
considered  it  separately,  and  liaving  aliO 
conversed  together  on  the  subject,  are  oiift- 
nimously  of  opinion. 

'*  Ttiat  it  K  not  a  valid  defence  againct 
an  action  of  divorce  in  Scotland  for  adultoy 
committed  there,  that  the  marriage  had  boo 
celebrated  in  England. 

"  Nor  that  the  parties  had  been  domiciled 
there  when  the  marriage  had  been  celebtot' 
ed  in  Scodand. 

"  And,  liiitly,  they  are  of  opinion,  «rh<n 
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'  «W-9i»ti  'p««ons  happening  to 

£l)g]ABd  wiien  tiieir  marriage  wu  ce- 
ll^-but  who  thereoi'ter  returned  to 
HE.ttod  Golubitcd  aoil  continued  do- 
iPlniere,  that  these  circumstances  can 
'aid  the  defence  against  an  action  of 
ft  in  Scotland  for  adiiteery  committed 
,  Ml  the  ground  that  the  marriage  had 
edcbroted  in  England.    On  die  con- 

they  are  of  opinion,  tltat  these  cir- 
aoces  will  materially  supjiort  the  plea 

punuer  of  the  divorce. 
n  givinc  this  opinion,  they  think  it 
may  to  add,  that  tlicy  take  it  for  grant- 
1^  there  is  no  objection  to  die  jurisdic- 
f  the  Court  from  the  want  of  thut  re- 
!e  or  domicil  in  the  parties  which  is 
Hjy  to  fonnd  civil  jurisdiction.  And 
ihat  there  is  no  proof  of  collusion  be- 

tiie  parties,  either  by  direct  evidence 
ressarily  anidng  out  of  the  cinnim- 
a  of  the  case,  as  they  mean  to  give 
opinion  only  on  the  abstract  question 
I  them,  and  to  say  t}ml  the  mere  fact 

marriage  having  been  celebrated  in 
ad,  whether  between  Gnglis}i  or  Scots 
f,  is  not  per  se  a  defence  against  an 

of  divorce  for  adultery  committed 

||  the  .5th  Mardi  181fi,  the  case 
to  be  dccideil  by  the  Judges  of 
eoo&d  Division.  Their  Lordshijps 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
of  Edmoiistom;  ought  to  be  re- 
el to  the  Comrnissaricsj  with  in- 
tiotis  to  recall  their  interlocutor, 
woceed  in  the  action.*  Iii  the 
of  Forbes  and  Levett,  Lords 
lee,  Baimatyne,  and  liobcrtson 
Ixird  Justice  Clerk  dissenting), 
iscd  to  remit  to  the  Commissaries 
tke  further  iaquiry  as  to  the  do- 
,  Lords  Glenlee  and  Biui]iiUyue 
^t  it  necessary  to  inquire  into 
omicil  of  the  pursuer  as  well  as 
dG&uder,  but  tlie  Court  being 
ly  divided  upon  that  point,  the 
itood  over  for  the  opinion  of  Lord 
illy,  who  (2!)th  May  and  Jst  June 
),  iqion  X\w  grounds,  that  the 
La  of  this  country  were  bound  to 
iheir  own  redress,  and  particular- 
lijit  in  these  two  cajics  the  pursu- 
cro  W1VM,  whose  dumicil,  except 
e  caMi  of  reguiar  separation,  ful- 
tbat  of  the  husband's,  was  of 
on,  thut  it  was  unnecessary  to  in^ 
:  into  tlic  domicil  of  t!ie  pm-suer.s. 
^  cases  of  Forbes  and  Levett  were 
fore  remitted  to  the  Cunitiiissa- 

riiae  instraetiatts  were  obeywl  by  the 
iii&b«ries ;  but  on  a  proof  being  alloMreil, 
lac  was  utkea  out  ot  Court  by  «oui]jru« 
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Ties,  with  instrtii^onA  "  to  recall  their 
former  interlocittor,  to  allow  the  pur- 
suer to  prove  tliat  the  defendei'  was 
domiciled,  and  residing  in  Scotland 
when  the  action  was  raised,  and  also 
to  make  what  inquiry  they  may  iliink 
proper  and  competent,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  present  process  be 
collusive,  and  thcrealler  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  law." 

Upon  taking  further  evidence  os  to 
the  ciomicil  in  both  cases,  the  Coniniis- 
saries  were  satisfied  that  the  defender 
was  not  in  cither  case  in  Scotknd^^ 
animo  remaneiuii,  they  therefore  dia«i 
missed  the  actions  ,*  but,  upon  second 
bills  of  advocation  being  presented, 
they  were  directed  to  alter  their  judg- 
ment, and  proceetl  in  the  divorces. 
The  proof  being  batisfactory  in 
cases,  decrees  of  divorce  were  pr 
nounced. 

The  only  otlicr  case  reportetl  by 
Fergusson,'  is  that  of  Mrs  Lucy  Kiht 
white  V.  Daniel  llowknd. 

This  case  came  before  the  Commis^ 
saries,  while  the  three  last  mentioned 
coses  were  yet  in  dependence.  The 
pnrtJcij  were  citizens  ot  London — were 
married  therein  1807,  and  there  only 
had  cohnbited.  In  August  IBM-,  as 
was  alli^etl,  the  defender  departed  on 
a  jaunt  to  the  Englisli  hdces,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where 
lie  committed  adultery  with  a  woman 
who  hail  come  to  hira  from  London. 
He  was  personally  cited  in  October 
IbH,  and  immediately  set  off  for  J^on- . 
don.  None  of  the  parties  therefore , 
appearctl  to  have  had  any  connexion 
with  Scotland  further  than  (he  defen- 
der's ■visit  for  six  or  seven  wi;eks. 

The  Judges  of  theConsistorial  Court 
di!;mis.<!e(l  the  action,  upon  the  ground 
tlut  marriage  was  indissoluble  by  tlie 
law  of  England,  which  was  lioth  the 
locux  contraclu.i  and  tlu>  real  domiuil 
of  the  parties.  The  judgment  of  tho  ' 
Commusories  waa  brought  under  re- 
view, by  a  bill  of  advoctition,  presenttxl 
to  Lord  Cringletie,  who  reported  the 
ca.sc  to  the  First  Division  of  the  Court, 
but  it  was  remitted  to  the  Second  Di- 
vision, who  f  Lord  Glenlee,  dissenting) 
remitted  to  tiie  Commiss!irie.s,  with  in- 
structions to  Alter  their  interlocutor, 
and  procciHl  in  the  divorce  according 
b>  law,  which  iustructioiis  wore  of 
course  obeyed. 

it  is  now  therefore  settled,  as  far  as 
the  Coitrt  of  Ileview  in  S  u 

seltieouy  qtUBtion,  tbatoui  i    u. 
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a  vinculo   malrimonii,  upon  proof  of 
adultery^  in  what  country  soever  the 
nturriage  may  have  b«en  celebrated,  or 
wherever  the  parties  may  have  their 
real  domicil,  provided  the  defender  is 
found  within  thu  territory  of  Scotland. 
Bot  if  the  Courts  of  England  do  not 
recognize  a  decree  of  the  Scots  Consis- 
torial  Court,  dissolving  a  marriage  ce- 
lebrated in  England,  many  painful  and 
disagreeable  consequences  may  result. 
A  second  marriage,  contracted  on  the 
faith  of  the  validity  of  the  Scotch  di- 
vorce, may,  as  in  tuo  case  of  Lolly,  be 
deemed  a  crime,  and  the  party  doom- 
ed to  punishment.    The  ofFapring  of 
Buch  marriages  may  be  held  incapable 
of  succeeding  to  property  in  England  ; 
and  numberless  questions  may  arise 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  descendants 
of  those  over  whom  our  Consistorial 
Courts  have  exercised  a  juristliction 
which  till  now  has  been  thought  un- 
challengeable.    These  and  other  seri- 
ous evils  tnuEt  be  the  result  of  such  a 
contrariety  between  the  laws  of  two 
branches  of  the  same  state ;  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  evil  can  be  re- 
moved without  legislative  interference. 
What  remedy  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  should  its  interference  be 
deemed  necessary,  we  do  not  know  ; 
we  would  not  willingly  anticipate  any 
enactment   which  would   infringe  on 
the  present  laws  of  this  branch  of  the 
kingdom,  or  which  would  require  of 
our  Courts  to  withhold  from  foreign- 
ers that  rcroetly  for  wrong  which  is 
dispensed  to  the  subjects  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  We  do  not  view  with  so  much 
alarm,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  re- 
ports before  us  seems  to  do,  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  which 
foreigners  might  make  of  the  remedy 
►granted  by  our  Courts  in  cases  of  con- 
jugal wrong.    If  it  is  useful  to  the  in- 
nabitants  of  Scotland,  that  our  Courts 
^should  have  the  power  to  grant  di- 
[▼orce  a  vinculi  matrimonii,  we  do  not 
I  think  that  any  evil  can  arise  from  ex- 
[  tending  tljc  same  relief  to  all  who  come 
I  apaongst  us.     If  the  redress  is  greater 
iMian    that  afforded  by  the  Courts  of 
Iheir  own  country,  it  is  so  much  the 
more  to  be  desired  ;  and  if  the  party 
[  ^eklng  redress  is  free  from  all  parti- 
I  dpation  in  the  guilt,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  withheld  ;  nor  do  we 
think  the  people  of  England   would 
fomplaiu  of  having  placed  within  the 
rtacn  of  the  generality  of  the  inhabit. 


antii,  a  remedy  whidli  Is  nt  't>n» 

fined  to  those  who  can  ai  •.x- 

pense  of  an  act  of  ParUauienl.  We  do 
not  therefore  approve  of  the  measure 
proposed  by  some  of  the  Judges  of  our 
Consistoriiu  Court,  that  in  case  of 
English  marriages,  our  Courts  ahould 
grant  divorce  a  ncema  et  fhoro,  M  in 
England,  but  not  to  the  efftict  of  di*- 
solving  the  vtnculuni  matr  Imonii.  Be- 
sides the  doubts  we  entertain  as  to  (he 
expediency  of  thq  I^nglish  divorCe  a 
mvnsa  tt  thoro,  which  puts  an  end  to 
all  conjugal  relation,  without  permit" 
ting  the  parties  to  form  another  union, 
we  also  concur  in  the  opinion  of  a  bte 
learned  Judge^  to  whose  view  of  these 
cases  we  h-tve  nlteady  referred :  "  If 
the  law  refused  to  apply  its  rules  t& 
the  relations  of  liusLand  and  wife,  p6- 
rent  and  child,  master  and  servant, 
among  foreigners  in  this  country, 
Scotland  could  not  be  deemed  a  civil- 
ized country,  as  thereby  it  would  per- 
mit a  numerous  description  of  pctsom 
to  traverse  it,  and  violate,  wiui 
impunity,  all  the  obligations  on 
the  principal  comforts  of  domestitfi 
depend.  If  it  assumed  jurisdiction  lu 
such  casts,  contrary  to  the  dictate  of 
the  interlocutor,  but  applied,  not  to  iw 
own  rules,  but  the  rules  of  the  lai^*  of 
the  foreign  country  where  the  reloUon 
had  been  created,  the  supremacy  of 
the  law  of  Scotland,  withiti  its  own 
territories,  would  be  compromised,  its 
arrangements  for  domestic  comfort  vio^ 
lated,  confounded,  and  per^dexed,  and 
powers  of  foreign  courts,  unknown  to 
our  law  and  constitution,  ua\irped  and 
exercised." 

It  onl_y  remains  for  us  to  expr^s  <Mt 
satisfhction  ^vith  the  veryabli  ti  :  r- ■- 
in  which  Mr  Fergxisson  has  : 
tlie  task  he  had  undertaken,  uj^^  .... 
do  not  think  that  any  explanation  was 
necessary  to  shew  the  consistency  of 
that  task  with  the  duties  of  an  official 
station. 

The  clear  manner  in  which  the  re- 
ports are  drawn  up,  renders  the  sub- 
ject intelligible  and  interesting  even 
to  those  who  are  unacquaintetl  with 
the  fonns  and  technical  language  ot"  a 
court  of  law ;  and  we  trust  the  publi- 
city which  these  reports  may  give  to 
the  awkward  contrariety  existing  he* 
twecn  the  laws  of  this  and  the  sister 
kingdom,  may  have  the  eft'ect  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
a  point  of  se  much  interuatioiial  iffl' 
portancc. 


fo  THE  NonTu  a^oQtAXoa 
By  a  Last. 


;  xnoie  my  northern  way  I  trace, 
more  review  each  well-known  place, 
ting  pensive  as  I  go, 
jnes  ot  former  joy  or  wo, 
nguine  hopes  too  fondly  priz'd, 
LTB  too  surely  reiUiz'd, 
ncy's  dreams  Md  passion't  strife, 
lU  that  douds  01  bri^ens  life ; 
irhile  I  feel  th'  inspiring  gale, 
p)e«ii'd,  I  bid  those  inountuus  hail. 

ul  barriers  of  the  Land, 
len  tnajfsty  you  stand, 
len  the  Itotuan  Eagles  cowcr'd, 
!  o'er  the  invading  ranks  you  lower'd ; 
len  the  Saxon  foe  gave  way 
!  the  native's  iierce  array  ; 
all  your  echoes  joy' J  to  hail 
iumph  of  the  free-bom  Gael. 

iciDg  thro'  the  rugged  strait, 
B  nmay  a  warrior  met  hii  fate  ; 
!  dim  vi^onary  hour 
long  rememlier'd  tales  Iiave  pow'r 
i^ple  air  with  dusky  hosts, 
eeting  forms  of  warrioca'  ghosts, 
their  misty  wreaths  they  sail, 
the  kindred  phantoms  halL 

:  wa&deiiog  o'er  the  moonlight  heath, 
noore  J  taste  i(8  freshening  breath, 
dxro'  douds  the  brighteninn;  gleanu, 
ir  the  rush  of  mountain's  Btrcfuns, 
C  Trat'ry  music  as  they  fall, 
toatb  with  all  its  dreams  recall, 
oish'd  joys  I  cease  to  wail, 
!  thtis  my  wonted  haunts  I  hail. 

hy  this  pause  'twixt  wo  and  fc^  ? 
thy  tW  mvoluntary  tear, 

'hrob,  the  unconscious  start, 
,  rcsses  down  the  heart  ? 
i..^...u.y,  too  much  wak'd,  explores 
backward  view  her  hoarded  stores ; 
prBward  path  oUcc  more  I  hail, 
■b  me  to  the  aixiuuun'd  vale. 

iow  the  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 

[ong-lov'd  vnle  I  see  no  more ; 

luiter'd  cottages  around, 

e  hearts  with  ties  of  kindness  bound, 

wont,  with  sympathetic  glow, 

we  the  mutual  weal  or  wo. 

■  Jow  abodes  so  dear  to  me, 

Uefce  lost,  no  more  I  see  j 

ithfiil  courteous  race,  to  you 

eart  unwilling  bida  adieu. 

meads  so  rich  in  summer  flowers, 
Angrant  shnibs,  your  birchen  bowers, 
lkie&  with  glancing  meteors  streaming, 
lakes  ID  plai'id  beauty  gleaming, 
aerial  mists  that  meet  the  morning, 
briglu'ning  wreaths  tbe  rocks  adorning ; 
I  tl>nt  wont  to  cheer  ray  view. 


Yea  i  humble  friends,  your  cordial  greeting, 
Vour  bright'ning  looks  that  hail'd  oui  meet' 

ing. 

Your  gcn'roua  minds,  your  untaught  sense, 
YoiU'  tiutivo  glowing  eloquence  ; 
The  graces  of  your  Celtic  tongue, 
In  which  the  loftiest  lays  were  sungt 
In  whicli  the  strains  that  softer  tiiifi, 
Brcatlie  all  tlie  soul  of  tender  f/o  i 
My  earliest  feelings  all  renew, 
While  thus  I  bid  yoiu  Cots  adiei^. 

Where  wild  woods  sigh,  and  torrents  rovfl 
And  Ness,  with  pure  transparent  wave. 
Soft  murmurs  near  a  lonely  grave ; 
There  beauty,  youth,  and  taknt  sleefH, 
Her  watch  there  tnidifiil  sorrow  keep«, 
There  every  gentler  virtue  weeps  :  ■ 
That  haUow'd  tomb  a  wreath  shall  bind 
Of  sweetest  flowers  of  rarest  }daA, 
As  fair  and  spotless  as  her  mind ; 
Thick  gathering  ntists  obscure  roy  vieWt 
Once  more,  dear  sainted  friend,  adieu. 

Jordanhm^Oct.  13,  181 7. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  f-ETTER,  FHOM  BARON 
F9N  BUCH  TO  GAY-LUSSAC,  IN  R^- 
GARD  TO  MR  8CORESBY. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  commuiu« 
eating  to  our  readers  die  following  eX" 
tract  of  a  letter  from  the  celebrated 
traveller  and  naturalist  Boron  Von 
Buch,  to  Gay-Lussae.  Thiti  letter 
contains  on  extract  of  Mr  Scorcsby's 
paper  on  the  Polar  Ice,  about  to 
be  published  in  the  second  part  of 
the  second  volume  of  tlie  Memoirs  of 
the  Wornerian  Natural  History  So- 
ciety, 

"  The  memoir  whidi  I  now  send 
you  contains  a  great  many  &cts  hither- 
to Very  imperfectly  known,  aud  makes 
us  acquainted  with  a  part  of  the  globe 
concerning  which  we  possess  yery  little 
accurate  information.  I  confess  the 
reading  of  this  memoir  interested  me 
extremely.  The  author,  AI  r  Scoresby, 
is  a  most  excellent  observer.  He  has 
vipited  the  polar  regions  fifteen  times, 
and  every  year  has  touched  to  80"  of 
north  latitude.  His  private  papers 
contain  numerous  observationa  on  the 
temperature  of  the  sea,  at  its  sur&ce, 
and  at  diiferent  depths.  He  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of 
the  different  tracts  of  the  ocean  which 
he  travelled,  and  has  beeJi  careful  to 
ith  him  bottles  of  lltcse  waters. 
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.Mrs  Baxter,  should  state  the  result  of 
[tiieir  experience  on  this  subject.  Such 
Eft  report,  I  am  convinced,  would  have 
fgreat  influence  on  the  public  opinion 
f^with  regard  to  this  accusation. 

The  ibllowing  picture  I  can  never 
railrait  to  be  true.  "  An  English  lady 
[ vallu  the  streets  like  a  badlv-drilled 

frenadier ,  her  arms,  (which  she  never 
news  hovr  to  dispose  of)  swinging  at 
^  !iiT  aides  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock." 
[The  same  author  has  likewise  the  im- 

{udencc  to  assert,  that, "  for  elegance, 
e  should  be  doing  injustice  to  a 
Frendi  cbamberraai«I,  to  compare  her 
to  an  English  duchess.  Quinze  Jours 
h  Londres,  p.  17.  In  "  Londres  en 
I8l£,"  I  find  the  following  passage : 
**  I  have  met  in  this  country  with 
■evcral  beautiful  women,"  (mighty 
I'Condid,  to  be  sure  !)  "  but  they  were 
universally  deficient  in  that  last  grace, 
*  which  even  their  language  cannot  ex- 

fress,  ta  tournvre,"  Now  supposing 
was  even  candid  enough  to  admit 
'  tliat  the  English,  and  more  esjwcially 
^  our  Scottish  belles,  do  in  walking  take 
ITather  long  strides,  and  that  their  ser- 
^^e  imitation  of  the  French  ladies  in 

dress  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 

inferiority  of  their  own   taste,  tliey 

must  still  be  universally  admitted  to 

be  the  most  aecomnlUhed  women  any 

where  to  be  found.     What  ladies  of 

any  other  nation  possess  the  same 
)  knowledge  of  languages,  and  play  so 
I  charmhigly  on  the  piano-forte.-'  What 
'ladies  can  paint  tables  and  fire-screens 

witli  such  taste  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion ?    In  short,  until  our  continental 
Itielles  can  excel  us  in  these  qualifica- 
'tiona,    we  shall  still  retain  the  un- 

ghukeu  conviction,  tliat  in  this  bland 

are  to  be  found  the  most  charming  and 

accomplished  women  in  the  world. 
Such  is  themanner  in  which  I  would 

vindicate  my  fair  countrywomen  from 

the   vile  and  ignorant  aspersions  of 

these  French  travellers.    Were  I  to 

proceed  to  further  extracts,  I  fear  I 
'  should  be  encroaching  too  much  on 

the  limits  assigned  to  other  more 
I  learned  and  valuable  contributors.     I 

trust,  however,  that  those  I  have  al- 
[jeady  collected  vrill  be  amply  sufficient 

to  snow  the  necessity  for  some  Blue 

Stoddttg  lady    to   come  forward  and 

give  these  foreign  calumniators  a  com- 

jlete  tet  down.    Let  them  either  speak 

sow,   or  for  ever    after    hold    their 

[tongues.  I  am  certain  that  Mr  Black- 


tMovl 

booksellers,    will  be   happy   to  treat] 
with  any  lady  for  two  quarto  vohuDt* 
on    the  subject.      There   can  be  ntf 
doubt  of  such  a  work  having  a  grmt 
r«n,  particularly  shoulil 
adorn  it  with  hia  ctcl 
mean   lime,   I  beg  to  aiB^uii-  tui-  mr 
sex,   that  my  feeble  pen  ehal!  at  tEl 
times  be  exerted  in  their  brlul^  lU 
though  inexorably  ' 

tJjT  VIEUX  CeLtBATilRE. 

Boi/al  Bote},  Prince  m  Street, 

Nov.  e. 


ON  THE  cocKXKY  scHooi.  or  i>OmTi 

Noll. 

Our  talk  ifaall  be  {a  theme  we  never  dit  en) 
Of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sbakspeare,  Milhrn, 

Byron, 
(Our    England's    Daute).-Woi^siranb» 

Hunt,  and  Keats, 
The  Muses*  son  of  promise ;  and  of  ii\aX, 

feata 
He  yet  may  do. 

COBK2Z.IV3  WEJtI. 

In  our  last  paper  we  made  an  attempt 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  IVfr  Huiu'» 
(juulitications,  both  as  a  poet  and  a£  i 
founder  of  a  sect.  We  alluded,  among 
other  weak  points  in  his  writing,  ta 
the  indecent  and  immoral  tendency 
of  his  poem  Iximini,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  state,  at  somewhat  greater 
length,  what  those  circumstances  are 
which  induced  us  to  select  that  po" 
duction  for  the  object  of  our  unmiti- 
gated indignation.  It  is  not  our  tn« 
tention  to  enter  into  any  general  ar- 
gument respecting  the  propriety  rf 
making  incest  the  subject  of  j»oetry. 
The  awful  interest  excited  by  tlie  con- 
templation of  passions  abandoned  U> 
the  extreme  of  uifamy,  has  tempted 
many  illustrious  poets  to  indolge 
themselves  in  such  unhallowed  themes. 
But  they  themselves  were  at  all  timet 
aware,  that  in  so  doing  they  have 
done  wrong ;  and  we  know  of  no  great 
poem,  turning  on  such  a  subject,^ 
which  does  not  contain  within  it  some 
marks  of  the  contrition  of  the  author* 
All  men,  who  have  any  soids  and  any 
hearts,  must  be  of  the  same  opinion 
with  us  in  this  matter  ,■  and  after  all 
the  volumes  that  have  been  written  oa 
either  side  of  the  controversy,  we 
know  of  no  words  which  express  tiw 
real  triuh  of  the  case  better  vbaxi  (hosO 
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**  Ot  rint  hetoodital,  and  Buch  as  want 
dthci  lUUne  or  prcndcnt,  there  is  ofttimes  a 
«n  in  their  hUtories.  We  detiire  no  records 
of  sudi  cmonnitics  ;  sins  should  be  nccotuit* 
ed  new,  that  so  they  may  be  esteemed  mon- 
strou&.  They  omit  of  monstrosity  as  they 
fall  from  tbor  rarity ;  for  men  count  it 
venial  to  err  irith  their  forefathers,  and  fool- 
iahly  conceive  lltey  divide  a  sin  in  its  society. 
The  pens  of  men  may  suiiiciently  expatiate 
without  these  singularities  of  villany  ;  for 
as  they  increase  the  hatred  of  vice  in  some, 
BO  do  they  enlarge  the  theory  of  wickedness 
in  all.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  make 
latter  ages  worse  than  were  the  former ;  for 
the  vicious  example  of  ages  past  poison  the 
curiosity  of  these  present,  anbrding  a  hint 
of  an  uuto  seduccabic  spirits,  and  soliciting 
those  unto  the  imitation  of  tliem,  whose 
heads  were  never  bo  perversely  principled 
as  to  invent  them.  In  things  of  this  na- 
tuze  nlenoe  commemlctb  history;  'tis  the 
venial  port  of  things  Imt,  wherein  there  must 
never  rise  a  PandroUus,  nor  remain  any 
tt^tta  but  that  of  helL" 

In  the  preface  to  faia  poem^  Mr  Hunt 
has  made  an  aiwlogy  for  the  nature  of 
his  subject^  and  pleaded  the  example 
of  many  illastrions  predecessors.  He 
quotes  the  Greek  tragedians  (of  whom, 
in  another  part  of  the  same  preface, 
he  confesses  liis  total  ignorance)*,  and 
makes  allusions  to  Uie  example  of 
Bacine,  and  some  of  our  own  older  dra- 
matists. He  might  also  have  enumerat- 
ed the  twobcatdramatists  that  have  ap- 
peared within  our  own  recollection, 
Schiller  and  Alfieri,  and,  the  first  of  all 
living  i>oets,  Lord  fiyron.  Each  of 
these  great  men  has  composed  a  poem 
of  which  the  interest  turns  upon  some 
incestuous  passion ;  but  we  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  what  we  think  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  proving,  that 
Dot  one  of  them  has  handled  a  sub- 
ject in  such  a  manner  as  might  en- 
title llr  Leigh  Hunt  to  shelter  him- 
self under  the  shade  of  his  authority. 
In  the  CEdlpus  Tyrannus  of  Sopho- 
cles, we  arc  presented  with  the  most 
fearful  tragedy  of  domestic  horror 
which  it  ever  entered  into  the  human 
fimcy  t4>  conceive.  Bat  it  is  a  spec- 
tacle of  pure  horror,  and  unpolluted 
with  gtiilt,  fijT  the  mother  and  tlie  B<m 
tiuve  botlt  sinned  in  ignorance.     The 

1  object  of  Sophocles  was  to  represent 
not  the  incest  but  tlie  punishment — 
not  the  weakness  or  the  vice  of  man, 
but  the  unavoidable  revenge  of  an  of- 
fended Ucity.  Oedipus  and  Jocsista 
arc  OS  virtuuua  in  our  eyes  as  if  llicir 
incest  liad  never  been.     We  pity,  but 


\ 
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wc  do  not  hate,  them ;  and  in  the 
other  play,  wherein  the  subscaucnt 
life  of  CKdipus  is  represented,  we  learn 
to  regard  his  character  not  merely 
without  disgust,  but  with  emotions  of 
tenderness,  love,  and  reverence.  The 
object  of  the  poet  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  the  whole  conduct  of  tl»c 
piece,  in  which  every  thing  that  could 
assist  our  fancy,  in  bringing  before  us 
the  details  of  guilt,  is  most  Etudiously 
avoided,  and  in  which  there  occur 
perpetual  allusions  to  the  old  deuuu- 
ciations  of  Apollo  and  the  cur^e  of 
Pclops.* 

In  the  Ilippolytus  of  Euripides,  the 
expression  is  tluoughout  not  of  horror 
but  of  pity.  The  love  is  that  not  of  a 
mother,  but  of  a  youthful  step-dame; 
love  too,  unpartaken,  unrequited,  and 
uncDJoyed.  Phiedra  is  polluted  by 
incestuous  thoughts,  not  because  her 
passions  are  irregulatcd,  but  because 
she  has  fallen  tmder  the  wrath  of 
Diana.  The  young  and  beautiful  Hip- 
polytua  dies  a  martyr  to  his  purity, 
and  we  sympatliizc  indeed  with  the 
feeling  of  the  poet,  who  prophecies 
that  his  tomb  shall  be  the  resort  of 
virgins  and  the  scene  of  prayers. 

"  tlirough  long  ages  maids  shall  come. 
And  cut  their  hoarde<l  trusses  on  thy  grave. 
Before  their  wedding.     They  shall  give  to 

thee 
The  frait  of  all  their  gricfl    The  tender 

thoughts 
Of  virgins  shall  be  thine.   Nor  shall  die  love 
Of  PhtEdra  for  thy  beauty  be  unsung,  "-f 

The  Mirra  of  Allien  is  a  play  never 
intended  for  representation ;  it  is  a 
pure  imitation  of  Greek  simplicity  and 
pathos, — a  heart-rending  picture  of 
madness  and  despair, — a  long  ode  of 
agony.  There  is  no  willingness  in  the 
guilty  love  of  the  daughter,  and  no 
spot  of  sin  pollutes  the  lofty  spirit  of 
Ciniro.  We  look  upon  Mirra,  not  as 
a  sinner,  but  a  sacrifice.  We  perceive 
that 

"  — — —  the  force  of  destiny,  and  wrath 
Of  Deiucs  oil'ended,  have  condemned 
Her  innocent  to  everlasting  tears." 

The  same  circumstance  of  palliation, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  (Eilipus,  might  also  be 
alleged  in  defence  of  tlic  Ilraut  von 
Messina.  That  noble  trajjetly  is  like 
Mirra,  a  strict  imitation  of  the  Greek 
model :  in  both,  the  fable  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  as  few  actors  as  wc  iind 


•  Sfc  Vtttiaui,  p.  17. 
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io  i^flchylus ;  in  both,  we  hear  the  so* 
Itann  ^orol  songn  of  old  men  anil  vir- 
gins ;  uid  in  both,  the  ol^jcct  of  the 
poet's  art  is  to  shew  that  the  stain  of 
vinUaliowcU  patMiion  iniu>l  ever  have  its 
origin  in  n  curse,  and  be  blotXttl  out 
in  tite  blood  of  same  fem-tUI  expiadoo. 
WIjo  docs  not  reracmber  the  woful 
cry  of  Isubella  ? 

"  O !  when  sliaU  that  olil  curse  diBsolvc  away, 
Whidj  sits  with  weight  of  misery  on  our 
house." 
The  daring  spirit  of  Byron  has  twice 
ventured  to  tread  upon  the  same  awful 
ground.  He  has  represented,  botli  in 
Alantred  and  in  Parasina,  the  mutiud 
love  of  conscious  incest  fn  the  first, 
indeed,  we  gather  ouly  ftora  inystcri- 
flus  bints,  that  the  inexplicable  being 
before  us  has  had  his  heart  torn  asun- 
der by  the  agonies  of  an  unlawful  pas- 
sion for  his  sister.  But  we  feel  not  for 
him  the  same  sympatliy  which  makes 
us  partakers  in  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  ordinary  men.  We  perceive 
that  he  holds  strange  converse  with 
spirits  and  demons,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  tliat  he  should  be  the  victim 
of  an  unearthly  flame.  Besides,  before 
his  guilt  is  revealed  to  \is,  his  punish- 
ment, like  that  of  Cain,  lias  been  great- 
er than  he  could  bear.  Wc  see  in  him 
ft  we^rv  wasted  hater  of  tlic  world, 
and  of  oimsclf ; — Let  us  hear  his  ovm 
words : 
"  Daughter  of  Air  t  I  teD  thee,  riiice  Oiat 

Batwordsarebreath^lookonmcin  my  sleep, 
Ur  wstch  my  watchings  ;^Cimie  and  sit  by 

me ! 
My  solitude  is  soliuidc  no  more, 
BuCpcuuIfd  with  theftjries;— I  have  gnash 'd 
My  teem  in  dnrkiicss  (ill  rctiiniirig  mom, 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset; — I  have 

pmyM 
Vm  maoneis  as  a  blening — 'tis  denied  mc. 
I  have  aflronted  death — ^but  in  tlie  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  blirunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  tilings  passed  hamikss-p-thc  cold 

hand 
Of  an  a1l-pitiles8  demon  held  me  back, 
Dack  by  a  single  hair  whicli  would  not  break- 
In  phantasy,  imagiDation,  all 
Tjic  adluence  of  my  soul,  whtcti  one  day  was 
A  Cru'sus  in  crcation-^I  plunged  deep, 
But  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  diifh'd  nie  back 
Into  the  gulph  of  my  unfnthom'd  tliought. 
I  plung'tlamidst  m.inkind.     Forgctfulness 
I  sought  in  iill  save  where  'tis  to  be  found. 
And  that  I  liave  to  learn — my  sciences. 
My  hmg  pursued  and  supcr-iiuman  art, 
{^  mortal  here—I  dwell  in  my  despair— • 
And  live— and  live  for  ever." 

The  frail  partner  of  his  guilt  has  al- 
pcjjjljr  difd,   iio\.   o{  vialeijct:  hut  of 
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grief;  and  when  she  appears,  wc  tec 
in  her,  not  the  sinful  woman,  but  thv 
judged  and  pardone<l  spirit.  He  who 
derives  a  single  stain  of  impurity  fttitn 
^lanfVed,  must  come  to  its  perusal  with 
a  soul  which  is  not  wortliy  of  being 
clean. 

Tononc  of  these  ]xKms, ' :  Im* 

the  subject  of  iUiuini  bi\ir   ^  i  re- 

semblance OS  to  Porasiua,  auil  it  is  this 
very  circumstance  of  likeness  which 
brings  before  us,  in  tlie  strongest  co» 
lours,  the  difference  between  the  incest 
of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  incest  of  By- 
ron. In  Parasina,  we  are  scarcely  per* 
mittcd  to  have  a  single  glance  at  the 
guilt  before  oiu:  attention  is  rivettcd 
upon  the  punishment.  Wc  have  scarce* 
ly  had  time  to  condemn,  within  ou? 
own  hearts,  the  sinning,  though  iuJUT" 
ed  son,  when — 
•'  For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  dcath>1iymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bdlt 

knoU; 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee. 
Sad  to  hear— sntl  piteous  to  sec-" 
Kneeling  un  Uie  bare  cold  gromiii. 
With  tlie  block  before  and  Uit  guards  aroimd  i 
Asd  the  headsman  with  liic  bare  arm  rvndy, 
That  tlie  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Fct'ls  if  the  axe  be  sliarp  and  true- 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew ; 
While  the  crowd  in  a  tpcecliless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  son  fall  by  the  doom  of  ihe  Fk* 
Uier." 

The  fatal  guilt  of  the  Princess  Is 
in  like  manner  swallowe<l  up  in  the 
dreary  contemplation  of  her  uaccr« 
tain  fote.  We  forbear  to  think  of  her 
as  an  adulteress,  af^cr  wc  have  heani 
that  hotrid  voice  which  is  sent  up  to 
heaven  at  the  deatli  of  her  paramour  : 
Whatsoe'er  its  end  below. 
Her  life  b^^an  and  clos'd  in  wo." 

Not  only  has  Lord  Byron  avoided 
all  the  details  of  this  unhallowed  love, 
he  has  also  contrived  to  mingle  in  the 
very  incest  which  he  condemns  the 
idea  of  retribution ;  and  our  horror  fbf 
the  sill  of  Hugo  is  diminished  by  our 
belief  that  it  was  brought  altout  hy 
some  strange  and  super-hnman  fatah* 
ty,  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  Diunca. 
That  gloom  of  rightcoiLs  vlsitjiiion, 
which  invests  in  the  old  i  u- 

dies  the  fated  house  of  An   i  ,  ms 

here  to  impend  with  some  portion  o£ 
its  ancient  horror  over  the  line  of  Este 
We  hear,  in  the  language  of  Hngo,  th6 
voice  of  the  same  prophetic  sokmuity 
which  announced  to  Aguincmnon,  in 
the  vtjj  qi.quiJii|t.  9^  his  Uiuiiiph,  jJ^ 
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tNichffig^  and  inevitable  darkness 
is  fate : 

The  gnther'd  ^lilt  of  elder  times 
lall  reproduce  itself  in  crimes ; 
MM  is  a  dity  of  vengeance  still, 
Offa  it  may— but  come  it  wilL" 

bat  awful  chorus  docs  itotj  unless 
De  greatly  mistaken,  leave  an  im- 
sion  of  destiny  upon  the  mind 
E  ^werful  than  that  which  rusiied 
lie  troubled  spirit  of  Azo,  wlien  he 
d  the  speech  of  Hugo  in  his  hall  of 
imcnt. 

lougav'st,  and  may'st  resume  my  bieath, 
\  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
ue  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
tlighied  love  and  mined  name, 
offsfting't  Iteritagc  oj  tharnc  ; 
ihc  18  in  die  gcave>  where  he, 
)on.  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be ; 
1/roken  heart—^ty  icvered  hrad— 

witness  ht  thee  from  tlie  ilcad, 

tnmy  and  how  tender  were 
youthnd  lovo^patcmal  core. 

Ibcit  my  birth  and  name  be  baae, 
thy  nobility  of  race 
lined  to  ieck  a,  thing  like  mO'^ 
tt  in  my  lineaments  they  traec 
me  features  of  my  father's  face, 
in  my  spirit — all  of  thee. 
I  thee— Uiis  tamclcssncss  of  heort— 
I  thee — nay,  •jikcrefan:  doH  thou  start  f 
1  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 
tnm  of  BtTcngth,  my  soul  of  flame— 
i  didst  not  give  me  life  alone, 
ill  that  made  me  were  thine  own. 
I'Wj/  love  hath  dfinc  ! 
uh  IM  like  a  urn  ! 

110  miitard  in  my  soul, 
hot,  like  (hine,  abbom-d  control : 
fbr  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
I  gsv'gt  and  wilt  resume  so  soon ; 
lied  it  uo  more  than  tliou. 
n  rme  thy  ouquc  above  thy  brow, 
wc,  all  tide  by  side,  have  striven, 
o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 
past  is  notliing— and  at  laat 
niturc  can  but  be  the  post ; 
VOuU  I  that  I  tlien  hud  diral  : 
rr  though  thou  work'dst  my  motlict's  ill, 
made  my  own  liiy  doitined  bride, 
eel  thou  an  my  father  still ; 

buah  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
not  unjust,  althougli  from  thee. 
t  fax  tin,  to  die  in  shame, 
ifb  beigun  and  ends  tlie  same : 
rred  the  tire,  w  erred  t/te  wn, 
Ihmt  mtut  pwitith  both  in  one : 
arinie  seems  worst  to  human  view, 
t  judge  between  us  two  I" 

productions  of  iramor- 
wc  sec  the  same  desire  to  re- 
ncetit  us  n  thin<;  too  awful  to 
of  itself,  witliout  the  iuter- 
jf  isonic   rt'veiijref'ul    power- 
ful avokluuce  of  luxuri^ 


ous  images — tlie  same  rcsdTtition  t9 
treat  unliallowcd  love  with  the  serious- 
ness of  a  judge,  who  narrates  only 
that  he  may  condemn  the  guilty  Bnd 
warn  the  heedless.  It  was  reserved 
fbr  the  happier  genius  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
to  divest  incest  of  its  heretlit^ry  hor- 
ror— to  make  a  theme  of  unholy  love 
the  vehicle  of  trim  and  light-hearted 
descriptions  of  courtly  splendcntrs  and 
processions,  square  lit  towers,  h^o^talk" 
ing  teaoet,  and  cheeks  like  penches  on 
a  tree.  What  the  rape  of  the  Lock 
is  to  the  Iliad,  that  would  Itimini  be 
to  Parasina.  It  would  fain  be  the  gen« 
tcel  cometly  of  incest. 

Surely  never  tUd  such  an  Idea  en- 
ter into  the  head  of  any  true  poet,  as 
that  of  opening  a  story  like  Rimini  with 
a  scene  of  gayety.  What  sort  of  heart 
must  tliat  be,  which  could  look  fur-* 
ward  to  the  pt*rpctration  of  sueh  fear- 
ful guilt,  without  feeling  incapacitated- 
far  present  jollity  ?  And  yet  Mr  Hunt 
has  ushered  in  the  fatal  espousal  vX 
Francesca  tvith  all  the  glee  and  mer- 
riment of  any  ordinary  wed<Ung:  and 
she,  the  poor  victim  of  unhappy  pas- 
sion, is  led  to  tlie  altar  of  destruction, 
trickt  out,  as  if  in  mocker)',  with  all 
the  gawds  and  trappings  that  his  la- 
borious iiDogiiiatiou  could  suggest. 
The  reader  feels  the  same  disgust  at 
this  piece  of  iU-tinied  levity,  with 
which  one  might  listen  to  a  merry 
tune  played  immediately  before  an 
(^lec1ltion.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  tliosc  who  come  to  survey  Mr 
Hunt's  "  marriage  in  May  weniljcr." 
Wc  cannot  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  his 
"  sparkling  day."  We  turn  away 
with  contempt  from  hi^  brilliant  spec- 
tacle of 

"  Nodding  neighbours  greeting  as  tliey  nm. 
And  Pilgrims  clmnting  in  the  morning  sun." 
We  shut  oiu*  ears  to  his  "  callings, 
and  clapping  doors,  and  curs,"  and 
cannot  think  of  taking  our  seat,  "  with 
upward  gaze,"  to  stare  at  his  "  heavcd- 
out  tapestry."  What  a  contrast  is  the 
ojK-ning  of  Parasina  f  What  a  breath- 
ing of  raekncholy  !  What  a  foretaste 
of  pity ! 

"  It  is  tilt  hour  when  from  tlie  boughs 
The  nigliiingale'h  high  note  is  hcara; 
It  is  tlie  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispcrctl  wo'd ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  neor. 
Make  music  to  tlie  lonely  eftr. 
Koch  ilower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 
And  iu  the  sky  t!i<  ineii 

And  on  ihc  wavi  :  luc. 

And  on  the  leal' a  l.u ..;:,.  ,.uc, 
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And  in  tbc  heaven  itut  clear  obseut«. 
So  snlUy  dark,  and  d*rk]y  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  oC  day. 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away." 
JVIr   Hunt  seems,   all   tlirough  his 
poem,  to  imagine  tliat  be  is  writing  a 
mere  ordinary  love-story>  and  tliis  he 
is  deterniineu  to  do  witli  all  the  lights 
nefis and  gracCj  arv\Jauntiness  (to  give 
hun  Ills  owu  dear  word),    of  which 
his  muse  is  callable.     Like  all  other 
novel  writers,  he  is  careful  to  give  us 
a  proper  description   of  the  persons 
of  his  iiero  and  heroine.     He  intro- 
duces to  us  Francesca  in  a  luxuriant 
paragraph  which  be^ns  with 
*■  Why  need  I  tell  of  lovely  lips  and  eyes, 
A  eUpiome  wcAit,  and  boaoiiu  balmy  rise," 
and  tftkes  occasion  to  moke  aU  judicious 
females  fail  iu  love  with  Paolo, 
"  So  ligliltomcly  dropt  in  his  lordly  back."' 
He  describes  the  glittering  pageant 
of  the  entrance  of  his  hero  with  the 
cntlimiosm  of  a  city  lady  looking  down 
at  a  dinner  fVora  the  gallery  at  Guild- 
hall.   Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to 
the  Cockney  rapture : 
"  The  heralds  nuxt  appear  in  vests  attired 
or  stiffening  gold  with  radiant  coloun  fired. 
And  then  thepourguivants,  who  wait  on  these, 
AU  dressed  io  paiutr^  rkhncst  to  the  knees." 

And  a  little  below : 
"  Thdi  caps  of  velvet  have  a  lightsome  fit. 
Each  with  a  dancing  feather  sweeping  it. 
Tumbling  its  white  against  their  short  dark 

hair; 
But  what  is  of  the  most  accomplished  air. 
All  wear  metnorials  of  their  lady's  love, 
A  ribbon,  or  a  scnrf,  or  silken  gtove; 
Some  tied  ahaut   their  arm,  some   at  die 

breast. 
Some,  with  a  drag,  dangling  from  the  cap*s 

crest. 
A  suitable  attire  the  horses  shew  ; 
Their  golden  bits  keep  wrangling  as  dicy  go  ; 
The  hridks glance  abmit  withgold.inJgems ; 
And  the  rich  housing-cloths  above  the  hems 
Which  comb  along  the  ground  with  golden 

pegs. 
Are  half  of  net,  to  shew  the  hiuder  1^. 
Sonne  of  the  clodis  themselves  are  golden 

threads. 
With  silk  enwoven,  azure,  green,  or  red ; 
Some  spotted  on  a  ground  of  different  hoe. 
As  burning  stars  u|H)n  a  cloth  of  bUiCr— 
Or  purple  sniearingi  witli  a  velvet  light 
Ridi   from    the  gbtry  yeilow    thickening 

br^ht,^ 

*  Mr  Hunt  has  borrowed  the  Cockney, 
inn  from  himself: 

"  A  backdnoppingin,— an  expansion  of  chest, 
(For  the  God,  you'll  observe,  likehb  statues 
was  drest.) 

Feast  or  •nnn  ?o«ts. 
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Or  a  spring  green,  powdered  with  Apol 

pones,—. 
Or  fiosh  vermilion,  sci  with  silver  roses ; 
But  all  are  wide  and  large,  and  with  die  wind. 
When  it  comesfresh,  go  sweeping  out  behind, 
With  various  earnestness  the  crowd  adnme. 
Horsemen  and  horse,  the  motion  and  the  at- 
tire. 
Some  wat^  as  they  go  by,  the  ndcn  fiiots 
Looking  oomposuie,    and    their    kn^hdjr 

graces; 
The  life,  the  carelessness,  the  sudden  heed, 
The  body  curvittg  to  the  rearing  steed ; 
The  patting  hand,  that  best  penuddes  tlir 

check. 
And  nmfn-i  the  ipuxrrd  up  with  a  proud  neek; 
Thetliigh  broad-pressed,  the  spanning  palm 

upon  it. 
And  the  jerked  feather  rwaJing  in  the  ban* 

net. 
Others  tbc  horses  and  their  pride  explore; 
Theujiiuntitif aubchmA  and  strength  befi>rb" 
As,  in  the  subject  and  passion  of  his 
Poem,  BIr  Hunt  has  the  desire  to  com* 
pete  with  Lord  Byron,  so  here,  in  the 
more  airy  and  external  parts  of  his 
composition,  he  would  lain  cater  the- 
lists  with  tlie  Mighty  MinstreL  But, 
of  a  trutli,  Leigh  Hunt's  chivalrous 
rhymes  are  as  unlike  those  of  Walter 
Scott,  as  is  the  chivalry  of  a  knighte<l 
cheesanonger  to  that  of  Archibald  the 
Grim,  or,  if  he  woiUd  rather  have  it  so, 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He  draws  his 
ideas  of  courtly  Bpleudour  from  the 
Lord  Mayor's  coach^  and  he  dreams  of 
tournaments,  after  having  seen  the  al- 
derman on  horseback,  witii  their  furred 
gowns  and  silk  stockings.  We  are  in- 
deed altogether  incapable  of  iinder^ 
standing  many  parts  of  his  deccription, 
for  a  good  glossary  of  the  Cockney  di- 
alect is  yet  a  desiileratura  in  English 
literature,  and  it  is  only  by  a  caraul 
comparison  of  contexts  toat  we  can,  in 
many  piissnges,  obtain  uuy  glimpse  of 
meaning  at  all.  What,  for  instance) 
maybe  the  English  of  ij^jo/tng-?  what, 
being  interpreted,  signify  quoit^ke 
steps  9  what  can  exceed  the  affectation 
of  such  lines  as  these .'' 

"  The  softening  breeze  came  $tnoothingbac 

and  there,— 
Boy -storied    trees,    and    passion  .plighted 

spot&_ 

The  fervent  sound 
Of  liMfs  //itob  reckoning,  and  the  whedd 

moist  round." 

Was  it  really  so,  that  Mr  Hunt  osuld 
find  no  nobler  image  to  represent  dw 

Suick  yet  regular  motion   of  liorsci, 
[)an  that  of  an  apprentice  counting 
bank  notes  on  his  fingers'  entk. 
But,  in  truth,  wc  have  no  indiiMtioB 
7 


\ 


^■H  On  the  Cocknejf 

^^«n  the  small  knives  the  poem 
uini.  Let  us  hasten  to  take  one 
at  the  real  business  of  the  piece, 
incest  of  Paolo  and  Francesca. 
e  prenaralions  for  the  actual  sin 
rented  by  our  Poet  "  in  his  own 
Be  way."  ITie  scene  is  in  a  little 
e  tetnple  adorned  by  sculpture, 
ad  Mr  Hunt  filled  his  iVc^zes 
bnetol  processions,  or  with  the 
s  of  Orestas,  or  the  despair  of 
ia,  we  might  indeed  have  ac- 
edged  that  there  was  some  pro- 
in  his  fancy.  But  as  he  has 
of  his  temple  a  bagnio,  so  ia  its 
ire  conceived  in  the  very  spurit 
place. 

on  a  line  with  this  ran  round  about, 
relief,  touched  exquisitely  out, 
iiewed  in  various  scenes,  the  nyuiplis 
thtajuelves ; 

»y  the  water  side,  on  bowery  shelves, 
f  at  will— some  in  the  water,  Bporting 
iides  half  ewelliiig  forth,  and  looks  of 
courting, — 

a  a  flowery  dell,  bearing  a  swam 
n  his  pipe  till  the  hills  ring  Bgainy 
ying  up  their  lung  luoist  bairt— eotne 
sleeping 

the  trees,  with  fauns  and  satyn  peep< 
iag.— 

clfiog-eyed,  pretending  not  to  see 
tter,  in  tb«  brakes  coiue  creepingly  j 
thdr  Jbrgotten  urrn,  lying  about 
green  Iterbngc,  kt  the  Ttater  out. 
be  sure,  before  or  since  wm  teen 
inter-house  so  fine  in  such  a  nest  of 
groeiii 

do  not  remember  any  thing  in 
bole  of  Hunt's  writings  worse, 
he  allusion  in  these  verses  to  the 
lenown  song  of  the  Fitchem  of 

W  inferior  is  the  conception  of 
he  to  that  scene  of  moon-light 
ry  which  we  have  already  quoted 
Parasina, 

day, — \was  on  a  summer  afternoon, 
un  and  gurgling  brooks  arc  best  m 
tune* 

raahoppera  arc  loud,  and  day.work 
done, 

hades  have  heavy  outlines  in  the 
sun,*— 

■ttKesB  came  to  her  accustomed  bower 
her,  if  ^c  could,  a  sootliing  hour, 
;,  as  she  was  used,  to  leave  her  cares 
ut,  and  slumberoudy  enjoy  the  airs, 
iclu»-<'lii"i'l'-:«i-''^^-'>"fl  iliatrddllifjht 

.no-  1  -^ht 

Hn^r  ■  .■-,.,  ,    .  ..>'or, 

li  of  waters  tuiiibliuu  o'er, 
'iron  blooms,  and  fifty  tux- 


laiitMi  oiT  Crabbe  cannot 
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But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  fore 
bodings  and  presentiments,  with  whicl 
he  skilfidly  represents  the  mind 
Francesca  as  being  filled,  when  sbfl 
approaches  in  silence  the  scene  of  hel^ 
int'ttiny.  The  indecent  attituiles 
the  nymphs  on  the  cornice,  can  onlj 
be  equalled  by  the  blasphemous  allu«(J 
sion  to  the  history  of  our  first  parents/ 
in  depicting  the  thoughts  of  this  inci- 
pient adulteress. 

"She  tried  as  usual,  for  the  trial's  sako, 
For  even  tliat  diminished  her  heait-achc ;  ' 
And  never  yet,  how  ill  soc'er  at  ease. 
Came  the  for  nothing  'vadit  thcfiovrcri  and 

treet. 
Yet  somehow  or  anod)er,  on  that  day. 
She  seemM  to  fe«I  too  ligfady  borne  away«^ 
Too  much  relier'd, — too  miuh  inclined  to 

draw 
A  careless  joy  from  every  thing  she  saw. 
And  looking  round  her  with  a  new.bom  eye 
At  if  sonic  tret  of  knowledge  had  been  »igh4\ 
To  taste  of  nature,  primitive  and  (tee. 
And  bask  at  ease  in  her  heart's  Uberty." 

The  incidents  following  this  are  i. 
from  Dante,  but  we  shall  endeavoti 
to  show,  with  some  minuteness,  hoi 
much  the  austere  and  sitnple  Floren* 
tine  has  been  obliged  to  the  elegant 
rendering  of  the  Cockney  poet. 

The  bold  genius  of  Dante  nevt 
touched  on  ground  more  ilangerov 
than  when  he  ventured  to  introduc 
into  his  poem  the  most  dismal  catos" 
trophe  which  had  ever  befallen  the^ 
family  of  his  patron.  Guido  di  Poleni 
to,  Lord  of  Ravenna,  the  moet  gcne^l 
reus  friend  of  the  Poet,  had  a  lovely 
daughter,  Francesca,  who  was  betrotlu 
ed  in  early  years  to  Puolo  ^Malatest 
a  younger  brother  of  the  house  of  Iti- 
mini,  and  a  perfect  model  of  graceful 
chivalry;  butafterwards  corapelletl,  by 
domestic  tyranny,  to  bcc^>me  the  wife 
of  the  elder  brother  of  her  lover,  Lau- 
ciotto,  a  man  savage  in  diaracter,  and 
deformed  in  person.  The  early  flame, 
however,  was  not  to  be  repressed, 
and  the  unfortunate  seqiul  of  thuir 
history  is  that  which  is  so  tenderly 
touched  upon  in  the  Inferno^  and  so 
diluted  and  debased  in  the  Stot'if  of 
Rimini. 

In  the  course  of  his  perambulation 
of  hell,  the  poet  feigi:ts  that  he  came 
to  one  scene  of  misery  entirely  set  a- 
part  for  those  who  hatl  fallen  tlje  vic- 
tims of  unkwful  love.  Among  these 
lie  observes  Scmiromis^  Helen,  and 
(.'Icopatra  ;  Achilles,  Paris,  and  Tri»- 
trum.  But  while  he  is  yet  gating^ 
with  mingled  fear  and  sorrow,  on  these 
2C 
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melancholy  shadea,  h«  perceives,  at  a 
distoDce^  a  pair  of  solitary  ghosts,  who 
leem  to  be  devoured  with  a  still  se- 
verer anguish,  and,  in  their  altCTtd 
ftmas^  which  seenij  as  he  wtys,  to  be 
toaaiiig  about  like  straws  in  the  wind, 
be  tecogniaes,  with  a  shudder  of  hor- 
ror, the  faded  features  of  Francesca 
and  Iter  lover- 
*•  Sooa  OS  the  wind  had  in  iu  sweeping 

brought 
Them  near  to  me,  I  cried,  'yewrcCchedtouls, 
O  !  came  and  speak  with  ui,  deny  not  this; 
Ai  doves  which  plunge  with  open  wings  and 

firm 
ffrom  Btheir  down  into  their  joyful  nest. 
Obedient  to  die  sudden  call  ol'  love. 
So  came  they  gliding  from  that  woful  band 
Wbeic  DUo  h,  swift  through  the  sullen  air. 
Such  was  tite  strength  of  that  impassionau; 

cry. 
Tlien  she,  '  kind  mortal,  visitant  of  hell, 
Could  we.  the  inhabitant*  of  tlicse  sad  seats, 
Have  ought  of  power  with  the  etcmol  king, 
Prayers  should  wo  oflFbr  for  thy  gentle  soul. 
Which  hsth  such  pity  on  our  matchlcsi  illsj 
We  will  both  hear  and  g]>«»k  to  thee  of  that 
Which  is  thy  plesiiure,  while  tlie  stonnywind. 
Our  master,  is  so  hushed. 

My  native  land 
that  by  the  seashore,  where  Po  comes 

down 
ilh  all  hb  turbulent  train  to  seek  repose 
.  ocean's  calmness. — Love,  which  everfinds 
taoble  ^tita  an  easy  prey,  seised  Attn,-* 
lovtd  that  beauteous  fonn  which  onco 

manuoe, 
ta'en  from  roe  unjustly,     I  loved  him, 
^^d  love  hiin  still  j  Love  wrought  the  death 

of  both  ; 
But  Cain  expects  our  murderer  far  beneath 
In  his  deeji  gulph  of  fratricidal  wo.' 
80  spake  she.    1  stood  listening  all  the  while. 
With  countenance  bent  down.    I  could  not 

bear 
To  look  on  that  fndl  lady.    But  at  lengdi, 
J^  Alas  !'  luiid  I,  <  what  sweet  thoughts,  what 

desires 
fcK  those  wliich  brought  them  to  these 

realms  of  grief  ? 
Relieve  me,  O  !  Fraocesca,  I  am  sad 
fo  tears  when  1  behold  thy  spirit's  pain  ; 
r.Sqt  teQ  me,  in  your  season  of  sweet  sighs, 
O !  when  or  how  did  you  conceive  these 

flames. 
And  give  yoor  souk  up  to  uidawful  love  ?' 
Then  she  to  rae— .'  there  is  no  greater  grief 
Tlion  is  the  memory  of  happy  times, 
-In  misery,  as  well  ihy  guidc-f-  can  ny  $ 
F^ut  if  tltou  fain  wuulilt>t  hear  of  the  first  rise 
]jDt  all  this  guilt,  I  will  t>|>eiik  out  to  thee 
^As  one  that  weeps  and  tells.    We  read  one 

day 
'  LauBcclot,  and  how  love  mastered  him  ; 
l^e  were  alone,  suspicious  thoughts  were 

none,— 


Paolo. 


+  Virga. 


Aitd  sundry  times  our  eyes  bent  down,  ui 

cheeks 
Were  coloured  in  our  reading.  Butone  poiat. 
One  fata]  point,  it  was  which  ovenaune : 
"Twas  when  we  icad  of  the  ({ueen'abvtly 

smile 
When  first  her  true  knight  kissed  h«r.  Tba 

tay  Paolo 
(Whom  God  ne'er  lake  fiom  me,  even  hec 

in  hell). 
He  kiss'd  my  mouth,  all  nembling.    Swtei 

that  book. 
And  he  that  wrote  it.    But  we  read  tbtrdo 
That  day  no  farther.* 

While  the  one  poor  obost 
Spake  so,  the  other  lil\ed  up  a  voice 
60  AiU  of  misery  and  bewailing  slirieks, 
That  I,  with  pity  overcoma,  grew  funi. 
And  fell  down  Ukc  a  deiid  mas  at  ibctr 

feet.'" 
The  moral  purpose  of  the  question, 
and  the  deep  pathoe  of  the  reply,  can 
stand  in  need  of  no  coinroent.  But 
Mr  Hunt  has  shewn  very  little  judg- 
ment in  borrowing  the  tale  so  closdy 
from  Dante,  and  yet  entirely  omitting 
all  those  circumstances  in  the  fftH 
Poet's  narrative,  which  render  the  In- 
troduction, as  well  aa  the  description 
of  that  passionate  scene,  at  once  so  na- 
tural and  so  impressive.  ^V 
without  offence  to  the  pale  i; 
spectre,  who  is  condemned  to  adr; 
her  own  wretchedness  by  the  int^':.  ^ 
exactness  of  her  recollection.  But  wc 
cannot  pardon  the  same  things  in  a 
poet  who  takes  the  story  of  Franceses 
from  her  mouth  into  his  own,  and 
gives  us  that  as  a  grattiitoas  efAuion 
of  his  imagination,  which  was  origin- 
ally  an  agonized  dream  of  self-tortux- 
ing  memory.  ',' 

— "  Paolo,  by  degrees,  gently  embraced. 
With  one  permitted  arm,  bei  lovely  waist ; 
And  both  their  checks,  like  peacheb  on  attee, 
Leaned  with  a  touch  together  thrillingly ; 
And  o'er  the  book  they  hung,  and  notliiog 

said. 
And  every  lingering  page  grew  longfir  aa 

diey  read. 
As  thus  they  sat  and  felt  with  leaps  of  heart. 
Their  colour  change.they  cameupon the  part 
Where  fond  Geneura,  with  her  Ihime  long 

nurst, 
Smiled  upon  Launoelot  when  he  kissed  bee 

first;— 
That  touch,  at  last,  through  every  fibre  slid 
And  Poolo  turned,  scarce  knowing  vliat  ho 

did,— 
Only  he  felt  he  coidd  no  more  dissemble. 
Ana  kissed  her,  moudi  to  mouth,  all  in  « 

tremble. 
Sad  were  those  hearts,  and  sweet  WM  diat 

long  kiss : 
Stocred  be  love  from  sigiit,  whate'er  it  is. 

"  Inferno,  ConUi  v. 
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The  wofld  was  all  forgot — the  struggleo*er- 
Decperaie  die  joy — That  day  tliey  read  no 
more.'* 

Mr  Hant  has  indeed  taken  mi^ty 
pains  to  render  Rimitii  a  story  not  of 
incest,  but  of  love.  The  original  be- 
trothing o(  Francesco  tn  Paolo  he  has 
changed  into  her  being  espoused  by 
iiivi  ss  the  proxy  of  his  brother.  The 
lianhness  and  ierocity  of  Lanciotto's 
character,  and  the  hideous  deforroity 
of  his  person,  have  both  been  removed, 
as  if  the  poet  were  anxious  to  render 
it -impossible  for  us  to  have  the  least 

rpathy,  or  compassioii,  or  pardon, 
the  frailty  of  his  heroine.  In  the 
true  story  of  Rimini,  both  Paolo  and 
Fnincesca  vpcre  sacrificed  by  the  mur- 
derous hand  of  the  detectinp^  and  cruel 
Lanciotto.  But  here  the  dagger  and 
the  axe  are  laid  asidc^  and  we  have, 
In  their  rooni,  the  point  of  honour  and 
the  thrusting  of  rapiers.  Paolo  dies 
not  by  tlie  secret  revenge  of  his  bro- 
ther, but  by  rushing  voluntarily  on  the 
sword,  wielded  fairly  against  him ; 
and  the  poet  is  at  the  pains  to  borrow 
a  beautiful  eulogy  from  Ellis's  Speci- 
mens, which  he  makes  the  survivor 
utter  over  tlie  body  of  the  slain.  The 
personages  ore  all  amiable,  ibc  sins  all 
voluntary,  and  the  sufferings  senti- 
mentaL  Many  a  one  reads  Rimini  an 
a  pleasant  romance,  and  closes  it  with- 
out having  the  least  suspicion  that  he 
lioa  been  perusing  a  tale  pregnant  with 
all  the  horrors  of  most  unpardonable 
guHt.  John  Ford  is  the  only  English 
poet  who  has  treated  of  incest  with 
the  same  openness  and  detail  as  Leigh 
Hunt,  but  how  infinitely  above  that 
gentleman's  reach  are  his  ideas  of  its 
puiuahment. 

There  is  a  place 
(Ust,  daughter)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 
WIhm  4ay  u  aevor  Nca  i  then  ihiaas  no 

mn. 
Bat  flaming  horror  of  oonsuming  fires  i 
A  U||hilaB  sulphur,  ctaok'd  with  nnokj  fogs 
Of  an  iatotcd  darkness ;  in  this  plaeo 
Dwell  waaay  UwataDd  Iheuand  suadr^f  soits 
Of  ■ttm  dying  dcatha  t  ihore  is  buTMOg  ofl 
FOoi'd  down  the   drunkard's  throat ;   the 


'    lalnccd  to  cup  whole  diaughts  of  molten 

goMt 
VIWM  is  Ike  mufderer  for  ever  etabb'd. 
Vat  can  ha  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  tacks  of  burning  tteel.  whilft  in  his  wul 
He  fed*  the  lorment  of  his  raging  luat. 
(Mercy !  oh,  mercy  !) 

There  stand  those  wretched  things, 
Who  have  dieaoMd  out  whole  years  in  law* 

IvM  sheets 


And  secret  incests,  cuning  one  another  { 
Then  you  will  wjsJj  each  kits  your  brother 

gave 
Had  been  a  dagger's  point ;  then  you  shall 

hear 
Bow  he  will  cry,  *  Oh,  would  my  wicked 

■lifter 
Had  first  been  damn'd  when  she  dkl  yield 

toluit.'"* 
The  story  of  llimini  can  indeed  do 
no  harm  to  any  noble  spirit.  We 
ne^'er  yet  saw  a  lady  Utt  it  up,  who 
did  not  immediately  throw  it  down 
again  in  disgust.  But  the  lofty  spirits 
of  the  earth  are  not  the  only  ones; 
and  we  confess,  that  we  think  that 
jioet  deserving  of  chastisement,  who 
prostitutes  his  talents  in  a  niauner  tliat 
is  likely  to  corrupt  milliners  and  a.^ 
prentice* boys,  no  less  than  him  who 
flies  at  noble  game,  and  spreads  bis 
corruption  among  princes.  Z. 


LETTER  OCCASIONED  BY  n'«  VIJTDICA- 

TioK  or  MR  woanswonTB  iv  u^st 

McrarBSB. 

Jia  EDITOR, 

In  common  with  most  of  your  readers, 
I  read  with  considerable  pleasure  ilie 
greater  part  of  a  paper  in  your  last 
Number,  entitled,  •'  Vindication  of 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Letter  to  Mr  Gray." 
The  writer  of  that  paper  (who  chooses 
to  He  concealed  under  the  signature  of 
"S.)  has  displayed  much  kindliness  of 
disposition,  both  iu  regard  to  the 
memory  of  Burns  and  the  living  name 
of  Mr  Wordsworth  ;  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  which  he  holtls 
with  a  natural  and  flowing  eloquence, 
which  has  not,  I  think,  been  often 
8ur|>a5sed  by  any  modern  authors  of 
our  country.  But  I  hope  I  ma^  be 
permitted  to  say  without  offence,  in 
the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  tha^  so 
far  as  Mr  Wordsworth  is  coocezjied, 
all  the  kindness  of  feeling,  and  all  the 
very  masterly  rhetoric  of  N,  have,  on 
the  present  occjision,  been  most  egr«- 
g:iou6ly  misapplied.  On  looking  back 
to  the  Third  Number  of  Blackwood's 
Alogazine,  I  own  I  was  astonished  to 
find,  that  although  N.  has  written 
seven  pages,  under  the  name  of  "  A 
Vindication  of  Mr  Wordsworth,"  he 
has  nevertheless,  by  some  strange  over- 
sight (whether  intentional  or  other* 
wise  it  is  not  for  roe  to  deterntine)^ 
left  the  character  of  that  gentlemoi) 

•  "  'Tts  pity  she's  a  whore."    Act  ill.  S.  9. 
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exactly  as  it  stood  before  he  took  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  offered  not  a 
single  word  which  coii  huve  the  effect 
of  sheltering  him  trom  tho«e  accusa- 
tioos  of  egotism,  spleen,  and  scurrility, 
which  hai  originailf  been  brougnt 
i^ainst  him,  with  apparently  so  much 
reason,  by  your  English  correspondent 
the  "  Observer." 

It  is  very  far  firom  being  my  inten- 
tion to  go  at  any  length  into  the  merits 
of  the  original  controversy  about  the 
proposed  Memoir  of  Robert  Bums. 
That  great  man,  I  am  very  proud  to 
tell  you,  was  an  intimate  mend  of 
mine  j  and  no  one  who  knows  me  will 
suspect  that  my  silence  on  that  subject 
arises  from  any  indifierence  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  poet  At 
present  my  business  is  nut  with  Burns, 
but  with  \Vordsworth,  who  has,  as  I 
and  not  a  few  of  Burns'  friends  in  this 
neighbourhood  conceive,  thrust  him- 
self into  an  fttfair  of  which  be  knows 
nothing,  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
has  offered,  and  indeed  can  offer,  no 
advice  which  is  worthy  of  the  smallest 
attention,  either  from  Mr  Gilbert 
Bums  or  any  other  sensible  man. 
Indeed,  were  I  to  fix  upon  what  sort 
of  person  I  should  fancy  the  least 
likely  to  give  good  counsel  to  a  bio- 
grapher of  Bums,  I  have  little  hesita^ 
tion  in  saying,  that  I  should  select 
just  such  a  one  as  Mr  Wordsworth, — 
a  man  who,  if  it  be  true  that  he  pos- 
sesses poetical  genius,  most  certainly 
possesses  no  other  quality  in  common 
with  Robert  Bums ; — a  retired,  pen- 
aive,  ^otistical  collector  of  stamp.^ ; 
one  who  has  no  notion  of  that  merry, 
hearty  life,  that  Bums  delighted  in  ; 
and  one  that  seems  to  be  completely 
overflowing  with  envy,  malignity,  and 
a  thousand  bad  passions,  of  which 
Bums'  nobler  nature,  whatever  defects 
it  might  otherwise  have,  was  at  all 
times  entirely  incapable.  How  can  a 
melancholy,  sighing,  half-parson  sort 
of  gentleman,  who  lives  in  a  small 
circle  of  old  maids  and  sonnettecrs, 
and  drinks  tea  now  and  then  with  the 
solemn  Laureate,  have  any  sympathy 
with  the  free  and  jolly  dispositions  of 
one  who  spent  his  evenings  in  drink- 
ing whisky  punch  at  mason  lodges 
with  Matthew  Henderson  and  David 
Lapraik  ?  To  my  view  it  would  be 
acarcelv  less  absurd  in  Gilbert  Bums 
to  sena  Mr  Wordsworth  a  long  letter 
eoncerning  the  proper  method  of  draw- 
ing the  Rcchtie  to  a  conclusion*  titan 


it  was  in  Mr  Wordsworth  to  pretcribc 
rules  to  Gilbert  with  regard  to  thit 
Memoir  of  his  illustrious  brother, 
which  he  is  bo  well  ((Utditied  tn  tnay 
way  to  make  exactly  what  it  should 
be,  without  the  officious  hiuts  of  onf 
Laker  in  existence. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon 
Burns,  there  occur  several  expresswnj 
which  can  never  cease  to  appear  U>tb 
offensive  and  uiyustifiable  to  every  ooe 
who  knew  Burns'  character,  not  frma 
his  letters,  wherein  he  was  originally 
too  ill  educated  a.  man  to  be  ever  per- 
fectly at  his  ease,  but  from  his  oonvct- 
sation,  which  all  who  have  ever  satia 
company  with  him  must  allow  lo  ha^e 
been  throughout,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, manly,  feehng,  and  amiable.  But 
I  must  confess,  that  whatever  fiinlts 
may  be  found  in  the  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  exist,  to -my  ap- 
prehension at  least,  in  a  degree  fit 
more  atrocious  in  that  of  the  Quarter- 
ly. To  quote  either  of  them  would 
be  distressing  to  my  own  feelings,  and 
I  have  Uttle  doubt  that  no  extract  1 
could  make  would  appear  either  new 
or  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  yonr 
readers.  But  supposing,  for  a  moment, 
that  Mr  Wordsworth  is  sincere  in  the 

r'nion  he  expresses,  how  comes  it 
t  he,  in  a  professed  and  formal  de- 
fence of  Robert  Bums,  takes  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  abuse  thrown  out 
against  the  character  of  that  poet 
in  the  Quarterly,  and  yet  spends  no 
less  than  eight  pages  of  his  Letter  in 
railing  at  the  Eduiburgh,  for  its  &r 
less  blamable  paragraphs  on  the  same 
topic  ?  But  I  cannot  resist  giving  your 
readers  a  small  specimen  of  this  very 
interesting  part  of  the  production. 

"  When  a  man,  self-elected  into  the  of* 
fice  of  a  public  judge  of  tbe  literature  and 
life  of  his  conteiuporaiieji,  can  luve  the  au- 
dacity to  go  these  lengths  in  framing  a  sum. 
mary  of  the  coatenu  of  volumes  that  ave 
scattered  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
and  extant  in  almost  every  cottage  ofSeot- 
land,  to  give  the  lie  to  his  labours;  we 
most  tiot  wonder  if,  in  the  pictutude  of  his 
concern  for  the  inteiegta  of  abstract  morality, 
die  infatuated  slanderer  shoidd  have  found 
no  obstacle  to  prevent  him  fiom  inainuatitig 
that  the  poet,  whose  wridngs  are  to  this  de- 
gree stained  and  disfigured,  was  '  one  of 
the  eons  of  fancy  and  of  song,  who  spend,  in 
vain  superiluides,  the  money  that  bdongs  of 
right  lo  the  pale  industrious  tradesmen  and 
his  famishing  infanta  ;  and  who  rave  oboiU 
friendship  and  phUosophy  in  a  tavem,  while 
their  wives'  hearts,'  &c.  &c. 

"  It  is  notorious,  that  this  persevering 


Letter  on  N't  findicaiion  of  Wordxuiorlh.  gnct 

degs  of  chastity,  or  held  idolatry  in  nlihor' 


as  often  u  a  work  of  original 
comes  before  him,  availt  himself  of 
o]>portunity  to  re-iwodjuni  to  tlie  world 
PkiTOw  Taoge  of  his  oym  comprehen* 
The  happy  selfocomplaeency,  the 
vaiu-glory,  and  the  oordiol 
mir,  with  which  this  part  of  his  duty 
,ed,  do  not  leave  hun  free  to  com- 
of  being  hardly  dealt  with  if  any  one 
declare  the  truth,  by  pronouncing 
~  the  foregoing  attack  ui>on  the  in- 
and  moral  character  of  Bums,  to 
iSfiUB  (for  reasons  tliat  will  shordy 
V  it  cannot  be  called  the  venial  ties- 
of  a  mind  obtuse,  superfit-ial,  and 
What  portion  of  malignity  such  a 
is  susceptible  of,  die  judicious  ad- 
of  the  poet,  and  the  discerning  friends 
tlie  man,  will  not  trouble  themselves  to 
■quire ;  but  they  will  wish  that  this  evil 
iple  bad  possessed  more  sway  than  they 
It  liberty  to  assign  to  it ;  the  offender's 
ition  would  not  uien  have  been  so  hope- 
For  malignity  »elect»  its  diet;  but 
is  to  be  found  the  nourishment  from 
:h  vani^  will  revolt !  Malignity  may 
ipeaaed  by  triumphs  real  or  supposed, 
nil  then  sleep,  or  yield  its  place  to  a 
tance  producing  dispositions  of  good 
arid  desires  to  make  amends  for  past 
f  ;  but  vanity  is  restless,  reckless,  in- 
ble,  unappeasable,  insatiable.  For- 
b  it  for  Uie  world  when  this  spirit 
only  to  actions  that  meet  with  an  ade- 
punishment  in  dert&ion  ;  sucli,  as  in 
erne  of  poetical  jiutice,  would  l>e  aptly 
!ted  by  assigning  to  the  agents,  when 
f  quit  this  lower  world,  a  station  in  that 
uncomfortable  limbo— 'the  Paradise  of 
la  I  But,  assuredly,  we  shall  have  here 
dier  proof  that  ridicule  is  not  the  lest  of 
,  if  it  prevent  us  from  perceiving,  that 
•avity  haf  no  ally  more  active,  more  in- 
ner, from  the  difficulty  of  divining 
what  kind  and  degree  of  extrnvugance  it 
ly  prompt,  more  pemidoiu  than  self-con- 
it.  Where  this  alliance  is  too  obvious  to 
disputed,  tlie  culprit  ought  not  to  be  al- 
ed  the  benefit  of  contempt — as  a  shelter 
detestation  ;  much  less  shotdd  he  be 
rrnitted  to  plead,  in  excuse  fur  his  tians- 
,  that  special  malevolence  had  little 
put  in  tliem.  It  is  not  recorded,  that 
andent,  who  set  fire  to  the  temple  of 
IS,  had  a  partictdar  dislike  to  the  god- 

**  A  friend,  who  chances  to  be  present 
the  author   Is   correcting   the   proof 
s,  observes  tluit  Aristarchus  is  libelled 
lis  ajiplicatian  of  hia  name,  and  advises 
at  *  Zkiuiu'  should  be  substituted.      The 
ition  lies  between  spite  and  presumption  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  upon  a  case 
re  the  chums  of  each  party  arc  so  strong : 
the    name  of  Atistarch,   who,  simple 
Dan  !  would  allow  no  verse  to  pass  for  lio- 
ner's  which  lie  did  not  approve  of,  is  re- 
],  for  reasons  tliat  will  be  deemed  co- 
ot-"' 


rence ;  he  wta  n  fool,  an  egr^iou»  tfx>\,  hut 
not  the  less,  on  that  account,  a  most  odioua 
monster.      The  tyrant,  who  is  described  M 
having  rattled  his  chariot  along  a  bridge  of 
brass  over  the  heads  of  his  subjects,  was,  no 
doubt,  inwardly  laughed  at ;  bvtt  what  if 
this  mock  Japiter,   not   satisfied    wiUi   ua. 
empty  noise  of  nis  own  making,  had  amused 
liimself  throwing  tire-brands  upon  the  house-, 
tops,  as  a  substimte  for  lightning;  and,  from 
his  elevation,   had  hurl^  stones  upon  the' 
heads  of  his  people,  to  shew  that  he  was  a^ 
master  of  tlie  destructive  bolt»  as  well  as  of 
the  harmless  voice  of  the  thunder  !— The*  I 
lovers  of  all  that  is  htmuurablc  to  humanity' 1 1 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  rejoice  ovev4 
the    downfall    of   an    intoxicated    despot«< 
whose  vagaries   furnish  more   solid   mntc^ii] 
rials  by  which   the  philosopher  will  cxem- , 
plify  how  strict  is  the  connection  betM'eeiiJ 
the  ludicrously,  and  the  terribly  fimiaauc 
We  know,  abo,  that  Robespierre  was  onr ' 
of  the  vainest  men  that  the  meet  vain  coun- 
try upon  earth  has  produced; — and  fironi ' 
this  passion,  and  from  that  cowikrdicc  whicli'4 
naturally  connects  itself  with  it,  tlowed  diai 
horrors  of  his  ndminiatration.     It  is  a  de«„ 
scent,  which  I  fear  you  will  scanxly  par- 
don, to  compare  these  redoubtable  enemies  r 
of  mankmd  Yrith  the  anonymous  condiKtot 
of  a  perishable  publication.     But  the  mov- 
ing spirit  is  the  same  m  them  all;  and,  as '  . 
far  as  differeoce  of  circvunstaoces  and  d>s-  '■ 
parity  of  powers  will  allow,  manifests  itself    < 
in  the  same  way,  by  profcssiotiH  of  revC" 
rence  for  truth,  and  concern  for  duty — cor. 
ried  to  llie  giddiest  heighti  of  ostentation*, 
while  practice  seems  to  nave  no  other  rcli* 
ance   iliaa  on   the  omnipotence  oi'  false* 
hood." 

■Wlio  does  not  see,  in  all  this  eflTer-. 
vesccnce  of  impotent  wrath,  the  true^ 
purpose  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  Letter  ? 
Who,  that  contrasts  the  tameness  aiul 
insipidity  of  the  rest  of  it  with  the 
pestiferous  zeal  of  this  extract,  iloe^< 
not  at  once  perceive  that  the  true  ol 
jects  of  the  author's  concern  were  no|f^ 
Robert  Bums   and   Dr  Ctirric,    but 
himself  and  Mr  Jeflray,  and  those  re*!| 
views  of  the  Lyrical  Ballath,  tlie  if.r* " 
cumum,  and  tlie  White  Dm,  wliich  he 
80  credibly  informs  us  he  has  never 
read?  That  Mr  Wordsworth  should 
have  been  extremely  nettled  by  ilie 
sarcasms  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
seema  to  be  abundantly  natural ;  but 
that  he,  if  he  be  a  man  of  genius^^ 
shotdd  at  all  times  and  on  every  oc«. 
casion  stand  howling  on  the  highway, 
and  entreating  all  mankind  to  look  at 
his  bhsters — appears,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,    extremely  injudicious.      Ciuh 
not  Mr  Wordsworth  content  himself 
with  sitting  nt  home  and  carping  at 
1 


Verici  occasioned  Ay  a  Controversy  retpeciing  Burns.  [|Not. 


Mr  Jeffiray,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
little  knot  of  kindred  worahippera  st 
Keawick,  where,  I  suppose,  u  Crabbe 
says, 

"  Most  oveibearing  in  hb  proud  dlscoiusc, 
And  overwhelming  of  hi*  vokc  ibe  force, 
And  o»erpowenng  U  lie  wUcn  he  shows 
What  floats  upon  a  mind  that  always  over- 
flowfc'* 
If  Mr  Wordsworth  really  be  a  great 
man,  he  will  tell  us  bo  much  more 
convincingly  by  some  great  and  dig- 
nified work  of  genius,  than  by  little 
venomous  pamphlets  addrcssetl  to  Mr 
James  Gray  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh.  If  Mr  W.  does  not  lake 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  what  do 
we  care  for  that  ?  Docs  he  suppose  we 
arc  to  break  our  sets  merely  to  please 
him?  If  Mr  JefFray's  criticisms  he  of 
no  value,  let  him  say  notliing  about 
them  or  their  author ;  if  they  be  er- 
roneous, let  him  gel  his  friend  N.,^ 
or  the  Laureate,  or  any  other  of 
"  the  rich  and  wcaUhy  men  in  the 
land  of  intellect,"  to  answer  them  in 
the  Quarterly.  But  if  he  expects 
by  open  and  unsupported  Billingsgate, 
either  to  raise  hirast-lf,  or  dej>re8«  his 
adversary  in  our  estimation,  let  him 
rest  assured  that  be  is  wofully  mis- 
taken. He  has  conducted  himself, 
on  this  occasion,  (and  I  will  defy 
your  correspondent,  with  all  Ijis  elo- 
quence, to  prove  the  reverse,)  like  a 
sneaking  pettifogger,  who,  being  em- 
ployed to  defend  a  poor  man  from  the 
tyranny  of  two  neighbouring  justices, 
should  choose,  in  the  course  of  the 
law-suit,  to  keep  steadily  in  remem- 
brance tlie  fact,  that  he  himself  had 
been  condemned  for  poaching  by  one 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  connived 
at  by  the  other,  and  should  therefore 
'  carry  on  his  client's  war  tooth  and  nail 
against  tlie  former,  but  wink  bard 
upon  any  overbearing  measures  which 
must  please  the  fancy  of  the  latter. 
The  wit  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
has,  I  imagine,  letTt  such  a  scar  in  the 
liver  of  the  Laker,  that  the  discharge 
of  bile  and  junies  is  not  chronic  but 
continuous,  and  that  for  him  to  pub- 
lish any  thing,  poem  or  pamphlet, 
without  a  seasoning  of  abuse  against 
Mx  Jefiray,  ia  just  as  impossible  as  it 
vould  have  been  for  our  poor  irieud, 
Bobert  Bums,  in  an  evening  of  jol- 
lity,  to   see   old    Mause's   gUl-stoup 

88  him  without  putting  it  to  his  lips. 

So  much  for  Mr  Worasworth's  let- 
ter; but  I  cannot  conclude  without 


mentioning,  en  patsant,  to  Mr  N.,  Hat 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  divertiiig 
paper,  there  prevails  an  expression  of 
veneration  for  the  literarr  cnaroctcr  of 
the  author  of  that  production,  with 
which  he  will,  on  this  side  the  Twed, 
find  very  few  to  syropatliize.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  the  "  ridi 
and  wealthy  men  in  the  land  of  in* 
tellect,"  witli  respect  to  the  "  viands 
of  that  tabic  which  Wordfiworth  his 
spread  for  them,"  they  may  rest  «at»» 
Bed  that  the  world  at  large  is  content 
with  plainer  fare,  and  that  very  few 
envy  them  the  princely  hospitalitiei 
of  which  it  is  their  aristocratic  privi- 
lege Co  partake.  I  myself  was  yes- 
terday in   CBfmpany  with   some  very 

well  informed  people,  who,  af';  r  ? 

ing  me  read  out  N's  letter,  t  >. 

as  if  with  one  consent,  '*  V.  ,.^  ..... 

d is  this  WilUara  Wordsworth  t" 

For  myself,  I  will  frankly  coafesi 
that  my  knowledge  of  his  writings  bu 
been  derivc<l  chiefly  from  the  extracte 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  But  ns 
that  Review  has  been  giving  articles 
about  him  every  now  and  then  for 
these  fifteen  years  past,  and  as  many 
hundreds  of  his  lines  have  been  ottot- 
ed  by  it,  I  do  not  observe  wily  I 
should  suppose  the  impressions  under 
which  I  lie  to  have  been  rashly  as- 
sumed. On  perusing  your  last  Num- 
ber, however,  in  many  parts  of  which 
Mr  Wordsworth's  name  is  introduc- 
ed with  great  appearance  of  respect, 
my  curiosity  with  regard  to  that 
gentleman  was  so  much  excited,  that 
I  wrote  to  the  library  at  Glasgow 
for  a  sight  of  his  poems.  They  have 
accordingly  sent  me  their  copy  of  the 
Excursion,  wluch  I  perceive  ii  as  yet 
uncut,  with  permission  to  keep  it  for 
a  twelvemonth  if  I  think  proper.  But 
to  %vhat  extent  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
their  kind  Uberality  I  am  quite  un- 
certain. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr 
Editor,  your  obedient  servant,  D. 
Dumfries,  Nov.  iOth,  1317. 


VKRSEB  OCCASIONED  KY  A  LATE  C0]^« 
TaOVEJIBY      REBPECTIXe       ROBCllT 

BURNS. 

MR  EDITOR, 

I  HAVE  just  now  read,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  the  Observations  on 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Letter,  contairied 
in  the  Tliird  Number  of  the  Motahly 
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Stirling 

fudne,  and  feel  a  wish  to  send  you 
\stn,  upon  much  Uie  same  subject, 
h  lias  lain  by  me  for  some  time, 
irhtcb  you  may  publish,  if  it  sp- 
I  to  you  wortliy  of  the  trouble. — 
f  nr,  your  most  ob<^ient  servant, 

H. 
irhhtre,  Sepf,  fl/A,  1617. 


yUABOF  BtTIIMS  TO  ITS  TORMEK> 
^K^  TOSS. 

PBads  and  foes  alike  forbear, 
i  due  forejudge  the  doom 
ta  wboee  dust  rfspoces  here, 
b  vhronded  in  the  tomb. 

«  he  hoa  kept  fair  Virtue's  path, 
where  forsook  the  n>ad, 
ray*  that  led  to  sin  and  death, 
ere's  none  can  judge  but  God. 

God,  whose  ways  ore  always  wise, 
1  fortune'*  gifU  deny ; 

I  fortune's  fool'd  despise, 
le  more  blest  ihan  I. 


at  gIow*d  with  love  divine, 
cortlily  woe*  could  melt, 
n  a  bold  empassion'd  line 
lid  pour  forth  all  I  felt. 

■mile  not  yet,  my  quondam  friends, 
b  God  and  Nature  gave, 
eft  me  free,  for  gracious  ends, 
'self  to  sink  or  save. 

Dot  on  him  a  seomiul  glance, 
tOt  Itript  of  all  beside, 
ki  M  hu  sole  inheritance, 
I  poverty  and  pride. 

ie  that  never  stoops  to  sue,^ 
at  bends  alone  lo  Heaven,— 
tees  the  right — the  wrong  can  do, 
',  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 

MQwl  not  on  the  hapless  wight, 
JsfiUed  with  an  aim," 
ecaselets  toils  from  mom  till  night, 
d  every  mom  tlte  tame. 

vonder  ye,  who  still  poascss 
that  yoiu  hearts  desme, 
witching  dreams  of  soda!  blita 
luld  tlie  lone  wight  inspire. 

when  he  tasted  pleasure's  cup, 
longed  to  taste  again  ; 
itill  he  sipped,  and  sipped  it  up, 
I  pleasure  rose  to  pnin ; 


I  111!:'    ; 

I 


"•■rfect  plircnzy  grew 

less  hell, 

it  its  arrows  tlirew, 
g  where  tliey  fell. 

..^.h.^i  i.-,..>„i|i  ihe  aiinrt 
>vn, 
■v'  heart 


tt  miikiwU  not  hi*  own. 


Heads.  ^^^^P  J205 

Sweet  Coila,  rotuid  whose  lovely  brow, 

Immoital  luurcU  bloom, 
Oh  t  hear  thy  Batd,  repentant  now. 

Who  calls  thee  from  the  totah. 

Oh  !  pardon,  pArdon,  much'Ioved  Moid,  , 

That,  like  a  wayward  boy, 
I  grasped  tlie  baubles  fools  displayed. 

When  iliou  hadst  given  me  joy. 

Hadst  thou  and  Reason  held  the  rein. 

No  mortal  e'er  had  dar'd. 
In  virtue's  strenglii  securely  vain, 

T*  insult  tiiy  liapless  Bard, 

Whose  heart  wiili  kindlier  feelings  fi^ught. 

As  many  still  can  tell. 
Had  scorned  to  woiwd  the  friend  in  ac^ht 

He  loved  in  life  to  welL — 

Had  scorned  the  poisonous  darts  to  keep. 
His  thoughtless  inoraents  threw, 

And  when  u  dtut  his  ashes  sleep. 
To  launch  them  fortli  to  view. 

Ye  chosen  few,  so  early  lost. 

Ye  dear  domestic  ties. 
Where  Scotia  rears  lier  proudest  boast. 

Your  Friend— your  Father  Ucs : 

Approach — and  shed  a  silent  tear. 

But  tremble  while  you  weep, 
Nor  sUgbt  the  moral  sculptured  faer« 

Where  Bums's  ashes  sleep. 

But  where  he  kept  fait  Virtue's  patli. 

Or  where  forsook  Uie  road 
For  ways  that  led  to  sin  and  death. 

None  else  can  judge  but  God. 


KBMABK9  OM   *'  LACDNAS  STItEVjeLT- 
NEMSB, 

A  Collection  oflltadit  eicfud  and  engraved 
after  tlie  Carved  Work  to/tich  forwiKrly 
decorated  the  Jtovf  of  the  Kiiig't  Rarnt  in 
SHrling  Cattli:"* 

This  is  a  splendid  publicatioii,  and 
does  honour  to  all  concerned  in  it.  It 
comprt'bends  a  collection  of  very  beau- 
tiful etchings,  interspersed  with  a  few 
admirable  engravings,  which  are  taken 
from  a  number  of  ancient  Scottish 
carvings  in  oak.  There  oaken  carv- 
ings once  composed  the  roof  of  the 
presence-chamber  in  the  royal  induce 
of  Stirling,  When  this  jiolnce,  in  the 
spirited  course  of  modern  improve- 
ment, became  transformed  in  the 
1777,  from  the  residence  of  kings  into 
a  militia  barrack,  this  curiotts  and 
beautiful  roof  was  entirely  broken 
down,  und  the  circular  carvings  which 

*  ImperiA]  4to.  price  £2 :  19 ;  &  Black- 
wood, Edinburgh.    1817, 
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»npo»«i  it  tunictl  otot  with  the  rub- 


bish inro  neglect  and  oblivion.  Many 
were  rtitirely  lost ;  part  of  them  were 
saved  by  the  care  and  discernment  of 
tb*  late  Lord  Hailcs*,  and  others  have 
been  fortunately  preserved,  from  the 
accidental  discovery  of  various  persons 
who  had  taste  to  discover  and  apiire- 
date  their  beauties.  With  j>ermis- 
sion  of  these  gentlemen,  the  Editors 
have  procured  drawings  to  be  taken 
tVom  these  carvings  by  a  lady,  whose 
genitis  has  enabled  hcr+  to  execute 
thii  task  wth  equal  spirit  and  fidel- 
ity ;  and  the  etchinga  by  Messrs 
Lizars,  from  these  drawings,  compose 
the  present  volume.  It  is  valuable 
and  interesting  in  many  reFpccts,  as 
iilustrittivo  of  the  state  of  one  curious 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  at  so  early  on 
age  as  the  reign  of  our  James  the  V., 
and  as  throwing  some  useful  hgfat  on 
the  history  of  taste  in  ornamental 
archjtectiu'e  at  this  remote  period  in 
Scotland.  When,  in  addition  to  this 
we  state,  that  these  carvings  arc  many 
of  them  undoubtedly  portraits  of  the 
most  eminent  personages  of  ibe  times, 
and  that  all  of  them  present  delinea- 
tions of  the  costume  of  the  age,  iu 
which  we  find  the  characters  of  truth 
and  nature  most  strongly  depicted, 
they  become  valuable  in  another  and 
that  not  a  less  important  point  of  view. 
They  illustrate  the  history  aiTd  the 
manners  of  the  age.  By  addressing 
themselves  "  to  the  eye,"  they  embody, 
corroborate,  and  elucidate,  those  con- 
tempontry,  historical,  or  {XKticul  de- 
scriptions, which  till  now  have  only 
"  met  our  ear,"  and  presented  llirotigh 
this  sense  but  a  vague  and  indefinite 
idea. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  the  art  of  architecture  appears 
to  have  declined  in  every  country  in 
Euro|«,  Where,  in  any  of  these 
countries,  are  the  modern  structures 
which  can  compare,  cither  in  magnifi- 
cence of  design,  or  in  the  beauty  of  or- 
namental detill,  with  the  specimens  of 
the  oldcu  time  ?  In  France,  can  there 
be  pointed  out  to  us  any  modern 
churches  which  will  vie  with  the  ca- 
thedrals of  Khelms,  Kouen,  or  Beau- 
vais  ?  In  Spain,  how  have  the  cphem- 


*  Tlic  collection  of  Lord  Hoilas  was  sold 
by  his  repretentacive  as  lumber.  It  con- 
tained most  of  the  linest  heads  now  in  the 
posscmioD  of  Mr  Cockbum,  Mr  Jeifrey,  &c. 

•f  Mn  General  Graham. 
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below    tliL   ■_:.  ^  t  xht. 

Alhan)bra  of  Granada,  or  the  Alowjaf ' 
of  Cordova  ?  In  England,  have  w^  any 
modern  palaces  which  do  not  "  sbew^ 
like  folly"  before  the  immortal  strne-J 
tures  of  York  and  Westminster?  an3* 
in  our  own  country  of  Scotland,  how 
far  do  even  the  ruins  of  our  architcc-' 
tural  splendour  eclipse  all  that  is  known ' 
or  practised  of  this  uoble  art  in  these ' 
later  times?  Feeling,  as  we  do,  w_ 
much  reverence  and  admuratJoiij; 
the  remains  of  architectural 
ficence  i\\  our  own  countiy,  it  iflBI 
iwssible  not  to  sympathise  with  tic 
ob.servation  of  the  Editor  in  the  «• 
cellent  Introduction  prefixetl  to  thir' 
Work,  "  that  there  are  few  snl^ects! 
on  whidi  it  is  more  difficult  for  a* 
Scotchman  to  write,  with  any  sort  of 
temper,  than  the  manner  in  which  the' 
ancient  palaces  of  our  kings  have  been 
treated  since  the  Union  with  Eng- 
land," There  was  a  time  when  a" 
Scottish  King,  leaving  his  palace  of 
Holyroodhouse,  might  have  trai-elled' 
through  a  range  of  royal  residences, 
at  Lithgow,  Falkirk,  Stirhng,  Dud- 
fermhne,  and  Fidkland,  which,  in  mag- 
nificence of  architecture,  and  beauty' 
of  situation,  were  inierior  to  none, 
and  superior  to  many  of  the  palaces  of 
Europe.  It  is  well  known,  that  Mary 
of  Guise,  James  tlie  Fifth's  second ' 
queen,  pronounced  the  royal  palace  of 
Lithgow  to  be  equal  to  any  in  France. 
Nor  were  the  nobles  of  the  day  much 
below  their  sovereign  in  the  splendour 
of  their  residences.t 


*  See  the  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spun 
by  INIurphy,  one  of  the  most  goigcons  and 
beautiful  pubUcatioas  which  has  appeani 
in  auy  age  or  country.  The  engravingf  \a 
thi.s  work  ore  above  all  praise :  and  the  fairy 
pictures,  which  they  convey  of  the  niogni- 
ticence  of  the  Moorish  sovereignty  in  Spain, 
are  aimosi  too  dozding  for  tlie  mind  ac- 
customed to  the  sober  forms  of  our  modem 
architecture. 

+  One  of  tfic  greatest  patrons  of  tlie  or- 
namental ari£,  connected  witli  the  laying 
out  of  grounds  and  tlie  creation  of  rural 
seat«,  was  George  liOrd  Seton.  Thii  at> 
complishcd  nobleman,  after  having  tiuijt 
Wintoo  House,  of  whose  ispletulour  no 
traces  n«w  remain,  wUfA  to  it  n  f^rdni, 
which  contemporary  li'  '     '  'iie  tt 

the  wonder  of  the  ti;  .  '  in 

the  words  of  a  MS.  1  >  ly  of 

Winton,  "abouttheki  -cure 

lorres  of  limber,  of  g  I"  \  two 

knope  on  their  hcadt,  the  ouv  abavc  the 
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f  ttie  Scotch  in  architec- 
m  of  which  we  now  speak, 
come  a  subject  of  observation  to 
s,  and  a  very  remarkable  sen- 
l>f  the  celebrate<l  Cardan,  who 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  the 
mes,  is  quoted  by  the  editor, 
jniq  immensa  moles  nee  minus 
is  iutus  quam  ex  longinquo 
i  magnitudinis,  gens  in  talibus 
nft»  ndcm  luxuriosa." 

period  of  which  we  now  speak, 
^raceof  tbeStuarts,  whom  it  is 
red  by  many  as  on  injury  and 
~m  against  lUl  liberal  opinion  to 
to  praise,  were  perhaps  more 
>nt  patrons  of  genius  than  any 
ngly  family  in  Europe.  Poe- 
bting,  music,  architecture,  and 
had  raised  thcmsclrcs  to  emi- 
D  the  arts  whicli  dignify  and 
I  life,  were  liberally  encouraged 
arded  by  the  successive  princes 
BunUy.  It  was  unfortunate  in- 

Pe  taste  of  the  monarch  out- 
,  bloody,  and  ignorant  ha- 
tion ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
— nces,  in  their  laudable  attempts 
in  the  power  of  the  nobiUty,  to 
ce  habits  of  civihzation  in  the 
ig  and  lower  classes,  and  to  en- 
a  love  of  the  Uberal  arts 
%  their  people,  experienced  the 
tvetcrate  opposition  at  tlie  time, 
e  met  with  most  singular  in- 
ptQm  posterity. 

wlace  of  Stirling  is  celebrated 
ig  been  one  of  the  noblest  royal 
ces  in  Scotland.  James  III. 
Pitscottie,  in  his  quaint  and 
style,  describes  as  delighting 
'  music  and  policies  of  bigg- 
Ui  in  the  government  of  his 
particularly  fond  of  Stir- 
iae,  says  Drummond,  he  had 


of  tbem  as  great  as  a  rouch 
etgUt  with  gold,  and  their  &liank» 
Willi  ijivcri  uiletl  colours."  MS. 
Family  uf  WiitUm.  See  Plnkcr- 
Jl. 

le  Noblemui  poaewed  luiother 
called  Castle  S^on,  which  was  de> 
HI   iucursion    of    the   English, 
e  nydit,"  lays  a  laconic  old  his- 
^  wc  encAinpit  at  a  toun  of  the  Lord 
I  we  brent  and  nused  hia  chcif 
Beton,  which  was  rj-dit  fayre, 
his  nrchoids  and  gardens, 
.^e  fayrest  aad  best  in  order 
fat  all  that  oountiye."     i^iU- 
Ytt  Sciitluiid  in  154-k    DakcTt 
U. 


built  a  fair  and  spacious  boll,  und 
founded  a  "  collie  for  divine  service, 
which  he  named  the  ChapcU  Royal. 
He  woa  much  given,"  continues  the 
historian,  "  to  buildings,  and  triiu> 
ming  of  chapells,  halls,  and  gardens ; 
and  the  rarest  frames  of  palaces  and 
churches  in  Scotland  were  mostly  rois* 
ed  about  liis  time.""  The  cluef  fa- 
vourite of  tliis  prince  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  unfortunate  Cochran, 
who  rose  from  being  prentice  to  a 
mason  to  be  the  royal  architect  and 
surveyor  of  buildings  in  the  kingdom, 
and  from  this  station  was  promoted, 
by  the  imprudent  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign, to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Mar,  whiclinroved  afterwards 
so  fatal  to  him.t  The  palace  of  Stir. 
ling  was  afterwards  highly  improved 
and  ornamented  by  James  V.,  who  add- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  that  port  of  the 
palace  wliicli  is  now  standing.  It  is 
in  this  port  we  find  the  royal  chamber, 
from  the  ornamented  roof  of  which  the 
present  designs  are  taken. 

The  art  of  carving  in  wood  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  Scotland.  It  was  natiu*- 
olly  and  necessarily  connected  with 
the  introduction  and  continuance  of 
the  Gothic  architecture.  Tlie  shrines, 
screens,  and  richly  ornamented  doors, 
of  Gothic  structures  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country  of  England,  and  in  many 
parts  of  France,  demonstrate  the  con- 
stand  demand  for  productions  of  thia 
ancient  and  curious  art;  and  although 
the  Gothic  structures  of  our  own  coun- 
try, from  their  state  of  decay  and  di- 
lapidation, do  not  present  us  with  many 
similar  specimens,  yet  there  is  Uttle 
doubt  the  art  had  arrived  at  much 
perfection.  Tliis  is  indeed  proved 
completely  by  these  some  ornamental 
carvings  in  the  palace  of  Stirling; 
and  did  Lithgow,  Falkland,  or  Dun- 
fermline now  remain  entire,  or  had 
die  English  successors  of  our  Scot- 
tish kings  been  as  generous  and  liberal 
in  the  preservation,  as  their  predeces- 
sors had  been  in  the  erection,  of  these 
regal  abodes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  presentetl  to  lu 
many  such  rich  and  beautifVtl  speci- 
mens of  carving  as  the  roof  of  the  pre- 
sence chamber  of  Stirling. 

*  Drunimond*8  Hist,  page  ^l  and  52. 

-f-  Cochran  was  aftcrwaiM,  in  a  conspira* 
cy  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of  the  king 
liimself,  banged  with  a  hair  tetber  over  the 
bridge  of  LaMcr.     Pitscottie,  p.  185. 
8U 
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It  is  evident  that  this  art  of  onia- 
lenta]  carviog  was  nothing  mare  than 
iht-  substitute  for  the  present  art  of  u- 
lurning  in  stucco,  the  roofs,  walls,  and 
Iats  of  our  modern  buildings.     The 
brecisc  era  at  which  this  art  of  framing 
icco  ornaments  had  been  introduced 
frinto  Scotland  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
{certruned.     It  haii  already  arrived  at 
jnsiderable  perfection  as  early  as  the 
H6«2.     We  find  the  roof  of  the  IwU  of 
tRoslJD  castle,  near  EdinburRh,  richly 
'omamentetl  in  stucco ;  and  thu  group- 
Ling  of  the  tlowers,  and  the  disposal  of 
Hhe  wreaths,  borders,  and  oilier  details 
^in  the  divisions  of  the  roof,  esthibit  a 
>ino«t  favourable  sjieciraen  of  the  taste 
lof  the  times.     As  the  art  of  ornamen- 
•  lol  stucco  proceeded  towards  pcrfectioD, 
and  the  ancient  manner  of  wainscot- 
tiug  rooms  gave  way  to  the  more  mo- 
,  dcni  invention  of  plaster  walls,   the 
>  srt  of  ornamental  carving  in  wood  ap- 
pears to  have  gradually  iallen  into  de- 
>tty. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  iVom 
these  general  observations,  to  give 
a  more  paiticular  description  of  this 
work.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  that  many  of 
the  Stirling  heads  are  portraits.  There 
is  a  force,  a  character,  and  a  spirited 
individualityabout  them  which  strong- 
ly proves  this,  and  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
tnents  in  the  roof  of  the  palace  cannot 
now  be  discovered,  as  this  circum- 
stance would,  in  all  probability,  have 
furnished  us  with  oome  key  to  the 
likenesses.  The  conjectures  of  the 
Editor  appear  to  us,,  judging  from  the 
portraits  of  the  eminent  personages  of 
this  age  which  we  have  seen,  to  be 
happy  and  probable.  The  first  is  un- 
doubtedly James  V.  The  pictures  of 
this  monarch  are  not  mifre<|ucni.  They 
are  all  very  similar  to  cadi  other,  a 
strong  proof  that  they  present  a  correct 
likeness,  and  they  all  strongly  resem- 
ble the  present  carving.*  In  dc  Liir- 
rey'a  Hist,  dc  la  Gr.ind  Bretagne,  a 
large  work  in  four  volumes  tbiio,  there 
are  to  be  found  some  extremely  fine 
portraits  of  the  age  of  James  V.,  Eliza- 
bclh,  and  James  VI.     Referring  to  a 

*  I  have  before  me  just  now  a  small  oval 
print  of  James  V.  which  is  pasted  into  the 
Intc  Lord  Woodhouselce*s  copy  of  Orun- 
g€T*«  Biographical  History  of  Kngland,  aud 
which  ifl  in  dress  and  features  almost  a  f«c 
simile  of  the  porttnit  tii  tl(c  Stirling  heads. 


portrait  in  this  work,  we  And  tlut  ih? 
features  of  the  youthful  queen  of  T  mus. 
Madeleine  of  France,  daughtc 
cis  I.  are  very  similar  to  th  • 
fourth  print  in  the  Stirl 
that  the  dress  of  the  tir 
preserved.*  Theconjeci 
tat  is  therefore  probablv 
he  affirms  this  to  be  Madcioi 
is  much  sweetness  and  see- 
the countenance  of  this  yon' 
who  died  soon  after  her  am'v 
land  ;t  and  it  is  singularly  l 
with  the  dignified  and  hau  j 
the   head    of  Mary    of    Gu.^ 
second    consort  of  James   V.    whlcl] 
precedes  it.    The  costume  of 
of  Guise,  and  that  of  the  2SJ 
which  appears  to  be  one  of  \\i4 
ladies,   present  us  with  an  exce 
picture  of  the  female  dresses  (4^ 
times,  which  have  afforded  so  ( 
ft  subject  of  remark  and  reprobat 
the  aitirica!  poets  of  the  ^e. 
not  indeed  an  opportunity,  owinj 
of  these  jwrtraits  being  of  the 
size,  to  observe  the  "  side  taillis,* 
gainst  which  Sir  David  Lindsay  ba 
written  a  vcryamusing  attack,  in  whic 
the  gorgeous  apparel    of  the   ladit'sj 
"  qhyt  vn  claiihis  coru-scant,"  and  thi 
odd  and  uncommon  consequences 
these  side  taillis,  are  described  will 
more  humour  than  decency.     But  w< 
see  the  rest  of  the  dress  most  faithfiilli 
pourtrayed,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
say,  that  there  is    uncommon  tasted 
and  much  expensive  richness  andbeaa 
ty  in  the  female  costume  of  the  age 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  the 
Dunbar,:|:   expense  was  the  last  cir 
cumstance  which  entered  into  the  cjI 


•  Madeleine  was  married  to  Jaxnes  in  ' 
church  of  Notre  Oame,  January  I  j37» ' 

much  splendid  ceremony. 

•j-  The  leceptioa  of  iVladcleine  st  Ed 
burgh  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  1 
fitting  the  daughter  of  the  gallant  and  i 
nifieent  Kranris.  "  At  her  reception 
Kdiiiburgh,  the  scafTulds  for  the 
were  painted  with  gold  and  azun, ' 
taifis  poured  altcmatdy  water  and  ' 
the  dresses  of  the  allegoriial  perRona 
of  singular  beauty ;  the  cia«»men  i 
Bi  archers  dnd  in  grexfn,  the  bi 
gowns  of  scnrlet  .ind  granite,  the  lord* 
the  session,  tlie  baroiu,  bannerets  ondj 
all  in  their  most  soU:mn  and  gor; 
nor  were  mufiidatig  of  oil  ktndi>,  I 
macers  with  silver  rods,  wanting  to  de 
the  solemnity.     IMnkcrton,  vol.  9.  p.  -139. 

t  Poem  of  the  iwa  m.wiit  wotnen. 
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ion  of  the  gentlewomen  of  these 
.,  aud  iJie  txcuse  which  they  fiud 
le  which  proves  that  a  fine  laily, 
altltCM|di  "  camekon-Iike"  in  all  other 
porticulani,  in  making  out  her  iiuilin- 
er's  bill,  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  sort 
of  being  in  the  fifteenth  as  in  the 
,     aioeteentb  century.* 

In  the  dress  of  numbers  33  and  a  I, 
^  we  cao  difltiuguish  nearly  the  whole 
^HMpheruaUa  of  femiile  beauty  in  the 
^^^Knth  century.  The  hood,  kirtle, 
^^^Bioidered  shih,  the  mantle,  patelet 
-  or  vmall  ruff,  the  kerchiefs  of  crisp  or 
Uwn,  the  belt,  brooches,  golden  chains, 
^  the  circlet  of  gold  which  confined  the 
^  luir,  and  the  farthingale  or  minor 
hoop.t 

Irieae  admirable  delineations  of  fe- 

uul'  i:    bring  to  our  mind  the 

pkl'  »f  the  manners  and  the 

u      dp|uttL'i  iii  a  Scotch  coquette  of  the  fif- 

I      tixTith  ct-utiiry,  by  Dunbar,  in  his  tale 

•      of  the    twa   mariit   wom^n,   a  poem 

ciiuol,  in  (loiut  of  humour,  to  many  of 

cbauccr's.1 

*t  1  SMT  tluv  gay  ladyea  sit  in  one  greoe  ar- 
bour, 
aU  grathit  iuto  garloneis  of  firesche  g;udelie 

flouris. 
So  glttterit  as  tike  gowd  were  dieir  glorious 

gilt  tresses, 
QahtU  all  the  greiuu  did  gleeme  of  the  glad 

tumria. 
Kemmit  wtt  their  clecr  hap,  and  curiouslie 

sched 
^VlUJur  their  ehouldcris  down,  schyne  eeiiyn- 

iiig  full  briclit» 
With  kuicbes,  capin  tluune  abone,  of  krisp 

clcir,  !U)d  thin, 
Their  mantdlis  green  war  as  the  grass  Uiat 
grew  in  May  season.'' 
The  heml  No  3  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Kkeness  of  James  I .  and  if  this  is  (he  case, 

I  this  unfortunate  prince  must  have  been 
nn  uncommonly  fine  looking  man.  He 
is  represented  in  a  kind  of  iindress.  It 
is  plain  and  siniplcj  but  very  graceful  ^ 
the  countenanee  is  intelligent,  and  the 
head  has  an  air  of  much  case  and  dig- 
nity. In  most  of  the  male  portraits 
wc  find  the  velvet  or  satin  bonnet  as  a 
dlfltiuguiahiiig  part  of  the  courtier's 
dress,  the  jacket,||  the  lewie,  a  sort  of 
I  loofie  hood  whicli  hung  behind  the 
back,  the  doublet  (which  was  general^ 

•  "  Be  courtlie  aye  in  clothing  and  cost- 
lie  srrsytt  That  tiurtis  not  your  worth  anc 
ben— your htuband  payis  for  oil."  Limitai/, 

+  riakertan,  vol.  2.  p.  i3o. 

X  'I'be  twa  m^o'iit  women.  Sibbold,  voL 
1.  \\  810.     James  IV. 

II  See  f  inkertuo,  vol.  2. 
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Iv  of  sotne  nchMBolom«d  satin),  and 
the  shirt,  which  was  often  embroider* 
ed,  and  iu  collar  studded  with  precious 
stones.  "  When  James  IV.  conveyed 
Margaret,  his  bride,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  into  £din- 
bui^h,  seated,  according  to  the  primi- 
tive manners  of  the  times,  behind  him 
on  horseback,  his  gallant  person  was 
arrayed  in  a  jacket  of  cloth  of  gold,  a 
doublet  of  violet  satin,  scarlet  hose,  his 
spun*  gilt  and  long,  and  the  collar  of 
hia  shirt  riclily  embroidered  with  pre- 
cious stones.*'^' 

Amongst    the  unknown   portraits, 
there  is  one,  No  12,  which  h^  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  description  giv- 
en by  Pitscottie,  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, brother  to  James  III.    We  shall 
quote  this,  as  it  is  a  very  odd  and  sin- 
gular description,  and  contains  an  enu- 
meration of  features  which,  ui  the  pre- 
sent age,  would  constitute  a  very  ugly 
personage  ;  but  honest  Pitscottie  is  al- 
togetlier  of  a  different  opinion.  "  This 
Alexander,"  says  the  historian,  "  was 
of  mid  stature,  broad  shouldered,  f/n«^ 
uffU  projujT Honed  in  ail  Am  mftubcrn, 
and  gpeciuUijf  m  hLif/ice,  t/uti  in  tn  say, 
brood  face^,  red  nosed,  great  cared — 
and  of  a  very  awful  countenance,  when 
he  pleased  to  show  himself  unto  his 
unfriends."t     On  looking  to  the  por- 
trait, which  is  No  la  of  this  collection, 
we  think  there  will  be  few  who  will 
not  recognise  tlie  large  ears,  the  sour 
unfriendly  expression,  the  full  swelled 
nose,  and  the  broad  shoulders,  which 
were  the  characteristic  features  in  the 
Duke  of  Albany.     Uur  limits  will  not 
permit  to  enlarge  farther  on  many  of 
the  otlier  heads  iu  this  curious  pul>- 
lication.     Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
altogether  fancy  pieces,  such  ai  re]>rc- 
sentationa  of  satyrs,  or  savagea   with 
knotty    clul>s,    muscular    arms,    aud 
a  single  garment  thrown  across  their 
naked  breast,   and   bound  by  a  knot 
at    the    sliuulder.       Figures   of   this 
description  were  not  unlrequent  in  the 
mosques    and  moralities   which  were 
often  acti'fl  at  the  court  of  the  Scottish 
monarch.     (Jther    licadis  ore    uiicjues- 
tionab'-   •-■•:•';•'      nd  uf  eminent  and 
distil  ,  as  their  dresses 

areru.. v.,,  ■  ""lile  ;  but  it  is 

ditficult,  if  not  .   to  identify 

them  with  tlie  l. .^.: .:_,  .ur  the  written 
pictures  le/t  us  by  contemporary  his- 

*  Fiiscuuic,  page  132. 
f  Pinkeitoa,  vol.  2.  p.  433. 
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turiuns,  do  not  poaseas  sufficient  indi-    forced  by  viae  jurists,  and  adopted  b^ 
vidiiality,   and   there   are  few  or  no    dviliised  states,  that  "  it  is  better  (hit 

'ten  guilty  persons  ahould  eaeope,  dun 
that  one  innocent  man  should  ui^uil* 
ly  Fufier,"  ttrongly  recogctiises  tile  dm* 
ger  of  those  errors  to  which  crimiiui 
courtsore  liable,  and  indicates  their  ~ 
and  idsest  remedy.  In  every  d 
ooontry  the  danger  of  such  error 
been  anxiously  guarded  against ;  tS& 
in  almost  every  country  of  the  worM, 
I  believe,  the  courts  of  justice  hare 
been  more  wisoly  and  admirably  con- 
stituted than  any  of  the  other  muni- 
ci]ial  establishments.  The  judicial 
ofiicu  was  the  only  one  ivhich  the  aii> 
cients  supposed  to  have  bfcn  ever  dis- 
charged with  such  excellence  in  this 
worldj  as  to  entitle  a  mortal  to  ret^n 
it  in  the  world  below^  and  to  dkpoee 
there  of  the  eternal,  as  he  had  done 
on  earth  of  the  temporal,  interests  and 
destinies  of  his  fellow  creatures.  The 
Areopagus  retained  its  purity  amidst 
the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  com* 
monwealtn ;  and  the  tribunals  of  Rome 
preserved  among  the  people  a  senw  of 
justice  and  moral  principle  which  their 
military  policy  might  have  wholly  sob* 
verted. 

The  suiierior  care  and  prudence  with 
which  judicial  establishments  hate 
been  framed,  I  am  fur  from  consider* 
ing  disproportionate  to  their  objects. 
The  character  ami  the  happiness  of  a 
people  are  more  powerfully  and  vari- 
ously aiiected  by  the  state  of  its  courts 
of  justice,  than  by  the  condition  of 
any  other  of  its  municipal  establish- 
ments. If  life  be  not  tenderly  res- 
pected within  the  court,  it  will  be  but 
little  respected  by  the  people  at  large. 
If  property  be  not  strictly  defended 
by  law,  it  will  neither  be  enjoyed  nor 
improved ;  and  if  courts  cease  to  com- 
mand veneration  and  confidence,  per- 
jury and  a  universal  dissolution  of 
faith  will  infaUibly  prevail.  "  I  would 
rather  trust  my  soul  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  than  the  prisoner  to  the  justice 
of  that  court,"  is  said  to  have  been 
the  apology  of  a  witness  who  peijurcd 
himself  on  the  trial  of  a  state-prisoner 
in  this  country- 

The  pejicc'tbl  administration  of  joa* 
tice  is  the  foundation  of  civil  society— « 
truth  very  well  illustrated  by  the  noted 
observation  of  Hume,  that  all  the  great 
establishments  of  the  British  empire, — 
its  armies,  ileets,  ministers,  ambassa- 
dors, taxes,  &c. — were  ultimately  good 
for  nothing  but  for  enabling  the  judges 


Scottish  portraits,  belonging  to  this 
early  period.  One  other  however  we 
must  advert  to,  it  is  No  Pits- 

cottie  has  transmitted  to  us  the  name 
of  Jatnes  V.'s  fool,  and  we  have  httle 
doubt  that  the  admirable  full  length 
portrait,  which  is  there  given.  No 
of  one  of  those  wearers  of  the  motley, 
is  none  other  tlian  the  individual  Mr 
John  Mackilrie,  who  has  been  snatch- 
ed from  obhvion  by  Pitscottie.  If  so, 
Mr  Mackilrie  must  have  been  no  com- 
mon fooL  He  has  a  face  of  broad  hu- 
Uinur,  with  a  look  of  sly  cunning  about 
it  which  marks  him  fur  a  Scotch  foul, 
and  the  expression  with  whicli  he  is 
draw^n,  his  tongue  half  thrown  into 
his  cheek,  with  the  tip  insinuated  be- 
tween his  tcetii,  uml  the  laughing  httle 
eyes  answering  to  the  knavery  of  the 
mouth,  is  expressive  of  genuine  though 
vulgar  humour. 

The  borders  wliich  surrounded  these 
different  carvings  are  rich  and  beauti- 
ful ;  they  are  infinitely  varied,  and  ex- 
hibit a  prolusion  of  fancit\il  and  ele- 
gant mouldings,  which  it  is  wonderful 
to  find,  at  this  early  era  of  our  Scot- 
tish architecture. 


CONSinEHATlONSON  EKHOM'OITS  VEH- 
niCTS  AMD  COKCfMNATIOKS  OK  IN- 
MOCSKT  MEN. 

Va  EDITOR, 

It  would  be  fooUsh  to  expect  that 
courts  of  criminal  justice  shmild  ever 
be  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of 
those  causes  that  so  tirequen  tly  intro- 
duce error  into  human  deliberations, 
and  80  generally  deny  complete  cer^ 
tainty  to  their  residts.  Compose  the 
court,  select  its  members,  and  distri- 
bute their  offices,  with  all  possible 
wisdom  ;  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  proce- 
dure, the  most  liberal  and  approved 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence ; 
and  regulate,  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
the  degree  in  which  oiEcial  responsi- 
bility and  the  moral  control  of  public 
opinion  shall  be  admitted  to  purify, 
without  agitating,  the  forensic  atmos- 
phere;—after  all,  every  judicial  de- 
termination must  be  the  result  of  the 
opinions  of  fallible  men,  deduced  lirom 
the  information  supplied  by  persons 
generally  more  fallible  than  them- 
selves.   The  principle  so  geuentUy  ea« 
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n  !  r    111  ilieir  circuits  without  in-    way  into  courts,  erroncoua  condemna- 


i,  and  deliver  iheir  opinions 
inun'l*tc»  without  the  risk  of  hav- 
^ilbeir  beads  broken.  Yet  it  is 
n,  that  the  utmost  injustice  a  court 
law  cnn  commit,  is  to  take  away 
without  caus£ — an  injustice  which 
guprinne  executive  power,  intrust* 
"ill  the  direction  of  war,  may 
t  in  «  far  greater  degree.  More 
destroyed,  and  more  torture  in- 
in  the  course  of  one  military 
ipaign,  than  by  jailors  and  execu- 
in  the  course  of  n  century.  But 
the  mischiefs  of  unjust  war  ore 
ated  at  a  distance  from  the 
tain  of  the  injustice,  the  influence 
judicial  iniquity  must  be  confined 
home.  Of  those  who  ore  exposed 
•ties  of  war,  only  a  few  can 
the  merits  of  the  warfare. 
the  deliberations  of  courts  o^  ju- 
icature  embrace  questions  that  arise 
ut  of  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  man 
.ud  mail ;  ipuL-tjuul  agunt  hominei  is 
matter  of  lawsuits ;  and  every 
fata,  as  party,  witness,  or  juror,  per- 
ptiiti  his  constant  and  immediate  re« 
Jation  to  the  tribunals  of  )iis  country, 
«nd  t)ie  infiuence  that  such  relation 
4nay  exercise  on  his  happiness  and  se- 
>curity.  The  influence  of  judicial  wis- 
dom and  integrity  is  like  the  influence 
of  the  air  we  breathe:  it  silently  en* 
ters  into  all  the  relations,  piu-suits, 
and  enjoyments  of  litei  and  its  full 
importance  is  rarely  felt  till  its  purity 
bq^ins  to  be  corruptetl. 

U^en  the  reasons  for  peace  or 
war  are  nearly  balanced,  he  is  a  rare 
j^ini-f  M)  who  does  not  decide  for  war. 
I  the  reasons  for  condemning 
tJi  u^.,;;:  I  ling  the  accused  seem  even 
•to  Approach  an  equipoise,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  lie  is  a  rare  judge  or 
juryman  who  hesitates  to  acquit — to 
spare,  in  detail,  the  life  which  the 
wholesale  disposer  of  it  squanders  a- 
way.  I  would  by  no  means  carry  my 
doubts  so  far  as  to  question,  with  the 
comforters  of  Job,  if  «»'/  "  ever  per- 
ished  being  innocent,"  or  if  ever  '*  the 
righteous  were  cut  oif.^"  But  1  be- 
lieve, that  a  fair  colliction  of  tlie  cr- 
■rors  and  failures  of  criminal  tribunal-; 
■would  show  a  vast  preponderance  of 
nnputiislied  wrong  over  the  de^truc- 
tiim  of  innocence  ;  a  thousand  in- 
tttllff"  of  actjuittal  of  the  guilty  for 
ooe  of  condemnation  of  the  innocent; 
and  that,  except  where  faction  or  cor- 

ihcir- 


tions  have  Almost  always  proceeded 
from  the  natural  imperfection  of  the 
human  understanding,  and,  without 
an  extension  of  its  limits,  amhl  hard- 
ly have  been  avoided.  In  some  cases 
of  erroneous  condemnation,  the  court 
has  decided  wisely  and  justly  on  the 
circumstances  credibly  related  and 
sworn  to ;  but  these  circumistancea 
have  been  fulsified  or  misrepresented 
by  the  malice  or  prejudices  of  witness- 
es,  and  not  sehlom  distorted  by  the 
rash  and  criminal  efforts  of  the  accua- 
cd,  to  counteract,  by  falsehood  and 
Euborn.ition  of  perjury,  the  suspicions 
attached  to  his  conduct  and  circum- 
stances. How  shall  courts  of  justice 
defy  the  possibility  of  error,  when  the 
most  indulgentofull  jurisdictions,  that 
of  parents  over  their  children  (biassed, 
too,  as  it  is,  to  an  opposite  failing),  il ' 
not  always,  in  its  exercise,  wholly  ex- 
empt from  erroneous  inculpation  and 
piuiiahment? 

Whether  a  fair  and  well-vouched 
report  of  cases  where  criminal  courti.  ] 
have  been  betrayed  into  error  by  the 
imperfections  of  the  himian  decem- 
ment,  or  duped  by  the  folly  or  villany 
of  witnesses,    would  prove,    in    the 
main,  a  useful  publication,  is  a  ques- 
tion by  no  means  divested  of  difficul- 
ty, and  which  I  should  be  disposed  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  only  by  the  I 
general   conviction   1    cntertiiin,   that  i 
truth  must  ultimately  be  the  friend 
man,  and  promotive  of  his  best  inter- 
ests.    Such  reports  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely apt  to  produce  a  mi8chievouil^ 
effect  on  the  minds  of  jurymen,   whi! 
are   already   too  much  exposed    to  %\ 
dangerous  appeal  to  their  fe<-lin!'>  frmri 
their  duties.     The  effect,  cii 
of  tile  pubhcation  of  those  c; 
courts  have  been  betrayed  into  err 
ncous  convictions  by  sources  of  error,H 
inseparable,  in  some  degree,  from  tli^j 
wisest  and  most  honest  understand 
ings,  resembles  the  eftecl  on  pregnant 
women  of  the  accounts  of  thone  mon- 
strous and  horrible  births  v '     '      re 
the  casualties  of  our  physi' 
others  are  of  our  moral,  consuuiuon. 
The  professional  members  and  officer*^ 
of  criminal  courts  ore  1-"'  r- -o-^cd 
such  dangerous  impr,  caus 

their  feelings  are  more  i.j-j. .„....)  siiIiaV 
ject  to  their  reason  and  sense  of  duty; 
Why,   it  has  been  asked,  are  judgei 
less  lux  and  less  lenient  in  their  dili* 
ittiVKi'     Tin  vt 
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amwer  is,  111  *  I*  i  V  r  d  imd 
rendered  ci '  wiaer 

^-— iT  is,  1  ui'i'i  ■'■  "•'' 

itene^l  by  t! 

.if;.'iiiUtl  by  the  ^u^.. ,    i.i   -....r 

situation.  The  same  man  rarely  per- 
tbrms  the  duty  of  a  juryman  ;  but  the 
same  judge  ofi«n  perforniB  his  part  in 
criminal  proceedings.  The  juryman, 
hoping  he  may  never  again  be  placed 
in  a  simihir  gituatioD,  is  little  alarmed 
by  one  solitary  act  of  relaxation  of 
Btriut  duty.  The  judge  must  expect 
to  be  frequently  called  on  to  pertbrm 
tlie  most  jiainful  of  duties,  and  roust 
therefore  screw  up  his  resolution  to 
perform  it  always  well.  A  juryman, 
I  suspect,  sometimes  reasons  like  a 
rake,  who,  while  ho  admits  the  evils 
prwlucetl  by  general  disregard  of  mo- 
rality, maintains  thai  his  own  partici- 
pation will  make  no  perceptible  addi- 
tion to  the  mischief,  and  his  forbear- 
ance no  perceptible  deduction  firora  its 
amount.  But  the  judge  cannot  be  in- 
ecnKible  to  the  dreadful  and  extensive 
consequences  that  would  result  from 
aitatudonmout  of  strict  duty  ou  bis 
part.  Like  the  physician  or  surgeon, 
he  is  imt  intimidated  from  the  {lainful 
iniiiislrationB  and  measures  he  judjjres 
necessary  by  those  instances  of  occa- 

nal  failure  which  would  slafiger  and 

rify  the  patient  and  his  friends,  il' 

lated  to  til  em. 

Tlie  advantaf:e  roost  obviously  and 
prolxftbly  derivable  from  such  reports, 
consists  of  the  increased  acciu'ncy,  cau- 
tion, and  vigilance,  which  ihey  may 
be  e\{>ected  to  commmiicate  to  judges 
and  jurymen— an  advantage  of  which 
tlie  attaimnent  must  necessarily  de- 
pend on  the  scrupulous  and  unques- 
tioned accuracy  of  the  rejiorts  them- 
selves. Not  the  least  important  lesson 
they  teach,  is  the  impolicy  and  inhu- 
manity of  extending  capital  punish- 
ment to  a  nmltitude  of  odeuces,  and 
thus  multiplying,  if  not  the  chances  of 
error,  at  least  the  occasions  on  which 
I'rror  is  most  tatal  aud  iiTemetliable. 

Hut  whatever  doubt  might  be  en- 
tertiiintd  of  tlie  utility  of  a  fair  and 
wfii-vnii.^lird  report  of  condemnations, 
li  .irded  by  upright  and  cn- 

li-  i:  :i  uicn,  yet  subsequently  ujt- 
i:ert(iiiied  to  have  been  erroneous,  I 
tliink  it  impossible  to  Itave  any  doubt 
at  all  of  the  dangerous  and  pei'nicious 
tendency  of  such  reports,  as  the  anony- 
mous author  of  a  work,  entitled  *'  The 


thought  proper  *  ■  ■  •  S -f  --  ^v _  ^  

ThJBpublicati' 

tendrtl  errors  ■,..  ^liinim  ,^ui 

in   this  and  other  couin  et«d 

in  by  a  perlbrmance  wlu.;,  ,.i.^i'csies 
to  be  on  essay  on  presumptive  proot— 
but  which  really  seems  to  be  a  practi* 
cal  A9B»y  on  the  act  of  writing  widwut 
having  any  thing  to  say  ;  comatiaf 
only  of  a  few  stalks  of  borrowcil  acoB 
and  ingenuity,  throttled  mid  overlaid 
by  whole  sheaves  of  original  nonsenae 
and  [lertness.  The  author  is  a  man 
whose  karniug  is  displayed  in  quotiag 
Aristotle,  to  support  such  a  inaxim  as 
that  "  the  most  probable  things  some- 
times prove  fiil&c  (p.  9^.)  ;  and  whoee 
ingenuity  is  excrunl  in  propounding 
such  canons  us  that  "  it  r>  likely  sen' 
ral  things  may  happen  which  tirt  not 
likely"  (ibid.).  The  endeavours  of 
such  a  writer  will  con  tribute  very 
little,  I  believe,  to  free  the  difficult 
subject  of  presumptive  proof  from  the 
per^>lexities  with  which  it  haa  always 
been  found  to  be  entangled. 

It  is  not  ray  object  to  write  a  criti- 
cal essay  on  this  author's  qualilications. 
It  is  his  lie^iort  ofCasci  that  I  am  at 
present  concerned  witli.  They  ajte 
professtdly  intended  to  irapeach  the 
ordinary  grounds  of  human  judgment, 
on  the  authority  of  certain  rare  but 
striking  ca.ses  wncre  their  applicatinn 
bos  been,  or  is  supjiosed  to  bave  been» 
unsucccsEftil.  But  if  they  uuinpics 
their  end,  it  will  be  by  the  aid  of  a 
credulity  more  outrageous  tlian  ever 
ptirsuaded  a  court  of  justice  to  roast 
au  old  woman  alive  for  riding  over  to 
France  on  a  broomstick.  The  main 
object  of  the  preliminary  essay  ia  to 
degrade  the  value  o{  human  testinioay 
by  declaiming  on  its  extreme  deceit* 
fulness ;  and  the  main  olgcct  of  the 
subjoined  reports  is  to  establish  a  tnin 
of  monstrous  casualties,  deviations 
from  ordinary  experience,  and  con- 
tradictions of  the  strongest  appear- 
ances, without  any  aid  from  hurooa 
testimony  at  all.  For  to  not  one  oi* 
the  cases  which  this  writer  has  report- 
ed, has  he  condescended  to  append  the 
evidence  on  which  conclusions  so  ap- 
palling are  founded,  nor  even  a  refer- 
ence to  the  records  (if  any  there  be) 
from  which  his  reduction  may  be  de- 
rivcd^though  many  of  the  cases  are 
said  to  have  occurrul  more  than  HO 
years  ago.  Hia  preliminary  eseay 
seems  at  least  to  have  converted  him- 
self; for  he  is  too  fuUy  persuaUiCd  of 


M 

■^  In  etu-iunber  and  perplex  it 
^my  thing  so  deceitfiil  as  cvi- 
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of  the  human   Hii<ler-     to  defend  liim.     B«twi>en  his  cotiTic- 
Uoii  aiwl  execution  he  avowed  to  the 
clergynmn  that  attended  him,  that  he 
had  entered  Hayes'  room  with  the  de- 
Bif^n  of  murdering  him,  but  found  him 
already  weltering  in  his  blood,  ami  that 
in  his  anmitetnent  he  had  dropped  the 
knife  on  the  Iwdy.     Now  the  author 
of  this  work  informs  us,  that  eighteen 
months  after,   this   latter  story   was 
confirmed  by  the  servant  of  Mr  Hayes, 
who, 'on  his  death-bed  (and  in  ftill  pos- 
session of  hi3  faculties  it  is  assumed), 
avowed  that  he  had  murdered  his  maa- 
ter,  and  escaped  trora  the  room  before 
the  entry  of  Bradford.  (Case  vii.  p.  99.) 
These  are  cases,  I  must  think,  which, 
even  though  fully  vouched,  coiild  teach 
no  useful  practical  lesson  to  jurymen, 
but  ore  rather  calculated  to  alarm  and 
disconcert  than  to  instruct  them.    The 
same  obserration  applies  to  the  others 
which  this  writer  has  reported ;  and 
the   case  of  Harris,    (No  3.  p.  74.) 
deserves  this  additional  remark,  that 
it  is  far  from  supporting  the  author's 
exclusive  predilection  for  direct  evi- 
dence ;  since,  besides  the  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  contributed 
to  convict  Harris  of  murder,  tiicre  was 
the  direct  evidence  of  his  own  servant, 
who  swore  (fklsely,  no  doubt,  as  tliis 
author  informs  ua, )  that  he  had  seen 
1dm  perpetrating  the  murder. 

But  what  seems  to  me  chiefly  ob- 
jectionable in  this  publication  is,  the 
total  want  of  evidence  and  authority 
to  supiwri  cases  of  which  many  ap- 
proach so  nearly  to  the  miraculous.  The 
reporter's   conclusions    profess    to   be 
built  on  the  dying  declarations(though 
where  he  found  them  he  does  not  say,) 
of  robbers  and  murderers  ;  and,  as  if 
even  the   silence  of  those   authentic 
crudes  were  pr^fniint  with  important 
truth,  he  tukcs  core  to  remind  us,  that 
"  as  real  murderers  do  not  always  con- 
fess when  innocent  men  tmffer,"  it  u 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  mischief 
may  have  gone.  (p.  27.)     But  have 
dying  criminals,  I  would  ask,  never 
charged   themselves    with    crimes  of 
which  they  were  innocent,  in  the  hope 
of  retarding  their  impending  punish- 
ment by  exciting  inquiry?      Has  it 
never  happenc<l  that  a  felon,  smarting 
under  the  law,  has  desireil  to  traduce 
the  engine  under  which  li"  ci.«;...,,,i  ? 
Or,  that  dying  villains,   i  by 

guilt  and  horror,  have  lai.  . ...  ..not' 

»iolvcs   the  authors  of  iniqtiities  not 
their  own,  but  which  have  formed 


ihall  present  your  readers  with  a 
imen  of  these  cases. — Thomas  Gtd- 
1  was  tried  at  York  in  the  year 
',  for  a  burglary  in  the  house  of 
nistress.  On  the  morning  of  the 
(lary,  he  liad  been  seen  with  a 
m  in  his  hand  beside  the  scrntoire 
lis  mistress,  which  proved  to  be 
dl,  and  immediately  after  he  dis- 
Mtred,  and  was  heanl  no  more  of 
I  year ;  when  he  was  again  recog- 
d  by  persons  of  his  acquaintance 
i''ort,  and  being  identified  and 
'ged  by  bis  mistress  and  fellow- 
ant,  vrca  committed  for  trial.  The 
ma:,  in  defence,  denied  that  he  was 
person  named  in  the  indictment ; 
iitaining  that  he  was  not  Thomas 
deley,  but  James  Crow,  but  with- 
producing  or  referring  to  any  body 
I  knew  him,  or  mentioning  any 
e  where  he  was  known  by  the 
le  and  character  he  assumed.     He 

convicted  and  executed.  But  the 
lor  of  this  work  informs  us,  that 
an  afterwards  executes!  for  a  burg- 

in  Ireland,  declared  himself,  after 
lemnation,  to  be  the  true  Thomas 
deley,  and  the  perpetrator  of  the 
;lary  at  York ;  and  that  a  gentle- 
i  who  had  seen  both  die  unfortu- 
i  men,  declared  that  the  resem- 
Kje  between  them  was  so  perfect, 
lat  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 

nicest  eye  to  have  distinguished 
T  persons  asunder."  (Cose  iv.  p,  79.) 

have  here  the  Ormedy  of'  Errors 
led  into  a  tragedy. — Again,  Mr 
^ee,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  hop- 
ed to  itleep  at  the  house  of  Brad- 
l,  an  innkeeper  in  Oxford.shire,  in 

year  1936  ^  and,  at  supper,  un- 
rdedly  mentioned  that  lie  hud  a 
it  sum  of  money  about  hun.  Ano- 
r  gentleman  with  whom  be  had 
ped,  awaking  in  the  night,  heard  a 
p  groan  from  the  adjoining  room, 
I  rousing  a  friend,  proceeded  to  the 
rtment  of  Mr  Hayee,  where  Brad- 
",  ;'  '  iidlord,  was  found  standing 
ide,  with  a  dark  lantern, 
:  li  iuitic  besmeared,  as  well  as  his 
ids,  with  the  blowl  of  the  traveller, 
B  Iflv  'iiiir-'f-red  in  bed.  He  be- 
tet\  -Tis  of  a  guilty  man ; 

I,  ou  !      L.  :,i.,  asserted  tliat  he  had 
n  alarmed    by  the  groans  of  Mr 
'  EOfibed  into  bis  rtxnn 


I 
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subjects  of  their  n^ectionR,  uid  per* 
haps  tlieir  ciivy  ?  Ii  is  certain  at  least 
tliBt  crimitiais,  in  making  the  coiifes- 
sioits  which  tills  writer  esteems  so 
highly,  are  charging  themselTcs  with 
crimes  of  which  they  can  never  ap- 
prehend the  temporal  peuaUy,  and  are 
already  loaded  with  a  degree  of  guilt 
fur  exceeding  the  criminality  which, 
with  their  notions,  they  cati  be  ex- 
pected to  attach  to  tklse  avowals  of  ad-> 
ditioaal  enormitiea.— I  aiu>  Sir,  your 
obcilieut  servant,  J.  G. 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  1817. 
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other  things,  that  the  well'kwMrB  pM* 
sage    in    Horace,     ''  Ritum    to 

aniici,"    should  Iw  *- ,.|m!".  -,•      ' 
fj-ienda,  can  you  lu  Ii 
ter  has  indeed  found  ^  ^;..i,,,j.i 
the  same  paper,  though  on  un 
one;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  re 
a  complete  drubbing.      Indeed, 
tliine  but  a  prudent  dread  of  the  gone 
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TICKS  or  RRfBIKTH  OF  0\.Ti   DOOKS. 

No  I. 

GuU'm  Hornhiniji ;  Li/  T.  Dickr«. 

pprinled  at  London,  1609.     Reprintwl  at 
Uruto],  1813. 

MR  EDITOR, 

A  JOK  Ii  is  a  joke,"  say6  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  but  burning  roy  wig  is  the 
devil."     The  meaning  of  which  apho- 
riflttt  I  take  to  bo,  that  a  joke  is  a  very 
good  thing,  but  should  not  be  curried 
too  for.     Whether  the  wit  of  Decker 
i&  liable  to  this  exception,  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  decide,   hiit   I  am 
very  sure  he  will  not  accord  with  the 
taste  of  the  present  generation.      In 
fact,  we  are  grown  two  jwlisbed  by 
half.      A  coarse  joke  is  not  to  our 
taste,  and  a  refined  joke  Is  generally 
a  bud  one.    Our  ancestors  were  a  much 
more  mirthful  race.     The  absurdities 
of  their  neiglibours  excited  in  lliem  an 
honest,  good-natured  laugh,  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  the  polite  sarcasm 
and  civil  sneer  with  which  the  fail- 
ings of  their  fHends  are  regardc^d  by 
their  desctnidants.      In    short,    they 
had  more  merriment  and  less  malice  ; 
and  we  h.-jve  every  reason  to  believe 
tliey  followed  the  advice  of  Joe  Mil- 
ler's motto,  Mcy  laughed  and  grew  fat. 
I  must  here  be  allowed  a  short  digres- 
sion, in  order  to  take  notice  of  a  very 
learutMi  gentleman,  who  might  other- 
wise iiiMginsli  in  obscurity.     He  has 
lately  pabli.shed  a  series  of  letters  in 
the  .Morning  Chronicle,  proving,   or 
at  least  attempting  to  prove,  that  the 
Greeks  never  laugfu-d,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans considered  laughter  exceedingly 
imgenteel.    This,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
supports  with  considerable  talent  and 
much  learniitg,  and  insists,  among 
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iate  has  hitherto  preven  t 
ing  tlie  Usts  myself,     .s.  , 
might  find  it  however,  (thou 
it  Uiat  shouldn't  say  it)  in  t!i. 
phrase,  rather  a /oug'A^'oA,  and 
not  after  all  retire  smiling  from 
contest.     I  have  no  doubt,  indeed," 
should   afford  a   striking  verification 
of  the  old  proverb,  "ThoBenir   ',  . ' 
tliat  win  ;'    but  "  on  their  ov\ 
modest  men  are  dumb,"  and  1  i  irtutu 
to  my  author. 

It  was  amongst  such  a  laugiittf' 
loving  race  of  John  Bulls  hs  1  Iwve 
before  happUy  described,  and  in  the 
wittv  reign  ot  King  James  the  I.,  that 
DecKer  published  the  Gull's  Horn- 
book, from  which  I  ain  now  about  u 
give  some  extracts  to  my  readers.  Tbr 
race  of  Gulls  has  not  at  all  decreased 
since  Decker's  days,  and  are  still  a 
very  numerous  and  promising  family. 
It  was  for  the  use  oi  these  gentlcni^ 
that  tliis  elementary  treatise  was  oQin- 
posed;  and  though  their  more  mo- 
dem descendanui  may  derive  no  iui« 
provcment  from  old  Decker's  instfUD* 
tions,  it  will  be  more  comfort  to  thefn 
to  find,  that  their  progenitors  were  w 
ridicidoQs  aa  therasdves,  and  quite  M 
much  laughed  at.  ' 

Those  readers  who  wish  to  be  cnusi. 
dercd  weU-dreued  gentlemen, 
tract  notice  by  well-blncked  /(c/-         i 
clanking  spurs,  will  read  the  ^bUow* 
ing  extract  with  interest. 

"  As  for  thy  stockings  and  shots ;  m 
wear  them,  tliAt  all  mc-u  ntay  puint  at  thtu 
and  make   thee  famous  by   tlua.  glorious 
name  of  a  makcontciit.     Or,  if  itiy  ijaick- 
silver  can  run  so  tar  on  thy  emod  at  to 
fetch  diee  boots  out  o{  St  Martio's,  l«i  it  .< 
be  tby  prudence  to  have  the  tops  of  tlvm 
wide  as  the  mouth  of  a  wallet,  and  th«Ne 
with  fringed  boot-hote  over  di«iu  to  luiw  . 
down  to  Uiy  ancles.    Doves  are  acctninled 
innocent  and    loving    creanirue, — thou  in 
observing  this  faeliion,  ghalt  seem  to  be  a 
rough-footed  dove,  and  be  held  as  ijino* 
cent     Bciddes  the  straddling,  which  of  n&-  . 
ccssity  so  niudi  leather  between  Jiy  li,^ 
must  nut  thee  into,  will  be  thought  not  to 
grow  irom  thy  diiiease,  but  from  thot  gentle- 
manlike habit." 
Those  gentlemen  who  "aport". 


< 


ihy  heaJo  of  hdr,  ahoultl  particu- 
attenil  to  thp  following  ilirec- 
lons. 

To  maintain  llierefbre  lliat  sconce  of 

Strongly  g«flnl«i,  und  in  good  repur- 

,  never  suffer  comb  to  ftisten  his  teeth 

Irt  thv  hair  grow  thick  and  bushy, 

\'  lime  wilderness;  lest  those 

•■  .i  that  breed  in   it,   and 

aiiu  111  null  crown-Iund  of  thine,  he 

to  death  by  every  base  barbarotis 

\  and  CO  that  dclic-atc  and  ticklini; 

of    scratching    be    utterly   taken 

thM. 

^  hair  is  the  only  net  that  wcnnen 
f  abroad  to  entrap  men  in  ;  and  \t\\y 
fint  •".•"  be  as  far  above  women  in 
.is  they  go  beyond  men  in 
iitrry  Greeks  were  called 
f^t/ilmfn;  (long-haired.)  Lose  not  thou, 
an  honest  Trojan,  that  honour; 
.je  tt  will  more  fairly  become  tlioc 
is  the  hair  of  the  earth,  which  so  long 
U  is  ■afifercd  to  grow,  it  becomes  tlie 
rearer,  and  airrie*  a  most  (dcosing  colour ; 
when  the  sun-burnt  clown  makes  his 
DW8  at  it.  and,  like  a  barber,  shaveii  it  oil' 
the  stumps,  then  it  witliers  *nd  ij>  good 
'  nothing  but  to  be  tniped  up  and  thrown 
aong  jades.  How  ugly  is  a  bald  pate  ! 
i  like  a  face  wanting  a  nose,  or  like 
iiml  eaten  bare  with  the  arrows  of  arch- 
whereas  a  head  all  liid  in  hair  gives 
,  to  a  uuwt  wicked  face  a  sweet  propor- 
and  looks  like  a  meadow  newly  mat- 
to  the  spring. 

Certain  I  am,  that  when  none  but  the 
Sen  age  went  current  upon  eardi,  it  was 
'  treason  to  clip  hair  tlian  to  clip 
/;  tlie  comb  and  sciffiaro  were  con- 
ned to  tlie  currying  of  hatkneysi :  he 
t  diafranchi&cd  for  ever,  that  did  put  on 
I  bartxs'^  apron.  Man,  woman,  and  child, 
rote  their  hair  longer  than  a  h»w-suii : 
very  head,  when  ii  stood  hare  or  uncovcr- 
d,  looked  like  a  buttcr-box'g  noul,  having 
~  I  thnim'd  cap  on..  It  was  free  tor  all  na- 
Ds  io  hare  shaggy  pates,  as  it  is  now  oii- 
'  «  die  Irishman.  But  since  thiK  pollmg, 
diaving  world  crejit  up,  locks  were 
kt  up,  and  Ivuir  fell  to  decay.  Revive 
1  thcrefori!  tlie  old,  buried  faahion  ;  and, 
MOm  of  [icriwigs  and  slierp-ghearing, 
tbou  tliat  quilled  head -piece  on  con- 
Long  hair  will  moke  thee  look 

ally  to  thine  enemies,  and  m.-inly  to 

lif  Mends ;  it  is,  in  peace,  an  ornament ; 

«  Mrong  helmet :  it  blunts  the  c<1ge 

r««word,  and  deads  the  leaden  thump  of 

.  bullet  4  tn  winter,  it  is  a  warm  night-cop ; 

nunmer,  a  coohng  fan  of  feathers." 

'IV.   \    Ai     V.  p.,  and  Caiiilidus, — to 

intiquarian,  J.  R.,  and 

..  ..al  and  worlhv  baronet," 

idtU  in  the  eleventh  degret"  from 

iTO  of  iSIoniingsiile, — to  all  that 

tnbcT,  or  arc  willing  to  revive^  the 

>i  controversy,  I  unlit»te,  with 
roL.  11. 
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satisfiLction,  the  mnxini  of'  Decker  in 

p.  riT. 


At  your  twelvepeniiy  ordinary,  you 
may  give  any  ju«tice  of  peace,  or  young 
knight,  if  he  sit  but  one  degree  towards  thp 
equinoctial  of  the  Saltcellar,  leave  to  pay  for 
the  wine ;  and  he  shall  not  refuge  it,  tliough 
it  be  a  week  hefhre  the  receiving  of  his  quar-> 
ter's  rent,  which  is  a  time  albeit  of  good 
hope,  yet  of  present  neccsMty." 

With  the  excellent  note  of  the  Edi* 
tor  : 

••  <)«<7  thgree  liiwardit  tfir  equinoctial  q^  I 
thi-  Soltceltor.]  To  uhderstaml  this,  let  it 
be  reniemberi.-d,  that  formerly  the  talktOar 
(gcnendly  a  large  superb  silver  vessel)  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  table  :  guests  of  supe« 
rior  rank  always  eat  above  it,  towards  the 
head  of  the  table;  those  of  inferior  rank 
below  (t,  towards  the  bottom.  Decker  again 
alluded  to  this  in  his  Uanett  Whore,  S.  5 : 
'  Plague  him  \  set  him  hcntaih  the  tall,  and. 
let  iiini  not  touch  a  bit,  till  every  one  has 
had  his  full  cuu'  "  , 

*'  Ben  .Tonson  tdao  refers  to  it,  in  his 
Ci/nUiitt'f  Iteveh,  A.  2.  S.  2.  where  Mer- 
cury describes  Anaides  as  a  coxcomb,  wlm 
'  never  drinks  bi'tow  Ute  talU'  Indeed. 
many  writers  of  the  same  era  notice  it. 
The  custom  exists  even  now  at  some  pub-M 
he  tables." 

To  various  friends  the  following  jmU 
vice  may  seem  pretty  Aor/it. 

**  All  the  way  as  jou  pass,  especinlly  be' 
ing  approached  near  some  of  tlie  gates,  lallc^ 
of  none  but  lortls,  and  such  Ltdics  with  whoin  I 
you  have  played  at  primero,  or  danced  in 
tlie  presence  tile  very  sJiiiie  day  ;  it  is  k  J 
chance  to  lock  up  the  lips  of  the  inquisitivci 
belmon  :  and,  being  arrived  at  your  Iod^-| 
uig  door,  which  I  would  coonsel  you  ta' 
chusc  in  some  rich  citixen's  house,  ssdute  at 
parting  no  man  but  by  the  name  of  '  sir,*  ' 
^]  as  though  you  had  supped  with  knights  f  J 
albeit  you  hod  none  in  your  company  bill  i 
your  perinado  or  your  inghle." 

The  following  iiigeuiotis  argument 
in    favour   of  nukednuss,    though  in« 
tcudcd   for   the  jftiidnnen,   has   bcea:) 
more  readily  ailopteil  by  the  liulirji. 

'*  Tliis  lessoo  being  played,  turn  over  a 
new  leaf;  and  unless  tJiat  Kreey.eland  cur*  ■ 
cold  winter,  offer  ui  bile  thee,  walk  a  whiles 
up  and  down  thy  chamber,  citlicr  in  thyl 
tliin  shirt  only,  or  else  (which,  at  a  bacBI 
word,  is  both  more  decent  and  more  delect- ' 
able)  strip  thyself  ht.irk  naked.  Are  we  not"' 
born  tu  ?  And  nhM  a  foolish  custom  mak«^ 
us  to  break  tlic  laws  of  our  creation  i  Ouc^ 
fimt  parents,  so  long  as  they  went  naJce 
were  suffered  to  dwell  in  TaradiM;  bii 
attcr  they  got  codti;  to  their  backs,  Hitfi 
were  turned  out  of  diwrs.  Put  on, 
faro,  either  no  apparel  at  all,  or  put  it  ot(j 
carelessly :  for  Look  how  much  niorc  delwj 

cale  liberty  is  than    ' ''■'•■'■'■  :  ->  'nucii 

tiie  looseness  of  w>.  ;ibor 

tbo  impriwtiment  (II        -  ; 
WE 
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Kkc  dtcst  up  in  it.  To  be  ready  in  our 
doUws  is  to  be  leady  for  tMrthing  dae :  a 
nwD  looks  (w  iC  be  be  bung  in  chains,  or 

ews  tesrecTow.     And  as  those  excellent 
rdi,  whom   Pliny  could  never  have  the 
•it  to  catch  in  all  bis  springes,  commonly 
Called   woodcoclu,    whereof  there    is  great 
store  in  England,  having  all  their  I'eatheis 
plucki  (torn  their  backs,  and  being  turned 
out  OS  nuked  as  Plato's  cock  was  before  all 
Diogenc&  Im  scholars,  or  as  the  cuckoo  in 
Chritttnias,  are  more  fit  to  oonie  to  any 
jknight's  board,  and  arc  indeed  more  bot- 
abk,  than  when  tliey  are  lapt  in  their 
irattn  livciieti ;  even  so  stands  the  case  witli 
Truth,    because   the   bold-pate   lier 
kthcr,  Tinie,  has  no  hair  to  cover  his  head, 
S,  when  he  goes  best,  stark  naked  ;  but 
(falsehood  has  ever  a  cloak  for  the  nun. 
fou  see  likewise,   that  llie  lion,  being  the 
king  of  beasts ;  the  horse,  being  the  lujitiest 
pearure ;  the  unicorn,  whose  bom  is  wortli 
a  city  i  all  these  go  with  no  more 
[ics  on  their  backs  than  what  nature  hath 
Mtowcd  upon  them:  but  your  baboons 
»d  your  jackanape*,  being  Uie  acum  ond 
acality  of  all  the  hcdgc-crecpcrs,  they  go 
jerking  and  nmndilions.     -Marry  how? 
Huy  arc  put  into  their  rags  only  in  mock- 

The  author  seems  indeed  to  hare  a 

rcry  siuccre  aversion  to  all  fine  rai- 

iiienU 

"  Good  clothes  ate  tlic  embroidered  trap- 

of  pride,  and  good  cheer  the   rcry 

■  £Ti-^L-i'  r.v>  of  gluttony  ;  so  tliat  line  backs, 

lies,  ore  coach- horses  to  two  of 

iLjdly  sins;  in  the  b^MJtsof  whidi 

Leeliery  und  Sloth  sit  like  the  wait- 

;  mnid.     In  a  most  desperate  siatt:  dieriv 

;  do  tailors,  and  cooks  stand,  by  means 

tJieir  tiffices;  for  both  those  ttades  are 

^e-cquites  to  that  couple  of  sins.     The 

!  inyeott  more  phantasUek  fashions,  than 

^nUKC  hath  worn  since  her  tirst  stone  was 

dd ;  the  other  more  lickerish  epicurean 

[les,  than  were  ever  served  up  to  Gallo- 

^Ittus's  table-     Did  man,  think  you,  come 

Wranglinj;  into  tlie  world  about  no  better 

""   alters,  tluin  all  his  lifetime  to  iii;ike  privy 

in    Birchin    lane    for    wlialebone 

^  ibkts,  or  for  pies  of  nightingales'  tongues 

E>fe  HeliogabaluB  his  kitchen  ?    No,  no ;  the 

Vllrst  suit  of  appwel  that  ever  mortal  man 

f^t  on,  came   neither  from    the    mercer's 

I  ahopinor  the  mercliant's  warehouse ;  Adam's 

"lill  would  have  been  taken   then,   sooner 

hsn  a  knight's  bond  now ;   yet  was  he 

twit  in  nobody's  books  for  satin,  and  vel- 

f'yets.    The  silkworms  ha«l  something  else  to 

^■^0  in  (Tiose  days,  than  to  set  up  looms,  and 

y^  fite  of  the  weavers :  his  breeches  were 

;  M  much  worth  as  K.   Stephen's,  that 

.  but  a  poor  noble  ;  for  Adam's  holyday 

;  and  doublet  were  of  no  l>ettf  r  stvtt'  than 

fig-leaves,  and  Eve's  best  gown  of  the 

le  piece  ;  there  went  but  a  pair  of  sliears 

^between  them.     An  antiiiuary  in  this  town 

lias  yet  some  of  the  ptwdcr  of  il»oae  leares 

dried  to  shew.    Tailors  then  were  none  of 


the  twdye  companies ;  'b'i'  »iMl,  that  nm 
ia  larger  than  some  il  i^  tlie  Ne- 

iberlandi,  was  then  lu^     ^  -  '  '>>nn  a  Dnict 
butcher's  shop :  tliey  durst  not  strike  ion 
their  ciutomers   wiU)   large    bills :    Adaa; 
cared  not  an  apple>pa III      '      .V. 
bems.    There  wu  t]i 
slop,    nor  the  skippL.  . 
Switzer's  blistered  codpiect. 
sleeve  sagging^  down  likt:  .    <  > 
the  Italian's  dose  strosser,   nor  diu  I'tauii 
standing  coUar :  your  trcblc-quadrupk  d«> 
dalian  rufls,  noi  your  stifiUecked  lobilWi 
that  have  more  arches   fur  pride  to  m 
under,  than  con  stand  under  five  London 
bridges,  durst  not  then  set  thexruclves  oui 
in  print ;  for  the  patent  for  rtarrh  rmild  bj 
no  means  be  signed.     Fa-  r.  wts 

counted  a  disease,  and  h  f  it: 

but  now,  thanks  to  folly,  ii  l^  uciu  uic  caly 
rare  physick  ;  and  the  purest  golden  asiei 
lite  upon  it." 

Allowing  for  the  difference  of  man- 
ners, we  may  trace  a  resemblance,  crtoi 
in  our  own  ilays,  to  the  following  pic- 
ture. 

"  When  you  are  set  down  to  dinner,  you 
most  eat  as  impudently  as  can  be,  for  tlwi 
is  most  ccntleman-like :  when  your 
is  up<in  iiis  stewed  mutton,  be  you  pn. 
though  you  be  but  a  captain,  in  tlie 
of  your  goose ;  and  when  your  justlee  rf 
peace  is  knuckle-deep  in  gousc,  you  mtf . 
witliout  disparagement  to  your  blood,  thongfa 
you  have  a  lady  to  your  mother,  fall  ten 
manfully  to  your  woodcocks." 

But  to  pive  tny  roadcrs  a  more  per- 
fect idea  of  IXcckerV    m  im.  r,    I  vli.ill 
extract  nearly  the  v 
Houi  u  Gtillaiit  s/i  '■ 
in  ravl's  nail,!.' 

**  lie  that  would  strive  to  faabioo  Up 
\e^  to  his  silk  stiH'kingz,  anrl  his  nroud  gate 
to  his  broad  guiters,  let  him  wbiff  don 
diesc  observations :  for,  if  he  once  g«*  to 
walk  by  the  book,  and  I  sec  no  reason  but 
be  may,  as  well  as  iight  by  the  book,  Paol'i 
may  be  pruud  of  him  ;  Will  Clarke  ahsU 
ring  fortli  encomiums  in  his  honour  ;  John 

•  "  The  body  of  St  Paur*  cbuich  (oTJ 
Pm.'li  s,  as  it  was  then  commonly  read)  wn««  I 
in    Decker's   day,   tlie   publick,   nnd   creB  ] 
fhsiiiunable  walk,  but  more  n.-irtinilrjrl; 
resort  of  loungers,  cheat^. 
the  post ;  for  it  was  tt  priv! 
vcnient  to    tlic    debtor.      Nashc. 
Greene,  and  other  writers  of  that  era,  toAt 
frequent  mention  of  it.    Osborne,   in  hit  I 
Mtmoht  nf  K.  Janiit  I.  saya,  tbot,  till ' 
about  the  iiucrrcgnum,  men  of  all  profes- 
sions walked  in  the  middle  isle  from  eleven 
till  noon,  and  niU-r  dinner  &om  three  to  i 
six  :  and  he  adds,  that  in  regard  of  the 
universal   commerce,   there  happened  Qttli  i 
that  did  not  first  or  last  arrive  there.     In 
short,  it  was  the  seat  of  tratfick  and  ncgod- ' 
ation  in  general,  even  the  moneychangen  < 
had  their  stations  in  it. 


Decker's  Gults  Hornbook. 


«ir 


Paul's  churcbyaid  shall  lit  his  head  for  un 

31  block ;  wiiikt  all  the  inns  of  court 

1  to  behold  his  most  handsome  odf. 

•*  Your  mediterranean  isle  is  then  ttie 

ily  gallery,   whcrdn  tlie   pictures  of  all 

our    true    fashionate    and    contplcmentol 

ills  are,  and  ought  to  be  hung  up.     Into 

\  galleTj  carry  your  neat  body  ;  but  take 

'.  you  pick  out  such  an  hour,  when  the 

lioal  of  ialaodeni  ore  swimming  up 

And  first  observe  your  doori>  of 

e,  and  your  exit ;  not  much  unlike 

players  at  the  theatres ;  keeping  your 

aruiuii,  even  in  phaobuticality.     As  for 

ample  ;   if  you  prove  to  be  a   northern 

leman,  t  would  wiah  you  to  pass  through 

nortl\  door,  more  often  especially  than 

ly  of  tlie  otiier ;  and  so,  acctinling  to  your 

itries,  take  note  of  yoiu  entrances. 

**  Now  for  your  venturing  intu  the  walk. 

drcumspect,  and  wary  what  pillar  you 

Btne  at  at ;  and  take  heed  in  any  case,  as 

love  the  reputation  of  your  ttonour, 

kt  joii  avoid  the  serving-man's  log,  and 

ch  not   within   five  fnthoui  of  that 

r )  but  bend  your  coiu^e  directly  in  the 

iid41e  line,  that  tlie  whole  body  of  the 

"hurch  may  appear  to  be  yours ;  where,  in 

'  of  all,  you  niay  publish  your  suit  in 

kh«t  manner  you  alTect  most,  either  vritli 

Be  slide  of  your  cloak  from  the  one  shoul- 

ond   then   you   must,    as   'twere  in 

jcr,  suJdenly  snatch  at  the  middle  of  the 

side,  if  it  be  talTcta  at  the  least ;  and  so 

'  that  means  your  costly  lining  is  betia}'Hl, 

•  c]n  by  tile  pretty  advantage  of  compli- 

BuL  one  note  by  the  way  do  I  eapc- 

woo  you  to,   the  neglect  of  which 

I  many  of  oar  gallants  cheap  and  or- 

fy  that  by  no  means  you  be  seen  above 

'  turm  ;  but  in  the  tifth  make  yourself 

ay,  other  in  some  of  ^  the  semsters' 

the  new  tobocoo-ofBce,  or  amongst 

!  boulflletB,  where,  if  you  canaol  read, 

i  ymu  smoke,  aiid  inquire  who  has 

'  Mt  this  divine  weed,  iLC     Kor  this 

swing  yourself  a  little  will  mudi  be- 

youi  suit,  which   else,  by  too  long 

Dg,  would  be  stale  to  the  whulc  sjiec- 

but  howsoever  if  Paul's  jacks  be 

MS  tnp  with  their  elbows,  and  quurreiling 

)  itxice  eleven  ;  as  soon  as  ever  tiie  clock 

I  parted  them,  and  ended  tlie  fray  with 

ituunmer,  let  not  the  Duke's  gallery  con- 

I  yon  any  longer,  but  pass  away  apace  in 

,  view ;  in  which  departure,  tl'by  dianee 

.  either  encoimtcr,  or  aloof  off  throw  your 

itive  eye  upon  any  knight  or  squire, 

^  your  familiar,  salute  him  not  by  his 

^  Sir  sue!)  a  one,  or  so  ;  but  call  hiai 

'  Jack,  Slc    This  will  set  off  your 

.  with  great  men  :  and  if,  tliough 

a  dojien  companies  between  you, 

}  better,  he  call  aloud  to  you,  for  that 

I  nuMl  genteel,  to  know  where  he  shall  tind 

•I  two  o'clock  ;  tell  him  at  such  on  or- 

Dory.  or  «ucli  j  and  be  sure  to  nuuic  those 

«t  arc  dearest,  and  whither  none  but  your 

<  rtaort.     AiYex  diimer  you  tuay  ap- 


pear again,  having  translated  yourself  out 
of  your  English  cloth  cloak  into  a  tight 
Turkey  grograro,  if  you  have  that  happinesa 
of  shifting ;  and  then  be  seen,  for  a  turn  or 
two,  to  correct  your  teeth  with  some  quill 
or  sUver  instrument,  and  to  cleanse  youc 
gums  with  a  wrought  handkerchief :  it  skiUg  . 
not  whether  you  dined,  or  no  ;  that  is  bes^ 
known  to  yotu  stomach  ;  or  in  what  plocf 
you  dined  ;  though  it  were  with  cheese,  oC 
your  own  mother's  making,  in  your  chains 
bcr,  oi  study.'' 

But  ail  these,  it  may  be  saitl,  are 
raere  jeux  d'esprit.  I  shall  rive  ut 
least  two  extracts,  the  practical  utiK^ 
ty  of  which  few  will  be  disposed  M 
call  in  question.  The  first  is  to  be 
fouiiil  in  page  173. 

"  Happily  it  will  be  blown  abroad,  that 
you  and  your  slioal  of  gallants  swam  through 
such  an  ocean  of  wine,  that  you  danced  so 
much  inoaev  out  at  heels,  and  that  in  wild- 
fowl there  flew  away  tliis  much ;  utul  I  as- 
sure you,  to  have  the  bill  of  your  reckooing 
lost  on  purpose,  so  that  it  may  be  publish- 
ed, will  make  you  to  be'held  in  dear  esd* 
mation  :  only  the  doogcr  is,  if  you  o'we 
money,  and  that  your  revealing  gels  your 
creditors  by  the  ears,  for  then  look  to  have 
a  peal  of  ortlnance  tlmndcring  at  your 
chumbcr-door  the  next  morning.  But  if 
either  your  tailor,  mercer,  liabcrdnsber, 
silkniiin,  cutter,  Uncn-drapcr,  or  scmster, 
stand  Uke  a  guard  of  Switzers  about  your 
lodging,  watching  your  up-rising,  of,  if 
they  miss  of  tiiat,  your  down-lying  in  onv 
of  the  Counters ;  you  have  no  means  t9 
ovoid  the  galling  of  their  small  diot,  than 
by  sending  out  a  light  Iiotsemsn  to  cafl 
your  apothecary  to  your  aid,  who,  encoun- 
tering this  desperate  band  of  yoiu  crediion 
only  with  two  or  dirce  glasses  in  lus  bond, 
OS  though  that  day  you  purged,  is  able  to 
drive  them  all  to  their  holes  like  so  ntHnJr 
foxes  ;  for  the  name  of  tu!  i 

suilidcnt  ^iiktu$  eit  to  ar;, 
tlemon,  and  gives  an  act^uuini 
time,  to  tlieni  all,  though  the  t 
panics  stand  with  their  bonds  («  '  .r 

coming  forth,  and  their  officers  with  tltcku.'' 

In  the  words  of  the  second   I  beg 
leave   to   address   every   in(lclati;;ftl)Uj , 
manufacturer  of  polemical  jumphk't^ 
reviews,  lett*.'r8,  «c. 

"  *  Away  with  the  fool !'  At  for  thoOi 
thou  cliewesl  nothing  bi?'  V.-ihI-f'V,  unil 
spittest  nutliing  but  the  s\  i  iipun 

my  papers,  till  thy  ver)'  r^,  i  .i>mc 

forth   tor  anger.     I  am  siiak«  p  ', 

though  with   tiauuibal  von   \<'-  a- 

hogsheads  of  vincgar-railii:     . 
blc  tor  you   lo  quench  i 
Alpine  tcstjlution.     1  wiJ.  .^u.  ,l 

desperately  alongst  the  sliote  ol  t" 

Gulls:    and    ir»   ddiuncc  of    u  i^ 

bliii-k-lioUM'.  tity  l()^){crheud,  luukc  u  Knm\ 
discovery  ui  ihcit  wUd  yut  habilablb  c«>uq-J 
try." 


tifiK  Jtttelligenee.  O^v*. 

LIT^KARV  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


_  A  vsHt*  hnporUnt  <lisoovcry  in  orjnnallo- 
VMV  bw  littvly  b«(>n  mnde  bjr  J.  K. 
flHMlt  V.fi\-  F.R-Sm  which  «««nii  to  grve 
fnit  rapport  to  the  theory  of  (;plic-rieal 
■timi.  fiist  RUggestoi  by  Ur  llnokc,  and 
aftorwards  ingt-niously  «upportfd  by  Dr 
WoUaston.  If  we  suppooe  •  tetrabedral 
and  an  octohedral  pile  of  balls,  both  eMo- 
poied  of  tiungtilar  faces,  the  baaes  of  which 
aie  onnstituted  of  five  particles,  so  that 
the  whole  superKcie*  of  the  octohedmn  is 
exactly  double  of  that  of  tlie  tetrahedron. 
Then,  since  the  tetrahedron  will  be  found 
to  contain  only  i-xcnty  balls,  while  the  octo- 
hedron  containg  fwf?iti/.four,  it  will  fallow, 
that  the  spediic  gravity  of  the  octohedron 
win  be  greater  than  that  of  the  tetrahedron, 
aince  in  double  the  space  it  contains 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  porticlcti. 
In  order  to  ascertain  if  this  result  waii  true, 
Ml  Daniell  extracted,  by  mechanical  divi- 
non,  the  following  different  solids  out  of  a 
maas  of  fluor  spar,  and  found  tlie  specific 
gravities  as  followg : 

Cunifonn  Octohedron,  3.100. 
Octohedron,  3.037. 
Tetrahedron,  8.90!). 
Rhomboid,       2.904. 

Mr  Daniell  obtained  analogous  reikults 
ith  octohedral  golcena,  and  his  experiments 
cumot  fail  to  be  considered  at  thron'iiig 
tKW  light  on  the  interesting  subject  of  (he 
construction  of  crystallized  bodies. 

M.  Huniboldt,  in  tracing  tlie  native 
stations  of  the  Ferns,  and  the  plan  of  tlieir 
distribution  over  the  earth,  has  ascertained, 
that  of  tlie  1000  i.pecie.'i  tlint  have  been 
observed,  7(iO  belong  to  the  torrid  zone,  and 
840  to  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Institute, 
on  the  lOth  March  kst,  !M.  Humboldt  read 
)  memoir  on  caverns  of  rocks,  and  on  their 
lation  to  the  strata  in  which  they  are 
ad.  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  huge  openings  in  llic  trap-poq>hyrics  of 
tlie  Cordilleras,  called  mtwhays,  are  form- 
ed by  the  sudden  extrication  of  some  elai»- 
dc  vapours. 

The  prize  medal,  founded  by  I^olande, 
was  adjiidj^  by  the  Institute  of  France  to 
Af.  Bessel  of  Konigsberg,  for  bis  memoir 
on  the  comet  of  181& 

M.  Higntid  Delisle  ascribes  the  maladies 
of  the  Pontine  marshes  to  the  emanations 
ftaea  the  decompOKing  animul  and  vegeta- 
ble substances.  lie  Hndi>  that  an  elevatian 
of  SOO  yards  is  a  conjplcte  security  against 
infection;  and  he  proposes  that  travellers 
should  wear  a  fine  silk  gauze  over  their 
mouths  and  nostrils. 

Canu-him    Miiirtitl Messrs    Chcvillot 

■nd  Edwards  have  made  sonie  curious  ex- 
peomenta  on  the  camekon  mineral.  This 
substance  is  a  combinatian  of  manganese 


and  caustic  potash.  When  a  solution  «l' 
it  in  water  is  luiivred  to  remain  at  rw, 
it  passes  froni  »  green  colour,  through 
tlie  whole  series  of  colours,  up  to  the  lei 
F'rom  this  colour  ii  may  be  made  to  retun 
to  tlie  original  green,  by  the  addition  of 
potash,  and  the  colour  may  be  compklel; 
removed  by  adding  to  the  solntian 
sulphureous  acid  gas,  or  chlorine. 
Chevillot  and  Kdwards  have 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  tU"  — i 
depends  upon  themanganeti  i'  pre. 

sence  of  air  and  oxygen  is  ti     •  :o  the 

formation  of  the  cameleon,  and  Oiat  tike 
absorption  of  the  oxygon  is  not  due  tolelj 
to  the  potash,  but  to  both,  and  that  it  ii 
greater  when  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  muh 
ganesc  is  tlie  largest,  tiiat  is,  equal  to  ik 
quantity  of  potash. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  Number,  p. 
97,  the  remarkable  action  of  paste  upor 
cast-iron  cylinders.  It  has  been  obserred 
by  Mr  Leet.  that  a  similar  effect  is  prodtMol 
by  distilling  pyioligneous  acid,  whidi  ii 
identical  witli  \incgnr,  in  cast  iron  vcssdi. 
AVhen  the^c  vessels  are  used  for  some  thne, 
their  interior  becomes  so  soft,  tliat  it  tusy 
in  a  few  minutes  be  cut  almost  entiiely 
through  by  a  common  pocket  knife. 

ArragvnUe.^ln  examining  the  optial 
properties  of  anagonite  and  eakareoiu  SfNi, 
Dr  Brewster  lias  discovered  that  anagoaito 
has  two  axes  of  extraordinary  rejraetioa, 
one  of  which  is  parallel  and  the  other  pa* 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  Kwinariiml 
prism,  wliile  calcareous  spar  is  known  (o 
liBvc  only  one  axis  of  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion, coincident  with  the  short  diagonal  of  U»c 
primitive  rhomboid.  This  result  is  the  more 
renmrkablc,  as  .Mahu  and  Biot,  who  eis- 
mined  arra^nite  with  great  care,  had  coB- 
cluded  thut  it  resembles  culcarcous  spsi  in 
having  only  one  axis  of  doubk  refraction. 
Out  of  100  crystals,  whose  optical  st 
be  has  carefully  examined,  Dr  Brewa 
found  that  sulphate  of  lime,  and  mo> 
80  other  crystals,  have  two  axes  of  < 
dinary  refraction,  while  only  twcnqr  bw 
one  axis  of  eximordinary  refraction.— JSmt 
JBriuiiii'e  Jvnrnul  dJ'  Si  it  tu'c. 

A  curious  work,  entitled  Oologic,  or  a 
treatise  on  the  eggi  and  nest*  of  various 
birds,  will  soon  be  published  by  Mooik 
L'Abbc  Mnncsse.  AJ>out  206  new  ^ecks 
of  birds  nnii  t))eir  e^ga  are  describod  in  it, 
and  accompanied  by  beautiful  dniv  '"•"■ 

M.  Scarpa  has  been  elected  . 
eight  foreign  associates  of  the   Iil 
France,  in  room  of  M.  Kiaproth  i  and  M. 
PioKzi  of  Palermo  in  room  of  W.  Werner- 
The  other  cnndidates  at  both  iIicsl  > '         : 
were  Sir  H.  Davy,  M.  Gauss  of  i 
Dr  WcUaston,  M.  Jacquin,  Mt  lix .    :.,  .^ 
Baron  Von  Buch. 
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M.  Regnault  has  found  that  the  mud  of 
e  met  Kile,  dried  in  Uie  sun,  consists  of 
e  ftJHowing  ingrcdioitc ; 

Water,  .  .  .11 
Curbon,  .  .  .  i) 
Oxyde  of  Iron,  .  .  G 
SUex,        .  .        .       4 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  4 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  .  18 
AUuniuc,         .         .  4S 

100 
Dr  Edwonl*  has  lately  mode  sonic  curious 
cruel  experiments  upon  the   sob- 
suiTocation,  and  strangulation  of 
tMul«,  and  salamanders.     Some  of 
iroals,  when  kept  in  very  dry  air, 
mediately;    others  of   them    lived 
'iajty  though  immersed  in  thick  coat- 
~  plaatcT  of  Paris ;   wliile  others  gave 
life  even  15  days  after  they  wore 
I     'capitiitjal,   a   complete  ci- 
'   wound  occisioncd  by  dc- 
11    iiuviiig   taken   place.      Dr    Ed- 
,'«  memoir  on  this  subject  was  highly 
'cd  by  a  commistiioD  of  the  Institute, 
igaged  him  to  continue  hisi  inquiries. 
■id  Stnifturcoflce. — We  understand 
Breireter,  when  examining  tlic  op- 
ies  of  ice,  has  found,  that  even 
tnawes,    two  or  three  incl\e£   thick, 
formed  upon  the  luiface  of  standing  water, 
>  aa  perfectly  crysullized  as  rqpk  crystal, 
ealeareotu  spar,  all  the  axes  of  the  ele- 
iBtary  ewystus  corresponding  with    the 
«f  the  hexaedral  priams  being  exacdy 
el  10  e«ch  odicr,  and  perpendicular  to 
'zontal  surface.    Tlus  unexpected  re- 
obtained  by  transmitting  polarized 
gh  a  plate  of  ice,  in  a  direction 
dicular  to  its  surface.     A  aeries  of 
itifol  concentric  colouretl  rings,   with  a 
rectangular    cross    passing    through 
r  emlxe,  were  thus  exhibited,  and  were 
le  opposite  nature  to  those  which  Dr  B. 
sonii:  years  ago  discovered  in  beryl,  the 
',  and  otl»er  mineKils.— .BronA;'*  Jour- 
nfSntnrc,  vol.  iv,  p.  15A. 
t  Jjictomeler.  for  ascertaining  the  cora- 
tive  value  of  each  cow's  milk  in  a  dairy, 
lately  been  laid  before  the  Oxlbrdsliire 
tural   Society,  by  Mr  Fane,    The 
s  consists  of  tubes  of  glass  about 
inch  in  diameter,  and  eleven  inches 
jced  upright    in    a  wooden   frame, 
ibe  having  a  line  rmmd  it  exactly  ten 
from  the  bottom.     Kach  tube  is  filled 
his  line  at  milkinu  time,   with  tlic 
if  a  cow  ;  after  standing  twelve  hours, 
cream  is   measured   by   a  scale  of  ten 
to  Ml  inch,  and  as  the  whole  depth  of 
:k  and  cream  i^  ten  inches,  each  di- 
represent  one  per  cent,  of  the 

CuriouM  eimipouTid  of  Platinum Mr 

[irofcssfir  of  chemistry  in  the  Cork 

'■  pursuing  eoiuc  invcstiga- 

.1,  formed  a  i>cctdiaT  com- 
of  uiw  inctal,  wliich  nas  some  le- 


markable  prtij)crties.  When  it  comes  iii 
contact  with  the  vapour  uf  alcohol,  m  the 
common  temperature  of  the  air,  llieiv  is  an 
immediate  chemical  action,  the  platinum 
is  reduced  to  the  metallic  suite,  and  th» 
heat  pniduced  is  suihcient  to  ignite  the  me- 
tal, and  to  coutinue  it  in  s  slate  of  ignitkiiia,  j 
It  woidd  at  present  be  premature  to  ofier 
any  cv>njccture«  on  tlie  uses  to  wliich  thj» 
new  coni|)oiuul  may  be  applied ;  but  friiat 
tlie  peirullar  pniperiies,  boili  of  the  ntetat-  { 
and  the  compound,  there  is  reawn  to  be> ' 
lieve  it  will  admit  of  some  important  appli- 
cations. Mr  Davy  has  already  employed  ib 
as  a  simple  and  easy  means  of  aiTordioK 
heat  nnd  light.  To  produce  beat,  notlung 
more  is  necessary  than  to  moisten  any 
porous  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  6ub> 
stance,  as  sponge,  cotton,  osljestos,  iron  fil- 
ings, sund,  iui.  with  alcohol  or  whisky* 
and  let  a  bit  of  the  compound  fall  on  the 
substance  so  moistened;  it  inatandy  be> 
comes  red  hot,  and  continues  to  reorutin  lo 
whilst  any  spirit  remains;  nor  is  it  extin> 
guished  by  cxptisurc  to  the  atnmspliwe,  cot 
by  blowing  the  breath  on  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, partial  currents  of  air  oidy  make  lite 
ignited  metal  glow  brighter.  The  heatpro> 
ducetl  in  this  way  uuiy  be  accumulated  to 
a  anisidcTuble  extent,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  materials  employed.  Oa 
these  facts,  Mr  Davy  has  constructed  a  sort 
of  tinder-box,  that  answers  very  well  to  pro- 
cure immediate  light  The  box  contains  I 
two  small  phials,  and  some  stdphur  matches 
tipped  at  die  points  with  a  very  uiitmtc  bit 
of  phosphorus;  one  of  the  phials  contains 
the  compound,  the  other  a  little  alcoliuL 
The  phials  may  either  have  glass  stoppUs  J 
or  corks.  The  stopper  of  the  phial  contain- 
ing  the  alcohol  has  a  small  aperture  at  the 
bottom,  in  which  diere  is  inserted  a  bit  of  j 
sponge;  this  is  kept  moi'Stened  b\it  not 
quite  wet  with  alcohoL  When  a  light  is  ; 
wanted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  Uike  out  the 
stopper,  and  put  a  bit  of  the  compound  no 
bigger  than  the  head  of  a  pin  on  the  nioi»i , 
tencd  sponge  ;  it  instandy  becomes  red  hot*  \ 
and  will  immediately  light  one  of  tiw^ 
inatchea. 

This  mode  oi  igniting  a  metal,  and  keejp- 
ing  it  in  a  constant  state  of  ignidon,  is  quite 
a  novel  fact  in  the  history  of  chemistry, 
and  affords  a  happy  illustration  of  tlie  facts  i 
pointed  out  by  Sit  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his'i 
late  able  and  scientific   researches,   wbidb  i 
have  tlirown  so  mudi  light  on  the  philosa- 
phy  of  tlauie,    led  to  such   brilliimt  and , 
highly  important  results,  and  will  probably 
admit  us  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintanse  J 
with  nature  in  her  refined   and  elabonte 
operations. 

The  BtteDrion  of  scientific  men  at  Liver-.! 
pool  has  recendy  been  much  engaged  by  a  \ 
young  woman,  named  Margaret  M'Avoj, 
who  became  blind  in  .June  IHIU,   in  cons»- ' 
quence  of  a  disorder  in  die  hciul  l1 

to  be  water  in  the  brain  ;   and  ' 
may  believe  the  rqxuta  of  credible  v,tiiii..'>9i 
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perroptlons  tTirongh  her  fingers  applied 
t»  un  intemicdjate  transparent  sub&tance, 
lilar  U>  thcMe  which  ftre  iisuaUy  acquired 
rough  the  mediuui  of  the  eye.  She  fltst 
overed  by  accident,  in  October  1816, 
tb»t  she  could  read  by  touching  the  letters 
of  a  book.  The  following  experinBoit*  are 
attested  by  the  Rcr.  T.  Glover  of  Stoney. 
hiirst,  who  previously  blindfolded  Miiw 
M'Avoy  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  oer> 
(ain  not  a  ray  of  light  could  [lenettate  to 
her  eyea.  She  accurately  described  the  col- 
our and  ^lape  of  wafers  fastened  between 
two  plates  of  window  gloss,  and  also  the 
seven  prismatic  colours  painted  on  a  card  ; 
but  she  could  not  distinguish  colours  in  the 
dark.  She  read  a  line  or  two  of  small  print 
by  feeling  the  letters,  and  then  through  a 
convex  lens  at  the  distnnce  of  nine  inch- 
es from  the  book. — While  reading,  she 
gently  ruba  the  upper  surface  of  the  lens 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  With  a 
concave  lens  she  could  not  read  easily  till 
the  gloss  was  laid  on  the  paper.  On  ap- 
plying hear  finger?  to  tlie  window,  she  per- 
ceived two  ncwIy-cut  stones  of  a  yellow 
colour  lying,  one  on  the  other,  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  twelve  yards.  She  described  a 
workman  in  the  street,  two  cluhlren  acci- 
dentally passing  by,  a  cart  loadeci  with  bar- 
rels of  American  flour,  another  with  loaves 
of  sugar,  a  third  empty,  a  girl  with  a  small 
child  in  her  arms,  &c.  A  middle-sized 
man,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  yards,  did 
not  appear,  she  said,  above  two  feet ;  but 
ss  he  approached  nearer  she  felt  him  grow 
bigger,  •♦n  touching  a  plane  gloss  mirror, 
fdie  said  that  she  felt  the  picture  of  her  own 
Dngers,  and  nothing  else ;  but  on  holding 
a  ]Hate  of  plane  glass  three  or  four  inches 
before  the  mirror,  she  was  enabled  to  per- 
ceive the  reflected  image  of  herself.  She 
accurately  described  the  features  of  two 
persons  whom  she  had  never  seen  before, 
holding  the  plane  glass  three  or  four  inches 
ftom  the  face  This  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing colours  and  objects  is  more  perfect  at 
one  time  than  at  another;  sometimes  it 
suddenly  and  entirely  iaib,  and  tlien,  she 
says,  every  thing  appears  black.  A  medi- 
cal report  of  this  cxtrauidinary  case  is  pre- 
paring for  the  public. 

So  great  is  the  superiority  of  gns-light 
to  tliat  of  the  common  lamp,  that  the  whole 
of  the  New  Mint,  London,  with  the  sur- 
rounding military-way,  and  adjoining  edi- 
fices, have  been  lighted  with  gas.  The 
apparatus  if«  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  and 
is  erected  witliin  tlie  walls  of  the  mint  The 
jgas  is  prepared,  not  by  distilling  coal  in 
retorts,  as  hitherto,  but  by  means  of  a  cy- 
linder kept  red  hot,  and  revolving  round 
its  Bsifl.  The  cylinder  h  upwanls  of  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  produces,  in  twenty- 
four  hoitfs,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  to 
light  sixteen  hundred  lamps.  The  purifi- 
cation of  the  crude  coal-gas  is  effectaJ  by 
chlorine  instead  of  quick-lime,  and  all  the 
inlet  and  outlet  mains  and  pipes  are  tnade 


to  open  and  shot  by  mcKurirtl  valves    TIu- 
quantity  oi'  gas  daSy  made  and  ownwiinfA 
by  the  burners  and  lamps,  is  i  _ 
the  absence  of  tlie  observer,  oB  lltwlnlw  I 
of  a  macliine,  (he  moving  power  of  wtadt-l 
is  gas.    The  eflfect  of  the  numerous  ligjdi  i 
scattered  upon  so  extensive  a  scale  over  litt 
beautiful  machinery  of  the  coining  pnMB- 
ses,  is  very  striking. 

Mr  Joseph  Smeall  of  MiUbum-Towo, 
has  found  tlie  following  oomposidon  edk- 
tuai  in  preventing  hares  and  rabbits  hum 
attacking  the  bark  of  trees :— >Take  hogV 
htrd,  and  as  mudi  whale-oil  as  will  wotk  it 
up  to  a  thin  paste  or  paint.  With  ikii, 
gently  rub  the  steins  of  the  trees  upwards, 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  This  may  be  doM 
once  in  two  years,  and  the  trees  will  not  b( 
injured  by  the  application  in  the  slightot 
degree^ 

Mr  James  Kirk  of  Smcaton  adqits  4w 
following  method  for  preventing  the  mildew 
on  peach  trees  : — In  Uie  months  of  Januon 
and  February,  if  the  trees  axe  in  a  stanza 
or  sickly  state,  he  takes  away  all  tbe  oU 
mould  from  the  roots  as  carefully  as  ptnsibb, 
and  puts  in  its  place  fresh  rotten  turf  from 
an  old  pasture,  witliout  any  dung ;  and  the 
trees  have  not  only  completely  recovered  tbeii 
health,  but  produced  a  crop  of  fine  sweUud 
fruit. 

Ur  Hope  has  made  an  improvement  up- 
on the  new  blow-pipe,  by  which  it  is  rcD> 
dered  pcrltctly  secure  from  explooon.  lllii 
improvement  consists  in  inte^NMing  about 
one  hundred  folds  of  wire-gauze  between 
tlie  reservoir  which  holds  the  gases,  and  ikf 
moutii  from  which  they  issue. 

M.  Peschier,  to  remove  the  musty  fiavov 
of  injured  wheat,  has  tried  a  solution  gf 
from  3  to  4  libs,  of  potash  of  oommcfw  fo 
every  cwu  of  wheat  in  three  times  iu  bulk 
of  water.  The  wheat  is  next  repeatedly 
waslied,  agitated,  and  dried  quickly;  and 
that  which  was  not  only  musty,  but  \aj 
sour,  acquired  its  natural  pTO|)erUcs  by  this 
method,  and  served  to  maki.-  excellent  brown 
bread,  in  which  a  slight  bitter  taste  was  tbe 
only  inconvenience  remaining.  The  IohJc 
weight  amounts  to  onc-HJlh  of  the 

In  observatiotts  and  experiments 
volatility  of  substances  hitherto 
as  fixed  bodies,  by  Dr  HermbsKieil,  bis  1 
series  of  experiments  was  directed  to  asosr- 
tain  how  far  we  are  light  in   oonsiderii^ 
potash  as  a  fixed  body{  and  it  results  fitopij 
them  that,  far  from  being  so,  the 
is  volatiUzed  not  only  at  a  high  ~  _ 
temperature,  as  hitherto  known,  but  i 
the  degree  of  boiling  water.    Lime,  I 
and  strontian,  submitted  to  several  cxpen*. 
nicnts,  proved  that  they  arc  volatjlixcd  iilj 
the  common  temperature. 

The  Seatonian  prize  for  an  English  poefQ 
has  been  this  year  adjudged  to  the  tier. 
Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  Fellow  of  Kin- 
manuel  College,  and  Junior  Proctor  of  >lic 
University.  The  subjcxt  ia  hcUlvvuMT't 
FiatU 
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rOAKCE. 

At  a  kte  meeting  of  tlie  Uoyal  Academy 
Sciences,  M.  Morcau  de  Jonnes  com- 
^unicBted  «oine  particulars  respecting  the 
eat  viper  of  Mftrtiniquc    It  is  a  fact,  that 
serpent  grows  to  the  length  of  7  or  8 
,  und  to  a  dianjeter  of  4  or  5  inchej. 
foumettut,  a  planter  of  Martinique, 
onths  since  killed  one  of  these  rep- 
hod  attained  these  dimenaions, 
,  when  erect  on  its  tail,  would 
isidentbly  exceeded  the  height  of  a 
Upon  an  csamiBtttion  of  the  mem- 
sija  sheath  with  which  the  mouilt  is 
forairiicd,   there  were  found   on 
■,  lixteen  channelled  tfctli  of  difler- 
but  only  two  of  these   having 
cir  fuU  growth,  served  as  fonni- 
apons  to  this  enormous  reptile.   By 
inty  worthy  of  remark,  tlie  trigono- 
poMesses  the  faculty  of  living  alike 
marshes  in  the  same  level  with  the 
■ad  on  the  tops  of  inoantuins  among 
douds,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
'  (onpcTBture,  which  is  equal  to  twelve  de- 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  and 
I,  in  the  lornd  zone,  produces  a  very 
ful  impression  on   organized   bodies. 
Dcsfoumeaux  has  recently   found,   on 
nding  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Carbel,  fotir 
vipers  inhabiting  the  loftj'  forests 
mountains,  160U  yards  above  the 

apodiecary  of  Amiens  has  just  ob- 
a  new  and  very    lucruttve  product 
potatoes,  by  burning  the  stalks  and 
s  of  the  plant,  and  extracting  the  pot- 
1,  which  they  contain  in  abundance.    Just 
the  flower  begins  to  go  off,  at  wlucli 
the  stalk  is  in  full  vigour,  the  plants 
.  with  a  sharp  instniment,  about  five 
;  from  the  ground.     The  stumps  soon 
out  iTKh  shooU,   which   sirftice  to 
the  roots  to  maturity.     Tlie  plants, 
being  cut,  are  left  eight  days  in  the 
eo  dry.    They  are  then  burned  in  the 
manner  as  soda-manufacturcrs  burn 
,  ia  •  hole  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  two 
I  deep.     The  ashes  are  washed  and  the 
innted.  By  this  process  8500  pounds 
I  of  the  salt  is  obtained  per  acre  ;  tlie 
of  it  calculates,  that   the   potatoes 
iipon  an  acre  win  produce  2S5  francs, 
and  alwve  the  expense  of  cultivation ; 
that  the  Skit  fh)m  the  satiie  area,  de> 
the  tort  of  making,  will  be  worth 
Ifiiuki.  making  a  total  of  lOil  franks, 
anb  of  £iS  Merling. 
Society  of  Ccnrinn  Uterati  at  Paris, 
announced  a  periodical  work  to  com> 
in  the  nioiim  of  October,  with  the 
of    Cfironiijne   Aikvtande    de   Patit, 
to  the  exclusion  of  politics,  is  de- 
to  embrace  wliatercr  is  calculated  to 
it  the  character  of  the  Parisians   in 
CO  morals,  arts,  sciences,  and  society. 
PiCMh  pliysidan  has  in  his  cabinet 
{tiles,  sixteen    inches    hig)), 
alternately  attract  a  pretty  heavy 


beam.  The  continual 
beam  gives  motion  (o  a  pendulum,  wliich 
lias  never  stoiiped  for  three  yeara.  The 
phy!iician  is  now  endeavouring  to  give  Uf 
this  movement  an  isochrouism,  which  may 
render  it  more  useful. 

M.  Levrat,  a  French  chemist,  bai  dia> 
covered  that  the  seed  of  tite  yeUow  wattv 
flag  of  marshes,  known  to  botanists  by  tha 
name  of  Iris  pteudocerut,  when  dried  b* 
heat,  and  freed  from  the  Mablc  shell  wliich 
envelopes  it,  produces  a  beverage  similar  ta 
cotfec,  but  much  superior  in  taste  and' 
flavour. 

ParU,  Oct.  12 While   the  plague  ^° 

desolating  Africa  and  other  suuthern  coun» 
tries,  M.  hnii-  Fradin,  Membet  of  th« 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bourdeuux,  aa» 
nounces  tliat  he  has  succeeded  in  perfecting 
the  usual  methods  cmpk)ycd  for  dijanfec* 
tion.  By  means  of  new  apparatus,  the  irri* 
tating  and  injurious  vapours  ot  the  acid  are 
destroyed ;  a  fresh,  pure,  inodorous,  abun* 
dant  air,  is  constantly  supplied  to  tlie  per* 
sons  chafed  with  die  care  of  the  infected, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Messrs  Chaus. 
sier,  Merat,  and  ThiUaye,  Doctors  of  Me- 
dicine of  the  Royal  Faculty  of  Paris,  have'  ] 
given  the  author  of  this  invention  certifi." 
caies  of  its  efficacy,  whidi  are  calculated  to 
inspire  the  greatest  confidence. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Course  of  Litera*'  I 
turc,  by  M.  J,c  Mercier,  is  just  published  |'  J 
it  announces  a  classic  8uccc««or  and  rival  oc  1 
La  Harpe  and  Chenict,  and  appears  worthr' 
the  previous  reputation   of  the  estiniobw 
author. 

OEUMASfY. 

Dr  Eichhoffof  Dresden  is  engaged  aptHJf  | 
a  history  of  all  Ae   ICurojiean   wjverc"  — 
that  have  lieen  put  to  death,  from  tl»c 
of  Charlemagne  to  Louis  XVI. 

Weigel,  the  bookseller  oi  Leipsic,  ha 
announced  his  intention  of  publishing 
series  of  Greek  pacts  and  prose-WTiters,  (tn«' 
der  the  title  o{ BibtioUteca  cUtitica  Scripto-i' 
rum  Orxcorum.  The  correction  of  ilic  j 
has  been  undertaktn  by  die  cclcliraicd 
fcsBor  Scheafer,  and  many  of  tlie  works  wiO' 
be  revised  expressly  for  this  collection  by* 
eminent  pluIoKigists. 

The  contest  for  and  against 
continues  at  Berlin ;  btu  as  it  ; 

led  to  any  result,  the  king  liua 
prize  of  bUO  duuais  for  the  essay  which  sh 
most  satisfactorily  dcmon.straie  the  efiicacy!l 
or  futility  of  thi.s  new  remedy.    Meanwliile,^ 
physicians  only  ate  permitted  to  magne 
and  these  are  lequired  to  fumiali  tIte  goT^ 
vcmmcnt  with  a  sUttement  of  ilieir  esperi*" 
ments  and  success  in  each  individual  case. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the   ScttHilinavit 
Literary  Society,  Professor  Broenstcdt  re 
an  essay  on  an  ancient  chronicle  in  rhyiiiC( 
by  Kobert  Vase,  canon  at  Caen,  and  eourt^i 
poel  to   Henry   II.  in   the   18th   century." 
This  dironicle,  wliich  litw  ucvpt  been  pub- 
liidied,  relutrs  the cxploiUi  of  Hiuiting,  Rollo, 


r 
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and  U»«  flm  Nonnans  '     "r  .J 

France.     M.   Drvsastcilt  .« 

COurst  !<'    lulurfKOQ  Ml!  I---   -J L.  ..i  :tl- 

iMbiu  iiiwj   ^K«>  ivhicU  Ue  will 


Liiera^if  ayuf  ScUufi/tc  Tnt^figeiue. 


sr'.T" 
The  fdlowina  ) 
Letter  front  iMouriii, 
Bxid  impruvcuients   are   |^- 
S:!airi —  A   Jouriml  liut 
■  ,    CDtidcd,    I 
'  t!i  riiturc  i  V' 


I 


L 


fu.iu'<ri.      I  '■  :.  ■    :   \  ■   •     ' 

discnvcry.   pcopuMW  W>  giye  it  (iic  JMiue  vi' 

tuiumiufi.  '  I 

The  dcpo^  king  of  Sweden  is  about  to 
'  pttblith  a  memoit,  entitled,  RL<ticctioDs  upcm 
nay  piinoipal  Miliiury  (J(K-ratiuni>,  by  Gus- 
tavui  Adolphus  Gugtafson,  ci-devant  King 
of  iiweden.  The  memoir  is  preceded  by 
the  fcllawing  preface : — "  I  submit  these 
refkrtionij  to  tJie  examuiation  of  an  enlij^ht^ 
cncd  public,  if  dure  be  such<  I  ant,  at  ull 
events,  de«irouii  that  persons  of  skill  and 
real  merit  lihould  r<^ud  tliem  widi  an  ex* 
pen'cacud  eye.  (Signed) 

GcaTAVE-AnoLPHE  Gustafson, 
Ci-devant  King  of  Sweden." 

It  ALT. 

Scale  for  the  Mountain  BaiomscUr, 
>Profe«»or  fterioncelli  of  Verona  has  con- 
ived  an  inj^enioiiis  method  of  adapting  a 
mduatcd  meoaurc  to  the  conimon  kcoIc  of 
tn  barometer,  to  indicate  t)ie  hdglit  of 
mmimnv-  •  ■■-•!  ••■»  the  necessity  of  calcula- 
ting l<  r-'iit  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture, tV'  :  I  >  common  scale  he  adapts 
•  corKsponding  one,  dividing  the  inches 
into  too,  placing  his  zero  at  mean  pressure. 
and  ascending  bolli  •mays  in  numeration 
(kha  that  point.  This  scale  is  surmounted 
by  a  bnuic  revolving  cylinder,  on  wliicli  arc 
graved  four  ditferent  serien  of  lines;  one 
perpendicular  divided  like  the  preceding ; 
another  of  ten  diverging  lines,  which  ascend 
tlie  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
radonole  of  which  the  Professor  has  not 
stated ; — these  lines  are  asain  partinlly  in- 
tersected by  two  scries  of  inur  lines  diverg- 
ing at  ri^ht  anglcA  from  the  {Mint  of  /.ero, 
and  designed  to  indicate  the  correction  for 
difletence  of  temperature.  The  wliole  cy- 
linder revolves  by  means  of  a  screw,  and 
aets  in  conjunction  with  the  counter  scale 
of  the  barometer ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
Vernier,  wliich  is  commanded  by  two  or 
three  screws  to  the  point  oi  correction  ;  while 
thift  vernier  is  also  to  act  in  porrespnndencc 
with  a  coDunon  nonius  p!  . 'i 
Ecalc  opposed  to  the  suri.i 
This  complex  roaclunc  rj...c-,.i  .j^.,..„..iiii 
calls  aa  Ipsograi^ijc  «eale,  which  neverthe- 
less luts  »tU]  to  be  read  otf  and  calculatuil 
by  the  aid  of  iugarithois.  If  he  could  find 
a  metal  wliich  would  doc  contraa  with  cold, 
then  his  series  of  screws  and  tangent  lines 
might  be  useful;  and  if  loguriUims  veic 
more  famihar  than  common  addition  or 
subtraction,  diis  instruotcnt  might  prove  of 
iuu«U  ^teral  utility. 


prnsioii.pf 

-HvJkj, 
utm 


upoit  aa an  ijiuoTiiLiun.    Tlu 
ot  the  dicatres,  fashions,  t' 
nuionally  of  politics. 
tuned,  among  other 
a   Melu-drama  wliidi  :... 
duced  at  one  of  our  tlieatn 
on   the  Opera   of  La    Ft-  , 
bees  performed  here  with  batbar 
tions,  botli  in  the  music  and   pi  . 
pretcndtil  letter  from  a  Va'-  i 
an  Klcgante  of  Madrid, 
extremely  witty,  and  com 
observations.     We  are  so<ir 
MoHiitahui,  and   already    i     . 
which  are  well  worth  those  of  y  ■ 
istfi  ;  And  you  who  jnd^e  olFic  • 
ill  your  tunii  beJudgcJ." 

auaatA< 

The  Emperor  has  granted   A 
4,000  rubles  to  the  Chev.,1    , 
the  favourite  poet  of  the 
"  not  only,"  as  the  «/>YWt  i 
cosion  expresses  it,  "  slh  a 
vour,  but  also  to  secure  to  I 
independence."     This    grant    w 
panicd  with  a  diamond  ring  fr" 
peror. — Sclmkovsky  was  bom   v.: 
the  gtivemiitent  ofTouJa,  anil  < 
the  school   belonging  to   the   uiuin-, 
Moscow.    His  poems,  which  have  beer 
lished  in  two  volumes,  are  very  Uij:? 
teemed.     Many  of  them  arc  trar 
imitutiuiu  of  the  German,  as  il 
Burger's  Leonora,  Schiller's  C.xs- 
He  bpendt  die  grcati.>tt  part  at'  i 
Dnrput,   and  was  last  year  hornj...vi.  ~;... 
the  diploma  o{  doctor  of  philosophy  by  tiisi 
university.      An    Epistle   to    the    F.mpcior 
Alexander  on  the  last  camp 
jmm.  The  Bard  on  the  li  i 
lin,  are  cojisidercd  as  his  bi-^^i  t- 

TAc  Sockfi/  qflhc /'rirfnh  of  I' 
Literature  at   Eosan    pcrtbrmed 
service  in  honour  of  Denhawin  i 
native  of  that  city,  who  dieil  Inst 
shawin'.s  Odu  on  God  exptri     ■ 
ordinary  distinction;  for   ■ 
Cliina  had    it  translated   i 
language,  printed  on  costly 
up   in    ids    apartment — an 
«»rccJy  any  otlicr  poet  of  any  natum, 
boast  nf. 

a|. 

not  wajii  a  scientific  treatise,  b'ut'ji'; 
and  useful  biwk.  ,  '        . 

"  il   JOV 


P?3 


Watkt  pri^taringf&r  PubticalioH. 


EMT  nmice. 

The  rich,  learned  btahmtui  ot  CaleutU. 

nohuo-Soy,  who  i*  vetMd  in  tfae  Soa^h 

Pcfiiu4  utd  Engluih  langiiage>«  hii 

vMt  to  the  miMBOiMriM  at  8«min- 

tlo  has  not  renounced  his  caste,  and 

I  him  to  visit  the  richest  (axn'diss 

looa.     Since  the  pabhcation  of  hit 

.i  of  tbc  Vedant,  NvenU  respectable 

lU  of  Calcutta  have  declw«a  them* 

I  Mono-4ttH4U,  aod  have  onited  in  a 

with  a  view  to  mutual  assistance  in 

ng  a  Bjraton  of  worship  confonuable 

b<ii  faith  in  one  eternal,  unchangeable, 

ipol«nt,  and  omnipresent  Deity. 

Tbie  tbllowing  is  the  state  of  the  versions 

I  Scriptures  under  the  care  and  conduct 

■  roissionanes  in  tlie  establishinent  at 

: :— 1.  The  wh(^  Old  and  New 

ncDU  ace  tiaoslated,  primed,  and  er- 

fivtlj  circulated,  in  the  laaguagei  of 

Dgal  and  Orian. — i.  The  New  Teita- 

.  it  printed  and  circulated  in  five  other 

he  Sun^krit,    Hindee,  Mah> 

Tunjabce,  ondOiinesc;  in  the  two 

one  half  of  the  Old  Testament  is 

.  abo ;  and  in  the  remaining  three, 

abk  progress  is  made. — 3.  In  six- 

a  onaniencetnettc  haa  been 

I  printing  the  New  TestaoteDt.    In 

f  thetD  cansidenlde  progieaa  haa  been 

tbooj^  wc  are  not  enabled  to  state 

'  far  eftcii  distinct  tnnsla&>n  b  advanced. 

Preparations  for  translation  and  print* 

;,  in  a  grcatet  or  less  degree  of  forwiirdness, 

made  in  fourteen  additional  laognagcfc 

.  To  Ibete  may  be  added  the  lenn  Ian. 

in  which  the  New  Testament  hna 

Died,  or  is  printing,  at  Scrampore, 

lit,  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible 

il  make  the  whole  number 

It  ..lur. 

lonuiuiuii  itualso  been  enabled  to 


eoinpkte  the  traBtlatidM  aftiie  nMe  BiU* 
into  the  Chinese  langna^ 

Qptict.—K  wj  intnwfing  cHe  iias  prnt 
occurred  of  a  person  bom  bliad  keing  ■ma*' 
ed  to  sight  by  the  means  of  a  surgical  Op*> 
radon : — A  natire  of  Burdwan,  of  the  age 
oi  eighteen,  waa  ktety  tent  by  his  tmnuj 
to  Or  LtixmoK,  of  whoM  meecflt  ia  th* 
remoral  of  tfae  eatanct  thof  bad  head  hf 
public  report.  The  opetatioo  was  peiftwiaki 
ed  on  the  26th,  and  in  six  daja  M  be^ia 
to  see  and  disttngnidi  objecla.  AAer  the 
celebrated  case  of^  Dr  Cheselden's  patient^ 
whose  sensations  have  been  so  minutely  and 
pliilosophically  laid  before  the  puliliiv  it  ca» 
nardly  be  CTipecied  tliat  any  discovery  regard- 
ing  tlic  origin  of  our  ideas  of  Kgurc,  distaacci^ 
or  quantity,  cotild  be  extracud  from  the 
observation  of  an  ienonnt  country  boy,  w)mh 
iinacctBtomed  to  tnink  abstractedly,  ia  liitla 
•bla  to  deaosbe  the  gradual  impnvenMnt 
of  hii  iiuellect,  under  tltis  sudden  and  as' 
tonishing  introdnction  to  the  vi«ible  world. 
He  contirmed,  however,  with  readiness,  th« 
condajion.  so  obvious  from  the  feelinga  of 
Dr  Cheselilen's  patient,  that  our  couinMNi 
judgment  of  figure,  quantity,  and  distance, 
is  not  an  inherent  faculty  in  tiie  mind,  but 
a  practical  result,  from  the  cver*iiepeated 
experiment  of  comparing  the  pcrspeetiw 
with  the  actual  figure,  bulk,  or  distancoi 
Pot  s  ciicket-ball  was  put  in  one  hand,  and 
acubc  of  soap  in  the  other,  and  lie  was  de* 
sired  to  describe  their  shape ;  he  was  unable 
to  do  it  by  liis  newly  acquired  and  inex- 
perienced visuon,  and  woa  ob%ed  ta  ha»e 
oOBstaiit  leooarse  to  the  more  practiaed  aanaS 
of  fetfiag.  When  any  object  is  presentwl 
to  him,  although  he  can  without  UcsilMlioa 
dfdare  its  colour,  he  is  whoUy  unable  ta 
decide  on  its  quality,  until  he  is  allowed  iff 
handle  it^^Bengal  Paper. 


WORKS  PREPAIUNG  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDOy. 

I  THc  Noithon  Courts ;  containing  origin- 
Mcowiia  o(  tlie  Sovereigns  of  Sweden  and 
(  from  1766  to  the  present  cnic, 
the  extzaordinary  Vicissitudes  of 
)  Uw  of  the  Graod-diUdren  of  George 
>  Scoood,  by  Jofao  Brown,  author  of  the 
;  of  Neutralization,  &C.  ia  at  ptess, 
sill  shortly  be  published. 
^  T»  tiK  wwiha  rcbtiwe  to  the  late  Embos- 
.t»  CfailtB,  we  have  to  odd  a  tliird  by 
Ba^  HaQ  of  the  Lpra,  which  wiO 
ehicily  to  the  nsntieal  aurvejn  and 
■xea,  mill  bo  afcompanifd  with  new 
lesesoaa. 
Mr  :  ,  -,  A.  Clarke,  of  Battcnca 
will  speedily  publieh.  An  exjplaoation 
di^PbA  af  Ihe  Kquitable  Tnufe  Society 
of  CoiuiiKice,  instituted  at 


London  in  1817  (  togethor  with  Oltserwsr 
tions  and  Suggestions  ctmnccled  with  the 
mbjeCt,  calculated  to  promote  the  iiultnivei. 
ment  of  Trade:  to  which  are  addM,  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Institution. 

The  Manutcripta  of  the  late  Mr  Sftnet 
at  Greenock,  were  some  time  agO'  suhtniw^d 
to  Mr  Henchcl,  who  hiia  selccud  tlw  BMMt 
complete  for  publication.  The  stodents  of 
pure  nmthemadcs  will  be  gratified  to  hear* 
that  the  volume  now  prqwring,  and  whicb 
will  be  published  ia  the  eoursc  of  the  tfdag^ 
contains,  besides  the  ingeuiotw  liai*  aft ' 
Lagarithmic  TransceiidailB»  ttaiNiUUujA  < 
TcKts  in  the  same  clasa  of  the  Kience,  aqtaib 
ly  new  and  elegant.  A  hiogpiphiaal  fUcMcft 
of  tbc  Author,  by  his  fritjod  Mr  Gait,  wiM 
be  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

The  Rev.  G.  Bedfiml,  A.M.  and  T.  H; 
RielKs.  Esq.  have  for  tone  imat  piat  hecn 
2¥ 


2ti 


tyoirks  preparing Jor  Publieatioit, 


OfAf, 


.cd  in  jnaiuing*  Uistoij  ot"  the  w* 
Town  And  Baoughof  (Jxbridge.  It 
ccmtain  cc^c*  ot  Kvcml  vvry  ancient 
menu  and  iVill  deUUa  of  all  charitable 
Mid  donikli«n8  left  I'oi  the  b«nelit  of 
totm. 

f  r  T.  Faulkner  of  Chelsea,  in  pzeparing 

TMiograjthical  History  of  the  Psxuh  of 

Mary  Abbot,  Kensington ;  including  a 

of  the  pictiiT«8  in  th«  royal  gaU 

the  palac«. 

Immediately  will  be  published,  the  His- 

of  a  Six  Weeks'  Totir  thmugh  a  part 

ranee,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Hoi- 

t;  witli  letters  descriptive  of  a  sail  toand 

Lake  of  Genera,  and  of  the  Glaciers  of 

[■ChwuounL 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  one  closely 

ted  volome.  An  Essay  on  the  prolonga- 

o€  Life  and  Conservation  ol  Hcaldi, 

biding  original  views  and  fundamental 

nciples  fur  their  attunincnt,  and  embrac- 

observatioiis  on  the  nature,  catue,  and 

ent  of  sonic  ■*'  ''■  ■  r-ncipal  diseases 

assail  the  !'  Miution  in  its 

ve  dunate;  ti ;  i      -in  the  French 

t-ii  MM.  Gilbert  and  liuUe,  with  notes,  by 

Johnson,  M.O.  &.c. 

Mr  Debrett,  editor  of  the  peerage  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Baronetage,  hoii 
the  press  a  new  edition  of  (bt'  |t,iiu.r^cii 
slender  for  1818,  carefully  n 

documents,  with  scvcrau  lu.  ..  y 

inner  edition. 

a  few  days  will  be  published.  Family 
_  BIB,  «t  Evening  Stories,  for  the  In- 
ction  and  amusement  of  Young  per- 
ms; by  Lady  Mary  H»**»«»i  illustrat. 
by  eixteen  beautinil  engravings  :  and,  in 
course  of  a  fortnight,  the  same  will  be 
blished  in  French. 

Madame  de  Stoel^a  posthumom  work  will 
appear.  It  16  to  be  entitled,  Cousider- 
>ns  on  tlie  Piincipal  Events  of  the  Frc&cli 
.evoluuon.  The  two  first  volumes  relate 
the  events  from  her  father's  adniinistra- 
in  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  the  third 
lumc  is  devoted  to  England. 
The  Religion  of  Mankind ;  in  a  series  of 
^aya ;  by  the  Rev.  Bobert  Durnsidc,  A.M. 
ts  in  the  press. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr  Shaw  Mason's 
Statistical  Survey  of  Ireland,  will  soon  ap- 
pear. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pott,  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
<lon,  has  in  the  press  A  Course  of  Sermons 
igs  the  Lord's  Day.  tbrougjiout  tlie  year. 
"  Dc  Armstrong  of  Siuiderland,  is  about  to 
abliah  a  work  on  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles, 
onsuniptiun.  &c  His  volume  on  Typhus 
Fever  is  also  reprinting,  with  coniudarable 
additions. 

Mr  Jones,  optician,  is  about  to  publish 
the  late  Mr  Ferguson's  Astronomirni  I'lnn. 
ijjAere  of  the  Henvcnsj  shcwiii  t 

the  month,   change  and  age  ol      i-  ,i, 

vi  M.  Sun,  and  Moon,  ;ind.  bur&. 

c:  -ccoud,  tuid  third  mu^itudc; 

ikcwise  hu  AstronomitaU  RotuU,  dewing 


the  Change  and  Age*  the  iiMidoc  ■■ 
Mooo,  and  Nodea,  w'uh  all  4h. 
Lunar  Edip«e«  Sxina  liH7  to  i 
Descriptions  of  their  riaas.     TV. 
tions  are  continued  by  the  Rev.  i.. 
B.M.A. 

In  the  press,  Leigh'*  New  Pii 
LondcHi,  Or  a  View  of  the  Politic 
ligiouB,  Medical,  Literary,  Munic 
mennal,  and  Moral  State  of  tbe 
Metropolis;  presenting  a  brief mmII 
ous  Guide  to  the  Stranger,  on  «U  •uibJMli 
connected  with  general  information,  b(ia< 
nese,  or  amusement,  witb  t^wardji  of  1^ 
views,  plans,  Sic  ,,r 

Nnpoleon,  peint  par  lui-memef  SMaik 
du  veritable  Monuscrit  de  Napoleon  Bou- 
parte,  i^vo. 

Mr  Ackermann  will  publ!.<ih.  on  tlie  fiiH 
of  December,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  illustnued 
with  seven  engravings :  also  the  9th  Mi 
last  number  of  tlie  Chtnoe  of  Life,  as  i 
panion  to  Doctor  Syntax ;  written  ta  \ 
by  the  same  author;  and  illustrated' 
25  engravings,  by  Thomas  RowlasdsoD. 

In  the  cour%  of  this  mcnth  wiU  appcv, 
A  selection  of  OmariKnts,  in  fony  pagei 
quarto,  for  the  use  of  Sculptors,  pftinieni 
carvers,  modellers,  chasers,  fiubottna,  Ac- 
printed  on  atone. 

Immediately  will  be  puWi^lv-'i.  ;„  "^  ^ 
12mo,  I'he  Bachelor  and  ti  Mta, 

or  the  Equilibrium  of  the  i  i  j ;   .    .  i  Conv 
fort;  a  Novel.  , 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published*  ia  liKi 
Physiological  Lectures,  exhibiting  »gtjual 
View  of  Mr  Hunter's  Physiology,  ud  of 
'•'—  Researches  in  Connparative   AaMayi 


his 


delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Pkf^ 
icians  in  the  year  1817;  by  John  A|ia> 
sethy,  F.R.S..  Su.  Surgeon  to  St  B)Ull»A^ 

mew  and  Christ's  Hospitals. 

EDINBURGH, 

In  A  few  days  will  be  published,  in  $wi. 
Form  of  Process  before  tlie  J  ury  Couxtf  Iff 
John  Itussel  clerk  to  tlie  signet,  6a.; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  ttie  act  of 
Parliament  and  Act  of  Sederunt,  and  Rnks 
and  Orders  of  the  Jury,  regulating  thaftxni 
of  procedure. 

Mr  P.  Gibson  has  nearly  ready  for  pub. 
licction,  A  acriea  of  Six  Select  Viaiipi  b> 
Edinburgh, — exhibiting  seveial  inlMniniilg 

Srospects  which  have  presented  lhemicln> 
uriog  the  improvements  of  tbe  city  ttv* 
going  on. 

Principal  Hill  of  St  Andrews,  haa  in  tlie 
press  a  second  edition  of  A  View  of  tb* 
Consdtution  of  the  Chtuch  •  : 

A  Monody  on  the  Dea<i  >vLty»l 

Higlmess  the  Princess  Chj^.^.  ..^  ^.  VV»l«s 
iji  in  tbe  press,  and  will  app«M  in«.^ 
days.  '. 

The   Rev.     Alexander    Macoowan    luF 
nearly  cotiipletcd  a  trcaiiiK,  entWu«ia||  1 
whole  subject  oi'  Rhetorical  Pronii       '' 


iu.l 


MonfKly  Lid'ofNisw  "Pulil'icdtions'. 


Delivery;  n  work  in  which  the  Huthot 
to  communicnlc  many  important  dis- 
hy niiains  of  which  elocution  may 
taught  with  0$  great  certainty  and 
M  the  grammar  of  any  l«npuaf?e. 
•  Mr  Jatnes  Macgowan  will  speedily  ptib- 
A    Practical   English    Grammar,,  in 
besides   other   improvements,    the 
ntax   i»  greatly  simplified,    by  treating, 
'  Dr  Adam  has  done  in  his  l^atin  Gmm- 
Firtt,  of  the  construction  of  Simple 
Bces  only :  reserving  the  consideration 
'  Compkr  ientcfrces  for  a  Second  ch/iptcr . 
this  Birangemtnt,    the   construction  of 
(and  Conjunctions,  and  all  the  other 
are    delayed  till  the  pupi]   be 
St]y  prepared  to  encounter  them  with 

Dr  Thotnac  Brown  is  about  to  pabllah  a 
'  edition  of  his  Inqiuij  into  the  rdstioD 


of  Caiise  T-rC.  '""  r'.  It  will  compreliend  a 
view  of  f  Mirces  rjf  the  prevalent 

errors  on  t:.!  -^.^  t.  which  were  not  ex- 
amined in  tbe  two  former  editions,  and  will' 
be  so  much  altered  in  the  dispositions  of  Its" 
parts,  and  so  nearly  tt^-vrilten,  as  to  con* 
8titute  a  new  work. 

Cttfrtnin  Thomns  Brown,  author  of  "  Tlio 
Rlemenis  of  Concliology,"  1ms  in  ilie  pa-ss 
tlie  Conchology  6f  Great  Britain  and  Ire-' 
land,  illustrated  widi  numerous  be«utiflif 
lingpravings.  ' 

Tlie  sume  Author  han  in  great  forwaRl- 
ness,  Zoolof»i('al  r-lL'Ttitnts,  or  an  Introducr 
tion  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animal 
Kin^om.  ' 

Dr  Jomieson  has  in  the  ftets  an  Abridge 
m«nt  of  his  celebrated  Dictionary  of  the 
Seotti^  Language,  comprised  in  one  octavo 
volume.  ' 
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LONDON. 

BtOOllAPirY. 

History  of  the  Ancient  Noble  Fo- 
'Mamiyun;  their  singidar  office  of 
npior.  by  the  tenure  of  the  bar. 
'  of  Scrivclsby,  in  the  county  of 
t  ffCko,  other  digtiitorini  tenures,  and 
lie  •erviccB  of  London,  Oxforvl,  Stc.  on  the 
tnattion-day ;  bv  T.  C.  Banks,  Kstj.  8vo. 
£1,  14«. 

CLASSICS. 

PfTWjuinr  into  the  Nature  and  History 
pek  and  l,Btin  Poctrj' ;  more  particu- 
the  Dramatic  Speciet ;  tending;  to 
the  laws  of  comic  metre  in  both 
iJanguagcs;  by  John  Sidney  Hawkins, 
F.A.S.  ttvo.     14s. 

]>&A)IIA. 

Incog,  or  "fhtte  Weeks  at  a  well-known 
I  Ko^«  a  Farce,  in  two  acta,  as  performing 
die  Theatre. Royal,  Dnuy-Lane;  by  W. 
,  Keep.  2s.  6d. 
Tbe  V\(At  of  Waltefield,  a  melo-drama- 
c  B>      •  hrce  arts ;  by  Thomas  Dib- 

lln.  ;-        -  .   -d. 
Tbt   t'.niriitui    Days    of    Frederic    lh« 
at,  a  Melo-drama,  in  two  acts. 

EDUCATtO.V. 

A  Cmnpanion  to  the  Globes  ;  comprising 
lie  "nakfos  Problems  that  may  be  perform- 
by  <fie  Globes,    accompanied  by  more 

One  Thotisand  Knamples.     4«.  6d. 
A  Summary  Mcdiod  of  teaching  Children 
rend  npon  the  Principle  origmally  dis- 
ovrt^i  br  (Ico  Sjirur  Bcrthaud,  considerably 
an    entire   new  arrange- 
to  nd»pi  it  to  the  English 
i  trateil  by  nine 
ins,  ISuio.  9s. 
..m.ii. ,    .i   Authentic  and 
PFntt'-  of  f'hildrpn  and  Vmitli ; 

Ucc,  l?mo.     h.  Cd. 

<,l,U.   -.1.  .*r 


Juvenile  Anecdotes ;  or  Autlicntic  and 
Interesting  Fnets  of  Children  and  Youih, 
abridged  for  the  use  of  Sunday  SchuoU. 
2s.  6d. 

OTSTOBY. 

A  History  of  Malvern ;  by  Mr  Cham- 
bear,  foolscap  8to.   &«. — large  paper.    15a. 

An  inquiry  into  some  of  the  must  curiotu 
and  inieresliiig  Bubjccta  of  History,  An- 
tiqutcy,  and  Science;  with  an  Appendix, 
confining  the  earliest  information  of  tlift" 
most  remarkable  cities  of  nndent  nnit 
modem  Times;  by  Thomas  Moir,  member 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  CdinbiU'gli,  ISmo. 


Kearsley's  Tax  Tobies  for  1818.    Is.  6d, 
A  new  Arrangement  of  Lord  Coke's  first 
Institute  of  the  Laws  of  England,  on  thft 
plan  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  An^yds,  3it.  ,  1 
by  J.  H.  Thomas,  Ksq.  3  vols  8vo. 

The  Law  of  Bankrupts,  their  Creditor* 
and  Assignees,  firom  the  I^uing  ilic  Com* 
mission  to  the  AUowouce  and  Conflrmalioa 
of  the  certificate  by  the  Lord  Cliancellor  ; 
by  Soame  Whitaket,  Esq.  btuiister-alJawr. 
*«• 

MZDICIKE,  SUBSElir,  SCC 

A  Prarfii-n)  ln,Tnirv  into  th"  f^ncnc  0^  : 
the  freii' 

pression.  .        ,  i  , 

taract,  as  uaually  pcrl'omied  ;  with  Ui*  1  Jes«] 
criptioa  of  a  Scries  of  new  and  improved  ' 
Opemtions,  by  the  practice  of  whicn  mojsk 
of  these  causes  of  failure  may  be  ovoidedx  ' 
by  Sir  W.  Adams,  8vo.     16a. 

Observations  on  the  Casual  and  PerioiUod  I 
Influence  of  partindar  States  of  the  AtiYiot*1 
pherc  on  Human  Health  and  Diseases,  porW 
liailarly  Ins.-inity ;  by  Thomas  l'or5t*(4 ' 
F.L.S.  flvo.     4«, 

Delineations  of  the  Cutaneoiu  Dineascfl 


MonfMs  UtrofTlhe  PulTtcmOims, 


WiU«ii ;  inclnding  the  greater  put  of 
Biif7«ving(  of  that  aathor.  In  on  in* 
fed  itate,  and  completing  ilw  aerin  u 
Btcnded  to  have  been  nnisbed  by  him  ;  by 
f.  B«tetnafl,  M.D.P.L.S.  1  vol  4(a  with 
tw>vw<U  uf  seventy  coloured  plates,  £12,  I}jl 
'  'I"he  Dublin  HotintaJ  Il«jxirt!i  and  Com. 
Dunic&dona  in  Mi'dicinc  and  Saiyery.  Part 
,  CDiuprtihendirig  Anntial  Report*  from 
Iodic*]  iind  Surgical  Hoapttals.  Port  11. 
litceUancou*  C^ommunieatums  on  Medical 
Surgical  Di«ea£e«,  lending  to  the  im- 
rcmcnt  of  Patbologj  and  Practice,  Vol 
,8vo.  9a. 
NatTatir«  of  the  Case  of  Mi^s  Margaret 
['Avoy,  with  an  account  of  tome  Optica] 
■  iperiments  connected  with  it ;  by  Tl^omss 
iwick,  M.D.  Phy«iciaii  to  the  Liverpool 
Umiary,  4to.  lois.  ftl, 
A  Practical  Inquiry  into  Uie  Causes  of 
lie  frequent  failure  of  tlie  0|)eration»  of 
Jcpression,  and  of  tljc  Estruction  of  the 
Btaract,  as  usually  performed,  witli  the 
IcM-xiption  of  a  series  of  new  and  improved 
ationc,  by  the  practice  of  wliicli  most 
these  caujicii  of  failure  may  be  avoided  { 
IiwtTated  by  Tables  of  the  comparative 
iHiCTTtff  of  the  new  and  old  modes  of  Prac* 
I ;  by  Sir  WilUam  Adams,  niemberof  the 
Royal  <?oIlcge  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Ocu- 
hst  Extmonlinary  to  hia  Royal  Highnea 
Ae  Prince  Hegest,  &c.  Bto.     16s. 

tUB(-ELI.ANlE5. 

The  firitiih  Review,  No  XX.  6«. 
•,•  Among  the  more  prominent  articlcg 
l*f  ^hia  nombei  are : — Memoirs  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan — Brande's  Outlbes  of 
Geology— Ricardo  and  Say  on  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation — Lady  Morgan's 
Pnuce— The  Poor  Laws — Lord  Selkirk'i 
Colony  on  the  Red  River,  and  matsacre  of 
Governor  Semple  and  his  party — State  of 
Literature  in  France. 

The  CHfidal  Navy  List  for  November, 
la.  6d. 

Letten  fttxn  tht  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
reply  to  Mr  Warden,  with  extracts  from 
the  Great  Work,  now  compiling  for  publi- 
ffition,  under  the  inspetjtioQ  of  the  lunperor 
Kap<deoni  8ra  ^ 
The  Kast  India  Register  for  1817.  7s.  6d. 
A  Letter  to  ProfeesDr  tjiewarc  on  die  Ob* 
Jecta  of  General  Terms,  and  on  the  Axio. 
matical  Lftws  ei  Vitian  ;  by  J.  Ftarn,  Esq. 
44a    £«. 

The  Complete  .Sportsman  ;  containing  a 
Compendioua  View  of  tlie  oncii^nt  and  mo> 
dem  Chase;  a  oonciM  History  of  the  variiius 
kindaof  do^  u^ed  in  the  »port»  of  liie  fleld  ,- 
also  of  the  <]uadniped»  «n<|  birds,  &c.  &c. ; 
by  T.  IL  Needhain,  12mo.     1*. 

A  Manual  of  Useful  Knowledge  (  being 
a  Gtlieetion  of  valuable  and  Misceliuneous 
Bcceipis  and  Philosopbical  £]q>cnmeDt3, 
aclectcd  from  various  Authors  ;  by  William 
Pybus,  iMmo.     10s.  Pd. 

British  Field  Sports  ;  enibmcing  practictd 
Intlructioiu  in  Shooting,  Hunting.  Court- 
ing, Racing,  Fishing,  &c.    with  Obseivn- 


CnotH 

tina  « tbc  TaiaiB^  ot  Dof^a  and  ilgnev] 
and  At  naaMODBOt  of  all  Sponine  la< 
plcnenu ;  bf  Wm.  Hcniv  Scott.     Part*  U  \ 
and  IL  (to  be  campleMd  to  19  nm»6if 
porta)  3*.  each. 

Convidan,  or  (be  St  KiMuima;  a  tnoml 
Tale;  by  the  author  of  HNtdMibrM'ni 
Haverill,  If  mo.     7#. 

The  KnigbU  of  St  John,  a  Rfm  ^  -  :  V 
Mus  Anna  Maria  Porter,  3  v«l5  . 

rOETHV. 

Heroic  Epistle  to  WiiUam  Cobbct.  m. 
Is.  6d.  ■     -^ 

Bough  Sketches  of  Batli,  Imfta' 
Horace,  Lines  on  Camboo,  and  otlier 
by  Q-in-ilic-comer. 

The  Royal  MinitrcJ,  or  tlie  W. 
Budor ;  an  Epic  Poem,  In  eleven  t»i 
S,  F.  Pcnnle,  l?mo.     7s. 

Znpolya,  a  Christmas  Tale,  in  two  partt: 
the  Prelude,  entitled  the  Usurper's  For. 
tunc:  and  the  Sequel,  entitled  Tlie  DswTJer'j 
Fate,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  8vo.  fig.  fid. 

POLITICS  AVD  POLITICAL  ECOKOMT. 

Considerations  on  the  Poor  JLawsi  Irr 
John  Davison,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  Cot 
lege,  Oxford,  Bvo.     44k 

Papert  relative  to  Ccdilicatioa  aad  ji^ 
lie  Instruction ;  including  CorreiiMiAw 
with  the  Emperor  of  I(uaiia«  Siic,  ^  tqr  Joe* 
Biy  Bt:ntliam,  8vo. 

A  Short  Letter,  on  rewling  the  last  Fi- 
nance Report,  addressed  to  Mr  ,    3i, 

Interesting  Observation*  on  the  presnl 
Distivbancea  of  the  Spaoiah  Colani«4t  W^ 
on  the  best  means  of  brini^ing  thnn  u  a 
good  luidentanding  witli  the  Mother  Coun- 
try ;  written  by  a  native  of  Old  Spaicu   St. 

An  Hiatoiical  Besearch  into  th«  Nalwrr 
of  the  Balance  of  I'ower  in  Kurape  j  by  a, 
F.  Leckic,  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Political  Considerations  on  the  afl&in  of 
France  and  Italy,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  re-entablislmitnt  of  the  Uoiue 
oi  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France ;  bj  a 
Gentleman  attached  to  King  Joachim  up 
to  the  period  of  ihe  Campaign  ag«ii)c|  AiU' 
trio,    5s. 

THEOLOOr. 

The  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Apoakiliol 
Preaching  considered  i  a  Sevmon  prvMlied 
at  St  Uticliacrs  church,  Bath ;  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Dealtry.  B.D.  rector  of  Clapham,  ls.«d 

Plurality  of  Worlds ;  or  Letten,  Notes, 
ami  Memoranda,  Philt»aphiral  and  Crid* 
cal.  Occasioned  by  "  A  Series  of  DiRAutse* 
on  the  Chrisdan  Revelation,  viewed  in  Oim> 
oection  with  the  Mudem  AstrooofnT."  u 
publiktied  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmcis.    te 

Sermons  by  the  Rev,  Robert  Bunowoi 
D.D.M.R.I.A.  8vo.  10*.  6tL 

A  Visimtion  Sermon ;  by  the  Re«<'€> 
Cjabbe,  L.L.fi.     Is.  IM. 

A  t>ermQn,  entitled,  Unnuthorised  Eeai 

the  Cause  of  Evil,  as  uppliruble  tu  ilie  C*»e 

of  Itinerant  I'rtiidiittg ;  btin);  intended  a* 

a  sequel  to  "  Tbc  Admonition  of  our 
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)o  hi*  duciples ;"  by  the  Rev.  James  Duke 
Colendge.     Is.  tiJ. 

TOFOOKAPBT. 

The  Roins  of  Gour  (  Ifty  W.  Creighton, 
4u>.     £2,  ?s, 

VOYAOES  AND  TBAVEI.9. 

I  Slurtches«f  India,  or  Observations  4lcs< 
ICiiptive  of  the  Scenery,  &e.  in  Bengal ; 
written  in  India  in  the  yean  181 1»  12,  13, 
44,  8vo.     8fc 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  his  Majes^'» 
ilirp  AlfffU  to  the  YeUow  Sea,  along  uie 
Coct  of  Corca,  and  thrtmgh  its  numerous 
"luthcTto  undiscovered  Islunds,  to  the  Island 
fit  Lewchcw  ;  with  an  account  of  her  s]iip- 
wreck  in  the  Straits  of  Gaipar :  by  John 
M'Leod,  surgeon  of  the  Akrttr,  8vo.  12g. 
Jliusia ;  being  a  complete  Pirture  of  that 
Xniplre,  including  a  full  description  of  the 
Govenunctit,  Laws,  Religion,  Comnterce, 
ft.c  ;  by  C  J.  Hunter,  Esq.  Svo.    10s.  6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


XiXES  of  Lectures  on  Human  Phy- 

^la|ry:  by  John  Gordon.  M.D.F.R.S.E. 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  on 
Il)e  Innimtions  of  Medidtie,  Edinburgh, 
Bvo.     6«. 

Remarka  on  the  Plana  and  Publicatiooa 
of  Robert  Owen,  Esq.  of  New  Lanark ;  by 
Jptm    Biuwn,    minister   of  the   Associate 
paugiq^tdon,  Biggar. 
^    Oocnaents  connected  with  the  Question 

Refcnmn  in  Ae  Burghs  of  Scotland,  8vo. 
»s.«d. 

'  The  ScrlptuTal  Unity  of  the  Churches  of 
'C^hiiat  illustralcd  and  recomiiicnded,  A  Ser- 
[fiMB  preached  in  College  Street  Chapel, 
%finbaif^,  on  aceation  of  tlte  Fifth  An. 
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nual  Meeting  of  the  Congrtigational  UnioQ 
for  Scotland ;  by  Ralph  VVardlaw,  8to? 
Is.  6d.  and  12mo.  fW. 

The  Influence  of  the  Holy  Blblt.  a  Poetii ; 
by  Thomas  Hogg,  master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Truro,     is. 

K  Review  of  Black^rood'g  Edinl^urgli 
Magazine  for  October,  8v<j.    Is.  6d. 

Two  Letters,  to  tlie  Rev.  Dr  Tljorfifta 
M'Crie  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  T}\oT)i«>ri.  on 
the  Parody  of  Scripture  latelv  n 

Blackwood's    Edinburgh     >i:ij.  ;.y 

Calvinus,  8va     Is. 

Another  Letter  tbeing  the  third)  to  tie 
Rev.  Dr  Thomas  M'Crie  and  the  Rev; 
Andrew  Thomson,  on  the  Paro<ly  of  Scrip- 
ture lately  published  in  Blackwood's  Edin- 
buigli  Magazine;  by  Calvinus,     Is. 

A  System  of  Practical  Mathematics ; 
containing  Geometrical  Problenia.  Plane 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of  Heights  iuid 
Distances,  of  Surfaces  and  Solids,  Conic 
Sections,  Specific  Gravity,  Artificers'  Mea«. 
uring,  Land-Measuring,  Gauging,  Gun- 
nery, and  Spherical  Trigonomelry ;  with 
its  application  to  tlie  Solution  of  some  tise- 
fiil  Geographical  Geodesic,  and  Astronomi- 
cal  Problems;  by  John  Davidson,  A.M. 
teacher,  Bruntisl.-uid,  8vo.     12s. 

PharmacopcEin  in  usum  Kosocomii  Regii 
Edinburgensis,  foolscap  8vo.     5s. 

The  Philowiphy  of  Arithmetic,  cilnbit- 
ing  a  progressive  view  Of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Calculation,  with  an  enlarged 
Table  of  the  Products  of  Numbers  nnder 
one  hundred  i  by  John  Le«lie,  F.B.S, 

The  F.ncyclopffjdia  Edinensis,  Vol  II, 
Part  L     8s.  '         ' 

Catalogue  of  Dc^. "  "  '  c  vcar  1R18; 
now  on  Sale,  for  f..  Ijy  Willium 

Laing,  49,  South  li.'.,;^,^  ou^a,  Ldinburgti, 
8vo.    28. 


NEW  FRENCH  PUBLICATIONS. 


l^   i^nmce  et  let  Ftan^ais,  un  IB17 : 
moral  ct  politique,   precMu  d'un 
I'oal  BUT  Li  Revolution:  par  C.  L. 
ftvo. 

Souvenirs  de  Londres  en  ISH-  et  1816  : 
via  de  I'tiiaiuire  et  de  la  description  de 
ISA  «ti]e  dans  .<)on  ctat  actuel,  Hvo. 
Pierres  Gtavees  in^ditcs,  tirecs  des  plus 
Cabinets  de  I'Europe  ;  publioes  et 
iquM*  par  A.  L.  Millin,  tome  1  er.  No 

TmM  d«  la  Sphere,  precede  de  ri^xpotii- 
idtt^rMtsbleSystimedu  Monde,  d'upres 
(oonvBrU!!  dc«  plus  cc-lobrcs  Astrono* 
pari  :i\   Regent  de  matht- 

)u«»  u..         .  -     .ic  Neufchateau,  Bvo. 
Notice  des  Tcavaux  de  TAcBdemie  des 
Lattres  et  Arts  de  Marseille,  ptti- 
iVmuadxt  de  1817;  par  M.  lo  Che- 
1,  evp. 
pour  servir  i  IMiistoire  de  la 


campagne  de  1815  dans  la  Veixl^  ;  par  M. 
le  Lieutenant-Gcneral  Comte  Charles  d' 
Autichamp,  8vo.  •     i 

Des  Ccltcs  antt'-rieiiremont  uix  IcbmIw- 
toriques  :  essui  dans  lequel  on  a  tnci  la 
marchc  de  leurs  colonies  en  ICnrupe,  au 
moyen,  des  noms  qu'ils  prisent,  et  daccux 
quails  appliqnn^nt ;  noms  qui  s'espUqurnt 
namrcUement  par  le  Bas- Breton  et  b  Gpl- 
lois,  et  dont  la  geographie  et  la  fable,  ou 
I'histoire  justificnt  I'etymologie  e«Itique ; 
par  M.  J.  Le  Deist  dc  Boridoux,  %ro. 

Voyages  d'un  Fran^ais  deputs  1175  jus* 
qu'  i  1807  ;  omes  degravures  repi^senUnt 
S?  Ports  de  Krance,  4  vols  Hvo. 

Sittiatitw  de  !a  France  en  1817  ;  t**^  le 

<n  Anglaisc  sur  la  libelle 

Iti  1  II.-.JC  Ll   it7;<  J.TtlTTftUX  ;    pOf  "*'•  Tile 

Montvimn,  Svo. 


Jirgitfer.—^Scoiiish  "^Ckronicle. 

MONTHLY  REGISTER. 

SCOTTISH  CHRONICLE. 


%j  C-p  Light*. — A  gi»ait  improvement 
hu  taken  place  in  thwe  lighu,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ;;i;)i*  ofiklj't  lion,  wliicli  lire  only 
a  tilth  of  the  Mpense  of  iron,  and  actually 
more  dutnblc.  1'his  reduction  of  expencc 
will  lapidly  occelente  the  genera]  intioduc- 
tion  ofgas  lights. 

The  herring  fishery  this  yeur  it  exceed- 
ingly  favuurable.  On  the  Isle  of  Man  coast, 
and  also  on  the  west  of  ScolUnd,  some  boatB 
hive  been  known  to  ttike,  at  two  or  three 
(Iraughu,  what  produced  £50. 

lo  Dupda*  Street,  in  coui«e  of  last  ni^t, 
1 1th  curt,  one  of  Miller  and  Adic*»  ngUitring 
diemiotneters  was  so  low  as  31*,  or  one  de- 
gree below  tlie  freezing  poinu  Thi»,  we  be- 
Ueve»  i»  the  gteatwt  degree  of  cold  experienc- 
ed here  this  seaion,  and  will  coon  be  the 
means  of  robbing  the  trees  of  the  forest  of 
Uieir  foliage.  This  morning,  at  eight  A.At., 
the  same  instrument  indicated  ISC"— -expo- 
sure W.N.W. 

itigfi  Scttool, — By  an  Act  of  Council, 
passed  on  die  85th  day  of  .)une  last,  it  is 
onluincd.  tliat  the  fees  of  one  shilling  to  the 
Bocior,  and  to  the  Master  of  the  first  cla&s. 
hitherto  payable  at  five  different  periods  of 
the  year,  sliall,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober  ncxti  be  paid  ui  one  collected  sum  of 
five  shillings,  at  entrance. 

\Vc  are  informed  that  Mi  Pitkethly,  ar- 
chitect. Leith,  lias  gone  out  to  survey  the 
Cmintuin  head  from  which  tilts  city  is  sup- 

EUed  with  water,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a 
brger  supply  con  be  obtained,  &c.  It  will 
fa«  recollected,  that  Mr  Pitliethly  complete- 
ly  succeeded  in  bringing  an  additional  sup- 
■ply  of  water  into  Leith  about  tliree  years 
ago,  at  u  triiling  expense,  compared  with 
estimates  given  in  by  others,  for  which  he 
was  presented  with  a  silver  tea  set  from  the 
town  of  Leith. 

Thr  >' '  ''  '^'^••■v  v.— Immediately  after  the 
review  linguished  regiment  on 

Wcdnt.-  jiir-General   Hope,    com- 

mander Qi  the  tufces,  issiicd  Uie  following 
General  Order. 

Adjutaiit-Gcncrar>t  0£ice., 
Edinburgh,  Itt  OctoU.r  1817. 
Alajor-Generol  Hope  hanng  made  the 
half  yearly  in^^pection  of  the  2d  (or  Royal 
North  British)  Dragoons,  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  entire  approbation, 
and  he  will  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting, 
on  tlie  line  soldierlike  and  steady  appear- 
ancc  of  the  two  squadrons  in  the  tielu,  as 
alap  on  the  precision  and  celerity  with  which 
all  the  diflerent  licld  movements  were  pcr- 
ibrmed,  whidt  marked  the  good  discipline 
and  order  established  in  tlie  rcgiuicBt.  The 
Major-General  himself  will  also  report  very 


fully  t^n  ilie  interior  economy  and  »- 
rangementa  of  the  troops  in  their  buradts, 
stables,  &x.  and  he  assures  t  .i«njt..(Vtoocl 
Clarke,  that  he  was  murJi  pr.i  '  '  .■  fi  ihe 
regularity  and  order  which  {'  vn 

department,  so  highly  creJiu^J^  u.  i^m  it 
commonding-ofBcer,  as  well  as  to  the  officm, 
non-coinmissioncd  officers,  and  men  gcufr 
tally  ;  and  Major-Gen  eral  Hope  reqaesU«^ 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Clarke,  to  make  known 
to  tlic officers  and  men,  the  great  aatisfac^ 
he  felt  at  seeing  part  of  this  nadonal  o(ii|i 
returned  to  its  native  country,  after  an  atv 
sence  of  a  series  of  years,  and  to  see  it  is 
such  high  order.^ — ^j  order  of  Major-G«iw- 
ral  Hope,  commanding  his  Majesty's  Forcs 
in   Nortli  Britain. 

(Signed)    G.  H.  B.  Wat.  Lient..CaL 
Dy.  Adj..Geti.  N.  B. 

At  a  |itib]ic  sale  lately,  some  acres  of  OM 
were  sold  at  Cambusnethan,  for  the  enov, 
mous,  and,  we  believe,  hithcrtrt  iigprpcedcnt* 
ed  price  of  £21,  lOs  per  air 
least  eitlier  a  convincing  prn.  <. 
fertility  of  tlie  soil,  and  ihet.v^v..-.i 
crop,  or  of  the  unskilfulness  of  the  ^ 

er.    The  average  price  of  oats,  at  such ^ 

was  from  £%  U>  i>'10pcr  acre  lower  tbwtflF 
one  above  quoted. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  BtiSi- 
well  Castle  during  tlie  months  of  Scplente 
of  the  last  and  present  years,  aecaidhig  to 
tlie  hydrometer,  was— > 
Se|>t.  1B16,  3  in.  883  paHs.-.SepL  18li, 
1  in.  432  parts — Surplus  quantity,  8<|^ 
last  year,  1  in.  851  parts. 

A  most  serious  accident  occurred  on  Wed* 
nesday  niglit,  about  eighty  miles  on  this«de 
of  London,  from  the  overturning  of  a 
coach,  by  which  most  of  the 
materially  hurt,  particularly  two 
a  gentleman ;  one  of  th«  farmer  is  not 
pected  to  recover.  Mr  Corri,  who  has  been 
in  London  for  some  time  collecting  a  com- 
pany for  the  Pantheon  iiere,  was  one  of  <lw 
party,  and  has  escaped  with  some 
cuts  and  bruises. 

Un  Wednesday  forenoon  last,  a  b 
longing  to  Cockenzie,  while  dredging  oyMen«  * 
was  upset,  and  simk  by  a  sudden  squall  «C 
whirlwind ;  iho  crew,  consisting  of  ftmr 
men,  were  immediately  picked  up  bjr  ano> 
ther  boat,  whicli  was  only  a  few  yardc  dia. 
tant  when  the  accident  Imppened,  and  did 
not  in  any  way  suffer  by  the  squall,  altliougb 
it  passed  close  by  het  bow,  toiaing  a 
of  water  apparently  about  three  fbet 
and  two  or  three  fathonos  in  dmnnfc 
Tlie  boat  was  afterwards  rccov«red  by  meoit* 
of  dredging.  The  squall  took  place  when 
the  wind  was  veering  round  from  M.  W^  tV' 
N.  E. 


llegitler. — Scottuk  Ckranitle, 


■Earl;;'  this  moTiiiDgr  Bernard  M'll- 

irogue.Hugh  M'llvoguc.anil  Patrick  M'Cris- 

who  were  lately  convicteil    before  the 

Coutt  of  Jiutidai;  of  stouthrief,  rape, 

.  robbery,  were  sent  off  from  the  Lock.up- 

for  Greenock,  pursuant  to  theic  ben- 

Tbey  ok  to  be  exectited  there,  on 

l^ciday  the  i  0th  current.     The  behaviour  of 

unhappy  men  since  their  CDndemna- 

hAs  been  penitent  &nd  exemplary,  and 

fully  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their 

Dteoec. 

On  Saturday,  &  sloop  md  a  barge,  laden 
riUi  cuals,  went  through  the  Caledonian 
to  Fort  Augustus;  having  lain  for 
hottTB  bdow  tlic  iMuirtown  draw- 
iao,  tlie  inliabitonts  of  Invcrneas  were 
lOflfd  of  the  dicmnsanee,  and  tlie  novel- 
'  eoon  attnurted  a  vast  oonoourEe  of  all  ranks 
ad  ages;  the  banks  were  literally  lined 
ith  spectators  on  tliis  occaeion. 
Amongst  the  numerous  sportsmen  at 
this  season,  was  that  celebrated 
jt,  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk,  whom 
(9f  our  readers  will  know  to  be  one  of 
lieat  commoners  and  one  of  the  most 
Ibeml  landlotilb  in  England.  He  had  Tisit- 
wiU)  niucli  attention,  many  farms  in  the 
Duth  of  Scotland  and  the  Lotliians,  of 
ihich,  however,  with  exception  of  that  of 
Rennie  of  Fhantaaie,  he  did  not  tliink 
t  highly  a*  the  national  prejudices  of  some 
^onr  mote  sanguine  a^^culturists  might 
are  led  them  to  expect — Inxernefs  Jour- 

Th«  Thennometerat  MoiTat,  on  Tuesday 

nilkg,  30tli  Sept.  was  as  low  as  37^,  and 

W^esday  morning  at  ?3°,  being  nine 

legrees  below   the   freezing    point      The 

inhatelant  does  not  recollect  it  so  low 

I  eazly  in  the  Ecason. 

6. — Monday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  bur* 
I  of  Paisley,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  COQ- 
])Ie  majority,  that  their  rights  hnd  been 
by  the  recent  diarter  ;  ajid  tliat; 
I  the  tnhahitanti  wen  lawfully  entitled  to 
» Ihdr  own  Magistrates,  and  to  audit 
accounts,  measures  should  forthwith 
adopted  for  regaining  their  autliorily. 
It  Carlisle,  the  Frovost,  attended,  and 
red  an  adjournment,  for  the  purpose  of 
livitig  the  inhabitants  at  large  time  to  eOQ- 
'  ier  the  business ;  but,  though  he  stated 
neitlicr  himself  nor  his  brother  Ma- 
weie  disposed  to  resist  any  well- 
l  claims  of  the  burgesses,  his  motion 
^«if|iorted  by  but  a  small  portion  of  the 

r  jGirenU  Inii-ms^t^et.—Tmtmai,  Oct.  3.— . 

•  ■  ,      I         I  iry  was  opened 
I  RestoT),  and 

r  ci'uxf^' w  u-.e  iliiy  iiic  lollowing  cri- 
caaes  came  before  him  : — 
John  Petrie,  accused  of  stealing,  on  the 
Kfatof  tlie  lOd)  April  11<15,  from  a  bam, 
I  tlui  pofwoi-jiijn  pf  .lamc«  Yoimie,  famier 
it  i'r<l,  two  sacks 

'U.1  uf  sisuling, 
ii  IJ^^II■,  11- N.I  a  kilH  in  the 


ocaipation  of  David   Dunesn,  farmer  ati 
Bomanhill,  parisli  of  Foiros,  six  pecks  of  J 
barley,  and  a  bedcover  ;  and  from  a  born 
three  bags  containing  two  tu  three  balls 
oats,  at>er  having  forcibly  broke  into  it. 

I'hc  pound  pleaded  Guilti/,  and  was  sea*  j 
tcnocd  to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years*' 

The  tliet  was  ilien  called  against  A]oX|H 
Ross,  aliax  Mncfarquhar,  and  William  HoafJ 
aii'in  Macfarquhar,  tertant  in  Ular  of  Glcn^l 
cnlvie,  parish  of  Kincardine,  Ross-shire,  a(W ' 
cuscd  of  stealing,  on  the  30ih  iMay  lastsj 
from  the  hill  grazinga  of  Glenmore,  in  saidi 
parish,  three  slieep,  the  ptojperty  of  Mf  j 
.lohn  Geddcs,  tacksman  of  Ardmore.  Wilj  i 
lian;  Uoss,  havmg  failed  to  appear,  was  oul>  I 
lawed.  Alexander  Ross,  having  pkodfi" 
Guilty,  was  sentenced  to  seven  yean  ttaiu 
porlation. 

Hugh  Anderson,  and  Alexander  Mimrok] 
charged  with  stealing  growing  wood  fron 
the  wood  of  SpiiiningdaJe,  parish  of  Creicb^  : 
Sutlierland-shire,  were  called  to  llie  bai^i 
and  Alexander  Mtmro,  filing  to  appca%  . 
sentence  of  fugitation  was  pasted  upon  him} 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant,  counsel  for  Anderson^ 
objected  to  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment  f  * 
that  in  the  copy  furnished  to  the  priHmcr* 
tlie  Lord  Advocate   was    inaccurately  datj 
signatcd    "  Alexander  of  Mcadowbank,'^ 
the  simame  being  omitted.      After  som^j 
discussion,  the  case  was  certified  to  the  HiglM  I 
Court  of  Jusdciaiy,   to  meet  at  Ediuburgt^  j 
on  the  17th  November  next 

Adam  Mackay  was  then  brought  to  thl^  j 
bar,   accused   of  murder ;   the  iodictmenf 
stated,  that  on  the  first  of  August  last,  in  the  ' 
immediate    vicinity   of   the   toll   house  at 
Easter  Helmsdale,  Sutherland-shire,  he  bail/ ' 
boiously  assaulted  a  poor  old  woman,  \sf 
name  Catherine  Sutherland  aHa*  Oag,  anif  I 
inflicted  several  severe  wounds   upon    hef* ' 
head,  and  other  parts  of  het  body,  with  If 
spade,  in  consequence  of  which  she  died  M 
few  hours  afterwards.    The  prisoner  pleadc<y  j 
Not  gnilty,  and  his  Cotusd,  Mr  P.  Robert* 
son,  stated  the  nature  of  his  intended  dc-'^ 
fence  to  be,  first,  a  total  denial  ;       '    '      'T 
tliat  fail,  tliat  tlic  prisoner,  in  l  f 

of  religious  infatuation,  was  subjd  ~. 
sioniJ  fits  of  insanity.  , 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  occtif  1 
pied  a  considerable  time — when  ended,  the^j 
jury  were  addressed  by  tlis  public  prow' J 
cutor,  who  admitted  that  tlie  plea  of  in* 
sanity  set  up  for  the  potmcl  was  fully  csta>« 
blishcd,  and  afterwards  by  Mr  V.  Uoberu. 
son,  who,  in  an  able  speech,  il 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty.      Af^^r 
had  been  summed  11.  ; 

jury  retired  for  a  fe>-. 

a  verdict  unanimou»ly  imumj  uk  uh-a  .n>t' 
prmen.      The  prisoner  was  thtfefore 
soilzied.      He  appeared  to  be  wholly  indifj 
fercnt  to  the  ptDceedings,  and   continue 
reading,  or  looking  tn  a  bible  he  held  in  I 
hand,  during  I '  iiiaL  jg 

Barbara  M;  ur  in  the  tolbootft^ 

of  Inverness,  lumi.  »  n.^piic  during  plea* 


H^yiV/cr.— SwA 


«S0 

nire,  has  lud  her  aentence  comimiled  into 
two  yean'  itaptuoninent,  eommcndng  with 
the  date  of  her  conviction. 

S. — The  preliminary  nibKriplioil  tat  the 
Canal  to  connert  (he  Eastern  and  Wetton 
>  ii  already  fiDed  up  in  Nonhuml>ei'land. 
!  gentlemen  ot'iliat  county  intend  ta  pro. 
cute  so  far  as  Hexham. 
I. — On  Friday  last,  a  fine  child^  between 
^f«o  and  three  years  o^i^e,  being  left  to  it«elf 
fi>r  a  riuM  time,  in  a  hoijse  in  CBDonmiUs, 
onfintunatcly  let  fire  to  iti  do^Ms  by  light* 
in^  small  (ticks  at  the  fire,  by  which  it  was 
so  terribly  burnt  that  the  poor  innocent  died 
next  day. 

On  Saturday  cTentttg,  about  half-past  7 
o'clock,  as  the  GLugow  steam- boat  was  re- 
tnmijii;  to  Glaigow  bam  Greenock,  and 
■hile  near  Govan,  she  struck  a  wherry  load- 


atmast  iMumlj. 
Tbtn  weic  m  men  an  boanl  m  iht  tiM 
ihc  wtnt4ova,«l»iiM«iwtdy  *w«dib«» 
ativm  bv  MinaaiBg,  till  pteted  up  hf  4k 
erew  of  Mm  MoaBi  booL  We  ttndeMarf 
that  no  blame  am  be  ttiachtil  tr>  the  tm 
of  th<  (teiun  boat,  who  had  ligtitjt  displ^ 
in  the  bow  of  their  reMel,  in  cooftmnhvti 
the  Kteam  boats'  rcgtdationa,,  while  tfas  wa» 
ry  had  none. 

Tuesday  se'cnight,  while  a  servaat  h» 
longing  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Briscii,  of  Gmi 
Orton,  Cumberland*  vns  sbeoting,  he  wu 
alarmed  by  the  ciiei  of  in«  of  hia  dpgs,  nil 
CD  going;  to  its  assistance,  be  fband  two  liiati 
adders  coiled  round  its  h«ad«  whieb  h«  'w 
mediately  killed ;  but  so  deadlr  waa  iWii 
venom,  that  the  poor  animal  died  beffftihi 
servant  reached  home. 


10  0 


Bdinlntrgh  PcHce  Ettabathinent^fat  tU  Year  endhtgit  WhUtMmiatf  ISIT. 

The  receipts  hare  been  as  follaws,  riz. 
AsM«mcnt  on  £313,928  rental,  at  Is.  3d.  per  poond,    £19|6S0 
Fran}  this  sum  may  be  deducted  nbateacBts  on  account 

of  overcharges,  poverty,  and  inecoveable  asaesHncnts, 

which  may  altogether  be  lAken  at  lerai  per  cent,  on 

the  nos«  sum  ... 

Snm  iniich  it  is  si^poscd  the  assessment  will  produce. 
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The  expendittms  has  been  in  salaries. 
To  Buperintcndant,  .... 

To  clerk,  .... 

To  three  lieutenants,  at  £S0  each. 
To  seTJeant-mjgor,  ■  .  . 

To  erier  of  court,  -  ... 

To  housekeeper,  -  .  .  - 

To  compensation  lo  Mr  Tait,  tl)e  tbrmer  judge  of  Police, 
To  extra  allowances,by  orden  of  the  Sherifl',        •        • 


500 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

lo 

12 

u 

21 

1) 

0 

300 

0 

0 

145 

1» 

6 

X|g,U7     1    .1 


For  watching,                -              -            -             -  71ti4S 

For  cleaning,        .....  27T6     t 

For  lighting,          ...                .             .  3359    3 

For  oil,  Ac.  for  lanterns,        •            .           .           .  309    1 

For  co«l  and  candlc«,        ■              .               .               .  137    2 

For  printing  statioiwry,  &c.                  -                 •  801     G 

For  rents,                .                .                  .                .  63     12 

For  tradesmen's  aoooants,                 .            .            .  I:t3  18 

MagistntesofCaoongatenndEaster  and  Wester  Portsburglu  120    0 
Bepresentatif  cs  of  Mr  Glong,  in  pan  of  the  debt  due  by  ilic 

tomier  establishTncnt,                ...  200    0    0 
Messrs  Spottiswood  and  Bobeztsoiu  expense  of  act  of  Par. 

liament,            ....  343  12     & 

Snrveyonaf  assessed  taxes,  for  furnishing  rcntak,        -  160     0    0 

Law  expenses,              -            -             .            -              .  40  13  11 

Interest  charged  by  bankers,             -            -              .  81     5    3 

Alexander  BLuck,  rurgeon,  per  account,         -        .        •  30    0    0 

Aoeountant  of  Bridewell,                  -            -            -  10    0    0 
Water  duty,              -              .              -            -            .820 

Cbrk'e  account  of  incidents,             .           .            •  15  10    i 

Hooiekseper'a  aeeount  of  postages,         .           .           .  10  II  II 

fitampc  osed  for  weekly  bills,               .             .             .  7  16     6 

Allowance  to  Phillips,  a  disabled  watchman,             >         >  3  10    0 
Cemmtsnon  on  assessments  cullecu'il  from  Whitsunday  1816 

to  1817.  3  per  cenL  on  .£17,867,            •             -  536    0    0 

Balance  of  fine  account,          ....         -  79<l    U    8 

City  Guard,            -            -                         -            .  500    O    0 
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^rdecu,  Forfar,  Ki/tcardim,  and  Banff, 
etim^^.'^'TbiB  meeting  yias  atu-ndeil  by  a 
Humorous  And  higlily  respectable  os- 
I  oi'  the  nobility  anU  guntr)'.  The 
I  otiiiaariL-s  god  ballii,  at  Andi't^on's 
Dempstci'ii  aliernntely,  ware  (libtia- 
ymhiri  by  a.  brilliant  display  of  beauty  and 
?yhinn>  conducted  by  tlmt  decoruiq  and 
iMHSKwy,  thfi  happy  chAractciisiic  of  tbi£ 

tile  fine  borses  brought  forward  by 
ooblemea  and  gentlemen,  some  were 
sipaior ;  and  it  is  only  matter  of  re- 
ihtt*  afisi  iu  much  exertion,  nnd  tb« 
|i]«tcSAixl  ptisD*  to  be  run  for, 
!  boon  were  oot  better  matched.    There 
however,  two  excdlent  races,  name* 
match  between   Lord  Kennedy  and 
r  F.in^uhnrson  of  Fiazean,  and  the  race 
the  cup  value  100  guineas;  so  that, 
the  wholCi  although  tlie  weather  for 
days  was  hij^hly  unfavotirable  to  the 
a£  the  field,  the  week's  amusement 
voy  gniifying  to  the  great  coocoune 
ail  Tanks  assembled,  especially   Friday, 
thea  the  number  exceeded  any  tliine  ever 
here  on  a  similar  occasion.     The  al- 
ion  and  levelling  the  course,  and  the 
(and  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
•nd  their  friends,  were  iii^hly  ap- 
and  did  great  credit  to  the  assiduity 
fMte  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Ramsay,  who 
led  and  dieected  these  !mpn>vementa. 
A  novel  kind  of  Ovicide,— hs\st  week,  in 
I  gmtlcinan''g  pork  in  the  Ilpiier  Ward  of 
'  ~  'C)  a  sheep  was   found    greatly 
,  aiimosed  by  a  dog.     The  follow. 
aoolKei  abeep  was  discovered  se< 
lacerated  ;  and  on  the  diird  moruing 
I  finind,  liiat  tlte  ears  were  otT  from  a 
victim.      Next  night,  a  watch  being 
the  depredator  was  detected.     This  was 
otiier   than  a  suiall    Highland    poney, 
rhicb  was  cauglit  in  the  act  of  laying;  bold 
his  teeth  on  a  fourth  member  of  the 
and  tossing  it  out  of  wantonness,  af- 
manDer  of  a  greyhound  with  a  de- 
matikftt. 
1.  CraiL — On  tlie  evening  of  Friday,  the 
I  nlL  three  boys,  two  of  whom,  named 
iiew    Black  and  George  Taylor,  belong- 
to  this  town,  and  James  Robertson,  from 
i^iorn,  went  oS'in  a  small  boat,  for  the 
turpose  of  conducting  a  sloop  tliat  was  not 
distant  from  die  shore  into  the  harbour 
CiaiL  After  they  had  reached  the  vessel, 
they  were  not  able  to  manage  her, 
"ire  Taylor  and  Kobertson  were 
to  Ciail  to  procure  more  assist- 
(SIkIc  being  left  on  board  the  vessel 
lit  their  tetuza.)    Shortly  after  thdr 
the   people   in  the  sloop  were 
at  heariiig  the  shrieks  of  some  per- 
afparcBtly  in  immineot  danget,  wliicU 
readily  concluded  to  be  those  of  tlie 
boys  lately  g;at>e  from  the  vcssvl,  but, 
the  scarcity     ■  m  board,  and 

af  tilt  .  fcistancc  could 

till   !_:_.:l_^.ii.j.     It  uppv-an 
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tlic  boat  had  gone  upon  a  n>ck,  and,  troqi 
the  violcin  sea  ninDing,  was  soon  tilled  wiili 
water,  which  afterwards  gtuk,  logelher  with  J 
the   two  unhappy  mariners.     The  bodie 
have  not  yet  be»t  found,  tbougb  diligeatJ 
search  has  been  made  for  thetn. 

The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  oad  Coui^ 
cil,  have  made  choice  of  the  following  geit» 
tlemen  to  be  members  of  tlic  Dean  of  (>uil4 
Court,  viz.  Aleitandcr  Uendeieon,  Esq. 
Dean  of  Guild  ;  Robert  Johnston,  Usq.  Ouj 
Dean  of  Guild.  Counsellors,  Messrs  Wit 
liam  Child,  merchant ;  William  Braidwood, ' 
jun.  ironmonger;  David  Whyte,  wiights' 
John  Inglis  and  James  Smith,  masoiM. 

The  city  Guard  is  to  be  disbanded  OQ 
the  I5th  of  November. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  silver  bugle-honit 
given  by  the  Royal  Company  of  Archer*, 
fvas  shot  for  on  Mopc-patk,  and  won  by 
Lieut.  Robert  Deans,  R.  N. 

Jt.-ur„  --0  Mr.vTrr.-r  _  -<  ■'  :-■-'  JV/tr. 
f-  Pofi 

J--'  .  —.1*1 

the  Court  at  Carlloii-ZumiV,  the  I'itft  Sup^ 
1817 — Present,  His  Royal  Highness  the'' 
Prince  Regent,  His  Royal  Highness  the] 
Duke  of  York,  Lord  Chamberlnin,  Eaijj 
Talbot,  Lord  Ch-orles  Hcntinck,  Viscoun 
Castlereagh,  Viscount  Sidmouih,  Mr  Chaiwl 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr  Beckett. 

Wlicreag  there  has  been  presented  to  luarl 
Boyal  Highness,  at  this  Board,  a  petition^ 
of  the  guildbrethren,  burgesses,  trades^:  1 
householders,  and  other  inhaUtants  of  ihisl 
royal  borough  of  Montrose,  in  Sootlati4#j 
setting  forth  ttiat  the  burgesses  and 
munity  of  Montrose  were  erected,  by  IM^ 
Majesty's  progenitor,  David,  Ki' 
into  a  free  borough  royal,  wit'i 
customed  privileges:  Th:'  ■" 
continued  to  excrtiso  and 
leges  for  the  space  of  m:.  ^  i  1 

years  until  now  ;  wlicn,  in  co;  if] 

an  irregidarity  in  tlie  mode  ot 

magistrates  and  comtnon  coimcil  oi 
borough  at  Michaelmas  last,  the  Supren* 
Civil  Court  of  Scotland  det  '■■-•'  •'•  ■  <:lertion 
illegal  and  void  ;  and  tlv  i  and 

council  so  elected  arc  tl  u  \  of  all 

authority  :  I'hat  his  Majei^ty's  ancient 
borough  is  consequently  deprived  of  a  regu« 
lar  internal  goremment,  and  of  a  voifie  in 
the  election  of  a  member  to  the  Im(ierial 
Parlianiont,  in  tv>iiiiiTwri..n  with  the  other 
boroughs  of  the  diw  ;  it  belongs  : 

ond  which  vote  w;t.A  Monrrose  hy 

the  treaty  of  imion  between  ti^  ■■: 

of  England  and  ScoLlund;    1  J 

previous  to,  the  election  at  iViu-jiaviniiis 
1816,  the  council,  by  the  setof  the  botough, 
consisted  of  ninetceu  members,— seven tiii-n 
members  as  representing  the  _  I 

two  as  represcTjiiiig  the  sevpn  i 

trades  :  That,  until  the  v  I 

council,  by  the  sec  of  liu  .1 

tlie  new,  and  tlie  old  ami  iii:v.  . 
ed  the  office-bearers:  but  tin 
and  ctmndl  having,  upon  ttu  oi 
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the  gttildbrcthren  and  the  icvcn  huvrpont- 
^cd  tntdes,  granto!  luito  the  forruer  the  elec> 
L  tbn  of  their  Dmo,  who  became  fv  vffino  a 
^jnember  of  cottnul,  attd  to  the  tindca  the 
^tiection  of  their  two  represeatatiTcc  in  coiin- 
1, — that  alteration  in  the  set  wu  nibintt- 
lo  the  coDvention  of  Royal  Borough*, 
their  approbation ;  and  the  saroe  wm 
^nHrmed  by  them  upon  the  10th  day  of 
\y  1816  ;  and,  with  the  above  alteration. 
Convention  declared  that  the  old  coun- 
should    elect    the  new,    and    the  Kt 
'the  borough  remain  as  reooided  in  the 
oka  of  Convention,  the  22d  dav  of  June 
"^t  That,  detiiotu  of  r^aining   their 
ire  fmndusc,  and  of  haring  the  peace 
3  good  gOTemment  of  the  borough  restui- 
,  the  petidooers  beieech  that  his  Majesty 
'  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  warrant 
making  an  election  of  magistnites  and 
iincS  for  the  borough,  by  a  general  poll 
'  the  burgesses,  heritors,  and  inhnbitants, 
'lent  in,  and  bearing  a  part  of  the  cmn- 
burdens  of  the  said  borough :  That 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
an  of  guild  and  the  counsellors  from  die 
ade«  or  craftsmen,  made  by  the  town  coun- 
dl,   and  coiiOrmed  by    the   Convention  of 
>  Boroughs,  has  been  attended  with  benefi- 
cial effects   to   the  borough ;  but   experi. 
cnce  suggests,    tliat   still    great  inconveni. 
encc  bus  arisen  from  the  mode  of  electing 
the  counsellors  from  the  guildry  and  trades, 
and  that  it  would  tend  to  the  great  advitn- 
lage  of  the  borough,  and  consolidute  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  were  tlie  set  far- 
ther altered  and   amended  as  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  counsellors  for  the  guildry  and 
trades  on  tlie  present  occas-ion.     The  peti- 
tioncTB  therefore  humbly  beseech  his  Maje»> 
ty  to  alter  and  amend  the  former  set  or  con- 
stitution of  tlic  borough,  as  was  done  in  cir. 
cumsUmoes  nearly  similar  by  hi-S  JNtajesty, 
in  the  case  of  his  borough  of  Stirling ;  and 
they  unaflimouiily  pray,  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  concede  and 
grant  that  the  set  of  Montrose  shall  in  all 
time  coming  be  as  follows :  That  the  town 
council  shall,  as  formerly,  consist  of  nine- 
teen peicont;  wliereof  fifteen  shall  be  re- 
sident guildbrethren,  including  the  dean  of 
gruild  ^r  the  time ;  and  four  shall  be  re- 
eident  craftsmen,  including  the  deacon  con- 
vener for  the  time.     That  at  the  election  to 
be  mode  at  the  Michaelmas  next  eniiuing 
the  said  poll  election,  and  at  all  future  elec- 
tions, the  six  eldest  counsellors  for  the  time 
froni  the  guildry,  who  have  not  served  in 
any  of  the  offices  aflcr-mentioned  for  the 
year  preceding,  and  the  whole  four  counsel- 
lors from  the  croflsmen,  shall  go  out,  but 
shaU  nevertheless  be  re -eligible,  if  their  res- 
pective constituenu  thall  think  fit :  That, 
upon  tlic  Monday  of  tlie  week  immediately 
preceding   Michaielmas  in  each  year,   the 
magistrates  and  council  shall  meet  and  de- 
clare the  names  of  the  six  guild-counsellors 
who  go  out  in  rotation,  and  olso  what  other 
vacancieg  have  amen  during  the  preceding 


year  by  death,  non-M^SuSS  MiignaiiaB,  ] 
or  otherwise,  in  the  niunber  of  gaild-caaoa  { 
sdlon :  That  on  tlie  following  day,  beo; 
Tuesday,  the  guildry  iocorpocatim  daUai* 
semble,  at  theix  ordinuy  place  of  i 
•ltd  d]all  first  elect  their  dean  of  j 
six  monben  of  the  gtiildry  m 
for  the  ensuing  year;  and  the 
diosea  as  dean  of  guild  aboUt  inViitseif 
his  office,  be  a  magistrate  and  con 
the  borough  ;    and  tlie  said   ino 
dmll  then  proceed  to  fill  up  the ''         _ 
the  number  of  merduuit  counseDacs 
sioned  by  rotation,  non<«cceptaac«, 
tion,  dsatb,  or  otherwiM,  during  the  pR> 
ceding  year :  That  the  seveB  inoorpoairi 
trades   of    Monime    ahall   also   afiinnh^ 
together  in  one  pkcc  on   the  said  Tuo- 
day,  and  shall  first  elect  their  deacoo-ani' 
vcner,  who  shall,  in  virtue  of  his  olhcc,  bes 
counsellor  to  represent  the  trades  ;  and  they 
shall  then  proceed  to  elect  other  three  iniii* 
room  of  those  who  retire  from  oiSce  ;  sod 
that  two  of  die  four  trades-coimseUon  so  it 
be  elected  may  be  guildbrethren,    being  al- 
ways operative  craftsmen  ;  and  the  peoooi 
electing  them  shall  have  no  vote  in  thegu^ 
at  the    same  election ;  but  the  other  tvo 
trwdcs-counsellors  shall  be  operative  <a^^ 
men  and  burgesses  only :  That  iheaOHl 
shall  meet  on  the  Wednesday  immcdirtjy 
preceding  Michaelmas,  imless  Michaelmas' 
day  shall  ttappen  to  be  upon  Wednesday ; 
in  which  ca£c  they  shall  meet  on  MicfaMl- 
mas-day,  and  conclude  the  annual  election 
for  the  ensuing  year,  by  continuing  the  ex 
qffici'u  members,    electing  the  two  mem- 
bers of  council  who  do  not  go  out  by  roi«- 
tton,  and  receiving  the  new  members  from 
the  guildry  and  trades:    And   after  tad) 
election,   and   receiving   the   new   couuwl- 
lors,   die   members  both    of   the   old  and 
new  council   shall,   according    to 
mer  set  of  the  borough,  choose  a  j 

three  bailies,  treasurci,  and  hospib  "      

for  the  ensuing  year :  That  the  proviM, 
bailies,  treosiuer,  and  hospital-master,  shall 
not  be  continued  in  their  offices  longer  thsn 
two  years  togelhur  ;  but  they,  witl)  ue  dean 
of  guild,  shall  remain  tvr  oJpciU  membeis  of 
the  council  for  the  year  ituniediately  follow- 
ing that  in  wliich  they  shall  have  served  in 
these  ofRces  respectively  :  That  the  set*  at 
mode  of  government  now  stdimittcd  to  hit 
jMajesty's  most  gracious  consideration,  con- 
veys the  earnest  wishes  of  the  whole  of  this 
community  ;  and,  ii' authorised  and  enjoined 
by  his  Majesty,  will  conduce  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  the  harmony,  prosperity,  and  good 
government  of  his  Majesty's  ancient  and 
loyal  borough  of  Montrose :  And  the  peti- 
tioners humbly  pray  that  his  Majesty,  in  his 
paternal  regard  for  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  this  conimimity,  may  be  pleased 
to  concede  and  grant  to  the  burgesses,  be* 
ritors,  and  inhabitants  of  the  ro]ral  batm^ 
of  Montrose,  resident  within  onid  bearii^  s 
part,  of  the  public  burdens  of  the  said  bo- 
rough, a  ten  poll  election  for  kMuw^  a 
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and  council  within  the 
and  to  the  batgeses  a  set  or  consti- 
tution for  their  future  governmeDt,  in  tiic 
terms  bcfoie-mentioned,  as  may  seem  meet 
to  tlie  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  and  his  most 
botioatsbte  Privy  Council.  His  Royal  High- 
tteas  taking  the  said  petition  into  considera- 
tion,  and  having  received  tlie  opinion  of  Iiis 
Majesty's  Attorney-General,  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  his  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
Genenl.  and  also  of  a  committee  of  tlie 
l<ords  of  his   Majesty's  most  honourable 
Privy-Council  thereupon,  is  pleased  in  tlie 
name  and  on  tlie  behalf  of  his  Mnjesty,  and 
by  and  with  tlie  advice  of  his  Majesty's 
Iwy-Council,  to  order,  that,  tor  restoring 
tile  peace  and  good  govemracnt  of  the  said 
'  borougb,  the  guild-brethren  members  of  the 
iacoiporated   trades,   and  inhabitant    bur- 
gtaats  who  resideil  in  the  said  borough,  at 
^  and  pRvious  to  Michaelmas  1816  CexcTuding 
II  all  boDonuy  or  non-resident  burjrcsses,  and 
■oeh  as  were  not  members,  ana  had  not  a 
'  TtAdxace  in  the  said  borough,  at  and  pre- 
vious to  Michaelmas  181C,  whether  mem- 
'  ben  of  the  incorporated  trades,  or  guild- 
'  tatthren  or  not,  and  alao  town  and  hmpital 
'  Mrvvnts  and  pennonen,  and  others  who 
were  at  Michaelmas  1816,  are  now,  or  shall 
be,  xinder  any  incapacity  in  acting  at   such 
dection),  do,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised 
and  commanded  to  assemble  themselves  at 
tiie  town-hatl,  witliin  tlie  said  borough  of 
Montrose,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
upon  Monday  the  13th  day  ol"  October  next, 
with  contiDuatioD  of  days,  of  which   the 
Sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Forfar  siiall 
give  public  notice  eight  days  before  the  day 
of  election ;  then  and  there  to  elea  tit  per- 
aoiu,  not   exceeding   nineteen  in   number 
['(beiri'-  t''»  "■■inher  elected  at  the  Michael- 
na!'  'y  preceding  the  vacated  elec- 

tion), !     ;     V  ijualified,  in  terms  of  the  set 
and  usage  ot'  the  said  borough,  to  be  magi- 
ttnlea  and  town-counsellors  of  the  same. 
The  election  to  be  made  in  manner  follow. 
ing ; — that   is  to  say,    the    mercliunls   or 
gnildry  to  elect  the  tifteeu  rcjiident  giiiUl- 
brethren    or    mcrcliunt    counsellors  ;     the 
gnildry,  nr  merchants  at  large,  to  choose 
one  of  the  fifteen  guild  or  mercliant  coun- 
sellors to  be  dean  of  guild,  who  sliall  cr 
nfflcia  be  one  of  the  magistrate*  and  a  mem- 
ber of  council,  and  also  to  choose  six  mcni- 
ben  of  the  guildry  to  be  his  council ;  and 
the  KVen  deacons,  witli  a  delegate  to  be 
ehoMO  by  each  incorporation,  to  elect  one 
of  themselves  to  be  deacon -convener,  who 
Aall  e.t  irjficiti  be  n  member  of  the  council ; 
and  also  to  elect  other  three  trades  counsel- 
Ian,  two  of  which  four  trades  counstllurs 
may  be  gnildbT«thren,  being  idways  opera- 
tive rraftsmon ;  the  persons  electing  tiiem 
hsTttiR  no  vote  in  the  guikl  in  tjie  same 
-  ;        '       ,'■  '  ■  .,M  -i  : '.  ,s  coiuisel- 
i  burgesses 
1^  .  ......  ...^  .......  ..11......^.^  ui  iJie  ooun- 

■o  elected  as  aforesaid,   to  choose  the 
three  bailies,  a  trcanurer,  and  an 
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hospital  master,  from  among  the  guild 
counteUors  ; — and  that  the  persons  bo  to  be 
elected  by  a  majority  of  tlie  persons  afore- 
said may  continue  from  that  time  magi- 
strates and  counsellors  till  Michaelmas  in 
the  year  IBIB  ;  and  that  all  persons  claim- 
ing to  vote  give  in  their  burgess  tickets  and 
acis  of  admission,  or  authentic  extracts  iVom 
tlie  records  of  the  borough,  of  their  admis- 
sion to  the  freedom  tliereof,  six  days  at  least 
before  the  day  of  election,  to  the  sherifT- 
depute  of  the  county  of  Forfar,  or  guildry- 
clerk  of  the  town  of  Montrose,  that  tlieir 
names  may  be  enrolled  before  the  election  ; 
and  tliat  the  .sheriff-depute  of  tlic  county  of 
Forfar,  within  wliich  the  borough  lies,  the 
sherifT-depuie  of  tlie  county  of  Pertli,  and  the 
sheriff-depute  of  the  county  of  Kincardine, 
being  two  counties  adjoining  to  Porfardiire, 
or  any  two  of  tlicm,  may  be  autlioriscd  and 
required  to  attend,  to  oversee  and  direct 
such  election,  according  to  law,  and  the 
rulei<  used  to  be  observed  in  sudi  cases ;  and 
to  form  an  authentic  instmnient  thereupon, 
under  their  subscription  manual,  to  be  re- 
ported to  his  Royal  Higliness  in  Council  for 
coniirmatian  ;  and  to  administer  to  tlie  elec- 
tors, before  they  be  admitted  to  poll,  tlie 
oatlis  appointed  by  law  to  be  taken  in  .Scot' 
land  by  electors  at  ordinary  elections  of  tlie 
magistrates  ;  and  likewise  tlie  oatli  ogninst 
bribery  and  corruption,  if  required  by  any 
person  having  a  right  to  vote  at  the  election. 
And,  for  the  better  order  and  good  govern- 
ment  of  the  said  borough  in  time  to  come, 
his  Royal  Highness  is  further  pleased  to  or- 
der, in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  to  alter  the  former 
set  or  constitution  of  tlie  said  borough,  and 
to  order  and  direct  that  the  said  set  or  con- 
stitution sh.ill  in  all  time  coming  be  as  fol- 
lows :— [  What  follows  of  the  warrant  coin- 
cides exactly  witli  the  words  of  the  petition.] 

13.  On  Tuesday  morning,  Thomas  Baird, 
merchant  in  Kilmarnock,  and  Alexander 
jM'Ltiren,  weaver  there,  were  libernteil  from 
tlie  juil  of  Canongate,  having  undergone 
tlicir  contiuement  of  six  months,  and  found 
Itail  fur  llieir  good  behaviour  for  three  years, 
in  terms  of  a  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  for  sedition. 

Diitidcc,  Octolmr  10. — After  the  long  and 
severe  contlicts  which  have  torn  and  agi- 
tated iliis  town,  our  readers  wU]  rejoice  with 
us  at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  of 
peace,  order,  and  harmony.  Provost  Rid- 
doch,  in  the  following  letter,  has  expressed 
his  readiness  to  concur  with  the  burgeases  of 
Dun<1ce  in  applying  to  tlie  king  in  council 
for  an  alteration  of  the  present  set  of  the 
bur^h,  and  hb  wish  that  the  constitution 
which  has  ju.<rt.  been  obtained  for  Montroec 
should  form  the  ground-work  for  that  of 
Dundee. 

"  Tyundi-e.  Oclaber  9,  1817. 

♦'  Gentlemen, — In  consequence  of  a  con. 
vcrsation  which  I  had  with  you  and  several 
of  my  friends  to-day,  1  beg  to  acquaint 
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H! 

[Not. 


I  \mn  Kwlved  upon  colling  a 
cU>  to  be  held  on  Mundaj  Urst,  for  the 
of  submitting  to  lh«ni  a  proposal 
ior  ap|»ointijig  a  committee  to  meet  with 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Dundee,  to  con- 
cert mcamres  for  making  an  applicatioin  to 
the  king  in  council,  to  grant  a  constitution 
for  this  borough,  similar  to  the  oonstitution 
latelv  given  to  Montrose,  if  it  shaU  be  ap- 
proved of  bj  tlie  burgesses  of  Dundee — 
1  have,  &c.  AtEX.  KlDDOCU. 

To  David  Blair,  jun.  and  Ditvid 

Miln,  Rsquires,  Dundee." 

\% — The  Michaelmaa  Head  Court  of 
Freeholders  of  Renfrewshire  was  held  on  tlie 
7  th  inst.  at  Rentrew.  There  were  39  new 
.-i,;n,j  ffir  enrolment,  of  which  two  were 
■  n,  26  su£taine<l,  and  II  rejected. 
, \;1  copies  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Hindostanec,  Sanscrit, 
Bengalee,  Mahratia,  Orissa,  and  Chinese 
languages,  a  cc^y  of  Colloquies  in  Ben- 
galee, and  a  few  of  the  circular  letters  which 
are  printed  and  circulated  in  India,  have 
been  pretented  by  tlie  Itev.  Dr  Ryland  of 
Bristol,  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  to  the  library  belonging  to  the  Stu- 
dents in  Divinity,  luider  the  Rev.  Dr  Law- 
son.  Selkirli.  A  very  elegant  copy  of  the 
Arabic  Bible  has  also  lyecn  presented  to  the 
same  library  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown, 
Dalkeitli. 

Juvniik  D^praviiy—LASt  week,  the  shop 
of  Mr  tieorge  Eisdalu,  baker  in  Dalkeith, 
was  entered  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, by  a  boy  not  exceeding  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  robbed  the  till  of  £3  in  silver ; 
and,  although  (by  his  own  confession)  he 
saw  the  shopkeeper  in  an  adjoining  room, 
had  the  audacity  to  creep  sot^y  round  the 
counter,  and  carry  oH'  its  contentH  to  an  ad- 
Joining  entry,  where  it  was  divided  amongst 
four  other  nccompliccji  and  himseU',  all  of 
whom  were  under  his  own  age.  After  esam- 
uiation  before  tlie  Slierifl',  all  the  boys  were 
dismissed,  except  the  actual  thief,  John 
Torrance,  who  was  sent  to  Bridewell  for 
six  months, 

16.— The  cirnmistnnce  lately  stated,  of 
two  Hog  stones  being  displaced,  by  mush- 
roonM  growing  under  them,  at  fianiugstoke, 
has  been  farther  verilied  by  a  repetition  of 
the  singularity,  on  TueMlay  se'cnight,  when 
another  stone  was  removed  from  a  like  cause 
lliere  were  himdreds  of  visitors  to  sec  tlie 
remarkable  fact. 

Dander,  Od.  M.— The  Town  Council 
met  yesterday,  when  Provo*t  Riddoch,  after 
making  a  long  address  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  concluded  with  die  foUowing  mo- 
tion :— 


That  ih«  Councfl  duill  all  •  ONetug  of 
the  Btufettcs  of  Dundee,  itddoM  within 
the  royalty,  or  octaally  canTing  on  trade 
there,  though  resident  m  the  suburlis,  to  be 
held  in  the  Steeple  Church,  on  Wednesday, 
the  29th  curt,  at  eleven  o'clock,  ftwcnoon, 
for  appointing  a  committee  of  tlieir  ntunba 
I  i'h  a  committee  of  the  Cocnd], 

"ose  of  framing  a  new  set  or  coi>> 
^.  .,,,...„,  i..(  Dundee,  similar  to  tfae  ooe  late- 
ly given  to  Montrose,  to  be  afterwsnls  sob- 
mitted  to  the  Council  and  Burgesses  for  their 
approbation  ;  and  when  approved  of,  that  s 
petition  by  the  Council,  »tid  all  parties  con- 
cerned, shall  be  forthwi*'  td  to  tlic 
King  in  Council,  prn)  Majesty  to 
sanction  and  conhmi  tliu^l:^.-:.^.;  so  agreed 
upon. 

I'his  motion  was  carried  unaniinoosly; 
and,  as  the  whole  of  the  Council  signed  the 
minntes,  every  objection  and  drawing  bode 
on  their  port  is  predudedj  Deacon  Ivory 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Provost  litdilocb. 
which  was  seconded  by  Deacon  Mudie,  and 
carried  tmanimously.  The  guildry  are  to 
meet  with  the  Dean  to-morrow,  wlien  die 
books,  papers,  and  funds,  are  to  be  deliver- 
ed over  to  them. 

At  tlie  Aberdeen  Mlchadinas  Head 
Court,  not  less  than  twenty-seven  gentlemen 
were  added  to  the  roll  of  freeholders  of  that 
county. 

20 On  Tliursday  moratng  last,  an  im- 
mense whale  was  foimd  at  sea  by  the  fidier- 
men  of  North  Simdcrland,  which,  after  great 
exertion,  they  succeeded  in  towing  on  Siore 
at  the  pier  of  that  place.  Besides  the  iJioal 
tiljiiineri  lately  killed  in  the  Tay,  this  is  the 
fourth  u>hak  which  has  been  found  on  oat 
coftst  this  season. 

We  undcrsUmd  that  the  areas  at  the  east 
end  of  tlie  Regent's  Bridge  have  been  aolJ 
for  £10,000,  which,  witli  £25,000  received 
for  those  formerly  sold,  make  the  immense 
sum  of  £3.5,000  for  tlie  whole  areas. 

The  Edinburgh  Qsib  Light  Company  com- 
menced laying  tlie  pijies  ior  lighting  the  city 
in  North  Bridge  Street  on  iVIonday,  and 
yesterday  a  similar  operation  began  in  Soutli 
Bridge  Street.  The  pipes  are  of  ca»t  iron, 
and  three  Inches  in  diameter  inside. 

?3. — The  second  Wet  Dock  at  Leith  has 
just  been  completed,  which,  licing  of  equal 
capacity  to  tlic  tirst,  must  add  much  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  shipping  of  tlie  port. 
A  very  handsome  swivel  bridge  has  been 
placed  across  the  entrance  from  the  first  to 
the  second  dock  ;  and  in  place  of  flood-gates, 
a  vessel  of  a  particular  constnicliou  is  pre- 
paring, which  may  be  sunk  or  niisea  at 
pleasure  in  tfie  gateway. 


ScgUter.—Agricvltvrrtl  RejytrK  93A 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


!  ii «  man  of  many  wnows.     In  January  the  verdure  of  his  mtmt  wlu^ 
[eyes;*'  in  March  it  is  drawn  from  the  ground  by  the  alternate  frost*  of  the 
V  tliawB  of  the  mid-<lay  sun  ;  and  in  April  it  looks  like  a  pye-bald  hursd] 
precaution  may  poison  the  sanut,  but  the  seeds  of  the  mildew  may  be  cher^j 
moiiit  wcathet  in  August ;  they  are  perhaps  crery  where,  and  may  be  blown' 
neighbour's  hedge  often  when  he  thinks  the  day  is  his  own.     The  rains  ii 
:r  spoil  the  finest  crop  by  springing  the  grain  in  the  car. 

ts  are  eradicated  by  the  ^rub  and  veirc-M<<}rm ;  they  are  stunted  by  the  draugli 
shaken  by  the  winds — rotted  by  the  rains — and  blasted  by  the  frosts 


Khis  barley  early,  and  it  is  choked  by  runehct  and  iMlocft,  or  the  youn^ 
>  sowg  it  later,  and  it  is  withered  by  the  east  wind  in  May  ; — he  drives  it  ia 
ie  calm  before  the  eiiuinoctial  gale  makes  it  heat  in  the  stock  ;^he  lets  it 
Mger  in  titc  ttook,  but  the  storm  conies  some  days  sooner  Uian  iitmal,  and  soaks 
res  to  tlic  heart — it  springs,  and  the  brewer  refuses  to  give  money  for  it. 
it  of  great  exertiun  of  man  and  horse,  he  gets  a  held  of  turnips  finished  on  :v 
night ;  and,  on  the  tliird  Sunday  of  June,  he  walks  out  in  tlie  morning  to 
and  look  at  a  park  he  had  sown  the  week  before.  The  morning  sun  shines 
e  iidd,  and,  as  he  sees  each  drill  striped  with  a  small  line  of  young  plants,  his 
ten  as  he  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  industry.  Eight  days  afler  he  comes  again, 
umips  are  devoured  by  the  jumping  beetle. 

B  other  fields  they  grow  and  prosper ;  he  amuses  himself  after  a  fatigtiing  day 
koning  what  money  tliey  will  return  him,  when  he  shall  have  sold  his  bullocks  in 
rell  fed,  have  his  ewes  well  lambed,  and  his  hogs  in  good  condition.  But  a  black 
Dober  settles  accounts  with  him- 

lers,  for  it  is  a  very  serious  subject,  the  present  season  has  been  the  most 
lie  farmer  (to  say  nothing  of  his  natural  enemies  the  rest  of  the  community) 
lest  of  tlie  profession  ever  witnessed  ;  we  mean  trying  for  his  patience,  fortitude, 
jty.  A  fine  open  winter  was  fallowed  by  a  mild  dry  seed-time.  Biu  al- 
t  one  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  danger,  and  did  not  fcul  to  prcacli  care  and 
ills  neighbours,  yet  great  part  of  the  seed  sown  provetl  defective  ;  and  besides  a 
Fof  the  oat-braird-,  which  are  the  constant  followers,  it  would  appear,  of  a  cold 
rty  harvest,  or,  as  some  allege,  almost  synonymous  with  it.  The  month  of  May, 
ly  part  of  June,  were  cold  and  unfavourable,  and  the  country  was  already  doomed 
re  the  elTects  of  another  late  harvest,  In  the  last  fortnight  of  June,  however, 
'ed  seemingly  from  some  southern  region)  vegetation  advanced  witli  a  rapidity 
B  the  constant  theme  of  conversation.  Pastures  instantly  overgrew  their  stock  ; 
sat  and  barley  hastened  to  throw  out  an  uncommonly  pioniising  ear,  and  the  grub- 
~ " ;  of  oats  even  were  gradually  covered  with  luxuriant  foliag«,  for  the  stooling, 
1  in  Scotland,  bad  been  imprecedentcd,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  stalks  being 
jing  from  one  root.  In  fact,  a  new  appearance  was  thrown  over  all  nature, 
her  montli  of  such  weather  would  have  secured  an  early  and  abundant  harvest ; 
this  tlie  hopes  of  the  husbandman  were  disappointed.  The  succeeding  month  was 
d  wet,  and  the  change  had  a  corresponding  eflect  u|)on  vegetation.  Tlie  wheat  and 
came  into  6owcr  during  dark  and  rainy  weather,  the  effects  of  which,  we  arc  afraid* 
yet  fully  known.  The  spikots  on  an  ear  of  wheat  are  in  two  rows.  When  tlie 
i  ripened,  in  favourable  circumstances,  there  are  three  grains  in  eacli  of  these ; 
ur  own  inquiries  in  harvest  we  often  found  but  one,  and  many  were  altogether 
e.     We  believe  barley  after  all  to  be  the  best  crop. 

are  the  principal  crop  in  Scotland.  Before  harvest  commenced,  it  was  observed, 
generality,  who  always  moke  hasty  conclusions,  that  this  grain  was  thin,  and  had  on- 
died  up  into  straw ;  but  the  panicle  was  uncommonly  well  branched,  and  when 
!  to  the  sckle  the  stooks  rose  thick  behind  the  reapers.  What  was  cut  before  tlie 
October  will  turn  out  prolific  and  of  good  quality;  but  the  morning  of  that  day 
]  ice  upon  the  shallow  pools.  On  the  mormngs  of  the  2d  and  4th,  the  frost  was  still 
Kvere.  the  thermometer,  at  a  distance  from  the  coo&t,  indicadng  a  cold  several  de< 
lielow  freezing,  and  the  high  and  cold  lands  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
UDtry.  AAcr  mucli  inquiry,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  tliat  one  half  of  the  oat  crop 
ncut  at  the  end  of  September,  and  that  oil  that  part  has  sustained  a  loss  of  one  half 
ue,  and  even  at  this  date  there  is  still  a  considei-able  proportion  in  the  field.  This 
10  a  great  deficiency,  but,  unlike  lost  year,  the  crop  in  England  is  above  an  average, 
«llent  quahty,  and  ovu  own  potatoes  are  extremely  good  ;  a  great  breadth  was  plant- 
l^ihcy  have  never  been  more  prolitir :  and,  besides,  all  our  people  are  now  employed. 
Hand  pease  arc  a  very  deficient  cnip.  ■ 

Bbcat-braird  is  generally  wcU  S|x>ke  of,  although  last  year  ww  hardly  niore  unfa-    B 
Vfoi  working  the  fallows.  ■ 

*  J 


f8<  Regitier. — AgrLitllural  Beport.  pfOT. 

We  consider  iheep,  wool,  and  cuttle,  as  the  staple  eommoditief  of  the  eooHCry,  At  tlw 
[markets  in  the  north  of  EiiK^uiid  the  rise  upon  the  first  was  35  percent,  above  Lut  seasoa 
Jpon  wool  just  now  it  is  iiea.tly  'Mi  per  cent.,  and  on  cattle,  at  tlie  recent  nioricca  hue, 
litre  bos  been  alaioct  3o  per  ccnL  o(  a  riie  since  last  jaa, 
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NoU^ — Tile  boU  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  half  a  quarter 
or  4  Winchester  bushels ;  that  of  barlej  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  bushels 

Average  Price*  of  Com  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Returnt  received  in  tltc  Week 
ended  lit  November  1817. 

Wheat,  77*.  10d.—Rye.  45«.  fid.— Barley,  43b.  M,— Oats,  Hi,  -111.— Beans,  i~i.  M— Pane,  47«.  6d. 
Uatmi-al,  33i.  iM. — Becror  Bif,  Oi.  Od. 

Average  Price$  of  British  Corn  in  Scotland,  hy  the  Quartrr  ofEigfit  WineluHfr  BuJutt, 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BoU  of  128  /it.  Set<tti  Troy,  or  140  Ibt,  Avoirdnpoi*,  of  Ote  Ftmt ' 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  the  llith  Octohrr  1817. 

Wheat,  flSi,  Id.— Rye,  5»».  3(1.— BMlcy.  40ii.  10.— flats,  oi'«.  Td.- Bcnn*,  •>!*.  7d.-  Vase,  Sis.  5d. 
Oatinral,  its.  1  Id,— Beer  or  Big,  51 
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COMMERCIAL  REPOllT.— ZonJon,  Nov.  19,  1817. 

CoLOVtAL  PnoDucE Sugar. — Since  our  last  Report,  the  price  of  Sugars  has  de- 
clined ubwut  5i.  anil  the  demand  has  been  estremely  dull.  These  observations  aj^ly 
equally  U)  British  Pknution,  Foreign  and  East  India  Sugars."  Refined  Sugara  have 
fluctuated  ;  die  demand  fur  ttieui  was  eteady,  and  (heir  price  a  shade  higher  until  within 
s  fortnight,  since  which  the  soles  have  been  limited,  and  the  prices  of  lumps  about  Is. 
lower.     The  marlcet,  however,  is  not  overstocked,  and  the  refiners  are  doing  little  work. 

Grocers,  and  some  Irish  houses,  have  been  the  principal  purchasers. flfobuKt  have 

drooped  a  little,  and  are  to  be  bought  at  36s.  to  36s.  6d Ctiffie. — Until  the  end  of 

October  this  article  was  extremely  dull,  owing  to  the  numerous  public  sales,  which,  in 
cpite  of  the  firuincss  of  hohlers,  reduced  tlie  price  about  Is.  per  cwt.  Since  the  Ist.  insC 
however,  the  demand  has  revived  considerably  ;  and,  although  only  two  small  public  sales 
have  taken  place,  numerous  private  contracts  have  been  made,  at  an  advance  of  fully  3i. 
on  ordinary  Jamaica,  and  on  every  kind  of  Foreign  L'oifce.      Bast  India  Coflee  has  risen 

about  &.  with  an  increased  demand-      Dutch  Coffee  is  very  steady. i" Cotton The 

iiupartationB  of  this  article  have  been  so  very  great,  as  to  render  the  prices  almost  nominaL 
Few  purchases  have  therefore  been  made ;  but  tlie  firmness  of  the  princifval  holders, 
eapeeuUy  in  Liverpool,  is  very  great,  and  there  appears  now  to  be  a  disposition  oa 
tne  part  of  the  buyers  to  advance  tlieir  offers.  By  the  most  recent  accounts  from  Ameri- 
ca, the  Cotton  crop  seems  hkely  to  fail  in  that  quarter,  which   will  of  course  produce  an 

effect  on  the  prices  of  some  kinds  of  Cotton Rum  has  been  exceedingly  dull,  until 

within  the  lait  week,  during  which  it  has  been  gradually  advancing  ;  and  one  of  the  fint 
spint-dcmlers  in  the  London  market,  has  contracted  fur  tite  whole  of  the  Hum  tliat  will 

Airive  in  the  port  of  London  dtuing  the  year  1818. Pimento,  very  little  in  demand. 

Logxeood,  equally  dull.      Futtxcky  scarce,  and  about  £\5,  lOs.  per  ton Tobacco. 

— Some  arrivals  having  taken  place  of  Virginias,  they  arc  very  didL     Maryland  is  in- 

quired  for,  and  diiefly  for  tlie  Dutch  market Rice  h  in  very  considerable  demand,  at 

advonL-ing  prices. Turjtfntinrii  are  very  flat  and  dull.  .  Aihc^  also  dull,  in  conse- 
quence of  scveml  arrivals. — In  the  minor  articles  the  demand  and  prices  are  steady  and 
good. 

EuaopxAK  PRonrcE Hemp  am)  Flax  arc  both  in  demand,  at  advanced  prices. 

TalUm  baa  been  dull,  but  k  likely  to  revive,  in  consequence  of  various  cuntracu  to  deliver 

within  the  montii ;  ntucli,  however,  will  depend  on  the  arrival*  from  the  Baltic Brandy. 

— The  Dioet  important  rise  ha*  taken  place  in  tliis  article,  being  advanced  at  least  AO  per 
cent.     The  demand  continues  steady,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  tlie  French  vintage, — 3000 

puncheons  instead  of  10,000 Little  interest  is  excited  just  now  in  all  tlie  other  articles  of 

European  Produce. Afjuufiirtiirnl  Gtn>dt  are  in  steady,  n^;ular  demand,  at  fair  priceik 

The  demand  in  labour  u  also  great  throughout  the  whole  of  the  manufjuuiiring  districts. 

PtiMk  Funds. — Considerable  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the  fund*;  but,  in  i 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Bears,  they  maintain  themselves. 

Frcmiuim  of  Itifurame  at  Lloyd' k.— Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Leith,  &c  Sfls.    Africa, 

American  States,  3  to  4  guineas.     Belfast,  Cork,  Dublin,  &c.  20s.     Brazils,  40s.     Hatif- ' 

Inugh,  2  guineas.     Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  Oporto,  30s.     Canada,  —     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

SOi.     Smyrna,  2\  guinea&     ICast  Indies,  out  and  at  home,  6  to  7  guineas.     France,  20s. 

to  90s.     Jamaica,  2  guineaa.     Leeward  Islands,  30s.  to  35ti.     Madeira,   \\,  giuneas, 

M«Ita,  Italian  Suites,  &c.  1^  to  3  guineas.      Malaga,  30s.  to  3os.      Newfotuidhind,  3  u> 

*  The  Allowing  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  stocks,  prices,  &c  of  the  corresponding 
'  Weeks  of  the  lost  and  the  present  year. 

Present  stock  of  B.  P-  Sugars,  .         .  •  68,701  hhds  and  tierces. 

Last  year,  .....  75,856  ditto. 

7,151  difference. 


Present  average  price,  ex.  duty. 
Ditto  ditto        last  year, 

4.tt»t  week's  delivery, 
^Corresponding  week  last  year. 
Importation  diisyeui  to  II til  November, 
Ditto  last  year,         .... 
Total  impurtaiion  of  last  year. 


•f  The  present  stocks  of  Coffee,  &c  arc  as  follow  :— 
Stock  W.  I.  Coffee  at  present  in  warehouse  in  London, 
Ditto        ditto         lost  year,  at  the  same  date. 
Average  price  of  ordinary  .lamaica  this  year. 
Ditto      ditto  ditto  last  year, 

Kxportatiun  of  Coffee  lut  week, 
~  diiii>  corresponding  week, 


54fi. 

■17s. 

3,831  hhds  and  lictcct.^ 

4,82fl  ditto. 
168,111 
178,VKI 
lH5,o(>l> 

6,820  tons. 
8,51H) 
!)»)», 
67s. 
1W1  tons. 
Iti8 


^igigfer^HjanSurcuJ  Report. 


Stockhobn,  Ski 


SS8 

4f  guineas.     Portsnooqtli,  Piilmouth.  Slc  iOa.    IUtci  Pliitc,  JOs.  tu  CO*. 
|Fetenburgh,  &«.  3  guineas. 

Ccitrte  (if  EirUiige,  Xvv,  II — Amnterdajn,  37te  B.  2  Us.     Antwerp,    11  • 
'feomburgb.  31  :  f).  2?,  Vs.      Fr;i,itfbru   \  tSJ  Ex.      Paris,  2*!  «).  t  Ife.       - 
2+:(j0.     M.  -    <fieef.     Lisbon,  Afi.     Oporto,  5S.      Gib 

32.    Leghor;  17,     Naples,  « J.    Rio  .laDeini,  «?.     D 

8i  pa  cenL     «.  tirK,  r>j.     rtgio  oi  »lie  lumk  on  lloUiutd,  ?. 

PficM  of  Gold  and  Sili-er,  pero= — Portugal  gi)W,  in  coin,  £i :  0  :  <j.  iNew  do^ 
"0.      Nrw  daIUr»,  5s.  2iil.    Foreign  gold,  in  Iwrs,  £*  :  0 :  6.      Silver,  in  boTs, 
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Registir.-^Commercial  Jteporl. 


S2S9 


Weekly  Prietit  ofStocla,  from  \*t  to  31*/  CMoier  1817. 
1st.  8Ui.  15ih.  22d. 


itock, 

xnt.  reduced 

ent-oauola^ 


^t.  navy  ann. , 

lal  S  per  cent.  ann.  _ 

Itock, 

Mods. 

quer  bills,  3d. 

a  for  aoci  — . 

can  3  per  cents. 

— newloan,6p.  cent 
I  5  pet  cents. 


284 

8If 

82^.  8?^^ 

!)84 

1071 


75  pr. 
16  pr. 

6U,  81| 


100  pr. 

19  pr. 

82|,  824 

65 

105 

66 


ABXTicjti.  List  or  Ekgltsh  BAifxnurTCizis,  aanoimccd  between  Ist  and 
31st  October  1817,  cstracted  fh>iii  the  London  Gazette. 

ie,  G.  Northshield-i,  limljcr-mcrchont 
I.  Little  Britain,  London,  Hsli-raongcr 

T.    WtUlc-horaoyaril,    I.uuiUiit,    livery- 
I  kNpcr 
R,  AiC  B.   KJTitbory,    Berksliire,  dealer  in 


I,  T-  Di'wibury,  Vurluliiro,  woollen-iminu* 

«CT 

.  Bath,  victualler 

brock,  C.  OtfordStreet,  London,  merchant 

vA,  J.  Briclilhebnatone,  Suiios,  totacconiat 

Ins,  A.  FalinnuUi ,  innkeeper 

;  W.  FenchuTch  tilrcct,  Lomloii,  merchant 

,  R.  Eden  Place,  Keutiali  Town,  IxKilMvUer 

kbm^  A.  Buckknbury,  London,  merchant 

I,  P.  Bodmtnsttr,  IxiKer 

I.  Wooltoil,  Laiiciuhiru,  iKtinter 

iplCj  H.  CharluUe  ^truit,  London,  cabinet- 

T-  LeicHrter  Street,  Londim,  printstUcr 
y  J.  Canterbury,  lincn-<lraper 

W.   Swallow  tilicet,   Ptccoitilly,   London, 
temongcr 

K.  Grlmley,  Wnrocstenhirc,  coal-dealet 
1^  J.  Stockport,  chushifi:,  uubinet-makcr 
b,  T.  Darobury,  Chester,  druggilt 
IjV  A.  Manehatu,  groeix 
|<    C.    M.    Bunhia-ruw.    London,    lincn- 

m 

I  W.  Whltelwven,  manner 
»,  E.  Juniur,  Liverpool,  iroD'tounder 
»,  J.  Junior,  Mimtii  siorrci,  boaier 
ft,J.  Chetleoham,  iioii-monger 
Ue,  A.  I'lymouihMlivk,  glaaa-mcfchant 
Baci  J-  Wc«llnir.T-ii|Kin-Tryin,  oarjientOT 
,  it.  Januicn,  VV.  1.  iiiercluuit 
ood,  H.  Drid4^lnn•.^  Luud^ui,  glaaa-eutter 
J.  Sherbuume-laoc,  London,  victualler 

II,  EL  Wellington,  grooer 
,  lU  Londun,  vietiullcr 

,  E.  Bunkude,  wn3ught-intti  manufiuturer 
,  J.  Rochealer-rooil,  TothiU-Aeld*,  London, 

dler 
,  memt 
I  tarawT 


Lamb,  J.  fi  J.  Stockport,  Chexhtrc,  cotb 

Den 
Miuott,  <^iV(.>.  Creaae,  Philpot  Lone, 
umvhanta 
'  Maiae) .  S.  Clicadlv  Moncly,  Cheshire,  dealer 

Miller,  J.  ,t  J.    Holywell  SOegt,   Unidon,  ahoe- 

nuiWers 
Malinx,  11.  I'all  Mall,  London,  coflbc-houie  1 
Ugdeo,  S.  I'.  LciimtcT,  hcwicr 
RAtcliff,  T.  Church  Street,  Bethnal  Green, 

^tuurke,  L.  Uo«cniJiry-lane,  London,  victuuUcr 
llankiii,    A.    Red   Lion   Plauc,    London, 

painter 
Roberts,  D.  St  Columb  Major,  Cornwall,  ahotv- 

kee|>er 
RutcJiltb,  H.  Ti      M      1.  '    I  ii-.uihire,  farmer 
ReMf,  t;.  Livi'i)  i  ider 

Robson,    C.   1  .1        ,    Ucrauxmlacy, 

Wright 
Smith,  C.  Plymouth,  lincD-drapcr 
S|ieuoe,  J.  Bnhop  Wcannouth,  AenUa 
iswcctmao,  S.  U.   Biihoiiagate  Street,    London,'' 

grocer 
Smart,  J.  Kiagag»t»  Street,  Holbom,   London, 

iron-monger 
Sinltl),  W.  South  Shields,  sul-maker 
Singer,  E.  Condey,  victuaUa 
Stockhiini,  W.  Briatol,  baker 
Taylor,  J.  'luiieliill,  Lancachirc,  publieaa 
Tuekctt,  C.  J.  Uiidiopagate  Street.  Umdoa,  grocer 
Thompson.   It.    Chipping   Sodbury,    Cloooeata, 

Unker 
Wylie,  J.  London,  mciehant 
Wiihamfi,  R.  Dol^eUy,  skinner 
Wurlhington,  H.  ic   W.    Koivlnndaon,  Bolton.le- 
r  nviom,  Laneashirc,  bnucier 
>Villiani.s,    S.    M-'iruir,   Cnsw's  Mole,    Glouaeatar- 

»hire,  horse-'U-Ti.  r 
Wilkcii,  J.  I'lii  '  !fi,  linen-draper 

Wigner,  J.  Il.i.  .kt,r 

Walkoi.  L.V,  i    tjrary.  Brlghlhclmitoo, 

stati.iniT  uikI  jeweJlcr 
Whittinpton,  T.  Trowbridge,  WilU,  carpenter 
Yioland,  P.  Plymotith,  «traw-hat  mauulncturer 


icaL  List  of  Scotch  Bakkbuptcies,  annouaced  between  the  Id  and 
31st  October  1817,  extracted  froni  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


a.  Glasgow,  vintner 
in  Tardour,  parii-U  of  .Muirklrk, 

I  Ulc  in  Torv>nce.  now  residing  at 
•-••'  ■  '.'Irr 
.lut 

.vikmI  intTchant 
.  It.:...,,  ' — u,  metchaot 


niVIDPVIi?. 
Abenlriii   >•■■,.■•      •    '       "      '•-'cn,  merchants  j 

by  ih. 
Brown.  by  John  Dun- 
can, j, I ;..■:.....   ,,.  .November 

Ganlcn,  Holxri,  aud  Hiiuiiiluii  Vi'illiam  liardcn, 
CSaigow,  merchants ;  by  James  Robb,  mcrchoiil 
there,  6th  November 

2H 


9At  Reffistcr.-'^Appoinimaittf  Promofhiv,  4-c. 

^•t~..    ^. —    I.....!-   ^.r->,;,nj.  by  ;\,  KtnmunO      RoVicrtian,  .l«nic-,  r--— ■  -    

Kirkalilr,  nUTil 
^  .larn  Lioilcsnjr,  Errols      Skirvinff,  J.  Mu^- 

I       .    .      .    .;  , ..,    ......:,  DurulLe,   I'Lfi  Nc>-      Sjuiilfnuin,  Hjilk>:,  ..    - -,„ 

I'iiii.ry<rp,  Uo^CTt,  Mauohlinc,  incrcrnjnl;  (lyAlisc-  Ntivembet 

■  '■■i- .  ;:'-m;I].  in ';r.i.'.^iiirnki'r.  I.'lr;  i>rt..hor  Saiii>'-T,  W.i'M  MeMruui.  wtiirl.l  : 


iiiDiirf;n,  i^i  lux-'.inijL'i' 


t,  Rilinbiirglij  ( 


Lli.iiimtb,  iiiurviuaii,  uuiiarc,  siti  iNonnnlia 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


t  WiUbun  Gnrrton  In  be  Itcicciviirwnciicml  of 
iiliv  . .r  Cornwall,  viw  Riyhl  Honounibic  Sir 


'.I  Coiuat,  Esq.  ime  uf  (he  Mugls- 
'u|i  Stietit,  iHiniloii,  viiwOinbril. 

.  ti  I  be  Scenrtnry 

II  ral,  kl)i|>litL'il. 

(iillUnl,  iCjj.  OIK' Hi  thi.'  M.iKii-tralwat  Marl- 

^tomiigh  Streti,  Uimlon,  vice  Sir  W.  I'u/.foiui,  ilo- 

Ailrr'i-  '  '■-  ■-■:      -    Cninpliril,  K.C.B-  Omomrtf 
K  M:ij>  ilIjct,  III  Uie  ruoin  of  (.'hvlis      3.  D 

!n:lKi'  i\. 

Aie\ui:  ...  .  ^.....,  y^i-  liU  Majesty's  Conuil  rAT      0 
puru   of    rtuiiaxlara,    IIc4voct,   Uordieeli^^^ 


jiUaUid,  nnd  the  UrielU 


II. 


JaiTi' 
rw  n  p' 
'  ■  I  Iw.i 

'iirrmicc 


ECCIESIASTICAL. 

;.  nf  WondhimHclec,  hotgnnt- 
liu'  lli'V.  AIc-<atiiler  Ttwniice, 
^.uMMMor  to  thf  Hi^v.  William 
li;i  liiiiKT.  in  tJic  churdi  .unl  iiaruli  of 
iKMlUcHiW'liv  i«r  CliiinTSP. 

Till-  Hi'v.  W.  B.  Smith  of  Kilinbiinrli,  hiis  bwn 
-  ''-  ''r  s<>r  of  Hrivk  iinil  fluiitaiiit;  in  Lhe 
iiiieal  liistiLutidn. 

Ifl,  K»(j.  of  Auchenciiilvc,   lian  jirc^ 

:  '.  Aiilli.""!  Hnn  1 1.1 1.  ,.r  ikiiipimlit, 

iii  I'erth.   •  iiirisli  of 

_^  fl'i-k-l  tiin(;r;i  \ .  Ik's,  vne- 

rtlw  cteoth  uf  Ui "  'mi, 


III.   MILITARY. 

vet  MaloT  J.  Prior,  ti.  p.  rortup.  Sorviec,  »n  he 

LiciiW"!  in  'he  Army  4111  Se|«.  ISI7. 
I  Tt'  '      '■-,-:"     V  rrii;.  ScrvkT,  to 

b*  1.  ;iy  tin. 

—^  1  'S«  Serviirc,  to 

tiv  l,ii.,..-; 1   ..-  ...my  do. 

—  Thoma*  St.  C  liiir,  Hortiig.  Scrviit-, 

to  bo  lji!Ut.-t'ol.  HI  the  Army  <!<>. 

■  ■  .     I  (iiinifa  Wm.  I'«ty,  Port Uff,  Service, 

til  be  Licut-C.'ol.  In  fjic  Army  do. 
George  Henry  Kuike,  I'ortug.  ScT- 

vkc,  to  bo  Licuc-Col.  in  the  Army  do. 
Ilobcrt  l.islc,  19  Dr.  rorliitf.  Service, 

tu  bt  Lioul.Col.  ill  the  Amiy  M  June 
t'a|>t.  Krl»nrrt   Kniptit,  Portiig-  .'k-rvicp,  to 

Im  M  ■  irmy,  Uh  Svyi. 
i                        ires,  Portug.  Sei\Jce, 

to  li.  '■■■  Annv  Uo. 
—  i\..Kii:>  ;>i.>.^.wiiiitd,  I'orttig.  Service, 

to  he  NInjor  in  the  Anny  df>. 
Fretlirick  Walmm,  "PortuR.  Serviec, 

to  lie  Major  in  the  Amiy  do. 
Eilward  Ilrackeiibuiy,  Portug.  Ser- 
vice, to  lie  Major  in  thi'  Army  ilik 
•^—  Orl.iiii<<)  Jonci,   Purtug.  Seryioei  to 

Ik  Mujiir  in  Die  Army  dih 

^-^—  TlKim.T5  Peaoickc,  Porlui;.  Scrjice, 

to  be  M.ijor  in  the  Army  do. 


n 
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f-T'    T' .  .'V    ,1     Portug,    StaTIW.  nil 

'■y  d 

—  rtug.  Service,  to  1 

-'"  J      •'       -  4^1 

Juiiiej  Juhn»iuni?,  Portui;.  Scrvuc, 

Li  Ik  Mnjor  in  the  Army  iki, 

Liciit.C'.  J,  dcFr.-uicj.ei,  IVtrtug.  Servtovj 
Ui  be  Cnplain  in  ihe  Army,  <Jo.  4 

f.  «'.  lUtehcil  IVom  lu  Ajt.  tu  I 

CapL  in  th.    Anny 

■ -Cli  'lb.  P.S1  t)r.  tni 

Cajit.  ^  I 

t'apt.  P.  11  .  h.  p.  101  p.  tnt*l 

M.njlll  111  nil-    >uiiy  !!' 

G.  AliMinUer  smart,  to  be  Cof 

Byrne,  pro.  j , 

J.  G.  Evereri,  to  be  Corrur*  bs 

viuj,  pr,i.  l.'i  Dr.  Hth  l- 

Comet  J.  n.  Alllngham,  to  be  LieuE 

vicc.lohn.'tUiiie,  la  Or.  gl 

J.  Sparrow,  to  be  Coronol  by  p.  vice  i 

liaiii 


viorl 

div! 


r.K 


Cornet  II,  Oripc,  to  be  Lieut,  by  )>.  > 

htuart,  lira.  100.  F.  Jth 

Cornet   1)1111**,  to  be  Lieut.   By  p.  1 

Itoitoii,  till  P.  a{t,  oj,, 

II.  Slallury,  to  be  Comet  by  p.  TiceOflDri 

do. 

t'onict  O.  dc  Laney,  to   be  LiouL  viiw 

Greville,  dead  IbUt  Nov.  t81l! 

i-nsiffii  J.  B.  Nixon,  from  Ii,  |%  I  l.\  to  be 

Comrt,  vice  de  Laney  do. 

Aretiu  Alierx,  to  be  Comet  by  n, 

rar,  ret  iUj  s. 

R-  II.  Newland,  to  be  Comet  by 

Lewi."!,  pruin.  _^ 

Cornet  G.  Hcnriek,  to  be  Lieut,  by  p.  iSS-l 

ViUlant,  nVP.  *Unk). 

Comet  T.  B.  Bagot,  to  be  Comet  1»  p,  via* 

Benviek  AlOK. 


O.B.  linwdbead,  to  be  Enngn  and  Ueul.  by 

Ufti^prf. 


3  y.  a,  F 


\:  vUv  Krtrtn'riphr,  '.i5  p. 


J-  .  .  .  (       i\.     ,,-.-     r,,,rigi,      dim       LieUU      *!C1' 

KliuJiy«  41,, 

t  F.      Lieut.  J.  Hart,  from  12  F,  to  be  Lieut,  vino 

Fanner,  ret.  uiwn  li.  p.  12  p.    IWh  dix 

J.  M'lntyn.',  from  3  W.  I.  R.  do. 

viee  Macdoniiell,  ret.  upon  h.  p.  I  f. 

•J  Cspt.  R.  Haokel,  from  li.  n.  to  bo  fipl. 

vieo  llroiifilitun,  cancelled        Hth  Aug. 
Lieut.  J.  'I'aylor,   from  h.  i».  (o  be  Capt, 

vicx>  Perri'rs,  iiea«l  Sd  OcU 
J.  1  ifilp,  froiii  h,  p.  to  be  Caiit.  by  p. 

vice  Saiiaer&on,  ret.  SCk  Ao. 
It.  litiKikvs,  from  h.  p.  lo  be  Llrul. 

vice  Tav  lor  fl4  4i>. 

Enbisn  R.  tolford,  ftom  h.  p.  to  be  Ucut 

by  p.  vice  Ogle  SA  do. 

J.  P.  Elwc«.  to  be  Eiwign  by  ■>.  vine  Ctoi- 

/.on,  i«F.  idu,  I 

Unit.  Cadet  J,  p.  Ilourkc,  ftoin 

Coll.  tu  bcji:iuigi]  by  p.  vice  T 

Ml         Lieul.  W.  P.  Kc-uie,  from  )i.  p,  7I 


it, 


8«1 


liegister.^' Appointments,  Promotions,  (5fc, 

stall'  Surg.  Anilrew  White,  from  h.  p.  to  he  Der. 
liisjHx:.  of  Hosp.  .  Saih  Sopt 


Lieut.  It  Adiut.  vice  lloldoD,  ret,  upon 

h.D.  as  AilluU  S5t]i  Sept. 

SI.  uureiruni,  to  be  Id  Lieut,  by  p.  vice 

Stretltll,  rtt.  4th  tlo. 

t^Mign  W.  I!.  Croti-,  to  be  UeuL  by  p. 

vice  Ogle,  .lead  18th  do. 

J.  r.i       .       "     ""ini^,  vice  GTOto       do. 

[is  Lie  .  lo be  Copt,  by  p.  vice 

Eoiiif;!-  <v .  i  oii  ac,  to  tic  LicuU  by  p.  vieu 

Drandcr  9lh  Oct. 

A.  Monlgnmcrie,  to  be  Entign.  vico  K<U 

il»,  Hbid  ISthSoPt. 

Major  n.  Moli-sworth,  frirm  h,p.  to  be  Mn- 

jfor,  vux  llayncs,  tlcad  v'Tth  Nov.  IHIS 
Eiwga  J.  F.  G.  Maclean,  to  be  LieiiL  rice 

Dtnon,  dind  Uth  Doc. 

G.  Chichester,  to  be  Ensign  by  p.  vico 

Bkwmfleld.  ptom.         mh  Sept.  IHI7. 
lieut.  J.  n.  Rntton,  Trom  1 1  Dr.  to  be 

Capt.  by  j>.  vice  Rcnnci^,  n-t  do. 

let  E.  p.  UrcMKo,  tu  be  £nsi(iu,  vice  Walker, 

dead,  do. 

Lieut.  W.  D'AcTC,  Crom  H  F.  tobo  Lieut. 

vice  Hall,  fi9  F.  !Cth  June  lgl5 

Lieut.  W.  Tallic,  to  le  Capt.  by  p.  vice 

Cuyler,  (ifl  F.  -Ith  SqiC  I8I7. 

Encign  J.  Weir,  tu  be  Lieut,  vice  Mulli- 

Smi,  doail  Jnh  l>cL  181G. 

LSiuL  C.  Mitchell.  I  iw  Lieut. 

vio«  n\iMiiii,  ill  i.m.  I817. 

Eiuigq  J.  l:.  I'uii  ,  F.  tu  be 

Lieut  by  p.  vice  Tcillie  1  Uh  Sept. 

Hon.  K.  Cunion,  from  9  F.  to  be  Euiku, 

Ticc  l*udiicr  18th  do. 

\Bi  Entjjtn  It.  O.   Daunt,  to  be  Lieut,  vice 

t.io«lcy,  2.S  Dr.  1st  .).lli.  1816. 

'  J.  BrticliiHaii,    to  be  Lieut,  rice 

FonJypp,  dead  Ittth  Sept. 

Alexander  ScoU  to  be  Eiuign,  vice  Daunt 

Ut  Jm). 

Sl>  SmiUi.  lo  be  Ensign,  vice  Brockmio 

liith  Seplil 
O.  J.  Dohon,  to  be  Eiiiign,  by  p.  vldH 

Obicy,  pro.  isth  Sept.  IHIJ^ 

G.  FouiciKill,  tu  be  Eiuit;n,  by  p.  vice 

Hoga,  pro.  'JSthdo. 

Capt,  VV.  Sutherland,  to  be  Major  by  p. 

viae  Maokay,  ret.  do. 

Ueut.  W.  Kurtwri^ht,  from  Coklst.  F.  G. 

to  be  C'apU  by  p.  vice  Moclcod,  rcL 
11th  do. 
^-^—  R.  Connop,  to  Iw  Capt.  by  p.  vice 

SuUiorland  iUth  do. 

Emtign  B.  Lamb,  to  be  Lieut,   by  p.  vice 

I'oniion  do. 

I*.  Cf  Manh,  to  be  Exaign,  by  (t.  vice 

Porbea  ith  do. 

l.W  LR.  Enaen  Tho.  .<^tnln|!c,  from  6  W.LIt.  to 

be  Eniigu,  vice  Payne,  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R. 
3d  Oct.  1817> 
En-i:       '         M  .  t<>  be  Lieut.    25th  Sept. 
Lie  I) .  lo  bo  AdjuL  vice  Fos- 

L*- . .  .  <july  do. 

Cadet  1.  li.  jrintyn,  from  Mill.  Coll.  lo 

be  Enaigii,  vice  jVltlrcd,  dead      9th  Ctet. 

ILA. C.  EniigD  J.  Roda,  lobe  Lieut,  vict.-  Dodd, 

K  dead  llthi^eiit. 

L  C,  M'Keiuric.  to  be  Erai|,ii,  vise  Row,  do. 

I.K.W.I.il.G«iiL.  Cadet  J.  J.  Crier,  to  be  Ensign, 

vice  FnscT,  dead  do. 

lilkCh.  Cnu«n  iuid  Ad>ut.  J.  Tcnnant  tu  Un\  c  rank 

of  1  jcut.  1 7tli  $icpt. 

Sluign  C>.  Malnwaring,  to  be  LieuU  vice 

Le  i.'otut,  9upi-rM'<le<l  do. 

C,  WlUva,  to  be  EnslBn,  vice  Mamwiur. 
.  InB,  <^^t. 

tC-  R.  Volunteer  John  I'alini-T,  from  75  F.  tu  be 

Zd  Lieut,  vice  Uavics,  dead         Sod  do> 

StuJPand  AfUccnaiicoiii. 

ftll,  Lt.  Col.  Sir  J.  R.  CoUeum,  Bt.  from  R.  KtalT. 
C.  «o  Ik  I'emi.  Auist.  gua.  MasU  Gcii.  and  Ma- 


.  LK-ir 


«hSel»L  IHI7. 

in.  b.  p.  UoU'i  Bigt.  Ii>  bv  i^ub, 

iia  in  the  Ionian  ItUndit.  with 

lllhdo. 

.  h.  p.  5'i  F.    do.         do. 

<m31.F.         do.         do. 

.  irii.  Ii.p.  10.  r.  do    do. 

do.         tlo. 

Ur.     do.        do. 

I.I.  ioIk  Dep.  In. 

nth  <M.  1817. 


J.  Adolptiut,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Sutg.  to 
the  JViiws  ■•"• 

Ho»p.  A».  J.  Aieock,  frotr  h.  i>.  to  be  Ho«p.  As.  lo 
the  Forces,  vice  Ulnck,  dcau  fith  tlo. 

P.  M-Mahon,  from  h.  p.  <k>.     3Mh  do. 

. T.  Lntigh,  from  h.  p.  do. 

R.  Mdir,  from  li.  p.  4<>» 

J.  HaltriilKC,  tram  h.  11.  do. 

———  M.  M'Dcniiott,  from  Vi.  p.  do- 

= — •  J.  Millar,  from  h.  p.  do. 

^^— ^  F..  PlcVctu,  from  h.  p.  do« 

— —  J.  lull,  from  h.  p.  to  bo  Hoap.  A4.^lay| 

tho  Force*,  vice  M'Ucnnott,  oauicelled. 

Exchanges, 
Ot.  Lt  Col.  G.  FitalmmonB,  from  17  F.  with 

Jor  Beck,  67  K.  ,  ,    „ 
Parkin-ton,  from  33  F.  with  Br«T,  | 

Lt.  Col.  Crook«luiniu,  h.  ji.  II.  P. 
MaStw  W.  C.  Campbell,  from  6B  F.  with  Brev. 

LoL  Darley,  h.  p.  tiS  F. 
Biev.  Major  Marke.  from  .57  F.  roc.  diff,  with 

CapL  1ieavi<ide,  h.  p.  3u  P. 
Capt.  llicharflwn.  from  'M  Dr.  Hie.  dIff.  with  Capt. 

SVildmiui,  h.  i>.  7  Dr. 
(Jregorv,  from  5J  K.  -with  Caft.  Kent,  Rifle 

Urtpule 

Jaeknon,  from  .S7  F.  rec.  diiT.  with  Capt- 

Doiiiddaon,  h.  p. 

tockburn,  from  HO  F.  rec.  dlif.  wiiii  Capt^ 

Mathews,  h.  p.  t7  P. 
Cnild.  frn.  77  P.  With  CapU  BiadsJaw.  h.  1 

Atherton,  from   17  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Ca|i( 

Mainwarinj;,  h-p.  (^.  F 

Chaliucja,  from  C'i  F.  with  Capt-  Ru 

b.p.  .i7  P.  ,    _ 
Mai-kjiy,  from  79   F.  H!C.  diff.  witlt  Ca 

VouiiK,  h.  p.  ai.  F. 
Fletcher,  from  IL  York  Baugcn,  with  Cafi 

Finch,  h.  p.  .IT  F.  .    ^    . 

^^ Bonuir,  from   1    Ceylon   fU^.    mlh  Cai*. 

r     Hamillon,  h.  p.  .■>  Ciyl.in  Kv^ 
Lieut.  Hall,  fin.  11  Or.  with  Lieut.  H:imi>i"iid,  li.p. 
Uimiplircys,  from  li  Dr.  with  Lieut.  Wil- 

toA,  h.  p. 
■  AlMip,  fiom  ii  Dr,  with  Lieut.  Joiics  «■  P- 

AbDiout,  from  3  F.  ree.  diiC  with  Lu.ul. 

Evemdem,  h.  p. 
Eyre,  bom  16  P.   rec.  diff".  with   LM-tK. 

Grant,  h.  p. 
MiiiUt,  from  21  F.  rce.  diff  with  Lieut. 

Sutherland,  h.  p. 
M'Calinan,  from  iC  if.nx.  dilT.  withLlMlt. 

Boycs.  b.  p. 
—  Hardon,  from  34  F.  iec»  diff.  wlO>  UmU 

Show,  h.  p. 
S.  Smith,  from  41  F.  i«e.  dUt  with  Lieut. 

MoiniHSHin,  b.  p. 
Imlach,  from  4.1  F.  rec  diff.  with  LSrttt. 

Piiilay,  h.p,  7G  P. 
Nanjjic,  from  47  F.  rec.  diff.  with  LleuU 

Paalcj,  h.p.7CF. 
Heid.  ftum  36  F.  tec,  dtlf.  with  Uoitt  Nes- 

bit(,  h.  p. 
Morton,  from  ."iB  F.  with  Lieut.  M<>kei«i«.', 

h.p.  .31  P. 

Tolfrey.froraCG  P.  with  Lieut.  .SvMtt,  K7  P. 

— — .  Peniirfathcr,  from  50  P.   rec.   diff.   with 

Lieut.  PrascT,  h.p. 
Campbell,  fiom  40  F.  ter,  dllt  witli  Lieut. 

<Juendc,  h,  )i. 

Dowaif.  f m.  liO  F.  with  Lieul.  Tracic,  h.  p. 

it^M.'.   fnjm  01   F,   iw.  ditt   wlUi  Lieut. 


Ciffiird,  h. 


iKSuMivan,  fiom   9ii  F,  with   Lieut,  ilc- 

phens,  h.p. 

-  ■    A  if  km,  fror;!  R.  V/ngs.  Trahi,  wilJl  UeuL 
Wftii'  ■  . 

J  r,  Ot.  roc.  thff.  willi  Lieul. 

Th(...i  .■  F, 

— -  1. iiMu  M  Dt.T««  lUC  with  Lhiui. 

(Jtwav,  (1,  J., 
iiiiiinn,  from  »  F.  k«.  dill'.  wlUi  LicuL 

Ni'rrn.iii,  li,  i>,  *)  p. 

IJniok.  fDom  C  F.  r«c.  Jiff,  with   Lieut. 

Uouatny,  li.  p. 

Sim;,  h.ini  .s  IT.  rec  Uitf.  with  Liem.  Biu- 

ixn-.  '■ 
I  Miu  ta  F.  lo.  dilt  with  Llmt. 

lirii!  ' 
Mi.i;ia!t;i.  tin  SIT   KC.  iHIT  KvrtJMlk. tuji. 


you  that  i  have  resolved  upon  calling  b 
council,  to  be  held  on  Monday  lirst,  for  the 
purpose  of  snbmitdng  to  them  a  proposal 
for  appointing  a  committee  to  meet  with 
tbe  prindpal  iahabiiants  of  Dtindee,  to  con- 
cert  ineas\i?GS  Cot  DiBkin^;  an  application  to 
the  king  in  couacil.  to  gmnt  n  comtitution 
fin-  this  borough,  siniiLir  to  the  constitution 
lately  giv«n  to  Momrow,  if  it  shnll  be  ap- 
prov<:d  of  by  tlie  burgesses  of  Dundee.^ 
I  have,  &C.  Alex.  Riddocq. 

To  David  Blair,  jun.  and  David 

Miln,  Esquires,  Dimdee." 

13. — Tbe  Michaehnas  Head  Court  of 
Freeholders  of  KenJrewshtrc  was  held  on  the 
7(h  inst.  at  Henfrew.  There  were  39  new 
claims  for  enrolment,  of  which  two  were 
withdrawn,  3()  sustained,  and  11  rejected. 

Severel  copies  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
ScriptnrtK  in  the  Hiiwlostance,  Sanscrit, 
Bengalee,  Afahratta,  OrissB,  and  Chinese 
langungci^,  a  copy  of  CoUoiiuiesi  in  Ben- 
galee, and  a  few  of  the  cirmlar  letters  which 
are  printed  and  circulated  in  India,  have 
been  presented  by  the  Ilcv.  Or  Ryland  of 
Bristol,  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  to  the  library  belonging  to  tlie  Stu- 
dents in  Divinity,  under  tbe  liev.  Dr  Law- 
son,  SeUrirk.  A  very  elegant  copy  of  the 
Arabic  Bible  liaa  also  been  prescntcid  to  the 
satnc  library  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown, 
Dalkdtl^ 

Jurmile  DcpravHy, — Last  week,  the  shop 
of  Mr  George  Etsdalc,  baker  in  Dalkeith, 
was  entered  about  eiglit  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, by  a  boy  not  exceeding  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  robbed  the  till  of  £3  in  silver ; 
and,  aliliough  (by  his  own  confession)  he 
saw  the  shopkeeper  in  an  adjoining  room, 
had  the  audacity  to  creep  softly  round  the 
counter,  and  carry  oiT  its  contents  to  an  ad- 
joining entry,  wliere  it  was  divided  amongst 
fotu-  other  accomplices  and  himself,  all  of 
whom  were  under  his  own  age.  After  exam- 
ination before  the  Sheriff",  idl  the  boys  were 
dismissed,  except  the  actual  thief,  John 
Torrance,  who  was  sent  to  Bridewell  for 
six  months, 

16^ — The  circumstance  lotely  stated,  of 
two  flag  stones  being  displaced,  by  inusli- 
rooms  growing  under  them,  at  Diuingstokc, 
has  been  farther  veriiicd  by  a  repetition  of 
the  sing^trity,  on  Tues^day  se\-night,  when 
another  stone  was  removed  from  a  like  cause. 
I'here  were  hundreds  of  visitors  to  sec  tlte 
remarkable  fact. 

Ditudft;  Ckc.  14— The  Town  Council 
met  yesterday,  when  Provost  Riddoch,  jifYcr 
making  a  long  address  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  concluded  with  the  following  mo- 
tion :— 


That  the  Cooneil  ahui  eui  m'neeting  of 
the  Bnrge&ua  of  Dundee,  resident  within 
the  royalty,  or  actually  carry' '^"  •■"  'rade 
there,  though  resident  in  the  -  !>e 

held  in  the  Steeple  Church,  n:  am  --Jay, 
the  29th  curt  at  eleven  o'clock,  forenoon, 
for  appointing  a  connnittee  of  their  nomber 
to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Coandl, 
for  the  purpose  of  frxming  a  new  set  or  ooo- 
stitution  for  Dundee,  nmuar  to  the  one  late- 
ly given  to  Montrose,  to  be  afterwords  nib- 
mitted  to  the  Council  and  Burgesses  for  dieir 
approbation  ;  and  when  approved  of,  that  a 
petition  by  the  Council,  and  all  parties  con, 
cemed,  snail  be  fortltwith  presented  to  the 
King  in  Council,  praying  his  Majesty  to 
sanction  and  confirm  tlie-alteration  so  agreed 
tipon. 

This  motion  was  carried  tinantmously ; 
and,  as  the  whole  of  the  Council  si^ed  me 
minutes,  every  objection  and  drawing  back 

on  their  part  is  precluded.     '"' •■   tvory 

moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Fj  'ch, 

which  was  secondeil  by  Dr;U'  ,  iind 

carried  unanimously.  The  guildry  arc  to 
meet  with  the  Dean  to-morrow,  when  the 
books,  papers,  and  funds,  are  to  be  deliviiT- 
ed  over  to  them. 

At  the  Aberdeen  Michaelmas  Head 
Coiut,  not  less  than  twenty-seven  gentlemen 
were  added  to  the  roll  of  freeholders  of  lliat 
«oiinty. 

to — On  Thursday  morning  last,  an  nn- 
mense  whale  was  found  at  sea  by  the  fistier- 
men  of  North  Sunderland,  which,  after  great 
exertion,  they  succeeded  in  towing  on  shore 
at  the  pier  of  that  place.  Besides  tlic  shoal 
OSfimcrt  lately  killed  in  the  Tay,  iliis  is  the 
fourth  vhok  which  has  been  found  on  our 
coast  this  season. 

We  understand  that  the  areas  at  the  cast 
end  of  the  Regent's  Bridge  have  been  sold 
tor  £10,000,  whidi,  with  £25,000  received 
for  those  formerly  sold,  make  the  tramenee 
sum  of  £36,000  for  the  whole  areas. 

The  Kdinburgh  Qas  Liglit  Company  com- 
mcnced  laying  the  pij^s  for  lighting  the  city 
in  North  Bridge  Street  on  Monday,  and 
yesterday  a  similar  operation  begun  in  South 
Bridge  Street.  The  pipes  are  of  cast  iron, 
and  three  Inches  in  diameter  inside. 

23. — The  second  Wet  Dock  at  Leith  has 
just  been  completed,  which,  being  of  equal 
capacity  to  the  first,  must  add  much  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  sliipping  of  tlie  port. 
A  very  handsome  swivel  bridge  has  been 
placed  across  tlie  entrance  from  tlie  Hrst  to 
the  second  dock  ;  and  in  place  of  flood-gates, 
a  vessel  of  a  particular  construction  is  pre- 
paring, which  may  be  sunk  or  raised  at 
pleasure  in  ifie  gateway. 
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AGRICULTURAL  UEPOllT. 


Fanner  U  a  man  of  man^  borows.  In  January  the  verdure  of  hiK  inftot  wlieat 
blenes  his  eyes ;"  in  March  it  is  drawn  from  tlie  gruund  by  the  alternate  frosts  of  the 
;ht,  and  the  tiiawR  of  the  mid-d.-iy  sun  ;  and  in  April  it  l(H>k:3  Uke  a  pye*bnld  horse. 
I  care  and  precaution  may  poison  the  smut,  but  tlic  seeds  of  tlie  mildew  may  be  cher. 
iKd  by  mcMst  vreatfaei  in  Auguiit ;  tliey  are  perhaps  every  where,  and  may  be  blomi 
Dm  his  neighbour's  hedge  often  when  he  thinks  the  day  is  his  own.  The  rains  in 
eptember  spoil  the  iinest  crop  by  springing  the  grain  in  the  ear. 

His  oats  are  eradicated  by  the  grub  and  wirc-tcorm  ;  tlity  are  Btunted  by  the  drought 
I  mnimer— shaken  by  the  winds — rotted  by  the  rains — and  blasted  by  the  frosts  of 
tumn. 

He  sows  his  barley  early,  and  it  is  choked  by  runchrt  and  ikcUoch,  at  the  young  , 
IBSMS ; — he  «ows  it  Utcr,  and  it  is  withered  by  the  east  wind  in  May  ; — lie  drives  it  ia 
iriy,  and  tlie  calm  before  the  equinoctial  gale  makes  it  heat  in  the  stack ; — he  lets  it 
enuun  longer  in  the  ttook,  but  tlie  storm  comes  aome  days  sooner  tlian  usual,  and  sool^J 
e  sheaves  to  the  lieart — it  springs,  and  the  brewer  refuses  to  give  money  for  it.  |1 

By  diot  of  great  exertion  of  man  and  horse,  he  gets  a  tield  of  turnips  Hnishc*]  on  »'] 
Ifttuiday  night ;  and,  on  the  tltird  Sunday  of  June,  he  walks  out  in  tlie  morning  to' 
Kditate  and  look  at  a  park  he  had  sown  the  week  before.     The  morning  mm  shines 
jilant  the  field,  and,  as  he  sees  eadi  drill  striped  witli  a  small  line  of  young  plants,  bis^ 
'es  glisten  as  he  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  industry.    Eight  days  after  he  comes  again. 
It  his  turnips  arc  devoured  by  the  jumping  beetle. 

On  his  other  fields  they  grow  and  prosper ;  he  amuses  himself  after  a  fatiguing  da| 
ith  reckoning  what  money  they  will  return  him,   when  he  diall  have  sold  his  bullocks  i 
jApril.  well  fed,  have  his  ewes  well  lambed,  and  bis  hogs  in  good  condition.     But  a  blac 
frost  in  December  settles  accounts  with  him. 

In  all  quarters,  for  it  is  a  very  serious  subject,  the  present  season  has  been  tlie  mc 

trying  for  the  farmet  (to  say  nothing  of  his  natural  enemies  the  rest  of  the  commnnity>3 

that  the  oldest  of  the  profession  ever  witnessed  ;  we  mean  tr^-ing  for  iiis  patience,  fortitude«j 

and  etiiianiinity.     A  fine  open  winter  was  followed  by  a  mild  dry  seL>d^me.     But  al'>_ 

tiiougii  every  one  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  danger,  and  did  nut  fail  to  prcacli  care  and' 

caution  to  lii»  ndghbouis,  yet  great  part  of  the  seed  sown  proved  defective ;  and  besides  a 

great  part  of  the  oat-brairdy  which  are  the  constant  followers,  it  would  appear,  of  a  cold 

and  frosty  harvest,  or,  as  some  allege,  almost  synonymous  with  it.    The  month  of  May, 

and  early  part  of  June,  were  cold  and  tuifavoumble,  and  the  country  was  already  doomed 

Id  endure  the  effects  of  another  late  harvest.     In  the  last  fortnight  of  June,  however, 

(borrowed  seemingly  from  some  soutliern  regiont  vegetation  advanced  with  a  rapidity 

tfiat  was  the  constant  theme  of  conversation.     Pastiuei  instantly  overgrew  their  stock  ; 

die  wheat  and  barley  hastened  to  throw  out  an  uncommonly  prorouing  ear,  and  the  grub* 

eaten  fields  of  oats  even  were  gradually  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  for  the  stealing, 

as  it  is  called  in  5k:otlBnd,  had  been  imprecedcnted,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  stalks  being 

found  springing  from  one  root.     In  tact,  a  new  appearance  was  tlirown  over  all  nature, 

and  another  montli  of  such  weather  woiUd  have  secured  an  early  and  abundant  harvert  ; 

but  in  this  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  were  disappointed.     Tlic  succeeding  month  was 

cold  and  wet,  and  the  change  liad  a  corresiwnding  effect  upon  vegetation.     The  wheat  and 

barley  came  into  flower  during  dark  and  rainy  weather,  the  eiftcts  of  which,  wc  ore  afraid, 

are  not  yet  fully  icnown.     The  spikets  on  an  ear  of  wheat  are  in  two  rows.     When  tiie 

ear  has  ripened,  in  favourable  circumstances,  there  are  three  grains  in  each  of  these  ; 

fiixn  our  own  inquiries  in  harvest  we  of^en  found  but  one,  and  many  were  altogether 

abortive.     We  bdieve  barley  after  all  to  be  the  best  crop. 

Oati  are  the  principal  crop  in  Scotland.     Before  harvest  cotmnenced,  it  was  observed, 

by  the  generality,  who  always  moke  hasty  conclusions,  that  this  grain  was  thin,  and  had  on> 

ly  spindled  up  into  straw ;  but  the  panicle  was  UDCommonly  well  branched,  and  when 

it  came  to  the  sickle  the  stocks  rose  thick  behind  the  reapers.     What  was  cut  before  the 

1st  of  October  will  turn  out  prolific  and  of  good  quality ;  but  the  morning  of  tiiat  day 

showed  ice  upon  the  shallow  pools.     On  the  mornings  of  the  2d  and  4th,  tlie  frost  was  sttll 

more  severe,  the  thermometer,  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  indicating  a  cold  several  dis- 

grees  below  freezing,  and  the  high  and  cold  lands  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  rest  of 

the  country.     After  much  inquiry,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  one  half  of  the  oat  crop 

was  uncut  at  the  end  of  September,  and  tliat  all  that  part  has  sustained  a  loss  of  one  half 

its  value,  and  even  at  this  date  there  is  still  a  considerable  proportion  in  tlie  field.     This 

HHants  to  a  great  deficiency,  but,  unlike  lost  year,  the  crop  in  England  is  above  an  average, 

^^^^^cellent  quality,  and  our  own  potatdCK  are  extremely  good  ;  a  great  breadth  was  plaiit- 

BQ%and  they  liave  nrvcr  been  more  pmlitic :  and,  besides,  all  our  people  are  now  eni^yed. 

W        Beans  and  pease  ore  a  very  deficient  crop. 

I         The  wheat-broird  is  generally  well  ^ke  gf,  although  lost  year  was  hardly  more  unfu- 
I     vounblc  fot  working  the  fallows. 
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DIllTHS,  MAUniAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 
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BIHTHS- 

Oct-  4.  At  CMon,  the  Marchioness  of 
Ely.  B  son.— 5.  Kight  Hon.  Lady  Coroliiic 
Ann  Mscdonalil  of  Clonranold,  a  daughter. 
—7.  At  London,  tlie  Lidy  of  tlie  lion. 
Charles  Law,  a  daughter.'-^.  At  London, 
die  lady  of  James  Kinloch,  Esq.  of  Bruos* 
wick  square,  a  son. — 9.  At  Hampton  Court, 
the  lady  of  Capt.  Walker,  R.  N.  a  son. — 
11.  At  Pcrmoy  House,  the  lady  of  Sir  J. 
Anderson,  Bart,  a  daugliCcr.— 1 2.  At  Sond- 
gatc,  tlie  lady  of  CapL  W.  Hamilton,  a  son. 
— li.  At  Monreitli  House,  Lady  Maxwell 
of  Monreith,  a  daughter— 15.  At  Mimshes, 
Stewortry  of  Kirkcudbright,  Mrs  Maxwell 
of  Munshes,  a  son. — 16.  At  Lewes,  the  lady 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Ross, 
K.C.  B.  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  a 
son.— At  Hatton  Coitle,  the  lady  of  Garden 
DuA*.  Esq.  a  son.— The  lady  of  G.  H.  Jock- 
con,  Eh].  o{  Glenmore,  a  son. — In  North 
Queen  Street,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Andrew  Ha- 
milton, a  daughter. — 17.  At  Old  Aberdeen, 
Mrs  Col.  Forbes,  a  daughter. — 19. 
Kelly,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  CoL  ~ 
a  daughter — 20.  In  Dublin  Street, 
bui^,  the  lady  of  Major  Alston,  a  son* — 
In  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Grant,  a 
son. — 21.  At  Woodbine  Cottage,  nrixton 
Hill,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  CoL  Mackenzie,  a 
aon.— 83.  At  Sporle,  the  lady  of  tlie  Hon. 

and  Rev.  A.  Turnour,  a  daughter 27.  At 

Castle  Craig,  tlie  Hon.  Lady  Gibson  Cor- 
nuchael  of  Stirling,  a  son. — 80.  At  Orniiston 
Hall,  the  (?ounte&s  of  HopeUtun,  a  son.>-> 
30.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Trotter,  Northum- 
berland Street,  a  daughter. — Mrs  Laing 
Meosoa  of  Llndcrtis,  a  daughter. 

MAQBIAOES. 

Feb.  ♦.  At  Tirhoot,  Bengal,  John  Mori- 
GOD,  Esq.  M.  D.  to  Anne,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Major  Sloane  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service. — ?2.  At  the  house  of 
Duncan  Ctunpbcll,  Esq.  Fatna,  Bengal, 
Henry  Middleton,  Esq.  of  tlie  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Service,  to  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  ^fajor•Gcne^ll  Sir  D.  Auch. 
terlony,  Bart.  K.C.B. 

Oct.  1.  At  Hampstead,  Lees  Shaw,  Esq. 
of  Luu»Ifl''8  Inn,  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Shaw,  Esq.  of  Dublin,  to  Caroline  Cecilia, 
eldest  diuighter  of  William  Chippendal, 
Esq,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  Liucohi's  Inn 
Fidds.— 2.  At  Edinburgh,  Rev.  James 
Yorstoun,  minister  of  Hoddom,  toMarg.vet, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Currie  Carlyle, 
Ecq.  of  Brydekirk 7.  At  Liverpool,  Jona- 
than Andrew,  Esq.  of  Hcndhnm  Hall,  I.anca- 
shirc,  U>  Hannah,  only  daughter  of  tlic  late 
Thomas  Smith,  £m].  of  LivcrpouL-.-£ai'l 


of  Dcsart,  to  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of 
Maurice  N.  O'Connor,  Esqi — 9.  At  Ed. 
monton,  Pearson  Thompson,  Esq.  son  «f 
Henry  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Cheltenhomi  to 
Dorothy,  thiid  daughter  of  the  lat£  Willijm 
Scott,  Esq.  of  Austin  Friars.— At  St  Ao. 
drcw'fi,  HerUbrd,  Samuel  Newboukl,  job. 
Esq.  of  Sheffield,  to  Hannah,  youngest 
daughter  of  P.  C.  Searaucke,  Esq. — 13.  At 
Hawkhill  House,  Thomas  Kayc,  Esq. 
diant,  Rotterdam,  to  Henrietta  So] 
youngest  daughter  of  the  laic  Andrew 
eels,  Esq.  of  Leith— At  Bola^n,  Thonut 
Fenwick,  Esq.  of  Milbum  Place,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  liit«  John  Bell,  Esq.  of 
Galiowlull  House,  Northwnberlaod.— At 
Edinburgh,  Robert  Cadell,  Esq.  Bi>  '  '' 
to  Elizabeth,   eldest  daUgiiter  of   .\ 

Constable.   Esq 11.  Ac  Eolibu 

Duncan  Mackenzie,  Esq,  surgC" 
Honourable  East  India  Company'- 
to  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  Samurl  (Jrai- 
ford.  Esq — 16.  At  XewcaHtle-upon-Tyae, 
'  'esander  Renny,  Esq.  of  Riga,  to  Haniel 
ipcst,  youngest  daughter  of  Robcxt 
kston,  Esq.  of  Sunderland.— At  Lon- 
don, Edmond  Antrobus,  Esq.  nephew  of 
Sur  Edmond  Antrobus,  Bart,  to  Aiuie,  oaly 
daughter  of  tlie  Hon.  Hugh  Lindctsy  of 
Ploiston  Lodge,  and  niece  to  the  Ead  of 
Balcarros — At  Bath,  Ldeui,  CoL  D^Akj, 
of  the  royal  artillery,  to  Lady  Catharine 
Georgina  West,  sister  of  tlie  Earl  of  de 
Lawarr..— 17.  At  Albany  Street,  North 
Leith,  John  Robertson,  Esq.  merchant, 
Leith,  to  Margaret  blizabetti,  daughlex  of 
J.  J.  Lin  Mollcr,  Esq.  Hamburgh,— .At 
Clydebank,  near  Dumbarton,  Mr  John  Pol- 
lock, insurance  broker,  Edinburgh,  to  TAu- 
garet,  only  daughter  of  the  late  .Mr  Jama 
Symington,  bookseller,  Edinburgh.^— IB. 
At  Dublin,  Capt.  tlie  lion.  Jame»  Ashly 
Maude,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Albina  Biodrick, 
second  daughter  of  his  Graoe  the  Arch- 
bishop of  CadieL— 20.  At  Thurso,  W.  H. 
Torrence,  Esq.  to  Elliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
Capt.  W.  Nairn,  ICth  regU — At  Glaagow, 
Mr  James  Corbett,  merchant,  eldest  son  of 
James  Corbett,  Esq.  of  Porteriield,  to  AfaiTi 
only  daughter  of  the  Utc  William  Moncrieff, 
Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company'a 
Service. — 21.  At  London,  tlie  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Selsey,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Irby,  young- 
est daughter  of  Lonl  Boston — At  Nethcr- 
ploce,  Glasgow,  Patrick  Reid,  £«^.  of 
Hazleden,  to  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Hay,  Esq.  of  Ncthcrplaee, — 22.  At 
BrideJdi'k,  Willijuu  WootUiouse,  Esi).  of 
Lodgc-lanc  and  Toxtcth  Park,  ucox  Liver* 
pool,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Hervey,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  A  Hervey,   Vicar 
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:.>.84.  At  KJinbui^h,  Mr  D. 
bltoah,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Hnnnah 
)  ddcst  (laughter  of  Mr  Janu-s  Durn, 

,    Edinbargh, 27.    At    Stoney-hill 

it  Tbottuis  MoxtiD,  Esq.  writer,  Kdin- 
I,  to  Jnnc,  only  (lau(;hier  of  Francis 
(boo,  Esq.  writer  to  tile  signet. — At 
fk.  Ales.  Gillespie,  Ksq.  of  Sunny- 
to  Jane,  eldest  duughter  of  the  Rev. 

lenxies,  minister  of  Lanark At  Pais. 

ViUiam  Lowndes,  Esq.  of  Arthur!  ec, 
bet,  second  daughter  of  Adam  Kcir, 
kankcr — At  Carriage  Hill,  Mr  Thos. 
f  bookseller,  Paialey,  to  Margaret, 
I  daughter  of  Robert  Braid,  Ksq — 28. 
linburgh,  .lamos  Tvory,  Esq.  advocate, 

Eond  daughter  of  Alc.^.  Lowrie, 
At  London,  Lieut.'Gen.  Fredc- 
!tu8  Wethcrall,  to  Mrs  Brood, 
1 1^  Major  Broad. 

^^^  nEATHS. 

BBk  At  Bombay,  in  CoL  Smith's 
I  l^lojor  Alexander  Campbell  of  the 
Igt.  of  Bombay  infantry,  son  of  Mr 

Campbell,  surveyor  of  the  customs, 
i     He  was  unfortunately  killed  by  his 

falling  with  him  when  on  a  party  cn- 
^  the  sport  of  the  field. 
fn'h  si.  In  camp  at  Iccgaum  Toltcli 
L  Madras,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Cnpl 
I  M'l.nchlftn,  of  his  Majesty's  2d  ' 

.1  Koya!  Scots)  regiment  of 

cl  by  his  brotlier  ofliccts, 
i> ..  .;,'.  .U  Cawnixjre,  in  the  G.ith  yi 
I  age.  Major.Gcncral  Sir  John  Hors. 
K.C.B.  commanding  the  first  division 
I  field  army,  and  Colonel  of  the  3d  batu 
iLDery.  The  State  has  in  him  lost  a 
feble  and  upriglit  »;rvant;  tlie  army, 
t  its  most  distinguished  officers ;  and 
[onourablc  Order  of  the  Bath,  n  mem- 
rorthy  of  its  distinction.  He  served 
jr  thirty-nine  years  with  his  regiment 

officer,  and  was  much  employed  on 
lervice  during  the  eight  years  he  com- 
led  (he  Bengal  artillery  i  his  attention 
I  interests  was  chietiy  cxempliiied  in 
)ving  the  situation  of  the  soldier, 
bean  and  Native,  in  all  tlie  several 
pes  of  thai  extensive  and  widely  dis- 
i  oorpv.  Afler  a  service  of  forty. five 
in  various  parts  of  India,  spent  in 
t  and  unwearied  devotion  to  his  duty 
ter,  even  in  sickness,  having  enjoyed 
tdulgencc  of  one  day's  furlough,  leave, 
Icence,  from  his  professional  labours— 
iminent  officer,  whose  sound  constitu, 
'hardened  by  tcaipcrancei  had  long 
tided  with  an  extraordinary  complica. 
pf  disease,  ended  a  long  life  of  useful 
^  ihoitly  »fiex  his  return  from  field 
ie  at  Haitras.  A  man  of  stern  prin- 
I  sound  jitdgmcnt,  extensive  knowledge, 
bdcpcndent  spirit ;  his  memory  will  be 
Cted  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
long  regretted  by  those  who  were  his 
led  frieads. 
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Jrtiic  25.  At  Paris,  nfted  32,  Jean  Ftienne 
Hardouin,  the  tmnslator '  of  '*  Young's 
Night  Thoughts"  in  Krench  verse.  Ho 
also  paraphfiued  **  l-'cnelon'sTclcmaclUM;" 
translated  tlie  Fragment  of  the  91st  book  of 
Livy.  discovered  in  the  MS.  Library  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  published  a  collection  of 
Anacreon's  Poems  in  the  original  Greek 
test,  with  a  Glossary,  and  translations  into 
Latin  prose  and  verse,  and  French  prose 
and  verse. 

July  7.  At  Monteerrat,  in  his  BOth  yeafj^ 
Dr  Alexander  Hood,  speaker  of  the 
bly,  and  a  member  of  that  house  41  ym 

Aug,  10.  At  Elnntekerian,  near 
mington,  in  the  United  States  (where  he 
hod  retired  to  escape  the  odiovu  leign  of 
the  100  dajrs),  M.  Dupont  dc  Ncmoura, 
formerly  deputy  to  the  States  General,  mcm> 
bcT  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Bdles  Lettrcs,  Secretary  to  the  Provisional 
Government  at  the  Ho'-  -r  ■=—  ■-'  -p. 
pointed  by  the  King  of  '  •■r 

of  State  in  1814—1 V.   A  ■       lo 

Estate,  Island  of  Tobago,  of  a  icvc-r,  Mr 
James  Huteheton,  son  of  John  Uutcheson, 
Esq.  of  Fulbar,  Renfrewshire. — At  Amiens, 
of  a  paralytic  stroke,  in  his  7oth  year,  M. 
de  Alandobc,  Bishop  of  Amiens. — 18.  At. 
Ctaarlestown,  S.  Carolina,   Mr  Alex,  Cav, 

lont,   Lcith 21.  At  Clapham 

John   Smith,  Esq.  of  Lombard 
ker. — At  Dclhandy,  in  Glcnlivar. 
at  the  advanced  age  of  101,  John 
icsscnger  at  amis. — 23.  At  Mill- 
elburgh,   Cliurles  Stewart,  Esq. 
rly  ouminandcr  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's ship  Airljf  CnUk: ?4«  Age<l  85, 

Emma,  wife  of  F.  W.  Campbell,  £e<q.  of 
Barbreck,  K.  B.  and  of  Engledcld  Green, 
Surrey.  She  was  daughter  of  the  late  W. 
T.  Caullield,  Esq.  of  Rahunduff",  Ireland^ 
and  niece  of  Sir  Jonatlian  Cope,  Bart— >36. 
Mr  Krous,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  an 
aerostatic  exhibition,  which  much  amiued 
the  metropolis  about  two  years  aga^-2tj. 
At  'Raphoe,  of  a  typhus  fever,  aged  65, 
John  Kincaid,  Esq.  many  years  a  surgeon 
in  tlie  Kust  Iiidlu  Cowipiuiy's  service.— 30, 
At  Abinger  Hall,  near  Dorking,  in  his  82d 
year,  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.  of  die  Island  of 
Jamaica. 

Stpt.  8.  At  Constantinople,  of  a  con. 
simiption,  aged  about  50,  the  Sultana  Va- 
lide,  motlier  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mahometan  usage,  she  was 
interrMl  the  same  day.  The  Grand  Vizier, 
the  Mitiistcrs,  and  the  Digiiitariet  of  the 
Porte,  accompanied  the  funeral  procession. 
The  event  is  matter  of  great  all::  ^  rho 
Grand  Seignior,  who  was  mo^  •  t- 

tachod  to  liis  mother.  She  Inui  .icvtr  vA.tr- 
cised  tiie  least  influence  in  sute  afikirs.  All 
her  propert)',  the  annual  income  of  which 
amounts  to  a  million  of  piastres,  devolves 
on  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  Sultana  was 
a  Creole,  bom  at  Martinique,  of  respectable 
parents.  On  her  voyage  to  France,  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  tlic  merchant  vessel. 
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;npn' 

red  by  an  Algerine  Cor 

ae  a  slave  at  Algiers. 
Coiuul  offered  to  ramom  her ;  tnit  »he  ro- 
fused  her  ooiuent,  in  consequence  of  an  old 
Negress  haring  predicted  to  her  that  she 
would  become  one  of  the  greatest  princesses 
ia  the  world ;  and  notwithstanding  all  tlie 
of  her  relations,  she  persisted  in 
oning  hersdf  to  her  fate.  The  pre- 
diction of  the  Ncgrens  was  singularly  ful- 
filled. The  Sultana  is  said  to  have  been  a 
beautifiil  woman,  and  uf  fascinating  man- 
ners.—12.  At  Durham,  in  his  Hjih  year, 
William  Kirton,  Ksq.  senior  alderman  of 
(hat  oorporation,  father  of  the  city,  and  the 
oldest  housekeeper  in  the  parish  of  St  Ni- 
cbolac  He  was  elected  Mayor  in  17f^3, 
and  again  in  1795.  This  worthy  and  much 
respected  character,  whose  utmost  wi;sh  it 
was  to  do  good,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
his  fellow  citizen!),  as  well  as  by  a  very  nu- 
inc-foiH  a.ini.iuuajice.  His  humane  and 
litiiciolciu  ili^)i.»siiion,  his  pleasant  and 
iiffable  manners,  makes  his  loss  truly  la- 
mented— 21.  At  St  Pelersburgh,  Duke 
JiUcs  de  Polignac,  the  great  favourite  of 

the  unfortunate   l.ouii  XVI 22.  At  Kil- 

laahea,  near  Dublin,  Darun  dc  llobeck.-~ 
24.  At  Cork,  Edward  Allen,  Esq.  mayor  of 
tltat  city. 

0(^,  1.  At  Padilington  Rrecn,  C 
William  Talbot,  Esq.  only  son  of  Sir 
Talbot,  Bart,  of  Mickleham,  Surrey. 
Edinburgh,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
Monro,  professor  of  Anatomy  tuid 
in  the  University  of  Edinbtirgh.. 
Gray,  lisq.  ol"  Middle  Ords.— At  Crieff, 
John  Murray.  Esq.  laird  of  Ardbonie  in 
Pcrth^ire,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county.  Lieutenant  of  his  Majesty's  l-'leet, 
and  Marine  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miiBlty.  This  excellent  officer  made  some 
important  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  New 
Hidhuid — ^4.  At  Brighton,  Thos.  Walker, 
Esq.  late  of  London,  banker.— At  London, 
Thomas  Marriot,  Esq.  deputy  of  the  Wartl 
of  Broad  Street— At  Bath,  the  kdy  of  Sir 
ftobert  Kingsmill,  Bart — At  Dundee,  John 
Steele,  Esq.  surgeon  of  his  Majesty's  53d 
regt— .6.  At  Nantes,  in  France,  after  a  long 
tibieas,  Charles  Byron,  only  son  of  James 
Wedderbum  and  the    Honourable    Lady 

Frances   Webster At   Annan,   Walter 

Bell,  Esq.  of  Nethcralbia — 9.  George  Rose, 
Esq.  of  Crookliam,  near  Newbury,  Berks. 
—10.  At  Glasgow,  Andrew  Macnair,  Esq. 
in  the  74lh  year  of  his  age.?— 12.  At  Dub- 
lin, William  Harkncss,  Esq.  an  eminent 
modiant,  and  a  director  of  the  bonk  of 
Iwi^i— U.  At  Taylield,  in  the  93d  year 

of  hisiti^,  John  Berry,  Estj.  of  Tnyfidd 

At  die  Manse  of  Wester  Anstrutlur,  Mnry 
Dickson,  wife  of  the  Hcv.  Andrew  Carstnirs. 
—15.  At  his  scat  at  Melchbuyic,  the  Hon. 
Lord  St  .lohn,  Ba^>n  St  John  of  Blctsoc — 
At  Helensburgh,  Capt  James  Booth,  It.N. 
—16.  At  bis  houac  ia  Conduit  Street,  Lon- 
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E»i{.  of  Lediiullty,  v> 
Frederick  Street,  Kilr 
daughter  of  .Ai. '  " 
of  New  York.— 
shire,  after  a  liiiw.:  .. 
Esq.  of  London,      i 
tinguished  by  his  mor 
by   uncommon   affability   of  lemptr ; 
strictest  integrity  of  conduct,  blended  i 
the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  most  otde 
desire  to  as:iist  every  one  in  distrese-^At  t 
bouse,  Amelia  Place,  Bromptou,  the  Rig 
Honourable  J.  P.   Curran,  late  Me 
tlie  Rolls  in  Ireland — At  Edinburgh, 
William   Hlltot,  of  London — 22.  At  ~ 
lungton  House,  near'  Lanark,   Ludy 

Buillie,  of  Lammington 84.    At  Wt 

wich.   Colonel   PhUip  Uiou,  only  suitir 

brother  of  the  late  Captain  Edward 

R.  N. — At  Glasgow,  Mr  Hiuuphry  Bsr> 

hour,  merchant,  aged  74. — ?f>.    .At  Ab«r»^ 

deen.  Rev.  John  lioss,  as^i 

Moukton,  Ayrshire — In   ■ 

her  age,  Frances  Philadulpi.4-i,  •^^^i^Ui, 

the  late  Lieut  CoL  Hiuliuui,  of  ' 

stream  Guards,  and  sistw  ui  Lord  He 

— 3(i.  At  Edinburgh,  Ales 

~sq.  M.D 27.  At  Frogi.; 

;,  Esther  Jane,  relict  ol  (in.   i.iii-  I'd 

Richartl  Brinsley  Shorid;in. 
the  youngetit  daughter  of  the  late  ] 
'  Je,  n.  D.  of  Kirklcy,  in  the  ( 
Northumberland,  Dean  of  Wine 

At  Borrowstonness. 
Esq.  late  merchant  therc.- 
Mr  Thomas  Moftiti,  writ'  .tj 

drossan,  Jane  Agnes  Eli/.i' 
James  Grierson,  Esq.  of   I 

fries-shire 31.   At    Edi 

M'George,  relict  of  the  ii 

late  minister  of  the  Associate  Coiigregati 

Edinburgh. 

Laid;/ — At  his  house  in  Fife,  Adiutnd 
Duddingston. — At  Benares.,  K.  i.  Claude 
RiiS£«ll,  £$q-  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com. 
pany's  service. — At  Bow-wood,  the  scat  of  • 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Mr  Broad,  for 
nearly  forty  years  steward  in  the  Marquis's 
family.  Being  out  in  the  park,  on  the  day 
preceding,  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  g'ende- 
men,  he  toimd  a  dead  adder,  which  he  took  | 
up  in  hwj  Itands,  and  opened  its  mouth,  to 
shew  wlierc  the  poison  oi'  the  creature  lay; 
in  doing  this,  however,  the  subtle  matter 
cominuuicatcd  to  a  cut  in  one  of  his  fingeis. 
On  the  next  morning,  Mr  Broad  was  found 
dead  in  his  btxl,  witli  every  indication  r**^ 
having  died  from  the  effects  of  the 

tlic  arm  being  nmch  inflamed.— At  ( 

in  his  60th  year,  Dr  Odier,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  and  Fellow  of  v.irious  ItanieJ 
societies.  His  long  and  very  extensive 
practice;  liis  vuriou.s  works,  all  of  them 
esteemed  ;  aad  \m  different  courses  of  lec- 
tures, established  a  high  reputatioa. 


Oliver  di  Boyil,  rrii)icn>,  Ediubureh. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ws  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  present  our  rewlcrs  with  a  regular  monthly  ■ocount  of  ever] 
thing  connected  with  the  Acttd  Drama  in  ].ondonf  by  •  Gentleman  who  haa  Blready  jirov* 
himself  B  master  in  dramatic  criticion- 

In  an  early  Number  a  short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wti.LlAM  RUBSSLL 
ILL.D.  Autlior  of  tlic  lliittory  of  Modem  Europe,  &c  by  Dr  liivt»G. 

Probably  in  oar  next  Remarks  on  Dr  Drake'*  Sfaaktpeare. 

We  shall,  in  an  early  Number,  delight  our  readers  with  an  account  of  '*  The  remark- 
Unable  Discoveries"  of  Sin  Georoe  Stewart  Mackekzie,  Bnronet,  F.R.8.  P.f.H.I 
,  CL.R.S.IL.   F.S.A.  in  the  fielda  of  asiiociation  hitherto  so  imperfectly  facplored  by  Ant-j 

Je,  Louginua,  Thomas  Aquinas.  Hume,  Alison,  and  Jrffirvy.       T  i      '      niuit| 

[BMseia  a  tumeleis  interest  to  all  who  remember  the  irrenctible  eiii  .1  our] 

PTheatre  by  the  representation  of  Sir  Geoi^'s  great  dramatic  u  ..,.. —  il^.i-^.A. 

We  still  object  to  some  personal  remarks  in  P.  K.'s  Critique  on  Mr  West's  pidim  of  J 
I"  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.'' 


In  our  next  an  account  of  Ca| 
In  out  next  "  The  Life  of  Sir 
We  return  W.  our  beat  thanks 


>ptaii^^^^^^u)b«e 
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bservations  on  the  Polar  Ice. 
partL 
and  amusing  Paper  on  Mermaidi,* 


pother  ectraortUnury  Sea-anlmals.    Wmp^^nsert  it  in  our  February  Number. 

T,'»  translation  from  the  German  of  Stolbcig,  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

If  Viator  will  transmit  us  hi&  Manuscript  through  the  hands  of  any  Gentleman  in  Gdio- 
'burgh  or  Glasgow,  it  shall  either  be  inserted  in  an  early  Number  or  returned  to  him 
through  tlie  same  channel. 

A  Clydesmnn  writes  very  sensibly.  The  preceding  Notice  wiU  perhaps  remove  any 
^  scruples  he  entertains  on  the  point  alluded  to  m  his  letter  from  Rothesay. 

The  Opinion  of  a  late  celebrated  Judge  on  the  Marriage  Law  of  Scotland  ia  zeotived 
and  approved  of. 

We  have  some  doubts  of  tlte  originality  of  A.  D.'s  Poem,  will  he  favour  us  with  nuue  { 
'  iMMttive  assurance  of  it  ? 

Our  readers  will  receive  with  this  the  eight  pages  promised  Ln  our  last  Number,  whkti  I 
the  Binder  will  insert  in  No  V'll.  The  Binder  b  requested  10  cancel  pp.  305  and  306  at\ 
last  Number. 


OH  TttC   LATE  KATIONAL    CALAMITY. 

Tub  Nation  has  sufiered  a  loss  which 
caUa  npon  every  heart  audibly  to 
mourn  ;  a  loss  to  which  no  Ups  can 
utter  words  of  adequate  sorrow,  yet  of 
which  the  dullest  spirit  cannot  speak 
without  creating  some  portion  of  a 
nameless  and  awful  syrapathy.  The 
calamity  that  has  bowed  us  all  down 
before  it  made  us  at  once  a  brotherhood 
of  mourners^  and  all  the  millions 
great  empire,  for  a  while,  forgot 
ordinary  joys  and  griefs,  in  thedist 
ftnce  of  one  universal  passiun 
that  affliction  no  one  stood  aloof;  a> 
gainst  it  no  one  desired  privilege.  Na- 
ture, with  a  melancholy  voice,  implor- 
ed us  to  attend  tliose  Obsequies,  and  on 
the  day  when  the  Daught^  of  England 
was  consigned  to  her  ancestral  tomb, 
the  beautiful  Land,  over  which  it  was 
vainly  hopeil  she  would  long  have 
reigned  a  gracious  queen,  was  shroud- 
ed in  night-like  dorKness  for  her  sake, 
and  would  not  be  comforted. 

The  universal  grief,  with  which  the 
nation  has  deplored  its  calamity,  will 
leave  its  own  record  to  after-times  in 
the  simple  facts  that  have  served  to  ex- 
press it  Yet,  while  the  people  col- 
lectirely  mourn,  eadJi  individual  ha9 
a  solemn  pleasure  in  breathing  forth 
the  voice  of  his  own  feelings,  and  is 
desirous  that  a  more  la.sting  being 
might  be  given  to  his  love,  his  reve- 
rence, and  his  pity.  When,  from  our 
imperfect  uatiu'es,  such  emotions  shall 
begin  to  fade  away,  it  may  not  then  be 
undelightful  to  recur  to  ihe  expression 
of  our  frcbliest  sorrow,  and  so  to  bring 
over  our  long- pacified  hearts  some  of 
those  darker  dreams  which  are  now 
AoatinK  in  all  their  power  round  the 
royal  Cemetery.     That  day  will  never 
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come,  when  a  firitou's  soul  can  coldly 
think  of  her  we  lament ;  but  the  power 
of  the  dead  most  not  contend  against 
that  of  the  li\ing — ar.d  the  cohn,  not 
of  oblivion  but  of  peace,  follows  thjB 
waves  of  passion  that  are  broken  a- 
goinst  the  grave.  Tlie  time  will  ere 
long  come  to  ail— to  some  it  may  have 
come  already— when  we  shall  look 
back  with  a  kind  of  inquiring  interest 
on  the  faded  featiu'es  of  a  sorrow  once 
profound.  Now,  the  sadness  forces 
"f  upon  us,  even  in  the  turmoil  of 
lUy  existence  ;  it  accompanies  us  on 
walks  through  the  happiness  of 
nature — it  startles  us  in  tlie  bosom  of 
domestic  blessedness — it  darkens  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  House  of  God. 
It  is  now  a  haunting  passion — some- 
times  in  its  intensity  painfull  and  a- 
gonizing— but  in  iU  enduring  easence 
pure,  beautiful,  and  sublime,  and  such 
as  it  must  benefit  every  spirit  here- 
after to  indulge, 
When  memory  gives  tu  back  tlie  dead, 
Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  she  wore ! 

Britain's  grief  wai>  sublime,  for  it 
came  upon  dl  the  land  like  the  night- 
full.  Each  man  felt  that  it  was  not  from 
himself  alone  that  hope  was  tut  off, 
but  that  something  was  extinguished 
that  had  shone  for  all,  and  that  there 
was  a  pang  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
Individual — Nation.  Not  only  is  the 
|)ain  of  the  calamity  felt  us  the  same 
to  each  and  to  all ;  so  also  is  the  fear 
which  prolongs  it  into  the  future,  and 
the  love  which  carries  it  back  unto  the 
past.  None  knew  till  this  stroke  came, 
now  he  and  all  hung,  with  one  affec- 
tion, upon  their  common  Hope.  Grief 
has  disclosed  the  secret  heart  of  the 
People.  We  now  see  and  feel  how 
that  great  affection,  full  of  hope,  and 
pure  from  all  fear,  had  bc^un  to  blend 
21 
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our  common  thoughts  with  the  coming 
on  of  other  times — gathering  all  spe- 
culation, apprehensioDj  desire  ali  mo. 
tions  of  the  presaging  mind  of  the 
country,  into  one  fond,  proud,  and 
happy  expectation,  that  hung  over  Her, 
who  might  have  been  all  things  to  our 
love»  atid  to  oui  piiile,  and  to  tin  pure 
and  peacd'ul  happiness  of  the  land. 
Thus  was  the  grief  of  every  man  ex- 
panded, supported,  and  ennobled,  by 
tlie  consciousness  of  its  imiversality. 
We  biul  not  to  know,  as  ofleu  in  the 
hours  of  private  agony,  that,  while  we 
wept,  smiles  were  brightening.  We 
had  not  to  listen  to  gladsome  music 
sounding  all  round  the  desolation  of 
OKtr  souk.  A  shock  of  electricity  struck 
all  the  united  hearts  of  a  loyal  ]>eopIej 
and,  at  the  moment  we  ourselves  were 
touched,  we  knew  that  one  shudder  ran 
through  the  miyestic  soul  of  Britain. 

Ere  we  had  y«l  time  to  reflect  upon 
onr  loss,  we  felt  that  it  was  immea- 
sunble.  It  was  something  mon-  fatal 
than  the  mere  death  of  the  mighty. 
When  a  great  Etatesnian  dies,  we  know 
that  he  will  live  in  tlie  wisdom  of  his. 
counsels— and  when  a  warrior  falls 
battle,  our  grief  is  lost  in  his  glory.  Bt 
here  there  was  a  peculiar  sorrow.  In  her" 
we  beheld  the  joy,  the  innocence,  and 
beauty  of  youth,  crowned  with  the 
consummation  of  all  earthly  magnifi- 
cence ;  to  her  there  was  no  rival  Peer, 
no  similar  fieing,  no  kindred  Image. 
lliere  was  no  other  name  that  could 
make  her's  less  famiUar  to  our  hearts. 
While  she  lived,  she  was  to  our  sight 
like  the  Morning  Star ;  and  now  that 
she  is  dead,  it  is  Uke  the  extinguish- 
ment, the  annihilation  of  some  bright 
existence. 

All  minds,  whatever  might  be  their 
icture,  felt  alike  on  this  calamity  ; 
the  lowest  were  elevated  by  their 
_  ef  to  the  side  of  the  most  lofty.  In 
ordinary  seasons  we  look  up  to  any 
great  good  with  a  deep  and  gratet\il 
sense  of  the  present,  knowing,  but  not 
dwelling  on  the  promise  of  the  future. 
But  now  every  eye  was  bent  forward, 
and  as  love  and  joy  are  fearleu,  we 
saw  there  visions  only  of  surpassing 
happiness.  What  is  beautiful  or  sa- 
cred seems  also  iin-iolable.  The  more 
hope  there  is  pledged  on  any  one  head, 
iho  lisj  thought  of  fear  is  there  that 
•  '  i;iy  be  touched.  The  noblest 

)n  i  I  III' noblest  nation  upon  earth 
wt-jt-  grtlherwl  round  the  radiant  tbrc- 
bead  of  (lie  Princvbi> ;  and  they  aliuocit 


thought  of  her  as  a  creature  that  wai 
immortal.  What  had  death  to  do  witli 
»ucb  a  being  >  Wherever,  in  her  ear- 
Iter  childhood,  slie  gleamed  upon  ui, 
it  was  like  unclouded  sanshin->  ■•'^,1 
every  eye  was  gladdened.  Tl 
the  days  of  free  and  iiiuoiur 
fottion,  when   the  n  ct 

Albion   loved,   and  ■     :.   liln 

some  happy  shepherdeit«  in  uue  of  ha 
own  peaceful  valliea.  Then  was  tbi 
bridal  hymn  chanted  by  a  rejoicing 
people,  aiul  they  waited  for  the  hour 
when  the  mother's  heart  was  to  be 
blessed.  If  ever  we  thought  of  death 
at  all,  it  was  as  the  faded  misery  of  a 
dream- — an  empty  nan^e— a  powerkas 
phantom— a  stranger,  that  aarat  not 
intrude  on  such  consecrated  happiness. 
But  he  came  at  coce  into  the  dwelling 
of  Idnga  ^— the  calm  prayera  oi  the  Ita- 
ly Mother's  resignation  were  o 
ing,  and  Providence,  mighty, 
and  inscrutable,  bound  lul  our 
ttic  frozen  chillnesa  of  one  wide  de»- 
pair. 

We  cannot  now  tell,  even  unto  oiu'- 
ilves,  the  feelings  that  Rrst  assailed  us. 

'>lind  and  indefinite  distress  fell  up* 
of  us — a  feeling  of  aonne  oiril, 
limits,  form,  and  tendency  were 
ohScure  and  unknown,  but  an  evil 
which,  in  the  midst  of  its  darkiiessi 
had  features  that  were  terrible.  We 
can  look  and  reason,  till  this  undctined 
nature  of  evil  seems  to  settle  into  the 
shape  of  such  positive  mischief  as  time 
may  bring,  in  consequence  of  this  event. 
But  that  dark  apprehetvsion  of  the  soul 
was  of  much  more  than  we  shall  ever 
see  ;— it  was  of  all  the  poasible  good 
which  that  moment  took  away,  'rlus 
is  the  evil,  this  is  the  loss,  that  can- 
not be  measured.  Positive  calamity 
is  measured,  known,  and  endured ; 
but  the  future  good  lost  is  illimitable, 
as  hope  and  imagination  ;  it  is  a  pain 
against  which  the  soul  hath  no 
strcngtli ;  and  the  wider  the  range  of 
her  faculties,  the  wider  is  the  sweep 
of  hor  desolation. 

Men,  in  the  first  moments  of  any' 
great  Mlamity  which  falls  upon  them 
ail,  feel  as  thev  never  can  feel  again. 
They  feel  vritli  a  truth  and  evi- 
dence of  knowledge,  which  they  can- 
not alYerwards  recover.  That  con- 
sent of  passion  which  fills  all  hearts, 
enlarges  all.  There  is  greatness  and 
power,  in  each  single  bosom,  given  to 
that  joy,  or  tiear,  or  grief,  wliieh  riiet 
in  concert  with  the  joy,  the  fttu,  w 
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OnntUDbered  men.  In 
times  tliere  is,  in  the  tliacerJitiient 
ighty  t'eclings,  wisilom  and  di- 
dh.  There  is  an  action  of  what 
latest  geniuE  earth  ever  produo- 
Icd,  "  the  prophetic  soid  of  the 
land  dreffliuln^  otk  things  to 
"  Evil  and  good  then  are  seen 
sir  magnitude,  iu  their  height, 
heir  depth.  Lofty  truth  is  iu- 
ble  to  cammon  men ;  hopes  of 
f  imagination  become  the  pur- 
«f  oonuuan  life  ;  and  dread,  and 
llHon,  and  hatred,  and  ven> 
f,  or  pvsaioaate  love  and  reve- 
1  worship,  arc  aroused  towards 
IS,  whidi  the  callous  heart  of  or- 
j  existence  endured  without  re- 
r,  or  enjoyed  without  gratitude. 
rith  something  of  this  power  of 
ml  that  men  have  felt  under  tliis 
Hy ;  «nd  though  they  might  not 
words  for  them,  yet  liere  the 
ihts  of  many  common  minds  have 
the  annc  as  theirs  that  move  in 
d  imagination, 
that  great  joys  and  great 
uc  the  moral  temper  of  a 
t.  All  events  that  agitate 
9  purify  and  invigorate  the 

is  merey  shewii  in  the  dirert 
Dsatioin  of  I'rovidence.  Every 
lit)'  is  not  a  curse — nor  to  a  great 
^l  people,  even  in  the  midst  of 
ml  aifliction,  is  there  such  a 
as  despair.  On  what  does  the 
Iwell,  with  the  most  perfect  pae- 
as  it  travels  through  the  record- 
Btory  of  man  ?  On  the  wicked- 
of  tyrants-^on  the  debasements 
spotism — on  the  overthrow  of  op- 
Ion — on  mighty  victories — on  ta- 
Ki — on  conrulaivc  revolutions 
death  of  the  mighty — on  all 
thqiiukc  voice"  of  a  nation's 
Ifttlon— on  the  desert-silence  of  a 
b's  fesr.  Such  are  the  materiolB 
rhtch  active,  as  well  as  contcro- 
re  Ejnrits  teed  throughout  end- 
(eiwratious.  Great  men  are  ere- 
and  great  thoughts  engendered, 
bose  events  in  the  history  of  il- 
iouB  nations,  that  have  been  most 
with  mighty  issues  either 
of  cvU.  Was  that  battle,  in 
>e-shattering  king  was 
rious  merely  because 
''  nn  end  siccom- 
>  .  and  feelings, 

,  -wi   -   .  .  ai   that  field  of 
the  soul   of    this    I^nd, 
add  cenlurit^   lo 


duration  a-t  a  Kingooin.     Of  thai , 
event  no  Poet  could  siieak,  for  the  in<. 
spiration  of  commoa  men  outshone  i 
the  very  creation  of  Genius  i<^lf(| 
and  a  sorrow,  and  a  pride,  a  weight  of  j 
passion,   and   a   depth  of  tears,   waft 
stirred  up,  which  subsided  at  lost  into  A  J 
grand  and  awful  composurt. — tliat  bo«  * 
spoke  the  increased  power  and  loujeM 
ty   of   the  national    characta*.     The  i 
Death  uf  Her  who  was  so  lately  tlie  j 
glory  of  our  land  can  scarcely  be  con-* 
templated  in  a  light  less  impreKive.] 
Here,  indeed,   there  was  defeat  audi 
overthrow — llie  hopeless  disarray  ofl 
proud,    and    aspiring,    uud    feurlesv^T 
fancies;  and  every  head  stooped,  aC| 
low  as  death,  in  the  prostration  of  it 
misery.     But  when  all  those  iigoniesy.^ 
and  all  this  distraction,  are  relieveil- 
fear  it  not,   but   that  thoughts  wil 
arise  from  the  Aisle  where  our  Hop 
lies  buried,  as  consolator)-,  as  purify* 
ing,as  strengthening,  andas  ennobling 
as  any  that  could  touch  our  hearbi,^ 
could  we  yet  behold  her  issuing 
pomp,  and  in  beauty,  from  the  Gal 
"her  Palace. 

there  be  any  truth  in  these  feel 
now  but  too  feebly  expresscd^l 
there  is  sometlung  iu  the  poaacssion 
of  regal  nii^jeety  truly  glohous  to  the 
imagination,  and  which  must  be  hal- 
lowed in  the  thoughts  even  of  auster- 
est  wisdom.  How  subUme  the  des- 
tuiy  of  a  king,  who  has  a  kingly  soul ! 
He  stands  not  aloof  from  the  hearia 
that  burn  towards  him ;  he  is  not 
deaf  to  that  mighty  voice  of  loyalty 
and  love  tliat  at  all  times  is  sounding 
from  the  deptlis  of  his  empire.  Ima- 
gine a  being  of  high  faculties,  and  ele- 
vated thoughts,  born  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  and  rejoicing  in  tiis 
birthright.  In  all  the  gladness  and 
exultation  of  youth,  he  looks  abroad 
over  a  shining  world,  of  which  he  him- 
self ia  the  prime  Hope — the  ruling 
Soul.  He  has  read  of  Princes,  for 
whose  glorious  sakes  tlie  land  which 
tliey  blessed  has,  iu  tlie  day  of  danger, 
heaved  as  with  an  earthquake.  He 
has  felt  and  understood  the  character 
of  his  people,  in  whose  eyes,  and  iu 
whose  nesrts,  a  base  prince  is  as  no- 
thing; but  who,  when  they  behold 
un  Uie  royal  seat  a  Being  fit  to  mlc 
»iver  theni — a  Being  Bold,  Fearlens, 
Magnanimous,  and  Free — will  not  in- 
deed (all  down  and  wor^ip  him  (tor 
Britons  shew  not  their  love  in  the 
bmding  of  the  kncce)  but  who  will 
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ftUnd  erect  near  his  throne,  in  open 
and  oonBdcnt  oifbction,  and,  if  need 
be,  pour  round  it  in  defence  a  river  of 
their  life')!  blood.  Yesj  the  prospect 
of  life  to  a  young  prinw,  who  teels 
that  embodied  being  of  his  people, 
and  his  own  participation  in  their 
power — and  whose  mind,  by  innocence, 
and  purity,  and  hope,  is  free  and  un- 
shackled in  its  joy,  is  doubtless  the 
most  glorious  and  exalteil  that  can  be 
set  before  a  human  being.  And  can 
we  doubt  that  She  whom  we  lament 
would  have  been  such  a  Queen  ?  We 
Jcnow  the  august  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  virtue,  and  religion,  in  which 
Her  young  spirit  grew  and  prospered  ; 
wc  know  that  she  had  prayed  for  Di- 
vine illumination  over  those  majestic 
feelings  which  her  own  noble  nature 
inspired;  we  know  that  never  was  her 
enthusiastic  soul  so  filled  with  rapture, 
US  when  she  brooded  over  the  great- 
ness and  the  glory  of  hur  coimtry ; 
nnd  well  truly  docs  it  become  us  now 
to  return  to  her  our  last  melancholy 
J  reward,  and  to  prostrate  our  souls  be- 
fifore  the  Tomb  of  Her,  who  loved  " 
for  our  sakes,  and  felt  iu  the  chi 
(■of  her  people  tiie  chief  glory 
[.earthly  destiny. 

Such  reflections  will  not  be  deem- 
Vd  out  of  place  by  those  who  have 
Ivonsiilered  the  nature  of  tlie  feelings 
rith  which  the  People  of  this  Coun- 
firy  are  accustomed  to  regard  their 
"tings.  With  the  good  and  wise, 
Floyalty  is  a  virtue,  for  it  is  felt  by 
them  with  a  strength  projjortionetl 
to  tile  worth  of  its  object.  Never  in 
this  land  was  a  good  Prince  defrauded 
of  his  just  glory — never  was  a  bad 
Prince  beloved.  Here  a  king  has  no 
need  to  look  to  the  voice  of  posterity. 
His  own  age  pronounces  judgment 
npon  him ;  and  though  that  judgment 
may  bt  modified,  it  is  irrevocable. 
The  soul  of  the  nation  looks  back  to 
its  noblest  Kings  for  the  support  of  its 
own  virtues  ;  nor  should  we  now  have 
been  rational  lovers  of  monarchical 
power,  had  we  not  hud  illustrioiis 
names  to  gaze  upon,  which  give  a 
fonsecration  to  our  loyalty.  So  feel 
we  now  towards  Her  who  is  dead. 
Had  slic  died  in  all  the  beauty  of  her 
youth — in  all  the  glory  of  her  high  es- 
tate— aye,  even  under  those  awliil 
vircumstanccs,  which  to  think  of  is 
Hgony — yet  had  she  not  been  pure  and 
piotis,  kind,  generous,  and  of  a  lof\y 
mind — our  tears  would  indeed  even 


then  have  flowed,"  IMR  wey  would 
have  been  dried  up,  and  our 
Yvould  then  only  have  been  the  grirf' 
that  is  due  to  mortality.  But  we  oa 
compare  our  dead  Princess  with  oo 
sisters,  or  our  wives,  or  with  those  to 
whom  we  may  be  betrotlied.  Asi 
while  we  do  so,  it  will  be  witli  a  dc«{v 
er  love  towards  the  living,  breslhal 
from  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  Perhni 
the  hearts  of  some  were  kept  at .»  dis. 
tance  from  Her,  when  in 
she  walked  through  the  gro^ 
greatness.  But  we  are  all  I: 
now.  The  distinctions  of  s- 
forgotten;  and  we  are  privilegcil  bjr 
nature  to  embrace  Her  in  the  grave. 
We  image  Her  now  not  on  the  ThrOM 
of  England,  where  wc  hoped  she  wn 
to  sit — not  with  the  diadem  rtmod 
her  forehead,  which  it  would  have  » 
well  become — not  with  the  robes  rf 
royalty,  which  she  would  have  worn 
with  such  Quccn-like  statelincBs— but 
we  call  on  her  from  the  damp  and 
dripping  vault — from  the  cold  coffin 
and  the  motionless  Pall ;  and  in  tlie 
silence  that  comes  back  npon  uur 
earts,  we  feel  how  profound  was  our 
ive  for  her,  the  good^  the  beautifVil| 
and  the  pious. 

When  we  think  on  Her  as  she  was, 
without  exaggeration,  we  feel  what  we 
have  lost.  There  is  no  conceivnbifi 
limit  to  the  power  over  the  mind, 
character,  happiness,  virtue,  and  ex- 
altation of  n  People,  which  may  be 
in  the  reign  of  a  monarch  high  of 
soul,  and  whom  the  hearts  of  lliat 
People  love.  In  war  and  in  pea«»— 
in  his  own  court,  and  in  every  home- 
in  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Hlustrioos 
of  the  Land — in  the  joy  of  geniua— in 
the  gladness  of  soul  of  common  meit— 
in  the  sublime  confiding  conscioasnesc 
of  good — in  ways  unknown  and  un- 
imaginable— will  the  influence  of  that 
One  Spirit  spreod  itself  over  the  Eatdi. 
There  was  something,  indeed  mneli. 
of  this  promise  to  the  People  of  our 
Land — and  in  their  grief  there  was 
the  feeling  and  understanding  of  sudi 
good  lost.  The  attachment  we  bear 
to  her  father,  .and  oiu*  reverential  love 
for  her  grandsirc,  were  carried  on  to 
Herself;  and  meeting  there  with  e- 
very  thing  excellent,  became  as  pro- 
found a  feeling  as  ever  People  che- 
rished for  a  Monarch. 

We  fee!  ihnt  the  hearts  of  all  who 
iiwy  chance  to  read  these  pages,  will 
go  along  with  us  into  the   tboughis 
1 
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;ested  by  one  iiame,  almost  witli  calmncsa  from  a 
(vful  to  j>ass  from  our  lip.  Tlicru 
One  wliost;  dim  eyes  would  have 
delighted  by  the  sight  of  Her 
a.  all  the  world  loved.  She  grew 
r  beauty,  and  every  eye  blessed 
But  Uicie  was  One  to  whoae 
that  beauty  would  have  been  like 
^novation  of  youthj  the  rising  of 


f  etor  on  the  darkness  of  old  age, 
the  arm  of  God  let  down  a  black 
kctween  his  soul  and  that  delight- 
vision.     He  knew  not  in  his  &oli- 

of  the  snides  so  near  him  ;  he 
f  not  of  the  tears  She  so  often 

for  his  sake.  Not  because  he 
become  insensible  to  Ills  regal 
:  i  ■ciauBe  he  knew  not  of 
I  if  his  people,  liave  our 

p  uitu  M  our  aged  King — but 
)ae  a  cold  hand  had  frozen  the 
Z  fountain  of  his  spirit,  and  he 
Uiut  out  from  tlut  world  of  light 
love,  which  a  new  Existence  had 
I  to  beautify  with  its  cnchaut- 
I,  But  now  we  behold  mercy 
fn  sucli  visitation,  and  tremble  to 
I  how  insanity  itself  may  be  the 
1  of  sorrow.      The  gray  hair  h 


cr  terrible. 

But  let  us  escape  from  «ucli  dreanuti 
into  a  less  awful  sadness — let  us  r&*j 
turn  to  those  thoughts  which  wer 
beginning  to  collect  themselves  rouit^l 
the  Image  of  our  Princess,  and  whicUj 
we  indulged  with  u  pride  which  eve 
death    itseli'   cannot    subdue.       Th< 


love  and  loyalty  of  this  nation  woul 
have  been  stronger,  from  teudcnies«i|i 
passion,  and  imagination,  towards 
Queen,  than  perhaps  it  ever  could  be  t<^ 
a  King ;  and  whatever  iiower  of  thtfl 
kind  above  described  might  be  jwascss-" 
cd  by  a  Prince,  it  would  be  greater  ii* 
a  female  Sovereign.     This  doubtless 
was  felt  under  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of 
her  many  unfeminiue  qualities,  which 
could  not  impair  the  love  whicli  th« 
English  bore  to  her  as  their  Queer 
And  the  impression  which  remaine 
generations  after  among  the  lowest 
the  people,  of  what  her   leign    ha 
been — of  her     ,oIden    days — is    ev»iil 
dencc  irrefragable   that    such  powe 
had  been  mighty. 
Troni  the  operation  of  such  feeling 


a|^)e  had  come  to  look  on  our  PrinC( 
spared,  and  the  bright  hair  loic^Pb  our  own,  as  the  sole  daughter  of  l\ 


e  dust;— one  royal  Personage  is  in 
j;iave,  and  another  in  darkness, 
t  than  the  grave.  To  U3>  who 
L  immortal  souls,  that  place  is  as 
lug  j  or,  liaply  from  the  contrast 
\  untroubled  calm  with  the  agita- 

ff  life,  it  may  seem  a  place  of  rest 
to  happiness.  But  into  the  dark- 
where  He  sits,  the  eye  only  of 

can  penetrate  ;  and  we  are  told, 
though  reason  has  deserted  him, 

conscious  of  the  presence  of  that 
^  whom  our  reason  cannot  com- 
Bod.  Is  it  inconsistent  with  the 
■t  dictates  of  our  nature,  or  with 
pirit  of  our  Christian  Faith,  hum- 
|o  hope,  that  She,  who  has  gone 
MBaven,  may  be  allowed  by  a  mer* 

God  to  visit  her  Father's  dark* 
r-to  be  spiritually  present  there, 
ld,  by  some  unknown  sacred  in- 
Me,  at  times  to  calm  those  painfid 
merings  into  quiet  hght,  and  to 
n  the  LmuI  that  is  laid  on  his  hoary 
ties?  Could  we  but  know,  that  he 
ight  Itimself  visited  in  his  darkness 
[luch  thoughts  would  be  to  him 
.blessed  ghosts),  bv  her  so  lately 
p  awty^  and  that  otlier  pure  Spirit 
^  deuh  was  the  last  of  his  known 
'"'  1B^  we  could  then  bear  to  turn 


Nation.  When  she  was  going  forth 
upon  the  race  of  life,  in  the  brightness 
of  her  morning,  we  looked  on  her  with 
a  feeling  of  guardian  tenderness  and 
love.  We  looked  towards  her  in  her 
simplicity,  as  a  suong  man  looks  ui>on 
the  darling  of  his  hopes — tenderly, 
but  in  consciousness  of  his  power,  that 
watches  over  her,  and  would  break 
forth  on  the  first  threatening  of  injury 
or  insult,  to  defend  and  overthrow. 
We  felt,  that  when  she  should  become 
our  Queen,  a  young,  and  delicate,  and 
gracious  Lady  might  ascend  a  throne 
budt  among  the  roarings  of  the  sea. 
The  greatness  of  that  country  will  lie 
durable,  but  it  must  often  be  troubled, 

«'  Whose  march  is  o'er  the  nwrantabi.w»?e, 
WhoM  home  is  on  the  deep." 

The  winds  of  Heaven  might  have 
visited  the  face  of  our  Princess  ;  she 
would  herself,  with  the  gallant  spirit 
of  a  gallant  race,  have  woo'd  them  to 
her  even  ui  their  wrath.  But  wo  to 
any  of  the  Sous  of  Men  that  hod  dared 
to  offer  violence  to  the  Lady  of  our 
Isle!  Her  character  was  just  that 
which  would  have  delighted  in  the 
Courage.  Generosity,  Pride  of  Power, 
and  Magnanimity  of  her  People,    i^he 
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on  board  of  whicli  she  was  a  pas&cnger,  was 
captured  by  an  Algerine  Corsair,  and  she 
bnanie  a  edave  at  Algiers.  The  l''rench 
CotuttI  ofifered  to  nuitotn  her ;  but  she  re- 
fused her  consent,  in  consequence  of  an  old 
Kegress  having  predicted  to  her  that  she 
fTould  become  one  of  the  greatest  princesses 
in  th«  world  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  tlie 
CDtxeaties  of  her  relations,  she  persisted  in 
abandoning  herself  to  her  fate.  The  pre- 
diction of  the  Negress  was  bingularly  ful- 
filled. The  Sultana  is  said  to  have  been  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  of  fascinating  man- 
Ben. — 12.  At  Diuham,  in  his  H5tb  year, 
WiUiam  Kirton,  Esq.  senior  aldcnnan  of 
that  ooiponition,  father  of  the  eity,  and  the 
oldest  housekeeper  in  tlie  parish  of  St  Ni- 
cholas. He  was  elected  Mayor  in  1783, 
fknd  again  in  1795,  This  worthy  and  much 
Inspected  character,  whose  utmost  wish  it 
a  to  do  good,  was  liighly  esteemed  by 
i  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  by  a  very  nu- 
oni  acquaintance.  His  humane  and 
ncTolent  disposidon,  his  pleasant  and 
manners,  makes  his  loss  truly  la- 
Dented — 21.  At  St  Petersburgh,  fluke 
les  do  Polignac,  the  great  favourite  of 
unfortnnatD  Louis  XVI.— 32.  At  Kil- 
tiea,  near  Dublin,  Barou  dc  Robcck.— . 
At  Cock,  Edward  Allen,  Esq.  mayor  of 
^Ihst  dty. 

OA  1.  At  Paddington  Green,  C 
■William  Talbot,  Esq.  only  son  of  Sir 
^Talbot,  Bart,  of  Micklcliam,  Surrey.. 
Edinburgh,  in  tlie  K.Sth  year  of  his 
^  Monro,  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
tlie  University  of  Edinbui^gh 
ay,  Ksq.  of  Middle  Ords.— At  Crieff, 
lohn  Murray,  Esq.  laird  of  Ardbonie  in 
?ertbshire,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
^•ounty,  Lieutenant  of  his  Majesty's  Fleet, 
Marine  Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Ad- 
This  excellent  oiftcer  made  some 
npottant  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  New 
loDand — 1.  At  Brighton,  Thos.  Walker, 
■  late  of  London,  banker.— At  London, 
Marriot,  Esq.  deputy  of  the  Ward 
i  Street — At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Sir 
^IBoWrt  KingsmiU,  Bart — At  Dundee,  John 
Esq.  surgeon  of  his  Majesty's  53d 
L^.6.  At  Nantes,  in  Prance,  after  a  long 
Chailes  Byron,  only  son  of  James 
sbora  and  the    Honourable    l^y 

(Trances   Webster At   Annan,    Walter 

IBcU,  Ksq.  of  Netheralbie. — 9.  George  Rose, 

.■Esq.  of  Crookhnm,  near  Newbury,  Berks. 

["—10.  At  Glasgow,  Andrew  Macnair,  Es<i. 

the  74th  year  of  his  age.— 18.  At  Dub- 

1,   William  Harkne&s,    Esq.   an  eminent 

■erehant,  and  a  director  of  the  bank  of 

cUnd. — U.  At  Taylield,  in  the  93d  year 

"lis  age,  John  Berry,  Es<|.  ofTayfield 

U  the  Manse  of  Wester  Anstruther,  Mary 

Dickson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Carstairs. 

.15.  At  his  seat  at  Melchbuyie.  the  Hon. 

rd  Si  John,  Baron  St  .John  of  Bletsoc. — 

Helensburgh,  Capt.  James  Boodi,  R.N. 

«»1C.  At  hifi  liotue  in  Conduit  Street,  Lon- 


don, John  BardaTi  Esq.  burReon.»17.TttcJ 

Rev.  Rr'—  ^.,^1:^..,-..,..:-,.^. 

—80.    > 

Esq.  ot  I 

Prtderick  iStrett,  I'.Uitibui 

daughter  of  Archibald   < 

of  New  York. — 21.  At  Cow.'itii,   Jiu 

shire,  after  a  short  illness,   Alexan<! 

Esq.  of  London.      His  whole  life  ' 

tinguished  by  his  moral  and  social  qualidni 

by    uncommon   ad'ubihty    of  temper ; 

strictest  integrity  of  conduct,  blended  1 

the  greatest  humanity,  and  tile  tuost  1 

desire  to  assist  every  one  in  distreas..^At)i 

house,  Amelia  Place,  Broniptcm,  the 

Honourable  J.  P.   Curran,   late  Al 

the  Bolls  in  Ireland-— At  Edinb 

VViUiam  Elliot,  of  London. — ??. 

nington  House,  near"  Lanark,   l.ady  ' 

Baillie,  of  Lammington — 31.    At  Wn 

wich.   Colonel   PhUip  Bi.r 

brother  of  the  late  Capi-.'  1 

R.  N At  Glasgow.  Mi  y| 

bour,  merchant,  aged   7  4 . 
decn,  Rev.  John  Ross,  as- 
Monkton,  Ayrshire. — In    thu  i-jfh. 
liet  age,  Frances  Philadelphia,  dau 
the  late  Lieut.  Col.  f!  •'      - 
stream  Guards,  and 
— 2G.  At  Edinburgh, 

~sq.  M.D.— 27.  At  Frotjuiore,  neur  WioJJ 
Esther  Jane,  relict  of  tlie  late 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.      Mi»  '. 
ithe  youngeot  diuighter  of  the  late  Nc 

gle,   n.  n.  of  Kirkley,  in  <»- 
Nortlmmbcrland,  Dean  of  ' 
I— At  Borrowstonness,   And^' 
Esq.  late  merchant  there. — At  KJlubur^sJ 
Mr  Thomas   Moffat,  writer. — W.   M  A^ 
drossan,  Jane  Agnes  Elizn! 
James  Grierson,  Esq.  of    1 

fries-shire. 31-    At    Edi; 

M'George,  relict  of  tlie  Rev.   Aii 
late  minister  of  tlie  Aasociatc  Con 
Edinburgh. 

Latih/ — At  hia  house  in   Fife. 
Duddingston..— At  Bcnarea,   E.  I.  CIj 
Russell,  V.u[.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Cooj 
pany's  service. — At  Bow-wood,  tlie  seat  1 
the  Marquis  of  Laflsdown,   Mi   Broad,  (wA 
nearly  forty  years  steward  in  tlie  Maiqiw'sj 
family.     Being  out  in  tlie  park,  on  the  i»J  ] 
preceding,  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gent]i> 
men,  he  foimd  a  dead  adder,  wliich  he  VK^\ 
up  in  tiLs  hand»,  and  opened  its  mouth,  orl 
shew  where  the  ]X)ison  of  the  creature  layjj 
in  doing  this,  however,  the  subtle  ma 
commuiiicutcd  to  a  cut  in  one  of  his  fin 
On  the  next  morning,  Mr  Brood  wasfoun 
dead  in  hi.s  bed,  with  every  indication  of  I 
having  died  from  the  cfiects  of  die  poison<l 
tlie  anil  being  much  indame<L— .^AtGeoem.^ 
in  his  69th  year,  Dr  Odier,  Professor  of  J 
Medicine,  and   Fellow  of  various  learned  ' 
societies.       His   long  and   very   cxienHW  I 
practice ;    his  various  works,   all  of  llienJ  j 
esttemtd  ;  .uid  his  different  courbcs  of  lec- 
tures, cstabliiihcd  a  high  reputation. 


Oliver  ic  Boyil,  Prinlin.,  Ediubiirgh. 
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from  ail  affliction  lliat  lore  iintl  rvnt 

suniliT  at  oiH'u  all  the  holiest  Iiojk's 

ys  that  CHU  agitate  the  heart  of 

Jlcn  nature.     Any  other  death 

[this,    ami  the  soul  may  beur  to 

I  upon  it;  but   here  there  is  the 

iou,  the  darkness,  and  the  wsdl- 

nil  unimaginrtblt!  misery,  and 

as  if  they    could  give  way 

to   everlasting   sadness  and  de- 

To  Him  who  sat  by  that  dy- 

1 — who  grasiied  that  clay-cold 

-who  looked  and  siiw,    in  one 

Itostly  moraent,  that  dire  trouble  hjid 
way  to  a  calm  not  of  this  earth 
-who  may  offer  comfort  to  one  so 
tuierably  wretcheil  ?  lu  the  multi- 
ple of  tlu;  thoughts  within  him,  let 
riiy  comfbrta  calm  his  soul !  If  ever 
cahi)  is  given,  and  he  can  again 
be  8e*n  among  us,  every  eye  will  glia* 
teu  with  the  tendcrcst  (litv  at  his 
a^inroitch.  As  Her  Image  dwells  in 
his  •iml  lor  ever,  so,  when  we  see  him, 
•hull  we  feel  in  the  presence  of  the 
eported.  He  will  for  ever  be  dear 
I  for  Her  sake, — for  the  sake  of 
j)ure  utfectiou  and  devoted  ten- 
by  which  we  know  he  made 
ao  happy, — for  the  soke  of  his 
fnauy  inila  and  manly  Virtues. 
these  things  a  blessing  is  ufion 
,   and  will  remain  with  him  for 

Let  us  now  close  our  strain  of  pity 
ver  a  death  in  which  all  the  purest, 
1  the  highest  sorrows  of  poetry,  would 
to  have  beeit  rcalixed,  and  from 
ibich  a  moral  sinks  into  the  silence 
'every  soul.  Slie  has  Ijeen  bid  with 
y\\.\t,'  tfirs  in  the  ancestral  mau- 
Lmd's  kijigs, — and  let 
It'  the  earth  seek  to  de- 
»udi  u  funcraL  The  purest  of 
(1*8  Matrons,  thinking  of  her 
weihled  life,  will  more  deeply 
!ic  glory  of  conjugal  virtue.  The 
I,  weeping  for  her  fijtc,  will  hope 
and  inspire  no  purer  lo%'c.  The 
Iter  will  read  in  her  life  a  beau- 
Flcssoit  of  filial  piety.  And  the 
and  Husband,  when  they  tliink 
her  life,  and  on  her  de;ith,  will 
within  their  iimermost  souls, 
Ifith  a  more  gushing  tenderness, 
(churiiihetl objects  of  their  atfection 
8  kind  Cro>d  has  uuiilred  them 
posses  in  thi.s  precarious  world. 
Hvery  heart  will  write  an  epitiifih  for 
lt  on  the  tablet  of  its  memory.  No 
fjuinun  being  will  ever  have  Wn  la- 
uenu»l  by  so  many  pure  tears.  When 
Vol.  II. 


the  fUneral  pomp 
the  sound  of  the  nmfiled  bell  haimis 
us  no  more  ;  when  we  faintly  remem- 
ber tlje  holy  hymns;  and  the  black 
hue  of  mournuig  has  left  the  laml, — 
her  Image  will  not  ilien  perish.  The 
appearances  of  grief  mu»t  die  away. 
Our  souls  must  be  strung  anew,  to 
meet  the  cares,  ami  discharge  the 
duties  of  life.  If  all  the  sorrows  of 
the  world  were  seen,  this  earth  would 
be  blackened  as  with  a  ceaseless  fune- 
ral. Life  is  once  more  rushing  on  as 
before,  and  the  coflijt  of  our  Beloved 
is  left  in  its  mortal  soUtmle.  But 
They  who  die  young,  in  all  their  beau- 
ty, piety,  innocence,  and  virtue, — wul 
whom  Providence  had  placed  on  an 
eminence  whence  the  glory  of  iluir 
lives  could  be  beheld  at  a  diistance,— 
shine  with  a  light  iindimiued  through 
endless  generations.  There  is  nothing 
to  abstract  from,  or  to  bedim  the  idMU 
beauty  of  their  Character.  They  are 
like  creations  of  the  Fancy  :  and,  with- 
out any  taint  of  supenttition,  we  look 
back  to  them  as  to  enshrined  Saints 
for  tlie  light  of  a  lofty  comfort,  wlicu 
saddt'ueil  by  the  i»ainful  consciousness 
of  our  own  frailties,  or  agitated  by  the 
wickedness  of  our  Felkiw-mun. 

N. 


ACeOUNl'      01'     AM    ASCENT    OV    MONV 

uitit,   IN    swrrzMii.ANi),    AM)  or 

A  NlbHT^S  UUSIDKNCP.  ON  TUC  SUM- 
MIT UF  THAT  MOUNTAIN. 

Thk  view  from  the  summit  of  Mont 
Higi  is  indeetl  well  worthy  of  its  fame. 
It  is  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
many  sublime  prospects  which  may  be 
eryoyed  in  the  antral  regions  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  seems  the  one  most  capaUe 
of  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ro- 
mantic natives.  Throughout  ticrraany 
Mont  Higi  is  known  by  the  names  of 
Mons  Ilegius  and  Uc^ina  Montiuin  ; 
and  if  the  possession  of  the  sublimest 
attributes  with  which  nature  was  ever  ' 
giflcil  may  bestow  a  name,  it  is  well 
distinguished  by  the  titL'  of  the  Queen 
of  Mountains. 

I  commenced  my  ascent  from  the 
beautiful  village  of  Gersau,  known  at 
one  time  as  the  Iciist  republic  in  Kii- 
roiM.*.  It  is  situated  near  the  bajK!  of  the 
Uigiber^,  uiion  tl>e  northern  shore  of 
the  Luke  of  Lucerne,  ami  now  formti 
part  of  the  Canton  of  :Sehwyt2.  The 
asccut  oucupied  me  ubout  seven  bourt. 
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but  during  that  time  I  mode  ilifft-rent 
excursions  to  the  right  and  \e(t,  to 
visit  some  fine  ravines,  and  enjoy  the 
various  views  from  th«  sommiti  of  the 
lower  mountains.  CootriLnr  to  what 
1  expected  from  the  beautiful  serenity 
of  llic  preceding  night,  the  niorninf; 
Wore  at  Hrst  an  inauspicious  aspect,  and 
tlje  mountains  were  cnvelof>ed  by  ilense 
clouds.  I  had  moreover  been  inform- 
ed by  a  traveller  whom  1  met  in  Al- 
lorf,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  as- 
cend the  Higiberg  unless  under  a 
cloudless  sky,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
aoenery  dq>ended  entirely  upon  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  He  must, 
however,  have  been  in  a  f:^eat  measure 
unacquainted  with  the  sublimcst  fea- 
tures of  the  Swiss  landscape ;  and  I 
Cow  rejoice  that  I  commenced  my  jour- 
liey«  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mist 
•nd  vapour.  I  had  cot  ascended  above 
two  thousand  feet,  when  the  thin 
fleecy  clouds,  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
.vented  my  seeing  distinctly  beyond  the 
distance  of  fifty  yards,  began  to  collect 
into  denser  mosses  of  the  most  snowy 
whiteness,  and  leaving  the  hiccrmcdiate 
apaocs  clear  and  cloudless,  presented  in 
every  direction,  as  if  by  the  band  of 
enchantment,  bright  views  of  distant 
rallies,  with  their  silver  streams  and 
smiling  villages  ;  huge  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, crowned  with  the  tallest  pines, 
with  partial  glimpses  of  high  moun- 
tains, covered  with  the  most  verdur- 
['008  forests ;  and  of  placid  lakes,  re- 
flecting in  their  still  waters  every  com- 
bination of  earth  and  sky.  If  I  may 
>  jQoke  use  of  so  awfid  an  expre^iaion,  it 
Lupeared  indeed  almost  like  the  effect 
r.ox creation;  the  high  mountains Ufted 
their  heads  as  if  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  a  more  than  kingly  power; 
and  the  snowy  clouds,  which  were  now 
testing  amid  the  deep  blue  of  an  Al- 

£ine  ^y,  or  floating  over  the  ever- 
LSting  torcsts,  seemed  like  the  bright 
,  abodes  ot^  spirits   ministering  in  the 
mighty  work. 

Having  crossed  the  intermediate 
range  of  nills,  I  reached  the  Hospice 
I. of  Rigi,  situated  ou  the  mountain 
near  its  base,  about  mid-day.  I  did 
not,  however,  enter  this  venerable 
dwelling,  as  there  are  now  three  or 
four  inns  built  in  the  Hcighbourhood, 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  concourse 
of  pedestrians  who  visit  this  delight- 
ful spot  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Hospice  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
ci^uebiju,  whose  predecessors  in  for< 
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vale,  was  sure  to  "meet  > 
est  welcome.     The  vtot  'fj 

velkrs  from  every  coi; 
renderetl  the  exercise  ot  i. 
lent  fceUng  imnoBsible,  and  innt  hairl 
been  built  to  relieve  the  wortliv  fidiien  J 
of  such  a  heavy  load.  Still,  Bdnr«Hr>l 
the  poorer  classes,  whose  neccantiia] 
oblige  them  to  leave  their  homes, 
kindJy  entertained  ;  and  I  hnve  since ' 
been  infonned,  that  ili>  :  .  •.r  „S 
these  pious  men  stands  ix«i- 

ness  and  duirity.      'I'he    si: 
their  little  convent,   uotwii- 
the  encroachment  oflees  sacreii  cnrtu- 1 
ings,  certainly  realizes  all  that 
have  ever  feigned  of  the  sublime 
most  holy  soUtude.     Amid  u 
trees,  upon  a  verdant  spot,  by  the 
of  a  mountain  stream,  whose  banks  iie^ 
abrupt  and  rocky,  and  jMirtially  wood* 
ed  by  the  birch,  the  sycamore,  and  the  j 
ash,  these  fathers   have    their  peace* 
ful  aboile.    Immediately  opposite  there 
is  a  cliapd,   built   with    the    gnat* 
est  taste,  whose  gray  walls  present  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  tlie  green  pastuveB 
with  wliich  it  is  surrounded.     On  ill 
sides  the   valley  is  enclosed  by  high  I 
mowitoius, — those    in    the    distaoce 
breaking   through    the    cloude,   and 
shewing  their  uninhabitable  summitf, 
covered  with  everlasting  snows ;— io 
the  more  central  regions,  there  are  gray 
precipices,  divided  by  cataracta,  aod 
Eurrouuded  by  Large  tracts  of  andent 
pine-trees ;  and  at   the   outskirts  of  i 
these,  are  the  summer  dwellingB  of  < 
the  goat-herds  and  the  hunters  of  tlie  ' 
roe.    Through  a  narrow  glen,  in  die  ^ 
distjmce,  is  seen  the  Lake  of  Lowerta, 
Willi  iu  craggy  and  precipitous  banks rj 
and  behind  the«>c  are  Uie  high  castel- 
lated rocks,  wliich  terminate  the  vilJ 
valley  of  Schwytz. 

Whilst  I  cuntciuplated  this  glorious 
scene  at  a  short  distance  ixoxa  the  clu* 
pel,  I  observed  one  of  the  fathera  as-  | 
cending,  with  a  pitcher  in  his  i 
to  a  rocky  bank;  and,  having /J 
the  pitcher  ft^oni  a  spring  which  M 
from  it,  he  descended  by  il>e  tbot- 
oij  which  I  then  stood.      He  »vas  ai>-j 
iwrently  about  75  years  of  ^e,  tall,( 
and  majestic  in  his  form,  with  a  flnel 
countenance,  and  a  great  luxuriaocw] 
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ilrer  hair  resting   upon  his 
He  was  clothed  in  brown  ; 
IJiis  outer  garment,    which  was   loose 
iml   Howing,   was  fastened  about  his 
foist  by  a  leathern  girdle,   and  de- 
eded below   the  knee.      He  wore 
Beith'^r    V,-~-  nor  «tockinf»s,  but  a  spe- 
<ie*  '  ,  which  were  fa-^tcncd 

ffOUnii  ii.^  la.H  and  leg  by  long  ribbons 
OMMing  each  other — they  were  such 
m  I  could  have  l^ncied  in  the  costume 
of  A  Rowan  |)atrician.      Around  his 
BkIc  was  Buspeuded  a  massy  chain,  to 
th«  end  of  Which  there  hung  a  silrer 
cruclAx ;  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
a  long  white  staff,  shod  with  iron.     I 
never  beheld   a   more  picturesque  or 
beMltiM  figure  than  that  which  this 
veoerable  old  man  presented.  His  head 
was  flucb  a  one  as  "  Goido  has  oflcn 
painted— mild,  pole,  penetrating,  free 
ftwQ  oU  common-place  ideas  of  fat  con- 
tented ignorance,  looking  downwards 
Upon  tlie  earth — it  looked  forwards, 
but  looked  as  if  at  something  beyond 
this  world.      How  one  of  his   order 
itne  by  it,  heaven  above,  who  let  it 
upon   a   monk's  shoulderi^,   best 
but  it  would  have  suited  a 
HTnin ;  and,  lutd  I   met  it  upon 
the  plains  of  Hiudostan,  1   had  reve- 
renred   it."      1    felt   a    diffidence  in 
addressing  him,  though  I  longed  to 
do  so,   and   had   he   not,   on  reach- 
the  spot  where  1  stood,  put  down 
pitcher,  and  uttered  some  common 
klutdtion,  I  must  have  let  him  pass 
I  then  Icarnetl  from  him  wnat- 
I   wi.shed   to   know   concerning 
most  remarkable   objects  in  the 
abourhood.    He  appeared  to  be  in- 
ly acquainted  witn  the  different 
itniii  passes  in  the  district.     He 
mod  xnc,  that  he  had  studied  me- 
licine   in   his  younger  days,  and,  till 
vtthin  the  lost  few  years,  hod  visited 
sick  in   the  neighbouring  Tallies 
[during  all  seasons.     He  is  now,  how- 
{ever,  undble  to  undergo  such  fatigue, 
>and  contines  his  excursions  to  his  own 
vicinity.     In  summer,  be  added,  they 
iiiuny  visitors  ;  but  during  the 
rinter,  which  is  severe  and  of  long 
^continuance,  scarcely  any  strangers  eu- 
fter  the  valley,  as  most  of  the  Alpine 
^Toods  arc   then  imnossable,  owing  to 
]the  great  dvpth  of  the  snow, 

1  goiued  the  summit  of  Mont  Rigi 
^•hout  one  o'clock,  and  by  this  time 
the  lunrtT  inus^cs  of  dou/ls  were  bro- 
I       A    few  snowy 
;i'    -y-^  '■"■'■:,  i  I'on U»e higher bor- 


ders  of  the  forests,  or  rested  at  the 
base  of  broken  cliffs  ;  but  the  niUies 
were  bright  and  clear,  and  innaraer- 
able  bkes  reflected  the  rich  blue  of  a 
most  lovely  sky.  The  view  wliich  1 
now  enjoyed  was  a  most  ample  recom* 
pence  for  the  fatigue  endured  in  the 
ascent,  and  would  indeed  be  a  suffi- 
cient  reward  for  the  trouble  of  a  jour.* 
ney  to  Switzerland,  though  no  other 
than  this  were  to  be  afforded.  The 
most  sublime  prospect  I  ever  witnessed 
in  Britain  was  that  from  the  top  of 
Ben  Lomond  in  Scotland— it  is  in  my 
opinion  much  superior  to  the  views 
firom  Skiddawor  Helvellyn,  in  the  north 
of  England  ;  and  assuredly  the  moun- 
tain groups  to  the  north  and  north- 
west are  raagnLHcent.  But  wliat  con 
be  said  of  a  landscape  of  which  that 
is  only  a  representation  in  miniature  ? 
It  would  indeed  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
conveying  an  adequate  idea  of  the  glo- 
ries of  such  an  evening  as  I  passed  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Rigi,  or  the  in- 
effable splendour  of  the  sun  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  Rhetian  Alps. 

To  the  east  there  lies  the  dark  toI- 
ky  of  Schwytz,  with  its  plocitl  lake, 
surrounded  by  rugged  rocks^  precipi- 
tous mountains,  and  gloomy  forests. 
Near  it  stands  the  Kossberg,  with 
its  lurid  hue,  containing  beneath  its 
rugged  surtace  the  ruins  of  a  once 
beautiiul  village,  and  the  remains  of 
many  a  peaceM  inhabitant  of  the  val- 
ley, whose  innocent  life  might  seem  to 
have  deserved  a  better  fate  than  con- 
signment to  such  a  sudden  and  awful 
tomb.*  Tothesouth,thehighestmoun- 
tains  of  Europe  lift  their  summits  cov- 
ered with  everlasting  snow,  and  so 
dazzlingly  bright,  that  tlie  eye  can 
scarcely  support  their  lustre.  These 
are  divided  by  deep  and  silent  valUes, 
some  of  which  arc  the  very  picture  of 
sunshine  and  beauty,  presenting  the 
greenest  pasture,  enriched  by  winding 
currents,  and  adorned  by  an  endless 

*  The  catastrophe  alluded  to,  was  tbe  sud- 
den falling  down  of  a  conndeRkble  psn  of 
the  Swui  mountain  Ro«beig,  in  the  vnlluy 
of  Goldau,  called  by  the  natives  Sonncn- 
berg.  It  gave  way  in  the  evening  uC  the 
2d  Septembei  1906,  and  buriisd  a  beauti- 
lilt  viilaKe  beneath  its  ruitu.  Four  hun* 
drcd  and  thirty- three  pereons,  inhabitants 
of  the  valley,  pcrlished.  besides  sixteen  in- 
dividuob  ttom  the  Qcighbourini; districts,  iind 
eight  travellers  from  the  Canton-  ■>'  u.th.. 
and  -Argovy.  The  spot  is  still  . 
a  great  tlistance,  being  brown  uu'       ' 


*'  One,  snatching  from  the  hotp  a  blazing 

bough 
tVould,lilic  lone  raanUic,  fiom  die  icsttctire, 
AnJ.  as  he  waved  it,  mutter  Jeep  a  vow, 
His  liciul  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  fire. 
Othen,  with  nwhinR  htate,  nnd  eager  voice. 
Would  dnigti.^        ;  '         :i  date  power, 

ThatlilcE* 


Whate'a:  htr 


.  to  devour. 


• —      11  ^ 

And  aye  Mran^e  mumiurs  o  er  tbe  motni' 

taiiiii  rolled, 
A*  if  from  sprite  immured  in  cavern  Inne  ; 
Wliile  higher  rose  pale  l..una  to  behold 
Our  mystic  orcie«,  where  no  light  had  shone. 
For  many  and  many  a  year  of  silence — but 

her  own." 


shone  in  the  heavcms  aim  ORt  like  a  atsr 

when  its  Jteighbours  wer^-  <fir„n.i.,l 

mist  and  ikrkneas.    As  il ■ 

cd  in  his  cotxrse,  Uu-  ad 

tains  received  his  ra  li 

to  its  rank  in  the   . 

at  last  the  valli£s,  t'l 

green  postures,  wer. 

hcoTOs,  and  the  subi 

the  world  was  ogan 

in  all  its  terror,  beauty,  and  inat;i)iii- 

ctnce.  A.  S- 


Within  a  few  feet  from  tltc  spot  on 
vhich  we  thus  held  ottr  wild  revels, 
iiere  was  an  enormous  precipice,  con- 
sdng  in  fact  of  one  side  of  the  itioun- 
jn,  and  at  the  base  of  which  lay  the 
te  of  Zug.    When  our  fire  was  a- 
,  to  eri>ire,  we  tossed  the  burnhif* 
rbearos  down   this  fearful  Rulph — the 
■etl  streaming  lights  of  which,  shooting 
l^down  the  bluck  air  of  midnight,  pro- 
I  iluce«l  a  most  undefiuabic  sensation  in 
lonrminds.     Sometimes,  witlt  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  arrow,  they  tkrtetl  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  became  invisible 
fto\a  the  distance  to  which  they  liad 
fallen  ;  at  other  times  they  hung  sus- 
|tcniled  midway  on  some  jutting  crag» 
or  old  ghostly  pine,  where  they  re- 
mained  till   the   action  of  their  fire 
again  gave    them   liberty,    and   they 
droppeci  with  a  dancing  Ught,  and  a 
motion  which  appeared  as  if  voluntary, 
into  the  profound  abyss. 

A  short  time  after  midnight,  we 
sougjbt  tlie  repose  of  the  shepherd's 
homely  beds.  I  slept  soundly  till  half- 
past  five,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
fihouts  of  the  happy  Germans  beneath 
my  window.  We  met  by  appoint- 
ment on  the  hill  top,  to  witness  tbe 
rising  of  the  sun. 

This  sublime  sight  was  beheld  un- 
der circumstances  as  favourable  as 
thoec  which  had  accompanied  the  sun- 
set Ok  precedingevening.  Thechanges 
in  the  colouring  of  the  clouds,  from 
the  fleecy  gray  of  the  early  twilight  to 
the  rich  glow  of  the  morning,  was  in- 
expressibly bcitutiful.  The  varied  and 
ever  changing  tints  of  the  mountains 
also  astonished  and  delighted  us. 
Summit  after  summit  was  illuminated. 
The  highest  mountain  at  this  time  vi- 
sible from  the  Iligiberc,  was  the  Jung- 
frau,  a  stupendous  Alp  nearly  1 1,000 
feet  in  height.  Its  summit  reoeive<l 
the  first   rays  of  the  moniing,   ami 
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Jew  qfMalt(u — ^Mariow. 

We  have  boon  induced  to  dwoTi  InncT 
on  the  writings  of  Morlow  tl 
haps  their  intrinsic  worth  di  '  .  . 
of  us  in  a  series  of  Essays  of  the  kind 
proposed,  by  thf  fact  ot  his  being,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  greatest  Jta- 
niatic  Genius  who  preceded  Shak- 
speare.    Hehaduotthei  'i»d. 

tage  enjoyed  by  his  imm  ■a»« 

sors,  of  imbibing  inspiraiioo  Iroia 
works   of  that  matchless    mind ; 
though  he  was  con  ( 
youth  of  Shakspi 
his  genius  burst  furtii  tmii  us  i 
splendour.     It  cannot  be  unin^ 
ing,    therefore,    to    com'- •^"'■^'•i^ 
workings  of  that  creatr 
may,  in  some  sort,  be  v.     li  .. 
harbinger  of  our  Nation's  Glory, 
have  seen  that  our  Divine  Bard  Jul 
not  scorn  to  follow  in  the  same  track 
with  Marlow,  and  that,  or  Mr  Lanih 
wdl  remarks,  "  the  reluctant   pangs 
of  nbtlicating  royalty  in  Edward,  fur- 
nishetl  hints  which  Sbakspeare  scarce 
ly  improved  in   liis   lUchard  the  Se- 
cond."    Some  resemblance  may  like- 
wise be  traced  in  "  Shylock"  to  the 
"  Jew  of  Malta."  though,  in  this  case, 
the  comparison  is  unfortunate  for  Mali- 
low.     He   who  was  in  his  own   day 
colled  "  the  famous  gracer  of  trap;c- 
dians,"  would  almost  appear,  during, 
such  a  parallel,  as  if  he  belonged  to 
age  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
i'    The  "  Jew  of  Malta"  is  introduc 
/to  the  audience  by  no  less  a  persouug 
titan  "  Machevil, '  who  says, 
"  Albdt  ilic  world  iliink  Madtevil  is  il 
Yui  was  hia  soul  but  flown  beyond  (he 
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now  ihe  GnLs«  b  dead,  U  anno  6010 
France 

It  view  this  Land  and  frolic  vritli  his  Friends, 
count  noligion  but  a  cbildi&li  toy 
ml  lioki  there  ia  no  «in  biu  Ignorance 
t  whither  ani  I  bound,  I  come  not,  I, 
'o  read  a  lecture  here  in  Britonny, 
to  present  the  Tragedy  of  a  Jev 
tmilea  to  see  how  tiill  Itia  bags  are 
citunbM, 

money  was  not  got  without  my 
means,"  &G. 
that  we  sre  to  consider  the  conduct 
{0f  Borabos  as  Marlow's  exempliiica- ' 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Machevillism. 
The  Jew  now  appears  iu  his  count- 
ing-house, with  heaps  of  gold  before 
hira,  and  utters  a  soliloquy,  of  which 
this  is  part. 

••  Fie,  vhat  a  trouble  'tis  to  coimt  this  ttaah ! 
Wen  fore  tfae  Arabians,  who  so  riclily  pay 
The  things  they  IraiHck  for  uritli  wedge  of 

gdd. 
Whereof  a  man  may  easily  in  a  day 
Tdlthat,  which  may  maintain  him  nil  his  life. 
The  needy  groom,  that  never  finger 'd  groa.1. 
Would  moke  a  mir.ide  of  thus  much  coin  : 
Buthcwhoeestcd-bujrr'dcofiersaTecramm'd 

full. 
And  all  hxa  life-time  has  been  tiicd^ 
Wcorving  his  lingers  ends  with  telling  it, 
Would  iu  his  age  be  loth  to  labovv  so, 
And  for  a  pound  to  sweat  himbcLf  to  dcadi. 
Give  mc  the  merchants  of  the  Indian  mines, 
Th.i'  •-•■'•  ';"  ^netal  of  die  purest  mould ; 
Tin-  Dor,  that  in  tlic  eastern  rocks 

Witi,  -iJ  can  pickhis  richus  up. 

And  in  hu  Uoiu*;  heap  pciirl  like  pebble-stones; 
Becei  vcihcm  free  and  sell  them  by  the  weight. 
Bogs  of  fieiy  opals,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
Jacinths,  hard  topas,  grass-green  emeralds. 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds. 
And  ■dd'seeD  oostly  stones  of  10  great  price, 
As  one  of  them,  indiiferoitly  ratod^ 
And  of  8  caract  of  iJus  quality, 
May  serve  in  peril  of  cailiimity 
To  raosomc  great  kings  £rom  captivity." 

This  exulting  soliloquy  is  interrupt- 
ed hy  the  successive  entrance  of  two 
mcTciuuits,  informing  him  that  his 
Ai^osies  have  arrivetl  S4ife  in  Malta 
ro^s.     Barabas  then  exclaims,, 

»«  Thus  trolls  our  fortune  in  by  land  and  sea, 
And  thus  are  we  on  every  side  inrich'd. 
These  are  the  blessings  promisM  to  the  Jews, 
And  herein  was  old  Abram's  happiness. 
What  more  may  heaven  do  for  earthly  man, 
Than  thus  to  pour  out  plenty  in  their  laps. 
Ripping  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  them. 
Making  the  sea  tlicir  servants,  and  the  winds 
Todrive  their  substance  with  successful  blasts? 
Who  bateth  me  but  for  my  happiness  ? 
Or  who  is  honour'd  now  but  for  nis  wealth  ? 
Rather  had  1,  a  Jew,  be  hated  thus, 
Than  pitied  in  a  Chr  ny ; 

For  I  can  see  110  fnu;  ;i  fuith, 

But  malice,  fals«kuud,  ^...l  ^_^.;>::ive  pride, 
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Whirl)  methinks  Hts  not  their  profession. 
Haply  some  hapless  man  huilt  eonsicicucei 
And  for  his  conscience  lives  in  beggary. 
They  say  we  are  a  scattcr'd  nation : 
I  caimat  tell ;  but  we  liave  scmmblcd  tip 
More  wealth  by  far  than  those  that  brag  of 

faith. 
I  must  confess,  we  come  not  to  be  kings; 
That's  not  our  fault ;  nlas,  our  number's  few; 
And  crowits  come  eitlier  by  succession, 
Or  urged  by  force ;  and  nothing  violent. 
Oft  have  I  heard  tclL,  can  be  penuancnt. 
iGiveusapeacefulnile;  makeChrisdani  kings. 
That  thirst  80  much  for  prindpatity." 

The  Turkish  fleet  now  appears  be- 
fore Malta  and  the  Basas,  with  Scliia 
Calymath  at  tlieir  heod,  demand  fVoiii 
the  Governor  ten  years  tribute,  llmt 
bad  been  allowed  to  accumulate.  To 
meet  this  unexpected  demand,  it  is 
decreed  that  all  the  .Tews  ir-  AT^Ua 
must  surrender  one  lialfof  tli- 
The  Governor  thus  e<juitabl)  jj...„._-. 
nicates  this  decree  to  Barabas. 
.^— "  thro'  our  suSeraoee  of  your  hateful 

lives. 
Who  stand  accursed  in  the  sight  of  Heaven* 
These  taxes  and  afflictions  are  befallen. 
And  therefore  thus  we  are  determined." 

The  goods  and  wares  of  Barabus  bo 
ing  seized  on^  are  found  to  amount  to 
mure  than  all  the  wealth  in  Malto^ 
and  his  dwelling-house  is  couvertej 
into  a  Nunnery  ;  an  insult  and  injury 
for  which  there  seema  no  cause  but 
Christian  hatred. 
B.  "  Well  then,  mj  Lord,  S8y>  are  yoa  j 
satisfied  ? 

Yon  have  my  goods,  my  money,  and  mrfl 
wealth,  ■'I 

My  ships,  my  store,  and  aQ  that  I  enjoyed,  J 
And  having  all,  you  can  request  no  more, 
Unless  your  unrelenting  flinty  hearts 
SupprcbS  all  pity  in  your  stony  breasts,       4 
And  now  shall  move  you  to  bereave  my  li(»j 
Gm,  No  Barabas,  to  stain  oitr  hands  with] 
blood 
Is  for  from  us  and  otir  Profession. 

B<iT.  Why  I  esteem  the  injury  far  lets  '  ^ 
To  take  the  lives  of  miserable  men, 
Than  be  the  causes  of  thdr  misery. 
You  have  my  wealth,  the  labour  of  my  LJA%^ 
The  comfortofmineoge.myChildrcn's  Hope, 
And  tlicrciofene'cKlistinguidi  of  the  wrong." 
The  Governor  and  Knights  depart 
unmoved,  and  Barabas,  tiuling  down 
on  his  knees,  bursts  forth  ; 
■  •  The  Plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  ciuM  of 

Heaven, 
Earth's  barrennes,  and  all  men's  hotred, 
Inilict  upon   them.   Thou  great   Pntnttit 

Motor  I 
And  here  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  Earil), 
I  ban  tlkcir  souU  til        '     '  i^ 

And  extreme  torn  l|». 

That ihushavc duoii  .,!..._.-  .^u!;  diitrcsb." 
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^^^^^^^^Bi 

1  he  cauldron,  and  he  falLi  ill. 

—        -  «...    luu  will  not  help  me  Oien  ! 

^                          Got'.  No^VilIain-~Do  ! 

^      ~^,  And  villains  1  know  you  cannot  hdp 

^^^^^^^^^^^^■* 

me  now. 

Htfabas  brcaUie  fortli  thy  Tntrst  &le> 

.'  .  fuiy  vf  iliy  Uirment*  stzive 

life  with  resolution- 

^_*  vwvtraor  :  "twas  I  tLalslew  tliy  son! 

.^       immti  (be  challenge  durt  did  make  dicm 

-             e«t.                                         ^ 

-    '  1 1  Mnadi !  1  aimed  (hy  oreithanr,  ^H 

'  liut  escaped  this  litratagaii         i^H 

anrt  k»>e  brought  confimon  on  you  all^H 

I^^hI  Cfcriaiiana,  dogs,  and  Turkiafa  lo^l 

MH.                                        ^ 

fM  WW  b^gint  th*  cxtreniity  of  heat         ^H 

.^     ^  atoll  HT  with  intolerable  pongs.          jH 
j^B^iy  wdllongue  cur»  ihy  fiUand  die.'^| 

On  the  Earlif  Englith  JiranuUUU. 


KstcdY  know  how  to  speak  of 
•actCT  of  such  a  drama  as  this, 
Jto  uncertain  of  the  syinpatliies 
readers.  If  it  fail  to  excite  a 
of  wild  and  fearful  interest,  it 
probably  seem  to  be  a  tLssue  of 
[J,  madness,  and  extravagance.  It 
■8  to  have  been  so  considered  by 
Writer  well  acquainted  with  the 
itic  Literature  of  his  country,* 
whose  critical  remarks,  though 
too  refined  and  fanciful,  are 
lya  well  entitled  to  attention,  from 
fresbaesfi  and  originality.  We 
that  over  onr  own  mind  it 
iorta  a  very  powerful  dominion,  by 
dM  extreme  rapidity  of  the  action, 
the  uniuitigated  ferocity  of  the  chief 
cliuracter,  and  the  congenial  wicked- 
ness of  all  the  subordinate  agents. 
The  character  of  Barabos,  if  once  ad- 
miitod  to  be  imaginable  in  nature,  is 
CDHaiatcntly  and  powerfully  drawn. 
He  ia  an  inoumatioa  of  a  ^ndish  and 
diabolical  spirit ;  yet  is  there,  now 
and  then,  an  air  of  wild  humanity 
thrown  around  him,  with  which  in 
ionagioation  we  can  sympathize.  His 
~*  )le  soul  is  divided  by  the  passion- 
love  of  riches,  and  the  rooted  and 
abhorrence  of  tlie  Christian 
r««d.  A  Buiall  corner  only  is  letl  for 
affections,  and  that  is  occupied, 
mgh  by  a  prcrarious  tenure,  with 
^e  for  his  Cliild.  Of  all  passions, 
\t  love  of  money  is  perhaps  the  only 
that  utterly  baffles  our  reason  to 

•  "  Marlow's  Jew  does  not  a^mroach  so 
not  to  Shakspeare's,  as  his  Edward  11. 
docy  to  Bidtaid  II.  Sliylock,  in  the  midst 
of  hi»  WCTff  yorpoae.  is  a  man.  His  mo- 
tives, Iminga,  tasentmcnts,  have  iomet}ung 
human  in  them,  "■  If  you  wrong  us,  shall 
we  not  leveage  P*  Barabas  is  a  mere  mon- 
■ter  brought  in  widi  a  lor^e  paint«d  noK  to 
pleuc  the  rabble.  He  kills  in  i>port,  poi- 
sons whole  nunneries,  invents  infernal  ma- 
chines.  '  He  ii  just  socli  an  Exhibition  as 
a  century  or  two  earlier  might  have  been 
layed  before  the  Londoners,  fiy  tfu.  Royal 
loptmand,  when  a  geueral  pillage  and  tatki- 
of  the  Hebrews  had  been  previously 
Ived  on  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  curious  to 
B  superstition  wearing  out,  The  idea 
of  a  Jew  (which  our  pious  ancestors  con- 
templaied  with  such  horror)  has  nothing  in 
it  now  revolting.  We  have  tamed  the  claws 
of  ibe  beast,  and  pared  its  nuils,  and  now 
we  ttka  it  to  our  arms,  fondle  it,  write 
|ltys  to  flatter  it ;  it  is  vinted  by  Princes, 
■Sicts  a  tofte,  patronizes  du-  .-trt<^,  and  is 
theonly  libera]  snil  grr-  ihing  in 

QoiitBidom.'*    LASiiii  ■h\'-'^ 
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explain  or  account  for,  when  it  comes 
to  rule  despotically  in  a  miser's  soul ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  described  as 
subject  to  DO  limits,  even  like  unto 
utter  Insanity.  Tbeie  seems  no  diiS- 
culty  in  conceiving,  that  a  man  may  be 
at  the  same  time  possessed  with  ano* 
ther  passion  equally  strong — as,  in  the 
present  case,  with  hatred  towards  all 
those  who  hold  a  faith  he  abhors.  If 
a  strong  and  wicked  soul  alt£rnate  be-> 
tween  two  such  passions,  each  will 
lend  such  power  to  the  other  as  finally 
to  fill  tip  oie  capacity  and  measure  of 
its  feelings ;  and  sucb  n  character  will, 
like  a  wDd  animal,  act  with  a  gleesome 
and  remorseless  savagencas.  Every 
possible  avenue  to  tenderness  being 
closed  up,  be  will  destroy  hmnun  lift? 
with  the  same  indifference  that  he 
tramples  on  insensate  matter.  Add 
wrath  and  revenge,  arising  from  a 
sense  of  accumulated  and  intolerable 
insults  and  injuries,  and  even  the 
"  Jew  of  Malta"  will  not  be  thought 
tQ  outrage  the  wildest  nature  of  Alan. 
Earabiis,  tliongh  a  miser,  is  a  man 
of  imagination,  and  there  is  something 
not  unjjoclical  in  liis  avarice.  It  ap- 
proaches in  vividness  of  passion  to 
that  of  Luke  in  Massingcr's  "  City 
Madam."  We  lose  sight  of  the  mean- 
ness of  the  passion  itself,  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  object ;  and  that  one  hue, 
"  To  ransom  great  Kings  from  captivity," 

gives  an  impulse  to  the  Imaginatioii 
which  momentarily  Ufts  up  the  Jew 
to  a  grandeur  of  estate.  At  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  second  act,  Barabas  ap» 
pears  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  wait- 
ing till  Abigail  throw  to  him  his  pearU 
from  tiic  window  of  the  nunnery.  So 
intensely  is  his  dark  soul  haimted  by 
that  one  idea,  tlie  recovery  of  hu 
riches,  that  his  language  assumes  aS; 
impressive  a  tone  as  if  lie  had  come 
there  to  perpetrate  some  terrible  deed.' 
Bar.  Thus,  like  the  sad  presageful  nrea 
that  rolls  ' 

The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  ihake  contagion  fimn  hex  sabl«  wings, 
Vex''d  and  toimcaied  nms  poor  Barabss 
Witli  fatal  curses  iowcudt  these  Christians 
Th'  uncertain  pleasures  of  swift-fooled  tunt 
Have  ta'en  theiriiight  and  left  me  in  despaiz> 
And  of  my  fonner  ridics  rests  no  more 
But  bare  rcrocinbrance:  like  a  coUier's  tcari^ 
That  hath  no  farther  comfort  of  his  maun.  . 
O  Thou,  that  with  a  tiery  pilkr  led'st 
The  Sons  of  Israel  thro'  die  diiitnai  shades. 
Light  Abraham's  ofii^Kiag  ;  and  direct  the 
luud 


EngK$h  thafnatttts. 


In-esniraption  is  grratly  inovastd  hj  an 
«tnour  which  the  sUvc  carries  on  with 
a  Courtezan ;  and  these  two  choice 
Kpirits,  along  with  ■  bravo  named 
rilia  fiorga,  resolve  to  fleece  the  old 
Jew,  whose  life  they  feel  to  be  in  their 
Itonds.  Pilia  Borga  is  employed  for 
ttm  [lurpose,  and  a  most  savage  doD 
lie  18. 

"  Enter  Barahat,  reading  a  Lrtter. 
•   Ba*^.  *  Bdrabat  I  Mud  me  three  hundred 

erotrnr$  ! 
Pliiin  Burabas ;  oh !  that  wicked  Courtezan  I 
He  was  fuic  wont  to  call  me  Bambai. 
But  if  I  get  liim  coufc  dc  guige  for  that  1 
lie  sent  a  shaggy  tatta'd  staring  slave, 
That  when  h«  speaks,  dnws  out  hi*  gtitlj 

beard. 
And  winds  it  twice  or  thrice  about  his  ear : 
ll^hoee  face  has  been  a  grind-stone  for  men's 

■words; 
His  hands  are  back'd,  some  fingers    cut 

quite  oflT; 
Who,  when  he  speaks,  grunts  like  a  Hog, 

and  looks 
Like  one  that  is  employed  in  Catzerie, 
And  such  a  croes-biting  Rogue 
As  is  the  Hu&band  to  a  hundred  Whores." 
Pilia  Borga  re-appears,  and  demands 
five  hundred  more  crowns,  which  he 
xeceivcs.      Borabas,  however,  outwits 
these  Kobhcrs.      He  assumes  the  diS' 
guise  of  a  French  Musician,  and  after 
playing  the  lute  to  the  Slavcj  the  Pro- 
stitute, and  the  Bravo,  he  gives  them 
tome  poisoned  flowers  to  smell,  which 
he  trusts  will  relieve  him  from  all  fiu- 
ther  anxiety  from  that  qxiarter. 

The  Fitlh  Act  opens  with  the  Coor- 
tezan  and  her  associates,  on  whom  the 
poison  has  not  begun  to  work,  dragg- 
tag  Borabas  before  the  Governor,  and 
laying  open  all  his  hideous  wicked- 
jiess.  Tliey  have  hardly  lime  to  make 
their  accusation,  when  they  all  foil 
down  dead.  Borabas  having  taken  & 
'  dieepy  potion,  is  supposed  to  have 
ahirea  the  same  fate,  and,  to  shew 
their  detestation,  the  Maltese  fling  his 
carcass  over  the  wails.  In  due  time 
he  awakes,  and  exclaims, 
»  Bar,  What,  all  alone  ?     Well   fore 

sleepy  drink! 
I'U  be  revenged  on  this  ac<nu«ed  Town  ; 
Thro'  my  means  Calymaih  shall  enter  in. 
I'll  help  to  slay  their  children  and  their  wives. 
To  fire  the  churches,  pull  tlic  houses  down, 
■—Take  my  goods  too,  and  seize  upon  my 

lands; 
1  hope  b>  see  the  Goremor  a  slave. 
And,  rowing  in  a  galley,  whipt  to  death. 
Enter  Calyrnath,  Batsat,  Turki. 
Calfi,  Whom  have  we  here,  a  Spy  ? 
Bar.  Yes,  noy  good  Lord !  one  that  spies 

a  place 


Where  you  may  enter,  and  sarpttse  llu  bid 
My  name  is  Batahos,  I  am  o  Jew. 

Ctly,  Art  thou  the  Jew  whose  goobtt 
heard  were  Mid 
For  tributc-nwovy  f 

Bar.  The  very  samev  my  Lo 
And  since  that  time  they  have  hired  a  ilsi 

my  man. 
To  accuse  me  of  a  thousand  villanies. 
I  Was  iraprisonM,  but  escaped  their  huuls 

Caly.  Didst  break  prison  ? 

Bar,  No — no. 
I  drank  of  poppy  and  cold  xnaodiake 
And  being  asl^,  belike  they  thoughtme 
And  threw  me  o'er  the  walls:  «o,  or  Iwjw 
The  Jew  is  here,  and  rests  at  yotu  cowsiaak 

Caly.  'Twas  bravely  done,"  Ac 

He  conducts  the  Turks  into  a  1) 
low  in  the  rock,  through  which 
the  common  channels  of  the  dtj 
the  place  ia  won.  Barabaa  ia 
ed  Governor  in  the  room  of  F( 
to  whom  he  behaves  with  tinexpecfd 
kindness,  his  design  being,  if  poesibk 
to  keep  well  with  all  parties,  till 
contrive  some  how  or  other  to  be 
dependent  of  all,  and  then  ha' 
power  to  carry  into  execution 
imagined  wickedness.  He  nccoi 
ly  lays  a  scheme  to  destroy  Sl 
Calyniuth  and  his  soldiers.  The  Tui 
ia  invited  to  a  banquet  in  the  dtadi 
and  his  Soldiers  lodged  in  some  on 
bouses.  On  a  culverin  being  fircdj 
the  out-houses  are  blown  up  and 
within  perish.  But  the  scheme 
death,  which  he  had  intended 
Selim  Calymatb,  is,  by  the  dexterii 
of  the  late  Governor,  whom  he 
admitted  to  his  confidence^  played  ol 
against  himself.  The  Jew  had  ■« 
contrived  the  floor  of  the  ban 
room,  that,  on  a  cable  bei: 
was  to  fall  down,  and  precipita 
lim  Calymath  into  a  burning  cai 
Fernese  has  the  cable  ctit  just  as 
baa  is  over  the  catUdron,  and  he  falls  in. 

"  Bar.  You  will  not  help  me  tlien  J 
Got'.  No — ^'illakl — DO  I 

Bar.  And  vilkins  !  know  you  cannolhtlp 
me  now. 
Then  Bsrabas  breathe  forth  thy  latest  fate, 
And  in  the  fury  of  thy  toratenta  strive 
To  end  thy  life  with  resolution. 
Know  Governor  !  'twos  I  that  Ucw  thy  son  • 
I  t'riLnied  the  challenge  tliat  did  make  thoa 

meet 
Know,  Calyniatli !  I  aimed  thy  oretthroW, 
And  had  I  but  escaped  this  stratagon 
I  would  have  brought  confusion  on  you  oO^ 
Damned  Christians,  dogs,  and  Turkish  In 

fid  els. 
But  Duw  begins  tli'  c&treniity  of  heat 
To  pinch  me  with  intolerable  paoes< 
Die  life,  fly  soul,  tongue  curse  thy  fiUand  die.* 


s 
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{^icarcely  know  how  to  speak  of 
racter  of  such  »  drama  as  Uiis, 
^■o  uncertain  of  the  Kyinpathies 
readers.     If  it  fail  to  excite  a 
wild  and  fearful  interest,  it 
^bably  seem  to  be  a  tissue  of 
modhe&B,  and  extravagance.     It 
ajipcars  to  have  been  so  considered  by 
•_*  'Writer    well   acquainted   with    the 
Literature  of  his  country,* 
.       t   critical  remarks,  though 
too  rdLaed  and  &nciful^    are 
well  entitled  to  attention,  from 
freshness  and  originahty.     We 
that  over  our  own  mind  it 
a  very  powerful  dominion,  by 
reme  rapidity  of  the  action, 
litigated  ferocity  of  the  chief 
and  the  congenial  wicked- 
all   the   subordinate  agents. 
eter  of  Dorabas,  if  once  ad* 
,  to  be  imaginable  in  nature,  ia 
Btly  ud    powerfully    drawn, 
i^ineimikliou  ofii  fiendish  und 
leal   spirit ;    yet  is  there,  now 
ItJ),   an  air  of  wild  humanity 
own  around  him,  with  which  in 
^ination  we  can  sympathize.     His 
iliole  soul  is  divided  by  die  pnssioru 
love  of  riches,  and  the  rooted  and 
jn   abhorrcim  of  the   Christian 
raeu.    A  small  corner  only  is  lei\  for 
iimau  affections,  and  that  is  occupied, 
liough  by  a  prtearious  tenure,  with 
)ve  for  his  Cliiid.     0£  all  passions, 
love  of  money  is  perhaps  tht^  only 
that  utterly  bafflea  our  reasoa  to 

**  Mallow's  Jew  docs  not  approach  so 
neat  to  Shakipearc's,  as  his  Edward  H. 
doe^  to  Richard  II.  ShjiocJc,  in  the  midst 
•f  hii  wmiy  purpose,  is  a  man.  His  mo- 
lirei,  ledingi,  Ksentments,  have  «atnething 
human  in  them.  '  If  you  wraog  us,  shall 
we  DOC  rcven^  7*  Barabas  u  a  mere  man' 
•tcr  brought  in  with  a  large  painted  nose  to 
pkaae  the  rabble.  He  kills  in  $por(,  poi. 
aoof  whole  oonneries,  invents  iniemal  ma- 
cbiiics.  '  He  is  just  such  an  Exhibitioa  a« 
a  ecBtury  or  two  earlier  might  have  been 
pisfjed  before  the  Londoners,  f>y  the  Itoyai 
Commandt  when  a  general  pillage  and  mas- 
of  ibe  Hebrews  had  been  previously 
'  on  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  curious  to 
tuperstitiim  wearing  ouL  Thu  idea 
a  Jew  (which  our  pious  ancestors  con- 
IrmpUted  with  such  bnrror)  has  nothing  in 
it  now  revolting.  We  have  tamed  the  claws 
of  the  beut,  and  pftrud  iu  nails,  and  now 
,W*  t»k«  't  W  our  r,rni<^  fnndlc  it.  writc 
to  flatter  ii  'I  by  Princes, 

a  taste,   p<  la-  art£,  and  is 

le  onlf  liberal  and  genileinjinlikr  tiling  in 
Itmi."    Lambe's  SiKcimmif  g:*'. 
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explain  or  occotmt  for,  when  it  comes 
to  rule  despotically  in  a  miser's  soul ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  described  as 
subject  to  no  Umits,  even  like  unto 
utter  Insanity.  Thei  l>  seems  no  diffi- 
culty iu  conceiving,  that  a  man  may  be 
at  the  same  time  possessed  with  ano« 
ther  passion  equally  strong — as^  in  the 
present  case,  with  hatred  towards  all 
those  who  hold  a  faith  he  abhora.  If 
a  strong  and  wicked  soul  alternate  be- 
tween two  such  passions,  each  will 
lend  such  power  to  the  other  as  finally 
to  fill  up  the  capacity  and  measure  of 
its  feelings ;  and  such  a  character  will, 
like  a  wild  animal,  act  with  a  gleeaome 
and  remorseless  aavagencss.  Every 
possible  avenue  to  tenderness  being 
closed  up,  be  will  destroy  human  life 
with  the  same  indifference  that  he 
tramples  on  insensate  matter.  Add 
wrath  and  revenge,  arising  from  a 
sense  of  accumulated  and  intolerable 
insults  and  injuries,  and  even  the 
"  Jew  of  Malta"  will  not  he  thought 
tQ  outrage  the  wildest  nature  of  Alan, 
Barabos,  though  a  miser,  is  a  man 
of  imagination,  and  there  is  something 
not  unpocticaL  in  his  avarice.  It  ap- 
proaches in  vividness  of  passion  to 
that  of  Luke  in  Mossinger's  "  City 
Aladam."  We  lose  sight  of  the  mean* 
ness  of  the  passion  itself,  in  the  mag'« , 
nitude  of  its  object ;  and  that  one  line^; 
•'  To  ransom  great  Kings  from  captivity," 

gives  an  impulse  to  the  Imagination 
which  momentarily  hAs  up  the  Jew 
to  a  grandeur  of  estate.  At  the  be» 
ginning  of  the  second  act,  Barabas  ap^r 
pears  witli  a  light  in  his  hand,  wait«^ 
ing  till  Abigail  throw  to  him  his  pearls 
from  the  window  of  tlte  nunnery.  So 
intensely  is  his  dork  soul  haunted  by> 
that  one  idea,  the  recovery  of  his* 
riches,  that  his  language  assumes  ast 
impressive  a  tone  as  if  he  bad  come 
there  to  perpetrate  some  terrible  deed,- 
Bar.  Thui,  like  the  sad  preasgeful  niveau 
that  raQfl  | 

The  ack  man^t  passport  in  her  hoOow  beak^  \ 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  het  lable  wingB^ 
Ves'd  and  tormented  runs  poor  Barabta 
Witli  fatal  curses  towards  these  Christianc.  i 
Th'  uncertain  pleacures  of  swift-footed  time' 
Have  ta'en  their  flight  and  left  me  in  despair.,  j 
And  of  my  former  riches  rests  no  more  | 

But  bare  remembrance:  Uke  a  soldier**  scarf 
That  hslh  no  farther  comfort  of  his  maim,  v 
O  Tiiou,  that  Willi  a  fiery  pillar  led'st 
The  Son!i  of  Israel  thro'  the  dian»l  nhades. 
Light  Abraham^!  offspring ;  and  dirca  llw . 
luiad 


might;  or  let  the  day 
1  dariiaeta  after  thi& 
>  afecf  on  fiuten  vn  my  watcfat'ul  tyet, 
ir  quiet  enttf  iny  distetniKi  'd  ihougbu 
*rill  1  have  aniwer  of  rnv  AbigniL 
—Now   I  rcnmnber  Uioee  pU  Women's 

words, 
Wlio,  in  my  wealth,  would  tdt  tne  winter's 

tales. 
Aim!  tyak  et  tfiiits  tad  gbotts  tliat  glide 

bf  niKnt 

About  the  fdaoc  where  tXHis*  hath  been 

hid: 
And  now  mctliinlts  that  I  am  one  of  thna: 
I'or  while  I  live,  here  lives  jny  wul'a  sole 

hope, 
And  when  I  die,  here  lihall  my  gpiiit  walk. 
Wlien    his  daughter  throws    hiin 
dowii  the  hags  of  jewels,  he  cricR, 
Farewell^  my  }oy  I  and  by  my  fingen  take 
A  kiss  from  liim  that  sends  it  from  liis  souL 
Now  Pliubus  ojie  tlie  eye-lids  of  the  day. 
Anil  for  the  rnvcn  wake  the  morning  lark, 
Tliuf  I  may  hover  with  her  in  the  air ! 
Singing  o'er  these,  as  she  docs  o'er  her 
yowng." 
If  .it  any  time  his  langnnge  l)ecoine 
'  eentle^  and  his  feelings  aecm  human- 
j  ued,  it  in  when  some  sudden  flash  of 
[joy  breaks  upon  him  from  the  lustre 
>  of  his  recovered  or  increasing  riches. 

The    only  purely    huraan    feeling 
about  the  Jew  is  his  paternal  affec- 
tion.   But  the  moment  Abigail,  whom 
[in  the  above  passage  wc  hear  him  ad- 
Ldresaing    in    such   impassioned    lan- 
[guage,  comes  in  contact  with  Cliris- 
^liatiE,    and   nba:idoua   her   Creed,   he 
I  tears  her  from  hi£  sotil  with  loathing 
[•lid  abhon-ence,   and,    after  he  has 
}isone<l  hefi  he  never  once  mentions 
name  ;  as  if,  when  hiy  wratli  was 
nil  remembrance  of  his  victim 
The  oath  whicli  he  swore  he 
Kllgiouslj  keeps,  and  drives  her  from 
house  and  his  memory  into  the 
Bve. 

There  certainly  is,  in  the  midst  of 

Iti}  their  extravagance,  great  wihlnen 

'in   the  inciduute.     All  along  we  feel 

"lljat  the  city  is  to  suffer  from   this 

Demon.    He  seems  enclosed  within  its 

frails,  that  he  may  work  It  woe.     It  is 

perhaps  easy  for  ua  to  liring  our 

^ninds  into  a  state  of  terror,  his  wnck- 

■  cdness  is  so  grotesque  and  boundless; 

but  when  we  do  so,  i  I  is  fcirful  enough 

to  think  of  the  poisoning  of  nunneries, 

of  men  betray«l  into  the  commission 

of  cximes  and  the  punishment  of  death, 

and.fiiuklly,  of  captivity  and  overthrow, 

rail  brought  about  by  the  devilish  ma- 

ohinations  of  one  fiendish  Being. 

To  draw  any  parallel  between  this 


Jew  and  thst  "  whrnn   Jihi 

Jl*w"  would  indci  '   ',       '■       1; 
Sb«lMpcar«  lov«l  a 

the  Stibjects  and  groumi works 
plays  firom  other  men,   turd  tl 
sonral  Bt  once  beyond  tlic  Wgli 
their  imoginmgs,  into  a  new 

li 


MR  fiDlTOR, 

The  following  little  PscRi,   fnlrtfc 
"  The  Maiden's  Bloody  Cir  - 
High  Street  Tragedy,"  waa  t 
Thomas  Warlon,  and  has  apiic_ 
few  Colkctions.     It  is  attrlbnl 
thatexcellcntPocf. '■  'I' 

by  the  late  Dr  Lor 
is  confirmed  by  Dr  .*. 
who  adds,  that  a  Mr 
his  brother  in  its  conii>.-:.!in.ii. 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  N't 
Ditties,  and  founded  on  a  true 
The  unfortunate  lieroinc,  Sarah  I 
was  nmid-scrvnnt  to  Air  Goddii 
hatter  and  hosier,  at  the  sij^n 
Golden  Leg,  in  Uie  High  Street, 
ford.  In  consequence  of  her  \ow€ 
perfidy,  who  seems  to  have  bocn  _ 
member  of  the  University  (probably 
a  Christ  Church  man),  she  put  a  fie- 
riod  to  her  existence  before  u 
day,  and  was,  according  to  i 
hallowed  and  humane  law  ot  iJtig- 
land,  buried  in  the  high-way,  in  All 
Saint's  Lane,  with  a  stake  driven 
through  her  body.  R.  G. 

AbitigdoH. 

THE  UAIVEK'S  bloody  OAKLAND. 

Tunc,  •«  T^erc  were  three  pUgrimu" 

A  MOunSFDi.  ditty  !  will  tell. 
Ye  knew  poor  Sarali  Holly  weO, 
Who  Bt  (he  Golden  Leg  did  dwell. 
Heigh-ho.  heigli-h(h 

She  was  in  love,  a»  some  do  naif. 
Her  sweetheart  made  her  get  astmy. 
And  at  the  hut  did  her  betray. 
Mcigfa'ho,  &C. 

The  babe  witliin  her  womb  did  ay ; 
Unto  her  sweetheart  she  did  hie. 
And  tears  like  rain  fell  from  her  tje, 
Ucigh-ho,  &c 

But  oil !  the  wretch's  heart  waa  haid. 
He  to  her  cries  gave  no  regard, 
••  Is  this,"  says  she,  "  my  love's  icwari  1" 
Heigb.ho,  Ac. 

*'  Oh !  woe  is  me  I  I  am  betray'd. 
Oh  had  I  livM  a  spodess  maid, 
I  ne'ct  with  sobs  and  siglw  had  said 
Heigh'ho,  &C. 


l«tt^l 


€ofijeciurafBrhvn3(ri^  of  Pau/tgtf  m  OtheUo. 


«ll 


**  But  now  t'm  picsa'd  wiil»  grief  ontl  woe, 
KvA  c]uiet  iii^V-r  again  cnu  know, 
G^  gxuM  my  satU  ta  ItwTKn  may  go. 
fleigh-ha>  && 

For  I  my  wretched  days  must  em!, 
Tet  eVfl  fcr  thee  my  prBycrs  m  tafoA, 
i  (Ue  to  all  the  world  a  Mend.*' 
Hcigfa-ho,  Ae. 

\  to  her  friends  she  bid  "  ndien  I" 
I  Aid  gAvo  tn  o«cb  some  toktm  true, 
I WU)'-^*^  Think  on  mo  whan  this  you  view." 
Heigb-JiOt  iuc 

'  Unto  (h«  Mtler  at  the  B«tr, 
bfUkA  f^ave  a  ringlet  or  her  hair. 
\.MA  hUw-'*  Farewell  my  dcacett  dear." 
Hdgh-ho,  &c. 

'  O  Hum  to  inadftm  Luft'  »hc  said, 
u  Tb^Doftiow  morn  come  to  my  bed, 
1  that  you'll  finil  nic  quite  stone-dcnd." 
Uuigh-ho,  &c 

TfK)  true  she  spokt,  it  did  appear ; 
Next  mom  they  call'd,  she  could  not  hear  i 
U«  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  car. 
Hcigh-ho,  &c 

Tfo  iipBiik.  of  Fife  was  in  her  shown. 
Mo  DKnth  thoy  raw,  nor  heard  n  groan  ; 
Hct  inedouB  soul  was  ftom  her  flown. 
Heigh'Jio,  && 

She  was  not  as  I  once  have  seen 
tier  trip  in  iMurtin>Garden9  green, 
Whh  o(mm  starch'd  and  rumca  cUan. 
Heigh-ho,  fltc. 

With  bonnet  trinmi'd,  and  flounc'd,  and  all 
Which  they  a  dulcimer  do  call. 
And  slocldiigs  white  as  snows  Uutt  fall. 
Heigh-ho,  &«- 

But  dull  was  that  blaclf  laughing  eye. 
And  p«de  those  lips  of  cherry-dye, 
And  £et  tliosc  teeth  of  ivory. 
Heigh-lH>,  &c< 

TItOfc  limbs  which  well  the  dance  have  led, 
Wlum   Simmons   "  Butter'd  pcasu"  hath 

pUy'd, 
Were  bloody,  Ureless,  cold,  and  dead. 
Heigh-bo,  &c. 

The  Cfowner  and  the  Jury  csoie 
To  give  their  verdict  on  the  sarne ; 
They  doom'd  bet  h^nulesw  corpse  to  shame. 
Heigh-ho,  &c. 

At  midnight,  so  tlic  law  doth  say* 
They  did  h«r  mangled  limbs  convey 
And  bury  in  die  King's  liighway. 
Heigh-bo,  &c. 

Ko  priest  tn  white  did  there  attend. 
His  Kind  assistance  for  ta''Iend, 
Her  soul  to  paradise  to  send. 
Heigh-ho,  &c. 

lia  ahtoud  bo  ghaatly  face  did  hide. 
No  windiBg  ilieet  was  round  ber  ty'd ; 
Like  dogs,  she  to  her  gruw  wns  hiviU 
Hi'igh.lio,  A:c. 


And  then,  your  pity  let  it  move, 
CMi  pity  her  who  Jy'd  for  love  1 
A  stake  they  through  hei  body  drove. 
Helgt>.ho,  Ac 

It  would  have  melted  stones  to  see 
Buch  envageness  and  cruelty 
Us'd  to  o  maid  of  twenty-thtce. 
Heigh'ho,  &c. 

Ye  maidens  an  example  take, 
For  Sarafi  Holly's  wretched  Sake, 
O  never  Virtue's  wayt  forsake. 
Heigh>ho,  Ac 

Ye  maidens  all  of  Oxford  town, 
O  never  yield  your  chaste  renown 
To  velvet  cap  or  tufted  gown. 
Hcigh4ia^  &.C. 

And  when  tliat  they  do  love  pretend. 
No  car  unto  their  fables  tend, 
&Ut  think  on  Sally's  dismal  end. 

Heigh-ho,  heigh-lu>,  &c.     j 


COMJECTlfnAL     EHGKDATIOW 
FASSAGE  IN  OTHELLO. 


or 


|4 


Mn  SDITOR, 

Amono  the  inniimenblc  paBM^jC* 
Shok.'ijtcarc  which  have  been   ie< 
wul  tortured  by  his  commentators,  bui 
which  have  as  yut  resisted  every  at«1 
tfinpt  to  make  them  "  disclose  thelf- 
purpose,"  is,   I  Uiiuk,  the  fuIIowin||: 
one  in  Othello :  > 

I 
"  And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsoodi  a  great  arithmetician. 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Morcntine, 
Afflknu  almost  damned  in  ajhir  tvifr. 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  ticld» 
Not  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  tlian  a  spinster ;  unless  tlic  bookiA]| 

theorick, 
Wherein  the  togcd  consuls  can  propose 
As  learnedly  as  ne." 

Most  people  give  tip  the  line  in  italic 
as  unintelligible,  because  Miclmcl  C'ai 
sio  being,  fortunately  for  himself,  a  ba 
chelor^  could  not  be  nearly,  or  alt 
gcther,  damned  in  a  wife,  either  fair 
or  foul.  Some  critics  conceive  tliai 
iago,  who  is  the  speaker,  wishes  to 
intimate  to  Roderigo,  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing, that  Cassio  is  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  Bianca,  a  common  yro' 
stitute.  If  so,  he  has  adopted  a  ]iiira- 
seology,  which,  as  it  has  since  puzzled 
all  the  world,  probably  made  Roderigo 
little  the  wiser.  Others  again,  in  the 
room  of  the  word  "  wife"  propose 
substituting  "phiz."  But  thougli  we 
have  all  heard  of  and  seen  "  an  al- 
most damneil  phi>!,"  wc  do  not  attack 
a  man  on  very  slrong  prouilds,  when 


■ 


mm 


m 


we  cotnmectl  hia  beauty.  The  tost 
set  of  critics  propose  reading  "  fair 
life,"  which,  besides  other  reoGona,  is 
Snadmiasible  on  thii  account,  (hat  Cos- 
no  was  rather  a,  wildiah  sort  of  a  per- 
■on  in  lotne  things,  and  tlxat  his  araour 
with  Bianca  was  notorious  not  only  to 
Boderigo,  but  to  every  body  both  in 
Venice  and  Cyprus. 

I  therefore  bqg  leate  to  propose  a  new 
reading,  which  must  set  this  question 
at  rest  for  ever.  Let  the  passage  be 
read  thus; — 

**  A  fellow  almost  damntd  ;  in  a  iair  wise 
^Vho  never  let  m  squadron  in  (he  field.  &c." 

Tlic  sole  aim  of  lago  in  this  ironical 
and  sfCrcastic  speech  is,  to  depredate 
the  character  of  Cassio  as  a  noldier. 
Though  he  had  had  ten  wires,  and 
beeu  "  almost  damned"  in  them  all, 
logo  would  liaTC  let  that  pass  as  foreign 
to  his  purpose.  My  emendation  pre- 
serves the  spirit  and  consistency  of  the 
whole  passage. 

Another  passage  in  this  play  has, 
I  think,  been  misunderstood  by  oil 
the  coraroentators.  It  is  the  follow^ 
ing  one  iji  Othello  (Act  v.  scene  ii.). 
When  the  Moor,  entering  the  be«- 
choraber  of  his  wife,  wilh  tlie  resolu- 
tion to  destroy  her,  beholds  her  in  the 
sleeping  composure  of  her  beauty^  he 
exclaims  to  himself — 

**  It  is  the  cause — it  is  the  cause,  my  soul- 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  ye  chaste  stats  ! 
It  is  the  cauK. — Yet  Flhiot  thed  her  blood, 
Kor  acar  that  vbitet  skin  of  hex's  than 

snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
Yet  she  miut  die,  else  she'll  betray  more 

men. 

According  to  my  judgment  this  should 
so  paraphrased :  "  It  is  the  cause 
bf  what  I  am  about  to  do^  not  the 
leed  itself,  which  creates  this  agony 
with  which  I  go  to  do  it.  It  is  the 
cause,  and  that  only — the  treacherous 

Suilt  of  Dcsdemona.     Yet — thougl)  I 
o  not  dread  putting  her  to  death  (so 
I  lie  imagines),  though  my  mind  is  en- 
tirely made  up  to  that  matter — yet"—^ 
[the  moment  he   looks  upon   ner   in 
Tier  perfect  loveliness,  a  compunction 
rhich  does  not  unman  his  purpose, 
kcomes  over    him — a   touch    of    love 
[shoots  across  his  S]nrit  in  the  very  act 
[of  inexorable  punishment.     He  finds 
~jat  though  he  may  kilt,  he  cannot 
ie  ;  and  that  whatever  be  the  penal-* 
due  to  her  moral  offence,  reverence 
yet  due  to  her  form— the  fair  mas- 
terpiece of  natiue— 'tj;c  type^  although 


a  lying  one,  of  ill  that  isiuoocenla 
pure.  "\  v'l'  -^  •  ?icT  to  death, 
will  puiush  i  !>•,  but  I  will( 

it  witliout  tii.u..i.g  ,je(  betiuty  ; 

•<  rU  not  thtd  her  Mini, 

Nor  tear  tfiat  vhiUr  skin  ef  het't 


And  rmoeth  at  momemtntai  ahibatiet^ 

MHiile  he  reasons  upon  it,  his 
tion  begins,  in  8pit«  of  hinisdi^  I 
and  he  feels  that  he  reqaires  : 
ditional  stiraultis  to  nerve  bis  _ 
and  this  he  seeks,  aa  is  periiectly 
tural  for  a  mind  sucli  as  his  then 
perturbed,   convulsed,    and  ag^ti 
with  mingling  torrents  of  com[ 
revenge,  admiration,  hatred,  and 
ror— not  in  calm  and  rational  priad^  J 
pies,  the  fhiit  of  reflection,  but  in  i 
sop/tism.     He  takes,  in  short,  the  firj ' 
thing  that  comes  to  his  hand, 
upon  it,  and  is  satisfied.    He  proceed 
to  kill  her,  and  persuades  himself  tlia( 
in  so  doing  he  is  acting  the  part  noto£ 
a  revenging  husband,  but  of  a  phi 
thropist,  guarding  his  fellow-men  : 
the  daBger  of  being  entrapped  in t( 
by  the  charms,  which  he  himself  can* 
not  gaze  upon  without  feeling  hia 
solution  shaken. 
"  Yet  .she  must  dia-^lse  shell 


more  men.' 


Compare  this  view  of  the  sul^ect  ^ 
that  of  Johnson  or  Steevens,  and 
think  it  will  appear  the  just  one. 

P.  c,  K.r 


AEMABKS  OK  OODWIN  S   KBW  NOTXl, 
MANDZVILLE.* 

It  has  been  laboriously  contended  by 
many  ingenious  writers,  that  the  axh 
dents  hod  knowledge  of  most  of  those] 
things  which  the  moderns  ore  pleased] 
to  term  their  discoveries.     We  do  not! 
think  that  the  paradox  has,  upon  tbe] 
whole,  been  very  successfully  defend- 
ed, and  suspect  indeed,  that,  so  far 
from  being  masters  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, the  andents  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  destitute  of  many  of  our  feel- 
ings.    This  much  at  least  appears  oer-  ! 
tain,  that  there  are  many  classes  ofj 
sentiment,  feeling,  and  passion,  frotii , 
which  the  interest  of  many  ni^-U^n' 
writings  is  almost  exclusively 
and  yet  of  which  scarcely  u:.j   lu.- 
can  be  discovered  in  such  pro<luctioii8 
of  the  ancients  as  have  come  down  to 


'  Constable,  Bdinbitrgh.  3  vols.   ICuKk ' 
1817. 


Remarks  on  Mandevilh. 


Yissiils.  Wfe  allude  not  merely  to 
very  oldest  writers,  such  as  Honier. 
klie  early  infancy  of  society  which 
lepict£,  such  feelings  and  passions 
lu*Be  to  which  we  now  refer  can  in- 
I  be  with  difficulty  supposed  to 
e  had  any  existence.  The  minds 
len  were  then  exposed  only  to  the 
t  primary  and  irresistible  of  etno- 
s ;  their  passions  and  sentiments 
roocbed  to  the  nature  of  sensationsj 
heir  simplicity  no  less  than  in  their 
'er.  They  had  no  leisure  to  clabo- 
for  theraselTes  secondary  joys  and 
ndary  sorrows  ;  they  took  both  the 
I  and  the  evil  of  life  as  they  found 
n^  and  refined  neither  upon  mirth 
upon  wretchedness.  Even  in  the 
tactions  of  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  points 
itftrence  which  we  discern  between 
mode  of  thinking  which  then  pre- 
^d,  and  that  to  which  we  are  ac- 
omed,  are  so  nximerous,  so  import- 
and  withal  so  distinct,  that  to 
p  •'    -'Tmti   ihem,  their  causes,  and 

b  must  always  be  an  early 

ij..i.,..>i.  ut'  every  contemplative  un- 
itanding. 

;  ia  not  at  present  our  purpose 
alter  deeply  into  the  subject,  al- 
igh  we  are  well  convinced  that 
B  are  very  few  of  similar  moment 
1  regard  to  which  so  little  has  as  yet 
I  done.  But  to  one  point  of  dif- 
nce  between  the  ancient  writings 
those  of  the  modems,  the  perusal 
hese  volumes  has  very  forcibly  re- 
^  our  attention,  and  we  are  willing 
mbracc  this  opportunity  of  saying 
^v  words  in  respect  to  it ;  we  mean 
foundation  of  uiterest  in  fictitious 
louag£«.  In  the  books  of  the  an- 
Is,  the  hero,  in  whose  suflerings 
are  called  upon  to  sympathise,  is 
iscd  to  tangible  d^mgcrs,  and  as- 
d  by  visible  foes.  He  has  to  con- 
l  with  the  anned  anger  of  his  fcl- 
•men,  and  with  plagues,  and  tem- 
i:,  and  shiptvrecks,  and  all  the 
istering  weapons  of  offended  dei- 
:  The  main  purpose  of  his  legend 
,  to  represent  the  stedfastncss  of 
1  isting  the  worst  attacks  of 

K  iiy.trcachcriesj  and  wrath; 

\  lation  6f  the  godlike  reso- 

I  fictitious  hero  inspired 
M.mi  Willi  lofty  and  msyestic  feel- 
\,  which  it  carried  into  the  thoughts 
tnuisactions  of  an  active  and  war- 
life.  The  hero  of  a  modern  ro- 
|c$  is  not  ihu  victim  either  of  im< 


placable  destiny,  or  of  oatwaid  in- 
jury ;  the  revolutions  of  his  fate  are 
all  engendered  within  himself,  and  he 
has  to  contend  witb  no  assaults  but 
those  of  his  own  wishes,  prejudices, 
principles,  and  passions.  The  march 
of  human  thought  has  been  slow,  but 
its  effects  are  sufficiently  perceptible, 
and  tlie  most  trivial  of  novellists  does 
notweave  his  flimsy  web  of  fiction  with- 
out bearing  tcaiimony  to  the  progress 
we  have  made.  What  was  darkly 
hinted  by  the  profound  philosophers 
of  old,  is  now  familiarly  illustrated  by 
the  most  popular  creations  of  female 
fancy ;  and  it  is  at  last  universally  re- 
cognized, that  the  world  of  thougnt  is 
the  proper  theatre  of  man- 
To  those  who  have  reflected  on  the 
point  of  difference  to  which  we  have 
now  alluded,  it  will  be  no  difiicult 
matter  to  explain  another  circum- 
stance, which  cannot  ^  to  appear  a 
very  remarkable  one  to  such  as  com- 
pare modern  and  ancient  writings, 
with  a  view  not  merely  to  the  external 
clothing  of  language  and  taste,  but  ra- 
ther to  the  interior  springs  of  passion 
and  emotion.  The  old  writers  of  fic- 
tion are  careful,  as  we  nmst  all  have 
observed,  to  represent,  their  persouoecs 
as  beings  who  preserve,  in  the  midst 
of  all  their  troubles,  entire  possession 
of  their  inellects.  Nothing,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  common  among 
modern  auihors,  tlmn  to  enhance  the 
sympathy  ve  feel  for  their  heroes,  by 
depicting  -hem  as  having  their  reawta 
itself  shak,'n  by  the  violence  of  their 
suSerings.  In  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  Fabh  tliere  occur  but  two  per- 
sonages of  lisordered  intellect — Ajax 
and  Hercul«s.  In  both  of  these  even 
the  madneis  is  inflicted  by  external 
power,  not  jom  and  cherislied  within 
the  breast  by  the  force  of  humou 
passions,  aid  is,  besides.  In  itself  of  a 
nature  so  g7uss  and  material,  as  to  have 
very  little  resemblance  to  that  delicate 
and  spiriMal  wandering,  which  ban 
soofkn  ani  so  happily  been  delineated 
in  moderi  fictions. — The  peculiar 
fondness  cf  our  EngUsh  authors  for 
representing  tlie  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  niadnesii  is  a  subject  which  haa 
often  exercised  tbe  curiositv  ;  .1  .  - 
nuity  of  foreign  critics,      "i  i 

country,  which  displays  in  »t=  mwa 
and  constitution  the  best  specimen  of 
practical  reason,  tlic  greatest  writers 
should  take  so  much  delight  in  depicts 
ing  the  vain  dreams  of  fantastic  or 


nltrcnzicd  imajgi  nations,  appcari  at  firt: 
si  '  .      '<ularand  incxpliaiblc 

(,  that  the  txistu  of  the 

Kiat    uixiy   ui    the    Englitili    people 
oi^d  be  so  much  Iiabituoted  to  this 
r'actice  of  their  authors,  as  to  dwell 
iU>  the  utmost  inteiiBity  of  dcvoiioii 
axii  tttlachmeui  on  these  niekncholy 
and  bewildering  representations,  which 
[  Uwould  seem  more  natural  for  naiioiial 
^sons  to  abominate  and  avoid,  ap> 
I  bears,  if  possible,  a  thing  more  8ur- 
I  prising.    Vliatever  may  be  the  ex* 
§IanatioQ  (and  as  yet  we  do  not  re- 
ittember  to  nave  met  with  m         .  -i- 
^  iififactory  one),  the  fact  itsc >  m, 

J'nd  thiitperhapstoogreater  txu  lu  «u,in 
I  usually  iruiiglucd ;  for  we  strongly 
cuspect  tli4t  the  some  dii^positiou,  which 
fcas  given  birth  to  the  trememlous 
creations  of  CL-mentiua,  and  OphMlia, 
and  Lear,  has  mingled  itself,  iu  a 
T\.  .Tin.i-  Mot  so  engrossing,  with  many 
1  !c  conceptions;  and  llmt,  in 

;.„..,  J  re  are  few  KnglJKh  authors 
Vho  excite  great  syiupathj  for  the  pas- 
sions of  their  personages,  without  ven- 
turing to  iriAise  into  iheir  characters  a, 
slight  tinge  of  the  some  awAil  ingre- 
^Uent,  which  forms  the  essence  of  the 
uurivalled  interest  that  binds  us  to  the 
contemplation  of  those  maaierpicces  in 
misery. 

There  are  two  great  Engisli  writers 
of  the  present  day,  whose  \0rk5  seem 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner  I*  authorize 
this  rettectioii — Lord  Bvroi  and  Air 
Godwin.  !"'  ^  t  aji<i  tlie  uovelUst 
have  eaeli  ih  to  a  let  of  ter.* 

riblc  perbw.i..;.....  iii  of  prde,  s.-iirn. 
liatraf,  misjmthropy,  misery, an  ' 
uesa.  Their  conceptions  are,  ij>  ^ 
respects,  coDgeniaL  Glooiiineifs  ojid 
ilewbtion,  and  Santatie  su-caan,  ar|! 
■  ik  of  their  ffcUons ;  but 
li  .      ir  master   Lanft)  have 

iiliewu,  by  many  tender 
love  ai)il  pity,   that  thi  \ 
given  to  their  I  I       "    -  i         ■>  willed 
It,  a  very  ditt  ii.      In 

1.    r     :"  ihe  bcrofs  oi   tUroi  wo  think 

dclixiura  may  sontwhere  bo 
but  phreii/      .     1    ngiui  of 

a,   has  uii'  ly  been 

i..-.o*  -..ii  ♦■r  •—■■■'  by  the 

writer  w'  u  is  at 

thw  111(11  .....      ,,  I1.U  with 

othi:  cdicnt,  i?,  not  un- 

freqii       ,  I  in  the  basis.     He 

dares  to  introduce  madness,  not  1 
heighten  but  U>  form  the  sorrow;  ai> 
we  gaze  u£ion  the  wbglc  wo;cM  of  his 


with  the  nine 
strjiiaLvie  curiosity,  aw, 
which  accompany  us  in 
of  a  company  of  luuat)c».      i  r«c 
scvere   of  satirists,   Caleb   \Vi]Iiiuiu,1 
seems  to  view  the  whole  field  pf  h«. 
man  existence  through  the  diusp  jim\ 
pours  and  cold  bars  of  «  aoLtarjt^ ' 
ceoB.    The  BufferiogBt  thnra^  1 
nc  tells  us  he  has  pafiEed,  we  da 
indeed  with  oU  the  distinct 
clearness  of  realities ;  but  this 
lently  attribiif        ' 

imaguiatiou  .  .  iC] 

pcrnatural  acuteue£i>  of  di«>ai8k-. 

impres&ion    whicli    his    story 

upon  OS  is  hke  that    of  a    di 

dream,  which  we  feel  to  be  a 

and  fr«n)  which  w«  arc  au-viotu  I4 

escape,  but  which  sits,  witll  a  fjlooioj 

jiertinaeity,  intlexiblc  uiwn  oui  ' 

and  compels  U8,  in  s|)itu  uf  re 

volition,  to  keep  ""r 

stedfa.<)t  on  its  gli 

uneartiUy  horrors. 

inoniuc,  but  his  inadues 

as  well  as  terrible.       1 1 

olFfrora  the  society  of"  i 

by  the  possession  of  sec  1 

vate  hija  above  di 

manity,  without  d 

natural  longing  for  L(.  1 

and  human  happiness. 

cieut  ni\  I    "     ■ 

the  vai ! 

depicli. ' 

ly  imii 

ih''  • 

ti 

Godwin  li 
jtiure  ;  he  li  r    ■ 
his  hero  as  glorying  in 
of  eternal  youtli,  btnii 
yet  as  bowed  do^^ ! 
misery  by  the  H'l 

'   ■  i    ■■ lie.    Tljop<- 

, .  the  nakeil' 
Ukeu  wx-alili    ■■ 
heart,  tho  il; 
th.  :>M  ~-r- 

k: 

passinii  lu  em'  cjts  liaaii  1  ■' 
mendicant  that  crawls  upon 
The  madness  which  In-^  ■  ■ 
him  is  calm  and  tearlt; 

on  that  very  ■>'- "' 

dreadful  of 

cies  are  not  r  :  _        .\, 

!  ninsitory   turies,    bn  i 
<   .  t  his  frozen  heart  witli 
|KHUI£  of  ^(^wcaix^  l^lft  tk^^i 
7  ,,  4 


Era 
demons.  He  gits  like  Prometheus, 
id  above  mimkind  upon  his  Military 
c,  the  victim  of  an  undying  vul- 
I  ton  ud  an  inexpiable  curse. 

Tutit  nr   auTm  fiwtt  oitiir 

Mandeville  is  a  being  near  of  kin 
U  Caleb  Williams  and  8t  Leon.  Like 
tbem  he  ptmenn  ■  lofty  intellect  and 
many  oataral  capacitiea  for  eixjopnent. 
Liki;  them  bis  heart  is  originally  filled 
with  kindly  and  benignant  feelings  ; 
nd,  like  them,  by  a  strange  perverse- 
lien  of  circumstance  and  temper,  he 
is  afHicted  with  intolerable  sufferings, 
^  in  which  we  can  scarcely  fear  that  we 
^u      '  ver  shall  partake,  and  which 

Kt'  i  command  the  most  ^lower* 

^■i  ot  our  human  sympathies.  He  is 
^■Ke  eaeotially  and  entirely  a  mad-^ 
(Kb  Chan  cither  of  his  brethren.  The 
iMing  of  Caleb  is  produced  by  exter- 
imI  tyrannies,  that  of  St  Leon  by  sn- 
Mr>httinan  gifts  ;  the  misery  of  Man- 
deville  is  the  growth  of  the  fertile  but 
onaansted  eou  of  his  own  gloomy 
thoughts.  Bom  to  a  princely  fortune 
—surrounded  with  all  the  trappings  of 
luxury,  and  the  facilities  af  ambition 
•-blessed  with  the  unpolluted  and  re- 
tenderness  of  a  saintly  sister— 
as  if  in  disdain  of  external 
dive  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
disordcr«l  spirit,  and  thence 
ag  into  the  light  of  day  a  fearful 
self-created  phantom,  by  whose 
ttial  visitations  it  is  his  pleasure 
haunted.  A  causeless  avenioa 
6  upon  his  soul ;  he  gives  up  the 
eoergieB  of  his  nature  to  a  hatred 
Mcm  to  exert  upon  his  facul« 
tbe  nnty  of  an  instinct  rather  than 
"ion ;  and  in  the  effects  pro- 
by  the  anceasing  influence  of 
demonly  siiecies  of  phrenzy,  con- 
the  wliole  interest  of  hia  tremen- 
lAle. 
ClnrlM  Mandeville  was  bom  in  Ire- 
•boat  the  memorable  period  of 
Uealeaancy  of  StraffimL  Hb  &- 
w»  oa  English  officer,  who  served 
ET  Lord  Ca^eld,  at  the  time  wh«in 
Arst  terrible  civil  war  of  religion 
out,  in  tile  surprine  of  Cliarle- 
ont  by  Sir  Phelira  O'Neile.  His  fa- 
ir and  mothtr,  together  with  Lord 
Ludy  Caulfield,  and  majiy  other 
>k  ot  dixtinction,  are  sacrificied  to 
Ivutal  rage  of  this  bi{;otted  and 
iberoufl  r^l,  and  the  boy  bimsell' 
Mved  frecQ  tbc  sanu'  fat«;  only  by 
Vol.  U. 


Remarkt  on  Mandeville, 


«n 


the    sealouB  devotion  of  a  Catholic 
servant,  who  represents  him   to  the 
wild  soldiers  of  O'Neile  as  one  of  her 
own  children.     He  is  not,  however, 
left  long  to  the  care  of  this  affectionate 
preserver ;  he  is  seized  from  her  arras 
by  tlie  chaplain  of  the  garrison,  the 
Rev.   Hilldah    Bradford,   a  sour  but 
sincere  zealot  of  the  Presbyterian  per- 
suasion, who  conveys  him  to  England 
without  delay,  and  deposites  him  in 
the  house  of*^  his  uncle,  the  head  of 
the  family,  Audley  Mandeville.     Tliia 
personage  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
mterest,  but  somehow  or  other  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  which 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  detail  of  his 
early  life  and  unmerited  misfortunes, 
is  executed  with  a  sort  of  tamcness 
which  is  by  no  means  usual  witli  Mr 
Godwin,  although  he  has  already  sup- 
plied us  with  specimens  of  it  in  his 
Fleetwood,  and  in  the  latter  parts  of 
St  Leon.      Audley  has  been,  by  ill 
treatment  and  disappointments,  dis- 
gusted with  the  world,  and  lives  in  r 
corner  of  his  huge  sea-beat  castle  in 
utter  soUtude,  reduced  to  a  mere  shad- 
ow by  the  disorder  of  his  nerves,  and 
leaving  all  his  aSkirs  to  the  manage- 
ment of  servants.      HUkiah  and  the 
boy  took  up  their  residence  in  another 
comer  of  the  castle,  and  neither  of 
them  sees  Audley  excepting  once  s 
montli,  when  a  sort  of  formal  inter- 
view  takes   place  between    the  sick 
man  and  his  ndr.     The  education  of 
young  Mandeville  is  left  entirely  to 
Hilkiah  ;  and  he  has  indeed  no  other 
companion  but  that  well-meaning  and 
wearisome  pedagogue,  who  nourishes 
in  him  a  ^irit  of  bigotry,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  dark  thougnts,  by  perpetual- 
ly reminding  him  of  the  blooay  &te 
of  his  parents,  and  the  savoge  inmcaiee 
of  the  Popish  Creed.     Nothing  can 
be  more  gloomv  and  desolate  tlian  the 
condition  of  the  yoath,  till  he  is  at 
last  presented  with  an  object  whereon 
he  may  rest  all  his  aifections,  in  the 
person  of  his  lovely  sister  Henrietta. 
We  shall  give,  in  liis  own  words,  tlte 
eflect  of  their  first  interview. 

"  My  tifiter  was  one  year  younger  than 
myself.  She  had  regular  fealutes,  a  tnaw- 
parent  complexion,  and  a  moat  piciiOMcn 
mg  cwuntcnancc  '  Her  pure  and  doquont 
blood  spoke  in  her  cheeks.'  Her  ejta  wera 
dark  and  expressive  ;  and  her  smiles  were 
bewitching.  Her  form  was  light  and  airy, 
like  that  of  o  sylph.  Her  motioiu  liad  a 
naivrU  and  grace,  that  I  cannot  contvive  to 
be  cx«««ded.  She  mad«  nw  a  potaitei. 
«M 


Whenever  I  »hut  my  eyes,   I  nw  her  t 

'  whenever  I  let  my  tliuughu  loose  in  into- 

giiiution,  I  pk'turcil  t>)  niyscll"  licr  gestures 

uid   her  air.     The  tunc  of  her  roice  wu 

■  thiilling;  and  Uierc  wuc  k  beauty  in  het 

^ArticuLoion,  thkt  niude  my  eoul  daocc  with- 

~ln  tjie,  nnd  without  the  kbout  and  weight 

r'of  ciuphisb,  gave  to  every  thing  she  said  an 

^Inipreasicm  beyond  the  power  of  empliada  W 

'■««ircy.     Oh,  Hentiettk,  thou  dearest  half 

V JBf  my  (o\)l,  how  can  t  recolk-ct  thee,  such 

f  ]fts  I  now  «aw  ifaee,  witliout  rapture. 

k     ■*  There  is  wmetliiog  in  the  prejudice  of 

[■kindred,  that  hot  an  luicontroUable  power 

over  the  iioiil.    I  w.-u  alone  in  the  world ;   I 

^>liml  ncilltci  fnthcr,  nor  mother,   nor  bro- 

-tlier;  but  lIcnriettA  wa*  father,  and  mo. 

^tlier,  nnd  every  tiling  to  me  in  one-     We 

)i\ad  a  thousand  tiling  to  tolk  about;  and 

it  secniB  to  me,  at  tliis  distance  of  time,  as 

If  we  had  |M«se£sed  a  power  of  dividing  and 

^nihiplying  the  thoughts  we  expressed,  and 

ol  pvinj;  to  every  one  a  linenes«  and  subtle. 

\ty,  that  ilje  gros«ue£s  and  eartiiincsa  of  uisrc 

I  jutvitncetl  ytiirs  can  never  reach.     Wo  de- 

livi'rcd  our  idcus  with  frankness ;  we  had 

none  of  the  faljc  rcscn'c,   that  makes  older 

persons  wntily  exMuine  tlie  recollections  and 

•allies  (hat  press  to  the  tongue,  and  throw 

■way  one,  ami  mnnglc  another,  lest  they 

'\.0hould  iay  any  thing  that  should  subtract 

Iwm  the  consideration  thev  aim  at,  and  of 

■whith  aAerward  they  miglit  sec  reason  to 

.repent. 

'    •*  Wewnllced  together:  and  wherever  we 

'walked,  the  place  seemed  to  invest  itself  in 

inexpressible  chamjs.      Notliing  could  be 

IfTiore  dreary  and  desolate  than  the  scenery 

^  ill  the  midst  of  which  1  lived ;  but  the  pre- 

tncf  ■  i"  "    .:'  ■•.J.  gave  to  it  the  beauty  of 

•the  !■ !  ;  and  when  she  was  gone, 

Jjfel  I  L. .:  .isit  the  well-kaown  haunts 

Lwiihout  (heir  reviving  in   mc  the  same  ra. 

^Wbhinj:;  sensation.      She  talked;    and  niy 

'rouI  hung  on  the  enchanting  sounds.    To 

rihe  little  laics  of  the  place  from  whence  she 

{■Voine,  and  its  inhnbilaiils,  I  could  listen  for 

ver.     Her  observations  were  so  unlike  to 

»Bny  tiling  I  had  ever  lieanl  before.     Wliat 

coiitrosi  to  Hilkiuh,  and  my  uncle,  and 

the  clooRiy  and  forniul  estiiblishment  of 

Alanaeville  House  !   My  sensations  were  not 

L  Jes*  Mirpri^ing,  tlt:in   those  of  Shukiipeur's 

hiaidcn  in  the  desert  island,  when  tirst  she 

"law  and  contrasted  tlie  features  and  %uie 

^of  the  griuseful  Prince  Ktrdinund,  with  those 

of  tile  aged   Prospero  and  the  hit(>.bom 

'Caliban.     I  seetnud  now  for  the  tirst  lime 

I'lo  assotiau  with  a  being,  witli  whom  I  felt 

\0a  affinity,  and  whom  I   recognized  as  of 

|;ldie  same  sitedes  as  myself." 

He  is  not,  however,  permitted  lonp 

enjoy  tlie  society  of  this  graceftd 

creature.     Site  is  etlucaicil  by  a  frjeud 

^«f  her  mother's  in  the  New  Forest, 

iDtl  very  soon  returns  thither  to  pur- 

iie  her   umal    occu^Kitiuns.       With 

f^tning  Mandcville  every  thing  goes  on 


in  die  some  cmirae  of  t^linm  nnil,  j 
elusion,  till  tlie  time  v^ ' 
troduced.  nt  onee,  to 
most  op|iosite  dewiiptio  ei 

cd  at  Winchffttcr  »CTio<r  v\t4hlj 

year  ot'  his  age.     Here  is.  is  tii 
fatal  poison,  which   is   to  b«r  il 
of  Ills  existence,  iirst  begins  to  <' 
itself.      Me  is  seizctl  with  ait^ 
i»uutablc  and  grounillesa  av 
the  most  acoomplisbetl,  eiagmatf 
amiable,    of  all    his    Kli0oUfeUDini| 
Lionel  CUfi«>ril;  ami  this  boyish  icci*] 
ing  becomes  gradually  nurtured 
foBtcreil  into  ever  increasing 
of  blackness,  till  at  last  it  tidcea^ 
possession  of  his  bosom,  and 
in  fact  the  ruling  principle  of  hi^ 
The  very  skilful  manner  in  whifl 
aversion   is  ilevelopcd,    can 
appreciated    by   those   who  gil 
book  mucli  more  than  the 
tcntion  of  otv  j-ri^i!.       To 
the  details  (  i-  cif  com 

chief  merit  cuh  ^  .    I.i-v,.i..l 

mits,  but  we  cannot  re  I  it^ 

tienting  our    readers    ^t 
gUrapse  which  corner  la 

ville's  own  mind  of  tlii.-  : : 
the  result. 

"  My  nattire  would  not   nt-miii   me  tii  I 
hate  the  rabble,  the  mere 
of  the  tlireshing-floor.     N\ 
son  came  not  near  mc.    'J' i 
tlierasdves  as  they  would 
to  me  ?     It  is  true,  iy':i'f  ' 
tually  passing,   I  cl 
they  Aitted  away,  a.-  • . .  : 
in  whirh  they  acted  a  pdtt  :  and  u  inu 
something  of  more  muscle  and  substance,  | 
that  should  fasten  itself  on  my  mcnoiy, 
Clifi'ord  was  a  name  with  which  my  m 
could  grapple ;  he  was  an  obstacte  inkv[ 
«t  in  my  patli  that  must  be  rtsoovei;  a(i 
else  all  that  I  loved  to   contemplate  and 
drc«m  of  for  future  time,  »  r    '    ' 
ever.     For  Ificte  reatons,  .. 

Jii:  ■■'. 

**  iViy  pride  was  unbounded :  wtint  stood  in 
the  way  of  that  pride  ?  It  was  pcrhapfadl 
an  ill  regulated  and  abortive  passion.'  *"  ' 
temper  was  reserved  and  sullen  {  niy  i 
was  slow  and  sparing  ;  1  hardly  i 
cated  myself  to  a  human  creaiAu-e :  wTisi 
chance  had  I  for  popularity  and  adniirv 

•  The  idea  of  die  hatred  itself,  as  wd 
as  the  hint  of  its  principal  :  ,  are 

certainly  taken  from  Miss  1!  ^Iont- 

fort  ;  but  Godwin  dodics  tiio  conceptiflo 
with  a  vi^ir  and  depth  of  colouring,  in 
which  his  title  to  originality  wilt  nnt  i 
be  disputed. 


d^.i; 


M.3 

llioo  7    If  nil  bad  been  smooth  and  level  be- 

'  me,  if  no  eminence  hud  interposed  tt- 

:  ihrough  the  vast  plain  of  my  existence, 

nj  bapea  would,  v«ry  likely,  not  have  bc«n 

I  abortive.     No  inattsr :  whatever  1 

spelled  lo  admire,  I  was  compelled 

I  hatfi.     1  wtk  a  disappointed  and  discon- 

Bted  soul ;  and  all  tlie  nfaolesoine  juices 

laud    cimiLilions   of  my    frame   converted 

iiittcmess  and  gall. 

'.nee  of  time  1  can  sit  down, 

iy  calculate  mr  small  hopes 

even  if  Clitford  had  been  remov- 
:  fkam  the  scene.     But  such  were  not  my 
sings  bA  tbe  moment.     It  seemed  to 
that  be  wa»  my  only  obstacle ;  that  he 
py  evil  genius;  and  that,  while  my 
were  in  reall^  more  sterling  than 
I  alwaya  crossed  my  path,  and  diwart- 
I  Iny  nioceM,  and  drew  off*  all  eyes,  not 
from  perceiving  my  worth,  bat  in  a 
D<r  from  recognising  my  existence. 
^*  Is  it  not  eurpriisinij:  that  all  this  sliouU 
■ve  ripened  iiJto  hatred  ?    What  enormous 
od  unnieusured  injuslLcc  I    What  had  I  to 
to  hale  hiru  ?  He  never  injured  me  in  the 
Quteet  arUde.     Uo  never   conceived    a 
ought   of  injury.     Yet  all  my  passions 
ucd  to  merge  in  this  single  p;usion.     I 
kill  him ;  or  he  must  kill  me.     JJe 
■,i.,  ih.  ni.iifm.lrerofjava:  tlte 
:  and  every  fmaHeH 

■  lo  me,  struck  at  the 
1  isicuct.  He  was  a  mill- 
ut  my  neck,  that  cramped 

il(>wn  my  intellectual  frame, 
\oTsc  than  nil  tbe  diseases  lliat  can  aiHict  a 
and  nil  the  debility  of  tJie  most  im- 
.  protracted  existence.  He  was  on 
rable  wall,  that  reached  up  to  lb« 
eoft.  tliat  oimpsased  me  in  on  every 
lie,  and  on  every  side  Iiid  me  finom  my 
tllow  ! — ♦••'>•.  "nd  darkened  to  me  the  nie- 
riduvr-  this  one  obstacle  be  re- 

move! 1  llv  thotighi),  and  I  shall 

beu  b«  eliuvtic,  unci  be  free  !  Ambition  shall 
;  more  revisit  my  botRnn ;  and  compla- 
■  ,»traager,  which,  like  Astrjca, 
to  heaven,  and  abandonc<i 
shall  again  be  mine  In  a 
no  pitsmun  ever  harboured  in  a  hu- 
bosom,  Uiut  it  seemed  ko  entirely  to 
'~i  which  it  spread  so  wide,  und  mount- 
' '  E;h,  and  oppeacod  so  utterly  to  con* 
cry  other  sentiment  and  idea  into  its 
rn  mibstance." 

■  of  the  laiigtiagc 
it  tlic  tale  of  his 

)Ub  auu    Ills   sorrows,    that   we 
peruse  it  without  bccojiiiiifr  at 
in  80  f3i,  partakers  in  tl>e  very 
&tlJes  vrhtreof  we  feel  an«l  pity  the 
narrator.    It  required. 
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I  iry  degree  of  inanaf^e- 

ilior  to  proilucp  this  inix- 

nffiarently  irrccoiitilcable  vt- 

(i>  malic  us  Kynijkathi^  in  (he 


emotions  without  being  deceived  by  tll£ 
sneeiousness  of  his  hero,  antl  to  feci  nsj 
if  our  judgment  were  swallowetl  up  inj 
the  dreaiQs  of  one  whom  we  know,  nU] 
most  all  the  wliile  thut  we  ore  listening 
to  him,  to  be  tbe  most  incurable  of 
madmen.  No  small  share  of  theintenso] 
interest  we  tceJ,  arises,  we  apprehend,.^ 
from  the  uncertainty  under  which  wa 
nre  every  now  ami  then  laid,  ils  to  th«n 
character  of  our  narrator.     As  it  often  J 
happens,  in  listening  to  a  living  lunat«'j 
tic,  the  calmness  of  his  manner,  the^ 
propriety  of  his  sentiments,  the  exqui- 
site selection  of  his  expressions,  are  per- 
petually calling  upon  us  to  bdieve  his' 
protestations,  that  be  is  as  rational  as. 
ourselves ;  and  yet  a  nameless  somo*  , 
thing  prevents  lu  ever  going  com-* 
pictely  into  tbe  conviction  wtiicli  be, 
would  fain  produce,    and   ever  and 
anon,  wben  lie  has  come  the  nearest  * 
to  his  purpose,  there  breaks  out  some 
treacherous  exclamation,    which    re-! 
minds  us  in  a  moment  of  the  certainty' 
of  his  disease,  and  destroys  the  whole 
structure  of  stispicions  which  his  tale 
has  been  labouring  to  crecU— But  to  < 
return  to  our  story. 

From  Winchester  ManJeville  pASSCS 
iu  duu  lime  to  Oxford  ;  and  as  Clifford 
is  not  there,  we  begin  to  hope  that  he  is'l 
to  gain  time  for  reflection,  and  recover 
his  energies  from  the  strange  infatua- 
tion into  which  they  are  fallen.     He. 
has  not  long  resided  at  the  university^ , 
when  he  hears  of  on  insmnection  u- 
mong  the  lloyalists  of  the  West,  LeaiU . 
ed   by  Sir  Joseph  WagstafT,  and   in 
their  adventure,  by  a  strange  corabin-^ 
ation  of  motives,  lie  is  somehow^  per- 
suadetl  to  take  a  part.     He  is  recom- 
niendeil  by  Sir  Antliony  Ashley  Cooper 
(afterwards  tbe  great  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury)   to   Colonel    Penruddoek,    and 
Colonel  Penruddoek  recommends  him, 
by  the  advice  of  this  excellent  judge, 
as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  office  of  bC- 
cretary   to   Sir  Joseph.     That   coro- 
mander  has,  however,  no  great  faith 
in  any  recommendation   of  3ir  An- 
thony s,  and  Mandcville  is  inforincrl 
that  the  eituation    has  already    been 
|iroraised  to  another.     By  and  by  this 
fortunate  rival  appears  in  the  shape  of 
Clifford,   and  the  bosom   of  Mande- 
Tille  is  in  an  instant  overflowetl  with 
the  retarning  wnvea  of  wntb^  enrj^  { 
and  despair.  * 

"  *  I  can  shut  myself  up  on  it      '  i  ;  ' 
nation  of  e  thousand  heaths,  and  i 
of  the  breakers  of  the  ocean.    I  wj_  i:,  :'.:.^d 


Hemarkt  on 

r  iba  ■ecne  ■!  beiL    Pool  ihst  I  wm*  to 

tempted  w'lthia  itg  \tigt  \     But  l«i  me 

Bw  wise  at  oaco  I  Nu  duulii  ilterc  aic  men 

',  ciB  Btniggle  with  duappointmeat,  and 

•gain  wbea  thej  b*Te  oeen  bcktcn  to 

!  emh<    They  are  lik«  the  pliant  lecd  ; 

wtiMi  once  tJie  tempest  nas  Spent  tu 

jp,  thej  remember  it  no  more    Not  such 

III  cannot  bend  :  I  can  break.     Ev- 

'  mnod  of  contumely  pierces  through  all 

^flhfWTT  of  mr  kmu;  it  comodee  and 

wni  V»  woundc  are  more  durable  and 

nflkdoua  than  tbote  of  anawi  dhtped  in 

I  gaU  of  Lemaan  Hydra ;  not  Mocbaon 

PodaliiiM,  nor  even  Apollo  himself, 

I  ewr  cure  them  V 

**  I  kiunr  not  whether  1  make  wsdf 
and  it  is  IK)  matter.     Tliere 
who  will  thinit  the  check  I  icceiveil  was 
o  ipeM  aAair,  tltat  I  had  only  to  rally  my 
pints,  su>d  watt  for  a  more  farourable  op- 
lybrtunity.     Blessed  arc  they  in  their  insen- 
nibility  :— not  less  blessed,  than  if  all  their 
;)bs  were  palsied,  and  all  their  members 
vere  dead !     But  I  envy  them  nou     No ; 
lit  tbe  juotractcd  sufTcriugs  and  excnl* 
ittog  MOUM  I  have  cndiued,  still  I  lay 
D7  bana  upon  my  heart,  and  again  I  re* 
9Bt  it,.— 1  cnvv  them  not. 
**  I  saw  wita  an  unerring  judgmcnts—^I 
r,  howem  minute  was  the  sket^,  and 
verer  faintly  touched,  in  this  cme  ind- 
ent, the  whole  history  of  ray  future  Ufe.   I 
[{felt,  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  all  the 
ratious  events  that  were  to  happen  to  me, 
L3iould  but  be  repetitions  of  this.    I  was  coo> 
lidant,  that  Clifford  nnd  1  were  linked  to. 
gethef  tat  good  or  for  evil,  (no,  for  evil  only  I) 
and  that  cmly  death  could  dissolve  the  cliain 
that  bound  us.    I  saw  as  plainlj  the  records 
of  the  BOOK  of  vxBDEsriVATiox  on  this 
Ljubject,  as  the  Almighty  Being  in  whose 
I  MngU  custody  the  hook  for  ever  remains. 
Tltere  was  no  obscurity,  no  ambiguity,  no 
room  for  an  uncertain  or  a  doubcml  mean- 
ing.   The  letters  gluwecl  and  glittered,  as  if 
i-thoy  were  written  witli  tJie  benins  of  the  sun, 
^■pon  the  dark  tablet  of  Time  tltat  Hath  not 
,  yet  Been.     It  was  my  destiny  for  ever  to 
;  shun,  and  for  L<ver  to  meet  him.     I  could 
,  |io  more  avoid  the  one  than  tlie  other,    i 
was  eternally  to  eugage  in  tbv  flight,  and 
.  eternally  to  meet  the  encounter. — XVas  not 
this  a  dreadful  fate  ?     Was  this  indeed  the 
tritlc,  that  required  of  me  no  more  than  to 
■hake  it  off,  to  rally  my  spirits,  and  to  wait 
,  •  more  favourable  opportumty  ? 

**  1  hastened  into  the  house.  My  deter, 
mination,  as  I  have  said,  was  taken.  It 
was  my  fortune,  tlint  I  no  sooner  entered 
die  halU  tlinn  I  perceived  Clifford.  Sir 
Joseph  was  by  his  aide,  and,  I  saw,  had  just 
been  presenting  him  to  the  officers  and  gen. 
tlcmen-voluntccrs  of  his  battalion,  in  bis 
new  character  of  socrctary  to  tlic  command. 
er-iu>chicf.  I  looked  upon  him  :  he  was  a 
head  taller  than  when  we  last  met,  and  was 
radiant  with  youlliful  beauty.  I  withdrew 
wy  eyvs  in  CQafusion:  alt  the  demons  of 


hatred  look  their  mat  in  mxf  bli 
looked  ugain  t  •  ^nU  liad  fMMl  m 
and  ffTcry  fcatUN  Mpaand  anyiw) 
toned,  aad  hMxihfib  *  Ob  ymV  \ 
to  tajmUtt  "  I  le*  tbe  kmk  oi  infctj 
lice  u^oD  b»  ceuatenaace,  Horn  a 
tbe  nee  of  hypocrisy  !  How  miM 
hoDOUiable  tbe  honest  defiance  of  m 
ble  hate  !  Yes.  Clifibrd,  y^cs  I  let! 
hands  in  detestation,  and  pnwoaiMJ 
of  eternal  war.  TdU  me  ttuif  4 
'  Whenrfcr  I  meet  you*  I  wiU  knMJ 
win  do  you  every  misrWrf  in  my  p( 
will  rid*  over  you  in  Itsiimnh,  aj 
you  down  to  the  pit  of  bdlt''*        i 

Monderille  is    so   dfagaie^ 

this  unforttinate  renooontcr,  I 
immediately  takes  horse  «im1  rM| 
the  university,  The  cnterpK 
which  he  was  to  have  home  i 
had,  like  all  the  other  attstnpM 
Royalist  gentry,  an  tmhapfi^ 
Colonel  Pcnruadock,  and  inostl 
country  gentlemen  die  on  the  a| 
and  the  general  makes  his  ese«| 
great  ditScuUy,  hy  tneana  of  1 
genuity  and  fidelity  of  his  y< 
secretary.  The  reasotts  which  a 
Maitdeville  to  desert  the  omaa* 
insurgents  are  in  the  meantime 
triously  misrepresented  at  Oxfci 
snch  is  the  effect  of  the  sua{rfei< 
cited  against  him,  as  to  drrre 
despair  into  the  neighhourin{|  K 
Shotover,  where  he  is  foiaid  ini 
of  utter  delirium  hy  a  oonnti 
and  lodged  in  a  mudhouse  at  C 
Here  he  is  visited  by  Hettriettt 
watches  over  him  in  his  illna 
the  utn\osl  tenderness  and  devd 
affection.  He  is  sootlui'  ?.  i 
ness  J  and,  hdng  nt  It  i 
his  reason,  acconipamts  iitr 
residence  in  Ham^tshire.  Shfi 
duces  hiin  into  tlx-  ..v-'cvt  .....i 
Lord  Monta}<;u's 
hours  of  domestii  ..-,  u 

an  inexhaustible  '  >  appi 

the  society  of  la  '•  1 

says  he,  "  the  atmosphere  of  1 
which  I  had  been  wrapped  t| 
almost  suffocated  for  as  long  t| 
remember,  and  which  hail  tin 
about  me  from  year  to  year,  gri 
retiring  and  sinking  away  into  i 
tance,— 80  that  the  Egyptian  dnj 
which  had  enveloped  my  who 
izoHj  now  seemed  a  '  cloud  no 
tlian  a  man'a  hand.'  " 

This  satisfaction  is,  howcv4 
trcmely  short-lived.  The  truth 
without  the  Icust  knowledge  on  t 
of  JVImidcvUlcj  Chflbrd  has,  long 
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ihn  tino,  become  tbo  favoured  lover 
HeBrietUu     The  story  of  tlieir  loves 
*  ficaclbly  rvminiis  us  of  the  exquisite 
descriptions  of  domestic  lenUcmcss  in 
-'r  T    .        ;  ;  1   !8  throughput  cxecuted 
Mt    grace  and  delicacy. 
*.c  ^4>uiT  iiiiiecd  of  no  Uving  author 
«tIiost:  dcliiieatious  of  fcinalc  chomcter 
■re  more  dtdightful  and  more  masterly 
than  Uuifie  <u  Godwin.     I  ii  theiu  that 
iDwknMBof  fiinuiuneGubmisdou,  which 
they  ehare  with  the  oriental  ladies  of 
Lor<I  Byron,  is  ever  wedded  with  the 
firmness  of  ChriBtiaii  purity,  and  the 
dignity  of  virtue.    His  fe- 
■re  fUU  of  character,    and  ore 
,  in  this  respect,  far  superior  to 
heroines  of  the  other  great  novel- 
of    our    day.    The    Unknown. 
Throogbout  the  whole  of  this  gloomy 
Kgion,  into  which   Mr  Cknlwin  has 
conducted    us,    there   runs  one  clear 
AUil  unobtrusive  streamlet,  which  pre- 
Krvcs  its  lucid  beauty  unstained  and 
Dncornipte<l,  in  tJie  midst  of  that  black 
and  sulphureous  soil  through  whi^h  it 
iiowf.     \\'«  turn  aside  every  now  and 
then  frtiiu   the  iHem  and  devilish  rage 

rol'  -'  Me,  to  feed  our  eyes  with 

^uit  iplation  of  the  simple  and 


Ipvtly  aii«^ttons  of  his  sister ;  and  feel 

as  much  relieved  by  the  transition  as 

the  tliiraty  Israelites   did   when  they 

{last  from  the  bitter  fountains  of  Marah 

tlhoe  of  EUm,  "  where  there  were 

SKhm£  sweet  waters,  and  threescore 

and   ten  palm    trees ;   and    they  en- 

onnped  l^  the  waters." — Henrietta, 

who  is  aware  of  Iter  brother's  aversion 

for  her    lover,    prevails  upon  him  to 

lutct  litra  in  kindness  at  thu  tabic  of 

Lord  Moiitiigu,     But  here  again  the 

intrrview  ha.s  no  other  cilect  but  thai 

ofi  <.w  food  to  the  black 

rn|-  lie.     (Jhfford  attracts 

th'  mention  of  the  compauy  to 

Ki  1 1       '        I  i  I  e  narrati  ve  of  Sir  Joseph 

"Wagbtutl  'b  escape,  which  is  with  great 

difliculty  extracted  from  his  modesty 

the  curiosity  of  tlte  guests.    This 

-jtive,  tts  it  possesses  everv  merit  of 

tr»i  '         '    '  !        >t,  we  siuU  give  in 

111.  lord.     It  forms  a  de- 

Hgmi.ii   <i>isyuf  in  the  midst  of  the 

ficnx  raviugs  of  tlie  lu-ro  of  the  book  ; 

iodred,    we    question  whether    it    be 

Bttr|»aascd  in  skill  and  beauty  by  utiy 

ing  in  Defoe's  Cavilier,  or  in   >F«- 

!»• 

-D)  "  -^  '"•■»■!. •  — •' >f  our 

ui'  u 


whasc  wife  was  a  iiutant  niation  of  my 
mother.  Laodictc  wa«  lumtelfan  Mllicxcut 
of  the  existing  gnvernnieiit ;  hit)  wife  turn 
strongly  attaches)  to  the  exiled  tituiily.  It 
happened  tluit  LandKet  had  been  ubicnt 
for  some  years,  on  a  commiaiitH]  wtiicli  the 
icpublicans  had  given  him  to  one  of  ibe 
northern  courts,  but  wu  eapceied  an  hi* 
return  in  a  few  weeks.  Tho  fu^ittvtk&ixn 
Salisbury  were  now  chased  alnuvi  t'niin  house 
to  house;  they  were  disni  a  vcwd, 

which  diey  had  expecuO         .        u>un4  at 
Lymouth,  leady  to  carry  tliou  oA';  Canuin 
Unton  Croke  in  particulart  a  man  wholly 
destitute  of  honour  and  humanity,  was  most 
amduous  in  hundng  them  out  IVoaa  their 
biding-plaoes.    it  happened  in  one  iattincc, 
that  Sir  Joseph,  having  already  ncuirly  ex- 
hausted the  protection  of  die  loyal  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood,  seemed  to  b«  driven 
in  a  manner  to  the  lost  extremity.     In  this 
conjuncture  it  occurred  to  me  to  think  of 
Mn  Landseer,  whose  house  would  be  lets 
exposed  to  the  icalouey  of  die  military,  on 
account  of  her  liusbRntPa  being  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  present  nders.    On  my  re- 
presentation I  was  eomnuaioned  to  rqiair 
to  thi»  lady,  and,  coniidentin  harloydn, 
to  propose  without  any  difgruae,  ihM  she 
should  receive  Sir  Joseph  Wagitiiff  iB%i  her 
house,  till  one  of  the  vesiels  slMuId  be  dia- 
covcrei,  which  were  known  to helMWering 
on  the  coast  for  the  purpoee  of  rarrying  ofT 
the   fugitives    to   Ptanoe.     M(»    LandtKer 
readily  entered  kito  my  propaaal,  vH  ob- 
served,  that  the  most  efitooal  way  in  which 
■he  could  serve  this  genUetnan,  wbs  to  re- 
ceive him  as  if  he  had  been  her  husband. 
She  added,  that  none  of  the  servants  in  her 
house  knew  Landeeer's  perton,  he  having 
Utken  with  him  in  his  embassy  two  or  three 
of  those  that  had  been  losgeM  cstatdiihed 
in  the  tamily.     Her  house  was  too  MDall  to 
alibrd  her  any  means  of  concealment ;  but, 
if  alie  received  Sir  Joseph  in  this  open  man- 
ner,  it  would  be  ioipossible  fbr  any  one  to 
conceive  that  he  was  a  malignant  in  dis- 
guise.    With  this  proposal  then  I  hastened 
back  CO  my  principal,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted without  an  inslant''8  hesitation.     It 
was  further  concerted  that  Sir  Josepii  ehouki 
sleep  in  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  tenant, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  political  difiercnce& 
which  had  arisen  between  Mrs  Landsecr  and 
her  spouse,  indisposed  licr,  at  leasit  for  the 
present,  from  receiving  him  with  the  tuirc- 
aerve  and  cordiality  of  a  wife 

"  This  was  a  busy  day  with  tis.  Sir 
Joseph  was  no  sooner  installed  in  liis  new 
character,  than  CaptJiin  Croke  nrrircd  in 
pursuit  of  him,  satisAcd  that  he  was  some- 
where in  this  very  neighbourhood.  Sir 
Joseph  had  just  had  time  to  put  off  his 
travelling  disguise,  and  to  equip  himself  in 
the  habiliments  of  tlie  ncrson  he  represented, 
which  were  in  the  highest  style  dI  puritani- 
cal fornittlity.  Aniimg  die  muny  convivial 
qualities  of  my  patron,  one  was,  Uuit  lie  vaa 
on  udiuiiablc  mimic ;  and  he  os&uuicd  dit 


Bwt  And  canting  language  of  a  diotmigli 
Dirt  in  sudi  perfccdoD,  a*  upon  a  Ins 
J  occaaion  would  have  risi]ued  that 
I.anBaeer  aod  ni}-w]|'  should  hare  died 
ith  laughter.  Captain  Ctoke  was  cocn> 
iliiely  the  dupe  of  the  scene.  He  warmly 
gratulatcd  the  nippoaed  Loadseer  on 
unexpected  anirsl;  ukcd  him  many 
leatioiu  RC|>ectintf  the  court  he  lud  visit- 
' ,  to  all  which  Sir  Josqih,  who  bad  seen 
!  world,  answered  with  consummate  ad- 
aaod  in  fine,  earncftly  inquired  how 
be  would  set  out  for  London,  to  give  ah 
^^ooount  to  hi»  employers  oi'  tJie  success  of 
hia  ctnbaSfnr.  My  pnncipal,  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  thu  wcne,  and  would  hardly  hare 
been  prerented  from  enjoying  it,  if  be  had 
Been  »  Ksflbld  prepared  for  him  the  moroeot 
he  quitted  ii,  went  on  to  overact  his  part. 


mandcd,  witli 

what  wu  tlic  I 

Joseph,    with 

with  the  most 

and  gesture,   t 

derate  his  an- 

where  he  had  ihji   tin.-  ti;- 

found.     Mrs  Londseer  wu^ 

decided  for  Sir  Joseph  a*  I'   . 

After  much  wrangling  and  vini 

posed  that  tlie  sergeant  should 

outside  of  the  door  foe  a  Jew  niu)uic>,  Ui' 

(he  dispute  was  settled.     I  then  dotted  Sir 

Joseph  to  withdraw  into   the  inner  room, 

and  leave  me  and  my  ooutin  alone  with  tk 

newcomer. 

'*  Tliis  arrangement  was  no 
fected,  than  I  k«t  no  thne  in  1j: 
Landseer  the  true  state  of  tl; 


He  pressed  Captain  Croke  so  eamestly  to     ploring  liis  compassion.     I 
^ne  with  him,  that  at  last  the  repubhcan     his  unexpected  gacat  was 


)rielded.  He  said  he  would  first  make  a 
circuit  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  man- 
sions, in  search  of  that  villain,  the  rebel 
oonimeiiJer,  and  would  then  return ;  leaving 
an  the  mcnnthue  one  of  his  serjeonts  with 
ua,  ni  security  for  tlie  performance  of  bin 
promise. 

"  Croke  had  no  sooner  turned  hia  back 
upon  us,  than  a  courier  arrived,  with  the 
unwelcinne  intelligence,  that  the  tivie  Land- 
steer  had  takefl  land  at  Ilfiracombc,  and 
might  be  expected  to  readi  his  own  dwell- 
ing  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The  Serjeant 
was  luckily  in  the  stable*  at  the  receipt  of 
this  message,  and  was  therefore  unacquaint- 
ed with  its  import.  Sir  Jog^h  and  I,  How 
thoroughly  alarmed,  prepared  for  immediate 
departure.  The  oonjunclure  was  p^rten- 
tou-s.  Croke  would  be  buck  in  less  than 
three  hours,  and  would  tlien  detect  the 
cheat  that  bad  been  imposed  upon  him. 
The  BCijeant,  if  he  were  a  fellow  of  any 
adroitness,  would  discorer  the  trick  sooner  j 
and  he  and  the  true  Landseer  would  set  on 
ioot  a  pursuit  at'ter  us,  before  we  had  al- 
ino«t  commenced  our  flight  We  cursed 
the  hour  when  we  entered  this  dangerous 
abode,  and  still  more  the  ill-timed  and  ill- 
indulged  humour  of  8ir  Joseph,  that  had 
fixed  upon  us  the  return  of  that  notorious 
rebel-hunter,  Croke. 

•*  Landseer,  however,  instead  of  following 
Ilia  avtrnt-coiirier  in  an  hour,  arrived  in  a 
few  minutes  after  him,  and  to  our  utter  con- 
fusion entered  the  parlour,  just  as  we  were 
taking  our  sad  and  hurried  leave  of  his  wife, 
'rhe  Serjeant  had  now  caught  up  the  intcl- 
Kgcnce,  thjif  another  jierson,  claiming  to  be 
tlie  owner  of  the  house,  had  arrived  ;  and 
as  in  duty  bound,  he  entered  tlie  parlour  at 
the  same  time  with  the  stranger,  that  he 
might  see  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  draw  bis  own  coucliuions.  An  extra- 
ArditMiry  scene  ensued.  Here  were  two  Mr 
Londseers,  both  dressed  in  the  sumc  habili- 
inenu,  and  each  asserting  his  rights  as  mas- 
ter of  tJn;  htnwc.    The  newly  atrivcd  dc- 


gallant  Sir  Joseph  W  :  bA9 

totally  defeated  in  hi>  -  fly- 

ing before  a  merciless  cncniy,  anii 
more  than  to  escape  with  life  t(' 
in  France,  whose  cause  was  now  tutuu^  uv- 
pcrate  and  hoj)cIcs.i.     I  put   it  to  hiiu  u 
pathetically  as  I   could,   whether  he  cmJd 
reconcile  it  to  the  honourable  disposition  F 
had  ever  known  in  him,  witli  his  own  han(i> 
to  deliver  up  to  the  scaffbld  a   ^'     ' 
who  claimed   the  sacred  hospital': 
roof.     I  fluttered  hitt?    f.-    -li-r.. 
which  he  was  not  ren 
wake  the  embers  of  li'; 
My  cousin  joined   her   iiitrcatii:-~ 
but  he  va^  steeled  agaimt  all 
say,  from  anger  that,   at  liist  meetings 
an  absence  of  years,  she  could  have 
tliot  he  was  hrr  husband.      I  ini    _ 
here.      I   observed  that,    Croke's  setjcafit 
being  present,  this  was  a  crutil  necessity  im- 
posed on  the  lady,  and  that,  if  slic  had  fjil- 
tered  in  Uic  least,  it  would  have  cost  a  gea- 
tleinan  hia  hfe,   who  had  thrown  himself 
upon  her  generosity.     It  fortunately  hap- 
pened,   that    1  had  more  than  once  spent 
some  weeks,  while  quite  a  boy,  under  the 
rtwf  of  this  I.andseer;  and  had  always  been 
his  special  favourite.     He  ti  "    I    i' 
with  confessing,  that  he  cou'' 
to  hia  old  playfellow,  who  1.^,.   .;,.»!.:  ..„;. 
merry  a  thou.'iand  times,  when  his  heart  was 
most  a  prey  to  constitutional  niclaacholy. 

"  The  next  question  was,  how  my  coin* 
m&nding  otRcer  could  be  most  effectually 
screened  from  his  blood-thirsty  purmoi. 
And  here  1  boldly  suggested,  that  no  mfi* 
tliod  could  adequately  answer  the  purpon, 
unless  that  of  supporting  and  carrying 
through  the  deception  that  had  already  been 
practised :  Sir  Joseph  must  still  l>e  ammted 
to  be  the  true  Landseer.  *  And  what  then 
am  1  y  rejoined  the  republican.  •  Con- 
sider, my  dear  Sir,'  said  1  intreatingly  ;  ♦  it 
is  but  for  a  day  ;  and  it  is  for  tl»e  life  of  s 
gentlcraan  in  distress;  What  good  ^ill  it 
do  you  to  take  uway  bis  life  ?'    *  And  what 
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am  I?*  fepe&ted  my  kinsman  with 
patience.     *  Why  yuu,  Sir,  must  person- 
Sir  Joseph.' 

'  ijuiilecer  dtartetl  back  three  paces  at 

proposition.     '  And  shall  I,  one  of  the 

wn  champions  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 

.1,  for  an  instant  aiKAtmc  the  name,  and 

person  of  one  of  its  destroyers  ?  of  a 

?  of  a  nulig:mnt  ?  of  a  reprobate  ? 

Lionel ;    no   consideration   on    eartli 

indvice  me  to  submit  to  sucli  d;egnula- 

Let  your  general  b«  gone ;  I  will  do 

no  harm  ;  1  will  use  ao  means  for  pur* 

g  him.' 

*  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  sweet  kins- 
.'  rejoined  I.  '  Ff  jow  do  not  protect 
,  if  you  do  not  lend  yourself  for  a  few 
tonis  prc*cr\'alion.  you  arc  his  de- 
'Cr.  The  infernal  Croke  is  within  a 
distance ;  his  scrjcant  is  on  the  other 
door.  Xo  earthly  power  can  save 
the  tyrant.* 
Wliile  I  was  yet  speaking,  Sir  Joseph 
pencd  the  door,  and  mnie  out  of  the  inner 
ooni.  •  Thank  you,  Clifford,'  said  he; 
a  thousand  thanks  to  this  good  lady ;  I 
hank  you  too,  Mr  Landseer,  for  as  much 
indnce«  oitd  forbearance  as  you  have  pro- 
used  towards  nic.  But  life  is  not  worth 
cc«pting  on  these  tenns ;  I  will  never  dis- 
irace  tlie  master  whoso  livery  I  wear; 
►hether  I  live  or  die,  it  shall  be  with  the 
lollantry  which,  I  trusty  tins  hitherto  marked 
U  myactiuns.  Cliifonl.Civll  in  the  serjeant!' 
*•  *  No,'  replied  1.  '  For  this  once  I 
bust  take  upon  mc  to  disobey  you,  Sir 
Joseph.  If  this  gentleman,'  pointing  to 
t-nnoseer,  *  is  inexorable,  at  least  the  deed 
tT  surrendering  you,  a  stranger,  under  his 
twn  roof,  shall  be  his.'  And,  as  I  spoke,  I 
idvanced  towards  the  bell,  that  1  might 
»rdfr  the  serjeant  to  be  colled  in.  •  This  is 
he  gpntJanan,''  added  I,  turning  to  Land> 
icer  for  the  last  time,  '  whose  head  yon  are 
ty  your  own  act  to  cause  te  roll  on  the  scaf- 
bW. 

*•  There  is  something  in  the  sight  of  a 
liuman  crcatnie,  upon  whom  you  are  your- 
lelf  called  on  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
Icotb.  that  produce*  the  most  terrible  recoil 
human  bosom.  A  man  ought  to 
jiidgc  by  his  office,  that  can  do  this, 
en  sit  down  gaily,  and  with  a  good 
p^ite,  to  hif  dinner.  But  Landseer  had 
pi'cr  been  a  judge.  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaft' 
k1  before  him.  I  thought  1  hod  nt:ver 
so  perfect  a  gentleman,  with  so  frank 
;po^9essing  a  countenance,  and  axi 
Ulia^sumin^  and  yet  so  assured,  as 
scnted  bctbrc  mc  at  tliai  mumcnt. 
f-command,  by  no  means  resembling 
apatliy  and  indifference,  hut  in. 
■■  uncsaggcraled  viCV  of  all  the 
combined  wit]>  what  lie  felt 

linn.nir,    llii.l   iti^ril.Tvj  il   iri^i'Sf 


of  the  liuuian  voice,  lliiU  le- 
L  bttwccQ  him  nnd  deaths 


**  *  He  iihall  not  die,'  said  Landseer.  '  Oo 
witli  me  as  you  please.  He  shall  be  Land^ 
seer ;  I  will  be  Wag«tafiL  I  huvc  only  ihi* 
morning  set  my  foot  on  English  ground 
after  an  absence  of  years,  and  my  fir^ 
home-act  shall  be  one,  that  it  may  pleastf 
me  at  other  times,  and  in  the  hour  of  mf 
own  agony,  to  recollect.' 

"  This  capital  point  being  settled,  the  rest 
was  easy.      Wc  called  in  the  serjeant,  but 
for  a  ditfcrcnt  purpose  tlian  hikd  been  spokea 
of  on  instant  before.      Landseer  stated  tot 
hira,  that  he  was  in  reality  Sit  Joseph  Wag- 
staff;    that,  hearing  that  the  master  of  the 
house  was  absent  on   the  continent,  tcai 
being  In  tlic  peatest  distress  for  a  hiding* 
place,  he  hau  thought  tltis  a  good  oppora 
tunity,  for  prevailing  on  a  lonely  female  to 
afforil  hira  a  brief  protection.     Uut  all  hi* 
hopes  hod  been  blasted,  by  finding  the  ma»> 
ter  of  the  house  arrived  a  few  hours  before 
him,  who  was  too  much  devoted  to  the  pro. 
tectoral  government  to  consent  to  give  bini. 
tlic  sniftllest  harbour.      He  was  therefore' 
reduced  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and,, ' 
dcliverijig  liLs  !>word  into  the  hands  of  the 
officer,  he  added,  '  1  am  ycur  prisoner ;  use^i 
me  welL'    The  serjeant  repeated  to  him  the 
deceitful  cant  that  hod  been  employed  to  the'  \ 
other  prisoners,  and  told  him  that  he  had, j 
nothing  to  fear,  for  he  would  find  himself, , 
included  with  Penruddock,  in  the  capitula- 
tion that  had  been  made  at  Souihniolton. 

"  The  arrancement  of  the  atfair  was  now  ^ 
in  our  own  hands.    Landseer  was  ronstituledrl 
a  prisoner,  ha  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff;  and  we .  j 
of  course  undertxwk  to  procure  for  him  a»  . 
good  treatment  as  we  could.      Tlie  place  gf  J 
his  confinement  was  a  summer-house  in  the 
garden,  with  one  ccntintl.  Captain  Croke'a  ,1 
serjeant,  at  tlic  door,  and  another,  who  wa*|| 
re^y  one  of  his  own  servants,  beneath  the  , 
single  window  of  his  apartment.     I'hts  was 
one  of  his  new  household  :  the  old  servants  . 
had  remained  with  his  baggage,  when  he 
pressed  forward  on  tlic  spur,  and  had  come 
home  alone.     Captain  Croke  speedily  ar- 
rived from  his  cruise  without  any  suca^ ; 
but  lie  was  transported  to  lind  the  com- 
manding officer  in  custody  at  his  return. 
We  sent  the  prisoner  liis  dinner  from  his 
own  table ;  and  in  the  course  of  tJie  after- 
noon Captain  Croke  and  Sir  Joseph,  who, 
as  I   before  said,  was  delighted   with    his 
talents  for  mimicry,  nn»l  who  had  caught 
Kime  fresh  hints  from  the  brief  intercourse^ 
he  had  had  with  hb  original,  become   the 
best  friends  in  the  world.    The  next  day  we 
learned   that   the  vessel  we  had  been   in 
search  of  was  ready  ;  and  we  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  depart,  while  Croke  wos  out 
for  his  morning's  ride.     We  took  a  brief  || 
and  constrained  leave  of  Landseer,   whom 
Sir  Josepli  emphatically  thankcil  fnrliis  ge- 
nerous self-denial  and  clemency.     I  had  tlw  3 
plcasore  to  sec  my  commanding  officer  safe 
on  board:  here  my  commission  ended:  I, 
returned  straiglit  to  my  motlicr,  rmd  am, J 
therefore  unalk  to  tell  you  how  Croke  ami* 


nltrcnzied  iroo^iiiatians,  ippcara  ai  first 
si"  ly  singular  anil  uiexplicaWo 

t-  /co;    that  the   taste  of  the 

Src;u  uj^ly  of  the  English  pooulu 
houUl  be  so  much  liabituated  to  this 
ractice  of  their  authors,  as  to  dwell 
Ltli  the  utmost  intensity  of  devotion 
Ikiid  attachment  on  these  mebincholv 
»nd  bewildering  represeutationis,  whith 
It  would  seem  more  natural  for  national 
tocrspng  to  uhomitiate  and  avoid,  ap- 
pears, if  possible,  a  thing  more  sur- 
l^ising.  Vliatever  may  be  the  cx- 
|)Lmutiou  (and  as  yet  we  do  not  rc- 
Ihotnber  to  nave  met  with  any  very  »a- 
^actory  one),  the  fact  itself  is  certain, 
and  ihaipcrhajwtoagreattr  ■  '  •■•'  V m 
it>  usually  iiuaglned;  for  v  v 

s'  •  '  ''lit the  same djsposiiiuii.  .mi.v-Ii 
1  I   birth  to    tlie    trcinendouii 

*.n..uiv.i.-  <.'f  Clti!'"Ti'>"'v.  iiiid  OphaUa, 
and    Lear,   has  iuelf,  in  ii 

TtMniiir  nut  so  i  ;^;  .;,  with  many 

I  'Ac  conceptions  ;  .md  that,  hi 

i.  ,  iLTearu  few  Enj^Ush  authors 
who  excite  great  synipathj  for  the  jiaij- 
sions  of  their  personages,  withnui  vcu- 
turing  to  infuse  into  their  ;^ 

slight  tinge  of  the  same  a 
dient,  which  forms  the  essence  of  the 
unrivalled  interest  that  binds  us  to  the 
coutcuiplatioD  of  those  moscrpicces  in 
Biisery. 

There  a-    i     i       .it  Engish  writcr- 
pf  the  pri  whose  \orks  scci' 

in  a  very  ^nviuiiiu  liiauncr  t*  autlion^c 
this  reflection — Lord   Byroi  and  Mr 
t:,y.\„ir         i'l,,.  ,.r„.t  anj  t]^  novellist 
li  to  a  let  of  ter- 
,-  t)f  prile,  scorn, 
ill  uiaA- 
!  many 
S3  and 
I  iin,  iure 

1  k  of  thiii'  Iriiuus ;  but 
ir  master  Lint*)  have 
iihewu,  by  many  tr  of 

Igve  and  pity,   ilia:  'o 

^vsu  tu  tlicir  t  ' 
It,  a  very  dill 
liocli  of  the  heroLo  oi 
u  IfartJal  delirium  may  sont;where  be 
cletected  ;  but  ; ' 
(o^citeraent,  \\ 
nsetl  witli  f'r 
writer  wli 
this  nonn  ^ 
other  men  is  a 
frequently,  win. 
tlnrcs  to  introiluce  madness,  not  to 
heighten  hut  to  iornj  the  sonow ;  and 
>ilH)a  Uie  wh^li-'  woild  of  liis 


6clionK  witli  Uic  itanic  fMiop  at'  i 

stribabli     -     ;  - 'v.  mrc,  anil  tawr, 
which  n  us  in  our  int=:pEtiia 

of  a  com  .r., ■;,...        'lit    luai 

severe    <  iin, 

seems  tw    .:■-:.   il..  ill 

man  existence  thi> 

pours  and  cold  bar  r 

geoB.    The  saSeringa,  i 

ne  tells  ua  he  Inu  nasfx.  1 1 

indeed  with  all  tJie  lii 

clearneM  of  realities ;  ) 

lently  attribute,  while  -. 

imagination  invi<rorati . ! 

pematural  aci  -  . 

impression    > 

uiton   us  is  iiuc   uuu    oi    a 

dream,  which  we  feel  to  be  a  i 

and  from  which  we   arc 

escape,  but  which  sits,  witli  a 

pertinacity,  intlcxiblc  upon  mii^ 

and  compels  us,  in  spite  of  r\i 

VoUtiun,   to  ki'  n   "iir    ivr<    fi\c 

stodfast  on  i 

unearthly  hm 

maniac,  but  his  n 

as  well  as  tcrribk 

offfro!!^ 

by  the  j 

vale  him  above  il 

manity,  without  >! 

natural  Ion)..!' 

and  human  i< 


\V)ikd 

u.      1)1 

Liviii]  ue  tliink^ 

re  be 

:an  of 

y  been 

.....iv.i.   by  the 

production  is  at 

lis.     V.Miat  with 

iir,  is,  notun- 

basis.     Ite 
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tr 
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iji, 

hii>bi:mgalunu.     i 
of  social  joy,  the  i 
taken  \>     '  '     ' 
heart,  > 

tli.-^ 
U 

mendi 
The  III 
him  ii 
on  U).ii    . 
djreadful  of 
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any  transitory    t 
round  his  frouu  ^ 
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BOMBti    He  sits  like  Prometheus, 
itov*  maiikind  upon  liis  soliury 
th«  rictiin  of  an  undying  vuU 
and  on  inexpiable  curse. 

[andeville  is  a  being  near  of  kin 
TiUiiinis  and  St  Leon.    Like 
cs  a  lofty  intellect  and 
:  cspacities  for  enjoyment. 
then  his  beurt  is  origiDally  filled 
Idodly  and  benignant  feelings; 
like  them,  by  a  strange  perverBe- 
of  cjrcumstance  and  temper,  he 
lieted  with  intolerable  sufierings, 
"we  can  scarcely  fear  that  we 
»lves  ever  shall  partake,  and  which 
theless  cumuund  the  most  [Mwer- 
'  our  human  sympathies.     He  is 
eoKDtially  and  entirely  a  mad" 
than  either  of  his  brethren.    The 
ig  of  Caleb  is  produced  by  exter- 
tyranBtes,  that  of  St  Leon  by  su- 
>1)uman  gifts ;  the  misery  of  Man- 
is  the  groxrth  of  the  fertile  but 
Bted  £oil   of   his  own    gloomy 
Bom  to  a  princely  fortune 
iided  with  all  the  trappings  of 
the  facilities  of  ambition 
with  the  unpolluted  and  re- 
iderness  of  a  saintly  sister — 
IB,  as  if  in  disdain  of  external 
to  dive  into  the  dork  recesees  of 
own  disordered  spirit,  and  thence 
drag  into  the  light  of  day  a  fearful 
self-created  phantom,  by  whose 
etual  visitations  it  is  his  pleasure 
haunted.     A  causeless  aversion 
^  ipon  his  sou) ;  he  gives  up  the 
ianargies  of  his  nature  to  a  hatred 
t0  exert  upon  his  facuU 
'  of  an  i&Btinct  rather  than 
ion ;  and  in  the  eifecta  pn>- 
the  vnceasing  influence  of 
abniy  species  of  phrenzy,  con- 
wbole  interest  of  his  tremen- 

Mandeville  wob  bom  in  Ire« 
t  the  memorable  period  of 
tenancy  of  Stratford.     His  &- 
SB  Englinh  officer,  who  served 
Lwd  CaulHuld,  at  the  tintc  when 
first  terrible  civil  war  of  rcligioa 
out,  in  tile  surprise  of  Charle- 
t  by  Sir  Phelira  O'Neile.    His  fa- 
and  mother,  together  with  Lord 
id  Lttdy  CuulAeld,  and  many  other 
lie  of  distinction,  are  sacrificed  to 
brutal  rogc  of  this  bigott^d  and 
hiiBiTii  null  rebel,  and  the  boy  himself 
■aved  froto  the  same  (aU,  only  by 
Vou  II. 


the  zealous  devotion  of  n  Catholic 
servant,  who  represents  him  to  the 
wild  soldiers  of  O'Neile  as  one  of  her 
own  children.  He  is  not,  however, 
left  long  to  the  care  of  this  afiectionatc 
preserver ;  lie  is  seized  from  her  arms 
by  tlie  chaplain  of  tlie  garrison,  the 
Rev.  Hilkiah  Bradford,  a  sour  but 
sincere  aealot  of  the  Presbyterian  ner- 
Buosion,  nho  conveys  him  to  England 
without  delay,  and  dcposites  him  in 
the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  head  of 
the  family,  Audley  Mandeville.  This 
personage  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable 
interest,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume,  which 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  detail  of  his 
early  life  and  unmerited  misfortunes, 
is  executed  with  a  sort  of  tameness 
which  is  by  no  means  usual  with  Mr 
Godwin,  although  he  has  already  sup* 
plied  us  with  specimens  of  it  in  lus 
Fleetwood,  and  in  the  Litter  parts  of 
St  Leon.  Audley  has  been,  by  ill 
treatment  and  disappointments,  dis* 
gusted  with  the  world,  and  lives  in  a 
corner  of  his  huge  sea-beat  castle  in 
utter  solitude,  reduced  to  a  mere  shad- 
ow by  the  disorder  of  his  nerves,  and 
leaving  all  his  aflfairs  to  the  manage- 
ment of  servoDts.  Hilkiah  and  the 
boy  took  up  their  residence  in  another 
comer  of  the  castle,  and  neither  of 
them  sees  Audley  excepting  once  a 
month,  when  a  sort  of  formal  inter- 
view takes  place  between  the  sick 
man  and  his  ticir.     The  education  of 

Kiung  Mandeville  is  left  entirely  to 
ilkioh  ;  and  he  has  indeed  no  ottwr 
companion  but  that  well-meaning  tUf/f 
wearisome  pedagogue,  who  nouriilMA 
in  him  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  a  mul« 
titude  of  dark  thougnts,  by  perpetual- 
ly reminding  him  of  the  bloouv  £ite 
of  his  parents,  and  the  savage  inmtenoe 
of  the  Popish  Creed.  Nodung  can 
be  more  gloomy  and  desolate  than  the 
condition  of  the  youth,  till  he  is  at 
last  presented  with  an  object  whereon 
he  may  rest  all  his  affections,  in  the 
person  of  his  lovely  sister  Henrietta. 
We  diall  give,  in  his  own  words,  the 
e^ct  of  their  Brst  interview. 

"  My  nstet  was  one  year  younger  than 
myself.  She  bad  icgular  features,  a  lran»> 
parent  complexion,  and  a  roost  prrnoMoa* 
ing  councennncc.  *  Ucr  pure  and  ooquent 
blood  »pokc  in  her  clieckik'  Her  eyes  were 
dark  and  cxprfssive  ;  and  h«r  smiles  were 
bewitching,  iier  fomi  was  light  aod  airy, 
like  llmt  of  a  sylph.  Her  rootian«  had  a 
riairiti  and  grace,  that  1  cannot  conceive  to 
be  exc«ede£  She  made  mt  a  painter. 
9M 
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ECOOrKS  OK  THK  FIPK  fiVrSIES. 

No  I. 


-"  no  name  of  magistrate  j 


Letters  should  not  be  known  i  wealth — 
And  use  of  service,  none;  contract,  succes- 
sion, 
Boum,  bound  of  land,  tilfh,  vineyard,  none; 

All  men  idle,  all. 

And  women  too" 


MlAKSI'EAnE. 
Mil  EDITOR, 

It  was  with  cotjsidcrabk  regret  that 
I  observed,  iu  your  puhlicatioii,  so 
hasty  a  conclusion  of  the  notices  re- 
lative to  the  Scottish  Gypsies.  The 
history  of  these  singular  people  is 
still  involved  in  creai  obscurity,  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  vein  of 
the  hutnan  rucc,  if  I  may  uec  the  ex- 
pression, runs  nearly  entire  and  un- 
niLxcd  through  most,  if  not  all,  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  They 
exhibit,  in  every  country  in  which 
they  have  settleil,  a  strong  idmiiarity 
of  manners,  together  with  a  language 
])cculiar  to  thcm.sclves;  and  besides 
ihis  similarity  of  speech,  they  have 
certain  signs,  by  which  a  gypsey  of 
Locbgeihe  in  File  could^  in  a  moment, 
and  ul  a  considerable  distance,  recog- 
nise one  of  his  own  fraternity,  although 
he  had  come  from  the  utmost  comer 
of  England,  and  was  personally  quite 
unknown  to  him.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  mysterious  signs, 
by  which  they  can  tiistinguish  one 
another  although  utter  strangers,  have 
been>  or  are  at  this  day,  universal 
among  the  gypsies. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  only  iu- 
fbrmation  re!!pccring  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  gypsies  in  Scotland,  is  to 
be  found  among:  the  old  people  in  the 
country,   at  wnose  houses,   and  the 
bo\ises  of  their  fathers,  these  tribes 
took  up  their  quarters  while  traversing 
the  country  on  their  mercantile  and 
pi'iflatory  excursions.  At  farm-houses, 
retired  sitxiations,  the  gypsies  re- 
iiiik'd  from  one  night  to  sometimes  a 
njoiuh  ;  and  on  some  farms  belonging 
lo    my  relations,   they  frequently  re- 
mained stationary  for  the  space  of  six 
wi'cJca    without    decamping.      They 
!•  tij^lhenedor  shortened  the  pcrio<lsof 
their  residence  according  to  the  liber- 
ttlity  or  passive  dispositions  of  the  far- 
'"■  rs  at  whose  houses  they  happened 
'■  At  these  temporary  situations 

a  pcrsoas  of  the  bond  exercised 


their  voeation,  and  exhibited 
live    manners   without 
being  observed — while    the 
members  of  the  family  vfiide 

articles^  anH  f^^Tr,,.,!   ,,< 
returning  :• : 

U 

pear,  from  policy,   to  huve  ctn\t 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  mannaoj 
the  villagers  among  whom  lh«] 
ed.      Wliile   at   liouie  they 
have    been    extremely    obliging" 
friendly  to  the  persons  arouiul  thcmi 
the  inferior  and  labouring  ciaieis, , 
in  this  respect  were  oonsi«lered  a* 
very  best  of  neighbours,     Fr 
ciating  in    this    m»uiner  at 

1)eriod  with  the  lower  orders  iif^ 
and,  the  habits  of  the  gypsey  In-i 
familiar  to  ^'t-  Ti.':i':.:ii»irv  •   -mil  ' 
sequence  ot  r 

and  other  cu  i     ;   i  i 
gypsies  in  Scotland  di  '  ■■ixei 

gree  from  those  in  Kil.  ,  h 
assumed  a  slight  shade  of  the  uat 
character  of  North  Britoins  ;  aod  tilt 
gypsey  blood,  to  my  knowledge,  now 
runs  mixed  in  the  veins  of  several  Ci« 
milies  of  the  lowest  order  in  this  cooa- 
try,  very  little  improved  firom  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  in  respect  to  the  habits  oi' 
pilfering. 

So  much  interest  did  I  taV' 
subject,  that  I  not  only  tBX< 
memory  to  the  utmost  to  1 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  hi;i 
people,  but  I  made  immi!'. 
I  tliought  information  i 
ed  ;  and  what  vexed   i 
was,  when  I  put  quci'iou-  mi 
ject  to  sensible  iniUvnl.ials,  ili 
rally  burst  out  a-lauglung,  oi 
me,  at  the  same  time,  "  irboi 
trouble  themselves  about  Tini 
Such  is.,  and  has  been,   the 
and  manners  of  the  pT.   i 
very  word  finJiUr  ex 
whenever  it  is  me- r;  -i 

I  am  anxious.  lor,  to 

justice  done  the  >..;.u„i.:;.i    (tbo  licv 
must  get  his  due)  of  a  people, 
ever  savage  and  barbarous  their  i 
ners  may  have  been,  \v '  ! 

a  worthy  ances-tor  of  i 
highest  veneration   autl   retiuecli 
whose./ire-4i't/e  was  the  prinripaj 
neij  toast  at  their  meetir 
|>art  of  the  country,  »!■ 
the   Forth    to    the    Kngiiah 
This  go(K.l-hciurt«d  luua  i^»ved 
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**of  gyjteirt  quarters  at  all  his    ly  avenge  herself  upon  yonr  floi-ks.'j 

The  character  of  the  gypsies  must  be] 
<lup  out  of  their  hearts — strippw!  of  nil  j 


live  fnTins,  which  were  situated 
eral  different  coiiTittes.     When- 
he  {nj^pRies  saw  him  in  any  dis- 
i    'i        intry,  however  fiir 
I  his  presence,  the 
1^  iiKit  escapetl  their  lips 
r  were,    "  there  is  Mr 
v....  'tm>!"    They  cnlereil 

ffV.1  s,  nor  riotous  con- 

in  li.  i- 1. Alice,  but  stood  in 
iwc  of  him,  and  always  behaved 
much  propriety  in  their  quartersj 
ularly  the  gang^  that  generally 
'nt«l  his  tkrnis.  Had  auy  of 
tribe  stole  fironi  him,  their 
jourB  were  exceedingly  displeased , 
believe  they  generally  punished 
flpeudere ;  and  all  the  caution 
jver  received  from  tliis  man  was, 
na  let  your  cuddies  and  pownies 
e  corn."* 

•  only  persons  who  stole  firora 

were  a  class  of  females  called 

Wives.    They  came  from  Edin- 

,  and  other  large  toivns,  in  quest 

ol,    selling    trifles    in    baskets. 

tlilni?  ihat  could  be  lifted,  these 

laid  their  hands  upon, 

i:   J  most  barefaced  awkward 

if. 

rerer  numerous  the  vices  may 
t  inhabit  the  dark  breast  of  the 
ly  gypsey,  ingratitude  and  dis- 
r  are  not  the  moat  prominent. 
nblem  of  the  gypsey  is  the  raven 
rock.  Allow  her  to  shelter  in 
liffs  and  wastes,  and  she  will  not 
your  property  ;  but  harass  and 
f  het  brood,  she  will  immcdiate- 


■ppeart  by  my  papers,  that  this  hu< 
no  generous  nun  h«d,  in  the  south  of 
d.in  178!>ptoperiy  belonging  loliini- 
ti  lamer,  expoised  to  the  petty  dcprc- 
of  the  gyfsitt,  amounting  to    16 
under  le««e  ai  £1663  of  rent,  con* 
'  1-.*  \  7.()00  acres  of  mouataioous 
-l^,  yearly,   KJ.OW   sliecp, 
ais  ;  with  1()0  goats,  250 
,  and  60  dogs;  together 
irh  ploughs.  «<rawn  by  six 
■(n<l  ii\<n   .     '  s.   ?9  of 

were  shqii  Jl,  with 

niilies  ukI  i.i^  ,,u...<m.  .r^  iJcoCtera, 
lis  supported  by  his  property.  Some 
ink  chat  tins  ni.in's  ticauiicnt  of  die 
proceeded  fruiu  a  dread  of  their  rob- 
but  it  wu»  nulLe  opposite — liis  kind- 
'•  .  "  ^  '•  ..  :]  .:<  ■•illofhu- 
I  bv  all 


fiction  ;  ami,  to  bring  out  this  singularj 
character  more  fully,  the  charnctt-rs  ofj 
the  individuals  with  whom  thev  havsl 
come  in  contact  ought  also  to  oe  laidf  | 
*^ppen  to  public  view, 

I  sliall  at  present,  Mr  Editor,  coni 
tine  myself  to  some  account  of  thtfJ 
gypsies  who  traversed  Fife  within | 
these  thirty  years,  [wrliculttrly  to  the! 
cclebruted  band  that  resided  in  lliftj 
west  of  that  county,  called  the  '*  Loch-i 
gellie  Band."  I  have  no  pretensionMj 
to  plan,  arrangement,  t>or  compositic 
— niy  object  is  to  relate  facts  as  I 
them,  tbr  the  purpose  of  developing! 
the  singular  character  of  the  wander^j 
ing  gypsey.  I  have  been  at  consider* 
able  pains  in  scrutinizing  sotne  of  the'l 
traditions  relative  to  these  gypsies  j1 
and  the  following  troditional  factsv,1 
which  I  believe  myself  to  be  true,  afty 
tar  as  tradition  can  be  depended  upon,J 
relate  chiefly  to  this  horde  of  gyi»sies,^ 
who  were  dreaded  for  their  depreda.* 
lions,  nnd  at  one  time  well  known  to] 
the  country-people,  all  over  the  ishireil 
of  Fife,  Kinrofs,  Perth,  Angus, < 
Mearns,  and  Aberdeen,  by  the  uanioj 
of  the  "  Lochgellie  Band." 

That  1  might  be  fidly  satisfied  with^ 
the  truths  related  of  this  de«i>erate 
band,  I  went  to  Lochgellie  on  pur}H»o, 
where  I  heard,  from   the  mouth 

,  a  great  many  of  the  particulars^ 

which  I  have  rcceivc-d  respecting  this 
horde  of  gypsies.    The  statistical  ac- 
count  of  Auchterderren,   the  parish' 
in   whicJi  they  livetl  during  winter,] 
takes  no  farther  notice  of  these  gyi*"J 
sies,  than — "  There  are  a  lew  persons . 
called  TirikcTH  and  Hnrnrrs,  half  resi-^ 
dent  and  half  itinerant,  who  are  feared. . 
and   suspected    by    the   community. 
Two  of  them  were  banished  witliin 
these  six  years."    The  gypsies,  how- 

*  It  U  known  that  the  raven  sddom 
pr«y8  npon  the  flocks  gnziug  arouod  liei 
nest ;  but  the  moment  that  she  is  deprived 
uf  her  youug,  she  will,  to  the  utuiost  of  her 
power,  wreak  her  veAgeancc  on  ihr  tlucks 
in  her  iiuinediaU:  neighbourhood.  I  hare 
seen  a  raven,  when  bereaved  of  her  brood,  ij 
tearing,  will)  her  beak,  tl)c  very  foggogo  i 
from  (he  rarth,  dircatc-nlDi;.  as  it  wore,  re- 
tihation  for  the  injury  «nc  had  rcceired. 
I  have  aLto  observed,  that  grouse  (where  tl)« 


I  i.pularity     ground  siiilb)  arc  gcnerully  very  plentiful 

dt'  Edinburgh  was  astonisli*     >=l*>!>c  around  the  cyiie  of  the  relcnilcM  iiiU 


S8S  Anecdutet  e/tKe  Fiji!  Gifjt^s. 

AMEcitoTKt  or  THt  riFE  ovrtfies. 


TDtt. 


No  I. 

"  no  iiaruc  of  niiigimraic  ; 
eiters  should  not  be  known  ;  wealtiv— 
I  yme  of  service,  none ;  contnict,  succes- 
sion, 

ourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
-AU  men  idle,  all, 


ad  womti;  too"- 


SUAKSPEABE. 
MR  EDITOR, 

It  was  with  considerable  regret  that 
I  observed,  io  your  puhHc;iUwn,  so 
liasty  a  conclusion  of  tlie  notices  re- 
lative to  the  Scottisli  Gypsies.  The 
history  of  these  singular  peojJe  is 
still  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  tliat  this  vein  of 
the  human  race,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, runs  nearly  entire  and  un- 
nuxeil  through  most,  if  not  all,  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  They 
exhibit,  in  every  country  in  which 
tlicy  have  settled,  a  strong  similarity 
of  monneni,  together  with  a  language 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  besides 
this  similarity  of  speech,  they  have 
certain  signs,  by  wfiich  a  gypsey  of 
Lochgelhe  in  Fife  could,  m  a  moment, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance,  recog- 
nise one  of  his  own  fraternity,  although 
he  had  come  from  the  utmost  oomer 
of  England,  and  was  personally  quite 
unknown  to  him.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  mysterious  signs, 
by  which  they  can  distinguisli  one 
another  although  utter  strangers,  have 
been,  or  are  at  this  day,  universal 
among  the  gypsies. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  only  in- 
formation respecting  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  py])sies  in  Scotland,  is  to 
be  found  among  the  old  people  in  the 
country,  at  whose  houses,  and  the 
houses  of  their  fathers,  these  tribes 
took  up  tlieir  quarters  while  traversing 
tlic  country  on  their  mercantile  and 
predatory  excursions.  At  farm-houses, 
iu  retiretl  situations,  tlie  gyjwies  re- 
sided from  one  night  to  sometimes  a 
month  ;  and  on  some  farms  belonging 
to  my  relations,  they  frequently  re- 
mained stationary  for  the  space  of  six 
weeka  without  decamping.  They 
lengthened  or  shortened  the  periods  of 
their  residence  according  to  tljc  liber- 
ality or  passive  dispositions  of  the  far- 
mers at  whose  houses  they  happcnetl 
to  halt.  At  these  temporary  situations 
the  chief  pcrsous  of  the  band  exercised 


their  voc\  •     ■   ■'■  •'    ■  ^'".':. 

being  oWr. 

members  of  ; 

articles,  and  i 

returning  at  i 

under  night,  i.  r   ■■  • 

the  horde.    In  t)u 

ter  habitations  in   ^  lj     '  ■  j 

pear,  from  policy,  to  have  conti 

in  0  great  measure  to  the  manm 

the  villagers  among  wh«        ' 

ed.      WTiile    at   home   - 

have    been    t  ^ 

friendly  to  tli>.  , 

the  inferior  and  labomiug  cla-tits,  luni 

in  this  respect  were  coDsidered  as  tk 

very  best  of  neighbours.     From  dMW» 

dating   in    this    manner  at  i\u  wrly 

Ciriod  with  the  lower  orders  in  Soot- 
nd,  the  habits  of  the  gypsey  because 
familiar  to  the  peawmlry  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  friendly  intercourw, 
and  other  causes,  the  manners  of  the 
gypsies  in  Scotland  di^r  ia  some  i> ' 
gret  trom  those  in  England,  harine 
assumed  a  slight  shndc  of  the  natiotuu 
character  of  North  Britains  ;  and  \he 
gypsey  blood,  to  my  knowledgt^,  now 
runs  mijced  in  the  veins  of  several  fa- 
milies of  the  lowest  order  iu  this  coun« 
tryj  very  little  improved  tVom  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  in  respect  to  the  Itabits  of 
pilfering. 

8a  much  interest  did  I  t^ke  in  this 
subject,  that  I  not  only  taxed  my  own 
memory  to  the  utmost  to  bring  forth 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  these 
people,  but  I  made  inquiry  wherever 
I  Uiought  information  could  be  obtain- 
ed ;  and  what  vexed  mc  not  a  little 
was,  when  I  put  questions  on  the  sub- 
ject to  sensible  individuals,  they  gene- 
rally burst  out  a-lttughing,  and  asiitd 
me,  at  the  same  time,  "  who  wuuM 
trouble  themselves  about  'fink-Ier*?"' 
Such  is,  and  has  been,  the  conduct 
and  manners  of  the  gypsies,  tliat  the 
very  word  tinkler  excites  merrimeot 
whenever  it  is  mentioned. 

I  am  anxious,   Mr  Editor,  to  see^ 
justice  done  the  characf^-  (■»''     -Ifril 
must  get  his  due)  of  n  nw- 

evcr  savage  and  barbarou..  ......  r.ian- 

ners  may  have  been,  who  looked  upon 
a  worthy  ancestor  of  mine  with  the 
hip;hcst  veneration  and  respect,  ami 
vihose^fire-siJc  was  the  principal  gifj»- 
jiey  toasi  at  their  meetings  ovit  a  great 
}iart  of  Uic  country,  from  the  hanks  of 
the  Fortli  to  the  Englisii  border. 
This  good- hear  ted  mau  allowed  lUc«c 
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quarters  at  all  his 
wliicb  were  stttiate<i 
MHR^rt'iit  counties.  When- 
^j/|»sies  «.iw  hiin  in  any  dis- 
vm  tlje  country,  however  far 
kright  be  from  his  presence,  the 
bcpresfiions  that  escaped  their  lip^ 
fc  anotlier  were,  "  there  is  fllr 
MgUtiMbim!"  They  entered 
^^^^HfroiJcs,  nor  riotous  con- 
H^R^^resfnce,  but  stood  in 
ftwe  of  him,  and  always  behaved 
niurh  propriety  in  their  quarters, 
lilarly  the  ganps  that  generally 
inted  bis  fanns.  H.ad  any  of 
tribe  stole  tVoni  him,  their 
irs  were  exct'etliiii^ly  displeased, 
""  ve  they  geiifnJly  punished 
;  and  all  the  caution 
"received  trom  this  man  was, 
let  your  cuddies  and  pownies 
le  corn."* 

p  only  pcTsous  who  stole  from 
a  class   of  females  culled 
They  came  from  Edin- 
other  lurpe  townSj  in  qxtest 
{selling    tritli?s    in    baskets. 
\i\t  iiMil.l  111.  lifted,  these 
1  hands  upon, 

I     iced  awkward 

ntinieroas  the  vices  may 
ibit  the  dark  breast  of  the 
psey,  ingratitude  and  dis- 
not  the  most  prominent. 
I  of  the  gypsey  is  the  raven 
Allow  ner  to  shelter  in 
ind  wastes,  and  she  will  not 
jiroperty  ;  but  harass  and 
y  faer  brood,  she  will  inimediate- 


■appean  by  my  papers,  that  this  hu- 
ha  gcDerous  man  had,  in  the  south  of 
ii),in  1781,  property  belonging  to  him- 
k  tiknner,  expoied  to  the  petty  depre- 
ot'  the  gypsies,  amounting  to  16 
.under  lease  at  Xld63  of  rent,  con- 
'7.000  acres  of  mountainous 
^.  yearly,  13,000  sheep, 
.^ins;  with  \00  goats,  tM 
'  horses,  and  60  di^s ;  together 
>tieo4ch  ploughs,  drawn  by  six 
\Heii,  55  servnnu,  29  of 
Ji>,  nutking  in  all,  with 
t  tJie  tamjlic8  of  15  cotters, 
h1  by  Ins  property.  Some 
»t  thi«  man's  tteatuicot  of  the 
'  iViuu  a  dread  of  their  rob- 
■  quite  opp<>aili' — his  kitid- 
■'  ■  .11  of  hu- 

ll by  nil 

,.     i..     j:!'|jularily 

of  Utiinbuigit  was  astonish' 


ly  avenge  herself  upon  your  flocks.* 
The  character  of  the  gj-psies  must  Ita 
dug  out  of  their  hearts — stripped  of  all 
hetion  ;  and,  to  bring  out  this  singttlar 
character  more  ftillv,  the  characters  of  1 
the  individuals  witli  whom  they  liave| 
come  in  contact  ought  also  to  be  laid  ] 
open  to  public  \iew. 

I  shall  at  present,  Mr  Editor,  con*^ 
fine  myself  to  some  account  of  th«j 
gypsies   who    traversed    Fife    within 
these  thirty  years,  particularly  to  the 
celebrated  band  that  resided  in    tlie^ 
west  of  that  county,  called  the  "  Loch*^ 
gellie  Band."     I  have  no  prett-nsiont ' 
to  plan,  arrangement,  nor  composition 
— my  object  is  to  relate  facts  as  I  findj 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  singular  character  of  the  wander- 
ing g)psey.     1  have  been  at  consider-  ^ 
able  pains  in  scrutinizing  Aome  of  the 
tratlitious  relative   to  thest;  gypsies;.* 
and   the   following   traditional    facts^^ 
which  I  believe  myself  to  be  true,  a»j 
titr  as  tradition  can  be  depended  uiwn,' 
relate  chiefly  to  this  horde  of  gypsies, , 
who  were  dreaded  for  their  depreda- 
tions, and  at  one  time  well  known  to' 
the  country.people,  all  over  the  shires^ 
of    Fife,     Kinross,     Perth,     Angus,' 
Meams,  and  Aberdeen^  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Lochgellic  Bond/* 

Tliat  I  might  be  fully  satisfied  witl^'" 
the  truths  related  of  this   des|)erate 
band,  I  went  to  Lochgellieon  purpose,^ 
where  I  heard,  from   the  mouth  of  J 

,  a  great  many  of  tlie  particulara 

which  I  have  received  respecting  tliia , 
horde  of  gypsies.    The  stutisticnl  ac- 
count  of  Auchterderrcn,   the  parish 
in   which  they  lived  during  winter,' 
takes  no  farther  notice  of  these  gyi»- , 
sies,  than — "  lliere  are  a  few  persons 
trailed  Tinkrr.i  and  HorniTs,  half  rcsi-,^ 
dent  and  half  itinerant,  who  are  feared.J 
and    suspected    by    the   community. 
Two  of  them  were  banished  within 
these  six  years,"     The  gypsies,  how- 


*  It  is  known  that  the  raven  ^dom 
preys  upon  the  flocks  grazuig  around  her 
ne«t ;  but  tlic  moment  that  the  is  deprived 
of  lier  young,  she  will,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  wreak  her  vengeance  on  the  flocks 
m  hct  iiniuediuu  ncignbourhood.  t  liave 
seen  a  raven,  when  bcrcaveil  of  licr  bruod, 
tearing,  witli  htr  beak,  the  rciy  foggage 
from  the  earth,  threutuning,  as  it  were,  re- 
,..|;,.;,..  1-..  ^Ym  injury  she  Imd  received. 
I  1  -crvL-d.  ihiil  grouse  (where  the 

gT'        i     11     1    urc  generally  very    pjcntit'iil 
cJoee  arouml  the  iryhe  of  tlve  nlcnUcts  iul. 


ever,  obaeiveil  their  usual  (>olioy  in 
keeping  their  "  ain  bole  clean  ;'  but 
Eometiines  uiesHengers  from  Fertltsliire 
were  seen  searching  their  houst»  tor 
stolen  Articles,  but  they  nevt-r  t'ouiul 
wiy  thing ;  and  it  ia  actually  itateil  to 
me,  that  since  the  gypsies  Icll  Locli* 
gcllie,  petty  thefts  nave  become  more 
fn-queiit  in  that  village. 

This  notorious  buid  at  one  time 
consisted  of  four  or  five  fiuniliesj  of 
the  sumames  of  Grabaio,  Brown, 
llobtaoii.  Sec ;  and  I  have  heard  that 
some  of  the  clan  Jauieson  also  resided 
here  ;  but  such  were  the  uumbers  that 
■Membled  at  Locligellie,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  who  were  reaidenters 
and  who  were  not.  Some  of  them 
had  feus  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
estate  of  Lochgellve. 

Old  Charlie  Graham  was,  about 
tliirty  years  ago,  considered  as  their 
chief ;  but  when  I  put  the  question 
to  ——  he  said,  they  were  "  a' 
chii^  when  drunk,  but  Charlie  was 
the  auldest  nian."  I  have,  however, 
received  certain  information,  thot  Uie 
CrnthMM  were  the  principal  family,  and 
trwaaeted  the  puhUc  buttiness  of  the 
horde.  Old  Graham  was  an  uncom- 
mon stout  Ane-looking  fellow,,  and  was 
banished  the  kingdom  for  his  many 
crimes. 

On  one  occasion,  when  lie  appeared 
in  court,  the  Judge,  in  a  surly  man- 
ner, demanded  of  liim  what  had  brought 
him  there  ?  ''  the  auld  thing  again, 
ma  lord,  but  nae  jwroof,"  answered 
Charlie.  Ann  Brown,  one  of  his 
wives,  and  chief  female  of  the  band, 
was  also  aentenced  to  be  banished  for 
fourteen  years,  seven  of  which  she 
spent  in  the  prison  of  Aberdeen,  re- 
mained altogether  nine  years  at  Botany 
Bay,  married  a  Rypsey  abroad,  return- 
ed to  Scotland  witn  more  than  a  hund- 
red pounds  of  cash,  and  now  sells,  or 
did  sell,  earthen  ware  at  Wemyss.  Be- 
ing asked  why  she  led  Botany  Bay 
wiiile  rooking  so  much  money  there, 
she  said,  "  it  was  juist  to  let  them  see 
1  could  come  hiime  again." 

Young  Charlie  Graham,  son  and 
successor  as  chief,  to  old  Chnrlie,  was 
hanged  at  Perth,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  for  horse  stealing.  The  anecdotes 
told  of  this  singular  man  arc  nume- 
rous. When  be  was  apprehended,  a 
number  of  persons  assembled  to  look 
at  him,  as  an  object  of  wonder,  it  bc- 
inc  conaidered  almost  impossible  to 
ta^e  hiui.     Ha  feelings  becarau  irri- 


tAi<>d  at  their  curi<wUT  •  he  ci)kiiil| 
in  great  bitterness  totnc«ffiom,"Ui 
IDC  {fee.  and   i;i'e  ute  a  stick  tka ' 

II 

(ll>:       i'lovc      \j,      ills      t.u4<t.i;L4iM)C!lU.  ' 

feet  and  hands  were  so  smali,  di 
handsome  in  nrnnortiroi   M>  the  oOm  ' 
{wrts  of  hiH  :  lial  I 

irons  nor  h:iii  I    i;  !<    tm  )(tlA«l 

his  ancles  and  whste,   without  u^m>  | 
ing  his  person,  the  gyvrn  .wiil  i 
cles  always  slipping   > 
He  had  a.  prepossettiu 
an  elegant  figure,  had  much  gin 
of  heart,  and  was,  notwithstan 
his  tricks,  an  extntordiuury  favg 
with  the  pubhc  j  "  bvtt  habit  and  reyu 
a  thief"  at  his  trial  brought  down  I 
scaie  of  justice  Sigainst  thia  unfott 
gypsey.     He  woa  first 
native  of  Fife,  but  h' 
woman  because  she  vv^Ui.^  ..vt ! 
the  coiuitry  with  him. 

He  once,  unobserved,  in  a  Lrr;isA  flc!4( 
converted  a  young  co! : 
He  allowed   the  anim  miii 

the  same  field,  in  ]>> 
owner,  till  its  wound!' 
ly  healed,  and  then  stole  it.  Hi 
immediately  detected ;  but  the  «« 
of  the  horse  swore  to  a  stalliou,  wL 
as  Chorhe's  was  a  gelding,  by 
stratagem  he  got  clear  off. 
was  amazed  when  he  found 
had  been  castrated,  but  whtrn^j 
or  by  whom  done,  he  was  ig 
He  sold  the  same  gelding  to  i 
person,  again  stole  it,  and  ul 
placed  the  beast  in  the  park , 
original  proprietor.  He  seen 
take  great  delight  in  stealing 
ingenious  manner,  trying  hoiC>^ 
terously  he  could  carry  oft'  the  ] 
ty  of  the  astonished  nativa 
sometimes  stole  from  wealthy 
duals,  and  gave  the  boot^  to  tfifl 
digent,  although  not  gypsi6«  ,'  aad . 
accustomed  were  the 
places  to  his  bloodies' 
some  only  put  spurs  to  (iieir 
calling  out  as  they 
"  Aha,  Charlie,  lad,  yc've  mie&M 
mark  tl»e  night."  A  widow,  wiUi 
Inrge  family,  at  whose  hotise 
frequently  been  quartered^ 
great  distress  for  want  of  csLsh 
her  rent.  Graham  lent  ii: 
ney  required  ;  but,  as  tlu' 
returning  home  with  the  vu 

pocket,  he  robbed  bim,  and, „ 

toss  of  time,  returntid  atid  giiW 


*/  tks  Fife  Otfjuiet.  ^9^V  ^^ 

discbaii^e  ftP'lhe  sum  put  his  corpse  into  liot  lime,  then 
buriod  them,  and  iat  cm  his  gratfe  in  a 
ifi't  ■n'nfion,  till  his  hotly  was 

lit  for  the  xisc  of  the 


borrowcil 
It- asked,  itniiictliAtely  before 
MtiOD,  if  «er  he  had  jxjrfonn- 
good  action  during  his  life, 
unend  him  to  the  mercy  of  his 
l)  God,  this  of  giving  the  wi- 
i  &therle88  children  the  money, 
»bitig  the  factor,  was  the  only 

0  he  adduced  in  his  favour, 
g  that  tliereby  he  hatl  pertbnn- 
rttums  deed. 

le  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
Mte&r,  he  sent  a  message  to 

the  msgistmt«fi  of  Perth,  re- 
^  ft  ruoT  to  take  otf  his  beard, 
nme  time,  rn  a  calm  and  oool 
r,  desiring  the  person  to  tell  the 
r»t^,  "  that  unless   his   beard 
inven   he   could  neither  appear 
God  nor  man."     This  extraor- 
'exoreaition  warrants  the  opinion 
It  utii  moment  of  his  lite,  he 
led  he  would  appear  in  his  mor* 
HM  before  the  great  Judge  of  the 
Be;   and    these  dreadful  words 
t  authorifie  me  to  think,  that  he 
qA  God  Almighty  was  a  being 
mi  of  flesh  anij  blood  like  an 
■7  tarthly  judge.   A  short  while 
» Be  W08  token  out  to  the  gallows, 
as  obierred  very  pensive   and 
htfiil,  leanitig  upon  a  seat.     He 
^  up  all  at  once,  and  exclaimed, 
moarnflU  tone  of  voice,  "  Oh ! 
ny  o"  ye  read,  sire !  will  some  o" 
ku  a  psalm  to  me?"  at  the  same 
regretting  much  that  he  had  not 
(anght  to  read.    The  fit1ty-flTst 

1  VM  acoordingly  read  to  him  by 
itleman  present,  which  soothed 
eUitga  exceedingly,  and  gave  him 
k  ette  and  comtbrt  of  mind.  He 
nrortly  agitated  when  be  ascended 
jBtftrm,  hia  knees  were  knocking 
igsinat  another ;  but  just  before 
a«  cast  off,  bis  inveterate  gypsey 
l|^  returned  upon  hira  with  re- 
lied violence.  He  kicked  from 
bal  both  his  shoes  in  sight  of  the 
Ifton,  and  it  was  understooil  by 

»t,  that  tliia  strange  proceed- 
set  at  nought  some  prophe- 
[  would  die  with  his  shoes 


Vtamb* 


rti.  lit  tor  tne  U5C  ot  me  me- 

dical gentkmen,  it  being  reported  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  out  of  his  grave  for 
the  purpose  of  dissection. 

This  man  boasted  greatly,  while  uiu« 
der  sentence  of  death,  of  never  having' 
spilled  human  blood.     Murder,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  seems  to  be  the  only  crime 
which  gives  a  cypsey  uneasiness,  but 
what  species  of  homicide  gives  ihem 
the  greatest  compunction  I  never  heanU 
Geordie  Drummond,  another 
chief  in  Fife,  who,  within  theselit^een 
years,  died  a  natural  death,  con.<>ole4  I 
himself  at  his  last  moments,  with  the 
satififtction  of  never  having  been  guil>; 
ty  of  murder,  but  acknowledged,  with  I 
the  greatest  indifference,  nay,   cvei^J 
boasted,  that  he  had  committed  almost'^ 
every  other  crime  whatever. 

We  find,  however,  that  there  ha 
been  numberless  murders  committ 
by  gypsies,  in  their  internal  quarrdif 
among  their  own  tribes,  but  they  all 
appear  to  have  great  reluctance  io  tak- 
ing the  lives  of  the  natives  among 
whom  they  reside. 

If  gypsey  anecdotes,    Mr  Editor, 
such  as  tne  specimen  I  have  here  giv- 
en you,  are  worth  a  place  in  your  Mis- 
cellany, I  ?holl,  at  my  leisuie,  continue 
my  account  of  this  horde,  with  notices 
of  other  bands  in  the  south.     I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  the  plan  under 
which    a    horde    of    gypsies    march 
through  a  country,  observing  the  prac- 
tices and   respective   duties  of  both 
males  and  females,  as  they  proceed  in 
their  route,  including  an  original  dance 
pecidiar  to  this  vagrant  and  unfortu- 
nate race,  "whose  hand  is  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against 
them."    I  shall  also  give  you  the  anci- 
ent ceremony  of  marriage  and  divorce 
of  the  gypsies,  together  with  a  speci- 
men of  the  gvpscy  language  spoken  in 
Scotland  at  tne  present  day. 
\Qih  November  1817.  W.  S. 


ibcr  of  hii  liand  attended  his 
lUtkm,  and  when  his  Ixnly  wa«  re- 
I  they  all  kissed  it  with 
and  held    the  usual 
it.     Hia    sweet-heart, 
ypa0f^wife,  I  am  not  ceriiiin  which, 
enf  Wilaon,  hia  own  cousin, 


TO  THB  RETIEWEK  OP  COLEBIOGK  S 
BIOGBAPHIA  LITKKAKIA,IK  BLjlCK- 
WOOn'g  MAOaZING  POIt  OCTO* 
BEB. 

SIR, 

To   be  blind   to  our  fuiliugs,  itnd  a- 
wakc  to  our  prejudices,  is  the  feult  of 


t«very  one  of  us.    Throufrh  all 

B,  and  III  all  a^i-s,  it  ha^  '  '< 

shadow  of  our  lift-,  and  thi  > 

upop  our    conduct.     It    is   tiu: 
with  roe,  the  sotne  with  Air  Coler 
and  it  is,  I  regret  to  "f  *    ''    *'■ 
with  his  rvviewer! — '1! 
Ht-rvaiious  must  suffice  .... ....  .  .  .  ;ju... 

of  those  I  Attempt  on  the  review,  you. 
Sir,  huve  put  forth  in  the  number  of 
BlnckwootiH  Edinburgli  Mo^zine  I 
have  just  received,  ond  which  review 
(_mny  I  prove  a  false  prophet !)  will 
nut  better  the  cause,  or  increase  the 
l^dfit,  of  that  publicatiou.  I  speak 
not  aloue  mine  own  opiuion,  but  the 
opinion  of  others  who  have  |>erused 
that  ungenerous  piece  of  laboured  cri- 
ticism— that  coarse  exertion  of  indivi- 
dual upiiiion. 

I  pass  entirely  unnoticed  your  jire- 
liminary  observatiouH,  as  liaving  no- 
thinp;  to  do  with  the  review  itself; 
they  arc  probably  correct,  and  certain- 
ly well  written,  but,  like  a  beautiful 
portico,  serve  only  b^  the  a»utrust  to 
iteighten  the  deformity  of  the  princi- 
pal object. 

The  best  reparation  we  can  make 
for  early  errors  is  u  candid  confession 
of  them,  coupled  with  an  earnest 
warning  to  others  to  avoid  tlieir  con- 
comitant dangers  ;  and  aa  Mr  Cole- 
ridge has  done  this  (by  your  own  ad- 
mission), I  cannot  see  why  it  should 
not  benefit  the  cause  both  of  virtue 
and  religion.  At  all  events,  a  once- 
deluded  mortal,  awaking  from  his 
dream  of  insanity  to  confess  his  follies 
and  amend  his  frailties,  is  not  that 
despicable  being  ynu  would  fain  pic- 
ture, nor  is  the  publication  of  his  de- 
lumon  to  be  so  harshly  treated  by  one, 
who,  for  ought  the  world  knows,  be- 
fore he  became,  as  IVIr  Coleridge  has 
become,  a  reviewer,  might  have  been, 
as  Mr  Coleridge  Las  beeUj  a  deluded 
politician,  or  a  preaching  enthusiast. 
So  far  in  extenuation  of  our  author's 
publishing  this  part  of  his  work,  and 
we  will  speak  as  shortly  res{M:cting 
the  otbor — I  mean  what  may  be  term- 
ed the  literary.  There  I  am  free  to 
allow,  in  a  great  measure,  the  matter 
of  your  observations,  but  not  the  man- 
ner :  the  one  may  be  generally  correct, 
the  other  certainly  is  every  tiling  but 
liberal  criticism.  Mr  Colt-ridge  jnay 
be  vain — nay,  sometimes  arrogant ;  he 
may  judge  lightlv  of  his  superiors, 
ancl  foolishly  of  the  worUl ;  but  for 
these  niisUikcs  of  tmn4   these  errors 


of  jud|;(n«nt,   why  abonia  ill 

view  him  with    contempt,-  lad  «tf 

should  he  deserve  it  ?  y^iih  e^ul  Jl^ 

L-  may  I  dogmstieally  mmn,  ikt 

.^tise  Mr  C.  in  jaJnicol  mi  ft 

''  t-<  >'   Itut  in  his  fine  ^^  yA 

.  Tul<manex8  and  iUUMrf> 

'  >"'"  v'^rr  Wt.     Ko*i 

inii<  :  that  nraai) 

be  liiive    fills 

un<'  4iit 

h.1>  I    I     ■  .  : .    I    . 

mous,  oiean)^  ' 
upon  hitn.     }V. 
but  it  is  possible,  m: 
You  charge  Mr  ■ 
and  then   add, — " 
know  or  care  any  tli 
first,  hov\  ' 

don  "  b. 

ments  of  the  two  countriet,    Ut4rw 


"-'"uating  the  PM'>p«-i'*»  ' 
ir  own.        ' 
:i'  do  :  iKiti 


couv^- 

lig'  ■ 

hu\ 

nati 

pltM  I 

gauce  again,  v 

tion,  lest  it  r<.> 

discharges   it.     Again,    ; 

mean  what  you  say,  io  st^.. 

know  and  none  care  alHot4tfr 

in  the  name  of  wi 

sense  could  iinl 

name,    and    1: 

countrymen,  mm -> 

of  turning  ^cboolni  r 

them  to  spell,  or   lii^ 

of  wiping  the  stigma  you  hava 

your  country  away,  by  at  last 

it  acquainted  witli  "  so  ranoh  gm 

and  abUity"  as  3Ir  Colerirlue  ham 

casionally  displayed  J    Y' 

men  and  yourself  must   i 

issue  on  the  question  ;  tli 

been  dunces  and  you  dila  i 

would  have   before  (tiuci 

written   so  much,  and 

well,)  introduced  clu 

ffenius  and  ability  1 1 ; 

sessed  of,  and  Scotlutui  uufBteOt 

will   ojiswer,    that  the 

pubhcation  demanded  yoitr 

but  again,  I  say,  in  tl)c  i- 

vum   sense,    is  it  prohi!! 

who  hod  before  not 

thought   to  Mr  C. 

shouhl  p'  iht 

very  notoriouij  i 

who  had  tailed  Hi  c 

1>ublicalion  should  ^.i   .  , 
las  beeu  said,  Uiat  every  urimj 


(mi> 


ITj     Leiier  to  the  Reviewer  of  Coieridge't  BSographia  Literaria.  S8T 


>adii'"  Mil  oiimttthig  this 

i  ftct,  it  .:ive  been  as  well 

you   sud    icffi  of  Soott  (a  mHn 

tljh  of  poetry  has  praduBlly 

ag,  and  whose  innumera-r 

i  glaring  foulte  of  rhyme,  and 

I  tivctotion  of  gotliic  lerma, 

.  hf  ewery  review,  have  8c»rce» 

"Sued  tor  by  the  bcsutieg  of 

■pes),  than  yotir  {ttiriiality 

from  you ;  for  I  am  uot 

the  poor  verneg  of  Mr 

oar  triumph  at  Waterloo,  or 

■vifpint  etiiiaoji  of  Coleridge's 

gained  the  greater  credit 

tuthor  !  Nor  do  we  hear  mach 

<  Viaon  of  Don  Boderick ;  aod 

,  of  the  Isles  has  not  half  as 

ne  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

wiUiiig  to  admit  all  this  has 

10  im  with   Mr  Coleridge's 

\  Ulenria,  and  yet  you,  Sir, 

of   exalting    your 

dinigod  to  the  skieii,  neglect 

tk  Ibr  the  purpoae  of  vili^ing 

I  uying  a  word  as  to  the  foUy 

introdacing    Campbell  and 

llie  review  of  the  works  of 

hard  (I  dare  say  they  do 

vou  for  it),  though  of  the 

^the  latter  gentleman  I  have 

tgft  stories,  and  the  oompli- 

itavv  vem  to  Kemble  of  the  ibr- 

tmrmk  dtaaw,  bat  for  the  occasion, 

ItfOMBUpt. 

blame  in  the  conduct  of 

you  are  yourself  parti- 

m;  and  it  is  on  this  ac- 

i  riltiwfaig  a  CTiicour  more  than 

mitwtmd  agauist  Mr  C.  (for 

who  can  write  and  argne  as 

do  acainst    iti>  commission, 

rnt  be  led  into  the 

"  ii       ,  1       ;j>ally  express  my 

I ;  I  aay,  Sir,  you  are  to  the 

ne  to  scatter  dirt  on  Mr  G. 

■  C  on  «tfaer8— and  if  he  has  for- 

tke  gentlemin  in  his  observa- 

I  «■  Bertmn,  you  have  not  recol- 

A»  libenl->minded  man  in  your 

t  KtpectiDg  bia  Remorse,  a 

I  «(urii  wdi  at  baaft  weigh  in  the 

-with  the  extravagant,  though 

nervous  play  uf  Mr  Matn< 

I  not  be  found  wanting, — That 

,  in  gone  by  tlays,  vilified 

|r,  is  no  excuse  for  'Mr  Jef- 

to  Mx  ■   till  a 

hw  bcc         I      lirr  him 

vohinteered,   I  must 

K'Vnk'kia,  what  hit  whtlugs  prove 
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hhn  to  be,  an  nngenerous  and  not  otiC 
of  the  betit  hearted  men. 

'I'hat  Mr  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  ad- 
mired Christabel,  and  cncoumged  its 
publication,  you  yourself  admit.  Now 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  you  and  Mr 
Scott  are  at  issue  on  your  judgments  : 
he  says  the  work  is  good — vou,  that  it 
is  good  for  nothing  at  aU.  Wln'ch 
shall  we  believe  ?  fire  true  poet,  or  the 
man  who  onfy  talks  about  poetry  9 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  partiality  in- 
dnced  Mr  Scott  to  dt^al  Kindly  by  his 
friend  ,*  let  this  be  granted.  Might 
not  the  praise  he  has  befftoweil  on  Ma* 
turin's Bertram  /w ijuiiial  too ?  There- 
fore, txuii  which  way  we  will,  consi* 
der  bow  we  will,  I  really  must  believe 
you  had  written  without  due  conside* 
ration,  and  [>ennt'd  ojiiniona  that  you 
should  bluali  and  be  sorry  tor- 

I  will  just  my,  with  reterenoc  to  the 
conclusion  of  your  phHtppic,  that  th« 
example  oftbrded  by  a  man  who  bus 
forawom  former  errors,  and  acknow- 
ledireJ  former  tbUiec,  will  be  more 
Ilk  '  c  a  deeper  unpression  on 

tlu  :  i:  II  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
character,  which  ha.s  been  vnifornilif 
equal  in  its  habits,  conduct,  and  feel- 
ings: many  will  slight  the  warnings 
of  the  gooa,  and  yet  be  awed  by  the 
conversion  of  the  frail. 

I  trust  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  is 
not  from  a  knowledge  of  Mr  C.,or  anyof 
his  friends,  that  1  have  betn  induced 
thus  to  address  you ;  1  have  never  seen 
him  or  them ;  but  is  ^om  a  love  I  have 
for  generous  and  fair  criticism,  and 
a  hate  to  every  thing  which  oppeoTB 
personal,  and  levelled  against  tlie  man 
and  not  his  subject — and  your  writing 
is  glaringly  so — that  I  venttire  to  draw 
daggers  with  a  reviewer.  You  have 
indeed  imitated,  with  not  a  little  of 
its  power  and  ability,  the  worst  man- 
ner of  the  Edinburgh  Review  critics. 
Forgetting  the  axiom  of  FlutardL,  that 
freeilom  of  remark  does  not  exclude 
the  kind  and  courteous  style,  you  have, 
with  them,  entirely  sunk  Ine  cowr^ 
teouaness  in  the  virulcncy  of  it.  But 
recollect  also,  with  the  same  author, 
that  ••  lie  who  temperately  and  mo- 
destly attends  to  what  is  advanced,  re- 
ceives  and  retains  what  is  usctiil,  ^et, 
uppeart  a  firiend  to  truth,  not  oeoMri- 
ous,  or  prone  to  strife  and  conteatioa." 

I  have  added  my  name,  which  you 

are,  if  yon  please,  at  liberty  to  iniert; 

but  as  I  am  ixot  ambitious  <n  appearit^ 

so  publicly,  perhaps  it  wUI  lauBy  you 
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u  I  mjoest  your  permiBion  to  aga 
tpjrsclf,  your  obedient  wrvnnt, 

J.  S. 


M£MOXIl  or  KOB  Rnv  macorkooii, 
AKD  lOMK  BSANCllKSOr  III9  FAM- 
ILT. 

^ CoHcl ltd fd  from  page  16S,J 

I T  bis  been  remarked  of  llie  Clan  Gre- 
of  former  timeB,  that  lliey  liave 
iillemalely  elevated  to  independ- 
loe  and  consequence,   or  deprcssetl 
to  wunt  and  misfortune.    Those  chan- 
ges have  been  accounted  for  by  their 
uncjniot  and  turbulent  genius^  wltich 
no  niea«ures  could  repreas,  and  trhic}!, 
in  any  situation  of  pro67>erity  or  ad- 
vpreity,  kept  them  continuidly  in  omi- 
ty  or  opposition  to  legislative  authori- 
ty.    Tncir  frequent  infraction  of  the 
estjiblisluHl  kws,  which  rendtretl  them 
obnoxious  to  government,  arose,  on  one 
liand,  as  formerly  noticed,  from  thoije 
coercive  meafiures  that  were  adopted  u- 
cainst  them  ;  and  on  the  otherj  from 
'  ..their  secluded  situation,  and  the  gener- 
>  j  a\  ignorance  in  which  the  whole  High- 
^_  land  districts  were  permitted  to  re- 
matu.,  until  a  wise  and  benevolent  na> 
_  tive,  President  Forbes  of  CuUoden, 
^,  directed  the  energies  of  the  State  to 
the  proper  means  for  their  refbrcia- 
tion,  whereby  th^  became  ouiet  and 
iiset\d  uieinhors  of  a  powtrfm  nation. 
Though  the  sons  of  Rob  Roy  Mac- 
gregor  bad,  in  the  life  of  their  father, 
too  forcible  an  example  of  raiseuided 
abilities,  and  puiwaeda  course  of  near- 
ly similar  practices,  yet  we  cannot  but 
deplore  the  fate  of  two  of  them,  as 
luelAncholy  instances  of  that  infirm 
imd  partia]  justice  whicli  characterised 
the  party  principles  of  tliosc  times. 
•The  destiny  of  the  youngest  brother 
was  peculiarly  severe,  and  in  well  known. 
-He  was  styled,  after  his  tuther,  Rob 
I'' Boy  Macgregor-Og  (young),  and  like 
him  was  intended  for  a  graxier  ;  but, 
-by  the  nnhicky  discharge  of  a  gun, 
he  killed  a  cousin   of  nis  own,  for 
which  accident,  when  only  a  boy  of 
twelve    years  old,  he  wfls  outlawetl, 
and  obUged  to  fly  to  France,  where 
lie  remained    UU  the  commotion  of 
1715  brought  him  buck  to  Scotland. 
He  was  afterwards  accusetl  of  some 
acts  of  violence,  of  wliich  there  was 
,  noerideuce  of  his  having  been  guilty  ; 
'  And  that  for  which  he  suiiered  an  ig- 
'^ominions  death,  was  an  odditiooal 


Mtrmoit  oflti^h  /Joy. 


proof  of  that   ranoorons  tfbii 
which  the  Maegregors  «ror»  MiV 

Enrdod.     This  man  vrc.t  orr-lcTBld 
aring  carrictl  nv. 
widow,   who    hui 
with  him  end  becaiiv. 
although  Hh<*  dty?)are<i 
he   vr-.r  (It  a   tnaricet  lo 

own  I  y  a  partTof  nli 

tVou]    iiivcrsiiaid,    twrrieu    to 
burgh,    where    he    wm    com 
and  rxeiTUteil  on  the  otlt  af 
1 745,  three  yenrs  aitcT  his  wi£^« 

His  brother,  Janes  Maegtegm, 
occitsionally  took  the  name  at  Jtmd 
Drummomi,   was  itnfdieslcd  tat 
port  he  was  supposed   to  h«ve 
in  ih&t  enterprise,  which  drew 
upon  him  also  the  stV04)g  nrm 
law,  and  he  was  taken  up  nnd 
cotitinement  in  the  <«ltstle   of' 
burgh.     PrcWoua  to  tliis  oflkir, 
evinced  the    military    ardour 
clan,  and,  along  with  hi^  cousin 
gregor  of  Glengyle,  in  1746,  took  ik 
fort  of  Inversnaid,  anJ  made  eigdij* 
nine  prisoners,  with  only  twelve  men. 
He  then  joined  Prince  Charlea  Suurt, 
as  m^jor,  at  the  head  of  «ix  coropoiio 
of  Mac^r^rs,  in  the  Avitleu  cad- 
test  which  that  young  man  luul  luni^ 
tutcd  for  the  recovery  of  the  Brinili 
throne.     James   Macgregor  had 
thigh  bono  broken  in   the  botUr 
Prestonpans  ;   and   though    he  moU  | 
not  accompany  the  Prince  •■ 
concerted  march  into  EngLji.  . 
again  joined  him  in  the  coocUldisf 
battle  of  Culloden,  nnd   with  mit!f 
more  of  his  portixans,  t  Ifrtfcr 

consequent  act  of   ati  whitk 

8pare<l  neither  rich  iiur  poor,  yoWj 
nor  old ;  nnd  ooverwl  the  country  iritk 
a  dreadfid  vi&itution  of  fire  nti'  — r™' 
in  violation  of  those  claims  <>: 
ty  that  are  the  sacred  righ.^  v.;  l.. 
conquered. 

^V1lile  James  Macgregor  was  a  !»> 
soner  in  Edinlmrgh  castle,  be  rrent* 
ed  an  indictment  to  stand  liia  tr)*l: 
and  from  a  memorial^  in  his  own  bflui* 
writing,  addressed  to  PVinoe  Ctarin 
Stuart  (see  next  page),  in  {wsMMtoH 
of  the  writer  of  thin  Artidp,  liis  tenv 
was  almost  certain. 

Tlie  address  of  Iris  < 
fecting  his  escape  was  aunin 
had  access  to  see  him  as  oi; 
plcHsed,  and   baring  pf'.i. 
certed  tlie  plan,  she  on 
to  his  prison,  in  the  tlrc^..  .iu».  visi- 
ter of  a  cobMcr,  cajrryitig  in  ket  hs 


Memoir  ofEob  Jlag. 

Her  &tber    nightly  revellers  were, 

tionsly  to  the  place,  and  saw  an  oH 
woman  holding  a  light  to  three  mei^ 
who  were  plaring  panniers  on  a  horsc'j 
back,  with  which  one  of  them  ro<le  ofi 
and  the  otlicrs  went  into  a  hut  ck 
by.  Alacgrcgor  at  first  took  thetn 
banditti,  but  in  one  of  the  men  wbon  _ 
be  saw,  he  thought  he  recognised  th» 
iving  the  city  by  the  West  Port,  figure  and  countenance  of  Old  Billy 
» -.1—  jre^ich  of  detection  be-  ftiarshall,  the  tinker,  whom  he  ba<i  of- 
ten seen  in  the  Highlands.  Eucourag. 
ed  by  this  idea,  he  ventured  forward  to 
the  hut,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  con 
vinced,  that  if  Billy  was  actually  therfl 
he  would  not  only  be  safe,  but  cffe^ 
ttuiUy  sheltered  and  assisted  in 
escape:  he  was  not  mistaken,  for 
Billy  came  to  the  door,  and  though 
Macgregor  was  still  in  the  poor  dis- 
guise his  daughter  had  provided  for 
him,  BUly  knew  him,  and  welcomed 
him  to  the  hut.  He  had  heard  of 
Macgregor's  mishap,  but  he  hoped  he 

. ^ ^    ,„^  had  now  given  his  enemies  the  slip. 

ig  the  day,  and  assumed  aiiTercnt     Billy  apologized  for  the  poverty  of  his 
icters  as  circumstances  required.       present    habitation,   which,   he  said, 
•  Cttiguing  journey,  at   the    was  only  temporary,  tantil  soin^  til- 
'  c  fourth  day,  he  was  be-    will  which  he  had  got  in   Galloway, 
B  lonely  moor  in  Cumber-    for  setting  fire  to  a  stack-yard,  would 
orent  of  the  country,  he  did    blow  over.     In  this  hovel>  secure  in 
the  honour  of  his  host,  was  Macgre- 
gor  sumptuously  entertained  for  two 
days.      Early  in  llie  moroing  of  the 
third,  he  wid  Billy  set  o\it  on  horse- 
back ;    and,   before    the   tinker   took 
leave  of  him,  he  saw  him  embiirk  in  a 
fisherman's    Ixoat,   near  Whitehaven, 
with  a  fair  wind,  for  the  Isle  of  Man. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Ireland,  but 
no  traces  of  him  are  to  he  bud  until 
his  arrival  in  France,  when  we  again 
hear  of  him  by  the  fbUowing  applicao 
tion  to  Prince  Charlea  Stuart^  rartner- 
ly  reterretl  to. 


lisgnise ;  and 
an^'ry  convasatioD 
cobbler,  for  mokiug 
so   H8  to  deceive   the 
hastily  passed  him  undis- 
got  dear  of  the  outer 
A  cloudy  evening  favoural  his 
U,  and,  takin<r  the  nearest  way 


was  known ;  but  the 
observed,  the  alarm 
It,  ami  all  the  gates  of  the 
diut. 

lie  first  sensations  which  im- 
I  flight  had  subsided,  he  felt 
i  irresistible  inclination  of  di- 
;  Btcp«  to  his  own  amntry  ; 
supposed  that  he  might  there 
mucd,  he  relinquished  the  wish 
mig  his  family,  lender  and  press^ 
•  it  was,  and  took  bis  way  to- 
s  EugliUKl.  On  his  route  he 
led   passing    through  an)r   town 


jtw  to  proiujed  ;  but  he  kept 
e,  though  the  darkness  of 
lie  rugged  surface  of  the 
retar«lwl  bis  progress. 
ing  travelletl  some  miles,  he  at 
th  quitted  the  moor,  and  entered 
)od,  whose  deep  shade,  added  to 
blftckness  of  the  nifihi,  rendered 
npossdble  for  liim  to  go  farther. 
therefore  sat  down  at  the  root  of 
le,  determined  to  remain  till  mom- 
he  was  not  long  there .  till 
>used  by  tlie  sound  of  some 
great  lUstancc,  hallooing 
Bnes,  He  bprung  to  his  feet 
his  pistol,  for  his  friends 
"*  bim  with  a  pair  of  them, 
ftfore  he  left  his  confJne- 
tbr  some  time  in 
in  anxious  expectation 
Vl-  ]  ;  -cliension,  fully 
tliun  ogaitt  be 
'I'l'xiiirablc  to 
than  die 
iLT.  The 
1 1  he  STill 
:!y,  and  a 
'.  ihe  trees 
■  111  whence 

uia  vlwi  those 


*'  Partt,  80  AV/*  1753. 

"Sir, 
"  The  violence  of  your  R«yiil  Hi^h&css 
Kneinie»  hai,  at  last  pit  the  better  of  tlie 
resolution  I  had  tAken  ai'ttr  the.  uslmppy 
b«ttle  of  Cullodf n,  never  to  leave  th<  country 
but  tiny  at  hiinie,  and  be  its  useful  to  your 
ca,uK  ttfi  I  possibly  co\iU.  Even  af^  they 
\\m\  got  me  into  their  hands  1  continued 
finii  in  thic  resolutiun,  tiiey  having  no  new 
Trcnson  as  they  name  it  to  prove.  Your 
'  '  '-hness  friends  nrdtreil  tny  Escap* 
l>rtion  to  sliun  ceruin  Death. 
1  lilt  uit  A(lvoc:ttc  made  lio  cefcmony  U> 
own  he  hud  nrdert  thnn  Ctiiiri  to  bring 
abcut  at  wtmuiit  rnu-  oi  bv  wliiilever 
n^anv     >  't- 

ipg  mc  iijHi  tni 
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yptiet. 


ever,  observed  their  uaual  policy  in 
keeping  their  "  ain  hole  clean ;"  but 
eoinetimes  messengers  from  Feriluhiru 
were  seen  searching  their  boiues  for 
stolen  articles,  but  they  never  tbnud 
any  thing ;  and  it  ia  actaally  stated  to 
tne,  that  since  the  gyp«ies  lett  r^c)i> 
gellie.  |)eity  thefla  have  become  more 
A«quent  in  that  viilage. 

This  notorious  band  at  one  time 
consisted  of  four  or  five  &QiiIies,  of 
the  cumames  of  Graham,  Brown, 
ilobiaon.  Sec  ;  and  I  have  heard  that 
some  of  the  clan  Jameson  also  resided 
here  ;  but  such  were  the  numbers  tliat 
assembled  at  Lochgellie,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  who  were  reaidenters 
and  who  were  not.  Some  of  them 
had  feus  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
estate  of  Lochgellie. 

Old  Charlie  Graham  was,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  considered  as  their 
chiet ;  but  when  I  put  the  question 
to  ■  he  said,  they  were  "  a' 
cliiefs  when  drunk,  but  Charlie  was 
the  auldest  man."  I  have,  however, 
received  certain  information,  that  the 
Grahams  were  the  principal  family,  and 
transacted  the  public  hiusiness  of  the 
horde.  Old  Graham  was  an  uncom- 
moa  stout  tine-luoking  fellow,  and  was 
banished  the  kingdom  for  his  many 
crimes. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  appeared 
in  court,  tlie  Judge,  in  a  surly  man- 
lier, demanded  of  htm  what  hiidbrougbt 
Iiim  there  }  "  the  auld  thing  again, 
ma  lord,  but  nae  proof,"  answered 
Cliarlie.  Ann  Brown,  one  of  his 
wives,  and  chief  female  of  the  band, 
WIS  idao  sentenced  to  be  banished  for 
fourteen  years,  seven  of  which  she 
spent  in  the  prison  of  Aberdeen,  re» 
niained  altogetner  nine  years  at  Botany 
Bay,  married  a  gypsey  abroad,  return- 
ed to  Scotland  with  more  than  a  hund- 
red pounds  of  cash,  and  now  sells,  or 
did  sell,  earthenware  at  Wemyss.  Be« 
ing  asked  why  she  left  Botany  Bay 
while  making  so  much  money  there, 
she  said,  "  it  was  juist  to  let  them  see 
I  could  come  hnnie  again." 

Young  Charlie  Graham,  son  and 
mcccssor  as  chief,  to  old  Chorhe,  was 
banged  at  Perth,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  for  horse  stealing.  The  anec<loles 
tulcl  of  this  singular  man  an  nume- 
rous. When  he  was  apprehended,  a 
number  of  persons  assembled  to  look 
at  him,  as  an  object  of  wonder,  it  be- 
ittg  considered  almost  impossible  to 
Uke  hiiQ.     His  feelingJi  became  irri> 


ailWd< 


kept 


nerosity    ^ 

iwttalH 
atuiuteH 
3d  to  a  T 


tated  at  their  curiosity :  he 
iu  great  bitterness  to  the  oifi 
me  fV%e,  and  gi'e  luc  a  tit 
feetlang,  I'll  clear  the  knowe  u  i\ 
His  dog  discovered  to  tbe  me 
the  place  of  his  concealment.. 
feet  and  hands  were  so  small^ 
handsome  in  pro|X)rtioQ  to  the 
parts  of  his  athletic  body,  that 
irons  nor  handcutis  could  be 
his  ancles  and  wrists,  without  injtu 
ing  his  person,  the  gyvea  and  man** 
cles  always  slipping  over  his  joioti. 
He  hud  a  prepossessing  coantenanoc^ 
an  elegant  figure,  Ilad  much  generosity 
of  heart,  and  was,  notwithstandiogx^ 
his  tricks,  on  e^itraardinary  fa 
with  the  public;  "  but  habit  and 
a  thief"  at  his  trial  brought  dowtf 
scale  of  justice  against  this  unlbituuate 
gypsey.  He  was  first  married 
native  of  Fife,  but  he  abandoned  thiit 
woman  because  she  would  not  travel 
the  country  with  him. 

He  once,  unobserved,  in  a  grass  field, 
converted  a  young  colt  into  a  geldiog. 
He  allowed  the  animal  to  remain  in 
the  same  field,  in  poasetBiioa  of  the 
owner,  till  its  wounos  were  complete- 
ly healed,  and  then  stole  it.     He  viti 
immediately  detected  ;  but  the  owner 
of  the  horse  swore  to  a  stalliou,  where* 
as  CbarUe's  was  a  gelding,  by  which 
stratagem  he  got  clear  ofi.     The  uun 
was  amased  when  he  found  his  ooll 
had  been  castrntedj  but  when^  wlure, 
or  by  whom  done,  he  was  ignorant. 
He  sold  the  same  gelding  to  a  third 
person,  a^ain  stok  it,  and  at  last  re^ 
placed  the  beast  in  the  park  of  the 
original   proprietor.     He    seemed    to 
take  great  delight  in  stealing  iu  this 
ingenious  manner-,  trying  how  dex* 
teroualy  he  could  carry  oit  the  proper*^ 
ty    of   the    astonished    natives.     Ui 
fiometimea  stole  (rota  wealthy  iadi< 
duals,  and  gave  the  booty  to  the 
digent,  although  not  gypsies ;  and 
accustomed  were  the  people  in  aom 
places  to  his  bloodless  robberies,  til 
some  only  put  spurs   to  their  bo: 
calling    out    as     they    passed    hii 
"  Aha,  Charlie,  lad,  ye've  raisa'd  y 
mark  the  nighu"     A  widow,  with 
large  family,  at  whose  house  he 
frequently   been    quartered,    was 
great  distress  for  wont  of  cash  to 
her  rent.     Graham  lent  her  the  m 
ney  required ;  but,  as  the  factor  w 
retunung  home  with  the  cash  in  hi 
pocket,  he  robbed  him,  sad,  wilboi.^ 
loss  of  time,  ntttroed  mH  gave  Uw 
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fiiH  tlisehttfe  ftnr  the  sum    put  his  corpse  into  Itoi   lime,   then 


j'^t  horromxt. 

immediately  before 
.  ever  he  had  perforra- 
good  action  during  bis  life, 
"  him  to  tlw  mercy  of  his 
Gad,  this  of  giving  the  mi- 
dwand  fttherlefls  children  the  raoney, 
■lA-iobhiog  the  factor,  was  the  only 
(■Mnce  he  addoced  in  his  favour, 
(Mii4dng  that  thereby  he  had  pertbnn- 
iil  a  rirtuoas  deed. 

in  tht«  niorinntr  of  the  day  on  which 
biihi^  I  message  to 

one  «»    ■'■'^  ;m/;  •:■-:'•■  ■    .1 1' Perth,  re- 


MBttiitg  m  ruor  tu  take  utt'  his  beard, 
■I  die  Kune  time,  in  a  calm  and  cool 
MMIier,  d(«irtne  the  person  to  tell  the 
ilMflminH.    "  that  unless   his   beard 
•It  tktfven  he   could  neither  appear 
b(&>Te  God  nor  man."     This  extraor^ 
4immy  exoEetaioa  warranto  the  opinion 
(hit*  Bt  lllia  moment  of  his  life,  he 
imtflBed  he  would  appear  in  hia  mor* 
idfiaoM  before  die  great  Judge  of  the 
nivene ;   and   these  dreadful  words 
Airther  autliorise  roe  to  think,  that  he 
beUeired  God  Almighty  was  a  being 
WlipMwl  of  flesh  and  blood  like  an 
VfiJKgn  carlMy  judge.    A  short  while 
lMh0  Be  wn  taken  out  to  the  gallows^ 
itPWM   obeenred  very  pensive   and 
'Aoaghtful,  leatiing  upon  a  seat.    He 
itvted  up  all  at  once,  and  exclaimed, 
la  •  moamful  tone  of  voice,  "  Oh ! 
em  ODT  o*  ye  read,  sirs  1  will  some  o' 
'.<:  rem  a  psalm  to  nie?"  at  tlie  same 
uwut,  r^retting  much  that  he  had  not 
been  tmgbt  to  read.    The  fifVy-first 
ImHu  vm  accordingly  read  to  him  by 
•  grotlemon   present,  which  soothed 
Ua  fcelinga  exceedingly,  and  gave  him 
ameb  ease  and  comfort  of  mind.    He 
««■  greatly  agitated  when  he  ascended 
tfaa  wititkfm,  his  knees  were  knocking 
(NIC  aftaiiMt  anotliCT  ;  but  just  before 
be  -WM  cast  otlj  his  inveterate  gypeey 
returned  upon  him  with  re- 
violence.      He   kicked  Ironi 
both  bis  ahoes  in  sight  of  the 
and  it  waa  understood  by 
111'  diia  strange  proceed* 
ought  same  prophe* 
he  would  die  with  his  shoes 


buried  them,  and  taf  on  AV.f  ^rave  in  a 
xttUe  ijf  iiitoJftcafion,  till  his  body  was 
rendered  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  me- 
dical gentlemen,  it  being  reported  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  out  of  his  grave  for 
the  purpose  of  dissection. 

This  man  boasted  greatly,  while  un- 
der sentence  of  death,  of  never  having 
spilled  human  blood.  Murder,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  seems  to  be  the  only  crime 
which  gives  a  gypsey  uneasiness,  but 
what  sjwcies  of  homicide  givts  them 
the  greatest  compunction  I  never  beard. 
Geordie  Drummond,  another  gypsey 


chief  in  Fife,  who,  within  these  fittecii 
years,  died  a  natural  death,  consoled 
himself  at  his  last  moments,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  never  having  been  guil- 
ty of  murder,  but  acknowledged,  with 
the  greatest  indifference,  nay,  even 
boasted,  that  he  hail  committed  almost 
every  other  crime  whatever. 

We  find,  however,  that  there  had 
been  numberless  murders  committed 
by  gypsies,  in  their  internal  cjuarrela 
among  their  own  tribes,  but  they  nJX 
appear  to  have  great  reluctance  in  tak- 
ing the  lives  of  the  natives  among ' 
whom  they  reside. 

If  gypsey  anecdotes,   Mr  Editor^ 
such  as  the  specimen  I  hove  here  giv^ 
en  you,  arc  worth  a  place  in  your  Mis* 
cellany,  I  shall,  at  my  leisure,  continott* 
my  account  of  this  horde,  with  notices 
of  other  bands  iu  the  south.     I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  the  plan  under 
which    a    horde    of    gypsies    march 
through  a  country,  observing  the  prac- 
tices and   respective   duties  of  both 
males  and  females,  as  they  proceed  in 
their  route,  including  an  original  dance 
peculiar  to  this  vagrant  and  unfortu> 
nate  race,  ''whose  hand  is  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against 
them."    I  shall  also  give  you  the  anci- 
ent ceremony  of  marriage  and  divorce 
of  the  gypsies,  together  with  a  speci- 
men of  the  gypsey  language  spoken  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  day. 
iOth  November  1817,  W.  S. 


A  nunber  of  his  band  attended  his 
■MoatiaB,  and  when  his  bixly  was  re- 
tonwl  to  tham,  they  all  kissed  it  with 
naaft  aflbction,  and  held  the  usunl 
mt$-i9nk9  over  it.  Hie  sweet-heart, 
Qffryfacywit  i  certain  which, 

of  UBcDaiaept  «v  ^     '    iiis  own  cousin. 


TO  TMK  tJEVIEWEa  OP  C0LKBIOGa«) 
nrOGSaPHIAMTEBARlA^rN  BLACE- 
WOOD's  magazine  rOH  OCTU- 
BEB. 

81  a. 
To  be  blind  to  our  failiugs,  and  a- 
wake  to  our  prejudices,  is  the  fault  of 


J 
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almost  every  one  of  vs.  Through  all 
time,  and  in  all  ages,  it  has  lieen  ihe 
shadow  of  oar  life,  aud  tlie  ugly  stain 
upon  our  conduct.  It  is  the  same 
with  me,  the  same  with  Mr  Coleridge, 
and  it  is,  I  regret  to  ^t  '  l.i  same 
with  hia  reviewer ! — 11  !e  ob- 

servations must  suffice  ii>  UM.-  tNoidium 
of  those  I  attempt  on  the  review,  you, 
Sir,  llnve  put  Ibrlh  in  the  number  of 
Blackwood  3  Edinburgh  Magazine  I 
have  just  rec^-ived,  and  which  nvicw 
(may  I   prove  a  false  pro|ii  1 

not  iJetter  the  cause,  or  iiiLi  .  -  u' 
profit,  of  that  publication.  I  bixr^ik 
not  alone  mine  own  opinion,  but  tlie 
opinion  of  others  who  have  peru8e«l 
tnat  ungenerous  piece  of  laboured  cri- 
ticism— that  coarse  exertion  of  indivi- 
dual opiiuou. 

I  pass  entirely  unnoticed  your  ju-e- 
iminury  observations,  as  liaving  no- 
'  ing  to  do  with  tlie  review  itself; 
they  are  probably  correct,  and  certain- 
ly well  written,  but,  hke  a  beautiful 
portico,  serve  only  b^  the  contnist  to 
lieighten  the  detbnnity  of  the  princi- 
pal object. 

The  best  reparation  we  can  make 
for  early  errors  is  a  candid  confession 
of  them,  coupled  with  an  earnest 
warning  t<»  others  to  avoid  their  con- 
comitant dangers  ;  and  as  Mr  Cole- 
ridge has  done  this  (by  your  own  aiU 
mission),  I  cannot  see  why  it  should 
not  bt.'nt'fit  the  cause  both  of  virtue 
and  religion.  At  all  events,  a  once- 
deluded  mortal,  awaking  from  his 
dream  of  insanity  to  cuufess  his  foUies 
and  amend  his  frailties,  is  nut  that 
despicable  being  you  would  fain  pic- 
ture, nor  is  the  publication  of  his  de- 
lusion to  be  so  narshly  treated  by  one, 
who,  for  ought  tbc  world  knows,  be- 
fore he  became,  as  Mr  Coleridge  bos 
become,  a  reviewer,  might  have  been, 
as  Mr  Coleridge  has  been,  a  deluded 
politician,  or  a  preaching  cnthusia.st. 
So  far  in  extenuation  of  our  author's 
publishing  this  port  of  his  work,  and 
we  will  speak  as  shortly  respecting 
the  other — I  mean  what  maybe  term- 
ed the  literary.  There  I  am  ftee  to 
allow,  in  a  great  measure,  the  matter 
of  your  observations,  but  not  the  man- 
ner :  the  one  may  be  generally  correct, 
the  other  certidnly  is  every  thing  but 
liberal  criticism.  Mr  Coleridge  may 
be  vain — nay,  sometimes  arrogant ;  he 
may  judge  lightly  of  his  superiors, 
and  fooliBnly  of  tlie  world;  out  for 
these  mblakcs  of  mind»  these  crrurs 


of  judgment,   whf  abmld   ill 
view  him  with    eontenip       ■    i    why 
should  he  deserve  it .''  W  iuik. 

tice  may  I  dogmat      '  i(nrt 

because  Mr  C.   in  I  in 

wisdom  is  but  in  Ihh  i  vim, 

from  your  querulousness  r.il- 

ity.  are  verging  iato  youi  -a^i.  i  •" 
indeed,  do  we  know,  but  that 
be  one  of  those  who  bavu  .jIIlu 
under  the  bad  opinion  of  Mr  C,  aril 
have  taken  this  secure,  because  anoAf* 
mous,  means  of  paying  ufi'  old  Morn 
upon  him.  Pardon  tlie  supporitioD— 
but  it  is  possible,  and  I  use  iu 

You  charge  Jlr  C.  with  flrroganaPi 
and  then  add, — "  In  Scotland  few 
know  or  care  any  thins;  about  him"— 
iirst,  however,  i  i  i  :.  that  iu  LsiH 

don  "  he  is  ^v  in  liteniry  k^ 

ciety,&c." — thus  coniraK!:  i'.  i-.idg- 
ments  of  tlie  two  count  I,  of 

course,  insinuating  the  hiiixi  lui  Mid' 
Itgence  of  your  own.  VV'iih  this  I 
have  nothing  to  do ;  national  love,  ami 
national  prejudice  too,  are  to  a  d^irre 
pleasing:  but  when  you  talk  of  arro- 
gance again,  weigh  well  the  8ccus»> 
tion,  lest  it  recoil  on  the  ix-rsoti  thit 
discliarges  it.     Again,   >  alhr 

mean  what  you  say,  in  st  ,  i  f.-v 

know  and  none  care  about  Mr  (.'.,  whiit 
in  the  name  of  wonder  and  coium«)i 
sense  oould  induce  i/ou  to  bring  his 
name,  and  his  works,  befort>  yoHr 
countrymen,  unless  it  «;■  ■"  li-sjw 
of  turning  schoolmaster  t/ms 

them  to  spell,  or   tlic  mun-  iiiilii«4 
of  wiping  the  sligina  you  have 
your  country  oway,  by  at  last  ma       _ 
it  acquainted  with  "  so  much  genii»' 
and  ability"  as  Mr  Coleridge  has 
easiunally  displayed  !    Your  couniiy*^ 
men  and  yourself  must  have  bean  al< 
issue  on  the  question  ;  they  must  hav«  • 
been  dunces  and  you  dilatory,  or  yva' 
would  have  before  (since  Mr  C.  has 
written   so  much,   and  soraetimo'*  so 
well,)  introduced  them  to  a  lit- 
geniuj  and  ahilUti  than  they  v        , 
sesscd  of,  aud  Scotland  bo«ste<L     You  ' 
will   answer,    that  tlie  danger  of  tlw  ' 
publication  demanded  your  st^tent 
but  again,  I  say,  in  tlie  nnine  of 
ntott.   sen.if,    is  it  probable  tliat' 
who  had  before  not  given  a : 
thought   to   Mr  C,   or  liis 
should  o'  thv  sudden  conceive  hi 
very  notorious  character,  or  that  tl 
whi^  had  failed  to  conmilt  lii«  4 
nublication  ^ould  study  his  last  ^'i. 
has  b$en  said,  tliat  every  writ*«kas>} 


htHer  ia  tke  Revtewer  qfColeridgt't  Biographia  Liieraria. 

MbaiNni ;  «ntl  ii'l  >:■'■'■■■■  ihfa 
,  it  Btifitht  have  :  ..A\ 

'"   ^cmi   ya.  man 
has  griuiufllly 


uiiu  nuose  jnnmnera- 


you  tail! 

hMi  ilooliiiiiiff;, 
lk«ial  faring  faults  of  rhyTne,  and 
lirfiailDiu  aftfOUtMn  of  gotliic  tenns, 
MMaed  hf  every  review,  hare  scarce* 
If  ha*  aiMed  for  by  the  beauti(>8  of 
M  JudHspes),  tlion  your  partiality 
Iw  vsmtfi  ftom  yon ;  for  I  am  not 
MM  vbrwiT  the  -poor  vtrtes  of  Mr 
ten*  Ml  otir  triumph  nt  Waterloo,  or 
||[MBlnMn||$ant  efiuaion  of  Coleridge's 
OWM*ii*l>  fjtined  the  greater  credit 
f>  its  wilhcr  1  Nor  do  we  hear  much 
«f  the  Viaon  of  Don  Hoderick  ;  and 
ttwLonl  si'  the  iales  haa  not  hidf  as 
■id  «  naaie  as  the  Lady  of  the  LaLe. 
naarl  »m  vrilling  to  admit  all  tliis  has 
Mdribg  to  do  with  Mr  Coleridge's 
ttyiihia  Literaria,  atul  yet  you,  Sir, 
ir  me  purpose  cf  exalting  your 
latdi  AanpiA  to  the  skies,  neglect 
Ika  vork  iir  the  purpose  of  vilifying 
lb  am. 

I  avmd  aayios  a  word  as  to  the  foHy 
ft  fma  tntroaadng  Campbell  and 
lfw»  IB  tbe  review  of  the  works  of 
uair  botlier  banl  (I  dare  say  they  do 
aaltluuiic  vou  tor  it),  though  of  tbe 
■aiacjr  or  the  latter  gentleman  1  have 
kaniatnuige:  stories,  and  the  coinplU 
to  Kemble  of  the  Ibr- 
dUaerve,  but  for  the  occasion, 
iMmmipt* 

.  yan  blame  in  the  conduct  of 
Ige  you  are  yourself  pnrli- 
<  tpiUXj  «f ;  and  it  ia  on  this  ac- 
;«  rancour  more  than 
id  against  Mr  C.  (for 
Ai  nun  who  can  write  and  argue  as 
jot.  Sir,  do  against  its  commisirioTi} 
OMMM  imvotmntarilii  be  led  into  the 
r),  tbat  1  principally  exprt!8s  niy 
faliog;  I  lay.  Sir,  yoti  are  to  the 
fi^l  M  praoe  to  scatter  dirt  on  Mr  C. 
'  (X  <■  •then^'fisid  if  he  has  for- 
tbe  gmtlaman  in  his  observs' 
a  Bavtiun,  you  hare  not  recol- 
\  th*  HhaoalxBuoded  man  in  your 
iicapccting  his  Remorse,  a 
will  at  least  weigh  in  the 
wlib  the  extravaf^t,  though 
nervous  play  of  Mr  Maiu-i 
•  be  found  wniitine:.— That 
,  vilified 
,  r  Mr  Jef. 

to  Air  C.  ;    and  till  a 
has  been  made  for  him 
lave  vohinteend,  I  must 
what  hii  wntiDgs  prove 


him  to  be,  an  tmgettenms  and  not  < 
of  the  best  hearted  men. 

Tliat  Mr  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  ad« 
tnired  Christabel,  and  encouraged  itgl 
publication,  you  yourself  admit.    Notr4 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  you  and  Ml 
Scott  are  at  issue  on  your  judguientsij 
lie  says  the  work  is  good — ^ou,  that  i^ 
is  good  for  nothing  at  nil.     Whic\ 
shall  we  helie^-e  ?  the  true  poet,  or  thd 
man   who   only  tatk,s  about  pnetry  i 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  partiality  In 
duced  Mr  Scott  to  dual  Kindly  by  M 
friend ;   let  t}m  be  granted.     MigUj 
not  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  on  Ma 
turin's Bertram  bt  fKirtial  foa?  ThereJI 
fore,  turn  which  way  we  will,  con 
der  how  we  will,  I  really  must  believ( 
you  had  written  without  due  conside^^ 
ration,  and  jtenned  opinions  that  yc 
should  blush  and  be  sorry  for. 

1  will  just  say,  with  reference  to  thj 
conclusion  of  your  philippic,  that  th«] 
example  afforded  by  a  man  who  ha 
fonwom  former  errors,  and  acknow* 
ledged  former  follies,  will  be  mora 
likely  to  make  a  deeper  irapreasion  <m 
the  mind  than  the  contemplation  of  a 
character,  which  has  bct;n  uniformly 
equal  in  its  habits,  conduct,  and  fetd- 
ings:  many  will  slight  the  warnlngii 
oi  the  good,  ajid  yet  be  awed  by  the* 
conversion  of  the  frail. 

I  trust  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  is 
notfrom  a  knowledge  of  Mr  C.,or  any  of 
his  friends,  that  I  have  been  induced 
thus  to  address  you ;  1  have  never  seen  ' 
him  or  them ;  but  is  from  a  love  I  have 
for  ginierouB  and  fair  criticism, 
a  hate  to  every  thing  wliich  apj 
personal,  and  levelled  against  the  ma 
and  not  his  subject — and  your  writir  ^ 
is  glaringly  fio^thal  I  venture  to  drai 
(luggers  with  a  reviewer.  You  have 
indeed  imitated,  with  not  a  Uttle  of 
its  power  and  ability,  the  worst  man- 
ner of  the  Edinburgh  Review  critici. 
Forgetting  the  axiom  of  Plutarch,  that 
freedom  of  remark  does  not  exclude 
the  kind  and  coixrteoii «  '  '  v  i  have, 
with  them,  entirely  coor- 

teousness  in  the  virulciicv  o>  li.     Bu(^ 
recollect  also,  with  the  same  authofjf 
that  *'  He  who  temperately  and  mo 
destly  attends  to  what  is  advanced,  re- 
ceivea  and  retoiiu  what  is  uaeAil,  ifct 
appears  a  IHend  to  truth,  not  censori- 
ous, or  prone  to  strife  and  contention." 

I  have  added  my  name,  wliich  you 

are,  if  yoo  please,  at  Uberty  to  inscft; 

but  as  I  am  not  ambitious  of  appearing 

80  publicly,  perhaps  it  will  iiwy  you 

80 


.  leowge  to  fSkaStSff^tiA  was  dcHV 
>.pttmyto  his  charACU-r  A«u  g«tilk'in&n  • 
•nd  we  must  deplore  the  aeve-rity  of 
thlM  decrees  that  exchidcd  such  metl 
from  mercy,  though,  by  a  temporary 
mijiguj Jttuce  of  principk,  they  became 
ptnffl^l*^  to  the  off(jQa«d  laws  of  their 
mimtry. 

June*  Mtegregor  died    at    Paris, 

'«ig|ht  dayi  after  he  wrotf  the  last  let' 

'  ler  above  transcribed  ,■  and  in  him  his 

ctan  lofit  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  en- 

t^iusiastic  supporter.s. 

The  only  otner  branch  of  that  name 
which  we  can  at  present  notice,  was 
Cregor  Macirre^orof  Glengyle,  known 
by  the  appelution  of  Ghlune  Dhu,  from 
•  Uack  mark  on  one  of  hiii  kneas.    He 
\  mt»  the  nephew  of  Kob  Iloy  ;  and  had 
ke  Ixred  u  long,  would  probably  have 
Income  no  lees  eminent,  a^  he  followed 
^e  Bteps  of  hia  uncle,  whom  he  wished 
to  ernmale,  luving  often  been  his  com- 
^aaion  upon  expeditions  of  danger. 
Cregor,  luce  his  uncle,  bad  changed 
!  hja  name,  and  aaauined  that  of  James 
Graham,  from  the  »amc  prescriptive 
edict  BgainBt  his   clan,      During   his 
'  Jovenile  years  he  had  closely  attended 
^c  precepts  of  his  uncle,  and  looked 
n»  to  him  as  his  protector  j  yet,  until 
I  hit  strength  was  matured  he  did  not 
liead  any  foray  of  hvt  d&n.     But  his 
Uncle  having  been  woundeil  in  «n  at- 
tack upon   a   party  of  military-  who 
apposed  his  carrying  off  some  cattle 
'  from  Ae  vicinity  of  Dunbarton,  Gre- 
gpt  was  deputed  to  take  the  command. 
He  made  an  irruption  to  Drymen, 
i  tnramoned  the  attendance  of  the 
I Mtrrounding  lairds  and  tenants  to  the 
I  ^urch  of  that  place,  to  pay  hiro  their 
I  hlack  mail.     They  all  complied  but 
leive,    whose    cattle    he    drove  away, 
rhich,  however,  gave  bia  lads  some 
[■trouble,  from  the  ferocity  of  a  bull, 
but  which  he  contrived  to  tame  be« 
I  Ibre  he  reached  the  Trosachs. 

The  next  of  Gr^or's  exploits  was 
Nhat  of  taking  the  fort  of  Itiversnaid, 
ifh  I7i4^  with  his  cousin  James  and 
'  twelve  men.  In  the  fort  they  only 
["ftmnd  nine  soldiers,  the  rest  of  the 
on  having  been  out  working  at 
;  Iwit  they  also  secured  them  in 
of  IMncc  Charles  Stuart,  and 
i  them,  eighty-nine  in  number, 
I  priMmers,  to  the  castle  of  Doune. 
Two  friends  of  Grt^r's,  suspected 
''  treason  about  this  time,  were  taken 
fito  custody  by  a  military  party  of 
"♦,y  men.    Gregifrr^*^  ^t*  twelve 


Memtir  of  Mob  Uen. 


men, 

the  road  near  Dunkeld,  best  thin  fMt 

and  rescued  his  friends. 

During  the  strict  scrutiny  and  ri* 
goroua  course  of  punishment,  which 
followed  the  unhappy  commotion  gf 
1745  and  1746,  Gregor,  like  manj 
others,  was  forced  to  forsake  hia  houic 
and  take  refuge  amoiiR  the  woods  uuL 
mountains  of  the  Highuuidji.  He  wm 
once  obeerved  larking  in  the  wilds  cf  ;| 
Gtenlednick,  and  pursued  ochnm  ike 
hills  to  Loch  Tay,  by  a  party  of  Camp- 
bells, one  of  whom,  and  his  dog,  qe 
shot :  and  judging  it  unsafe  to  remain 
60  near  hb  own  coiuitry,  he  and  hit 
only  attendant,  a  clansman,  tzaveQal 
towards  the  braes  of  Atfaiol,  wbcni 
ther  hoped  to  conceal  themaelTea  n^ 
molested.  Having  traversed  tboK 
wild  and  inhoepiuble  regiooa  <br  aont 
days,  they  arrived  at  the  lonely  hut  of 
a  shepherd,  immersed  in  a  deep  clen 
surrounded  with  wood.  The  shepherd 
and  his  wife  gave  Uiem  a  hearty  wel- 
come; and  upon  hearing  that  they 
were  out  with  the  Prince,  their  haeti 
agreed  to  shelter  tliem  for  some  timCk 
This  place  was  so  far  sequestend  ftom 
any  other  habitation,  tnat  the  waii> 
derers  believed  themselves  secure.  Re» 
ports,  liowever,  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  that  two  suspi- 
cious men,  one  of  them  with  a  black 
mark  on  his  knee,  were  concealed  in 
this  cottage  ;  and  he  found  means  to 
bribe  the  hind,  so  that  hia  lodgers 
might  be  securol  by  stratagem,  as  die< 
desperate  bravery  of  Macgreoor  hod 
staggered  the  resolution  of  the  AtbcJ 
men,  and  they  would  not  openly  assail ' 
him  with  superior  numbers.  It  was 
accordingly  agreed  tliat  six  men  should 
be  concealed  in  the  house,  who  were 
to  rush  upon  him  unaware,  and  eSect 
his  assassination. 

It  chanced  that  Mat^regor  and  hit 
lad  had  one  day  gone  to  kill  a  deer  in 
the  neighbouring  forest.  The  day. 
rained  so  much  that  they  were  quite- 
wet  on  their  return.  Macgregor  sat 
down  by  the  fire  to  dry  himself;  and 
as  his  hair  was  very  long  and  wet,  tlie 
landlady  offered  to  comb  and  dry  it. 
While  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  she 
twisted  her  hand  in  it,  and  pulled  him 
suddenly  down  upon  his  back  to  the' 
ground,  llie  concealed  assassins  and 
the  shepherd  immediately  rushed  upon 
him.  He  calliid  to  his  companion  ; 
their  strength  was  Herculean  ;  and  in 
a  icw  minutes  their  assailants  were  «11 


Lines  wniten  in  a  Burial  Ground. 

i  dUicr  ikflaor'maimetL     Tlie  treach-    Connecting  with  his 
BDUS  woman,  with  the  resolution  of  a 


nd    '  -.-■-- r  opposed  iheir  departure 
>iii  with  a  drawn  djigger, 

«  A   Lnnged    to    a  joist. 

Gn'i.:  servant  were  both  se- 

wrd>  ,  ,ui .iaJ;  and  baring  quitted 
(fab  scene  of  blooil,  they  returned  to 
Glenirylc  :  but  from  tlic  fatigue  he 
had  10,  and   the  wounds  he 

bAit  I      1 .   Macgregor  only  hved 

two  diiys  ai\er  bis  arrival. 

When  the  eventful  periods  of  Scot- 
tish  history   in   which   those  heroes 


This  lonttomo,  stoneleai  Cemetery. 

This  may  not  be  the  Burial- phtco 
Of  some  extinguiahcd  kini^ly  riure. 
Whose  name  on  earth  no  longer  known 
Hath  moulder'd  with  the  mouldentig  stone.^ 
That  nearest  grave,  yet  brown  with  mould. 
Seems  but  one  <)ummer-t\nLight  old ; 
Bodi  late  and  ftcquent  hath  the  bier 
Been  on  its  mournful  visit  here. 
And  yon  green  spot  of  sunny  rest 
Is  waiting  for  its  destined  guesu  ''  < 

I  see  no  little  kirk — no  bell  i 

On  Sabbath  tinkleth  through  this  delL 
How  beautiful  tho^e  graves  and  fair, 


Boarished  bad  passed  away,  the  policy     That,  lying  round  the  bou«e  of  piuyer, 
and  !m>     Sleep  in  the  shadow  of  its  gisoo! 


I 


i 


«f  the  mountains  took  a  new 
portant  turn.  Various  arts  and  im- 
jmvetnenta  were  introduced,  "which 
MW1IU7  effected  the  most  beneiicial 
jnage*,  and  convinced  the  natives 
thac  it  was  possible  to  live  and  be 
renrded  bv  other  qualities  than  those 
ofwu  ;  while  the  removal  of  the  long 
and  Ill-judged  proscription  of  theClan- 
Gngar  turned  their  energies  to  better 
porposes,  and  rendered  them  no  less 
resectable  than  other  members  of  the 
itite. 
OWo&erSiM.  DiCAtEDON.* 


UKCt  WBITTEir  tV  A  tOtrBLT  BtttlAL 
UftODMD  OK  TBS  WOBTBEBK  COAST 
or  Ttl£  UI0HLAK09. 

Hpw  Rummfully  this  burial-ground 
flam  'mid  old  Ocean''8  solemn  sound, 
lyfcp  mill  hu  bright  and  sunny  waves 
At  found  dtete  deaf  and  silent  graves ! 
TIk  cold  wan  light  that  glimmers  here 
The  aickly  wild-flowers  may  not  dicer ; 
If  here,  with  aolitary  hum, 
The  wandering  tnouataib-bee  doth  come, 
'Mid  the  pale  blouoms  short  his  (tay , 
To  blighter  leaves  he  booms  away. 
The  S»-Bird,  with  a  wiiiling  siiund, 
Alishtetfa  Softly  on  a  nioimd. 
Ana.  like  an  image,  bitting  dicre 
For  houiB  amid  the  doleful  air. 
Sccncth  to  tell  of  M^ne  dim  union, 
Son*  viM  and  mystical  communion, 

•  The  fbregoing  Memoir  has  been  drawn 
up  from  the  oral  declaratiunt  of  some  old 
moi,  aa  well  as  from  written  information 
Ammlied  by  clergy  and  other  gentlemen. 
6aB  wbote  voaoity  and  respectabUicy  there 
can  be  an  reason  to  doubt  the  nii!     -   '- 
of. the    diU'vtifDt    oneaiiHfS.     Or 
ol3  men  h'b-^  niL\s(.'iic  tii  n  s^rmU'  ^ 
twtit  II'''  Appin,  and, 

(Ihlf^y....  r.i;  furall 

MMratul  lankf  were  theri',    «uch  was  the 
fEvcttl  MgiM-  wbich  hii  death  oeuini>ncil. 
Vol.  II. 


But  Deadt  has  chosen  this  rueful  place 

For  his  own  undivided  reign  ! 

And  nodiing  tella  that  e'er  a^in 

The  sleepers  will  forsake  their  bed-^ 

Now,  and  for  everhuting  dead, 

For  Hope  with  Memory  seems  dead  t 

WUd-Boreaming  Bird  !  imto  titc  Sea 

Winging  thy  flight  rcluctandy. 

Slow- floating  o'er  these  grassy  tombs 

So  ghoet-like,  with  thy  snow-white  plume 

At  once  from  thy  wiltl  shriek  I  know 

What  meant  dus  place  so  steep'd  in  wo ! 

Here,  they  who  perished  on  the  deep 

Enjoy  at  last  unrocking  sleep, 

For  Uccan,  from  his  wrathful  breast, 

Flung  diem  into  this  haven  of  rest. 

Where  shroudless,  cofiinlesa  they  lie,^ 

Tia  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  cemetery. 

Here  seamen  old,  with  grirrled  locks, 
Shinwreck'd  before  on  desert  rocks. 
And  by  aome  wandering  vessel  taken 
From  sorrows  that  aeero'd  God-forsaken, 
Home-bound,  may  here  have  met  the  UaaCj 
Thai  wtcck'd  them  on  Death's  shore  at  last ! 
Old  friendless  men,  who  hud  no  tears 
To  shed,  nor  any  place  for  fears 
In  hearts  by  misery  fbrtifled,— 
And,  without  terror,  sternly  died. 
Here,  many  a  creature,  moving  bright 
And  glorious  in  Ml  manhood's  might, 
Who  dared  widi  an  untroubled  eye 
The  tempest  brooding  in  tlic  sky. 
And  loved  to  hear  that  music  ntve. 
And  danced  above  the  mountain-wave. 
Hath  quaked  on  this  terrific  strand, — 
All  flung  like  sea  weeds  to  d>e  bnd ; 
A  whole  crew  l)dng  side  by  side. 
Death-dashed  at  once  in  all  their  pride. 
And  here,  the  bright-haired,  fair-faced  Boyf' 
Who  took  with  him  all  nrtldy  joy 
From  one  who  weeps  bodi  ni|^t  and  day, 
For  her  sweet  Son  borne  far  nwrn-. 
Escaped  at  last  the  crui ' 
In  nil  his  beauty  lies  !»^l 
While  she  viould  yield  all  hiv 
For  one  kiss  of  his  pale,  fold 

0  1  coidd  wad  in  loncl-, 
For  many  a  woful  gho 
All  weeping  with  their  Dxi-ti  eyes  : 
And  wlwt  a  dismal  sound  of  sighs 
SP 


ik 


T^mnalationfrom  Petrarch. 


Is  mingliiig  with  tiie  ge&tk  tou 

Of  imall  wkVM  breakiag  on  the  ahore  ; 

While  ocean  secuu  to  sport  and  play 

In  mockery  of  its  wretdied  piey  ! 
I  And  lo  !  B  whitf'winged  vessel  laik 

Id  sunshine,  gathering  all  the  giles 
'  Fact-fresliening  from  yon  ude  mpuMB, 

That  o'er  the  clew  lea  waves  and  shines. 

I  turn  mc  to  the  gboettj  crowd, 

All  smeared  with  dust,  without  a  slirtmd, 

And  silent  every  blue> swollen  Up  ! 

Then  ga/ing  on  the  ninny  ship, 
I  And  listening  to  the  gladsome  cheers 

Of  all  her  thoughtless  mariners, 

I  seem  to  hear  in  every  breath 
I  The  hollow  under-tones  of  Death, 
,  Who,  ttU  unheard  by  those  who  sing, 
I  Keeps  tune  with  low  wild  miinuuring. 

And  points  with  his  lean  honey  hand 
^To  the  pale  ghosts  sitting  on  this  strand, 
LThen  dives  beneath  the  rushing  prow, 
rTiU  on  some  moonless  night  of  wo 
,'ile  drives  her  shivering  from  the  steep 

Down— down  a  thousand  fatlioms  deep, 
MarUchal  Colbgt,  Ebxhvs. 

Aberdeen. 


FETRABCH.      CAHZOME  14. 

(The  following   beautiful   Translation, 
[  %hich  we  received  from  tlie  Author,  he  in* 
)  us,  appeared  in  an  English  Newspaper 
E«une  iDonths  ago.] 

"  Chiare  frescbe,"  &e. 
I  CLEAa,  fresh,  and  limpid  waters, 

Where  She  alono  who  seems 
[!Womas  to  me,  of  all  Earth's  daughters, 
Hkth  bathed  her  beauteous  limbs ; — 
[Green,  graceful  boughs,  where  it  doth  ptease' 
Her  lovely  ade  to  rest  ;^ 
(Sighs  fill  m^  breast 
^When  1  but  tmnk  of  it !)  to  these— 

ro  iht  herbs  and  flowers  I  call, 
[That  love  to  lie  her  flowing  vest  boieath  ;— 
^And  to  this  air,  most  sacred  and  serene, 
I'hcre  Love  at  her  bright  eyes  kindled  my 

heart — 

f  y  heart  that's  breaking  now — e'er  1  depart 
For  ever  ;  listen  one  and  all 
To  the  last  grieving  words  roy  lips  shall 
breathe 

When  Death  shall  end  my  woeft— 
For  it  must  be — 
'Tis  Heaven's  decree 
That  by  Love's  hand  my  weeping  eyelids 
close; 

Could  my  poor  dust  be  laid 
Within  your  sacred  shade, 
.  hope  wotild  cheer  and  bless  my  latest 
hour. 

When  to  its  native  skies 
My  naked  spirit  flies. 
And  all  its  earth-born  fears  and  wishes  cease, 
Where  else  but  in  this  bower 
Could  my  tired  flesh,  and  troubled  bones, 
find  peace? 


Perhaps,  e*er  I^m  forgot. 

To  this  accustomed  spot 
That  bubaiotis  Beauty  may  return  again ; 

And  there,  where  on  that  day 

Low  at  her  feet  I  lay. 
Her  asking  eyes  may  s^rch  forme  in  Tiin: 

When  ioh,  the  niteous  sight  1) 

Turning  her  looKs  of  light. 

Should  she  behold,  among  ttie  stones, 

Scatter'd  about,  my  poor  neglected  bonci. 
Surely  she'll  breathe  some  mcicy-plea£iig 

sighs; 
Which  Heaven  itself  will  not  have  power  «a 

fihght. 
As  with  her  veil  she  wipes  her  weeping  eyei! 

From  beauteous  branches  falling 

(What  bliss  the  sight  recalling  !) 
Into  her  lap  the  blossoms  came  in  showet^r 

And'there  she  sat  befc»re  me. 

Humble  in  all  that  glory. 
Coveted  all  over  with  a  cloud  of  flowen. 

Some  on  hei  vest  descended,— 

Some  with  her  fair  hair  blended,— 

So  that  for  once  the  curls 

Seemed  decked  with  gold  and  pearls:— 

Some  on  the  earth — some  on  the  water  feB— 

While  some  came  sporting  in  fantastic  twirls, 

Seeming  to  say,  "  Here  Love  doth  reign 

and  dwell !" 

Then  to  myself  I  ssid, 

(Delight  half  lost  in  dread) 
"  Surely  in  Paradise  this  Being  dwells  1** 

For  o'er  my  troubled  mind, 

Her  air  and  look  refined. 
Her  voice  and  her  sweet  smile  hod  wmugfat 
such  speUs, 

That  Truth  quitted  her  throne. 

And  Fancy  reigned  alone  ; 

And,  looking  roimd  me  then. 
Sighing  I  askM,  "  How  came  I  here,  ani 

when  ?" 
Thinking  myself  in  Heaven,  not  on  Earth; 

And  from  that  hour  to  this, 

1  find  my  only  bliss, 
Here  in  this  Bower,   where  first  my  love 
had  binfa.  P.  G.  P. 


LINES  OH  THE  DEATH  OF  A  BKOTILEn. 
1. 

WuEBE  stray  my  heedless  steps  ?    wliat 

lonely  scene 
Here,  startling,  meets  my  long  reverted  eye 
So  dim  ?  it  is  the  evening  hour,  I  ween. 
Its  vapours  are  afloat,  its  star  is  in  tlie  sky  ; 
Wrapt  in  the  tlioiights  of  dark  mortality, 
Fur  have  1  wandered  from  my  weeping  home; 
Nohumsnform,iio  human  mansion  nigh,— 
'Tis  sweet  this  liberty  of  heart— to  be  aloD» 

■«. 
Oh,  when  we  commune  with  tlie  holy  dead. 
Apart  from  oil  the  living  we  should  be ; 
Fcir  :''!-  ''i      r>til  u  socri-d  awe  Is  shed 
Iti  '  then  unearthly  things  we  see. 

Tliv  .  .   <  >v  clamours  not ;  high  on  his 

tree 
He  rocks  himself  to  rest  {  along  the  hill 


'illr.1 
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Ajid  micty  vole  (he  herd  browse  silently  : 
Umkl— ^was  the  beetles  boom,   and  all 
again  is  stilL 
3. 
Fkint,  in  (he  west,  there  lingets  )ret  a  light, 
Dmi  »» the  ray  within  the  tick  man's  room, 
Tbeexjriring  day  retigM  the  earth  to  night, 
Wbow  fobe  alieady  wraps  the  east  in  gloom. 
Thia  looiheg  my  heart,  for  it  is  ia  the  tomb 
WUitlueiiaybrather;  and  my  every  thought 
It  daded  by  thy  dark  and  early  doom. 
And  nature  seems  (o  sympathy  benignly 
wrought. 

4. 
We  hid  on  thee  the  daisied  tutf  at  mora, 
^  evening  dnws  her  cuitain  round  thy 

head; 
But  Mir.  eaeh  day  will  be  like  night  forlon), 
V9  thoo  wilt  ne'er  arise  from  thy  dark, 

dreamloai  bed  : 
tehMvenly  viiioDB  lioly  comfort  shed, 
At  mind  thine  unclosed  grare  we  mutely 

thronged, 
Aad  bade  our  last  adieu— OUT  bosoms  bled, 
Yet  f^It — by  grief  the  living  and  the  dead 
ace  wronged. 

5. 
fat  llorveo  has  taught— that  what  b  of  the 

eanh 
The  earth  reclaims— on  raptured  wings  of 

lighi 
The  ^ '  the  sphere  of  its  high  birth, 

Im   '  d,    home  witli  love's  own 

n.i,i.i=  i.  eight 
— Tliouseemedst,  as  to  aland  of  calm  delight, 
T»  journey  on  through  all  thy  gentle  days  ; 
But  diiefly  on  thy  death-gick  brow  tlic  light 
Of  peaceaad  resignation  slieditBlureliest  rays. 

6. 
Ilumgh  o|>cning  into  jrouth's  tmtempered 

WIjci  [»Uy  hold  their  orgies  wild. 

The  \  ■  ■  1 1 0  iliought  of  age  were  thine, 

The  open,  tender  heart,  the  meekness  of  a 


child. 

yfhaX  though  ihou  hast  no  trophies  proud- 
ly piled, 

■  a  volgar  fame !  Yet  thou  didst  shine 
I  docBCsdc  spliere  in  glory  mild, 

LoTe's  vital  cords  thy  memory 
entwine.  JuvsMia. 

PauUy. 


LITEKAAY  OLEAMNGg. 

Callisiratij. 

['tiAT  ibe  fainoua  >r<t«AJ»  in  honour 
ins  iuid  Ariiit(^iton  wati 
by  Calliiilratiis,  we  arc 
inibmied    by     Hesychiua. 

itn  K«AAir*yav*tf  hrti  IXty*'/.    NotWlth- 
lin{(  this  eridencc.  the  poem  has 
in^ntfy  bct'ii  oficrfbed  to  Alcsus; 
oUiern,  by  Collins  in  his 
•nd  iij  Dr  (JiUieb  iu 


his  Hijtloty  of  (^wS^rol  i.  p.  3<S3. 
The  event  to  which  it  refers  dM  not 
happen  till  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Alcicus.  It  ii  a  very  skilful  apped 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  but  the 
composition  canuot  be  regarded  as 
highly  poetical. 

AnaiTifon. 

Od.  xxxvi.  V.  9.\ 
THiSTerse  is  completely  misunderstood 
by   Madame   Dader ;    who  proposefl^  j 
strangely  enough,  to  read  n»Xj«»  rri- 
fa«Ti   »«jAN.      The   passage,   she   r«-J 
marks,  is  certainly  corrupt ;  for  what  | 
sense  has  it  in  the  Latin  translation,, 
cani  caput  coronant  ?    "  Lea  vicillordB  ! 
couronnent  leurs  cheveux  blajics."     It  I 
has  this   appropriate  sense  ;  "  hoary  I 
hairs  crown  my  head  ;"  for  crines,  at 
some  equivalent  word,  is  evidently  to  ^ 
be  supplied.    In  the  Greek  text,  the  ' 
word  xifcoj  must  be  understood. 

With  respect  to  this  female  critic^ 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  subjoin 
the  testimony  of  a  learned  travellcrj 
who  visited  her  in  the  year  16!)8, 
"  Though  I  knew  her  by  her  writings, 
before  I  saw  her,  the  leariiedst  woman  i 
in  Europe,  and  the  true  daughter  and 
disciple  of  Tanaquil  Faber,  yet  bar 
great  learning  did  not  alter  her  gen« 
tcel  air  in  conveftation,  or  in  the  least 
appear  in  her  discourse;  which  was 
easy,  modest,  and  nothing  affected." 
Dr  Lister's  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  76. 

Prosody. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
subsist  with  respect  to  the  expediency 
of  a  minute  attention  to  ancient  proso- 
dy, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  ita. 
importance  to  those  who  undertake  to 
illustrate  the  ancient  poets.  In  the 
following  pentameter  verse  of  Hutilius, 
Ub.  i.  v.  76,  Aliueloveen  projx>ses  to 
read  Jerociiate  instead  of  nobUitati:. 

Factua  et  Alctdes  nobilitate  Deus. 
This  reading  includes  two  errors  ;  ftir 
the  iirst  syllable  of fvrocitate  is  short* 
and  the  second  long.  In  a  Sapphic 
ode  of  Catullus,  Scipio  Gentilis  wishes 
to  read. 

Qui  illius  culpa  ceddet,  ^dntjnrati 
UI(uno6  iloe. 

See  Jlenoge,  Juris  CivilU  Avioimiatet^ 
p.  400. — By  thus  subeu  luting  joor- 
all  for  prali,  the  verse  i»  eucuuioiExed^ 
with  u  reduuiUuit  ttyllabk. 


A  Coincidence, 
fu  ttata  the  madding  worldUng't  hMne 
discords.  Dkummond. 

fvx  fiom  the  madding  crawd's  ignoble  strife. 

GltAY. 

Incongruities. 
The  practice  of  describing  objects 
fid  circunutonces  pecvdiar  to  ancient 
Itnes,  by  terms  cluuracteristic  of  nio- 
[dern  institutions  and  manners,  may,  I 
Lthink,  be  classed  among  the  chief  im- 
ropricties  of  style.     Gavin  Douglas, 
le  ailebrated  bishop  of  Dunkeld^  has 
^exhibited   many  curious  instances  of 
fthis  practice  in  his  ScotLsh  version  of 
fthe  ^neid.     The  Sibyl,  for  example^ 
converted  into  a  nun,  and  admon- 
Bhes  iEneas,  the  Trojan  baron,   to 
ersist  in  counting  his  beads.     This 
plan  of  reducing  every  ancient  notion 
a  motlem  sUndard,  has  been  adopt' 
^ed  by  much  later  writers.     Many  pre- 
I  posterous  instances  occur  in  Dr  Black* 
■well's  Memoirs  of  the  Cnurl  ofAttgw 
iiti  ;  and  Dr  Sliddleton,  who,  if  not  a 
I  'more  learned,  is  certainly  a  more  ju- 
^icions  writer,  has  in  his  Life  of  Ci- 
cero frequently  committed  the  same 
fcult.     Balbus  was  general  of  the  ar- 
tillery  to   Ctesar.     Cicero  procured  a 
I  regiment  for  Curtius.     S.  Tedius  took 
the  body  of  Clodius  into  his  chaise. 
Ctelius    was   a    yousg    gentleman    of 
equestrian   rank. — The  very   learned 
i)r  Doig  thus  translates  a  passage  from 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar:  "  The  same 
iadiet,  too,  from  a  sense  of  decency, 
invented  garments  made  of  the  bark 
«f  trees."    Dr  Gillies  speaks  of  a  bill 
being  proposed  in  tlic  Athenian  oe- 
•cnibly,  and  of  the  light  dragnont  of 
Jilexander  the  Great.     Hist.  of'Oreece, 
•vol.  ii.  p.  243,  vol.  iv.  p.  35y." 

Reputed  Scotici*ms. 

11.  Stephanus  and  Vorstius  have 
CQch  written  a  treatise  De  Latinitate 
J'aUo  Sunpecta.  I  shall  here  exhibit  n 
short  spedtnen  of  English  words  and 
phrases,  which  Dr  Beattie  has  branded 
:is  Scotlicisma.  The  catalogue  might 
easily  be  enlarged  ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
of  some  importance  to  ascertain  what 
words  we  may  safely  adopt,  and  what 
we  ought  to  reject. 

By-jHui. — "  The  reward  of  his  ty- 
fxut  labours."  Blackburnc's  Confes- 
sional, p.  44ti. 

Angry  at  him. — "  He  was  therefore 
angry  at  Swift."  Johnson's  Lines  of 
En(rluh  I'oeiSy  vol.  iv.  p.  111. 


At  gix  years  old. — "  At  six  yean  6td 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kilkenny." 
Lord  Orrery's  Renuirkt  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Swift,  p-  0-—"  At 
two  year*  old,  these  qualities  were  per- 
ceptible in  tlie  brilliducy  of  his  eyes." 
Lord  Hollnnd's  Life  nf  Lope  de  Vega^ 
p.  7. 

Ornate  Latin. — "This  phrase,"  says 
Dr  Beattie,  "  if  it  meant  any  tiling, 
would  mean,  in  English,  Latin  too 
much  ornamented." — "  Until  it  be 
time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into 
a  graceful  and  ornate  rhetorick."  Jlil- 
ton's  Tractate  cf  Educatiun.—"  Had 
there  been  nothing  extant  of  him  but 
his  history  of  Scotland,  consider  but 
the  language,  how  florid  and  ornate  it 
is."  E.  Phillips's  Preface  to  Dmm- 
mond's  Poems.  Lond.  1656,  8vo. — 
"  I  always  took  a  sermon  to  the  people 
to  require  a  grave  and  ornate  kind  of 
eloquence."  Lister's  Journey  to  Pa» 
ris,  p.  174. 

To  notice. — "  I  shall  only  notice  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops.'  Gibbon, 
vol.  ix.  p.  105. 

Relevant. — This  word  has  been  stig- 
matized by  Dr  Beattie,  and  irrdevant 
by  Mr  George  Mason,  in  his  Supple- 
ment to  Johnson's  English  DictUmari/, 
Lond.  1801,  4to. — "  If  there  happen 
to  be  found  an  irrelevant  expression." 
Dryden's  Preface  to  his  Fables. 

Curt. — "  HiB  style  of  writing  was 
curt,  and  something  harsh  and  ob- 
scure," Dr  Lightfoot's  Preface  to  ike 
Works  of  Hugh  Brought  on. 

Desuetude. — "  This  word,"  says  Dr 
Beattie,    "  may  be   found    in    some 
English  books,   but  is  very  unconi* 
mon."      Dr    Johnson    has    hove* 
quoted  two  examples,  and  I 
other  three. — "  Some  of  them, 
certainly  did  derive  fVom  the  a[ 
are  expir'd  and  gone  out  in  a  desve^ 
tude."      Bishop    Taylor's    Liheriy 
Pfopheaying,  p.  125." — "  This  solemn, 
nity  was  gone  into  desvclude  about  the 
time  of  Tiberius."    Dr  Taylor's  El< 
ments   nf   the    Civil    Liiw,    p.  280, 
"  There  is  a  confirmed  desuetude  i 
both  readers  and  writers  with  re3[ 
to   Latin   composition."      Dr  Knox') 
Winter  Evenings,  vol.  ii.  p.  914. — Tbi 
word  is  repeatedly  used  by  the  twi 
former  writers. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  all  these  idioma) 
are  to  be  considered  as  elegant ;  but 
the  examples  which  I  have  quote*!  will 
at  least  shew  that  thi-y  are  linglish 
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An  Excellent  yicthod  irf  taking  an  Oath. 

"  We  went  together  aboard  one  of 
the  sniiill  trading  ships  belonging  to 
that  town  :  and}  as  we  were  on  ship- 
bourd,  we  took  notice  of  two  of  toe 
soamen  that  were  jointly  lifting  up  a 
f  eaael  out  of  the  hold ;  when  another 
teaman  that  stood  by  clapp'd  one  of 
them  on  his  shoulder,  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  turn  his  face  away  ? 
(for  he  was  looking  down  as  if  he 
would  -tee  what  he  and  hia  fellow 
were  lifting  out  of  the  hold,  as  well  as 

i'oin'd  in  liltiiur  it  up.)  Upon  which 
le  turned  nis  face  away,  but  continu- 
ed to  assist  in  lifting  it  up  notwith- 
fttondlng.  The  meaning  of  which  we 
noon  understood  to  be  this ;  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  swear  he  saw  no< 
thing  taken  out  of  the  hold  ;  not  that 
he  took  nothing  out  of  it.  This,  it 
leeois,  is  the  consequence  of  our  mul- 
tiplyiug  oaths  on  every  trifling  occa- 
sion !  And  this,  it  seems,  is  a  seaman's 
salvo  fioT  such  errant  pajury!"  Whis- 
ton's  r.ife  ofDr  Clarke,  p.  7. 

Witchcraft. 

Dr  Clarke  seems  to  have  lent  a  cre- 
dulous ear  to  the  vulgar  accounts  of 
witchcraft)  astrology,  and  fortune-tell- 
ing. "  All  things  of  this  sort,"  he 
remarks,  "  whenever  they  have  any 
reality  in  them,  arc  evidently  diaboli- 
cal. And  when  they  have  no  reality, 
;hey  are  cheats  and  lying  impostures." 
Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
p.  24. — The  some  degree  of  credulity 
is  likewise  evinced  by  his  frien<l  Dr 
B«ntley.  "  I  do  not  think  any  £ng- 
lUI)  priest  will  or  need  affirm  in  gen- 
eral, tliat  there  are  now  no  real  in- 
es  of  sorcery  or  witchcraft  ;  espe- 
while  you  have  a  public  law, 

Scb  tlicy  neither  enacted  nor  pro- 
cured, declaring  those  practices  to  be 
felony."  Ittmarkk  Ufuni  a  lute  Dis- 
nurae  of  Free-Thinking,  p.  47,  8th 
edit.  Cambridge,  1743,  Svo. — This 
logic  ia  similar  to  that  of  Sir  George 
Mackenaie  ;  who  avers  that  the  Scot- 
iidi  lawyer  cannot  entertain  any  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  "  see- 
ing our  law  ordains  it  to  be  punished 
by  devth."  Criminul  IjHw  iJ'  Hcot- 
iand,  port  L  tit.  x. 

Antiquity  of  Tatiowingt 

The  subscfrnent  passage  is  a  port  of 
Xcoophon's  clescription  of  the  Jlosy- 


Tit  ifiT^*rti<i  <rarr«  Irrty/tinui  irtifttn, 
E^Hrtut  il  Jtai  TWiV  Iraufojf  aJf  iym  J 
EXAitx;,  Iftifutmf  ruyyttirif'  iifu$  yisf 
^>  c^'itn  tSnf.  De  Cyri  Expeditiont; 
p.  375,  edit  Hutchinson.  Can- 
tab. 1785,  -Ito. — The  last  sentence  it 
is  not  at  present  necessary  to  translate. 
The  first  is  thus  rendered  by  Dr  Hut- 
chinson :  "  Tergis  vario  cclore  irabu- 
tis,  anterioribusque  portibus  omnibus 
pictura  florida  distuictis."  Mr  Spelman 
translates  it  thus :  "  Their  backs  were 
painted  with  various  colours,  and  all 
tlieir  fore  parts  impress  d  withjlou^ert." 
But  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  rather 
translated,  "  pricked  with  a  florid 
colour."  We  then  have  a  description 
of  the  process  of  tattowing,  so  preva- 
lent among  tlic  savages  of  modem 
times.  The  whole  passage  may  be 
well  illusLrutetl  ti-om  DrHawkesworth'a 
Voyages,  voL  ii.  p.  387,  vol.  iii.  p.  24, 
3d  edit. 


A   N'£W  AltnANGEMENT  OF  MINERALS. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to 
arrange  simple  minerals  either  accord- 
ing to  their  chemical  composition  and 
characters,  or  in  conformity  with  cer- 
tain   natural   relations    and    chemical 
properties  that  occur  in  the  diflerent 
species.      Cliemists  in  general  adopt 
the  first  method,  thus  foUowing  the 
example  of  the  illustrious  Cronstedt; 
while   most   mineralogists  incline    t«  I 
the  latter  system,  which  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  Werner  of  Freyberg.     To 
us  both  plans  appear  faulty  ;  and  we  1 
would  propose  that  there  should  be  a  ^ 
pure  chemical  arrangement,  to  be  em« 
ployed  by  chemists,  and8nother,found- 
ed  solely  on  the  external  characters  ofj 
minerals,  to  be  used  by  mineralogists. 

In  some  ftiture  Number  of  yon 
Journal  we  intend  to  enter  more  par.*] 
ticularly  into  this  subject.  At  presenfej 
we  shall  rest  satisfied  with  a  shorl] 
view  of  an  arrangement  of  Earthj] 
Minerals. 

In  our  natural  history  method,  sim-  { 
pic  minerals  may  be  arranged  into  four  J 
classes,  viz.  Saline,  Earthv,  Metallic^! 
nnd   Inflammable ;    the  characters 
these  classes,  and  also  of  the  orders  I 
genera,  and  species  to  be  entirely  in-] 
dependent  of  chemical  properties,  and 
to   be  derived  from  the  external  as- 
pect of  the  minerals.   The  Saline  class 
contains  but  few  species,  and  these, 
taken  as  a  whuk,  ore  not  of  great  im« 
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portance.  The  E&rlliy  class  we  would 
divine  into  nine  orders,  in  the  follow* 
ing  mamier : 

Class  II. 

Earthy  Minerals. 

Order  1. — Limestone. 

Genera.  Gypsum.    Fluor.  Limestone 

O.inER  2. — Baryle. 
Genera.  Heavy  spar.  Lead  spar.  Cal- 
amine.   Corneous  silver  ore. 
Corneous  mercury. 
Order  3. — Mica. 
Genera,  Talc.  Mica.  Cran  mica.  Cyan- 
ite,  Bronzite. 
Orber  4. — ilnJachite. 
Gmera.  Malachite.  Azure  copper  ore. 
Oliven  ore.     Blue  iron  ore. 
Obper  .5. — Spar. 
Genera,  Augite.     Hstacite.     Felspar. 
Zeolite. 

Ori>bb  6. — Gem. 
Genera.  Opal.       Quartz.        Axinite. 
Schorl.  Beryl.    Topaz.    Cor- 
undum.   Diamond.    Zircon. 
Garnet. 
Order  7. — Tinstone. 
Genera.  Tinstone.  Wolfram.  Cerium. 
Tantalum. 
Order  S. — Ironstone. 
Genera  Red  ironstone.     Brown  iron- 
stone. 

Order  0. — Cinnabar. 
Genera.    Red  silver  ore.     Red  copper 
ore.     Red  Antimony   ore. 
Cinnabar  ore.     Titanium. 
In  the  preceding  tabular  view  we 
have  not  enumerated  all  the  genera. 


LB  CUI81NIER  IMFERIAL.      FAR  MONS. 

VIAJU).       PARIS.      1815. THE  I.OK- 

XiOS  AND  COl/Nl'RY  COOK^  OB  AC- 
COMPLISHED HOUSEWIFE.  BY  MARY 
CAKTEB.  LONDON.  177J>. COOK- 
ERY   AND    PASTRY,  AS    TAUGHT    BY 

MUSM'IVER.     EDI N.   1787. A  COM- 

TLETE     SYSTEM     OF    COOKERY.       BY 

HANNAH     GI.AS8.  EDIN.     1763 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY.  BY  A  LADV. 
LONDON.  1807. 

Cookery  is  unquestionably  the  most 
excellent  of  all  sciences.  It  is  entitled 
to  this  ilistincdon  from  the  measure  in 
ivhich    it  contributes  to  our  comfort 

{(ratification,  from  the  cngaipng 
icity  of  itsdetails,  and  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  enjoyments  which  it  confers. 
The  roatheinaticiun,  the  astronomer, 
Uie  ualural  biatorian,  and  the  ineta^ 


physican,   contribute 
crease  our  knowledge,  but  add  no 
to  our  enjoyments ;  and  however 
and  extended  the  range  of  their 
coveries  may  be,  there  is  much  r 
to  fear  they  will  leave  us  at  last  ji 
uncomfortable  as  they  found  us. 
cookery  it  is  not  so.     Its  very  end 
essence  is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
enjoyments :  if  it  does  not  this,  it  t 
nothing;  itfailsintheveryobjectwhii 
it  is  its  sole  purpose  to  accomplish.  1"" 
records  of  other  sciences  arc  addn 
exclusively  to  the  learned,  and 
learned  only  can  their  merits  be 
preciatcil.   But  the  volumes  of  cooli 
are   addressed    to  the  great  body 
mankind ;   all  are  interested  in  tfai 
content.',  and  all  may  protit  by 
perusal.      In  this  consists  the  su 
ority  whicli   cookery  may  boast 
CT'cry  other  scientific  pursuit;  and 
though  these  praises  may  be  shared 
some  depree  hy  the  chemist  and 
physician,  yet  in  their  full  extent  tl 
are  applicable  only  to  the  c9ok. 
are  these  opinions  singular.    Tl 
the  genuine,  though  perhaps  the 
expressed,  sentiments  of  a  very 
portion  of  mankind.      The  world  in 
general  betray  a  mighty  unconctm  a* 
bout  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth, 
but  are  all  exceedingly  interested  about 
the  rotatory  motion  of  tlic  spit.     Ni 
can  it  be  denied,  that  the  fame  of 
discoverer  of  the  Gcorgium  SiduR 
less  widely  spread  than  that  of  ti 
discoverer   of  Ilervey's   s;mce.     It 
right  it  should  be  so.     Surely  th 
who  most  contribute  to  our  happin 
are   most   entitled   to  our    grutitudi 
What  Connexion  have  we,  who  are  ii 
habitants  of  the  earth,  with  any  oth 
planet  than  our  own.?  Our  fathers  " 
no  Georgiura    Sidus  at  all,  yet  tlii 
contrived  to  live  pretty  oonifortabl 
without  it ;  and  were  it  again  to 
appear  from  the  drinament,  I  reall 
cannot  conceive  how   we  should 
much  affected  by  the  loss.     But  de* 
prive  us  of  Hervey's  sauce,  and  you 
deprive  us  at  once  of  wn  cnjoi/ment;  our 
beefsteak    becomes   insipid,  and    you 
steal  the  flavour  t^om  our  hashes  and 
ragouts. 

I  am  aware  that  it  might  appear 
somewhat  absurd,  to  men  of  an  ig- 
norant and  unphilosophical  under- 
standing, were  I  to  exemplify  my  ar- 
gument by  a  comjiarison  between  the 
fame  of  Lundy  Foot  and  tliat  of  Lord 
Wclliugiou.  But  I  bare  no  hesitation 
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sdcd  opinion,  that 
I  respect  the  snufi^muker  has  in> 
f    tAC  advantage  of  the  Field 
■L     Admitting  that  the  tkrue  of 
heroes  has  been    alike  vridely 
,  it  remains  only  that  we  should 
te  the  value  of  the  respective 
ty  which  they  enjoy.    The  fiinie 
Duke  of  Wellington  can  never 
led  exclusively  his  own  ;  it  is, 
,  shored  amoDg  thousands  ;  and 
\pressing  our  admiration 
>,  we  are  likewise  lavish- 
u  iMToises  on  the  army  which  he 
inued.     But  who  is  there  to 
the  honours  of  the  manufacturer 
»CCO  ?  An  Imndred  generals  will 
u  they  could  have  fought  Watex- 
st  as  Avell  as  Lord  Wellington 
!♦■       Pmi  what  tobacconist  will 
'idence  to  assert  that  he 
:  are    Irish   blacliguard  ? 
I  mouths  are  open  with 
it'  the  one,   thrice   that 
sr  wf  noses  are  big  with  the  ex» 
;e  of  the  other.     Tlie  beneiitB 
d  from  the  victories  of  the  gene- 
B  benefits  bestowed  on  one  na- 
t  the  cxi>ense  of  another;  it  is 
ore  impossible  that  he  should  be 
ssdly  popular.   If  Lord  WelUng- 
beloved  in  England,  it  is  equally 
able  that  he  snould  be  detested 
.nee ;  and  we  iind  tliat  the  fact 
with  the  hypodiesis.     It  is  not 
b  the  tubaccottist.    The  beneilts 
inmitiriii   fire  spread  over  the 
ha'  lie.    In  every  hour, 

lev,!  at  of  the  day,  he  is 

ins  pleasure  ou  tfaouijands.  The 
if  the  general  does  not  common- 
ease  with  age.    The  enthusiasm 
'  «duairation   is  not  felt  by  our 
Km,   and  the    award  of  glory 
we  bestow  is  not  always  ratified 
But  the  venerable  in- 
'taaxt  h.<is  already  passed 
-utuit  oi  his  merits.     He  has  de- 
d  in  the  fulness  of  his  years  to 
,>v,  .w-.,ii  {\<^^.  Lundy  Foots,  ere  he 
it^red  all  his  fame."    He 
most  lo^sting  monument 
>  S  >">d  the  most  honour- 
ni;ir'    ii>  the  label  which  they 

i 

^H|r  tbai  I  Am  not  altogether  wilb- 
^l^forthc parallel wbicli  (bavebere 
Iffto  ilnt«r,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
JDg  \ctae  I'ram  a  very  beautiful  little 

KMr  Turaer's  ja]nn  black- 
^  in  the  public  ptiuls. 
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cookery  is  tn^mSr  lionourable, 

so  it  Ib  the  most  ancient  of  sciences. 
There  is  no  nation  so  utterly  barbarous 
as  to  devour  their  food  without  some 
previou.s  preparation,  and  the  apj)ella- 
tion  of  a  "  cooking  animal"  may  be 
truly  considered  as  forming  the  most 
accurate  specific  definition  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  progress  of  cookery 
is,  in  fact,  the  progress  of  civilization ; 
and  it  is  im{)ossible  to  trace  the  im- 
provement of  the  one,  without  having 
our  attention  perpetually  called  to  tho 
gradations  of  the  other.  In  the  very 
infancy  of  society,  before  the  invention 
of  culinary  utensils  has  occurred  to  his 
untutored  understanding,  the  savage 
broils  his  food  on  the  embers  of  his 
fire,  and  satiates  his  carnivorous  appe- 
tite with  a  "  rasher  on  the  coals." 
When  the  introtluction  of  a  few  of  the 
ruder  aru  has  brought  with  it  a  pro- 
jwrtionate  degree  of  civiliuation,  he 
becomes  naturally  partial  to  a  more 
refinetl  diet.  He  is  speedily  initiated 
into  the  manufacture  of  earthen  ves- 
sels, and  his  meat  being  placed  in 
these,  and  heated  on  the  fire,  he  now 
regales  his  bowels  with  a  "  collup  in 
the  pan."  As  he  is  probably  not  very 
particular  about  the  mechanism  of  his 
Jdck,  the  step  to  roast  and  boil  is  but 
a  short  one  ;  and  the  addition  in  the 
preparation  of  the  latter  of  a  few  roots 
and  herbs,  will  put  him  in  possession 
of  something  similar  to  harlet/  hroth. 
Such  are  the  dishes  most  consonant  to 
a  savage  appetite,  and  which,  in  thai 
exertion  of  the  limited  means  whicll 
he  enjoys,  he  is  most  naturally  enabled 
to  procure.  Fixed  to  a  single  spot  of 
earth,  he  is  without  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  those,  who,  enjoying 
a  different  soil  and  climate,  could  fuim 
nish  him  with  higher  pleasures,  andj 
afford  new  gratification  Jo  his  palate.] 
Of  the  charms  of  curry,  cayenne,  mufl 
tord,  ketchup,  and  anchovy  sauce,  he 
is  yet  entirely  ignorant.  Many  agwj 
must  elapse  before  he  can  hope  to  re 
gale  himself  with  Stilton  cheese  andl 

From  its  excellence  I  can  only  attribute  ft] 
to  the  pen  of  Counsellor  Pbiliips,  or  WiU] 
liam  Thomiifi  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

Who  does  not  feel  pride  in  a  WcUingtonVJ 
□aine,  i 

When  the  whole  of  the  universe  rings  wi^^ 
his  fame  ? 

So  aw  Turner  and  WtUiPgiou  famous  I 

One  the  hrro  of  blacking,  and  t'other 
vur  ! 


saosages.     It  Is  indeed  im- 
ble  to  look  bark  on  the  depriva- 
ftioDs  of  our  forefathers  without  a  sen- 
I  tinient  of  pity.     A  roasied  o\,  and  a- 
[  bout  a  dozen  large  cauldrons  of  greens, 
i.fibrmed    the    common    meal    of   the 
\xaost  powerfiil  baron  and  his  depend- 
lants.    It  is  not  two  centviries  since  the 
•  Duchess  of  Northumberland  usually 
tnade  her  breakfast  on  salt  herrings. 
Yet  ercn  in  those, da js  the  profession 
of  cookery  was  not  wholly  undistin- 
■  "    "    by  the  royal  favour.      The 
of  Addiugton  in  Surrey  is  still 
,  by  the  tenure  of  dressing'  a  dish 
t>f  toup  for  the  King  at  his  coronation. 
Stow  likewisej  in  his  Survey  of  Lon- 
don, informs  us,  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
granted  an  estate  in  Leadenhall  Street 
to  "  Mistress  Comewallies,  widdow, 
and  her  heires,  in  rewanl  of  Jinc  pud- 
dinfs  by  her  made,  wherewith  she  had 
presented    biin."      But  perhaps    the 
greatest  triumph  of  human  genius  in 
this  department  was  achieved  by  the 
cliief  cook  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
On  tt  grand  entertainment,  he  dressed 

•  pair  of  his  Majesty's   old  slippers 
wiwsucli  exquisite  skill,  that  tlie  King ' 
■nd  all  his  courtiers  declared  it  to  be 
ibe  bat  dish  they  had  ever  ate !  Such 

•  man  was  indeed  an  honour  to  his 
age  and  country ;  but  alas !  he  has 
found  no  successor. 

There  is  certainly  no  country  in 
£urope  in  which  cookery  has  made  less 
nrogress  llian  in  Scotland.  During  the 
U8t  century,  all  other  sciences  and  arts 
have  been  rapidly  advancing  amongst 
OS — commerce  has  been  difiueedj  and 
wealth  accumulated — but  cookery  has 
stood  stock  still.  We  now  hve  not 
a  wliit  better  than  our  grandfathers 
did  before  us.  Omr  taste  has  become 
rdined  in  every  thing  but  in  eating. 
It  is  true  that  our  meals  ore  now  scrv»l 
with  Boroewhat  more  formality  than 
formerly.  Our  dinner  tables,  perhaps, 
display  a  httte  more  ornament,  but  in 
our  dinners  themselves  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  change.  The  disgust- 
ing "  chieftain  of  the  pudding  race," 
1  adroitj  lias  been  most  properly  ban- 
ished from  our  board.  But  there  are 
several  of  his  primitive  companions, 
who,"  with  no  better  cbims  to  our  fa- 
vour, ore  atill  allowed  to  insult  us  with 
their  presence.  A  "  singed  slieep's 
head"  is  stilt  a  guest  occasionally  met 
with  at  a  "  family  dinner,"  although 
he  dares  not  shew  his  nose  in  "  com- 

fijr.' '    "  Minced  collops"  are  a  uni- 


versal favourite,  an<l 

it)  we  are  even  now  i 

of  encountering  a  dish  of 

indee«l  can  be  more  sin 

be  addressed,  at  a  dinner   tabic, 

pair  of  rosy  lips,  in  such  temis  v 

"Pray,  sir,  allow  me  f  ; 

shall  send  you  a  nice  pjci 

pray  permit  me  to  add  a.  iutie 

monyply."    What  can  be  more  i 

inable  than  to  see  a  delicate 

employed  in  discussing  a  plate  of  i 

huge,  or  rendering  impure  il" 

exhalationB  of  her  bieathin;2 

tcning  on  a  dish  of  beef  sf- 

oniom. 

"  Ye  godc !  can  such  thinga  | 
And  overcome  at  like  a  nmuna^  i  ~ 
Without  our  special  wnader  ?'* 

The  prevalence  of  the  dishes] 
liar  to  Scotland  may  undoubt 
traced  to  a  spirit  of  ecctnomy. 
our  tbrefatherg  were  guil^  of  the  ex. 
travagance  of  killing  a  bullock  or  i 
sheep,  it  was  their  fundamental  miix* 
im,  that  nothing  sJimtld  be  lost.  TboK 
portions  of  the  animal  which  were  cnU* 
sidered  proper  for  roasting  or  boilio)^ 
of  course  were  in  due  season  roasted 
or  boiled ;  but  there  were  other  psrts 
&r  too  goofl  to  be  thrown  away,  'llie 
head  was  transmitted  to  the  smith's 
shop,  in  order  that  the  prooesB  of 
burning  the  hair  might  render  it  fit 
for  mastication.  The  sheep's  panscb 
was  cleare<l  of  its  natural  contents,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  savoury  com* 
position  of  the  liver  and  the  ligbtt. 
Nay,  the  very  bowels  of  tlie  ^itnal 
were  put  in  requisition;  and,  iSln 
undergoing  a  moet  sangninar^^  procaij 
made  their  appearance  at  table  in  , 
shape  of  blood  puddings.  Such  I  oon^ 
sider  to  be  the  origin  of  the  moit  bni*' 
tal  diet  by  which  a  civilized  country 
was  ever  cusgraoed.  From  the  higkr 
orders  of  society,  it  must  be  confeaol, 
these  dishes  have  in  a  great  roeasui^ 
disappeared.  But  they  are  still  M 
prevalent  to  allow  us  yet  to  hope  foi 
an  exemption  from  the  imputatiot 
thrown  on  us  by  our  neighboun,  ol 
being  a  race  of  foul  feeders. 

Before  directing  the  attention  of  m; 
readers  to  the  pliilosophical  treatises, 
with  the  titles  of  which  I  have  em- 
bellished my  paper,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  the  Reviewer  of  a  ^ 
cookery  book  labours  under  great  dii 
advantages.  His  own  sentirm'nts  ui 
regard  to  the  merits  of  tli  ! 

ditlies  submitted  to  his  ji 


1 


CJhmarkt  on  Cof^eff, 
liable  to  change,  and  he  is 
tcntly  in  considerable  danger  of 

IP   Iiini>„  If  by  the  inconsist- 
f-  Should  he  at- 

r  ,.  to  exercise   the 

i)f  bis  oiiice  at  an  hour  when 
n  air  of  the  niominp;  has  given 
te  edge  to  his  appetite,  he  is 
ly  enaiaoiired  of  the  most  sub- 
dishes,  and  expresses  bis  fer- 
Imiration  of  roast  beef  and 
ire  pudding,  or  boiled  leg  of 
with  caper  sauce.  But  if,  on 
'  1,  Le  defers  his  kbours 
•,  when  he  must  be  en- 
,it  .>•(  £ame  moment  in  the 
task  of  digebtitig  liia  dinner  and 
icisms,  he  will  regard  his  for- 
.vnuritei  with  disgust,  and  bt 
leclare  an  exclusive  preference 
'  pctitcs  cotelettea"  and  "  sauces 
tes''  of  the  French.  Impressed 
lese  important  truths,  I  shall 
euiely  cautious  in  offering  any 
%  on  the  merits  of  the  different 
Bontalned  in  these  volumes,  and 
tincipally  estimate  the  value  of 
Perent  works  by  the  veracity  of 
■eceipts. 
etails. 

Dth  these  respects,  the  •'  Cuisi- 
mperial"  is  without  a  rival. 
Glass,  Mrs  M'lver,  Mrs 
the  author  of  the  "  Do^ 
Itery,"  be  stands 

Ittt  Solent  viburua  cupiessi." 

sun  among  half  a  dozen 
indies — the  Durham  ox  in 
iifk  of  Highland  kinc.  i^Irs 
'.  £ca  instance,  only  enumerates 
'  ■  oup,  Mrs  Carter  scven- 
I.IS8  twenty.  Domestic 
y  iiiii(.y-one,  but  in  the  "  Cui- 
[mperial"  we  find  one  hundred 
ty-two  I  Nor  is  this  a  solitary 
le.  In  every  other  department 
book,  we  find  a  euperiority  us 

i  marked,  and  in  that  of  sauces 
our  native  works  in  the  almost 
ble  proportion  of  200  to  1 ! 
simiT  Viard,  the  author  of  this 
iijse,  i.s  now  (since  the 

. !.  ur Bcauvillier,  the  celc'. 

Eur)  allowed  to  be  the 
le  bouche"  in  Europe. 
irhich  is  characterised  by 
lesty  of  a  Frenchman, 
-  '■   -■    cnsible  of  the 
L-d.     He  fx- 
L*...,.     ..1  order  to  ren- 
in every  rcspc-ct  jn-rfM, 


SOS" 


I  have  ad<lcd  a  short  treatise  on  wines, 
wliich  must  only  be  considered  as  the 
prelude  to  a  more  important  work,  en- 
titled, *  Toiwgraphie  Bachique  Gen- 
erule,'  in  the  composition  of  which  T' 
am  now  engaged  with  fervour.     Aid- 
ed  by   an    extensive    correspondence 
throughout  Europe,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  acquitting  myself  in  this  high  en- 
tcrprisc-with  all  the  success  which  my 
former  works  have  led  the  public  to" 
anticipate.    These  two  works  will  form  i 
a  complete  sy-stcm  of  the  science  of 
'  Gastronomie,"    since    I    can  safely  * 
assert,  that  to  eat  and  drink  well  my-' 
self,  and  to  enable  others  to  do  so,  ha»  < 
been  the  chief  study  of  ray  life.      If^ 
time  is  allowed  me,  I  shall  likewise 
publish  some  new  discourses  with 
gard  to  the  art  of  diffextin/r,  which,  I ' 
flatter  myself,  will  complete  the  whole' 
range  of  gastronomical   discovery.     T- 
have  thus  acouitted  myself  of  a  debt 
to  society,  an<l  discharged  a  sacred  du* 
ty  to  the  public;  and,  in  surveyings ^ 
the  six  editions  which  have  already- 
appeared   of  my  work,  I  may  saM]  . 
exclaim,  in  the  honest  pride  ot  having- 
and  the  precision  of  •  so  honestly  discharged  the  high  truat 
that  was  committed  to  me, — 

*  Rxegi  moniiinentum  ana  perenaius,      ^ '' 

Non  omnis  nioriar.'  ** 

Such  are  the  dignified  sentiment*  < 
of  this  illustrious  cook  J  A  mou  who," 
unlike  liis  more  vulgar  coatyutors,  is 
not  content  with  teaching  us  how  to>j 
dress  our  food,  but  doubles  the  obliwT 
gation,  by  condescending  to  instruc^i 
us  in  the  roost  compendious  methods 
of  digesting  it !  Indeed,  it  is  impo»«M 
sible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  aniii 
important  work  than  that  announced: 
iu  the  above  extract ;  and  if  published 
under  some  such  taking  title  as  "  Di^^ 
gestion  made  Easy,''  or  that  of  "  Th»  < 
whole  Art  of  Digestion  explained  t(H 
the  meanest  Capacity,"  there  can  be  i  " 
doubt  it  will  meet  with  great  8uccess.'| 
I  would  particularly  recommend  the^ 
perusal  of  it  to  the  aldermen  am^' 
common  council  of  tlie  city  of  LoU'^( 
doH,  ai}d  to  the  reverend  members  o^( 
the  General  Assembly  before  ihejd 
venture  to  dine  at  the  table  of  th»j 
Commissioner. 

The  works  on  cookery  best  knowik ' 
in  this  country  are  those  of  Mrs  Glass 
and  Mrs    M'lver;    and  though  they 
are  both    infinitely    inferior    to   the 
other  works  enumerated  at   the  com«l 
inenccmeni  of  this  article,    it  is  ta| 
them  chiefly  that  I  would  now  direet  i 
2  0. 
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tl»c  Blti-nlion  of  my  readcrn.    It  would    pared  with  those  of  Mrs  Cartw. 


Im:  iiiipo^tblo  for  a  Scuuliiiian  to  enter 
un  a  M'wre  invc^tuiitiun  of  the  Aela- 
deiicicH  of  Mrs  GLm.  Slie  is  b«8o< 
anted  in  our  imapnation  with  the 
rrmcinhruncc  of  all  tliu  good  dinners 
which,  fur  till'  l^uit  thirty  yeurc,  it  has 
our  Ruwl  fortune  to  <Ievour :  her 

%r  ift  ao  linked  with  all  the  dainties 
wbieh  d«li|j;ht^-d  ut  in  our  uhildlKKM), 
an  t^  reiidrr  it  ahnoot  sacrilege  to  visit 
Imh-  M^ltlt  the!>evLTiiy  uforitiuiMn.  Her 
work  IB  certainly  iniu'h  better  th;ii\ 
tkttt  '  "  M'lvt-i",  her  rival  mid 
BU'c  >  in  truth  it  is  hi^lt  time 

fbr  liv.i  ...<-.>  lAilies  to  walk  the  cftr- 
p<»t.  J  'I'hey  were  unduubte<lly  great 
wtMbcii  ill  their  day  ;  but  tliat  duy 
hai  fDOa  by.  mid  a  person  of  any 
tut*  Of  fashion  would  now  no  more 
tJiiuk  of  constructing  a  dinner  on  their 
n>cfipta.  than  a  TrinccV  Street  lounger 
irilkl  ot'  i»gtoni.«hing  the  public  by 
HlptWiWi  in  the  l>a)t  wig  »nd  cnibroi- 
cUfftd  hr»teh«  of  his  gnindfatlirr. 

tt  i»  a  propmsitT  ^leculiar  to  our 
oditHH-y  Ti'  lobeetertial 

MMvth  arc  asaulted 

hi  aboffik  cvcTj  pa^t-  »iUi  fame  such 
leeipe  k  iIm  iu)o«ing :  '*  A  cfrtuin 

RHMdy    f»    %    C«ilMUII|»tMn" — "    A 

C«M  for  ^'ind  in  tb>  rt— 1Mb"— •*  A 
4pMdkjr  Cw«  fbt  ihe  Oripn."  The 
hM*  of  wlikk  Cpvm  bf  Hit  OMler) 
MMnlfe  4f  Ml  UHHami  o*  swct  cm* 
Jmaaiek  ffvcr.  WsmIt.  abd  ff«m 
Mat  MifaTWUtt  lady  wmU  MtiaA* 
rr  MfWfnftiiar  •  t««i«»- 
■I  vniwv  k  buij(If  snip  tt 
ouMd  ariHMM^  Ijc«  w»  aotr 
ml  Wf  raato*  «ilk  Un  M<1  w*t 


«ligres»ioiis  of  the  latter  lady  are  in. 
deed  perfectly  intolerable,  Unh  from  j 
their   nature'  and     their     frequenfy. 
Thns,   in   the    very    nji«ldle  of  her 
chapter  on  .Jellies  and   Blanc-mangtt,! 
she  scruples   not   to    introduce  «uAj 
heterogeneous   matter   as  tlie  foUoir*! 
ing :  "  Receipt  for  »  Liquor  lo  killl 
Hups"—"   A   Capital    Drench   for 
Horse"—"  How   to   tatten    a   Pig"- 
"  Cure  for  the  Glanders,"  &'C. 
Anil  yet  Mrs  C:u-tcT,  in  her  pre 
has  the  assurance  to  assert, 
trusts  there   arc    few   receipts 
following   volnme  which  will 
found  at  once  jnihtuUe  nnd  use 

Both  Mrs  (;ia«  and  Mr»  M' 
are  great  dilettantis  in  or; 
They  arc  continually  intro 
to  siieh  articles  «>  "  Currant  geHy,\ 
"  Uasberry  /(Wam,"  "  Chardooiu 
Jhiviiifrr,'''  iud  "  Mutton  rag<M.\ 
They  are  not  nwnre,  perhaps,  that  ta 
Utter  word  is  deriined  from  the  Fr  "  ^ 
verb,  *'  ragouier,"  to  revive  a 
any  thing  ;  a  r»  .  ' 
jpOTil  to  some  ot' 

am  by  no  means  lu^sux-u.soi  uuiau 
(V   pcrhajis  it  may    be  detii 
"  rewouttT,"  to  tatfe  af^ain  ;  ant 
wbidi  era  be  uhicred,   on 
•or  Eii|;iisii  **  n^poa,"  onlj 
in  the  higbeat  aMe«f  i«bn«I 

I  oectttnly  cUMt  pass^ 
ynhmrtti  the  eimme  kuity  ( 
pc^  ui  wbidi  that  fanincsj 
thi^  V«t  noic  ofcaaBf  tin  7 


TiMrv  is  •  «r«Bt  of 
jtlifli.  vbkh  IB, »  ay  < 
eiVfOMly  mmaiiuxite 


lb*  f»mim-it  I 

Am^  i  mkl  «•  tM*  a  |te  "f /y'*  b 

••A  A  ^«f«  if  •«•»»,  Mi  )n  Maa  bal 


fUl^^ 


Ot  ^(f*Ml  i^i^k 


«*JBr»r««a^ 
»T^  «i»Mii^aii 


<^  fo*  ^«bis< 
«aL  i»^  >awaWa"**y  JJ*! 


On  the  Oriffinal  Mode  nf  Editing  Church  HUlorjf. 


\  h  Wtlh  flour.     If  it  is  n  very  large 
,  will  lake  Uuee  houn  doing ;" 

so  on,  for  nearly  three  pages, 
4atm  «h«  »|)tn  out  tiiis  intenninubk- 
]aeBf|>t.  But  1  huv«  alrvitcly  given  a 
jadEcient  specimen  of  the  vile  ami 
lablc  style  in  vhich  the  work 
itl«n.  It  is  now  hij^h  time  that 
ikl  bring  these  extracts  to  a 
but  I  feci  it  incumbent  on  me 
tt  with  proper  censure  the  ex- 
bdti  fiiith  displayed  in  Bcveral  of 
i"s  receipts.  /For  instance, 
onlcT  to  make  chicktn  brotli^  we 
I  directed  to  "  take  an  uld  cock  or 
[ka^  fowl,  slay  it,  anil  break  it  all  to 
with  a  rolling-pin,"  itc. ;  and 
uadaa  the  bead  of  the  article  "  Roast 
PtieHKLDt,"  we  arc  desired  to  take  a 
ftnc  barn-'door  foiift,  cut  off  its  head, 
ttu!  on  the  heail  of  a  coek  fih^asant ;" 
'i  sscd,  we  are  aficrwartis 
St  judges  will  not  know 
luiiit-TiiKt. '  Mrs  Glass  will  i>er- 
1  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  my 
cUluig  an  implicit  tiiilh  to  her 
iont  on  this  subject. 
the  whole,  it  would  be  injustiei; 
ly  tliat  there  are  few  writers  on 
from  whom  much  instruction 
be  derivwl.  They  in  general 
a  great  deal  which  requires  to 
tttneudcd,  but  a  great  deal  also 
rhicfa  may  be  turned  to  advantage. 
That  the  science  has  not  yet  attained 
the  fulness  of  perfect  duvclopementj  is 
U  kaat  OS  inuct:  the  fault  of  the  pa- 
ttatui  as  of  the  practitioners.  But  even 
w  tbiaga  are,  we  must  all  athnit,  that 
iha  many  bad  dinners  we  are  com* 
'-■r  owe  their  vrretchedness 
Illy  to  the  stinginess  of 
c»:  .ii;m  the  incapacity  of  her 
would  be  ungratertil  in  me 
I  dissertation  on  this  subject, 
wiihuut  bearing  testimony  to  the  me- 
rita  of  the  hotel  from  which  I  write. 
Which  of  the  cookery  books  I  have 
named  in  the  uracle  of  the  kitchen,  1 
have  never  inciuired  ;  but  there  is  a 
noineless  gout  in  certain  of  the  dishes 
dooc  up  here,  tliat  reminds  ine  of  the 
mxl  fortunate  efforts  of  the  Beauvil- 
the  \'iardj>  of  a  more  retined 
}li«.  1  conclude  briefly,  but 
t  \-)me  and  try. 
>nt  uniniw  dnutssa  per  aures 
Qukiu  1(0.  »i.i>i  naribus  subjects  lidelibus." 

B.P. 
Omaat't  Hotel,  fV.  Hegitter  Hired, 


A  LETTER  TO  CH^tfiLES  KIAKPATKICK 
SH.VRI'E,  ESU.  OK  BIS  ORIGINAL 
MODE  OF  EDITIHe  CBT7RCQ  UtSTORr. 

UKAK  SIR, 

From  the  time  that  your  edition  of 
Kirkton's  Narrative  was  announced, 
until  last  month,  1  felt  all  the -anxiety 
to  si-e  it  natural  to  one  interested  in 
tlie  history  of  Scotland ;  and  after  per- 
using it  throughout,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  pubUc  is  indebted  to  you  tor 
your  labour.  You  have  presented  it 
with — ^rather  an  interesting  and  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  work — one  that  traces 
to  their  principles,  and  depicts,  during 
their  utmost  fervour,  those  wide  dis- 
parities of  sentiment  rcsixicting  reli- 
gion and  government,  which  charac- 
terizal  the  most  eventful  |>eriod  in  the 
ann.ds  of  otu*  country  ;  and  all  this 
with  a  simplicity  and  candour  to  which 
I  do  not  remember  any  parallel  among 
the  productions  of  that  violent  age. 

I  was  indee<l  at  first  greatly  puzzled 
to  find  out  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  the  notes  and  conunents  which  you 
have  added  so  liberally  ;  btit  I  think 
I  have  at  last  discoveretl  it ;  if  I  have 
not,  I  shall  be  happy  to  stand  correct- 
c<l  by  you,  or  any  of  our  friends  who 
is  better  informed.  But  leaving  that 
for  the  present,  which  I  intend  to  dis- 
cuss fully  before  I  conclude  this  let- 
ter, I  think,  in  the  history  of  Kirkton, 
of  which  the  main  boily  of  your  work 
consists,  we  perceive  tliroughout  tJiat 
singleness  of  heart  which  seldom  fails 
in  carrying  assent  along  with  it.  We 
may  have  made  some  trifling  miscal- 
culations ;  and  I  believe  that  he  has 
done  so  in  a  few  instances.  I  lake 
this,  however,  solely  on  your  own  au- 
thority, and  have  not  been  at  pains  to 
search  into  minute  particulars,  as  I  feel 
that  in  no  point  of  view  can  such  small 
iiMttera  affect  the  general  authenticity 
of  his  statements. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  poor  persecuted 
and  intercommuned  Whig  could  not 
ix>ssibly  have  that  accurate  intelligence 
of  the  court  afiairs,  and  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  council,  which  one 
in  favour  and  trust  with  that  party 
vnight  have  commanded.  Wc  never- 
theless see  clearly,  that  he  always  him- 
self believes  in  the'  truth  of  what  he^ 
is  asserting ;  that  he  proceeds  uniform- 
ly with  calm  discussion,  a  concious 
integrity,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
own  discernment. 

This  much  at  least  is  certain,  tUat 
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relation  of  a  contcniporary,  such  common  sense  ?     Did  you 

as  Kirktou,  is  entitled  to  u  higher  de-  such  a  picture  of  crueity  and 

grec  of  credit  than  any  tiling  than  can  siou,  wanton  depravity,  and  i 

De  raked  up  in  a  substqueut  age.     He  of  all  rights,  civil  and  divi 
knows  that  he  is  addressing  persons  as 


well  informed  as  himself,  who  have 
the  same  means  of  a&certiuning  the 
facts  stated;  and  he  ia  sensible,  if  these 
are  found  out  to  he.  false,  the  authcn* 
ticity  of  his  work  is  overturned,  and 
consequently  the  end  that  he  had  in 
jnew  uustrated. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  to  you,  tliat  I  regard 
the  work  of  Kirkton  as  an  authentic 
document,  of  great  avail  in  estimating 
many  curious  particidars  in  our  aa- 
tional  and  ecclesiastical  annals,  that 
are  no  where  else  clearly  develoj^id. 
Aud  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I 
particularly  respect  and  love  him,  he 
never  fails  to  exiwsc  the  weak  side  of 
his  party.  It  is  indeed  to  he  consid- 
ered that  it  was  then  regarded  as  the 
strong  side.  That  high  sense  which 
they  entertained  of  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  an  over-ruling  Providence, 
which  was  their  boast  and  reliance 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  may,  in- 
deed, in  this  moral  and  philosophical 
age,  be  laughed  to  scorn,  but  was 
the  staff  and  shield  of  the  primitive 
Covenanters — the  compass  and  star  to 
which  they  looked  throughout  such  a 
>«U}rm  of  adversity  as  never  visited 
lese  northern  regions.  It  cannot  be 
isputed  that  this  entliusiasm  some- 
misled  them,  and  that  they  iiiis- 
the  visions  of  an  ardent  imagina- 
for  the  voice  of  God.  Kirkton 
Iways  shews  so  much  of  this,  as  to 
aark  distinctly  the  absence  of  cun- 
'  ig,  or  any  attempt  to  tluow  a  veil 
the  failings  ot  those  with  whom 
was  joined.  His  history  may  thus 
_  viewed  not  only  as  an  authentic  rc- 
Drd  of  the  generul  history  of  the  times 
which  he  Uved,  but  as  a  true  and 
omcstic  portrait  of  tlic  way  and  raun- 
[©er  in  which  the  persecuted  Covenant- 
felt  and  thought  with  reg;ird  lo 
leir  oppressors ;  and  certainly  no  one, 
"jose  heart  is  not  prejudiced,  can  take 
Ik  near  view  of  this  portrait  without 
[Inrrcasing  reverence  and  esteem. 

Is  it  then  possible,  sir,  that  you  can 

aly  have  published  this  work  with 

c  intent  of  throwing  discredit  on 

[ihrae  intrepid  suiil-rers  in  the  cause  of 

civil  and  religious  liberty  ?     Can  any 

.  one  believe  lliat  you  are  so  imbecile,  as 

to  undertake  a  thing  so  contrary  to  all 


there  dehneated  of 
ever  command  the  !• 
of  mankind  ?  or  u.. 
cause  which  you  pretend  to  es] 
could  be  in  any  way  advAncod  ' 
by  P  Or  did  you  deem  that  the  psl 
manly  fortitude,  and  sufferinj^ii 
other  party,  were  likely  to  exdl 
other  feelings  in  the  huinau 
than  those  of  love  and  reverejMi 
pecially  among  a  generation  fat  > 
freedom  the  martyrs  of  that  ch 
down  their  hves,  and  who  are  n 
the  benefits  of  that  dearly  puw 
freedom  at  tliis  very  day,  in 
peaceful  and  benign  plenitude? 
sir,  1  will  never  believe  that  su 
anomaly  of  reverse  calculation 
in  the  material  world.  It  woi 
like  a  man  exhibiting  two  dii 
colours  to  prove  that  there  waa  s 
fcrcncc  between  them.  I  wU 
however,  believe  yourself;  thoiiq^ 
have,  by  a  sly  pretence,  which  I 
maintained  throughout,  endea\ 
to  mislead  me,  I  know  you  td 
gentleman,  as  well  as  a  man  a: 
siderable  genius  and  some  real 
and  though  I  might  have  be 
that  you  liiul  in  your  composit 
much  ill  nature  and  malignity  as 
have  induced  you  to  attack  thi 
erable  cause  of  piety  and  ficetl 
can  never  be  induced  to  beliei 
capable  of  taking  stich  a  tbolis 
boyish  method  to  accomplisU  i 
pose  in  itself  so  absurd. 

I  have  therefore  concluded,  m 
mature  deliberation,  tliut  you  m 
a  Camerouian,  and  I  am  sure  of  i 
tend  you  what  you  will.  Von 
the  sect  of  the  primitive  Covcm 
— a  decided  supjiorter  of  the  doi 
of  Donald  Cargill,  und  his  sue 
old  Francis  Macmillan.  I  give  y 
of  your  principles,  and  hope  th( 
do  you  credit.  For,  let  me  id 
you  have  done  more  for  then 
any  man  either  of  this  or  the  pre 
age.  Otliers  have  supported  thi 
dry  reasomng  and  abstract  th 
wliich  few  can  be  at  the  pains  u 
and  fewer  can  coinprt  hcnd ;  bt 
have,  by  a  series  of  ludicrous  ai 
scene  extracts,  (wliich,  by  th 
some  people,  notwithstanding  a 
tensions  to  ihe  contrary,  do  not 
dislike,)    exhibited  sudi    a  G( 
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T IT  work,  as  is  of  itself 

There   we   have   all 
T  part  of  the  page,  the 
.ve   of  honest  Kirkton, 
ot  lus  suffering  friends  with 
1,  but  of  lus  enemies  as  be- 
•   man    >    *       ^'^rtstiaii.     And 
that,  8\iv  .  y  of  base  ri- 

pro&ne  Mull,  iuiil  blasphemous 
us  at  one  view  exhibits  the 
Eter  of  both  parties.  Never  be- 
did  the  world  bo  distinctly  see 
the  suffering  party  were  men 
lUng  against  oppression  with 
treoBorc  and  their  blood;  that 
burned  with  a  desire  after  free- 
•,  and  were  possessed  of  spirits  of 
which  tbeir  country  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud  ;  and  that  their  persecu- 
lots  were  that  slavish,  cringing  set — 
ibt  &wning  sycophant  race,  wlto 
CPold  sacritire  the  rights  and  liberties 
«f  tbeir  fellow-subjects  for  a  little  dis- 
■  advancement,  or  base  world- 
ad  bear  themselves  as  if 
'  wished  to  eradicate  every  innate 
of  the  soul,  and  dissolve  every 
SKtai  tie  that  binds  man  to  man  in 
tlu!  Ivotherhood  of  coniidence. 

There  are,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
iu  a  sot  of  men  in  the  present  day, 
«1k»  think  it  a  good  jest  to  caricature 
seal  in  matters  of  religion  and 
(ienoe,  and  to  exalt  not  only  tlie 
nitjmnts  who  sanctioned  the  massacres 
■ud  spoilage  of  the  south  and  west  of 
'^  id,  but  even  tlie  slavish  and 
ly  tools  by  whom  these  disgrace- 
lemea  were  executed — those  very 
acaveogers  in  blood  !  And  such  men 
bave  got  but  too  many  to  laugh  with 
than  at  wclKmeont  but  homely  sanc- 
tity. One  would  think  that  a  sense  of 
prD{>ric-ty,  if  not  of  shanie,  would  deter 
^le  from  such  maniiest  depravity, 
icy  of  imagiuatiou  may  carica- 
[  any  thing ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
ling  that  is  bo  easily  caricatured  as 
lOHOUth  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  however 
noble  may  be  their  object. — but  I 
should  judge  that  all  abettors  of  arbi- 
trary kingly  jwwer,  and  aristocratical 
diurch  govcrniuent,  arc  unfortunate 
in  making  a  siuj^ie  allusion  to  that 
period.  If  tliey  once  induce  to  a  re- 
4Qir(')<  nn  'Vie  can  mistake  for  a  mo- 
iKii!  f  the  adverse  potties  was 

•ct«Li-L    L  ,    lie  more  noble  set  of  mo- 
tives. 
^UodBm  wit^  it  is  true,  has  many 
the  abstruse  and  argu- 
ictions  of  that  gloomy 
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period :  but  truth  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail ;  and  though  this  refined,  reason* 
iog,  and  deistical  generation  may  raise 
the  profane  laugh  against  their  own 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  a  good  conscience  toward* 
GotI  an<l  towards  man — for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  the  refonned  rebgion 
in  all  its  pristine  purity,  and  fVee  from 
the  secular  arm — yet  thoee  great  and 
good  characters  will  have  justice  done 
to  them  St  Inst.  An  age  must  come 
that  will  do  honour  to  tbeir  mcmoriee 
and  the  noble  cause  of  independence 
for  which  ttkey  suffered,  and  not  one 
hair  of  their  heads  fihull  fall  to  the 
ground. 

You  have  taken  one  elective  mea- 
sure, nobody  can  deny  it,  of  establish^ 
iug  the  simplicity  and  probity  of  their 
characters  ;  tor  by  that  raking  togetherj 
Out  of  old  musty  records  and  profane 
je«t  books,  all  the  aspersions  (hat  all 
their  enemies  have  ever  uttered  against 
them,  and  shewing  to  the  world  what 
a  miserable  contrast  all  this  affordt, 
when  placed  in  opposition  to  a  portroil 
drawn  by  a  plain  and  well  mesniog, 
but  very  unskilful  hand,  a  good  desi 
is   effected,     fiut   yet   bad   you   em« 
ployed  the  time  you  have  taken  in  coUi 
lecting  this  rubbish  in  elucidating  tile  j 
history  of  the  period  to  which  your 
author  refers,  your  work  would  have 
been  more  uniform.     You  might  then  j 
have  produced  a  book  to  wiiich  the^ 
historian,  the  patriot,  and  the  divine^ 
would  always  have  turned  with   do*  I 
light.     At  all  events,   it  would  havej 
appeared  somewhat  like  the  work  of  ■] 
reasonable  being ;   in  which  light,  1 1 
fear,  it  >vill  hardly  as  it  now  stands  btfl 
regarded  by  the  world.  f\ 

Your  plan,  it  must  likewise  be  ae 
knowledged,  displays  great  ingenuitj.i 
and  can  scarcely  miss  having  the  cffeoij 
desire<l.     The  contrast  can  never  b«1 
mistaken,  for  it  is  managed  by  a  mst^j 
ter  who  understands  grouping  we"" 
and  is  up  to  all  the  eHtcts  of  ligl 
and  shade*     But  unless  to  those  that 
are   personklly   acquainted  with   you/l 
which  all  the  world  cannot  be  sujMi 
posed  to  be,  the  work  must  appear  verjp-j 
comic  and  unnatural  ;  and  were  I  t© 
tell  you  what  1  think  the  generality  of 
mankind  will  say  of  it,    you  would 
perhaps  take  it  amiss.  As  1  am  only  a 
single  individual,  however,   and    my 
opinion  of  small  avail,  I  cannot  hclf 
dwelling  a  Utile  on  thia> 
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A  revered  ond  worthjr  old  friend  of 
mine  laUly  addressed  ine  on  ihc  sub- 
\  Joct,  asking  tnc  what  I  thought  of  my 
,  friend  Sharpe'i  book,  now  that  I  hud 
■een  it?    I  said  it  contained  much  cu> 
tious  matter,  but  that  I  was  afraid  the 
iBditot's  plan  might  be  viewed  as  some* 
•hat  equivocuL    *'  The  Editor !"    ex- 
daimed  he,  with  great  indention ; 
V  he  ia  itich  an  editor  as  I  have  not 
met  with  in  the  course  of  my  reading ! 
The  man  must  sorely  be  out  of  his 
I  judgment !     Woukl  any  man  in   his 
[fight  sensefl  have  sat  down  to  edite  a 
:  \u9£j  splendid,  and  expensive  work, 
•nd  yet  bent  all  his  cftbrts,  from  bc- 
[^fjimiittg  to  end,  only  to  prove  that  it  is 
untrue — that  it  is  mere  foolishness — 
'  written  by  a  vulgar  and  ignorant  man, 
not  once  to  be  relied  on  f     The  thing 
out  of  all  rule  or  comprehension." 
]  said,  that  at  all  events  you  had  the 
credit  of  originality  in  your  mode  of 
I  editorship ;  and  that  the  work  could 
I  not  be  productive  of  any  ill  cf(ect,  for 
\  that  it  contained  much  more  in  i^ivour 
^oi' independence,  and  its  ancient  sup* 
lyortera,   than   against   them.      "  No 
I  thanks  to  him,"  said  he,  in  the  same 
i  Mssiouate  tone ;  "  he  has  done  what 
I  ne  could  to  asperse,  but  the  attempt 
I  has  been  a  feeble  one.    The  characters 
k©f  these  men  can  never  be  injured  by 
[  any  profane  collector  of  blasphemous 
land   obscene    calumnies,    and   paltry 
ider  to  the  green  appetite  of  sickly 
eism.    It  is  not  for  them  that  I  feel ; 
I  know  the  more  their  history  is 
rched  into,  the  more  they  will  be 
1,  as  well  us  the  cause  for  wliich 
stood.     But   why  not  let  them 
have  fair  play  ?     Let  the  authentic 
histories  of  both  sides  be   produced, 
but  let  them  be  laid  before  the  public 
unadulterated.  It  is  hard,  that  when  one 
genuine  work  is  produced,  it  should 
be  mixed  up  and  defacctl  by  all  tlie 
malignant  alloy  of  ages  of  hostile  bi- 
gotry !     Still  It  is  only  lor  the  spirit 
that  pervades  the  men  of  our  own  time 
that   I  grieve  ;  for  I  hold  it  as  out  of 
the  power  of  any  one  to  attach  either 
blame  to  the  good  old  cause,  or  con- 
tempt to  its  professors.     But  nothing 
can  be  more  unfair  than  this,  because 
a  few  homely  and  ignorant  people,  and 
8  few  violent  spirits,  chanced  to  be  of 
that  persuasion,  over  whom,  in  their 
scattered  state,  the  rest  had  no  con- 
trol— does  this  at  all  imply  that  the 
whole  body   of  the  retbrmers    were 
fouatically  viuknt  or  iguonuil }    Not 
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by  any  rule  of  inference  I  knowoC 
Yet  this  is  what  the  wapgish  Toria 
of  the  present  day  woukl  always  i» 
culcatc,  with  as  little  good  sense  m^ 
nerosity- 

*'  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  tbc 
sagos  of  all  nations,"  coutinaed  be, 
"  to  regard  with  deference,  whatevff 
was  held  sacred  by  a  people.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  a  deference  due  to  thr 
ideas  and  foelings  of  our  fellow-ot» 
turee,  even  though  we  put  the  tne 
nature  of  the  objects  of  their  admp 
tion,  and  the  principles  of  their  fa& 
lief,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Nov 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that 
at  least  the  eminent  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  tfumght  that  theif  were  in  tk 
rifrhi.  A  man  can  do  no  more  for  a 
cause  than  die  fur  it ;  and  Exu-ely  the 
hero  that  Builere  every  worldly  loB 
and  privation — every  torture  tliat  er»« 
elty  can  sng;^est — and  yields  to  an  ig» 
nominious  death  without  shrinking, 
deserves  the  otlmiration  of  mankind, 
let  the  cause  for  which  he  suiiers  be 
what  it  will.  Is  it  not  then  LuneDta* 
ble  to  see,  that  there  are  spirits  nmoDg 
us  so  depraved,  as  to  mock,  and  eB« 
deavour  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  those 
intrepid  martyrs  for  a  cause  wbidi 
has  been  approved  of  by  their  eoai»< 
try,  and  the  benefits  of  which  yn 
have  now  reaped  for  more  than  130 
years.'  True,  they  can  never  throw 
contempt  upon  them  nor  it ;  and  the 
heartless  unfeeling  being  who  would 
attempt  to  do  either,  is  below  the  no> 
tice  of  a  man."  This,  my  dear  sir, 
is  no  &bricatc<l  speech,  in  order  to 
tlirow  discredit  on  your  mode  of  ediu> 
ing  Church  History.  It  is  part  of  a 
real  and  genuine  conversation,  and, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  very 
words.  I  have  inserted  it  here  on 
purpose  to  give  you  the  opinion  of  a 
man,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
spoken  the  sentiments  of  the  dass  to 
which  he  belongs ;  and  from  this  I 
deem  it  may  be  concluded,  that,  a> 
mong  all  the  serious  and  religious 
port  of  the  community,  you  will  be 
accused  of  gossiping  and  waggery,  if 
not  of  folly  and  mere  idiocy.  If  then 
you  re^Uy  did,  as  I  have  su^eated, 
intend,  by  the  publication  of  these 
tracts,  to  do  honour  to  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  amiss,  in  your  next  edition,  t« 
make  Mr  Jolm  Ballantyne  atflx  a  pre* 
face,  in  his  best  style,  explaining  the 
plau  on  which  you  have  proceeded; 
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J^  woialtl  prevent  mnny  ill-grouncled 
~  ~  «i  and  I  wouiil  not  tnwt  this 

jmmeif.  for,  if  you  did  it,  there 
WBuld  iufiillibly  be  something  ambi- 
gwms  in  it,  tliat  the  aiiuplc  would 
niapiirehend. 

In  ibe  second  place,  do  you  think 
ladies  will  exactly  relish  such  no- 
these  about  D^nty  Davie, 
r,  John  Knox  in  the  kiln-Iogie, 
sll  the  little  nice  tustetul  Rtories 
t  MTvant  lasses,  ladiea'  petticoats, 
mefa  like  things,  that  you  have 
jBtenpened  so  liberally  throughout? 
I  iLoald  think  scarcely  ;  but  of  these 
oMtten  I  am  uo  great  judge.  This 
i^jty  I  know,  is  supposed  by  many  to 
kt  ftttidious  in  these  matters  to  a 
ftnk.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  a  philoso- 
flaal  regret  for  tliis,  that  you  have 
WmAr  so  bold  an  innovation  into  these 
Irids  of  iniy>erRcial  delicacy  and  ud- 
wmsotable  rci\nc-iaent.  I  cannot, 
see  what  you  could  gain, 
y«u  even  be  successful  in  over- 
ifcl— iiig,  them.  Do  you  think  their 
oppositcs  would  be  more  agrcvable? 
Or,  tlut  if  our  colloquial  conversa- 
limi  were  reduced  to  the  fititndard 
Vilh  which  you  have  favoured  us,  we 
•mM  have  more  respect  tor  one  an- 
lAtf  ?  perhaps  wc  would.  As  I  said 
I  am  no  great  judge  of  the^e 
;  bat,  at  all  events,  the  field 
it  now  fS^Dced  by  the  approl)atioii  of 
ihe  finr,  and  you  ought  to  have  re- 
■gllected  that,  in  these  matters,  they 
■•  extremely  jealous;  but,  to  be 
•D^  you  are  a  shrewd  man,  and  may 
kiv«  your  private  reasons  for  whit 
jmi  have  done. 

In  the  third  place,  I  do  not  think 
yanr  own  friends  and  acquaintance, 
tlie  twuntry  gentlemen  and  proprietors, 
will  approve  of  the  odium  with  wliich 
they  will  suppose  you  have  loaded  our 
HBy  reformers.  They  have  learned 
leog  ago  to  disting\nsh  between  the 
two  fenna  of  church  government,  and 
tOoMiraate  the  advantages  of  our  own. 
Hmto  ia  not  among  them  a  man  who 
b  not  sensible  of  the  burdens,  even  in 
t  temporal  point  of  view,  from  which 
these  nave  l)een  the  means  of  e^tri- 
atfbg  them.  Their  own  rent-rolls, 
IpMq  whidi  no  tithes  or  quit-rents  to 
Aht  cliurdi  need  to  Ije  subtracted, 
War  agreeable  testjumny  1*^  them  of 
dda  rf«7  six  mouths.  They  cannot 
lUa  five  iniles  across  the  border,  in 


any  part  from  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other,  but  the  ftce  of  the  country 
bears  testimony  of  it.     Let  any  man, 
whatever   his  persuasion   or  religious 
principles  may  be,  survey  the  state  of  J 
farming  in  Uie  interior  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Berwick^irej 
and  Northumberland,   anfl  then   de«' 
elarc,  whether   or   not   Scotland   has] 
licen  benefited  by  the  struggle  mado* 
by  our  ancestors  against  the  introduc.^] 
tion  of  prelacy.     Let  any  man,  what«n 
ever  are  his  principles,    take  experi*^ 
mental   proof   of  the    character 
endowments   of  the  lower  classes  in^ 
the  two    sister  kingdoms.     Let   hirnf; 
examine    which    of   them    are    bes 
educated   and   instnicted, — which 
them  have  the  highest  sense  of  re 
ligion,  and  of  all  the  social  and  do 
mestic  duties  of  life ;  and  I  will  take 
his  word  for  it    without  an    appeal 
Let  him  farther  take  a  view  of  tli 
lives,  charucter,  and  res{)cctability  o#] 
the  itfftciuiing  cler^  of  buih  countrieaj 
and  declare,  whether  the  half- starve 
curate  to  whom  the  instruction  of  th< 
community    is    principally    as-signed,] 
who  has  all  the  drudgery  of  religiov 
duty  to  take  oft'  the  hands  of  his  paiT 
l>ert'd  master,  and  is  fed  only  on  tlv 
crumbs   that  fall  from    his  tablc,- 
whether  is  such  a  man,  let  him  de 
clare,  or  the  free  independent  presbyJ 
terian  minister  of  Scotland,  who  bov 
to  no  master  Imt  one  in  heaven, 
most  likely  to  command  respect  aiv 
deference  to  tile  doctrines  which 
teaches,  aiid  to  do  honour  to  the  caua 
of  true  rehgiou  and  piety  ?    I  know 
nothing  in  luturc,  sir,  in  wliieh  the 
is  a  stronger  contrast  exhibited  tha 
in  tliih  whole  view — not  even  you 
ingenious  work  itself. 

You  know  all  this  as  well  as ; 
one,  and  much  better  tlian  I  do.  Vol 
rijT  sensible  of  the  advantages  whic 
Scotland  has  obtained  by  the  rcibrma 
tion,  for  you  cannot  0|>en  your  eyd 
without  seeing  it.  You  also  know 
what  n  dear  rate  it  was  purchased,  atrf 
by  whom  ;  and  would  you  dare 
your  soul  to  hold  up  the  sufferings 
such  men  to  ridicule  and  contempt  ?- 
No  1  as  Bums  says. 

Our  fathers'  blood  the  kettle  bought. 

And  who  would  dare  to  soil  it  ? 
By  heaven,  die  wczilegiouf  dog 
Sliuuld  fuel  be  to  buii  iU 

Your  friend,  M. . 


tETTER  FROM  BALKEITH. 


MR  BDITOB, 

I  HAVE  been  told  tliat  your  prcile- 
etaaan,  the  periodical  writers,  nlways 
kept  a  place  for  the  complaints  of  their 
friends.  I  am  sure  mine  is  a  ver>'  liard 
case ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
whole  country  that  would  not  take  my 
side,  as  I  often  tell  my  husband.  Sir, 
I  have  reasoned  with  him  till  my 
tongue  is  tired;  but  as  I  know  he  pays 
much  more  attention  to  any  tiling 
vhen  he  sees  it  in  print,  tliou^h  it 
is  perhaps  the  very  same  thing  I  have 
been  telling  him  for  years  before,  and 
as  be  has  lately  set  down  his  name 
for  **  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  I  am 
resolved  to  moke  one  effort  more, 
and  let  him  see  it  in  print,  since  no- 
thing el*.'  will  do.  By  the  way,  there 
was  something  in  your  last  Number 
which  he  liked  prodigiously,  as  I  ihs- 
covered  by  a  certain  commendatory 
gnmt  of  his,  to  which  he  trcateil  me 
three  or  four  times,  as  he  sal  by  the 
fire  with  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  married 
a  man,  who,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferences we  hove  had,  was  my  choice. 
He  is  nearly  six  feet  high,  very  lean, 
and  very  dark,  and  widi  all  the  cord 
and  catgut  of  his  fiic-e  drawn  tight  j 
bis  nose  is  arched,  and  drops  consider- 
ably, ao  as  almost  to  rest  upon  his  up- 


complain  of  M(i^,*  and  yet  I  have  seen 
him  a  pnxl  deal  moved  when  arguiny 
with  l)r  SI ladow  about  thenonexiMenoe 
of  the  world.  I  always  twit  him  with 
Dr  Shadow  when  he  crosses  me,  or  re* 
fuses  me  any  thing ;  and,  till  lately,  I 
used  to  do  so  with  considembie  suc< 
cess. 

"  But  where,"  you  will  say,  «ir 
the  cause  of  complaint  ?  People  cannot 
get  every  thing  to  their  mind ;  you 
have  married  a  man  six  feet  high,  and 
rather  lean  and  dark,  and  soinewhit^ 
fond  of  an  argument  perhaps,  andt 
little  obstinate  or  honl  moutht^  or 
so;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  very 
common  case  ;  and,  madam,  tlie  thing 
is  done,  and  you  must  be  coateiil  to 
take  the  wind  as  the  wind  blow*." 
True,  sir,  but  I  have  not  yet  told  yon 
what  I  complain  of;  and  you  most 
have  a  little  patience,  und  let  me  gire 
it  you  my  own  way. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  had* 
a  visit  of  three  weeks  from  one  of  my 
husband's  old  friends  and  schooUooin- 
^lanions,  a  man  of  very  great  learning, 
und  a  prodigious  anatomist.  I  am  in« 
clincd  to  think,  he  recommended  him- 
self to  the  head  of  ike  hause  by  liis  CX" 
temal  appearance,  being  to  the  ftill  as 
tall  as  my  "  august  Kpouse,"  and  as 
lean,  and  as  dark.  He  liked  arguing 
too  every  whit  as  well  as  some  other 
people.      Beheve  me,  sir,    they  ad- 


per  lip ;  and  bis  fingers  are  exceeding    journed  their  debate  from  day  to  day. 


long,    lank,    skinny,   and    blue  upon 

tlie  knuckles   in    winter ;    he   stoops 

,a  little  as  he  walks,  and  moves  along 

I  with  a  measured  and  emphatic  step. 

^  Be  was  a  grocer  here  in  Dalkeith,  and 

in  high  repute  among  the  worthy  folk 

of  this  industrious  town,  keeping  his 

,  books  regularly,   and  owing  nothing. 

We  was  dways  very  grave  behind  the 

•eounter ;  and  I  have  heard  a  young 

I  man  say,   (a    frohcsome   being,    sir, 

friend    of   mine,    meant    for    the 

^ahurch),  that  he  was  the  most  deco- 

Lfous  and  contemplative  seller  of  te-n 

land  tpeUin{Ta    that   he  ever  had  the 

[comfort  to  see.     And  we  might  have 

I  done  very  well.   I  had  several  children, 

I  and  my  husband  seemed  to  like  me  the 

{better  the  more  I  brought.     We  saw 

[company  too   occasionally ; — a  fi-iend 

[from  Edinburgh  would  drop  in  by  :>c- 

|Cident,  and  sometimes  Dr  Shadow  the 

I  metaphysician,  with   whom  mv  hus- 

"  and  was  sure  to  hold  a  louif  argu- 

aent  after  the  ladies  were  gone.     He 

not  violent,  sir;  1  have  no  reason  to 


by  fonnal  agreement ;  for  the  stranger 
resembled  my  husband  in  one  of  his 
distinguishingpropertiesand  high  qua- 
Ufications,  that  of  never  giving  up  a 
point.  Argument  succeeded  to  argu- . 
inent,  and  l)attle  to  battle.  Now  the 
stranger  advanced  and  made  a  lodg' 
mentj  and  now  my  husband  drove 
him  out  again,  in  headlt^ng  discom^ 
fiture,  by  sheer  logic.  ■ 

As  when  a  borlier  and  a  chimney-sve^et' 
fight,  ■' 

The  barber  beau  the  cliiainey-sweeper  white ; 

But  up  the  chituney .sweeper  gets,  with  bags 
upoQ  hi*  back,  ^  i 

And  lo !  the  chimney .«weq)er  beats  the  bar- 
ber black. 

At  length,  however,  they  seemed  to 
nnder.stand  one  another  better.  Their 
tones  became  more  moderate,  and  the 
stamping  less  violent.  It  seemed  now 
to  be  expostulation  rather  than  ail- 
ment ;  and,  by  the  bye,  you  would 
have  thought  it  was  merely  one  fViend 
expressing  a  deep  and  tender  interest 
in  ih'.'  wolfiire  of  miothcr.    The  strm- 


Letter  from  Daikeith 


h\ 


•  tfukt  most.  And  I  could  ilistinctly 
~  mj  busbiuid'fi  wdUtmown  grunt 
uirolMition.  Books  too  were  pro- 
o  and  spread  out  upon  the  table, 
\iiegB  ranwUng  figures  in  them, 
t  could  not  comprehend  ;  and 
I  bad  Dot  time,  for  J  only 
I  opportunity  of  running  in- 
rooin,  and  turning  over  a  few 
of  the  leares,  when  both  the  gcntle- 
mcD  were  gone  out.  In  one  word,  sir, 
•Qch  WM  tne  influence  of  Mr  Scalpul 
(ftr  ibat  wds  the  strangCT's  namo),  that 
m  my  huBbond  wae  about  to  retire  tVom 
lnuiaess  at  any  nte,  be  actually  per 


but  they  nre  not  oiielmlf,  no,  not  one. 
fiftieth  part  of  the  outlandish  tcrms^j 
and  liorrible  heathenish  jargon,  whichj^ 
notwithstamflng  all  that  I  can  say 
him,  my  husband  introduces  into 
daily  talk.     Tliis,  sir,  is  what  I  cor 
plain   of.      If  anatomy  be  a  divir 
science,  let  the  profession,  for  hoavcnl 
sake,  keep  it  among  themselves, 
am  surf  I  have  not  the  slightest  de 
sire  to  know  any  thing  about  it.    WhyJ 
talk  anatomy   in    mixed   companies,! 
when   religion   is   now   excluded 
universal  consent  ?  And  inde^iendent 
ly  of  this,  where  is  the  propriety 


blm   to  take  to  the  study  of    discoursing  to  unniarrieil  Indies,  ai 


ITOMv  forthwith.  I  bcMcvc  this 
.  aa  Scalpal  calls  it,  has 
"<oor  man's  head.  The 
siruiii  of  lus  conversation  is 
[AiBgedi,  «a  he  ^  perpetually  making 
'  liar  of  wtmls  which  no  human  creature 
no  understand ;  indei-d,  I  hail  my 
doubt  i,t  firci  whether  they  were  words 
at  III  I'orable  to  any  bnguage 

opoi!     I  of  the  earth,  but  Sweet- 

mlkj,  uar  town's  doctor,  tells  me  they 
{Qntk  anil  Latin.  I  am  sure  they 
aad  hard  enough,  whetha: 
Greek  or  Hebrnit. 
r  instance,  since  the  divine  science 
!  allndcd  to  caTn«  into  vogue,  he 
calla  •  bole  in  tbo  heel  of  the  stocking 
a  "  &tmavn,"  and  hie  breeches  or 
^■n  ciotbea,  be  caUs  the  "  external 
t9iig«mcQts."  Now  I  own  to  you, 
mtf  ihal  this  last' is  really  a  change  for 
dw  better,  and  I  should  have  no  oh- 
t»  H,  were  it  a  solitary  cxam- 
KOt  w«re  it  to  things  of  thai  sort 
iaiy  busbam)  confined  himself  in 
Bnporiag  the  nomenclature,  to  use 
pbrase ;  for  one  always  feels  a 
kiad  of  delicacy,  one  cannot  say  how, 
iotalkiogconocrningbreechesorsmall- 
doibaVy  Bnder  the  common  names, — 
futiemUxlj  to  gentlemen.  But  the 
otbar  cbanges  are  quite  insufferable, 
i«illy<  a»  you  shall  hear.  The  hu- 
wuu 

"tl 

pcrior  irxirciiuULS,  or  ••  the  organs  of 
amidkenaoD,"  and  tlie  legs  are  the 
"  laftrior  extremities,"  or  "  the  or- 
gmttt etCAite."  The  head  is  the  era- 
■Man*,  (be  rump  the  sacrum,  and  the 
Boda  the  makcolug  exlernuit.  I  men- 
laea  these  meidy  as  instances ;  and 
'W,  I  have  got  the  words 
imlyj  and  have  had  him 
with  utr  ut  keep  me  in  the  spelhng ; 
Vol..  II. 


y«H 

ftbi 


girls  all   fresh  and   ruddy  from  tl 
boording-school,  about  tlic  cmHinm,\ 
and  the  siicrum,  and  the  "  externa 
intefiuments." 

Did  any  one  ever  hear  the  like  ?  Sil 
my  wortliy  husband,  who  sold  t«3  at 
speldiiigs  so  decorously,  cannot  write  ( 
letter  without  uttering  comments 
the  happy  balancing  of  the  j7«or*  ami 
extensors;    he  calls  even  a  piece 
boiled  beef  the  mnacular  Jibre,  and 
some  part  of  it,  I  do  not  exactly  knoir 
which,  he  denominates  a  good  illustr»> 
tion  of  the  celhilar  $ubjitance.  Nay,  sir, 
no  farther  back  than  yesterday,  whe 
he  Etept  emphatically  into  a  puddl 
and  got  his  shoe  covered  all  over  wit 
mud,  he  said  it  was  an  error  loci. 
admit,  since  he  will  have  it  so, 
an  error  loci  is  Greek,  Latin,  or  H« 
brew  for  a  dirty  shoe ;  and  when  peop 
come  to  talk  Greek,  Latin,  or  He" 
to  one  another,  going  up  and  down  tlw'^ 
house,  or  to  the  tisherwomen  at  the 
door,  or  when  cheapening  a  new  bon- 
net, or  any  thing  of  that   kind,  then 
indeed  it  wDl  be  perfectly  proper  to 
call  a  dirty  shoe  an  error  loci ;  but  till 
tken,  I  am  very  certain,  that  both  I 
myself,  and  the  moid  who  has  to  clean 
it,  would  like  much  better  to  hear  it 
called,  as  it  used  to  be,  a  dirty  shoe. 

Do  write  a  paper  upon  this  topic] 

.  the  name  of    and  pray  tell  him,  that  when  he  cutf 

are  "  the  su-     a  slice  of  bread  for  me  at  breakf 

he  need  not  take  up  the  knife, 

"  proceed  to  operate.  '—I  amj  sir,  vcf 

sincerely  yours,  ^ 

HEtCN  Fl< 

p.  S. — He  ho-s  just  had  the  assu 
ancc  to  mainbtin,  that  my  great-grand 
mother's  diamond  ring  is  nothing  I 
tea  than  a  bit  of  charcoal !  Wlwl  wi 
this  world  come  to  ? 
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Pecuniary  Dulreu  of  James  VT. 


rXCUNIART  DIST1E8S  OF  JAMK8  71. 

Tkr  fbllowing  curious  documente 
wrve  to  illustrate  the  tttt«  of  "  poor 
Scotland's  gear"  in  the  end  of  the  8ix> 
teen(h  century,  and  also,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  clioracter  and  btyle  of  her 
«8{>ient  monordi,  whom  his  flatterers 
entitled  the  British  Solomon,  and 
others,  less  reverently,  "  the  wisest 
fool  in  Christendom.'  The  original 
letter,  craving  from  the  benevolence  of 
the  Laird  of  Bulmuto  the  loyal  aid  of 
a  thousand  merks,  is  now  lying  before 
'  us  by  the  fevour  of  his  descendant,  the 
Honourable  Lord  Balmuto,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  As 
there  is  a  facsimile  of  the  letter  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  it  may  possibly 
already  have  found  its  way  into  some 
periodical  publication,  but  certainly 
without  the  accompanying  documents. 

The  emergency  which  made  King 
James  a  borrower,  was  the  hnpcnding 
arrival  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  iiis  ex- 
pected bride,  from  her  native  country, 
of  which  we  And  the  following  account 
in  Moyes's  Memoirs,  corresponding  in 
date  to  that  of  the  King's  Epistle. 

"  Upon  the  88  or  29tb  of  this  month, 
[Auguk  1589]  Cokwel  Stewart  landed  at 
Leiu,  and  came  direct  to  hia  Majes^  at 
Sttrling,  widi  acoount  that  (he  marriage  was 
solenuiizetl  betwixt  his  Majesty  and  the 
tjuecn  before  her  leaving  Denmark,  and 
that  Ae  and  her  company  vcrc  to  embark 
-in  order  to  come  here,  witii  all  diligence, 
whereupon  bit  Majesty  resolved  that  earoc 
day  to  repair  to  Edinburgh  to  set  about  the 
l«cpantions  for  her  Majesty's  leoeptiaa." 
p.  158. 

Money,  however,  the  sinews  of 
splendour  as  well  of  war,  seems  to 
have  been  sorely  deficient.  The  Par- 
liament had  indeed,  so  far  back  as 
1587,  to  testify  their  anxiety  for  their 
sovereign's  establishment,  and  tlie  con- 
tinuation of  the  royal  line,  voted  a  sulv- 
sidy  of  no  less  than  XIO0,00O,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  match,  where- 
of, according  to  Spottiswoode,  the 
subjects  mude  ready  payment.  But 
apparently  that  sum  had  been  inadc- 
.quate  to  the  puriwse,  or  hod  found 
some  other  direction,  since  we  find  the 
King  in  such  pressing  necessity  in  the 
month  of  Septendier  15H9. 

After  in  vain  attempting  a  loan  on 
terms  suggested  by  his  Council,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  the  King  should 
throw  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  some 
wealthy  subject,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  preparing  a  suitable  recep- 
tion for  his  bride.     James  no  doubt 


knew  well  which  of  liis  subjects  h«l 
ready  money  sufficient  to  aid  him  ou    a 
BQch  occasions ;  in  all  probability  the    d 
Diunber  was  extremely  limited.    The    jy 
letter  is  written  with  considerable  art, 
mixed  witli  the  petty  selfishness  ami 
vanity  wluch  made  no  snaoll  part  of 
King  James'  cluu-acter ;  and  which,  to> 
gether  with  his  deficiency  in  the  high 
feeling  of  honour  and  gallantry,  which 
are  naturally  supposed  to  *'  fire  the  rich 
blood  of  kings,"  tended  to  degrade  ii» 
small  portion  of  natural  shrewdnw 
and  acquired   information.     It  is  lot 
his  ucecssity  whicli  is  ridiculotu,  Inil 
the  terms  in  which  the  favours  ait 
asked,  evincing  a  curious  corapromiK 
between  his  ro^esty'e  self-im 
and  his  extreme  desire  to  come 
thousand  merks.  James  is  not  con 
with  simply  stating  his  wants  and  i 
quest,  as  Henry  of  Berne,  or  perl 
OS  some  of  his  own  ancestors  might 
have  done  on  such  an  occasion,  but 
descend   to  argue,   to  plead,   and  t> 
coax,  like  a  needy  and  broken  nn 
flattering  a  rich  money-broker.     Aad 
he  fails  not  to  call  the  Laird  of  BaU 
muto's  observation  to  his  having  with* 
drawn  himself  from  his  ooundl,  tu 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  in  wder 
to  communicate  witli  him  upon  tlm 
important  subject.     It  is,  in  short,  af- 
fectedly wise  and  wordy,  and  exhibits 
the  mind  of  a  vain  man  humbling  him' 
self  in  order  to  carry  a  selfish  purpose. 
Two  other  letters  of  King  James,  upon 
similar  occasions,  ore,  we  believe,  ex> 
tant.     One  is  addressed  to  his  cousio»  J 
Jock  of  Mar,  beseeching  tlie  loan  oCM 
"  the  pair  of  silken  hose, '  in  order  toV 
grace  his  royal  person  at  the  reception 
of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  llie  other 
is  an  admirable  epistle  to  the  Laird  ol 
Dundas,  the  state  of  whose  poultry^ 
yard  had   probably  fallen  under  luB 
Majesty's  observation  in  his  excursiona( 
betwixt  Edinburgh  and   Linlithgow. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  following  lettir  tc 
the  Lairil  of  Balnmto,  the  King  pleads 
sudilen  exigency,   arising  out  of  th« 
iin])ending  iKiptismal  ceremony  of  hia 
dearest  son  (the  unfortunate  Charles), 
and  conjures  the  Laird  of  Dundas, 
he  loves  the  honour  of  his  I'rince  anil 
country,  and  would  have  both  make  c 
gowl  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  fbrcigti* 
ers,  who  must  necessarily  be  enter*, 
taincd    with   suitable   hospitality,    Xi» 
send  into  the  royal  ])urvt7ors,  a  loon 
enumeration  of  wild  fowl  and  game, 
and  domestic  |>nultry ;  concluding  with 
a  sweeping  clause — "  and  any  other 
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dflifities  suitable."  To  sweeteu  this 
ceqinhltion^  the  King  invites  the  laird 
to  ^ihre  ht»  presence  at  the  banquet,  to 
vhtch  he  was  requested  to  contribute, 
*'  and  to  take  part  of  his  oin  gude 
dbBur."  This  ust  letter  has  been  re- 
fMBledly  Dublished.  Tliat  to  Jock  of 
&f4r,  wo  nelieve,  only  exists  in  manu* 
script,  uid  the  publication  would  great* 
i;  ioMicBt  the  curious. 

tt  mav  be  briefly  noticed,  that  the 
dilflpUsaen  sustained  by  the  royal 
JoMwhiidwring  the  civil  wars  of  Queen 
Mtsjt  toecCber  with  the  increasing 
wcrikb  of  England,  which  made  the 
CMipsrsUve  poverty  of  her  northern 
■iMcr  Mill  more  glaring,  had  sunk 
James,  in  noint  of  patrimonial 
■Bil  royal  splendour,  fhr  be- 
kit  royal  ancestors.  He  was 
ly  the  first  king  of  Scotland 
IS  nndcr  tlie  necessity  of  having 
Mgosano  to  expedients  whicli  we  think 
wvy  d£|gniding.  Far  fioin  being  un- 
4ir  dw  luxetttity  of  borrowing  Jock  of 
lfar'«  Kik  ho«e,  Jainca  II.  of  Scotland 
nwiwiLiI  «uch  a  wardrobe  as  might 
am  equipped  almost  all  the  Scottish 
mUmw;  «id  had  as  many  pairs  of 
ltoee«ary  garraent,  which  we  call 
and  our  fathers'  hose,  of 
velvet,  purpurc  velvet,  cremcisy, 
•o  forth,  as  would  have  occommo- 
<lat4.Yl  all  his  Highland  barons  for  the 
of  a  Lowland  {larliament. 
V.  who  killed  eighteen  score  of 
besides  smaller  game,  in  one 
bunting  party,  far  from  begging 
from  a  private  gentleman,  could 
halfhiskiiigdoni.  Niitlier 
of  these  princes  have  been 
e«l  to  descend  to  the  flattery 
\^  James  to  extract  a  thousand 
taom  the  Laird  of  Balmuto,  since 
II.  had  amassed,  in  coined  and 
treasure,  a  quantity  of 
waiitll,  whicli,  considering  the  time 
^  country,  is  altogether  extraordi- 
And  James  V.  by  the  prudent 
vtill  management  of  his  ruyal 
AwiilBg,  was  cnabltil  to  preserve  a 
MieoCiiignified  indc])endcn('£  towards 
(Ik  haaght)'  Henry  of  England,  and 
Milling  Lis  insidious  intertcrcncc  in 
the  Battel*  vf  his  revenue.  'I'he  lost 
left  behind  him,  according 
ttic,  "  meikle  riches,  both  of 
Hiker,  jewels,  horses,  and  .ships, 
Ii  '  !ine  to  count  to  any  of 

v:nown  to  the  whole  no- 
y  anu  n«gcs  of  Scotland."*     The 

*  fkwQttie,  folior  p.  14J. 


civil  wars  and  confusion,  occasioned  by 
two  successive  minorities,  had  ocnisioQ- 
ed  the  dilapidation  of  all  this  wealth, 
of  which  the  folloving  document  is  an 
amusing  and  yet  pitiable  testimony.'^ 
*'  Letter,  King  James  Bih  to  the  Laird 
ofBabnoHto, 
"  Treart  friend.  We  greit  you  hcartly 
weil.     It  u  not  tmknawne  to  you  of  this 
aetioun  we  have  presenUie  in  hondes,  quliilk 
is  more  precipitant  because  of  the  heastict 
amvall  of  oiir  doircit  spouse,  than  aicher 
wc  luikit  for,  or  can  have  any  tynie  to  put 
ordour  to  the  preparatioun  thairof,  as  ap- 
perteinis  to  our  pnnccly  honour,  wliich  ap- 
pcarandHe  sal   be  vcrne  far  ingadgit,  i!X> 
cept  wc  Hndc   further  favour  at  the  IumIr 
of  sic  men  quaia  triendahip  and   guid  of- 
fectioun    we    tliink  oursdlc  nio^t  aaoued 
oiT,  than  we  have  found  be  niojrcn  uf  our 
couDseil,   or  any  general  course   wc   have 
folio  wit,  cither  by  oifering  thair  landis  in 
sccuritic,   wadset,  or   other   waves.      T!ie 
occastoun  whairot'  wc  imput  to  the  scaroetie 
of  silver  in  ihirc  quarters.    And  therefore  in 
ttie  asurnnce  we  have,  tliat  you,  in  spedoll 
of  your  good  aifcctioune  wc  know  you  boor 
vs,  will  rather  hurt  younielf  vcrre  farre  tlum 
se'the  dishonour  of  your  prince  and  native 
countryc,   with   the  povcrtic  of  baith,  8«t 
downe,   before  tJie   foc'c   of   ^trdngcrs,    we 
luive  rcteirt  oursclf  apart  from  our  coun- 
sel!  farre  by  our  acctutomed   manner  to 
trcavcll  particularly  witli  yow,  upon  quofn 
we  have  hitdc  8urc  count  as  ane  of  tlie  first 
of  our  gud  wiU.ir8 :  and  to  that  efTect  hath 
Kent   th\a   bearer,    our    servitour,    towards 
you,  to  dc&trc  of  you  tlic  len  of  n  diowsand 
marks,  in  this  our  urgent  nccessitic,  under 
sickc  sccuretic  as  you  can  best  devise,  quait- 
anent  we  have  directit  our  said  scivita  ~ 
particularly,  whom  you  shall  credit. 
suring   you   the   more   we   are  straitit   he* 
this  present  necessitie,  whilk,  having  ane 
competent  tyme,  We  would  have  nmedit 
and  ^wred  you  particularly,  the  more  ddp- 
lie  will  wc  imprent  the  boiefit  and  kind> 
ncss  you  will  bliaw  us  at  this  tynic  abevc 
all   utheris  that  ever  wc  have   rcccivit  ok 
will  receive  at   any  time  hereafter.     And 
thus  commits  you  to    the    EtcmcIL— At 
Falcland,   the  second    day  of   Scptembex 
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James  B.' 


f  Tile  Kingl 
)  Seal  hcrc^  ! 


The  above  is  made  up  and  fobknl  as  ti/\ 
letter,  and  addrcssctl  on  the  back  thus: 
"  To  out  right  Trcast  Friend, 
**  the  Laird  of  Balmoulo." 

The  subscription   is  holograph 
James,  but  the  bcnly  of  the  letter  a| 

'  Bee  the  list  of  hi«  treasures,  as  alto 
Ilia  wardrobe,  in  the  valuable  publication  ( 
the   Records  of  tbe  Wardrobe  ami  Jcwe 
Office,  for  which,  with  many  yet  never  valua>'' 
ble  I'iivoiirs,  Scotlniid  k  lndcbt<xl  \o  the  en»di. 
Uon  ihhI  caic  uf  the  present  Deputy  Kegirtcr. 

-f  Sadiei'i)  btatc  l'a|>eti>,  voL  L  |).  29,  20. 
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pean  to  have  been  written  by  one  of 
ikis  aocretorieB. 

A  storm  Khich  drove  Queen  Anne 
[•.back  u|M>n  the  coast  of  Norway,  nmX 
ronacciuciitly  delayed  her  arrival  in 
jscotland  until  next  season,  wlien  ll»e 
King,  with  a  gallantry  not  quite  con- 
with  bis  usual  habits,  went  to 
ek  ber  in  person,  delayed  tlte  emei* 
igeoce,  which  James  so  much  deprecat- 
cd.  Tins  event  was  known  in  Scotland 
Bboat  the  14  th  September,  by  the  ar- 
riv^  of  the  Lord  Dingwall,  who  had 
lcei>t  Queen  Anne's  fleet  company  until 
it  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  excited, 
aocording  to  Melville,  in  consequence 
of  an  unlucky  Wow  given  by  the 
Danish  Admiral  to  a  bai)liff  of  Copen- 
hagen, whose  witc,  being  a  witch  lady, 
raise<l  the  tempest  in  revenge.  If  tlie 
Lord  DingwaU  had  arrived  twelve 
days  sooner,  he  would  have  saved  tlie 
Laird  of  Bajmuto  a  thousand  racrkf. 

To  give  further  weight  to  his  soli- 
cit&tions,  the  *'  servitor"  mentionc<l  in 
the  letter  was  the  Laird  of  Balmuto's 
own  son,  George  Boswell,  surgeon  to 
the  King's  Grace;  a  curious  painting  of 
whom  is  still  preserved  in  the  house 
of  Balmuto,  together  with  a  picture 
of  his  father,  who  had  the  honour  to 
*'  stead  and  pleasure"  the  King  upon 
this  extraordinary  emergency.  We 
learn  by  the  following  receipt,  that  the 
influence  of  so  well  penned  a  letter, 
mid  80  well  chosen  a  messenger,  were 
not  lost  upon  tlie  Laird  of  Balmuto, 
who  doubtless  was  glad,  as  Pittscotlie 
would  have  expressed  it,  to  be  put  to 
such  familiar  charges  by  the  King's 
"  M^eaty." 

SteOftJbr  the  Sum  in  tfie  King's  Letter. 
"  I  John  Fenton,  Comptroller  Clerk,  Be 
the  Tenour  heiiof,  grants  me  to  have  le- 
oeiTedfta  George  Boiswell,  Chirurgeau  to 
the  King's  grace,  in  name  ao  J  behalf^  of  the 
Laiid  of  Balmouto,  the  summc  of  six  hun- 
dred threescore  Sl  six  pounds  I3f>.  id.  money 
of  this  Bealtoe,  borrowed  be  his  Majc«tie  fro 
the  said  Laird  bs  hh  Highness  missive  tlicir- 
upon  b«are8.  Of  the  qliUk  summe  I  hold  me 
well  content  and  payed  theirof,  discharges 
and  quyteclame  the  said  Laird  of  Balmouto, 
George  Boiswell,  and  all  uthers  whom  it 
eSHres  forever-  Be  this  my  acqtiittance 
written  and  subscribed'  with  my  hand  at 
Lehii,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September, 
the  Zcir  of  God  ane  diousnml  five  htuidred 
fovincoTC  and  nync  Zcatcs,  Hefi>re  thirc  wit- 
nosKs,  Daniel  Boil  messengfcr,  and  George 
PairiMiioe  tny  servitour,  with  udiers  diverse. 

JohM  Fektok,  with  my  hand. 

Daniel  Boil,  Wkne»  to  the 
premisfics. 

Georoe  Fahlbaisk,  Witness." 
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It  would  be  for  the  n  -  lir 
iToniie,    were  our   con 
stop  here.    But,  unhi>  > 
ists  •  fubseqaent  ihx 
serves  to  shew  that  the  .i.i.„ 
tude  for  a  benefit  and  kindness, 
at  the  moment  of  iuipluring  it, 
tested  should  remain  imprinted 
remembrance,  nut  only  above 
Majesty  ever  had  yet  received^  !ttt 
over  all  which  be  shouhl  receive  ailD] 
time  hereafter,  did  not 
Laird  of  Bulinuto  reociviog  very 
treatment  about  two  years 
desired  accommodation  hod  been 

It  appears  fW>m  the  following 
(17th    March   \Q9i),   that    Balmoto 
was,  at  the  date  of  executing  it,  i 
prisoner  in  Edinburgh  tolbootl^  firoo 
which  he  is  only  released  upon  gmt* 
ing  a  bond  not  to  stir  above    half* 
mile  A-oni  lus  own  house  of  Balmuto, 
or  to  appear  abroad  armed,    imdcr  t 
penalty  of  £500  Starling.    The  reason 
of  his  imprisonment  ia  not  exprcv 
ed,   but  it  was  probaldy  some  ml 
or  supposcil  accession  to  tlie  tranbe 
and  violent  attempts  by  which  Fran* 
cis  Stuart,    £arl   of   Bothwell, 
then    disturbing    the    peace    of  the 
country.    One  of  these  was  Botliwell't 
attack  on  the  palace  of  Falkland,  28tli 
June   L5!)Vi,  which   was  repulsed   by 
the  King's  household  with  some  diffi' 
culty.      It  appears  that  several  of  the 
Fife  Barons   were  suspected  to  hav# 
comitenanced  this  desperate  enterprise, 
as  the  Lairds  of  Burleigh,  Bogie,  oni' 
others,  who  were  committed  to  prison^ 
ftmn   whence  the  latter  escaped  by 
means  of  Margaret  Twinslacc,  one «» 
Queen  Anne's  maids  of  honour.     U] 
on  a  subsequent  occosinn,  the  ihttc 
which    (2d   April   1.59-1)  is  just 
ter   die   period   of   the   bond,    Boi 
well  took   |iosscssion  of  Ltith,  with 
about  tbnr  hundred  horse,  confront* 
ed  the  King,  who  drew  out  his  foi 
on    the    Borotigh-muir,    drove    bocl 
3   party    of    cavalry   comm.indcd 
the   Lord    Hume,   eomjiellcd    Jann 
himself  to  retire  within  the  walls 
Edinburgh,  but  was  in  the  end  him' 
self  obliged   to  retreat    and    aband 
his  entej'prise.     On   this  occasion  hi 
waa  so  much  befriendetl  by  the  gen- 
tlemen and  clergy  of  Fife,  that  a  su 
of  money,    collected  in  the  church 
(as  was  pretended)  for  the  relief 
Geneva,  tlie  crude  of  retbrmation,  an 
deposittil  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Jam 
Melville,  inini&hT  of  Anstruther,  socma 
to  have  been  strangely  diverted  fronx 
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into  tbc  hanila  of  Rubtirt 

I  ud  GooTKe  Strong,  two  cap- 

CD{2;Bgo<l  in  fevyinp    soldiers    to 

Bolhwcll  against  his  sovereign, 

ITiese    "  Fife  captains,"    as    Bishop 

SpoCUBWOode  terms  them,  "  with  iheir 

«oklie»4  utiving  &t  Leith  about  niui- 

wof^l  {jiA  April^,  when  they  under- 

•Uxxl  how  iliiogs  hid  passed,  turned 

aiU  and  went  sundry  ways."* 

Tbe  Loizd  of  Buhnuto  had  proba- 

ioctincd  tbe  suspicion  of  disloynl- 

wUIe  ibese   violent   designs  wore 

agjltatkm,   although   he  seems  to 

hsf*   been   delivered    trom    co»tine> 

OMiit  before  Bothwell's  lost  attempt 

look   cHect.     An  examination  of  the 

Rtmrds  *f  Privy  Council  might  per- 

iiqM  elucidate   the   cause  of  his  ini« 

.  {tttaonmnit  more  fully. 

Bond  in  il^OO  Sterling. 
I  D»nd  BcMweU  of  Bulmuto,  widiout  cau> 
tioaen,  17  March  1594<. 
■*  6c  it  Kcnd  to  all  men  be  thir  pmts, 
[  Me,  Dav-iJ  Boiswell  of  Bolmuto,  fibtasmuch 
Uic  Lor<.!s   of  his  Matics   privy  Coun- 
1,  br  ye  art  and  decreet  of  ye  dale  tlie 
renui  day  of  September  one   thousand 
kuodtcd  and  nynty    throe  yeais,    fibr 
yrin  oontained.    Have   oonfyn- 
my   house    of    OallmuU},    and 
)  p  niyU  of  way  about  die  same ;  And 
ordkined   nic   linde  Catiune   to    the 
underwhctia  ;  And  upon  my  tiniling 
me  have  ordained   mc  to  be  liberate 
,  of  die  tolbooth  of  Edr.  q^  of  om  now 
And  now  the  said  Lonis  by  ye 
dntc  tlie  tliirteenth  day  of  March 
Have  allowed  my  aine  bond  u>  be 
■  without   catiane.    Therefore   I,    the 
Oarid  Boiswdl  of  Ballniuto,  Hereby 
kiide  Sl  nbUge  nie,  my  aires,  Uxers,  and 
.      SsaoBetaort  m  liatsotnevcr.  That  I   diall  ro- 
SkH|He  confyncd  widiin    my  said   house  of 
^^^^Bpuio,  and  hal(e  a  mylc  of  way  about 
^im^lftmc.  and  not  goe  without  tlie  bounds 
sTihe  said  confynoient ;  And  that  I  shall 
im  weare  any  kind  of  armes  in  tyme  come- 
I       infr.  Under  the  penalty  of  (Tyve  hundreth 
Mood  Sterling,  In  case  1  shall  transgress 
'        u  any  pairt  of  the  premises.    Consenting 
£ir  the  more  tccurity  to  ye  reg^? ,  hereof  in 
u'lt  Iiwilt?  ol'  priby  Counail,  or  in  ony  oy'. 
That  letters  of  Homing  on  six 
...'.  others  needful  may  pass  here- 
!  m  lomie  as  effeireg  And  constitute 
My  PnWB,  &c.     In  wittness  yrof  1 
»!ii»  «nifB,  written  be  James  Dcwar, 
ulbootli,  ye  GcveQtecnth  day 
cc,   and  nynty  four  yean 
iciisck,  .Tamci!  Brown,  Mer- 
it tlte  said  James  Dewoi. 
"  Oaviu  DoiswEi.L. 
Ja.  Biiow.v.  VViuies. 
Ja.  Dewab,  Witncs." 

•  iratory  of  the  Chinch  of  Scotland,  p. 
H«.  nl  nfu  l»U 
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I.CTTEJIB  ON  TJie  L1VINO  AgXIST*  Or 
6COTLAMO. 

[To  fli  Fricttd  m  Florence.] 

LETTER  I. ALLAjr. 

MY  DEAK  8in, 

The  low  idea  you  entertain  of  the alata  , 
of  tltc  fine  arts  among  us  is,  I  believe,  i 
chiefly  founded  upon  the  manner  inj 
which  your  friend  Gavin  HamiUon 
uaed  to  speak.  It  is  no  wonder  that  1 
be  spoke  ill  of  us,  and  there  cannot 
indeed  be  any  stronger  proof  of  the  | 
miserable  state  in  which  our  arts  were  I 
at  the  time  he  livedo  than  the  simpl»j 
£ict^  that  he  himself  was  a  person  i 
very  little  heard  of  among  his  coun« 
trymen.  At  tlie  time  when  his  p«iiil 
ings  were  the  pride  of  Rome, 
he  was  copied  by  Mengs— when  he  i 
flattered  by  all  the  continental  critics^  I 
— when  Voltaire  and  Metastasis  wem] 
lavish  in  liis  praise,  it  was  scarcdytl 
known  that  such  a  man  as  Gavin  Ha»< 
railton  existed  in  that  country, 
whose  fame  in  foreign  lanits  he 
the  chief  living  ornament  and  support:^ 
Even  at  present  his  celebrity  is  chiefly] 
confined  to  Italy,  and,  inileed,  with  I 
the  exception  of  some  Une  pieces  iaj 
the  possession  of  the  Cliief  of  his  fa*  ( 
mily,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  very  feiT 
of  his  works  have  ever  found  their  W4y  j 
into  Britain. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  asstirc  yooy  | 
that,  siuce  his  death,  things  have  boa] 
gun  to  wear  a  very  di  Cerent  aspc>ol-| 
among  us.  The  iustiLUtion  of  on  acM] 
demy  in  this  city  has  already  tkvoure 
the  progress  of  die  arts,  in  a  raann«r'| 
more  distinct  and  unambiguoas  tli 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  tl 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  admirer 
We  may  already  boast  of  several  art 
ists,  excelled  iu  their  respective  deparlf^j 
incuts  by  none  of  their  contemjwroricfl 
either  in  England  or  the  Continent 
The  moat  celebrated  is,  without  doubtjf 
that  Wilkic,  from  one  of  whose 
picttires  you  yourself  possess  an  en- 
graving ;  an  artist,  who  has  placotl 
himself,  in  every  tiling  that  resiiects 
effect  and  churacter,  on  a  level  with 
Teniers  anil  Geraril  Dow,— and  con- 
trived, withal,  to  mingle  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  humble  life  somcthitig  of 
the  moral  and  the  pathetic,  which  wa8 
beyoiui  the  comprehension  of  eithe%' 
of  those  illustrious  masters.  I  might 
also  nieiitioii  Schetky,  a  gentleman  who 
Bcrvtil  with  uur  anny  in  the  Spanish 
ciiir.pnigns,  and  hus  painted  scvtTal 
wild  scciu:^  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a  most 
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original  nuinncr.  Ik  is,  I  imagine, 
ihe  very  finest  painter  of  sky  since 
Salvator  Rosa,  to  the  mysterious  effect 
of  whose  great  cht-f-d'asuvre,  the  Land- 
ing of  Ulysses,  lie  has  already  made  a 
very  near  approach,  in  one  of  those 
mountain  pieces  to  which  I  allude. 
Geddes,  also,  is  a  painter  of  high  ge- 
nius ;  be  haa  as  vet  confined  himself 
to  portraits,  in  which  deportment  he 
haa  ulready  placed  himself  very  liigh, 
«ccu8toaiea,  as  the  puhlic  have  been, 
to  the  masterly  exertiouB  of  Kaebum. 
Thomson,  a  very  great  genius  in  land- 
scape, Gibson,  Naysmith,  son  to  the 
illustrious  old  artist  with  whose  ad- 
liiiiiiblc  works  you  ore  familiar,  and 
several  others,  must  likewise  be  enu- 
Viflnitctl.  But  witli  none  of  tliese  have 
I  been  more  struck  than  with  the  pro- 
tluctions  of  William  Alluii,  a  young 

'  man,  who  has  lately  returned  to  Scot- 
land after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
winch  he  hus  spent  in  perambulating 
the  north  of  £urope,  and  some  wild 
regions  of  Asia,   explored  before  his 

-time  by  few  travellers,  and  probably 

I  by  no  artist. 

Mr  Allan  seems  to  have  undertaken 
oil  his  journeys  in  the  spirit  of  his 

Jrofesdon ;  and  the  acquisition  which 
e  has  made,  not  only  of  new  scenery 
and  costume,  but  also  of  new   inci- 
dents, images,  and  passions,  has  been 
indeed  such  as  must   compensate  for 
even  greater    labours   and   hordsliips 
than  Uiose  which  he  has  undergone. 
He  is  the  first  painter  who  has  repre- 
I  «entcd  oriental  life  from  actual  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  superiority  of  his  suc- 
cess has  been  such  as  might  have  been 
exi»ccted  over  those  who  drew  Turks 
and  Circassians  from  mere  imagina< 
tion.     The  impression  mode  upon  my 
'  loiud,   the  first   time   I   entered  his 
gallery,  was  one  both  of  astonishment 
and  delight.     J  felt  as  if  I  hod  been 
Ituddenly   tronsiiurted   into    \he   land 
itself  of  gems,  and  tiuras,  and  bashaws, 
|«ud  banditti.     I  could  in  a  moment 
[imagine  myself  present  in  some  cool 
'  and  maguifaceut  saloon  of  Bagdad  or 
Abydos.     I  was  ^)€rfect]y  at  home,  and 
bc^n  to  look  about  with  eagerness  for 
tlie  Harouns  and  GiaiFors^  the  Hassans, 
[tlie  Leilas,    and    llic  Zobeiilas,   with 
I  whom  I  had  of  old  been  acquainted. 
Lj£very  thing  had  such  an  indescribable 
lair  ot  tnith,  that  one  should  have  been 
I  asliamcd  to  confess  himself  incapable 
'  pf  comprehending  the   minutest  cir- 
Icumstunees  of  the  rtprescntaliun.     I 
^'Qt  on  hour  in  wouduiug  from  pic* 
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ture  to  picture,  without  stopping  to 
bestow  on  any  one  of  them  the  au«:0' 
tion  which  might  cnalde  me  to  conw 
prehend  almost  any  port  of  ita  exccio 
Icncies. 

After  these  first  feelings  of  wondti 
and  delight,  excited  by  the  raptivating 
noveltv  and  beauty  of  all  the  scout 
around  us,  had  subsided,  every  ooc 
seemed  irresistibly  led  to  the  iteady 
contemplation  of  one  picture,  "ACir< 
cassiau  Cliief  selling  to  a  IHirkiih 
Pacha  Captives  of  a  neighbouring 
Tribe  taken  in  War."  This  is  a  lai]^ 
cabinet  picture,  on  whidi  the  artiit 
seems  to  have  sparetl  no  pains.  TlW' 
colouring  is  so  harmonious,  and 
is  such  perfect  skill  in  the  groapii^, 
that  before  the  mind  has  time  to  con* 
prclicnd  the  scope  and  design,  it  is 
conscious  of  fascination.  We  rcoag«| 
nise  the  power  of  the  master  tlie  mmi 
ment  we  look  upon  Ids  work ;  aodi 
the  undefined  emotion  of  pleasurel 
produced  within  us,  is  felt  as  a  surety 
that  oiur  delight  will  increase,  ns  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  the  representation 
arc  gradually  tmibldcd.  The  eye  is 
soon  rivetted  by  the  two  central  figures* 
a  Circassian  lady  and  her  lover.  At 
one  glance  we  feel,  that  round  them 
is  gathered  the  patlios  o{  the  scene. 
These  arc  the  captives,  should  there 
be  3  hundred  more,  who  are  to  attract 
and  to  command  our  tendercst  syin> 
pntliies.  There  is  not  about  and 
around  them  that  mirestniincd  vio» 
lence  of  passion,  which  springs  from 
the  sudden  fall  of  some  fearful  cala- 
mity upon  happy  beings  who  had 
thought  themselves  beyond  its  reach, 
and  had  never  brought  home  to  their 
souls  the  image  of  such  evil.  In  than 
we  behold  at  once  the  natives  of  a  land 
devoted  to  oppression;  creatures  at 
one  moment  free  and  lofty,  at  another 
bound  in  the  most  hopeless  of  captivt' 
ties.  In  tliat  most  oeautiful  young 
countenance,  and  over  all  the  innocent- 
ly luxuriant  form,  of  the  latly,  there  is 
spread  an  air  of  languid  distress,  a 
hopeless  expression  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, a  sinking  half-fainting  sor- 
rowfulness ;  as  if  all  stronger  jiassion 
of  grief  had  been  wearied  and  worn 
out  in  previous  suffering  and  despair. 
The  deadening  weight  of  her  emotion 
bends  her  towards  her  husband  in  on 
attitude  of  the  most  touching  helpless- 
ness, and  gives  her  youth  and  beauty 
a  charm  breathed  calmly  and  silently 
from  the  holiest  aiiections  of  our  na- 
ture.    Her  liinbi:  bccm  collai>i>ing ;  the 
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loveliness  of  her  bosom  is  dia- 
witli   sighs ;  a  diinncas  stcab 
w«i>ii)g  eyelids  over  all  her 
sej  and  we  feel,  that  when 
shall  be  torn  fVoin  her,  she 
l»'B9t   sink  into   a    temporary 
of  all  the  sorrows  of  her  fate. 
rTbc   picture   represents   to  ub  the 
it    when    the  hnsband  makes 
n  start  of  suddenly   collected 
],  as  the  armed  attendants  of 
k  are  about  to  drag  hiui  front 
lull ;  a  flash  of  indignation  at  the 
ht  of  bonds,  seems  for  a  moment 
phover  his  love  and  hisduspair; 
an  angry  glare  towards  those 
T  him  Yiolence,  shining  over 
passionate  tenderness,  which 
aoe   still  expresses   towards  her 
u  DOW  lost  to  him  for  ever.     But 
fa  no  oudacioiis  swelling  of  the 
no  heaving  out  of  hoping  vi- 
lli all  the  agony  of  his  love 
his   wrath,  he  fet-ls  and  knows 
cr  there  is  no  rescue,  no  sal- 
that  no  dawning  glimpse  of 
e  can  ever  shoot  across  the 
of  his  despair.     He  does  not 
that  he  may  be  free.     His 
obey  the  call,  not  of  reason  or 
but  of  mad  angAiish  and  mu 
e  passion.    Ft  is  the  lost  shud- 
a  broken    heart — the  tincon- 
rrithing  with  which,  under  the 
Infliction  of  mortal  misery,  the 
soul  of  man  strives  to  repel  cni- 
and  insult. 
In  all  tliis,  the  painter  seems  to  have 
guided  by  a  profound  knowledge 
uman  nature,  no  less  than  of  the 
principles  of  his  art.     He  well 
,  tltat  if  all  the  subordinate  parts 
\Ae  story  were  well  told  (and  they 
o),  there  could  be  no 
violent  gesticulation, 
1  press  the  extremity  of 
He  was  aware  that 
prcssioii  of  beauty  ond  loveli- 
the  female,  and  of  wild  and 
I   --   -,    'Ti  the  lover  (which  in 
'  wasneoesaary  togivc), 
i..., L  Ia  1 II  destroyed  or  impoir- 
Isuch  violent  distortions  of  fea- 
nre  creatctl  in  the  very  tcni- 
thc  pniisions.     It  was  his  ob- 

ahew,  not  only  what  they  were 

Kuiiering,  but  what  they  liad  suf- 

I, — to  carry  us  back,  by  the  sur- 

^  •  fmagea  of  tenderness  and  grace, 

iboMin  of  that  i(uiut  happim-ss 

*  "  i  captives  had  lingered  be- 

bll  upon  their  <lwelling  the 

Tof  oppression. 


ais 

Close  by  these  lovers  stands  the 
Abliu.<;sian  Chief,  who  brings  his  cap- 
tives to  the  Pacha.  His  tigure  is  in- 
vested with  an  air  of  statchnes*  be- 
speaking somc'thlng  of  the  eonsciouB 
dignity  of  clovatctl  rank.  There  is  a 
haughty  expression  of  power  in  his 
bold  teatorcs,  surmounted  by  his  hel- 
met, and  a  kind  of  barbaric  majesty 
in  his  armed  form.  In  his  deport- 
ment there  may  be  traced  a  fechng 
of  pride  in  the  worth  of  the  noble 
creatures  he  is  selling  into  slavery — 
nothing  like  the  conscious  meanness 
of  one  who  knows  the  real  baseness 
of  his  occupation.  We  sec  in  him 
the  warrior  stooping  to  the  vile  ne- 
cessities imposed  on  him  by  the  state 
of  society  in  which  he  lives.  Th«rc 
is  nothit^  brutal  in  his  mien  to- 
wanU  his  prisoners — no  servility  in 
his  looks  towards  the  Pacha.  Wliat 
he  does  he  feels  to  be  not  only  a  justi- 
fiable act,  but  a  princely  privilege. 
Our  indignation  is  notpersonid  towards 
him,  but  rather  resolves  itself  into  a 
melancholy  regret,  that  the  practice 
of  tyrannies  should  have  debased  a  na- 
ture so  capable  of  being  noble.  Hia 
armed  retainers  partake  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  chief,  and  grasp  tlie 
phrenzied  lover,  not  to  insult,  but  to 
restrain  him.  They  are  fierce,  but  not 
ruffian-like  :  They  want  that  settled 
malignity  of  soul  which  we  see  depict- 
ed in  the  degraded  tumfctys  of  the  Pa- 
clia's  hanun.  The  artist  has  repre- 
sented to  us  0  scene  of  that  barbarian 
hfe  in  which  valour  and  heroism  arc 
only  the  weapons  of  cmclty  ;  but  he 
has  not  invested  the  actors  with  any 
portion  of  that  cold-blooded  villany 
which  he  would  have  stamped  upon 
the  features  of  European  robbers. 

With  far  other  feelings  our  eyes 
rest  on  the  Pacha,  who  is  seated  cross- 
Ic^ed  on  his  cushions  at  the  head  of 
his  hall,  surrounded  by  slaves,  eu- 
nuchs, and  the  sohlicrs  of  his  guard. 
This  indolent  tyrant  at  once  Ciills  up 
all  our  hatred.  Contrasted  even  with 
the  Abhassinn  chief,  who  is  the  pan- 
der to  his  wickedness,  we  feel  our 
souls  rising  with  loatlung  and  abhor- 
rence against  tliis  passionless  dcsjiut. 
Every  moral  feeling  of  our  nature  is 
kindle<l  into  rage  when  wc  see  with 
what  a  composed  sleepiness  of  eye  he 
contemplates  the  beautiful  being  dcs- 
tinctl  to  be  his  victim.  Not  only  are 
the  grief  and  :igony  of  the  ravishetl 
bride  lost  u]ion  his  callous  soul,  so 
also  seems  to  be  the  perfect  loveliness 
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origin*]  manner.  He  is,  I  imagine, 
the  very  finest  |mintcr  of  sky  since 
Salvator  Roea,  to  the  mysterious  eftcct 
of  whose  great  c/tef-rfauvn;  the  Land- 
ing of  lllyss«:s,  he  has  already  made  a 
very  near  approach,  in  one  of  those 
tnomitain  pieces  to  which  I  allude. 
Geddes,  also,  ia  a  painter  of  high  gc- 
aius ;  he  has  as  yet  confined  himself 
to  portraiu,  in  wnich  department  be 
has  already  placed  himself  very  high, 
accustomed,  as  the  public  liave  been, 
to  the  masterly  exertions  of  Raebom. 
Thomson,  a  very  great  genius  in  land- 
8c.ipe,  Gibson,  Naysmith,  son  to  the 
iliustrious  old  artist  with  whose  ad* 
Kiirable  works  you  arc  familiar,  and 
Kveial  others,  must  likewise  be  cna« 
mravtcd.  But  wi  di  none  of  these  have 
]  been  more  struck  than  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  William  Allan,  a  young 
liian,  who  has  lately  returned  to  Scot- 
land  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
which  he  has  spent  in  perambulating 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  some  wild 
regions  of  Asia,  explored  before  bis 
time  by  few  travellers,  and  probably 
by  no  artist. 

Air  Allan  seems  to  have  undertaken 
all  liis  jounieya  in  the  5]>irit  of  his 
profession  ;  and  the  acquisition  which 
he  has  made,  not  only  of  new  scenery 
and  costume,  but  also  of  new   inci> 
dents,  images,  and  passions,  has  been 
indeed  such  as  must    compensate  for 
even  greater    labours    and    hardsliips 
than  ttiose  which  he  has  undergone. 
lie  is  the  first  painter  who  has  rcpre- 
I  «ented  oriental  life  from  actual  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  superiority  of  his  suc- 
cess has  been  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  over  those  who  drew  Turks 
I  and  Circassians  fVom  mere  imagina- 
tion.    The  impression  mode  upon  my 
mind,   the  first  time   I  entered  his 
I  gallery,  was  one  both  of  astonislimcnt 
I  and  delight.     I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
nuldenly   transported    into    the   land 
itself  of  gems,  and  tiaras,  and  bashaws, 
and  banditti.     I  could  in  a  moment 
iiuugiue  mvseli^  present  in  some  cool 
Imnd  maguinceiit  saloon  of  Bagdad  or 
lAbydos.     I  was  perfectly  at  home,  and 
ibe^an  to  look  about  with  eagerness  for 
[the  Haroims and  Giatfors..  the  Hassans, 
I  the  Leilas,    and   tlie  Zobeidas,   with 
I  whom  I  hod  of  old  been  acquainted. 
It^very  thing  bad  such  an  indescribable 
[••ir  of  trutli,  tliat  one  should  have  been 
,  Ushamed  to  confess  himself  incapable 
1^   coni|irehcnding  the   minutest  cir- 
iCumstuaccs  of  tlie  representation.     I 
siKut  an  hour  in  wauUtriag  froiii  pic- 


ture to  picture,  without  stopping  to 
bestow  on  any  one  of  them  the  atten- 
tion wliich  nn'ght  enable  mc  (o  com* 
prchend  almost  any  part  of  its  egtati 
lencies. 

After  these  first  feeUnp  of  womhr 
and  delight,  elicited  by  the  captintioff  i 
novelty  and  beauty  of  oil  the  scenes 
around  ua,  hod   subsided,  every  miei 
seemed   irresistibly  led  to  the  sUsij 
contemplation  of  one  picture,  "  A  Cir- 
csflsiau  Chief  aeUing    to   a   IHirkiahi 
Pacha    Captives   of  u    neighbouring! 
Tribe  taken  in  War."     This  is  a  brn 
cabinet  picture,  on  which  the  onati 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains.    The  ( 
colouring  is  so  harmonious,  and  thcte  < 
is  such  perfect  skill  in  the  grouping, 
that  before  tlic  mind  has  time  to  cora' 
preheiid    the  scope  and    design,  it  », 
conscious  of  fascination.     We   recog-j 
nise  the  power  of  the  master  the  tiio-i 
ment  we  look   u|x)n  Ids  work  ;  audi 
the    undefined    emotion    of   pleasiov^ 
produced  within  us,  is  felt  as  a 
that  our  delight  will  increase,  as  lliij 
soul  and  spirit  of  the  representstiwl 
are   gradually  unfolded.     The  eye  k\ 
soon  rivettctl  by  the  two  central  figure^i 
a  Circassian  lady  and  her  lover.     At 
one  glance  we  feel,  that  round  them  < 
is  gathered  the  pathos  of  the  scene. 
These  are  the  captives,  should  there 
be  a  hundrctl  more,  who  are  to  attract 
and  to  command  our  tcndercst  syro- 
putliies.      There    is    not    about  and 
around   them   that  unrestrained  vip- 
lence  of  passion,  which  springs  from 
the  sudden  fall  of  some  fearful  cak> 
mity    upon    happy  beings    who   had 
thought  themselves  beyond  its  reach,  < 
and  had  never  brought  home  to  Omr\ 
souls  the  image  of  such  evil.     In  then  i 
we  behold  at  once  the  natives  of  a  land 
devoted   to   ojiprcssion ;    creatures  at 
one  moment  free  and  lofty,  at  another 
bound  in  the  most  hopeless  of  captivi- 
ties.    In  tluit   most  beautiful   young 
countenance,  and  over  all  the  innocent- 
ly luxuriant  form,  of  the  latly,  there  is 
spread  an  air  of  languid  distress,  a 
hopeless  expression  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, a  sinking  half-fainting  sot> 
rowfulness  ;  as  if  all  stronger  passion 
of  grief  had  been  wearied  and  worn 
out  in  previous  sufTering  and  desiiair. 
The  deadening  weight  of  her  emotioo 
bends  her  towards  her  husband  in  an 
attitude  of  the  most  touching  helpless- 
ness, and  gives  her  youth  and  beauty 
a  charm  breathed  cidmly  and  silently 
from  the  holiest  aflL-clions  of  our  na- 
ture.   Her  Utah)  nwm  coUuti«>iiig  j  the 
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of  her  tx>som  is  dis' 
hs  ;  a  clinincss  steals 


1 

imM^ng  eyelids  over  all  her 
tiun; ;  and  we  feel,  that  when 
ta  sball  be  torn  from  her,  she 
tt  kut  sink  into  a  temporary 
m  of  all  the  sorrows  of  her  fate. 
t  picture  represents  to  ns  the 
nt  when  the  husband  mokes 
SJO  start  of  suddenly  collected 
;ih,  OS  the  armed  attendants  of 
Ufk  ore  about  to  drag  him  from 
dl ;  a  flash  of  indignation  at  the 
ht  of  bonds,  seems  tor  a  moment 
mphover  his  love  andhisd^s^iaiT ; 
is  an  angry  glare  towards  those 
ifftr  him  violence,  shining  over 
St  passionate  tenderness,  which 
oe  uill  expresses  towards  lier 
t  now  lost  to  him  for  ever.  But 
it  no  audacious  swelling  of  the 
m,  no  heaving  out  of  hoping  vi- 
In  all  the  agony  of  his  love 
1^  wrath,  he  fet-ls  and  knows 
Hker  there  is  no  rescue,  no  sal- 
^■tttat  no  dawning  glimpse  of 
^He  can  ever  shoot  across  the 
l^of  his  despair.  He  does  not 
P^hat  he  may  be  free.  His 
ei  obey  the  call,  not  of  reason  or 
te,  but  of  mod  anguish  and  un- 
ble  passion.  It  is  the  lost  shud^ 
f  a  broken  heart — the  tincon- 
wrilhiug  with  which,  under  the 
infliction  of  mortal  misery,  the 
soul  o£  man  strives  to  repel  cru« 
ad  insult 

itl  this,  the  painter  seems  to  have 
{oidcd  by  a  profound  knowledge 
■ua  nature,  no  less  than  of  the 
|irindples  of  his  art.  He  well 
that  if  all  the  subordinate  )iarts 
story  were  well  told  (and  they 
ninenlly  so),  there  could  be  no 
to  employ  violent  gesticulation^ 
to  express  the  extremity  of 
Tering.  He  was  aware  that 
lion  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
Ikc  female,  and  of  wild  and 
ace  in  the  lover  (which  in 
L  nicture  it  was  necessary  to  give), 
I  nave  bt'cn  destroycil  or  impair- 
soch  viulent  distortions  of  fea> 
Marc  created  in  the  very  tem- 
»f  the  passions.  It  was  his  ob- 
»  shew,  not  only  what  they  were 
,  but  wnat  they  Itod  suf- 

I  y  us  back,  by  the  sur- 
vif  tendernes-s  and  grace, 

II  of  that  quiet  happiness 

I  s  had  lingered  bc- 
I  their  dwelling  the 
If  ol  oppression. 
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Close  by   these   lovers   stands  tlio 
Abha.ssian  Chief,  who  brings  his  cap*] 
His  figure  is  in^<[ 


W' 


tives  to  the  Pacha. 

vested  with  an  air  of  statcliness  he*i 
speaking  something  of  the  eonsciou*^ 
dignity  of  elevated  rank.     There  is  m\ 
haughty  cxpre8.<;ion  of  power  in  bisj 
bold  features,  surmounted  by  his  he!" 
met,  and  a  Idiul  of  barbaric  majesty  1 
in  his  armed  form.      la  his  deports 
mcnt  there  may  be  traced  a  feeliugfj 
of  pride  in  the  worth  of  the  noblsri 
creatures  he  is  selling  into  slavery- 
nothing  like  the  conscioua  meanness  i 
of  one  who  knows  the  real  bascnestfl 
of  hLs  occupation.      We  sec  in  hint'l 
the  warrior  stooping  to  the  vile  ne^j 
cessities  imposed  on  him  by  the  state  j 
of  society  in  which  he  lives.     The? 
is   nothing   brutal    in    his    mien    to*  1 
words  his  prisoners — no  servility  in* 
his  looks  towards  the  Pacha.     What  | 
he  does  he  feels  to  be  not  only  a  justi'* 
fiable  act,  but  a  princely   privilege. 
Our  indignation  is  notpersonal  towards  < 
him,  but  rather  resolves  itself  into  a ' 
melancholy  regret,  that  the  practice^ 
of  tyrannies  should  have  debased  a  no*  < 
ture  80  capable  of  being  noble.     His  ' 
armed  retainers  partake  in  the  chatwl 
acter  of  their  chief,  and   grasp  ili«j 
phrenzicd  lover,  not  to  insult,  but  to^ 
restrain  him.   They  are  fierce,  but  nol'j 
mffiaU'like :   They  want  that  «'ttlc«l 
malignity  of  soul  which  we  see  depict* ' 
ed  in  tlie  degraded  ivrnh'jis  of  the  Pa-  ' 
cha's  haram.     The  arti.st  has  ropre*^ 
scnted  to  us  u  scene  of  that  barbarian 
life  in  which  valour  and  beroisni  are 
only  the  weapons  of  cruelty  ;  but  he  ^ 
has  not  invested  the  actors  with  any 
portion   of  that    cold-blooded  villany 
which  he  would  have  stampctl  upon  > 
the  features  of  European  robbers. 

With  far  other  feelings  our  eye»^ 
rest  on  the  Paclm,  who  is  seated  cross- 1 
legged  on  his  cushions  at  the  head 
his  hall,    surrounded   by    slaves,  cu-< 
nuchs,  and  the  soldiers  of  his  guanL 
This  indolent  tyrant  at  once  calLs  up  ^ 
all  our  hatred.     Contrasted  even  with 
the  Abhossian  chief,  who  is  the  pan- 
der to  his  wickcdnuss,   wo  feel  ouf  ^ 
souls  rising  with  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence against  this  passionless  <U'siHJt. 
Every  moral  feeling  of  our  nature  i«  ] 
kindled  into  rage  when  we  see  with  I 
what  a  composed  sleepiness  of  eye  lie ' 
contemplates  the  Iwnutifu!  being  des-  j 
tinctl  to  be  his  victim.     Not  only  are  j 
the  grief  and  agony  of  the  ravishid' 
bride  lost  \x\ron   hi»  callous  soul,  sb< 
also  seems  to  be  the  perfect  loveliness 


m 


LuitiTi  o»  fht  Lifiitg  ArtiifA  iff  Seollanit 
We  see  in  hia  ookl,    droMcs  itaelf  to  thr 
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of  her  charms. 

calcuktiiigj  predetermined  gue,  QM 
whose  soul  seems  to  hare  a  kog  reach 
into  the  ^atant  viata  of  liceatMiineB. 
There  ia  no  mixture  of  tenderness 
in  the  sensualism  of  hii?  spirit— no  re- 
verence for  beauty— no  touch  of  hu- 
man atflctioa.  He  sees,  but  cannot 
ke  said  to  feel,  that  she  is  lovely.  He 
can  biggie  niul  clialFtT  with  cunning 
avarice  for  the  possession  of  a  being 
vhom  the  distracted  husband  would 
ley  down  a  thousand  lives  to  saxe 
from  slavery  and  pollution.  We  be- 
hold a  noble  soul  torn  in  twain  by 
the  loiB  ofan  obrject,  of  which  tlie  pos- 
icanon  seems  to  excite  scarcely  nny 
pleasure,  and  certaiidy  no  passion,  in 
the  bniul  spirit  of  the  Turk-  The 
4Nie  is  losing  his  all — the  other  hna 
plurdUBwd  only  a  bauble,  which  he 
WoaM  willinfi^y  pun  with  for  some 
ttifle  more  alluring.— An  aged  eunuch 
ia  whispering  in  his  ear.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  frightful  countenance  in 
thewhule  picture;  even  ogecannotlend 
it  one  touch  uf  reverence.  He  has  been 
through  a  long  life  inured  to  the  most 
debasing  of  all  human  occupations, 
to  be  the  minister  of  pleasures  iu 
which  he  cannot  share — the  jailer  of 
beauty,  in  whose  eyes  he  is  contemned. 
Conscious  of  the  scorn  of  mankind, 
he  seems  to  be  satisfied  to  scorn  him- 
self. He  r^^ds  the  cruel  scene  be- 
fore him  as  if  it  were  something  occur- 
rmg  in  another  world;  he  is  partaker 
in  none  of  the  feelings  which  he  be- 
holds ;  and  he  feels  for  them  no  sym- 
jiothy.  He  whispers  into  the  ear  of 
Lis  lord  his  opinion  of  the  ravished 
lady,  exactly  as  he  would- of  a  turban 
or  a  shawL  He  wears  indeed  some 
outward  semblance  of  a  man,  but  we 
])erceivc  that  all  the  buddings  of  affec 
tion  have  for  ever  been  blighted  in  his 
eouL 

In  one  only  of  the  attendants  do  we 
perceive  tlie  expression  of  pity  ;  it  is 
the  musician  in  the  shade,  by  the  side 
of  the  Pacha.  He  liaa  been  interrupt- 
ed, it  would  seem,  in  some  warUke 
<litty  with  which  he  has  been  soothing 
the  dark  spirit  of  his  master.  The 
guitar  is  still  in  his  hands,  and  he 
ktms  forwani,  with  a  countenance  of 
anxiety  and  grief,  to  gaxe  upon  the  af- 
flictiou  of  the  desolate  pair.  Mr  Al- 
lan has  here  paid  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  a  sister  urt.  He  has  told  ns, 
that  a  soul,  which  is  imbued  with  any 
perception  of  the  loveliness  ot  nature, 
whether  that  loveliness  be  such  as  od- 


caa  sever  be  so  ' 

p!.- 

no     ..^.,..,1..,    ...I    ■■'■■^■ 

injured    beauty,    anil 

This,  if  it  be  not  totally  >      ,  j 

8  touch  tar  beyond  tlie  teach 

ordinary  artist. 

These  arc  the  principal 
the  piece.  The  Pacha  and  hb  nt 
ants,  occupy  the  rifht  of  the  pictn 
— tlie  lovers  and  todr  captor 
the  centre :  beyond  them  is  a  gnnijsf  I 
of  other  captives, — an  old  Cireaitsbin  I 
bound  with  oords,  aud  his  t'^ 
all  kneeling  upon  tlie  mai! 
ment  before  the  Turk.  Tlu 
one  uf  the  females  is  hid,  but  that  Off] 
the  other  exhibits  no  great  i^assioa^l 
She  has  been  wedded  to  an  old  and] 
brutal-lookii^  husband,  and  seems  asH 
if  she  might  be  easily  reconciled  to  the 
sofler  slavery  of  the  Harara.  To  tlw! 
left  of  the  picture,  we  gain,  through  I 
the  pillars  of  the  portico,  a  glimpse  vt 
the  open  country.  The  guti-  is  crovftl- 
ed  by  the  motinted  soldiers  of  die 
Abhassian ;  hut  over  their  heads  we  J 
behold  a  truly  oriental  landscape,  wiA  | 
tall  minarets  ami  poplars  rising  into 
the  clear  blue  of  an  Asiatic  sky^  The 
whole  picture  is  allowed,  by  artists, 
to  be  executed  with  the  utmost  rich- 
ness and  mellowness  of  colouring,  and 
the  drawing  is,  I  imagine,  at  least  at 
perfect.  The  only  defect  which  I  can 
perceive,  is  perhaps  one  which  cxisu 
solely  in  my  own  ignorance,— a  cer* 
tain  deficiency  of  vigour.  It  strikes 
me,  that  from  his  fondness  for  soffnen 
and  hnnnony  in  his  tints,  the  arti.^t 
has  sacrificed  something  of  that  breadth 
and  power  of  cftcct,  which  he  might 
easily  have  produced  by  a  somewhat 
more  daring  character  of  outline.  But 
I  hear  that  an  engraving  is  about  ta 
be  executed  of  the  picture,  and  wheu 
you  see  that,  you  will  be  able  to  jud^ 
far  better  than  I  pretend  to  do. 

Great  as  is  the  attraction  of  this 
masterly  performance,  there  is  another  i 
picture,  less  in  sivse,  more  sub«lue<l  inl 
colouring,    and   altogether   of  meritaj 
less  obtrusive,  which  I  cannot  help  i 
garding  as  perhaps  a  still  greater  efm 
fort  of  the  painter's  genius.     This 
the  "  B.islikir's  conducting  convicts  in«^ 
to  iiiberia."     Here  also  we  find  the 
artist  exerting  all  his  powers  to  shew 
the  horrors  of  despotism  and  the  des- 
pair of  slaves.     He   has  told   a  story 
cijually  terrible  in  fewer  words.     He 
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bt  all  his  heart  and  soul  upon 
iblo  moment  of  their  ho{»e- 
and  into  that  moment,  so 
sh  and  abandonment,  aeem 
Pftll  the  anticipated  sorrows  of 
of  slavery.  The  convicts,  four 
nber,  ore  seen  resting  on  a  small 
,1  in  the  d&<uirt^  oiler  a  day  of 
ies8  and  trouble.  Three  arc  ly- 
Im  stones  in  their  oat-worn 
Mdnen ;  one  U  in  deep  shadow 
centre  upon  his  knees,  bowing 
If  beibre  nis  oonductor  with  all 
bftd  difficulty  of  lassitude,  im- 
1^  in  feeble  acoenis,  a  little  far- 
lespite  of  repoee.  The  Bashkir 
I  nis  companion  sits  callous  on 
ndc)  luunoved  by  miseries  so 
V  to  hi»  eye,  is  extending  his 


vapour.  There  are  no  breaking  rays, 
no  beamy  lustre,  no  purple  glories, 
A  cold,  wan,  dead  sun  seems  shrouded 
in  the  yellow  tearment  of  the  Siberian 
sky ;  and  when  the  poor  c)til«8  shall 
lift  their  eyes  from  the  grim  sterility 
of  the  eartiu  they  can  behold  in  hca« 
ven  nothing  but  bleakness,  melap 
choly,  and  despair. — This  picture  watj 
at  the  time,  indeed,  less  striking  th 
the  other ;  hut  the  impression  it 
left  upon  my  mind  is  one  of  thoi^ 
whicli  can  never  be  efiaced.  Thq 
other  might  represent  a  more  tragic 
miiu;ry^  but  in  this  there  i&  conccutra^i 
etl  the  very  soul  of  sadness. 

I  cannot  at  present  undertake  to  (i 
scribe  to  you  any  of  the  minor  {Kiintur^ 


ings  of  this  artist ;  but  I  hear  he  i<  i 
Mmdi  the  Betting  sun,  telling  occupied  with  another  great  pictur^l 
he  prisoners  must  arouse  them  in  wiiich  he  means  to  depict  the  da»'\ 
ih  some  place  of  shelter  before    mestic  horrors  of  a  press-gang.    Whe 

ther  he  acts  wisely  by  leaving  his  o* 
field,  the  Eiast,  may,  I  think,  \ 
doubted.  But  as  soon  as  his  work  i§-| 
exhibited,  I  shall  send  you  a  shor%I 
account  of  it ;  and  hi  tlic  mean  timq- ] 
hope  you  will  pardon  tlie  impertiranl 
tions  of  one  who  writes  about  pictures,'! 
without  pretending  to  any  knowltdgo-l 
of  painting.     Yours  ever,  H.  G< '] 


kO  of  darkness.  There  is  no 
f  in  hia  countenance,  but  there 
nen,  hardness,  sternness,  and  an 
destitution  of  all  human  sym- 

Tbe  countenances  of  the  exiles 
t  seen,  but  there  is  diffused  over 
eir  persons  the  abject  air  of 
'.  The  crouching  bowed-down 
e  of  the   principal  figure,  be- 

the  soul-subduing  extremes  of 
fiujgue  and  mental  prostration. 

a  contrast  to  those  muscular 
riwg  Bashkirs,  sitting  at  ease 
Jieir  jailed  horses  !  The  little 
i  on  which  the  prisoners  repose, 

R)  chosen  amidst  the  sur- 
!6soIation  for  its  comparative 
t  is  covered  with  long  trail- 
tmts  of  the  wilderness — it  is 
and  dchghtful,  and  tlu'ows  a 
jf  browner  barrenness  on  the 
loneliness  beyond  it.  The  eye 
the  line  of  the  Bashkir's  out- 
ed  ana  into  the  heart  of  the  fur 
prt,  We  see  in  the  misty,  life* 
rjectless  steppes  before  us,  limit- 
f  by  the  power  of  vision,  the 
t  or  the  journeys  which  have 
been  endured ;  and  we  feel,  in 
souls,  how  dismal  must 
jfudc  beyond  that  desart 
fleas  their  doom  who  seem 
ling  af\cr  sorrow  into  the 
^lotion  of  tlie  earth.  The 
jcc  and  ghastly  dreari- 
[ desert,  in  which  thLs  little 
fiere  is  of  breath  iiig  life, 
bue  of  yet  intonscr  mourn- 
the  Lngcring  radiance  of 
day.  The  Ught  is  going 
midst  of  a  thick  casieru 
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Mn  £1)1  TOn, 

Thb  following  Jeu-d'espn't  was  comi^j 
posed  by  a  young  gentleman   of  oun>| 
society  in  the  year  1770.     It  is  not  'atr\ 
the  Hauitige,    and  I  think  never  has 
been   printed.     Should    you   deem  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  pages,  it  is* 
very  heartily  at  your  service.     Your 
obedient  servant,  1*.  H. 

Lincoln  College, 
O^tftrrd,  JVw  23d,  1817. 

Amphora  non  meruit  tam  pretiota  mori.     ' 

1, 
Whene'er  the  cruel  hand  of  death 
Untimely  stops  u  favourite'ii  brcadi, 
Mu«es  in  plaintive  numbers  tdl 
How  loveii  he  lived — how  moiuniL>d  he  fclL 
CjUuUus.  woilt'd  a  .smrrow's  fate 
And  Gray  inimortali/tid  a  cat — 
Thrice  tuneful  bonU  !  could  1  but  cbinie  so 

devcr, 
My  Quart,  my  honett  <imrl,  sliould  live  for 
ever. 

8. 
How  weak,  alae,  ib  mortal  ivwer 
Tp  avert  Uic  dcath^dcvutod  hour ! 
<2S 
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Hot  thapc  noi  airy  beauty  care 
^rom  the  aare  ouaquest  of  the  grave 
In  vain  the  Butler's  choicdt  cafe— 
The  Master's  wLih — th«  DurMr^  pr&ycc^ 
When  life  is  lengtfaenol  to  its  utmoit  s|Mn, 
Chink  itadf  must  f«ll  m  weU  ss  mu. 

S 
Can  I  forget  how  oft  mj  Quwrt 
Hath  soothed  my  cues,  and  wanned  my 

heart? 
When  barky  lent  its  bahny  aid. 
And  an  its  nquid  chamw  displayed  ! 
VThen  orange  and  the  nut-brown  toott 
Swam  mantling  round  the  tpicy  coast  I 
The  plcaong  guiph  I  viewed  iMi  spartling 

Nor  envied  Jove  his  nectar  of  the  skies. 

<k 
The  sideboard  on  that  doieAi]  day, 
"When  you  in  glittering  ruins  lay. 
Mourned  at  the  loss — in  gurgling  tone 
Decanters  poured  tlie  meldng  moon  ! 
A  dimness  hung  on  every  gloH  ! 
Joe'  wondered  what  the  matter  was — 
Coda  self-amtracted  tnted  the  frantic  beer. 
And  syropalhizLng  tankards  dropt  a  tear ! 

5. 

■  Where  are  the jfotprri/  avrafA.v  that  bound 
In  rosy  Ting;t  tliy  diapkti  round  ? 
The  asMTf.  flart  whose  glittering  rays 
Promised  a  happier  length  of  days  ? 
The  trees  that  on  thy  border  grew. 
And  blossomed  with  eternal  blue  ? 
Trees,  stars,  and  dragons,  s])rcfld  the  well- 

waxed  floor ! 
And  all  thy  brittle  beauties  arc  no  more. 

6. 
Hadst  thou  been  framed  of  coaiwr  eartli. 
Had  Nottingham  but  given  thee  birth. 
Or  bad  thy  vtuiented  ode 
Of  Stafford's  sable  hue  been  dyed. 
The  stately  fabric  had  been  soimd, 
Though  tables  tumbled  on  the  ground  f 
The  finest,  mould  the  soonest  must  decay ; 
Hear  this,  ye  fair,  for  you  yourselves  are  day? 


SriTAPH 
OM  PBIXCE  CBARLES  STUART. 

MR  EDITOR, 

During  a  residence  of  some  Tnonthe 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1602,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowingj  and  tlie  hon- 
our of  being  admitted  to  some  d^ee 
of  intimacy  with,  the  late  illustrious 
and  venerable  Cardinal  York,  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced by  letters  from  the  Bishop  of 
Malta,  whom  1  had  known  during  the 
siege  of  that  fortress,  and  after  its 
surrender,  in  the  year  1 800,  and  who 
had  been  the  fcUow-collegian  and  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Cardinal.  My 
frequent  visits  at  Frescati  put  me  in 
possession   of  many  interesting  facts 

■  The  CfiHegt  Butln. 


mouth,  the  ii,i.iiii.viliu>i  1.11  !tn-  (itT 
tions  and  extreme  hardships  whiC 
Bufibred  during  his  cxpulsiou 
peaceful  and  delightful  reside 
Frescati,  at  the  irruption  of  ihc  1 
into  the  Roman  Stales  at  the 
mencement  of  the  revolution. 
sorry  that  I  have  not  leimire  s« 
to  enable  me  to  arrange  the  ma 
which  are  in  my  possession  fbr  si 
enlarged  communication  on  thiij 
jcct  than  it  is  now  in  my  powtf  i 
offer  you;  but  as  an  earnest  of 
intention  to  do  this  at  some  futor^ 
and  perhaps  some  early  occasion^ 
annex  an  exact  copy  of  some  beaut" 
lines  inscribed  upon  iin  urn  containili 
the  heart  of  the  Prince  Charles  ~' 
ward,  de[)osited  in  the  Eptscops) ' 
church  of  Frescati,  the  production 
the  late  Abbate  Felice,  who  was,  ill 
the  period  of  ray  visiting  the  Cardiiul^ 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  his  Etnincnoe.| 

Di  Carlo  il  frcdJo  cinere 

Questa  brev'  uma  serra  ; 

Figlio  de  Terzo  Giacotno, 

S<^or''  d'  Inghiltcrra, 

Fuor'  dc  regno  patrio. 

A'  lui  die  toruba  die<Ie  ?^ 

Jniidelta.  di  popolo, 

Integrita  de  feai. 

L'Abhih:  Fi 

It  is  difficult  to  render  in  English'^ 
the  beautiful  lovmure  of  the  Italian 
in  the  last  passage  of  this  epitaph. 
The  answer  to  the  question,  "  A  lui 
che  tombadiede?"  seems  to  be  this: 
"  The  intq^rity  of  his  faith,  and  the 
infidelity  of  his  }x;ople,  form  his  epi- 
taph." I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  sn> 
vant,  fiaiTANNicus; 

Edinburgh,  Aw.  S6,  1817. 


ON  THE  rULPIT  ELOQUENCE  Of  9C0T» 
LAND. 

No  II. — AJ'uon. 

The  object  which  Mr  Alison  seeres  to 
have  proposetl  to  himself  in  his  rcligi* 
ous  compositions,  differs,  in  a  great 
measure,  iVom  what  has  yet  been  at« 
tenTjited  by  any  writers  in  our  IaQ» 
guage. 

In  force  of  reasoning  and  power  of 
argument,  the  flnglish  divines  arc  in- 
ferior to  none  who  have  ever  appearci) 
in  any  country  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  theologians  who 
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to  be  compared,  in  depth  of  learn- 
or  power  of  expression,  or  acute- 

)i'      .  !!  'int,  to  the  great  men 

1  tlie  fonnation  of  the 

cuuieii ;  and  who  long  con- 

.  to  guard  it  against  the  efforts 

•'"^),  or  the  corruptions  of 

l>  lion.    Nor  can  subse- 

\i).'^-^-  tu  too  gmteful  for  tJie  cf- 

"*  those  early  writers  who  strug- 

rith  tlir  (wwer,  and  combated 

It,  of  the  Churcli  of  Rome,  at 

!  when  its  influence  still  reigned 

jSbm  affecuoQs  of  our  princes,  and 
with  unresisted  sway  in  the 
of  a  great   proportion  of  our 

nirmbly  adapted ,  howe^^er,  as  these 
»ork*i  were  to  the  religious  sen- 
of  tile  age  in  which  they  were 
it  cunnot  be  dlsgimcd,  that 
^cgatracted,  from  the  same  cir- 
I  whicli  gave  them  their  ex- 
eertain  peculiarities  which 
liabed  their  influence  in  sub- 
The  theologians  of 
_  of  Charles  II.  were  trained 
'.  school  of  argument ;  they  were 
attimated  by  zeal  for  the  church  to 
which  they  belonged ;  and  they  ad- 
themsclves  to  men  who  were 
in  tlie  intricacies  of  scholastic 
The  great  controversy  witli 
lurch  of  Rome  was  still  kept  up, 
ie  animosities  which  it  had  ex^ 
.  were  only  beginning  to  subside. 
^cbancter,  accordingly,  was  tine- 
'  the  tpirit  of  the  age,  arid  their 
fbrcetl  into  a  peculiar  chan- 
They  selected  the  most  dithcult 
^•Dotroverted  {wints;  they  expound' 
the  doctrinal  points  of  religion ; 
I  spoke  to  the  understanding  rather 
I  tne  heart,  and  sought  to  subdue 
readers  by  the  extent  of  their 
ning,  rather  than  win  them  by  tlic 
of  their  eloquence  or  their  de- 

lOD- 

the  path  whicli  they  had  trodden 
lemained  to  be  done ;  nor  could 
i  BKWt  powerful  mind  hope  to  excel 
.  \aA  here  been  already  produced 
genius,  ot  achieved  by  the  ex- 
,  aS  Clarke  and  Cudworth,  of 
aiid  Burrow,  of  Hooker  and 
>ii.      In  the  writings  of  these, 
'thcr  great  divines,  a  com- 
■tii  of  divinity  was  formed ; 
';r,  in  his  profound  work 
of  Natural  and  Reveal- 
unfolded  the  support 
rd  to  each  other,  with 


an  ability  unrivalled  even  in  t^esplen* 
did  annaJJE  of  the  Englii^h  church. 

In  the  style  of  his  religious  comt>o< 
sition,  Mr  Alison  hi>pears  to  have  had 
in  view  a  different  object.  However 
conscious  he  may  have  been  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  standard  works  on 
religious  belief,  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  this  ground  was  already  occupied  ; 
and  that  in  the  application  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  practiad  regulation  of  life, 
or  its  infusion  into  the  sympathies  or 
affections  of  llie  heart,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  entering  on  a  more  ne- 
glected field,  and  rendering  himself 
the  instrument  of  more  extended  use- 
fulness. And  of  the  importance  of 
such  a  view  of  religion,  he  had  an  emi- 
nent example  in  the  writings  of  Dr 
Blair,  whose  beautiful  sermons,  on  the 
practical  and  domestic  principles  of 
Christianity,  liad  been  didused  throitgh 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  carried 
the  consolations  of  religion  as  far  as 
the  English  language  was  understood 
in  the  world. 

Perhaps  too,  Mr  Alison  felt  that  his 
own  powers  were  more  peculiarly  ad- 
apted to  this  latter  species  of  religious 
tnstrxiction.  He  had  long  Lent  the 
force  of  his  mind  to  the  more  elegant 
departments  of  literature ;  and  his 
Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste,  contain  the  application  to  the 
material  world  of  the  same  spirit,  which 
has  since  infused  itself  into  his  religi- 
ous compositions.  It  has  been  errone- 
ously imagined  by  superficial  readers, 
that  the  object  of  this  beautiful  work 
is  merely  to  establish  the  influence 
of  association  in  producing  the  emo- 
tions of  sublimity  and  beauty.  His 
object  is  of  a  higher  and  a  more  spirit- 
ual kind.  He  endeavours  to  trace  the 
Ijeauty  of  external  objects  to  the  re- 
flectc«l  influence  of  miku;  to  grapple 
with  materialism  in  the  examination 
of  the  influence  pro<lucc<l  by  matter 
itself;  and  by  referring  all  the  beauty 
of  external  objects,  and  all  the  charms 
of  art,  to  the  expression  of  the  qualities 
of  mind ;  to  deduce  from  the  emotions 
of  taste  additional  proofs  of  the  ul- 
timate destination  of  our  being.  In 
this  view,  the  faculties  of  taste,  and 
the  power  of  feeling  what  is  grand  or 
beautiful  in  the  universe,  were  not 
given  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  a  temporary  ex- 
istence, but  as  the  means  of  subjecting 
the  mind  to  un  elevating  discipline,  of 
weauing  it  from  the  cxdusivu  observa- 
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.lion  of  those  matcriul  qualities  to  which 
Lihe  attention  is  naturally  ^  tbrcibly 
^lii«oteil>  and  preparit>g,  in  the  coti- 
iplation  of  theau  very  ot>]ects,  the 
nmtloii  of  a  nobler  8|nrit,  and  the 
cquiaitiou  of  feelings  which  befit  tt 
I  •piritual  destination. 

The    conclusions,    accordingly,    to 
'  frhioh  Mr  Alison's  System  of  Taste 
I  ieodfly  are  those  most  fitted  to  elevate 
'  our  oonoeptions  of  the  Divine  Benefi* 
cenoe ;  and  the  frame  of  mind  which 
it  is  the  olyect  of  his  work  to  produce 
16  that  whicli  leads  to  profound  and 
Kinoere  devotion.     It  is  his  object  to 
'  mingle  religion    with  the  finest  and 
'  the  most  deughti\il  feelings  of  our  na- 
,«ure,  to  lead  fVum  the  contemplation 
[•f  the  beanty  of  external  objects  to  the 
invisible  Mind,  of  whose  varietl  attri- 
butes they  are  all  expressive,  and  tluis, 
h\  the  gratification  of  the  purest  cn- 
I  }oymentB  of  which  we  are  susceptible, 
to  lay  tlie  founilutions  of  an  early  and 
fe  manly  piety.      It  is  his  object  to  af- 
ford the  key  which  can  interpret  the 
great    system    of   material    signs    in 
M'hich  we  reside,  and  "  to  represent 
the  world  which  ive  inhabit,  not  as  the 
Abode  only  of  human  cares,  or  human 
'  joys,  but  as  the  temple  of  the  living 
God,  in  which  praise  is  due,  and  where 
■ervice  is  to  be  performed."* 

Such  having  been  the  eye  with  which 
he  ha»l  been  accustomed  to  observe  the 
material  world,  he  appears,  in  his  re* 
ligiouB  instructions,  to  have  aimed  at 
giving  the  counterpart  of  the  same 
system.  As  he  had  endeavoured  to 
lead  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
pand  or  the  bcautifVil  in  nature  to  the 
habitual  adoration  of  the  great  Author 
of  Existence,  so  he  aimed,  in  his  reli' 
gitms  com]K>sition8,  at  mingling  the  Ba« 
cred  precepts  of  Christianity  with  the 
finest  feelings  and  most  amiable  sym* 
pathies  of  our  nature.  So  far  &om 
re^pording  revelation  as  derogatory  to, 
or  an  exception  from,  the  principles 
of  natuml  religion,  he  has  endeavour* 
ed  to  represent  it  as  a  port  of  the  same 
system  ;  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  nat- 
ural wants  and  expectations  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  as  allied,  both  in 
its  Spirit  awl  its  precepts,  to  every 
tlking  which  ia  most  lovely  or  delight- 
ful in  the  moral  world.  So  fhr  from 
thinking  that  the  sacred  function  of  a 
Christian  divine  ought  to  preclude  him 
iVom  expatiating  on  the  evidences  of 

*  Eeujw  on  Taste,  voL  iL  p.  447. 


Divine  Benevolence,   in  the 
the  external  universe,  and  in  tike  ( 
Btitution  of  the  human  roxd, 
have,  in  all  ages,  preseoted  themtthn 
to  the  minds  even  of  tuibapti^ed  men, 
Mr  Alison  seemi  to  think  tluit,  i<re> 
cisely  because  he  is  a  ClitistiiUi 
lie  is  entitled  to  enlarge 
with  a  higher  tone  of  authdritj 
with  a  deeper  conviction  of  their  I 
While  his  writings  breathe  ia  ( 
page  the  deepest  conviction  of  '* 
finite  superiority  of  Christianity  ( 
thing  which  the  unaided  wis' 
virtue  of  man  could  produce ; 
he  has  bent  the  whole  force  of  1 
nius   to  illustrate   the   imrac 
temporal  and  eternal  blessings 
its  precepts  have  confiiretl  upon  1 
he  has  yet  kept  himself  free  :" 
limited  view,  which  theexdusiv 
tt'mplalion  of  the  work  of  rede 
is  so  apt  to  produce  even  ia  supeiipil 
minds ;  and  which,   in  the  exapbatic 
language  of  Cudvrorth,  has  so  oAen 
led  the  wise  and  the  good  to  dwell  I 
only  on  the  laws  which  the  Deity  his 
written  on  tablets  of  stone,  to  the  et- 1 
elusion  of  those  which  he  has-  imprint' 
ed  in  no  l^s  indeUble  charactere  on  i 
every   human    heart.      Mr    Ahson'i' 
wriunga  ethibit  perhaps  more  Uun 
any  other  in  our  language,  the  happj 
union  of  the  tastes  produced  hy  tlicj 
study  of  the  greatest  works  of  i 
with  the  faith  which  has  been  f 
from  a  higher  source;    of  the 
lively    perception    of   the    beauty 
human  virtue,  with  tlie  firm  coavic*  I 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  Divine  'mitefi 
position;  of  the  warmest  aoUcikiii' 
for  the  temporal  happiness  of  man- 
kind,  with  the  deepest  gratitude  fol ' 
the  permission  to  indulge  those  Chris- 
tian hopes   which    "   tranaoend   tlie 
bounds  of  chance  and  time." 

It  was  the  well-known  glory  of  the 
Socratic  school  to  have  broAight  philo- 
sophy down  from  heaven  to  earth ; 
from  the  discussion  of  abstruse  or  acho- 
Ia.stic  subtleties  to  the  preoepta  which 
are  fitted  to  elevate  and  purify  the 
human  heart.  There  are  few  writers 
on  religion  to  whom  this  high  praise 
is  more  justly  due  than  to  the  author 
whom  we  are  considering.  Many  other 
writers  in  every  country  had  shewn 
the  application  of  Christianity  to  the 
moral  government  of  life ;  and  Dr 
Bluir,  in  particular,  in  his  simple  but 
beautiful  sermons,  had  brought  it  honie 
to  every  family,  and  applied  its  heal- 
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ifll^  ,  .   .:  to  every  scene  of  domes* 

tic  But   till    Mr  Alison's 

■rmions  were  published)  the  finer  ana- 
loi^e*  ot  religion  were  but  imperfectly 
ilfrelopi.'d  ;  it^i  alliance  was  not  fully 
ileiuoafttrated  with  the  warm  c{iuBion» 
of  natural  devotion  ;  nor  were  the 
fitelingB  which  arise  fiom  tlic  contcm- 

Clatiou  of  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
lended  with  tlie  religion  which  was 
Uught  by  its  Dirine  Creator.  Every 
nmo  of  a  pious  and  a  cultivated  tnind 
had  felt,  to  a  certain  degree,  this  syni' 


the  observances  of  religion,  or  attend- 
ing them  only  for  the  sake  (as  they 
express  it)  of' example ; — an  extraordi- 
nary doctrine,  as  if  devotion  were  not 
iis  indispensable  to  the  rich  as  to  the 
poor. 

It  is  a  striking  and  characteristic 
excellence  of  Mr  Alison's  sermons,  on 
the  other  liand,  that  they  are  utterly 
free  of  all  professional  peculiarity,  both 
in  thought  and  expression  ;  that  they 
are  composed  by  one  who  is  alive  to 
every  rciinement  of  taste  to  which  the 


Mtby,  but  no  writer  had  traced  its  in-    most  cultivated  mind  can  aspire,  and 


|.      iliience,  or  illustrated  its  importance. 
K       It  hanpened,  accordingly,  but  too 
^B  flrtiiuently,  particularly  in  this  coun- 
ts dy,  ilial  the  habits   of  a  refined  or 
^m  damcal  education  led  to  the  gradual 
^  Delect  of  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
Its  precepts  were  not  openly  violat- 
ed by  such  persons,   nor  its  obser\'- 
snfles    publicly     neglected,     but     itfi 
spirit  was  gradually  forgotten.     Men 
or  genitis,  or  men  of  the  world,  coti- 
«       tinaed  perhaps  an  outward  observance 
h  of  the  forms  of  religion,  but  it  ceased 
H  to  haTc  a  hold  of  their  afiections  or 
H  (bar  heart.    It  formed  no  part  of  their 
H  Mcret  meditation ;  it  was  adhered  to 
"   fiom  a  sense  of  duty,  or  the  influence 
of  hal)it,  but  not  from  voluntary  choice ; 
ttad  ^e  religion  o^'  such  men  became 
the  sobyection  uf  the  bondsmen,  not 
ike  glorious  liWrty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
If  we  contempLitc  the  system   of 
Chriktianity  ns  it  was  delivered  by  its 
Drrine  Author,  such  an  effect  may  well 
a^ilOBi  surprising ;  but  it  becomes  less 
CBlraonliDary  when  the  tenor  of  the 
f^ter  part  of  religious  writings  is 
considered.     The  habits  of  a  clerical 
ednoatioii,    joined    to  the  continued 
Mwly  of  religious  writings,  habituates 
the  mind  to  a  certain  set  of  image.s,  a 
oertiiiti  train  of  ideas,  and  a  peculiar 
haguage,   wliich  differs  widely  from 
what  men  are  accustomed  to  in  ordi- 
nary Ulb.    The   images,  accordingly, 
OB  which  religious  writers  frequently 
dwell,   and  tlie  language  which  they 
cmpliOy,  bate  assiuueila  certain  jtarticu- 
lar  ana  professional  cast,  which  dimi- 
Bichft,  to  an  amazing  degree,  its  influ- 
ence, or  its  reception,  among  the  more 
CttlUvatt-d  ranks  of  society.     It  is  to 
ihia  cause,  we  are  p«rsuad»i,  in  a  great 
mcainre,  that  the  indifference  of  so 
nunv  uf  the  higher  classes  to  the  study 
of  rt-Iigion  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and  that 
we  so  often  see  men,  even  of  unblcm- 
iibcd  livvs>  either  oi>cnly  neglecting 


written  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  to 
wliich  the  most  learned  reader  will 
hardly  find  a  parallel.  The  precepts 
of  religion  here  appear  clothctl  in  all 
the  charms  which  befit  the  internal 
beauty  which  they  possess  ;  and  the 
pious  reader  rejoices  to  find  one  writer 
who  has  at  last  united  the  simplicity 
of  Christianity  to  the  finest  quahties 
of  taste  and  feehng ;  and  narrated  the 
incidents  of  our  Saviouir's  life,  witli 
the  eloquence  which  has  so  of^eu  been 
exerted  ou  the  history  of  human  grrat- 
ncss. 

When  the  rival  goddesses  of  Virtue 
and  Pleasure  stood  before  the  infant 
Hercules,  the  philosopher  of  Athens 
tells  us,  that  the  former  was  clothetl 
in  simple  colours,  and  her  countenance 
wore  a  severe  expression,  while  the 
latter  was  arrayed  in  ull  the  charms 
which  could  seduce  an  infant  fancy ; 
and  the  fable  liefittcd  the  stern  char- 
acter of  ancient  Virtue  ;  when  the  in- 
dividual was  thrown  upon  the  native 
re&ources  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
duty  of  the  philosopher  was  to  pre[>are 
it  for  the  sufi'erings  or  the  hartlships 
which,  in  the  fortune  of  life,  it  miglu 
be  doomed  to  sustain.  Unaided  by 
the  influence  of  divine  mercy  which 
has  since  been  manifested  iii  the  Gos- 
pel, the  citixen  of  Greece  or  Uoroe 
sought,  in  tlie  vigour  of  hi.sown  mind, 
that  support  which  the  Christian  de- 
rives from  the  consolations  of  his  reli- 
gion. The  life  of  the  roost  ilistinguish- 
c'd  of  the  ancients  was  a  continual  pre- 
paration for  death,  and  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  philosophy  to  bardeu  the 
mind  for  the  sufferings  which  are  in- 
cidental to  our  nature,  and  were  pecu- 
harly  to  be  apprehended  from  the  titatc 
of  society  which  then  existed.  '*  As  an 
American  savage,"  says  Mr  Smith, 
"  preporiB  his  death  song,  and  consi- 
ders how  he  should  act  wlien  he  falls 
into  the  hands  uf  bis  eneniica,  and  Is 
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his  object  to  shew,  in  the  next  place, 
that  the  religion  of  the  gospel  ia  alone 
.fitted  to  gratify  tlicse  hopes  and  satis- 
fy tiiis  expectation  ;  that  wherever  it 
lit  spread  it  h<tt  salisjied  the  anxious 
i  desire*  of  our  nature,  and  that  tdl  that 
[«e  can  wish  for  the  future  pros^ierity 
\9S  mankind  is,  that  they  may  feel 
lits  sijirit  and  obey  its  precepts.  '*  What 
[ivouJcl  you,"  said  Socrates  to  Euthy- 
|denius,    afler    enforcing     the    orgu* 

nents  of  natural  religion  with  a  per- 
nye  force  which  no  Eub&e<iuent 
rwrit«r  has  exccUeil, — "  what  would 
fyou,  that  the  gods  should  do  for  man 
Ijnore  than  they  have  done,  to  evince 
1  their  goodness  and  benevolence  to- 
rwards  men."     "  I  would,"  replied  he, 

'M«/  thetf  woutil  send  tucft  a  man  from 

eatvn  to  leach  «j  their  wHl."  It  was 
llbe  prayer  of  the  sublimeet  of  heathen 
philo«o[>hera,*  that  the  human  race 
might  one  day  receive  information  from 
above  on  those  subjects  which  are  bo> 
yond  the  reach  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, but  on  which  it  dwelt  with  so 
unceasing  and  moumf\il  an  anxiety. 
It  is  on  this  want  and  craving  of  un- 
aided reason  tliat  Mr  Alison's  argu- 
ment is  founded ;  and  to  those  who 
pursue  the  path  of  his  inquiry,  there 
is  no  subject  of  human  contemplation 
which  affonls  room  for  more  lolly  or 
consoling  thought. 

Ia  these  sermous  likewise,  IMr  Alison 
reverts  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  i>eo- 
ple,  and  illustrates  with  peculiar  force 
the  strong  and  irresistible  argument 
which  it  affords  of  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion. He  pourtrays  the  long  line  of 
prophecy  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour  is  distinctly  foretold  ;  and, 
comparing  these  prophecies  witli  tlic 
history  of  his  life,  he  gives  u  weight 
to  the  evidence  of  our  faith  which  be- 
longs to  no  other  religion,  and  can  be 
claimed  by  no  other  subject  of  human 
belief.  From  the  history  of  ancient 
times,  he  traces  the  system  of  diriue 
mercy  through  the  ages  which  have 
succeeded  our  Saviour's  death  ;  he  fol- 
lows it  through  all  the  persecutions  of 
the  infbnt  church,  and  all  the  dtri.sion 
of  heathen  philosophy,  till  it  ascended 
the  impt'rial  throne,  and  was  proclaim- 
ed as  the  faith  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Upon  the  overthrow  of  this  empire, 
he  dwells  on  the  reception  of  the  same 
faith    by  the   barbarous  nations  who 

•  Plato. 
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settled  among  its  ruins;  and  whoi 
while  they  despised  an<l  dest/oyeil 
whatever  else  bi'longe«l  to  the  conquof' 
ed  people,  embraced  only  the  rdigien 
which  they  professed.  He  traces 
influence  of  the  same  fiuth  in  modem 
tiroes— in  the  destruction  of  domestic 
sbvery — in  the  purity  oS  private 
morals,  and  the  humanity  of  public 
war ;  and  especially  marks  the  eflfeet 
of  the  gospel  which  was  preached  oa* 
to  the  poor  in  the  elevation  and  iii- 
fitructlon  ftf  ihc  great  body  of  liu: 
people.  The  Evidences  of  Chri«tiao> 
ity,  therefore,  are  as  various  £r«tn  ila 
progress  as  {torn  the  prophecy  whicli< 
precedcil  it ;  and  the  consequences  by 
which  it  has  been  attended  must  be 
imputed  either  to  the  immediate  agen- 
cy of  l*rovidence,  or  to  the  adaptation 
of  revelation  to  the  human  mind,  by 
the  same  Almighty  hand  which  form* 
ed  it. 

In  these  fbur  sermons,  which  fbcin 
the  outline  of  a  great  work,  the  powers 
of  a  philosophic  mind,  and  the  graces 
of  a  refined  taste,  are  joined  to  the 
pious  spirit  of  a  Christian  instructor. 
They  arc  level  to  the  capacity  f^  the 
youthful  mind,  but  they  suggest  sub* 
jects  of  reflection  to  the  matnreat 
thought ;  nor  can  wc  find,  perhaps  in 
any  language,  so  beautifiil  oad  yet  so 
appropriate  a  combination,  as  is  hen 
presented  of  the  most  enlightened 
views  of  human  afihlrs,  with  the 
deepest  conviction  of  religious  truth. 

It  has  been  a  conunon  wcaknen, 
among  a  peculi.ir  description  of  divines, 
to  dwell  on  the  historical  or  external 
evidences  of  Christianity,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  which  arise  from  its 
nature  or  its  progress,  and  to  regard 
with  an  unfyiendly  eye  the  efforts  of 
all  who  rest  on  any  other  grounds  of 
belief.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  it  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
our  religion  that  it  is  supported  by  a 
variety  of  different  species  of  eviilcnce, 
suited  to  the  different  dispositions  of 
our  nature ;  and  that  the  Ieamc<l  and 
the  unlearned,  the  contemplative  and 
active,  find  alike  in  its  origin,  or  its 
progress,  something  whereon  they  may 
sincerely  build  their  faith.  Those 
whose  minds  ore  limited  to  the  obser- 
vation of  actual  occurrences,  will  al- 
ways be  partial  to  tlie  historical ;  and 
those  who  are  endowed  with  a  mure 
enlarged  or  philosophical  mind,  or 
who  have  been  habituatid  to  more 
extensive  views  of  human  ufiairs,  will 
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ever  we  direct  our  eye,  the  gloty  of  the  Lord 
seems  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  wutem  cover 
die  sea.  When  aatmno  cornet,  and  the 
annual  miracle  of  nature  is  corupleted,  it  ia 
die  appropriate  season  of  thankfulness  and 
praise.  The  heart  bends  widi  insrincdve 
gratitude  before  Him  whose  benevolence 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and  who,  from 
the  throne  of  glory,  yet  reiiicinberedi  die 
things  that  arc  in  heaven  and  eardi.  The 
season  of  winter  has  also  similar  instrtic- 
tioni:  to  the  thoughtfid  and  the  feeling 
mind  it  comes  not  without  a  blessing  upon ' 
its  winga ;  tmd  perhaps  die  noblest  lessons 
of  reli^on  are  to  be  learnt  amid  its  clouds 
and  storms," 

It  is  »o  the  elucidation  of  these 
beautiful  views  Ihot  these  four  ser- 
mons are  devoted ;  nor  are  we  any 
where  acquainted  with  a  finer  appli- 
cation of  the  spirit  of  devotion,  to  the 
chimgcs  which  we  observe  in  the  ma- 
terial world.  No  man  will  impress 
them  on  his  heart,  without  becoming 
both  happier  and  better — without  feel- 
ing warmer  gratitude  for  the  benefi- 
cence of  nature,  and  deeper  thankful- 
ness tor  the  means  of  knowing  the 
Author  of  this  beneficence  whieh  re- 
velation has  affbrdetl.  We  can  hard- 
ly help  envyini?,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
serve<l,  the  talentg  which  Mr  Alison 
has  displayed  on  this  subject,  and 
which  have  enabled  him  to  give,  iii ' 
the  same  discourses,  the  highest  grati- 
fications of  taste,  and  the  noblest  les- 
sons of  virtue. 

Nor  let  it  be  imaging  that  reflec- 
tions such  as  these  are  not  the  appro- 
priate theme  of  religiovis  instruction 
— that  they  do  not  form  the  fit  sub- 
ject of  Christian  meditation.  WHiat- 
cver  lends  our  minds  habitually  to  the 
Author  of  the  Universe;  —  whatever 
minf;les  the  voice  of  nature  with  the 
revelation  of  the  gospel ;— whatever 
teaches  us  to  see,  in  an  the  changes  of 
the  world,  the  varied  goodness  of  him, 
in  whom  "  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being," — brings  us  nearer  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
But  it  is  not  only  as  encouraging  a 
sincere  devotion,  that  these  reflections 
are  favo\irable  to  Christianity  ;  there 
is  something,  moreover,  pecvlmrly  al- 
lied to  its  spirit  in  snch  observations 
of  extt'rnal  nature.  When  our  Saviour 
prepared  himself  for  his  temptation, 
nis  agony,  and  death,  he  reiiret!  to 
the  wilderness  of  Judea,  to  inhale,  we 
may  venture  to  believe,  3  holier  spirit 
amidst  its  solitary  scenes,  and  to  ap- 
proach to  a  nearer  communion  with 
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works.     It  is  with   siniii  -  , 

and  to  worship  the  same  I'  Mtiit^r,  mat 
the  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
temple  of  nature  ;  and,  by  the  spirit 
of  his  religion,  there  is  a  language  in- 
fused into  the  objects  which  she  pre- 
sents, unknown  to  the  worshipper  of 
former  times.  To  oil  indeed  the  some 
objects  appear — tlie  same  sun  shines— 
the  same  heavens  are  open;  but  to 
the  Christian  alone  it  is  permitted  to 
know  the  Author  of  these  things  ;  to 
see  his  spirit  "  move  in  the  breeze  and 
blossom  in  the  spring  ;"  and  to  read, 
in  the  changes  which  occur  in  tlie 
material  world,  the  varied  expression 
of  eternal  love.  It  is  ftom  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  accordingly,  that 
the  key  has  been  given  to  the  signs  of 
nature.  It  was  only  when  the  Spirit 
of  C^  moved  on  the  face  ol^  the  deep, 
that  order  and  beauty  were  seen  in 
the  world. 

It  is,  accordingly,  p«'culiarly  well 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  beau/y 
of  nature,  as  felt  in  modem  times, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown 
to  tlie  writers  of  antiquity.  They 
described  occasionally  the  scenes  in 
"which  they  dwelt  j^  but,  if  we  except 
Virgil,  whose  gentle  mind  seems  to 
have  anticipated,  in  this  instance,  the 
influence  of  the  gospel,  never  with  any 
deep  feeling  of  their  beauty.  Then, 
as  now,  the  citadel  of  Athens  looked 
mwn  the  evening  sun,  and  her  temples 
flamed  in  his  setting  beam  ;  but  what 
Athenian  writer  crer  described  the 
matchless  glories  of  the  scene  ?  Then, 
OS  now,  the  silvery  clouds  of  the 
./Egean  Sea  rolled  round  her  verdant 
isles,  and  sported  in  the  azure  vault 
©f  heaven ;  but  what  Grecian  poet 
has  been  inspired  by  the  sight  ?  The 
Italian  lakes  spread  their  waves  be- 
neath a  cloudless  sky,  and  all  that  is 
lovely  in  nature  was  gathered  around 
them  ;  yet  even  Eustace  tells  us,  that 
a  few  detached  lines  is  all  that  is  left 
in  r^rd  to  them  by  the  Roman  poets. 
The  Alps  themselves, 
"  The  palocu)  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinuacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublinuty,  where  forms  and  foils 
The  avoloQcbe,  the  thunderbolt  of  ntow,*'— 
Even  these,  the  most  glorious  objects 
which  the  eye  of  man  can  behold, 
were  regarded  by  the  ancients  with 
sentiments  only  of  dismay  or  horror ; 
as  a  barrier  iroia  hostile  nations^  or  as 
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torch  of  rdigion  i 

ened  the  face  of 

not  the    langiinge 

nor  felt  that  holy  ?|jiiil  tvJucu  lo  „., 

Christian  gives  the  sublimity  of  tliMs 

scenes. 

"  ProcsenUorem  conipidmuf  DeUM 

Pit  invias  rupcs  fera  per  juga 

Clivosque  praeniptos,  sonantc* 

Inter  aquiu  Nenurun)  aqne  noctcm.' 

There  is  something,  therefore,  in 
Mr  Alison's  religious  reflections  on 
the  objects  or  the  changes  of  natur«i 
which  is  peculiarly  fitting  in  a  Chti»- 
tian  teacher.  ''  Behold  the  liliea  of 
the  field,"  savs  ova  Saviour,  "  tbqf 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  jet, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  Solomon  in  all 
his  pory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."  lu  these  woras  of  more  than 
human  beauty,  we  perceive  the  deep 
sense  which  He  entertained  of  the 
beauty  even  of  the  uunutesl  of  the 
worlu  of  nature.  If  the  admiratiooof 
external  objects  is  not  directly  rode 
the  object  of  his  precepts,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  allied  to  the  spirit 
of  religion  ;  it  springs  from  the  revp> 
lation  which  he  has  made,  and  grows 
with  thespirit  which  he  inculcates.  The 
cultivation  of  this  feeling,  we  may  sof" 
pose,  b  purposely  left  to  the  humui 
mind,  that  roan  may  be  induced  to  fol- 
low it  fVom  the  charms  which  novelty 
confers ;  and  the  sentiments  which  it 
awakens  are  not  expressly  eqjoincd, 
that  they  may  be  enjoyed  as  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion. VV'hile  they  seem,  however,  to 
spring  up  unbidden  in  the  mind,  they 
are  in  fact  produced  by  the  spirit  of 
religion  ;  and  those  who  imagine  that 
they  are  not  the  fit  subject  of  Chris* 
tian  instruction,  are  ignorant  of  the 
secret  workings,  and  finer  analogieBy 
of  the  faith  which  they  profess. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  fh>m  giving 
a  more  detailed  account  of  Mr  Alison^ 
general  sermons ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
noticing,  before  we  conclude,  thebeatv- 
tiful  Analysis  of  the  Lord's  Prmycr ; 
and  the  pious  and  elevated  view  of 
the  moral  and  religious  ends  of  know* 
ledge,  which  are  contained  in  the  ser^ 
mons  devoted  to  these  subjects.    The 
latter  was  addressed,  at  the  opening 
of  their  winter  studies,  to  the  young     j 
of  the  university  ;  and  it  is  with  joy  ■ 
that  we  there  Uliold  the  enlightened  ^ 
views  of  a  philosopher  combined  with 
the  devotion  of  a  Christian  teocher  ; 
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aiuan  of  nil  others  the  most  tie- 
;lldbl  to  the  ])iou8  mind,  but  which 
t  !if— ,-n-,-.  or  ilie  corruption 
ipi  often  destroyed. 

Wtfta'.".  '..^^^^  It  often  observed  as 
'■uUer  of  regret,  that  Jlr  Alison  has 
ao(  dwrlt  more  minutely  ou  the  doc- 
^na]  or  abstract  points  of  religion  ; 
nd  to  a  certain  extent  we  think  the 
darKe  well  founded,  in  regard  at  least 
to  tse  sermons  which  are  hitherto 
fMbtidltd.  The  author  indeed  seems 
fnAondly  impressed  with  the  truth 
«f  such  principles  himself ;  and  the 
BroBt  Christian  doctrines  of  the  fall  of 
nan,  of  the  atonement,  of  the  divinity 
«f  Christ,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  alluded  to  in  the 
■OBt  emphatic  terms,  in  numerous 
(WHges  o(  these  sermons,  fiut  tiiey 
are  in  general  only  alluded  to  ;  spoken 
of  ai  articles  of  faith  familiar  to  his 
haren,  but  not  dwelt  upon  as  the 
«iilg«cla  of  immediate  consideration. 
bi  tfak  respect  we  think  there  is  room 
far  addition  to  these  sermons ;  and  as 
we  anxiously  hope  that  JVIr  Alison  has 
lot  completed  his  publications,  we 
look  forward  with  anxiety  to  some 
nare  specific  information  on  these 
aMmentoua  topics. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr  Alison,  in 
■elfcting  the  branch  of  religious  in- 
■tructioo  on  which  he  has  principally 
has  chosen  the  department 
I  moat  suited  to  his  own  dis- 
and  we  doubt  not  that  he 
acted  under  the  conviction,  that, 
in  employiiig  the  peculiar  talent  com- 
■itted  to  \m  chai^,  he  has  exerted 
himself  in  the  most  beneficial  way  for 
the  progress  of  the  gospeL  We  are 
aware,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  clcrgy- 
mao  lo  make  his  ilock  devout  men, 
niher  than  expert  theologians;  tolc^d 

fn  by  persuasion  into  the  ways  of 
b,  mtlter  than  seek  to  subdue  them 
the  force  of  argument ;  and  that 
charm.'ter  of  eloquence  most  lictit> 
a  Christian  priest,  and  most  allied 
Inigaage  of  the  Author  of  our 
ia  Vaat  described  in  tlie  words  of 


woida  to  conquer  willing 

hMIlB,~ 

An4  make  pemuoion  do  ilie  work  of  fcar.^' 

We  ore  aware,   too,  that  it  is  the 

national  peculiarity  of  this  country  to 

A*i>"  ■'■■  ■       u-hand  too  exclusively  on 

th  or  metaphysical  parts  of 

(ion,  U)  liiu  neglect  of  those  reli- 

I  yitvii  and  ficUtigs  which  miuglc 
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themselves  witli  \h6  ordinary  concerns 
of  men,  and  influence  their  ordinarif 
conduct ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr 
Allison  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  dwell 
on  the  frelingi  of  devotion,  for  this 
very  reason,  that  the  tide  ran  so  vio- 
lently the  other  way. 

If  however,  we  ventured  to  difFa 
from  this  great  writer,  we  should  ob 
serve,  that  although  these  and  num^ 
bcrless  other  arguments  may  be  a<Kl 
duced  in  favour  of  the  style  of  reli^ 
gious  writing  which  he  has  adopted  j^ 
and  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that 
true  religion  consists  infinitely  more 
in  devotion  towards  God  and  good  will 
towards  men,  than  in  precise  opinions 
on  controverted  articles  of  faitn  j  yet 
that  the  consideration  of  such  points 
is  the  irresistible  bios  of  our  nature, 
and  that,  unless  it  had  been  the  lit 
subject  of  religious  instruction,  it 
would  not  have  formed  on  essential 
part  of  the  gosncl  system.  We  would 
observe,  too,  that  as  the  human  mind 
ia  prompted  by  an  instinctive  influence 
to  engage  in  such  dark  inquiries,  to 
leave  the  reader  or  the  hearer  without 
any  precise  or  definite  information,  it, 
to  leave  him  to  the  efforts  of  otheri^H 
who  may  lead  him  far  distant  indeed 
from  the  genuine  doctrines  «f  the 
Christian  faith.  We  doubt  not,  that 
in  the  sermons  which  Mr  Alison  has 
addressed  to  the  congregation,  he  has 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  great  principles 
of  this  faith ;  and  we  have  only  to 
hope,  therefore,  tliat  he  will  not  leave 
room  to  the  world,  who  do  not  belong 
to  that  congregation,  to  misunderstand 
the  principles  which  he  inculcates. 

In  justice  to  Mr  Alison,  however, 
we  must  observe,  that  in  one  great 
article  of  faith,  the  Mi  of  roan,  his 
principles  have  been  greatly  misre- 
presented. Numerous  passages  in 
every  part  of  his  writings  allude  to 
this  important  point ;  and  they  de- 
monstrate unequivocally  the  firm  ad- 
herence of  the  author  to  tlic  Christian 
system  on  this  subject.  Thus,  he 
speaks  everywhere  of  our  "  ruined 
nature," — of  "  our  fallen  nature,"' — 
of  "  the  remains  of  that  innocence  in 
which  man  was  originally  formed  ;" — 
expressions  precisely  analogous  to 
those  which  the  wisest  men  have  al- 
ways employed  when  treating  of  this 
matter.  It  is  true,  he  speaks  also, 
of)«n  in  the  same  page,  of  "  the  inno- 
cence of  youth," — of  the  mind  as  yet 
unadulterated  by  biuj— of  "  the  soul 


fresh  OS  it  csmes  (mm  ths  hatulfl  of 
its  Creator;'' — ^but  these  expressionB 
are  not  Id  the  snudlest  degree  inc(*u« 
tutent  with  the  ChrUtian  ducirioe  of 
the  fall  and  of  the  redfinptiouj  allud«d 
to  in  30  many  other  piurts  of  his  wri- 
tings. It  wUl  hardly  be  said,  that  in 
oar  Savioar's  words  there  is  any  con- 
tradictioB  on  thie  subject;  yet  while 
be  teUs  us,  on  the  one  bandj  that 
"  through  one  man  sin  come  into  the 
irorld,"  he  saysj  on  tile  otlier,  tliat 
*'  the  pure   in   heart  0Il^  .f 

God  ;"  and  "  Sutter  the  In  n 

to  come  unto  nie>  and  iuruiu  ku-iti 
not :  for  of  Euch  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  The  true  principle  which 
leconciles  this  se<:uiing  contradiction 
iBf  That  llu-  iiiiliv^.liiiil  ij  Lorn  innocent, 
bnt   wilh  >  to   evil.     He   h 

sot  actuaJi,  r.  -  ,  or  amenable  to 
punishinent,  before  bis  own  conduct 
Wgins  ;  but  he  contains  within  hin>« 
aelf  the  teeih  of  evil,  which,  when 
they  develope  themselves,  if  not 
checked  by  the  influence  of  rt-Ugion, 
or  pardoned  by  thu  mercy  of  the  He- 
Ueemer,  must  render  him  the  ot^tct 
{tf  the  divine  justice.  Such  seem«  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Alison  on  this 
(ubject;  end  it  is  a  doctrine  iu  strict 
unison  with  our  Saviour's  precqjt, 
and  with  the  greatest  divines  whom 
the  Church  of  Ejagiand  can  produce  : 
but  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit, 
that  he  should  have  explained  himself 
more  explicitly  on  the  subject,  and  not 
left  an  opening  for  cavil  or  misoon* 
struction  -on  so  fiindamcutal  mi  article 
of  our  religion. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  no- 
ticing the  political  sermont  which 
these  volunifs  contain ;  and  here  there 
iB  room  for  no  feclin}?  but  tlic  deepest 
had  the  most  unqualified  ndmiratton. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  so  fur  as  wc 
know,  ui  tlu-  whole  rang«  of  religious 
or  pohtical  writing,  so  fine  an  appUca- 
tion  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel  to  the 
jtolilical  duties  of  man,  or  so  sublime 
AS  instance  of  confidence  in  the  divine 
goodnem,  through  the  most  dark  and 
eventful  periods  of  modern  history. 
It  was  hia  fortune  to  be  called  upon  to 
^wly  the  principles  of  religion  to  the 
iBoutifial  eircumstancea  of  the  periotl 
'  m  wind)  be  wrote  ;  to  oddress  men 
'  9X1  the  coOBolttiow  or  the  hopes  which 
rehgion  afiMs  aoudtst  piiHtic^l  rais- 
jbrtunes ;  to  animate  them  to  the 
duties  wltich  bccnme  them  as  men  and 
u  Christians,  amidst  sufTixing,   dis- 


laufchl,! 


aster,  mxl  defeat.     In  the 
this  animating   duty,    he 
have  been  tnnaportcil  to  a 
of  thought  Mtd  a   iplendoor 
quence  abovt  himaeu;    and 
aomething,  accordingly, 
delightful  in   turning    to  bu 
after  reading  what   wna 
other  Bt&tesmen  or  divines  at  the 
period.      Wliile  ordinary    Bftcn 
only,  in  the  tremendoiu  oonvuliioiw 
which   then  agitated    the  world,  tlu, 
coiise<iuenoe8  of  the  neel 
wisdom,  or  the  t'ifectJB  It    ,  ! 

bin.itiona  ; — while  ordjimry  in 
were  whining  at  the  altar,  or 
like  the  Greeks  of  old,  for  divi 
terposilion,  while  Maliomct  was 
dering  at  ilieir  gates ; — he  alone 
with  the  Grecian  pliilosopher,  tliaitiw 
Deity  acts  in  human  atiklra  th 
tlie  i^ncy  of  valour  and  wisdom 
alone  saw,  in  all  the  misfortunes 
surrounded  us,  a  st««dy  system, 
the  march  of  an  invincible 
While  the  obseituioiu  clergy  wemlo* 
often  launching  aaathenna 
their  enemies,  yet  palliating  the  vioei 
of  those  in  authority  amon^  theoi* 
selves,  he  l>i>ldly  proclair  '  'i  iiises 
of  these  disasters  ;  he  ;  tiie 

political  sins  which  wcrt-  viifit«d  io 
other  countries  by  political  sufikriiig ; 
he  spoke  of  justice  and  hberty  ia  onr 
empire  as  the  only  secure  basis  of  d*« 
tional  defence.  Amidst  all  thv 
in  which  the  nations  of  the 
were  iovolvetl,  be  steadily  trual 
the  care  of  the  Divine  Provideticc^ 
acting  through  the  means  of  humai 
virtue ;  he  unceasingly  taught,  that 
its  WL»lom  was  from  "  possing  evil 
still  educing  good  ;"  he  pointed  con 
tinually  to  the  hand-writing  on  th* 
wall,  which  foretold  the  desirucliOA 
of  our  gigantic  foe.  liut  it  wus  not 
by  vain  sacrifices  or  imogitiiu-y  obhb* 
tions  that  this  glorious  recult  wus  to 
be  obtained  ;  not  ti^'  *'"'•-'-■-  nnd  pray* 
ing,  when  the  pin  t  our  OM 

wax  come  upon  u.  ,  1  ...  by  timely 
sacrifices  and  sincere  rcfbmintion  ;  hf 
trusting  in  the  divine  mercy  protect* 
ing  the  side  of  valour  and  justice  j  by 
going  forth  to  the  combat  with  the 
subhrne  feeling  of  (he  Grecian  hero, 
"  The  best  of  omens  ia  the  cuuk  ol 
fi:ee«lom." 

Filled  with    thia   holy   spirit,  anil 
animated  by  this  sublime    convirtiou 

"  Plutatch. 


1        „ 

•1 


Om  ihe  Pulpit  Elcxjuetiee  oj  Seothmd. 


Bfra^sfWpCTinten<knce  of  Pro- 
Oe,  this  pT«at  writer  jireserved 
une  U>D«  iLrough  all  the  political 
;es  of  that  eventful  period.  Uii- 
i  by  victory,  unsubdued  by  de- 
be  spoke  the  ume  language  for 
nr  jtan :  in  adversity  inctilcating 
(enoe  and  hope,  in  proeperity 
Ittii^  gratitude  and  devotion.  Du- 
^kriod  in  which  party  violence 
HUi  une.vamplcd  rancour  in  this 
^K  lie  preserved  a  steady  uude- 
HjDur&e,  equally  removed  from 
j^adulation  on  the  one  hand, 
^ID  republicanism  on  tlie  other. 

RDpresKd  with  the  import- 
le  grMt  principles  of  public 
hicn  bent  the  minister  of 
eligion  which  was  preached  unto 
}tm ;  ardently  attaclied  to  the 
Hnd  elevaliuu  of  tlie  great  body 
PKl>lc,  by  whuse  resignation  the 
itrui^le  wliicb  he  witnessed  wus 
■■d;  be  yet  held  in  deserved 
^Km  the  progren  of  that  im- 
^■rcr  which  protkned  the  names 
^V  and  freedom — which  sjwke 
^K  the  cottage  when  there  was 

^B  the  triumph  of  this  power, 
B^me  when  no  hope  appeared 
tbrtuneeol^  mankind,  he  steadily 
Id  it-  —  -"hing  tall,  and  pjint- 
tlic  by  which  it  was  to 

ertli.i..i...  '  There  is  a  limit," 
•  his  owu  words,  "  to  human 
ng  ;  Mid  there  is  an  hour  in 
^on  when  resulution  springs 
Xecpoir.  To  that  hour,  to  that 
log  hour^  time  and  nature  are 
tehing.  Unmarked  as  it  may  be 
^^^  blaze  of  wihtary  glory,  the 
^kld  is  yet  writing  on  the  wall 
Bt^nce  of  its  doom ;  and  how- 
may  be  its  arrival,  the  hour 
~i]y  approaching,  when  evil 
ercome  with  goo4.l,  and  when 
fan  injured  world  will 
eart,  otid  by  one  con- 
throw  off  the  load  that 
HMWMed  it."  And  when  nt  laat 
dous  power  was  destroyed  ; 
people  of  Europe  rose  tri- 
over  the  armies  which  had 
them,  his  joy  was  not  the 
of  humaa  strength,  or  the 
hiuaao  power :  it  was  the 
of  reli^oua  courage, 
atitude  of  arden  t  pbi- 
hynin  of  the  taithfiil. 
Lord  God  omnipotent 
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We  read  with  delight  of  the  con- 
stancy of  ancient  Home,  amidst  the 
struggles  of  her  infant  state ;  ami  the 
youth  of  our  people  learn  from  Ilegulus 
and  Cincinnatus  the  examples  of  un- 
subdued virtue,  the  grandeur  of  un- 
shaken devotion  to  our  country-  It  is 
with  similar  teeUngs,  and  to  inhale  « 
still  purer  spirit,  that  future  ages  will 
turn  to  the  record  of  our  times  which 
these  memorable  sermons  have  fur- 
nished. To  the  heathen  world  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  was 
unknown:  the  patriots  of  ancient  days 
rested  on  themselves  alone:  it  was  the 
boast  of  their  virtue,  that  if  the  world 
itself  was  destroyed,  the  good  man 
would  stand  fearless  amid  its  ruins. 
Such  feelings,  however  sublime  in 
themselves,  or  fitting  in  tliusu  who 
worshipjHHl  "  the  Unknown  God,"  arc 
not  the  feelings  with  which  u  Christian 
patriot  should  regard  the  fortunes  of 
mankind.  He  is  permittetl  to  approach 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  to 
know  that  all  things  are  ordered  by 
him  for  the  good  of  man  ;  that  in  the 
system  of  his  government  there  is  nei- 
toer  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing ;  and  that  his  power  rides  in  wlmt 
to  us  seems  chance  and  fate,  an  in  the 
whirlwind  and  the  storm.  Amidst 
the  disasters  of  time,  or  the  ftUl  of  na^ 
tions,  it  is  his  duty  to  cling  closer  and 
closer  to  the  faith  in  wliich  he  was 
baptized;  to  rely  on  the  wisdom  of 
Him  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps; 
and  to  see,  through  all  the  clouds  in 
whicll  this  lower  world  is  wrupi)cd, 
that  Eternal  Sun  which  makes  thein 
all  the  instruments  of  future  good.  It 
is  tliis  feeling  which  these  sermons 
inculcate;  it  is  this  holy  confidence 
which  they  have  taught.  It,  in  the 
revolutions  of  time,  difficulties  or  mis- 
fortiuies  are  again  to  belall  our  couoa 
try,  it  is  to  them  that  our  postcrife] 
will  turn,  to  know  in  whatspirit  (heir ' 
ancestors  have  conquered,  and  in  what 
ftiith  their  fathers  have  died.  And  if 
they  be  the  fit  descendants  of  a  peo- 
ple who,  during  the  perils  of  our  owa^ 
times,  have  noblv  rauintained  thei? 
character  for  freetlom,  for  valour,  and 
for  piety,  they  will  ask  no  other  cou 
solalion  in  misfortune,  uud  uo  oih« 
support  in  adversity,  than  the  mein« 
rable  words  of  Scripture  with  wliic 
Mr  Alison  began  and  ended  his  poll* 
tical  exhortations:  •'  There  are  nian]^_ 
devices  in  mau's  heart :  but  tliC  eouiw' 
ijei  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand.' 
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Maht  yean  ago.  Colonel  Imrie,  well 
known  to  the  public  by  bU  mineralogical 
memoirs  in  ihe  Traosactions  of  the  RojrkI 
Sodety  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Wemenan 
Natural  History  Society,  visited  Greece  and 
the  Greek  idaails,  wilJi  il»e  view  of  studying 
their  antiquities  and  natural  history.  He 
facMiKht  With  him  from  thew  daadcal  regiona 
a  Tmable  coUectioa  of  oiinemU  and  moim- 
uitt  n>cks»  all  of  which  he  hat  patiiotically 
ptcMDted  to  ihe  museum  of  the  Univertity 
of  Edinbtirgh.  This  interestiiig  donation  is 
Mcompanied  with  a  nuignificenUy  printed 
geological  description  of  Greece,  and  engra- 
vings of  Grecian  scenery,  executed  in  the 
Invest  style  by  an  excellent  artist,  after  the 
ricetches  of  the  ColooeL 

For  many  years  past,  all  tlie  trap  rocks 
in  Italy  have  been  described  aa  lavas,  and 
Rcarcely  a  comer  of  that  country  but  what 
has  been  maintained  to  exhibit  traces  of  vol- 
canic action.    The  writings  of  Strange,  Ha- 
milton, Tbomson,  and  DrcLilac,  have  tnain- 
k  contributed  to  this  erroneous  view.     But 
I  Vie  scholar!)  of  Werner,  with  more  science 
land  acuteness  of  observation,  are  now  ex- 
lamining  and  describing  that  classical  coun- 
[txy;  and  the  writings  of  Brocchi,  V'illani, 
Von  Buch,  Borkowsky,  Du  Rio,  &c.  are 
I  proving,  that  many  of  tliese  volcanic  dts- 
.  tiicts  have  no  appearance  of  having  suffer- 
cd  from  the  action  of  volcanoes,  and  that  the 
^'lavat  of  Breislac,  &.c  are  mere  varieties  of 
'trap  rocka. 

Dr  Bdmonstone  has  ready  for  the  press  a 
aeooDd  edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Bbctland  Islands.  It  will  be  illustrated 
I '  with  a  series  of  beautiful  plates  of  the  mag- 
nilicetit  and  striking  scenery  of  that  remote, 
■Itliough  interesting,  portion  of  the  Britbh 
empire. 

Dr  Murray  of  Edinburgh  has  just  csc< 
culcd  a  series  of  experiments  that  appear  to 
overthrow  tlie  new  views  in  regard  to  the 
muriatic  add,  published  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
■id  adopted  I7  all  tlte  other  chemists  in 
Boiope. 

The  cdebrated  chemist  Berzclius  has 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility  by  tlte 
king  of  Sweden,  on  account  (^  his  great 
talents  as  a  chemical  philosopher.  This 
honour  is  the  mure  remarkable,  as  sdcDtiiic 
men  are  rarely  rewarded  by  such  marks  of 
royal  favour. 

The  geoliMical  structure  of  many  dis- 
tricts in  Scotund  has  been  cKamiued  and 
explained  by  the  members  of  tlie  Wenierian 
and  Geologicai  Societies.  These  interesting 
descriptions  have  excited  the  particular  at- 
tention of  foreign  mineralogists  ;  and  a- 
mongst  tliose  stmngers  who  have  traversed 
ScotUnd,  Willi  tlic  view  of  studying  its 
hi^Iy  curious  Miucturc,  one  of  the  most 


is  tiw  Baron  Von  Bach, 
diatiitgiiiabed  naturalist  is,  wc  undent 
oigaged  on    a    work    illustrative  of 
geognosy  of  Scotland;  and  Profesaor  Nocks 
of  Geneva,  a  pupil  of  Profcasor  Janesoa% 
is  DPw  pubUshing  in  Geneva  a  work  oo  tiM 
mineralogy  of  tlie  Hebrides;  nml  i)r  Bonn'- 
who  also  received  bis  minei 
tion  in  the  University  of  K^.        :^  , 
present  employed  in  Paris  wiili  a  work  on 
the  mineralogy  of  Scotland. 

Conchology,  or  the  natural  bistny  «f 
shells,  has  of  late  yean  become  a  vtxy  gen»i 
ral  object  of  study.     Formerly  this  teaiMfe 
of  natural  history  was  viewed  as  of  very  io- 
ferior  importance,  and  as  little  more  than  s 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  namral  objects  of 
no  great  interest.   But  the  connexion  of  con- 
choTogy  with  geognosy,  as  tnoed  ont  by 
Werner,  has  dirocted  the  attentum  of  all 
gei^iogista  to  tliis  subject.     Works  on  ahefls 
are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  yet  «« 
still  want  a  good  elementary  work  in  iheKng- 
lisli  language.     It  will  however  require  do 
ordinary  talent  to  execute  well,  and  in  a  i 
tistactory  manner,  such  a  work.     Much  re- 
mains tu  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  tlie 
descriptive   language  of  concbology,  and 
mote  in  drawing  up  and  fixing  th«  spedfic 
charocten.      The  descriptions  of  me  late 
Colonel  Montague  are  in  many  respects  t 
cellent,  but  arc  too  long,  too  minute,  and 
not   sufficiently  discriminative.      Those  of 
otiier    conchologists,   again,  are  too   con- 
cise to  be  uscfuL     The  coloured  6gtucs  of 
the  imcdes,  in  general,  do  not  accord  with 
the  descriptiong,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
a  new  and  more  extended  nomenclature  of 
colours  than  is  at  present  used  by  oondM>- 
logists. 

The  parallfl  roadt  in  Glen  Roy,  Well 
known  to  travellers,  have  of  late  yean  en-> 
gaged  the  particulnr  attenrion  of  some  ab« 
serverB.  Dr  MacuUodi  lim  jui>t  publislied 
a  very  long  memoir  illustrative  of  their  ap- 
pearance and  formation,  and  a  gentleman 
of  tliis  country  has  read  before  the  Royat 
Society  of  Edmburgh  a  paper  on  the  same' 
subject.  It  has  always  appeared  to  ns  rathet 
surprising,  that  these  roads,  or  natural  ter^ 
races,  should  be  viewed  as  wonders,  when 
it  ought  to  be  known  tliat  they  are  not  un- 
common, and  that  the  theory  of  their  for» 
mation  is  as  ample  and  obvious  as  that  of 
an  alluvial  terrace  on  tlie  bank  of  a  lake  or 
the  side  of  a  river.  Aniiquariaas  isontend' 
that  they  arc  the  works  of  art — ^poets,  tha 
they  are  the  mighty  doings  of  their  fanded* 
heroes  of  former  times ;  others,  with  grsvev 
pretensions,  insinuate  that  they  may  be  na-' 
tural  ledges  of  8oli<l  rock ;  and  some  phi« 
losophcn,  having  joined  issue  witli  the  aiiti* 
iiuttries,  aeiiously  believe  them  to  be  Uic  re* 
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asi 


■  vi/  irorfe  of  art  executed 
r^  when  they  were  naked, 
eri  in  tltrr  skins. 

ice,  and  aim  in  Germany,  there 
\j  nuintula  or  elementary  treatises 
■Dd  of  the*e  the  most  esteemed 
Bliimenbach,  which  has 
nine  editions.  In  ttiis  coun- 
ly  demeniary  treatise  is  that  of 
art,  entitled  *'  Elements  of  Zoolo< 
hidi,  although  an  excellent  work, 
realJR."  our  idea  of  a  purely  cle- 
trottite.  A  work  like  that  of  Blu< 
,''&  is  therefore  still  n  desideratum  in 
The  Prote«sor  of  Natund  His- 
the  University  of  Kdinhurgh  haa,  in 
res,  frequency  intimated  Ids  inten- 
of  publishing  a  'manual  of  Zoology  ; 
tut  we  suspect,  from  his  numerous  avoca- 
doos,  that  this  promise  is  not  likely  toon  to 
ftjfilled.  We  would  therefore  earnestly 
nd  the  execution  of  such  a  work 
who  are  tlioroughly  actjuainted 
LufCuage  used  in  the  description  of 
and  who  besides  are  well  versed  in 
iples  of  zoological  arrangement, 
even  tnese  important  qualifications  oic 
HA  aU  which  are  requited  from  those  who 
k  in  such  an  undertaking ;  they 
be  potMisaed  of  a  well- arranged 
of  Ml  the  facts  of  zoology,  and 
ids  must  be  duly  eidightened  with 
of  general  science,  and  widi  the 
aoatoiny  and  physiology.  But  they 
■But  be  nreftil  to  abstain  from  all  indid- 
^peace  in  the  (iincies  of  anatomists,  and  the 

'  -   of  physiologists,   which  are  only 

by  Uie  extmvagancies  of  those  who 
~  theories  of  the  earth  and  bcliere 
tell  us  how  the  world  was  ereated. 
barometer  was  exhibited  to  the 
of  Fnnce  by  M.  Gay  Lusssc,  but 
have  not  seen  any  account  of  its  con- 


In  M<  Laplace's  Memoir  on  the  Velocity 
Sonod,  latdy  ratd  before  the  Institute, 
hai  ihewB,  that  the  Velocity  of  soimd  in 
wucr  it  4^  times  greater  than  in  air. 
It  appe&n  from  the  experiments  of  Messrs 
'.  Woeeler  and  Company,  that  by  exposing 
MSBon  malt  to  the  temperature  of  about 
}BBP  at  Fahnnh^  in  close  vessels,  it  ac> 
ft  dark  chocolate  brown  colour,  and 
»  to  soluble  in  either  hot  or  cold 
that  when  it  is  mixed  witli  pidc 
(ebIi,  in  the  proportion  of  l>60th,  it  com- 
luuateates  to  the  liquor  the  perfect  colour 
MmI  flavour  of  potter.  A  patent  has  been 
out  for  uiit  method  of  drying  and 

_  malt. 

tiodetstand  that  the  new  patent  in- 

it  invented  by    Dr    Brewfter,   and 

the  Kaleidftscupe.  is  now  manufac- 

luting  by  Messrs  Binglcy  and  Son  of  Dir- 

ntagham,  and  by  Mr  Huthven  of  Edin- 

and  will  be  ready  early  in  January. 

c  copv  tlic  tollowing  from  that  excel- 

B  .rtucte«l  paper.  The  JEdin- 


'*  Mr  Wilkie,  the  celebrated  artist,  has 
lately  made  a  painting  of  Mr  Walter  Scott 
and  his  family.  Ybc  anangement  of  the 
figures  can  hardly  be  said  to  oompoee  • 
story ;  neither  is  it  like  that  of  the  worthy 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  his  household,  oiF 
whom,  if  we  recollect  aright,  eacli  mdivi* 
dual  looked  stately  forth,  in  the  tolittide  of 
his  own  imagination.  This  Httle  piece* 
though  it  does  not  tell  a  tale,  comprises  « 
very  "pleasing  and  interesting  groupe.  The 
Bard  himself  is  seated  in  a  familiar  attitude 
on  a  bank,  in  the  exact  coftmne  in  which  he 
pcrombulates  the  hills  and  dales  o(  his 
e$it.-itc,  viz.  a  short  jacket,  leather  gaiters^ 
and  large  white  hat,  with  a  dog-whLitle 
suspended  roimd  his  neck,  and  a  huge 
oaken  towel  in  his  hand.  Behind  him,  on 
the  right,  are  seen  Mrs  Scott,  as  a  cottage 
matron,  and  her  daughters,  two  yomt)? 
ladies  rising  into  the  bloom  of  life,  attired 
as  ewe-milkers  ;  on  the  left  is  an  admir^le 
grmipe,  consisting  of  Captain  Fergmon,  an 
early  and  valued  friend  of  Mr  Scott's — M» 
Waiter  and  Mr  Charles  Scott,  his  sons— 
and  a  fine  old  rosy  peasant,  an  appendage 
of  the  family.  Mr  Scott's  gigantic  stag 
greyhound,  Maida  (widi  a  dash  of  the 
bloodhound  in  him),  occupies  the  fare- 
ground,  with  gome  leas  important  flgoiea. 

"  We  are  well  acquainted  with  aB  the 
persons  composing  this  interesting  groape, 
and  can  testify  to  the  extraordinary  truth 
of  the  likenesses,  more  partindarly  of  that 
of  tlie  princi^  figure-  Ft  has  nothing  of 
the  fine  poetical  tone  which  Mr  Raebum 
has  given  so  admirably  ;  but  we  have  seen 
no  painting  which  places  the  individual,  in 
his  cvcnj-day  feelings,  so  completely  bdfoce 
the  spectator. 

"  The  painting  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Scott,  and  is  not,  we  bcUeve,  entirely 
finished.  When  completed,  we  hope  an 
engraving  will  be  made  fttmi  it," 

An  ingenious  instrument  has  lately  been 
examined  by  a  number  of  Gcndcmen  in 
Glasgow.   We  are  requested  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing certificate  of  its  uscfidness  : —  "  M» 
Hunter,  of  Edinbu^h,  has  invented  an  in- 
strument which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
navigator.      From  two  altitudes  of  the  suija 
and  the  interval  of  time  between  the  obteiw 
vations,    he    can    determine,    within    five 
minutes  after  the  second  observation,   the 
latitude  of  the  place,  the  hour  from  noon^ 
and  the  variation  of  the  compass.     Accords 
ing  to  tike  common  form  of  calculation  for  , 
double  aldtttdes.  the  latitude  by  account  it. 
supposed  to  be  known,  which,  in  the  uie  oCl 
this  instnunent,  is  not  necessary.     I  hav^  I 
tried  it  in  several   examples,    and   alway*.] 
found  the  results  very  near  the  truth, 
a  vessel  was  driven   from  her  course  by] 
storms  or  by  currents,  if  the  reckoning  wae  I 
altogether  lost,  and  the  mariner  could  not  | 
get  a  meridian  observation,  with  this  instru*  i 
meat  and  a  chronometer,  he  coidd,  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  second  observation,  ascer- 
tain hi*  posicion  on  the  ocean  with  ncco- 
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An  iDvendon  of  lo  mneb  ndlity  in 

idM  H  worcliT  of  cnooungeoieiit  from 

tconeemcd  in  the  oommeiw  of  ttie  ooun- 

J.  Cl09«. 

"GUn^w  Obtrrvatnry,  3d  Dec.  1617." 
'  Mr  Adibiuy  hu  invented  aa  instrument 
fbr  jmnctxtring  the  drum  of  the  ear,  in  cue* 
of  aeafnfoi ;  ami  two  imtacon  are  recorded 
in  wbkh  he  has  operated  socccMfuUj  {  the 
individuala  were  imuietliaielj^  restored  to 
kcarinf;.  WiQ  the  opemtion  be  pennanent* 
ly  bettcficiol  ? 

The  eanstniction  and  properties  of  Bra> 
imdi'i  r«tent  Lock,  in  which  the  confidence 
ei'  the  public  h«»  so  long  reposed,  having  be- 
come n  subject  of  disciuaion  at  the  meetings 
of  the  lluyol  Institation,  Mr  Bramah  ot- 
tcndcd,  and  leat  a  Lir^  model,  explanatory 
•f  the  principle*  of  hi«  lute  fothcr's  lock, 
and  Iris  own  improvetsic-tits  uptin  it.  to  tlie 
imtituttun :  when  every  one  was  Mtisfied 
with  the  aLnost  utter  impoetiibility  of  open- 
ii^  leekt  «pan  ht»  canatruitioD,  their  iecu<' 
riiy  dcpt-uding  upon  tlie  doctrine  of  ocmi- 
binotionf  or  multiplication  of  numben  into 
each  other,  wliicli  is  known  to  increase  in 
the  most  rapid  proportion.  Thus  a  lock  of 
five  sliden  admiui  of  3000  variations,  while 
MK  of  eight,  which  are  com rn only  made, 
will  hate  no  lesa  than  1 ,935,360  chan|^. 
Or,  in  otlicr  wordx,  tliat  noinkcr  of  attempts 
at  making  a  key,  or  picking  it,  may  be  made, 
fccforc  it  ran  l)e  opeueJ.  '  the  ease 

in  thf  litV-timc  ot'  its  lai.  uventor) 

bat, by  the  simple  impiv;...i..;..  ui  hisjoos, 
the  prnient  manufacturers,  thu  ditliculty  may 
be  incTcnfcd  in  an  hundred  fold,  or  greater 

I without  at   all  adding  to  the 

i,  !i  of  the  lock, 

TCMiiiT,  to  whom  wc  are  indebted  for 
Bvery  of  the  methixl  of  aimcrthig 
into  fugfir,  observed,  tlmt  the  pro- 
i  did  not  succeed  so  vcU  with  starch  from 
ns  with  potato-starch.      This  he  «n- 
cil  '        1  thepreseTK»ofthegluten, 

w  /  iro'.n  grvin  is  always  more 

^«f' le»t.  i..,,i^...„,ated.  He  fell  upon  the 
MethtMi  of  separating  this  glaten,  winch 
succeeded  perfectly:  Sih.  of  potash  are  di»> 
J- ■  '  ''»nib.  of  water,  ond  the  solution 
J  I  41b.  of  good  dack  quick-lime. 

Qlic  mixrure  is  freuucDdy  agitated  during 
tiiree  hours,  and  tnen  the  clear  liquid  is 
drawn  aft',  and  kept  for  use  in  dase  vesads. 
For  every  pound  of  starch  to  be  purified,  a 
pound  of  tMs  alkaline  ky  mnst  be  taken. 
It  most  be  poured  on  the  starch,  and  allow- 
«d  to  reoi.-iin  in  contact  with  it  at  a  moder- 
'  ate  temperature  for  two  or  three  days.  It 
'  Mrtpiin.^  A  brown  colour  from  the  gluten, 
^Incb  it  dissolves,  and  the  starch  becomes 
nuicjj. whiter  and  purer- 
'A  eenice  of  plate  of  the  value  of  £8000, 
li     ■  .'.  to  Sir  Humpliry  Davy, 

1  of  the  collieries   in  the 

V  .  r,i.<-»i.,,v'i  -inil  Durham. 

inn's  Digester 

V  '  'ii.'vrcul)  an  a- 
r                 acij^f,  »od  >i  little  acctk  acid, 
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whieh  pasMd  over  witli  the  water  into  Ifae 
receiver.  Tlie  extract  fanned  by  the  nttf 
contained  two  colouring  >n«RciIt  ttta  4M 
yellow,  the  other  red  ;  an  acid,  the  nottit 
of  which  was  not  determined  ;  gallic  acid ) 
oil  astringent  substance  ;  a  aubstanoe  gob, 
taining  azote  i  a  substance  lolublc  in  water* 
and  insoluiile  in  alcoliol ;  pallate  of  (109  ;^ 
litue  ;  and  traces  of  magnesia  ;  twenty  parte 
of  cork  thus  tmttd  by  water  kft  17.15  of 
insoluble  matter.  The  undiasolved  residoci 
being  treated  a  sufficient  number  of  lii 
with  alcohol  in  the  anae  appantus, 
a  variety  of  bodies,  but  which  seem  redna- 
ble  to  tliree  ;  namely,  ccrin,  resia,  and  lU 
oiL 

A  new  variety  of  meteoric  Mooe  AJl 
the  third  of  October,  'IH15,  at  Laa^KC, 
Prance.      From  the  analytic  of  Vauquefini 
its  constituents  appear  to  be. 

Silica 33» 

Oxide  of  iron     .....      31,0 

Magnesia   .......     32.0 

Chromium 8.0 

ThtanmmaHd  TcllarUtm  in StJphuric  AHi. 
-—We  ore  infonued,  on  the  amhority  of 
Professor  Derzelius,  that  Niiall  ntuinuties  ni' 
titanium  ate  occosionaDy  found  in  sulphuric 
acid  ot  Knglish  manufacture ;  and  that  la 
sulphuric  acid  trnni  a  nmnnfactory  at  Stock- 
bohii,  [iii  '.ins  of  tellarium.  in  the 

state  oi  liave  been  fouTi<J  inisoi 

with  uubi ^  .L..jjhiir.     The  sidphur  em. 

ployed  in  this  latter  manufactory  is  obtiiined 
tVom  pyrites  found  in  the  mine  of  Pahlmit 
in  which  no  tt»ces  of  tellarium  have  yetbeoi 
diaoovered. 

Airoliiti  ut    Pufiji.—^We  are    tnibniMl 
from  the  French  papers,  tlial  an  oeroUte  of 
considerable  size  mi  in  Porn,  in  the  Bai , 
de  Rirliclieu,  on  die  morning  »t  Nov. 
ft  descended  with  so  much  force  as  to  1 
place  A  part  oi  the  pavement,  and  tottnfc  I 
^me  depth  intn  the  earth.     It  «a«attttde 
by  a  snlphureous  smell,  and  seemed 
been  recently  in  a  Rate  of  ignition  m 
bnstion. 

The  Abbate  Angelo  Mai,  whose 
discoveries  among  the  CodUrt  reieHj/tt 
the  Ambrosun  library  at  Milan,  we 
had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  ha 
to  the  number  die  Mccso-Gothio  trans 
of  the  thirteen  proto^canonieal  K]Hstlcs 
8t  Panl,  made  in  the  fourth  century, 
Bishop  Ulphilas,  the  loss  of  whicli  has  F 
hitherto  a  subject  of  r^ret.  1 1  tills  two  timI 
luminoo;  manuscripts,  and  is  covered  b^] 
Latin  writing  of  a  later  pcriml.  We  knovr  1 
from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancle 
historians  that  Ulphilas  (who  was  mnod  1' 
Moses  of  hfe  time,)  translated  the  whd 
Bible,  except  perhaps  ili> 
Kings.  The  wriole  of  tl.- 
till  at  length,  in  l'jij5,  •><•  ' 
tTpsal,  containing  a 
four  tTangclists,  M':-. 
Junius— The  learned  i'luncls  KAitc«I]  ^ 
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k  Codex  paliniptestus,  in  the  15- 
^'olfenbUttle,  tbiind  upon  eight  of 
tcvera]  versea  of  the  translation 
Bputic  to  the  ilomuiB,  hy  ITlphilu. 
fngmcatf  he  published  in  1762. 
MSS.  now  discovered  by  M.  Mai  are 
more  extensive,  »nd  appear  to  have 
wriir,'n  Ivetween  the  5th  and  6th  ceo. 
is  wanting  of  the  Epistles  in 
'  "-S,  is  coDiained  in  the  other  ; 
.  of  tiic  F.pistles  are  entire  in  both,  ao 
afford  the  advastage  of  conaparison. 
cters  are  large  and  lundgomc. 
;  of  the  Gpiatlea  are  at  the  head  of 
and  there  are  marginal  references 
sairie  looguage.  Of  this  discovery 
designs  to  publish  an  estensive  spe- 
la  a  preliininary  dissertiuiun.  A 
i«D  of  Milan,  equally  distijiu;uiikb- 
eruditioD  and  Uberality,  has  had  a 
fount  of  Ulpliilanian  types,  of 
at  tixes,  cast  by  an  able  founder,  both 
at  and  notes.  Besides  these  two 
Mai  has  collected  twenty  more 
i  the  Maso-Gothic  language,  extnict- 
\  aeveral  other  Codiect paliwpicxti,  in 
le  library.  In  these  pages  are  found 
:  p»ns  of  the  «3ospels  by  Ulpbilai,  which 
[^wmniiog  in  the  mutilated  edition  of  the 
•  argenlcut,  together  with  great  part  of 
ue>  or  coiuinemaries,  and  wliat  'm 
!  interesting,  frtigmcntti  of  tlte  books 
and  Nehemiah — a  discovery  of 
!  importance,  as  not  the  smallest  por- 
tldn  of  CIphilas's  verrion  of  the  Old  Tcsta- 
IQcnl  was  liitherto  known  to  exist.  To  ac- 
ay  this  considerable  part  of  the  labours 
Be  Gothic  prelate,  M.  Mai  is  preparing 
MceaO'Gothic  Lexicon,  which  will 
iigjoiuly  increase  the  number  of  words 
language  and  prove  a  most  valuable 
at  (o  the  philologists  of  all  those  na- 
i  whose  bingimgcs  are  of  German  origin. 
Oenvenuti  of  Florence  has  invented 
nine,  by  means  of  which  any  person, 
unacqunJnted  with  drawing,  is  en- 
abled to  copy  {minting!  in  oil  or  fresco,  and 
•fen  to  trace  the  contour  of  statues  and  other 
.  bodies,  cither  of  the  natural  size  or 
to  one-twelflh.  This  machine, 
ia  fur  superior  to  the  pantograph,  will 
articularly  useful  for  frescoes  ;  it  is  even 
it  that  in  this  dcparttuent  it  will  do  as 
ia  one  day  as  formerly  required  the 
r  of  a  month. 

Baron  Beroldingen,  of  Hanover, 

.  *  prize  for  tlie  best  Latin  odo  on  the 

rolent  spirit  of  £ngLind,  and  represcnt- 

I  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  liberties 

jennany.     Out  of  iS  poems  sent  fur  this 

apetitiott,  two  were  judged  worthy  of  the 

,  which  was  sliared  between  them.    The 

I  of  the  latter  arc  Professor  \fcssers- 

,  of  Alit^tiburg,  and  M.  VVogner,  of 

llie  judgi'i  made  honoumble 

I  of  Kvcn  others.     All  these  pitcea 

I  piiBted  in  London,  at  the  expense  of 

'  I,  is  the  m<Mt  splendid  form. 

DtfaloMiui,  01'  Kiel,  is  prepai- 

Vou  II. 
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ing  for  the  press  the  manuioiDt  Chronicle 
of  EHtmar,  by  Neoconis,  whidi  had  been 
Inst,  and  lately  recovered.  This  work  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  illustration  of  the 
ancient  history  of  Germany. 

Pomah  or  Indian  Pahiiing.—I^a*  is  a 
method  of  painting  lately  introduced  from 
India,  by  which  the  ladses  of  London  (by 
means  of  Poonah  Guides)  have  been  enabled 
to  decorate  then:  dresses,  furniture,  toilets, 
work  boxes.  Sue  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  real  fruit  and  flowers ;  it  is  also  applied 
to  painting  landscapes,  animals,  See  the 
effect  of  which,  on  velvet,  satin,  or  cotton, 
ia  trtily  beautifuL  We  are  also  informed, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  lady  to  be 
previously  acquainted  with  drawing,  and 
that  it  is  done  in  less  than  half  the  usual 
time. — We  see  that  Mr  Middleton  has  com- 
menced teaching  the  whole  of  this  elegant 
art  in  Edinburgh,  and  ia  dLsplaying  nume- 
rous spedmens,  shewing  the  brilliant  c0ect 
of  this  style  of  painting,  at  his  lodgings,  11, 
George's  Street. 

M.  Engelnjann  has  commenced  printing, 
at  liis  lithographic  press,  a  seriesi  of  plates 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  cusloms  of 
the  Russians,  from  designs  by  HoubigaoU 
The  work  will  form  a  folio  volume,  contain* 
ing  60  pktes,  which  will  be  published  in 
ten  parts. 

A  Norf-dcscripl  Jlth — Captain  Mudge, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  Trigo- 
nometrical Sun-cy,  has  stated,  that  a  few 
days  before  he  left  Shetland,  he  hnd  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
perty there,  informing  him,  that  a  fish  of 
very  singular  appearance  had  been  taken  oflf 
the  island  of  Uist,  where  Captain  Mudge 
had  been  stationed  with  M.  Biot.  The  fish 
was  to  have  been  sent  to  Captain  Madge, 
but  it  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  therefor* 
he  knew  it  only  firom  the  description  given 
of  it  by  his  correspondent,  which  was  very 
minute  and  particular.  It  waa  of  the  ftat 
species,  about  four  feet  long,  and  was  moet 
amply  provided  with  fins ;  but  its  distin* 
guishing  peculiarities  were  two  antenna  or 
feelers,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  stand- 
ing erect  from  the  head,  each  crowned  with 
a  Ane  tuf^  resembling  a  flower  ;  whilst  on 
the  under  part,  near  the  breast,  were  two 
hands  exactly  resembling  the  human  hand, 
except  that  they  were  jiolmated  or  wehbed. 
Captain  Mudge  not  having  time  to  stay,  left 
inttnictitins  with  M,  Biot,  who  remained 
behind  for  the  purpose  of  contemplating  the 
aurora  borcalii,  to  have  the  fish  preserved  in 
spirits  and  sent  up  to  London.  We  may 
therefore  hope  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  very  singular  fish,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  described  by  any  writer 
on  Ichthyolon. 

Anathtr  Mammoth  found. — Di  Mitchell 
of  New  Yorit,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Clinton, 
dated  Chester,  27th  May  1817,  published 
in  a  New  York  paper,  annoimces  the  dis. 
covery  of  the  lemains  of  a  mammoth  on  the 
2  U 
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preceding; ^ny  in  ihe  town  or(Jos}iCD,  Orange 
county,  whhiu  sixty  uiles  of  New  York, 
in  a  mesilow  belonging  to  a  Mr  Yelvcrtun. 
••  Tltc  ftoil,**  6aj8  \h  M.  *'  is  a  black  vege- 
table mould,  o(  an  infliimmahk-  nature,  and 
in  reality  a  guod  kind  ul'  lurf.  It  abuunds 
with  pine  knots  and  trunks,  and  was,  about 
thirty  ycnrs  ago,  covered  witli  a  grove  of 
vhitc  pine-trees.  Tlie  depth  below  the 
tiirface,  where  the  bones  lie,  does  not  csceed 
six  feet.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tlie 
whole  osseous  parta  arc  here,  as  they  can 
be  felt  by  txploring-rods  in  various  direc- 
tion;) round  the  irpot.  It  way  be  expected, 
diAt  with  due  exertion  an  entire  skeleton 
con  be  prpcnrcd,  surpassing  every  thing  of 
tlie  Sim;  worid  hae  seen. 

"  I  i  \tcjiding  from  Rochester 

along  iiic  V.  nikiii  to  this  place,  is  full  of 
organic  relics.  The  fo«.siL;  mdicute  the  for- 
mer dominion  of  tlie  ocean ;  and  nmny  of 
them  appertained  to  creatures  not  now  known 
to  be  iJivc.  The  diniensions  uf  tlic  ports  as 
given  me  by  Drs  Scdy  and  Townsend  ore 
as  follow : 

"  Length  of  the  tooth,  6  inches.  Breadth 
of  the  same,  Ui  inches.  Circumference  of 
tlie  lower  jaw,  including  tlie  tooth  it  contains, 
2G  inches.  Length  of  the  jaw.niakingallow. 
ance  for  some  detrition ,  35  inches.  iSreadih 
of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  lower  tx- 
tnMLiity  of  the  liuinenis,  12  inches.  Breailih 
of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  same,  7  inches. 
Breadth  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  same, 

'  5  iiiches.  Depth  fVom  the  interior  to  the 
posterior  pwrt  of  this  articulating  surfnce, 
10  iwhes.      l^ngtli  of  the  cavity   of  the 

.  OK  cmnion.  7  inches.  Breadth  of  the  same, 
51  jncbefi.  Depth  of  the  sume  2k  inches. 
Length  of  the  ulna,  32  incites.  (Jircvun- 
ft^rcnre  of  the  upper  articulating  surface  of 
the  itlna,  32J  inches.  Circumference  of 
the  articulating  surface  of  tlie  lower  extre- 

■  jmity  of  tlie  humerus,  35  inches." 

The  Society  for  the  Encourngenicnt  of 
the  Arts  at  Paris,  has  proposed  the  follow- 
ing prizes  for  tlie  year  1»18  :^ 

15<X)  Iroiics  fur  a  machine  for  making 
^ck-thread  ;  JOOO  francs  for  a  niachiiie 
tor  cutting  the  fur  from  the  skins  used  in 
hat-making  i  6000  francs  for  the  manu- 
fkcturc  of  steel- wire  for  necdlce ;  300  francs 

'  for    ruanufucturing    articles   of   cast-iron ; 

'  filHlO  franca  for  a  method  of  sailing  meat ; 

I- 2000  francs  for  the  manufacture  of  isinglass ; 

''8000  fiaaca  for  uianufoctiu-ing  coamdled 


ry  aid  ScUntifia  InUUignc*. 

metul  vases  ;  loOO  bmttfvt^  cultivuiiim 
oftheplauts  which  Kupuly  not-toht  I(KK1 
francs  fur   ntaking    ;  '  i>ut   tcunti 

600  francs  for   the   m  ttonet  for 

lithography ;  and  12()()  rritiici^  for  their  *■ 
tificial  comnoddoiu 

The  Soaety  has  deferred  until  ''«)''  't^ 
distribution  of  tlie  following  prL 
francs  for  the  manufacture  of  an.  : 
ciutu  stones  ;  3<V)0  franca  for  the  diBcovoi 
of  a  certain  process  for  drying  meat ;  ud 
1000  fr-ancs  for  the  cidtivadon  of  olea^uwu 
plants  :  the  prixe  for  the  prcMTvatum  tt 
woollen  clotli,  which,  in  coniideratiun  of  in 
importaiice,  has  been  nubed  to  tlie  sum  of 
3000  francs  ;  and  that  of  1000  francs  for  the 
construction  of  u  mill  for  skinning  dried  n« 
gctablee,  such  as  pease,  beans,  &c.  will  not 
be  awarded  till  1820. 

The  Society  has  besides  proposed  nine 
others,  viz — let.  One  of  8000  francs,  to  be 
given  in  1H19,  to  the  penwn  who  shall  rwt, 
by  tlie  most  certain  anu  economical  proce«n, 
and  with  the  lca.<;t  possible  loss,  the  greatest 
number  of  white  Chinese  bilk- worms.  2d, 
Oneof  COO  francs,  in  181s,  i.,r  i! 
lion  of  an  extremely  ecoiitw 
and  wholesome  fermented  I  ich 

be  prepared  by  the  poorest  culuvaiurs, 
lit  for  the  use  of  persons  tiupluycd  in  aut- 
door  labour.  3d,  One  of  1 200  francs, 
\ii\i>,  for  the  manufacture  of  an  unalti 
green  colour,  of  line  quality,  and  prefeablaj 
to  Schetlc's  green.  4th,  One  of  500  francs, 
in  1818,  for  the  discovery  of  the  best  method 
of  grinding  oil  and  water  culourii,  to  the  de. 
grcc  of  tenuity  rctiuircd  by  artiste.  5th,  Onf^ 
of  2000  francs,  in  1819,  for  tlie  manufac- 
ture  of  animal  charcoal  pteputtd  from  other 
substances  than  bone,  and  without  the  em- 
ployment of  put-ujih  ;  and  which  may  be  as 
good  and  cheap  as  charcoal  prepared  froin, 
bones.  Cth,  One  of  1200  fruncs.  in  1819, 
tm  tlie  manufacture  of  a  new  kind  of  ecooo- 
mical  floor-cloth,  composed  of  siiong  paper 
covered  with  varnish.  7th,  One  of  2000 
francs,  in  1819,  for  tlie  application  of  the 
steam-engine  to  printing  presses.  8th,  One 
of  2000  francs,  in  1819,  fur  the  discovery  of 
a  vegetable  subiitniu'o  consisting  of  naiuriil  or 
prejiared  leaver,  tit  to  be  employed  as  a 
subsutute  for  mulberry  leaves  in  feedmg 
silk-worms,  0th,  One  of  3000  francs,  in 
1821,  for  a  metal  or  alloy,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  iron  and  steel,  in  tlie  construe^ 
tion  of  machines  fur  grinding  vvgctaUleta. 
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LONDON. 

Mauasie  de  Stael's  new  work  on  the 

I  Frendi  devolution  has  facai  purchased  liy 

^"lessrs  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy  ;  it  will 

printed  bolii  in  French  and  Lng]i»h,uii. 

the  superiDteudence  of  Mr  Wm  Schle- 

gcl,  tL«  liiersry  (jtoculor  ui'  the  baroness. 


The  work  will  be  comprised  in  diKc  tictaVO' 
m)  ■■•  ■  --i  will  app<..^r  in  London,  kdin- 
br  Turis  on  tlie  same  day. 

I  ii   and   Last  Canto  ol  ChiUe 

Uaruld'u  rUgrimagc,  witli  considuroUe 
Notes,  comprising  Ubwrrvationa  upon  So« 
tiety.  Literature,  &.c.  mudc  tlatipg  Itis  tea* 


ftUUQs; 


'        '  by  the 

I   from 

M., .  by  the 

lire,  Svo. 

~.      I  >        ,  with  proofs 

by  Sir  1'hotuas  Bernard, 


Works  preparutg  for  Puhlieation,  33i 

tiy  tlie  Riglit  of  osccrtaining  tlie  nature  anfl  menu  of  that 
pecuiiar  branch  of  tlif  ;3rnma,  known  by  tlie 
n.'ivne  of  the  Old  Comssly.  The  basis  of 
tran^Iutioii  has  ho.'n  a  blank  verse,  modelled 
on  the  phraseology  of  our  old  dramatic 
writers,  with  an  occasional  use  of  such  me- 
tres as  seemed  best  adapted  to  suit  the  Va- 
rieties of  an  iiuthor  ttbounding  in  rapid 
traositiong,  and  indulging  in  every  cotubjn- 
T'te,  contain'  ation  of  numbers.  Of  some  of  the  Plays  it 
TL-am,  Dark-     has  not  been  tliauja;lit  qdviscablc  to  give  en> 

L ^.u\.  of  Tasjio;     lire  transhtions  ;  in  these  a  prose  narrative 

has  been  adopted,  to  connect  the  scenes, 
and  carry  on  the  stor}-  ^  and  the  translated 
parts  will  be  to  the  untranslated  at  least  fa 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  By  this  ex- 
pcdi. :  '  ■  nf  locnl  humour  can  beset 
m  n  iit  by  tlie  force  of  contrast ; 

and  ;.^ ...__,  be  entirely  omitted,  or  nar- 

rated  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  de- 
licacy and  reserve  than  the  early  comedy  of 
all  naiionj  has  been  found  to  observe. 


VoL  VI. 

nger  Abbey,  and  PerBU-ision  ;  by 

ir  of  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Mons- 

,  &c.  T  with  a  biognipliical  Notice 

i.U  l?ajo. 

t  '  "rilicum,   or  Cambridge 

I  .     No  VH.  8to. 

\\  ihe  Ci^-il  Wars  of  Kng- 

|i>  1,  ftiithentic,  and  most 

and    :  MSS.    and  scarce 

r  til.-  Ilustrnttd  by  ?0l) 

(s  by  iiic  iii?k  iiiti^ts,  frum  ori^iual 

by  G.  Arnald.   It.  A.,  taken  es- 

r  this  work,  of  every  spot  on  which 

'  other  important  eventii  took  place. 

I  4to.     To  be  published  in  parts. 

fc''        i"    '        I'lebrated    City  of 

I  I    ■40    picturesque 

1  ..  l...j,L  ...i.  ,  .;(ira  accurate  draw- 

b  in  the  year  JH17  ;    by   Major 

xtt  the  royal  artillery.     The  plattA 

)  in  a  free  and  spirited  outline  by 

'  Rome,  and  will  be  finished  by  W. 

Printed  unifnnnly  with  Stcuart'^ 

one  volume  folic*. 

b&teer,  with  the  ancient  Persian 

ons  and  Commentaryi  and  a  GIos- 

t  aacient  Persian  words  ;  by  Mul- 

Bin  Midla  Kaws:  to  which  will 

an  Engliih  Translation,  3  vols  ito. 

esStecr  i^  one  of  tile  most  singular 

it  has  appeared  in  the  F,a.st     It 

to  be  3  collection  of  tlie  writings 

|j''  '    v~ian  prophets,  from  the 

I  •  ;  I  the  time  of  the  fifth 

ilE-iog  iiiietn  in  number;  of  whom 

1^  whom,  following  the  Greeks,  ■we 

fctrr    Tri-;  the  thirteenth,  ond  tile 

t  ! .    Thi«  ?a»an  lived  in 

li  1  Purvcz.  who  was  con- 

k  witli  the  Kmpcror  Hcraclius,  and 

t  nine  year*  before  the  destruction 

|r-  -  •  I* -i:,n  monarchy. 

t  1   Aristophanes;   trans- 

|i  J:,  with  numerous  illus- 

Iptcs,  by  Thom.u  Mitchell,  A.  M., 

pi»  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cam- 

B    .  ^     -    '. — Of  eleven  comedies, 

k.  ^  of  fifty-four,   written 

fct..^iji..ui  J  author  of  antiquity,  two 

■  yet  Jtppfvred  in  rach  an  English 

i>  aftrsa  the  attentimi  of  the  pub- 

|h    ■  publication  attempts  to 

I  long  felt  in  our  litera- 

I  ■    ,    '"    lur  remaining 

s   hopes   lo 

'I    llif   lur.iiis 


Am. 

pic  notes  wUl  be  added,  and  such  as,  it  is 
hoped,  will  leave  the  reader  no  drfficolty  in 
understanding  and  relishing  the  text  ot  an 
author  professedly  engaged  in  the  history 
and  politiisi  of  hts  own  times.  Without 
presuming  to  offer  a  work  conducted  on 
these  principles  to  the  notice  of*  tlie  leametlt 
it  is  thought  that  such  a  publii^ition  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
English  reader ;  that  it  may  offer  materials 
for  tracing  tl»e  more  accurate  view  of  the 
manners  and  political  relations  of  n  confttiy, 
the  language,  customs,  .ind  mythology  of 
which  we  have  woven  very  deeply  into  our 
national  system  of  education. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy,  in  illustra> 
tratiOQ  of,  and  with  references  to,  the  text  of 
Addi»on,  Moore,  Husiace,  and  Forsyth. 
Frtun  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  during 
the  years  IB16,  1817  ;  by  James  Hakewill 
Arch  ;  engraved  by  G.  Cooke,  Pye,  Scott, 
Milton,  HoUis,  Lundseer,  Fittler,  I'^fiddle. 
nmn,  Moses,  &ic  imperial  -ka  To  be  pub- 
lished in  numbers. — This  work  will  contain 
a  series  of  highly. finished  engravings,  from 
drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  in  the  course 
of  IS  1 6  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  from  the  most  prominent  and  interest- 
ing views  in  tliat  classical  country,  and  of 
outline  engravings  of  the  Museums  of  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol  of  Rome,  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Florence,  and  the  Stnddti  of  Neplcs. 
It  will  be  published  in  parts,  each  of  wnieh 
win  contain  not  less  than  five  plates,  with 
such  a  portion  of  descriptive  letter-press  as 
will  render  it  in  itself  a  complete  work, 
while  the  reference  to  the  text  of  the  most 
celebrated  tourists  will  make  further  re- 
scBrch  caf.y.  The  work  will  be  completed 
in  about  fifteen  parts,  tlie  first  of  which  will 
be  published  on  the  Ist  of  February. 

A  New  Monihly  Journal.^Mr  Murroy, 
Albemarle  Street,  is  tn  publish,  on  the  tliini 
Saturday  in  .lonuary  1818,  die  First  Num- 
ber of  a  New  PeriuuicaJ  .foumal,  tlie  object 
of  which  will  be  to  convey  (o  die  public  a 
urrprtt  varioly  (if  new.  originnli  and  interest.. 


Workt  preparing  for  PuhUcalton. 


iing  cnatter ;  anil,  by  a  methodical  amnge- 

aent  of  all  inventiotu  in  the  arU,  discorer- 

\^e»  in  the  Maen<;«c»  and  novelties  in  liters- 

t,  to  enable  the  reader  to  keep  |>ace  with 

he  |«ogrew  of  human  knowledge.     To  be 

uniformly  with   the  Quatterly  Ke- 

The  price,  by  the  yea/,  will  be  £2, 

View  of  the  State  of  Enrope  during  the 
tiddle  Agei ;  by  Henry  llallani,  Esq. 
'  vola  ■Ud. 

The  Dramatic  Work«  complete,  with  the 

Poems,  &a.  of  the  late  Right  Hon-  Richard 

(Btindey  Sheridan  :    to  which  will  be  prc- 

Jlxed  an  Rtmy  on  the  Life  and  Genivu  of 

'the  Audior  ;  Dj  Tboma«  Moore,   Esq.  au- 

rtlior  of  Lalla  Hookh,  4  voI<  8vo; 

I       Account  of  the  Voyage  of  Discovery  to 

rtbc  We«tem  Coast  of  Corea.  and  the  Great 

.Loo  Choo  Island  in  the  Japan  Sea,  in  hh 

"fajcfty**  ship  Lj/ra  ;  by  Capt-  Basil  Hall, 

■   N.,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E. ;    wid»  a  Vocab- 

jloty  of  tile  Language  of  tbat  liiand,  by 

-iciU-  Clifford,  R.  N. ;  and  an  Appendix, 

[>ntaining  Chartsand  various  hydrographical 

J^jtnd  «cientitic  Nodces.     Illustrated  by  eight 

ilotited    engravings,    after    drawings    by 

[ffaveD,  of  scenery,  and  the  costume  of  the 

aple  of  Corea,  and  particularly  of  the 

^Siorc  interesting  inhabitants  of  Loo  Choo. 

.In  one  volume  4to. 

Travels  in  Syria,  Nubia,  and  Arabia  j 
J.  L.  Burckhardt ;  with  maps,  plates, 
'Ac.  forming  2  voU  in  4to,  similar  to  those 
rOf  Pjirk,  Barrow,  &c.  Publishing  under 
l^tlie  direction  of  the  African  Association. 
Mr  W.  B.  Gomey  is  preparing  for  the 
eas  the  Trial*  of  Brandreih,  Turner,  Lud- 
and  VVeightman,  for  high  treason  at 
jDerby,  from  his  short-himd  note*. 

Early  next  year  will  be  published  in  parts, 

out  forty  Views  of  rompeii,  engraved  in 

rmezxotinio,   in   imitation    of   the  original 

^drawings  taken  on  the  spot  in  the  present 

year  by  George  Townley,  Esq, 

Mr  R.  Priest  will  shortly  publish  by  aub- 
i.acription,   The  Midshipman,  or  «n  Appeal 
to  Sympathy,  with  other  pieces,  in  verse. 

A  novel,  with  t)ie  title  of  the  Badielor 
'wd  the  Married  Man,  in  3  vols,  is  in  tlic 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Davidfon,  of  South 
'Damerhum,  Wilts,  is  about  to  publisli  by 
[  ttibscTipiion,  the  Poems  of  Ossian  turned 
^Inm  blank  verse,  in  6vo. 

Mr  J.  H.  Bohte,  of  York  Street,  Covcnl 

( Garden,  has  ready  for  delivery  a  Catalogue 

LOf  all  the  editions  of  Greek  and  Roman 

k  Authors  which  have  appearetl  in  Germany 

[iVom  the  year  1700  to  the  end  of  1816, 

^irhich  he  has  either  on  sale,  or  engages  to 

ocure  at  the  shortest  notice.      This  cata- 

lie,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  useful 

[}DanuaI  to  classical  schohirs  and  collectors, 

rill  shmtly  be  followed  by  three  other  parts. 

~lie  second  will  contain  all  the  Latin  edi- 

7<tkfns  ot  Theological  Works  ;  the  third,  die 

Medical  and  Natural  Histoiy  clasaes ;  and 

the  fourtli,  the  Historical  and  Miscelhuieous 


worics.     The  whole  will  Cum. 
Juine,  to  which  a  general  title  wiQ  be 

The  Rev.  Richard  Warner  will  |{ 
publish  the  Rnt  of  three  toIiuhm,  « 
title  of  Ohl  Church  of  England  M 
opposed  to  liie  *  New  Lt,r 
of  plain  doctrinal  and  pr:. 
from  the  first  Lesson  as  the  .Moramg 
Ibr  every  Sunday  through  th«  fear  ) 
ing  the  connexion  between  the  Old  all 
Teatamenta,  and  explaioing  the  Hi 
Charaeten,  Types,  and  Prophccfaa 
former,  by  the  events,  penooagea,  n 
and  fulfilments  of  tlie  latter. 

Propoeals  are  aniMnmeed  at  Calei 
publishing  by  subacription,  in  one  ' 
quarto,  the  celebrated  Penaan  Diet 
entitled  Burhan-i  Kateh. 

I'he  Bombay  Courier  announces 
tended  translation  of  the  Bija  Gani 
Dr  Taylor,  who  lately  produced  a 
of  tltc  Lilavoti.  It  will  be  mode  fri 
Sonksrit  original,  and  will  be  folio 
a  version  of  the  Surya  Siddbanta, 
comment  and  note*  by  the  trandatoi 
laining  the  moat  remarkable  passaga 
Siddhanta  Slromuui  and  other  astroa 
works  of  the  Hindu*. 

The  letters  from  the  Hon.  Hor.  V 
to  George  .Montagu,  Esq.  from  the  yes 
to  1770.  will  soon  be  publislied  fra 
originals  in  the  possession  of  the  edit< 

Lieut-Colonel  Johnson  is  prepari 
publication,  a  Narrative  of  an  0} 
Journey  from  India,  performed  in  the 
of  the  present  year,  through  the  pi 
cities  of  Persia,  part  of  Armenia,  G 
over  the  Caucasus  into  Russia,  thioa 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Coasacka 
Don,  to  Warsaw,  and  thence  through 
to  Hamburgh.  The  work  will  be  i 
panied  with  engravings  illustradve 
more  remarkable  antiquiliea  in  tboM 
tries,  the  costume  of  the  inhabitant 
other  interesting  subjects,  from  drawii 
ccuted  in  the  course  of  the  journey. 

Mr  C.  Phillips,  the  eloquent  ba 
has  in  the  press,  a  Life  of  his  irien 
Right  Hon.  John  Philpot  Curran, 
quarto  volume,  embellished  with  a  p 
Thu  work  will  comprise  an  account 
legal,  political,  and  private  life  of  M 
ran  :  together  with  aneodolea  and  elu 
of  his  most  disringtiisbed  content 
many  of  them  collected  from  hia  ovo 

Capt.  M'Konochie,  Royal  Navy, 
paring  for  the  press,  a  Summary  V 
the  Statistics  and  existing  Commerce 
Principal  Shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
a  detail  of  the  most  prominent  advi 
which  would  seem  connected  with  th< 
blishment  of  a  central  colony  within 
mits.  To  this  Capt  M.  proposes  t 
join  particulars  of  a  plan,  for  facili 
generally,  the  communication  betwc 
whole  southern  hemisphere  <ind  the 
em  or  atlantic  parts  ;  with  a  review 
enniequences,  political  and  coinn 
which  would  seem  connected  with  th< 
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tion  of  this  proposal.  The  book  Hill  be 
iUtutrktad  by  a  skelettm  cliort ;  and  the 
Vbfll*  will  b«  eomprucd, within  the  liiniu  of 
•  RuUl  QcUvo  Tolume. 
.  Mr  W.  Upcott,  of  the  Londoa  Institution, 
will  publi&h  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
m0Btb,  to  three  votumett  Svo,  b  Bibliu- 
^pbkal  Account  of  the  Principal  Works 
idating  to  English  Topography  ;  containing 
teomplete  collation  of  ihe  more  important 
iiid  rare  |iio<lucti4ns  connected  with  the 
l«ad  History  of  Knslaod,  the  quantity  of 
Icoer-pttss  comprised  in  eadt  Tofuine,  list^ 
«(  the  plates,  ood  aepaiaCe  pedigrees,  to  aa 
to  (brm  an  useful  and  neceasary  guide  to  all 
c»Ilector«  of  books  on  tliig  interciitinK  subject. 

In  a  few  iLays  will  be  publishea,  Messrs 
Uooker  luid  Tuylor'*  work  on  the  Mo88««  of 
Gftat  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  will  con- 
yJB  ^Ijures  and  descriptions  nf  each  species 
ndve  of  these  islands  ;  together  with  plates 
iflutntive  of  the  genera. 

Mt  Hooker  ha^  likewise  the  first  number 
of  •  vock  ready  for  publication,  on  the  new 
sitd  tmxe,  or  little  known.  Exotic  Crypto- 
g^mie  Plants ;  with  which  will  be  incorpor- 
sltd  ibofC  collected  in  South  Aoierica,  by 
McHtt  Humboldt  and  BonpLutd  ;  and  vari- 
aa  other  interesting  subjects,  in  the  pos- 
teaioii  of  the  author  and  his  botanical 
(iieods.  This  will  have  numerous  pUtes, 
and  appear  in  an  octavo  fomi. 

A  VVaik  through  Switzerland  in  Sei)tem- 
ber  1616,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

A  volume  is  printing  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Association  of  the  King  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland ;  being  the 
fiitt  work  of  that  learned  body. 

Dt  Carey  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
(on  tfae  plan  of  bis  Claris  Metrico-V'irgili- 
•aa.)  a  Clavis  Metrico-Nasoniana,  calcu- 
tilai  to  accompany  the  future  edidons  of 
the  Dauphin  oVid. 

Di  Carey  has  likewise  in  forwardness  an 
docutory  edition  of  Thomson's  Seasons; 
with  mctiical  notes  to  each  line,  to  regulate 
ihe  enunciation,  aa  in  his  introduction  to 
Bagliah  Coinpositian  and  Elocution. 

UmAj  in  February  will  be  published,  a 
TnunlBtion  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  ;  by  the 
Be?,  i,  H.  Hunt,  late  fellow  of  Trinity 
CdUege. 

Mr  Henry  Sass,  student  of  the  Royal 
Aiademy  of  Art£,  is  about  to  publiiJi,  by 
•ubacription,  a  Journey  to  Rome  and  Na- 

teby  way  of  Paris  Lyons,  Mount  Cenis, 
u,  Genoa  ;  by  sea  to  Leghorn,  Pisa, 
Bflnc,  Naples;  including  visits  to  Portici, 
HaeuJAneuni,  Pompeii,  Vesuvius  (which 
ma  uDended  during  the  time  of  an  erup. 
tioB>.  and  the  classic  ground  of  Pozzuoli 
■nd  Bmb  :  returning  by  the  Adriatic,  Bo- 
logn*,  Venice,  Vicenz.i,  Verona,  Milan, 
(be  ftimplon,  and  Geneva. 

Mr  A.  T.  Thomson  is  preparing  a  srcnnd 

-  adttion  of  the  London  Dispensatory,  whic^ 

will  contain  all  the  improvements  in  phsr- 

nacautical  Chemistry,  and  the  alterations 

tUat  faave  token  place  in  the  British  Phar> 


macopoeiaa,  since  its  first  opp 
also  synonytnes  of  ihc  names  of  the  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  preparations 
in  tlie  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Hindosuinee  language*.  This  work  is 
already  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bumside  haa  in  the 
press,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  a  series  of  Es- 
says on  the  Reliijiion  of  Mankind. 

Mr  Matchett  of  Norwich  is  preparing  a 
Topographical  Oictionory  of  the  County  of 
Norfolk,  to  be  comprised  in  a  large  octavo 
volume,  embellished  with  maps  and  views. 

A  new  edition  uf  Langdale  s  Topographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Yorkshire,  with  coiiaiw^ra- 
ble  additions,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Ackermann  has  in  tlie  press,  and  will 
publish  early  in  December,  seven  Kngrav- 
ings  of  an  Historical  Fact  of  a  Swiss  Shep- 
herd during  the  Revolution  of  that  Coun- 
try ;  illustrative  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Also 
the  Dance  of  Life,  a  Poem,  as  a  conipaaion- 
work  to  the  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax,  by  the  same 
author  ;  illustrated  with  twenty-sis  coloured 
engntvings,  by  Thomas  Rowlandson. 

A  new  work  on  the  subject  of  Sav< 
ing  Bonks  will  shortly  make  its  appear- 
ance, which  will  be  found  particularly 
useful  to  all  connected  with  these  ijisti* 
tutions,  entitled,  "  Annals  of  Bahks  for 
Savings."  Part  the  first :  containing  de- 
tails  of  Uie  rise  and  progress  of  tho«e  insti- 
tutions ;  observations  on  their  importance, 
tendency,  and  constitution  ;  an  account  of 
the  earliest  establishments  of  this  descrip- 
tion i  full  particulars  for  their  fonruUion, 
management,  &c. ;  methods  of  keeping  ao 
counts  and  calculating  interest ;  useful  hints 
and  suggestions  ;  and  reports  and  communi- 
cations f^m  the  principal  banks  in  Great 
Dcitnin,  &c. 

Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davis  announce,  that 
"  Anecdotes  of  tlie  Life  of  Richard  Wat- 
son, Bishop  of  LlandaflT,  written  by  him- 
self," will  be  ready  for  delivery  on  Monday, 
December  22. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Life  of  John  Knox ;  containing  il- 
lustrations of  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  ;  with  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  principal  Reformers,  &.c.  by  Thomas 
M'Cric,  D.  D.  Minister  of  dte  Gpspel, 
Edinburgh.    The  fourth  edition,  2  voIbUvo. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  of  the  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  Vol.  1 1.  Part  I.  4tOf 
will  be  publLihed  in  a  few  days. 

Women  ;  or,  Pour  et  Conlre  ;  a  Tale. 
By  the  author  of  Bertram,  a  tragedy,  in  3 
vols  12mo. 

Travels  from  Vienna  through  Lower 
Hungary,  with  sotne  Account  of  Vienna 
during  the  Congress.  By  Richard  Bright, 
M.  D.     In  4to,  with  numerous  engravings. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal. 
By  Francis  Budianan,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  LoikIod  and  Edinburgh, 
of  tlie  Society  of  ADtiqunries,  and  of  the 
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nbecj 


lihtk  Societies.      In  4to, 
ihO\  eftgfttWngi. 

An  Aomunt  »f  lh«  Llff  nnd  Writings  of 
0ie  l«te  John  Brtkine  «f  Cornoek,  D.  D. 
•ae  of  (he  >finatvn  of  tbe  Orcjfrian 
Church,  Kdinburgh.  By  Sir  Hrtify  Moo- 
«i«;ff  Will«ood,  Bart.     In  Svo. 

PtoertJ,  by  WilBnnj  f^owper  ;  to  which 
u  prelixej,  a  MeniiKf  of  tlie  Author,  and 
Cridoil  Notes  on  his  princtpol  Poems  :  The 
'irhal«  exhibiting  t  conden»eil  View  of  every 
important  particular  iiflii5  Life  and  rhamc- 
tcT  tkat  i«  »c4tt>.--  '  '  "s 

Corre^wndcnce,  i  i- 

■iBfous  editions  oi    tui    i-uciry.      in    one 
hanJsonie  |>iickct  voltime  ?4iiio.   with  fine 


1^1 


)'T"^f 


I'fORiigpieee, 
.  Pci<!e4«.0a 

which  haj  a 


pficami 


"  FdinbiUKh  Christina  lustraetur,^ 
titled.  '•  Short  View  of  the  Evil 
of  Chrtstiaiiity,"  b,  wc  ar*  happy  to  horfJ 

to  be  published  by  its  atithnr  in  » 

ate  form.      Its  condsenea^ 

as  wef]  as  tlie  cafnpTeheti><'' 

gives  of  its  subject,  are  r- ! 

it  luefiil  ;   and  we  have  i<  r 

will  have  a  benelirial  influx 

of  thfHje  who  peruse  it,  p 

yining,  fnrwhom  it  was  pr. 

and  iy(  those  who  have  nut  l-Kuit-  or 

■ation  to  peruse  larger  trvatixi. 
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LONDON. 


AKTrQurrrER. 

Mr  n  !;       "    "        '        :.'  "   'r  of  Winches- 
[  ter  f.T'  sheets  of  let- 

r-pcc:..,  _..^  !...  ^..^.^....^.. 

ABCHITECruRE. 

ATcUtedtarti]  and  Antiquarian  Guide  to 
^Korwieli  Cathedral ;    by  J.  Britton,  with 
~  or  engraving,  18mo.  is,  6d. — large  5s. 

niOORAPHY. 

A  Biographical  Peerage  of  the  Empire  of 

■t  Brituin  ;  in  which  are  Metsoirs  and 

'  Characters  of  tlie  most  celebrated  Persons 

Teach  fattiUy.     18nio.  VoL  IV. 

A  BiogntphicaJ   Peerage  of  Ireland  r  in 

»hich  are   Memoirs  and  Characters  of  the 

^ino8t  celebrated   Persons  of  each    Family, 

{^Wxl  the  Anns  eikgravcd  on  wood.     9a. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Select  Works  of  Plotinus,  the  great 
(torcr  of  the  I'hilosophy  of  Plato,  and 
I  Extracts  from  the  Treatise  of  S)nnesiiis  on 
[Providence  ;  translated  from  the  Greek  i 
[irith  an  introduction,  containing  the  8ub- 
Patance  of  Porphyry's  Life  of  Plotinus ;  by 
"'.  Taylor.    8vo,  I8i!. 

Cellariut's  Maps.     4U>.  10«.  6d. 

Spelrnan'ii  Xenoi)hon.     l^mo.    7s. 

COMBtEHCE. 

Three  Letters  in  French: — 1.  Upon  the 
ie  of  Great  Britiun  with  tlie  Continent 
-i.  A  Keply  to  same  by  an  Englishman. 
In  answer  to  that. 

EUUCATIOW. 

Spanish  Nature  displayed  ;  by  J.  Dniief. 
vaU.8vo.     £l,  lis.  Od. 
French  and  English  nictionarr;    by  J. 
Kef.     3  vols  ISino.  £i,  13s.  6d. 
■  The  Chinese  Grammar ;  by  W.  Morrison. 

£1,  Us.  6d. 
Family  Suppers,  or  Evening  Enterioin- 
Ment  for  Young  People :  oonsisting  of 
degMt  moral  tales,  in  which  instruction  is 
Mended  with  amusement :  translated  from 
ibe  Prendi  of  .Mn«taiiie  UelatUye ;  by  Lady 


Mary  H*"**",  with  nxtern  engravingi, 
?  vols  6s. — and  in  Frendi,  7s. 

An  Introduction  to  tbe  study  of  Ciemnu 
Grammar;  with  Practical  KxerciKs;  By 
Peter  F.dinund  Laurent,  Afembet  of  the 
University  uf  Paris,  and  Teacher  of  tlie 
Modem  Languages  in  Oxford.     I2nio.  St. 

Moral  nnd  Amusing  Recmtioni ;  or, 
Tales  for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies  entering 
the  World,  from  tJie  French  of  the  Coimtesa 
de  Cboiseul.  1  voL  13mo.  with  six  engrsv* 
tng«,  5s.  aliio  in  French,  f>s. 

A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Romaic,  or-' 
Modem  Greek  Language ;  with  phrases 
and  dialogues  on  the  most  familiar  subjects  ; 
compiled  by  H.  Robertson,  M.D. 

HISTORY, 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Spamali  Pft- 
quisition,  from  the  period  of  it»  EctaliUdl> 
ment  by  Ferdinand  V.  to  the  preaent  time, 
drawn  fVom  most  authentic  documents  ;  by 
Don  Juan  Antonio  Lloiente,  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Inquisitorial  Court, 
4-e.  translated  from  the  Spanish. 

An  Universal  History,  in  twenty>fbur 
Books;  traiulated  from  the  Gernian  of  John 
Mullcr.    3  vols  8vo. 

History  of  New  South  Wales,  by  P. 
O'Hora.  Esq.     8vo.  lis. 

A  History  of  Roropc,  from  the  Titeity 
of  Amiens,  in  ITOS.  to  the  Pacification  of 
Paris  in  ltJl5 ;  by  Charles  Coole,  LL.D. 
8vo.  12s. 

History  of  Andent  Europe,  from  the 
earliest  Times  to  the  Subversion  of  the 
Western  Kmpitc ;  with  a  Survey  of  ttie 
man  important  Uevolutions  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  by  Dr  Rusnel.  3  vols  0va. 
£i.  fs. 

The  Northern  Courts  ;  contuning  Origi- 
nal  Memoirs  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  since  17C6,  including  the 
extmordinary  Vicissitudes  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Grandchildren  of  George  the  Second  ; 
by  John  Brown,  Esq.      2  vols  Svo.  £l,  Is. 

The  History  of  the  City  of  Dtihlin,  frotn 
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«t  AceouoU  to  tlu!  present  Time  : 
g  it*  annals,  nntiquities,  ecclesias- 
}rv.  ahil  churtCTs ;  h*  present  «• 
'  '  i  ngf ,  achoob,  institutions. 
0  added,  Biognphicftl  No- 
^ten,  and  copious  appan- 
•-dan,  revenue,  commerce, 
.^j;.  .  .._4   the  Iftte  John   Warbur- 
.  tiie  lAte  Ber.  James  Wtritelaw, 
Ilev.   a.  Wdbh.   M.  n.  I.  A.  dedt. 
rpcRDisaoa,  to  his  excellency  Lord 
n.  i  vols  4to.  illiuu-atcd  by  name- 
in  of  the  principal  building,  an- 
1  Bodern,  mi^  of  the  city,  &c 

utw. 
uu  of  cmiDent  Lawyers  oo  various 
f  tingiish  Jurisprudeooe,  ooncem- 
Jolooies,  Fisbeiies,  and  Commeroe 
Britain  ;  collected  and  digested  by 
CitMbaen,  K«}.   V.R.S.  Sl  S.A.    •£ 

i;i.4^v 

dkal  Treatise  on  Li£e  Annuities ; 
I  the  Annuity  Acu  of  the  ITth  and 
,  -III.  Also,  a  Synopsis  of  all  the 
\  adjudged  Cases  usder  the  £rst 
{■titer  with  select  modem  and  vise- 
xdents,    ^ut.  &&;    by    Frederick 

7s.6{L 
;«  Stale  Trials ;  vol.  23.  £1,  lis.  6d. 

MKOICISX, 

Ktical  and  Historical  Treatise  on 

ptire  Diseases,  deduced  from  ori- 

•ervations,  and  collected  from  Au- 

tUagt* ;  by  Thomas  Young,  M.D. 

,»Ac.    »VQ.     lai; 

qaiiy  into  the  Nature  of  Pulaioaary 

idan.  and  of  the  Causes  which  have 

led  to  ita  increatet  by  H.  U.  Tdli. 

■bar  of  the  Royed  College  of  Sur- 

gTtn    2s.  6d. 

imaa,  iUustnting  Natural  and  Dif- 

ici  of  Acoaucbemeat ;  fay  A.  filalce, 

vn.    oa.6L 

jlogical  Lectures   delivered   before 

il  Collie  of  Surgeons  of  London, 

fcar   1817  ;   by  John    Aberaethy, 

ke. 

ofl'a  Eoqoel  to  hi*  Essay  on  Yellow 

^vo.    14s. 

■ly  on  the  Diaorden  of  Old  Age, 

lie  Means  f^r  prolonging  H  tun  an 

'  Ant,  Carlisle,  F.ILS.  &c.  bvo.  6s. 

ler  to  the  ComiiaiieioDers  for  Traos- 

a   tile   Non-Contagious   Nature  of 

3W  Fever  ;  by  James  V'ictcn,  M.D. 

t  on  the  Proper  State  and  Manage* 
the  Hospiiala  for  Insane  Persons, 
{  translated  bom  on  oiEciAl  Report 
loa^taU  in  general  of  that  metro, 
fh  an  Appendix,  bvo.  2«, 

UKY^OHOLOGT. 

iletcotologist's  Tables,  for  recording 
ObsctvMiotu  of  the  Weather,  as 

:aat,  a   Folio 
III    I  <  iurd  cxplana- 

Je  ot  Nocftiion  ;  by  Thomu 
cou.    3s. 
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MISCEtLANXES, 

Shakspeare  and  his  Times :  including  the 
Biography  of  the  Poet;  Criticisms  on  hi« 
Genius  and  Writings :  u  Diequisitian  oa  ^le 
Object  of  his  Soxmets ;  a  new  Chronology  of 
his  Flays  ;  and  a  history  of  the  Maoneis, 
Customs,  and  Amusements,  Supentitions, 
Poetry,  and  elegant  Literature  qI  lus  Aije  ; 
by  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  2  vols  its.  £&,  Sfc, 
large  paper,  £7,  7s. 

The  Bible  Socictj?  i^ainst  the  Church  and 
State  and  tlie  Primitive  Christians — The 
Refoiiners  and  the  Bible  against  t)ie  Bible 
Society ;  by  tJie  Rev.  A.  U'Callsgbaa,  M.A. . 
.iutl)or  of  "  Thoughts  on  tlie  tendency  of 
Bible  Sodetics,*'  Master  of  the  College  of 
Kilkenny.     %. 

Evans's  Report  of  the  Debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, 36  Ceo.  111.  1  BIT.     XMUGd- 

An  Address  to  the  Guardian  Society. 
28.  6d. 

A  Table  of  the  Moveable  Fasts,  PeasU, 
and  Terms  ;  the  Cyde  of  the  Sun,  Domi- 
nical Letter,  Golden  Number,  and  Kpact 
for  twenty.five  years.     Is.  6d. 

The  Shrubbery  Almanack,  or  the  Ju» 
venilc  Gardener's  Memory  Calendar  }  on  a 
sheet.    Is.  coloured. 

Particulars  of  the  Death  of  the  Princcsa . 
Charlotte.    6d. 

The  Real  Cauae  of  the  Princess  CharloMc^s 
Death.    Is.  6d. 

Circumstantial  Detail  of  the  last  Mo- 
menta of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  including 
a  Biogzsphical  Memoir  of  h«r  Life. 

On  the  lirst  of  December  was  published, 
tlie  Tenth  Number  of  Mr  Pync's  Histori- 
cal and  Biographical  Annals  of  the  Britiali 
Royal  Palaces,  with  graphic  rcpresenutipru 
of  the  state  apartments,  from  original  draw- 
ings, by  the  most  eminent  artists. 

An  explanation  of  the  Ptincinles  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Provident  Insutution  at 
Balli,  for  Savings  ;  by  John  Haygartb,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  and  F.K.S.  Ed.  one  of  the  Monngers. 
To  which  are  added.  The  Depositor's  Book, 
with  the  Regulations,  Tables,  &c.  the  Bye- 
Laws  i  an  account  of  the  Mede  of  transact- 
ing the  Business,  and  the  first  Year's  Rn- 
port 

The  Sacred  Edict,  containing  Sixteen 
Maxims  of  the  Kmpetor  Kang.he,  ampU6e4 
by  his  son,  tlte  Emperor  Yooog-Ching ;  to- 
gether with  a  paraphrase  on  the  whole,  by  « 
Mantlaiin.  'Tranuated  from  the  Chineset 
and  tllosirated  by  Notes,  by  the  Rev,  Wm 
Milner,  Protestant  MLiisionary  at  MtUacea. 

Recs'  Cydopicditt,  Part  I.XXll. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  ofGeokjgy  ; 
with  ocrasionul  Remarks  on  the  truth  of  th« 
Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge ;  by  Joseph  Sutdifi'c,  M.  A.  author 
of  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Lat^uage, 
and  Guide  to  Compoaiiioo,  ice  flvo.  Is.  tid. 

Evening  Amusemeois ;  ot,  Ute  Beauiios 
of  the  Hcavem  Displayed  ;  in  which  uvaal 
iinking  Aj^pcaranccs  (0  be  obaeived  in  tN^ 
rious  Evenings  in  the  Heavens  during  lix 
year    ltil6,  ore    described;    by  Wmiun 
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lehinry  of  the  Rock 
'Life  Awurance  Company,  and  late  FcUow 
i  of  Jenii  College,  Cambridge.  Ifmo.  3s. 

BMk'keepu^t  by   Single   Entry ;    con- 

htiining  the  most  appnned  and  disple  Me- 

fAod  of  keeping  k  Tradesman's  Accountc ; 

Lvfdl  I  copiotis  Collection  of  Practical  Ez- 

st  onoe  serving  to  facilitate  a  ready 

I  in  Bosinesa,  and  exemplify  the 

of  Book-Keepiflg :    intended  as  a 

Itippleinent  to  Walkingame'e  Arithmetic ; 

ly  the  Editor  of  that  popular  Work.  12ino. 

Is. 

The  Mathematical  Questions  proposed  in 

>  the  Ladiei'  Oiory,  and  their  original  An- 
^fwcrs,  together  with  tome  new  Solutions, 

ifrom  its  commencement  in  1704  to  1816  ; 
by  Thomas  Leyboum,  of  the  Royal  Mili- 

>  laij  College.    4  vols  iJvo.    £4>, 

The  TransactionE  of  the   Horticultaral 
Society  of  London.    4to.    £1 ,  la. 


RoHbella,  or  a  Mother's  Marriage ;  by 
the  author  of  Santo  Sebastiano,  &c  5  vols. 
£1,10*. 

Manners.    3  vols.     18s. 

The  Bachelor  ond  the  Married  Man,  or 
the  Kquilibrium  of  the  "  Balance  of  Com- 
fort"   3  vols.     10s.  Gd. 

Helen  Montesgle ;  by  Alida  Lefanu.  3 
vols.    £l.  Is. 

The  Foundling  of  Dcvotishiie.  5  vols 
ISmo.   i.'l,78.6d. 

Tales  of  Wonder;  by  Mia  Pltimptre. 
3voU12mo.  4*1,  Is. 

Aotfcss  of  the  Present  Day.  3  vols  ITroo. 
18a. 

Fanny  KitEyork.  3  vols  19mo.   £1,  Is. 

The  History  of  Elsmere  and  Rosa,  an 
Episode.  The  merry  Matter  by  John 
M&thcts  t  the  grave  by  a  solid  Gentleman. 
2  vol«  ISmo.    12s. 

The  Quakers,  a  Tale ;  by  Elizabeth  B. 
Lester,   12mo.   6s. 

POETHT. 

The  Odes,  &c  of  Anacrcon,  translated 
into  Latin  Verse;  by  the  Rev.  William 
James  Aislabte,  A.M.    Ts. 

Poetical  Remains  and  Memoits  of  John 
Lcyden.    8vo. 

Cambridge  Prize  Poems ;  being  a  com- 
plete Collection  of  the  English  Poems  which 
have  obtained  the  gold  medal  in  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Cambridge.   ISmo.   6t. 

The  Hours,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Idylls  {  by 
Hennr  Hudson,  Esq.   Foolscap  Bvo.   78. 

Trifles  in  Verse  ;  by  L.  T.  Bciguer,  Esq. 
Sva    7s. 

The  Grave  of  the  Conrict,  an  Elegy.    Is. 

Apologetical  lines,  written  impromptu, 
on  Mr  Bird,  the  astronomical  lecturer's 
declaration,  "  That  he  was  no  gramma- 
rian {"  by  J.  Bisset,  Esq.  the  autlwr  of  the 
Leamington  Guide. 

The  Search,  and  other  F^jemc;  by  Mr 
Edmeston. 


POLITICS. 


A  Bill  of  RighU  end  Lib« 
for  a  Constitutional  Reform  in  I 
by  Major  CartwrigliL     la.  6d. 

Two  Letters  on  the  contested  i 
ture,  aitd  Etfccts  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Essay  on  Public  Credit,  by  the  ( 
ed  David  Hume :  reprinted  &ain 
edit  of  17&S.  With  a  LetUr  addi 
the  British  People,  by  ImUc,  an  tl 
and  prophetic  nature  of  its  principle 
ing,  from  indisputable  facta,  that 
verance  in  the  Pitt  and  Paper  83^111 
eveniuftlly  produce  a  National  Ban 
Pointing  out  the  only  mode  of  avi 
fatal  a  calamity  ;  witK  Remarks  on 
ccasity  of  a  Parliamentary  Refoi 
Analyttt  of  Mr  Bentham's  Plan,  &c 

Observadoiu  on  the  Circumetano 
Influence  the  Condition  of  the  hi 
Classes  of  Society  1  by  John  Barton 

The  Operations  of  the  Sinking  1 
it  afTecbi  the  value  of  Funded  PVo 
the  Reductioo  of  the  Interest  $  I 
change  ot  our  Financial  System,  b] 
novations  made  on  the  stability  at  I 
lie  Funds,  shewing  that  the  Natinn 
from  its  own  magnitude,  will  ol 
consume  and  destroy  itself ;  by  a 
Jobber. 

TUEOLOOT.         ^B 

A  Discourse,  occasioned  by  V^M 
the  Rev.  John  Prior  Estlin,  LL« 
livered  in  Lewin's  Mead  Meeting, 
Augu«t  84,  1617  ;  by  the  Rev.  Jan 
ning.  To  which  is  subjoined,  the 
Service;  by  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.I 
Is.  6d. 

Scripture  Portraits ;  or,  Biograph 
moirt  of  the  most  distinguished  CI 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  by 
Robert  Stevenson.  2  vols  12ma.  8s 

A  Sermon  on  Regeneration  and 
sion  ;  by  John  Napleton,  D.D.     Ii 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Bacramei 
Lord's  Supper ;  by  the  Rev.  Char] 
man,  M.A.  M.R-l.A.     Is. 

VOYAGES  ANIt  TaAVELB. 

Personal  Observations,  made  du 
Progress  of  the  British  Embassy 
China,  and  on  its  voyage  to  and  fi 
Country,  in  the  years  1816  and  ll 
Clarke  Abel,  physician  and  fl^ 
the  cmb&tsy.    4to.  ^ 

Memoirs  on  European  and  Jam 
key,  from  the  manuscript  joumah 
dem  travels  in  those  countries;  b; 
Walpole,  A.M.  with  plates.  4tA. 

Tour  through  the  Netherlands  in  J 
by  J.  Smithm.    Svo.    9«. 

Picturesque  Voyage  round  Great 
contaiiung  a  series  of  Views  illnst 
the  character  and  prominctrt  fcatuH 
Cout ;  by  William  Daaiell, 
38.    I0i.6d. 
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URGH. 

Ouiger  of  being  Loveri  of 
e  tktM  Lover*  i(f  Cod  ;  Con- 
nuatnttd  in  two  Discoiuses; 
Andrew  Thomson,  A.  M.  Mi- 
Geoigc's  Chuich,  Edinburgh, 


Benuon  delivered  in  Ihe  Tran  Church, 
)M«  on  Wcdneadfty,  November  19, 
I  die  day  of  th«  fiinexal  of  her  Royal 
ROB  the  Princess  ChvlaUe  of  Wales; 
Imuia  ChaliDctg,  D,  D.  AliniBter  of 
^taa  Cfatudi,  Gla^w.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
kimoD  delivered  in  St  Enoch's  Churdi, 
|(nr,  on  Wednesday,  November  19, 
,  by  the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  junior, 
.  minista  of  St  Enudi's  Parisli,  Ghu- 
xnd  one  of  bis  Mnjebty's  Chaplains 
»tUnd.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
L  Addre^  delivered  in  the  Blackfriars 
ch,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  No- 
cr  19, 1917,  tlie  day  of  the  funeral  of 
tonl  Higlineis  the  Princess  CharloUe 
ahs  ;  by  Joioi  Lockhart,  D.  D.  one  of 
untftczs  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  Is. 
Biu>ns  by  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.  D. 
U  ot  tlie  Presbyterian  Churdi,  Cedar 
t,  New  York.  8vo.  9*. 
te  raiar  d'  nachcl's  Grave,  or  a  Tri- 
■I  itcwicct   to  Departed  Worth :  a 


Sermon  preached  i6th  November  IB17, 
on  occasion  of  the  much-lamented  deaths 
of  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Cliailotle 
of  Wi-des,  and  lier  infant  Son  ;  by  Robert 
Culbettfon,  minijiter  of  the  Gospel,  Leith,  Is. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  David  DiclcMm, 
minifter  of  the  New  North  Church,  Edin- 
burgh.   8vo.  108.6d. 

Fragment,  suggested  by  a  bright  gleam 
of  sunshine,  November,  17,  1817,  two  days 
before  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales.     4to.  36.  6d. 

Account  of  some  Expcrirucnts  made  with 
tlie  Vapour  of  Boiling  Tar  in  the  aire  of 
Pulmonary  Consumption;  by  Alexander 
Crichton,  ftl.  D.  V.  R,  S.  Physictaa  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  &c.     8vo.  2$.  tid. 

An  Essay  on  some  Subjects  connected 
with  Taste ;  by  Sir  George  Mackenxie,  Bart 
F.R.S.  L.  &  K.    8vo.  8s. 

Mandevfllc,  a  Tale  of  the  Scrcntecnth 
Century,  in  England;  by  William  God- 
win.   3  vols  IZmo.  ^1,  Is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  No.  VIII.    8vo.  3s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Heibcrtshiic  Library. 
To  be  sold  by  auction  by  Mr  Ballantyue, 
January  5,  and  following  lawful  days. 

Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  of 
Scotland,  No  IV,  25.  6d, 
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Ique  Espagnole,  ou  Lettres  Ci- 
dc  Pradt ;  pai  S.  B.  J.  Noel, 


'TiraledeVol- 

••  ses  autrca 
:.^ul  un  grand 


UbqUL'.   ;    :      :  1    ' 

,  oO  I'ifil  r> 

liCaS  Cl»  C!l !..    :_|  , 

m  de  fatts  inconnus  et  ti«s<uneux; 

If,  Lrpan,  «vo. 

Wic   '  ''■'  Cidsbdiamc ;  par  R.  J. 

int.  .10. 

osi!  :  I  i-ralcsmirPE  valuation 

loui-  !r'fictRomaines,etg\irla 

9Av,  '  1'i.u-gent  avaot  la  deMU- 

wKL  )'Atucrii|iie ;   pai  M.   Letronne, 

^Hie  rinsticut,  4(o. 

Hv  de  Geometric,  pratique  nccessairc 

^^boe  de  la  plupait  des  arts  ct  modert ; 

Rkisltier,  l^mo. 

{fiminaires  dc  la  Session  de  1817  4  par 

Pdt,  ancicn  Atcheve<|uc  de  Maiines, 
ion  dc  la  Doctrine  dc  I'Eglise  Gal- 
tr  Mppott  aus  prctcnnona  de  la 
Bmn*.  par  Dumart'ais;  Liberies 
iGallicane,  par  P.  Piihou,  avcc 
~  puiliuuDaire,  8\'o. 

dM  Ubeit^  de  PEgUso  Gallicane 

ixL  Clerjfp  dc  France,  te- 

lOift^ViliHiondc  pliuicurs  tin- 

it  en  An,;leterTC  %\n 

4lliH>pt ;  'onvrage  poinhiinie 

.Ue  fiutral^  ^rcccdec 
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d'unc  Notice  sur  sa  vie  publique  et  sar  ses 
ecrils  ;  par  I'Abbe  Banal,  «on  frere,  4to. 

Sur  la  Mort  de  la  Princcssc  Ciiarlotte 
d'Angletcrrc,  decedt-c  le  6  Novcnibrc  1817  ; 
par  l'Abb«  de  Vilk-fort, 

Remede  Universet  contre  la  Misotv,  8vo. 

Biographic  UnivctscUe,  ancienne  et  mo> 
deme,  Tomes  XIX.  et  XX.  Bvo. 

Biographic  des  Hommcs  Vivaos,  Tome 
III.  Bvo. 

Diclionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  Tome 
XXI.  gvo. 

Flore  du  EHcdonnaire  des  Sciences  M€di> 
cales.  Tome  III.  8vo. 

Lettre  k  M.  le  Vicomtcde  Ghatcaubrtand, 
pair  de  France,  sur  I'applicatton  a  fairc,  ea 
politique,  des  maxiraes  du  Christian tsrae, 
tel  qu'i!  oiait  a  son  origine ;  par  L.  A.  J. 
Jarry  de  Mancy,  ChevaGer  de  la  Legion 
d'Honnctir,  8vo. 

Histoirc  dc  I'Ktat  et  des  Progres  dc  la 
Chirurgic  Mititairc  en  France,  pendant  lc« 
gucrrcs  de  la  revolution ;  par  M.  Briot, 
l)octcur  en  Chirurgie,  8vo. 

Rocit  exact  des  i>emieT8  Mumens  de  la 
Rcine,  dcpui^  Ic  II  Septcmbre  1793  juiiqu* 
an  16  Octobre  suivattt ;  par  la  Dame  Baiut, 
veuve  de  son  ancien  Coi    ;  -   n. 

HtstuiredeFenclon, /'  deCam> 

brai,  composae  sur  k.-  1.1^.1. .>^(iIk  origi. 
naus  ;  pur  M.  Ic  Cardinal  Bauset,  pair  do 
France,  4  fob. 
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Oct.  23.— This  being  the  fiAjr-seventh  an. 
nSvetsary  of  his  Majesty's  acceasion  to  ths 
thione,  the  flog  was,  as  vsml,  displajed 
pom  0)e  Castle,  and  also  from  Sebon's 
'Ijlonximent,  and  the  guns  fired  at  noon,  and 
ue  same  observed  as  a  holiday  at  the  banks 
and  public  offices. 

We  understand  that  the  Directors  of  tJie 
Bdiiibuigh  Bible  Society,  having  learnt  that 
the  Jcwi2i  Society  in  London  hod  complet- 
ed the  trantlttHoH  of  tb«  New  Testament 
into  Hebrew,  have  remitted  £200  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  an  import* 
aat  work. 

A  case  of  an  uncomnion  nature  came  un> 
det  the  oonsidtration  of  the  Justices  of 
Peace  for  the  western  district  of  Fife,  at 
Dunfermrme,  on  the  lilst  faistant.  Robert 
Mitchell,  skipper,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew 
of  the  Lark  pinnace  of  Aberdour,  were 
prosecuted  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  for 
having  maltreated  a  very  young  man,  one 
of  the  passengers,  and  taken  him  bock 
to  Abcrdonr  against  his  inclination,  and 
to  the  great  di»quiet  of  his  parents,  who 
live  in  this  city,  be<-au5C  he  couU)  not  at 
the  moment  pay  tlw  freight.  The  Jus- 
ticca,  after  a  proof  was  led,  found  the 
charge  established,  and  fined  the  crew  in 
a  sum  amounting,  with  expenses,  to  eight 
guineas. 

Tragical  Fox  Chase. — On  the  ?3d  of 
October,  the  fox-hounds  belonging  to  Ro- 
bert Hay,  Esq.  of  Druiumclzier,  when 
tanging  near  Edrom,  started  a  fox,  and  af- 
ter a  race  of  sei'eral  miles,  he  made  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Whitadder,  near  Huttoa 
Han  Mill«  where^  being  very  hard  set,  and 
the  dogs  dose  npoti  him,  Reynard  sndden- 
\f  darted  over  the  rock,  and  gut  into  a  cavi- 
t^  aear  the  top,  which  no  doubt  he  was 
previously  acquainted  witJi.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  manaruvre  was,  that  eighteen 
of  the  leading  hounds,  being  in  full 
diaae,  sprung  over  the  ruck,  '.V)  f^t  high, 
and  were  killed  by  the  falL  The  fox  escaped. 

Witliin  flood-mark,  on  tile  sea-beach  of 
the  north-east  coast  of  Fife,  opposite  to 
jQB^bams,  there  has  been  recently  dis- 
corered  a  moss  of  beautiful  marble,  which 
nnbtbly  would  (Umish  materiab  for  build- 
up the  three  largest  cities  in  the  empire. 
The  marble  is  of  a  deep  silver  fray  ci>lour, 
decorated  with  sea  shells,  and  to  delicately 
and  neatly  united  in  th«  composition,  as  if 


some  skilful  artist  had 
The  marble,  after  being  polii 
richness  and  biillionoy  unrivalled  by  a| 
the  admired  marbles  of  Scotland,  aai 
been  held,  by  competent  judges,  to  I 
in  excellence  of  colouring  ana  eficet 
of  the  finest  marbles  of  Burgundy,  Flol 
and  li^gypt.  This  mass  of  marbk  i 
without  interest  in  the  geognosy  oi 
country.  In  some  ptuts  (^  the  quari) 
marine  shcUs  may  be  seen  loose  a>^ 
connected,  and  in  other  paita  their  gn 
accretion  may  be  traced  until  their 
plate  induradon  into  cetnpaoted  ml 
If  Mr  WillLims,  in  his  '»  Minerall 
dom,"  be  right,  the  sheila  so  mixed 
the  lime  in  the  compositioo  of  the  ml 
shows  an  extensive  coal  field  lies  imbf 
under  it 

Ltith  Wd  Docks — The  second  of 
important  public  works  has  just  been  fl 
ed.  It  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  hi 
sence  of  the  Ixird  Provost  Hnd  Maf^ 
accompanied  by  the  Right  HoAoutafale 
liara  Ounduii,  member  for  the  city, 
smack  Eagle,  belotiging  to  the  Edinbi 
Glai^ow,  and  Leith  Shipping  Coih| 
dramed  by  the  Ti^  steam-boat  bdlol 
to  the  same  Company,  was  the  fini  i 
that  entered  the  dock,  in  the  picieil 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  and 
great  number  ef  spectatorsL  Wc  a 
forbear  mentioning  etir  own  satisArtlaBt 
we  believe,  tlic  general  satisfaciiaBO 
public,  at  tlie  way  in  which  this  uodt 
ing  has  been  finislted.  It  is  gratifyii 
think,  that  tlie  propitious  state  of  the 
of  Leith  affords  the  prospect  of  this  doci 
ing  tmmediatfdy  in  fidl  etoplof. 
stated,  (hnt  mure  substantial  tsade  Imibi 
ed  through  the  books  of  the  Cu8toai4 
during  the  last  quarter,  than  for  many 
post  in  an  eoual  period. 

On  Monoay  night,  Sd  Nov.  a  j 
man,  a  saddler,  on  his  way  to  Kdinb( 
was  accosted  by  a  man  between  Kirk 
and  Kinghorn,  wIh>  asked  him  what  o' 
it  was  ?  He  answered  he  bad  no  m 
The  man  replied,  that  he  must  have 
money.  The  young  man  laid,  if  tl 
real  Dcoesaiiy  with  liim  he  would 
him  what  lit;  cuuld  spare,  and  acem 
ly  gave  hilt)  two  ghilUnga^  The 
liowever  insisted  for  more,  and  upoi 
being    refUsed,    made    a    strobe    wi| 
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Wud^jcon  »t  the  Ud,  but  he  luckily  avoid- 
ed it.  knocked  down  (be  fellow,  and  twist- 
«1  tbt  Mick  fiom  binu  When  on  tiic 
■nd  Uceding  proAieely,  he  called 
I  Ml  kmdlj  for  **  itmet,"  when  another 
'Mov  B*de  hia  app««^oe,  but  finding 
f  rile  yaung  maa  in  Muacsrion  of  the  atidi, 
raolutdy  detenninea  to  oppose  them,  they 
tatfa  went  off.  Tbe  two  men  speared 
famthcir  dna  to  bt  labourefa. 
iane  d»y  a  curious  ca«e  came  before 
MagiaowtM  of  Edinburgh  :-.Sofne 
lemen  in  a  fMie  made  a  wager  of  80 
with  a  waiter  that  ka  could  not 
I  quart  of  bnutdy  and  ran  a  certain 
He  won  the  wager,  and  went  to 
i^l  lodgings  and  demanded 
moaef ,  which  was  given  him ;  but 
Idiiig  (0  be  inculted  the  keeper  of  the 
■ad  WHS  given  into  the  cuEtodjr  of 
ipaliea.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
very  in,  firom  the  conjoined  effects  of 
(h(  bnadj  and  the  race,  that  a  surgeon 
bal  to  be  cent  for,  and  it  was  not  tiQ  after 
({rest  exertions  bad  been  used  for  upwards 
W  four  boon  that  he  was  restored  to  his 
mum.  The  keeper  of  the  hotel  brought 
Ike  waiter  bef<ire  tlie  Court  for  striking 
Md  inmlting  hira;  and  in  tlic  mean- 
Ikne  the  money  wu  lodged  «-ith  the 
cML  After  hearing  parties,  tlie  mogis- 
OMM  ordered  iC?  te  be  paid  to  the  sur- 
gm  for  his  exertions,  £1  *o  two  watch- 
DMB  that  took  core  of  ^e  man  when  he 
•a  iiUHKikle ;  thentaa  hioifieli'  was  orier- 
id  M  have  £S,  and  the  remaining  £10 
ftwCatad  as  a  fine  to  the  public 

Wednesday  Ath,  James  Stevenaon  and 
>adna  HaHcinB,  shuing  a  four  story 
bouse  in  York  Street,  Glasgow,  fell  to 
the  graund,  in  consequence  of  one  of 
liw  pieces  of  wood  which  supported  die 
mtUUi  giving  way.  They  were  tok- 
M  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and,  what 
If  very  rcmaikable,  although  they  fell 
M  fset,  none  of  tlieir  limbs  were  firac- 
tned.  Stevenwn  had  one  of  hit  arms 
spratneil,  and  Harkins  had  two  dislocated 
joindu 

Pomer  af  Magne^m.—The  curious  in 
aaMnd  hMtorymay  be  giBiified  to  bear, 
ftat  Mr  Sandenoa,  lapidary  in  Hunter''t 
Cfwave,  Bona  tima  ago  received  from  Buma 
a  ptcae  of  loadnonc  weighing  125)  lbs. 
It  waa  noBOtad  in  iron  as  o  magnet, 
and,  from  il«  uncommon  dzc,  promised 
Meal  power ;  upon  trial,  however,  it  was 
Mnd  ino^bte  to  support  n  weight  of 
two  aances,  and  it  was  thrown  aside  for  a 
eeasiderable  time  as  a  piece  of  useless 
lumber.  He  at  length  wag  induced  to 
Nsnov*  the  old  mounting,  and  have  its 
plaoe  HuppUed  with  one  of  copper.  The 
experiment  has  fully  answered  every  ex- 
peetatian.  It  i&  now  suspended  in  u 
nindssiiii  ftame  in  his  ware-room,  Kup- 
,  porting  the  astonishing  weiglit  of  160 
lbs.  aod  iia  power  daily  increasing.     Thus 
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the  story  of  Mahomet^s  coffin  being  suspend* 
cd  by  a  loadstone  (although  connclered 
fabalous)  it  nowise  uuongistent  with  the 
power  of  tills  singular  and  important  pro- 
duction of  natun^ 

Carr  Rock  Btaeon It  is  with  much 

concern  we  inform  our  readers  of  the  sad 
cstasizoplte  that  has  befaUen  the  atai 
beacon,  which,  for  some  ye«r»  pa«t«  hoc 
beea  erecting  upon  the  Carr  Rock,  litu- 
ote  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  ef  Fortfa, 
and  lying  about  two  miles  off  Fifeneaai 
The  building  was  visited  by  the  ^petia- 
tendent  on  the  lOiii  Novemba  vnutoi 
reported  to  be  all  in  good  order.  Oa  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  a  very  heavy  swcB 
of  sea  came  aniiare,  and  on  the  ISth  tbtf 
gnmni  swell  still  continued,  but  the  wea* 
Uier  was  ao  thick  and  foggy,  that  the  rock 
could  not  be  seen  till  tlie  afternoon,  whca 
die  eea  was  obdcrvcd  to  break  upon  it  with 
much  Tiolencc,  and  a  great  part  of  Hat 
building  gone. 

Alarming  Fire— On  Tuesday  momingt 
a  little  afU'r  nine  oVlock,  fire  was  ob(«rv» 
ed  iiiguing  from  the  roof  of  the  CoUi^ge* 
on  the  nortli-wcst  qturter,  which  suddeni- 
ly  assumed  an  alarming  and  threatenins 
appearance.  The  Hie  engines  were  iqieedi- 
ly  brought  to  the  spot,  and  the  supply  of 
water,  thoi^h  at  first  limited,  was,  by  the 
eager  and  unremitted  exertions  of  macf 
respectable  gentlemen  and  otliert,  procufp  j 
ed  in  sufiicient  quantities,  a<iequate  to  the 
demand  of  all  the  engines.  By  the  strenu* 
ous  exertions  of  tlie  Hremen,  aided  by  the 
direottoo  of  several  of  tlie  Profesaors* 
the  flames  were  rapidly  got  under,  and 
the  fire  completely  subdued  in  the  space 
of  two  hours.  The  interior  of  tlie  apart* 
mcnt,  however,  in  which  it  was  coiihneda 
is  entirely  d^oycd.  'ilie  Magistrates^ 
Profe&sots,  students,  and  gentlemen 
the  neighbourhood,  render^  every  aa» ' 
sistance  4  and  the  attention  of  the  Uigll ' 
Constables  and  the  Superintendent  of  Po> 
lice,  together  with  a  dctacliruent  of  the 
B8th  regiment  from  the  garrison,  wliic^ 
was  directed  in  keeping  t^e  communicav 
tion  open  from  the  College  to  tlic  several 
iire-cocks,  was  of  the  first  importance, 
and  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the  ex« 
tinction  of  the  destructive  ek^)en^  The 
roof  bong  under  rep^,  the  fire  wos  1 
certained  to  have  origmated  from  the  care* 
lessness  of  a  plumber^s  servant.  Mr  Flay» 
fair,  the  engineer,  was  distinguished  br 
his  anxiety  and  intrepidity  on  the  occa*  ' 
sion.  Hurrying  from  tome  distance,  oi| 
the  first  alnrm,  he  was  soon  on  the  roof^  ^ 
directing  the  operation*  uf  the  firemen  4 
and,  when  part  of  it  was  broken  in,  he 
descended  into  the  part  on  fire,  with  at] 
rope  fastened  to  his  body  and  the  pipe  oii 
one  of  the  engines  in  his  hand ;  ano  Ihit  ^ 
intrepid  example  being  followed  by  sever^ 
al  of  the  firemen  and  others,  the  wated' 
was  aoon  made  to  play  with  more  powers 


AU  cffieci  i^n   the  part  of  the  buiWiiu? 
wWch  was  in  ttames. 

Aar^  A<?/;>rm.— The  propriety  of  n- 
nwmii^  the  imperfect  ooisiitiuion  of  the 
8«tdi  burghi  has  now  beooDte  ■  matter 
or  (pnoal  inCe^^st,  and  the  sueoeaafiil  ex- 
aanple  of  the  inhabitanta  ot  Montnwe  leems 
to  huvc  difTu^d  a  gjmilar  »pirit  among  all 
•he  otJ»cr  Inirghs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Merchant  Compony 
of  this  city,  on   Monday,  this  importam 
subject  was  btought  under  their  consider- 
ation by  one  of  the  tiietnbers,  who  pre. 
tented  three  resolutions,  the  iubstonce  of 
whiflh   was,— That  the  Company  had  ob. 
ftcrvttl  witl)  satiafijction  ilie  exertions  now 
BUikii^  to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  more 
TMional  By»tcm  of  biugh  (wlicy,— that  the 
•went    improvement   m    die   set    of   the 
burgh  of  Montrose,   so  con|^ial  to  the 
»T>Ht  of  the  British  constitution,  rcf(ecle<i 
tiie  highest  credit  on  the   Privy  Council, 
and   on  the   Lord   Advocate  of  Scothind, 
who  had  recommended  it,  that  the  Com- 
pany felt    themselves   interested,    aa    the 
only  chartered    company  of   burgesses  in 
this    chy,    to    use   their    utmost   endeav. 
OUT8  to  procure  an  equally  libcrnl  system, 
and  such  as  should  give  to  tlie  burgesses  a 
reasonable  control  over  the  burgh  fiinds  ; 
and  tliat  the  Master  and  Assistants  should' 
be  instructed   to  confer   with   the   Magis- 
trates and  Council,  and  any  other  corpor- 
ate  bodit?  interested,  upon  the  means  of 
obtaining  tliat  desirable  object 

It  was  then  moved,  that  these  resolu. 
toons  should  lie  on  tlie  table  till  tljat  day 
km  weeks,  and  to  be  then  taken  into 
•«>n*»denttiotj.  This  motion  being  se- 
WMided,  passed  unanimotisly,  and  with- 
out any  remark,  except  on  the  part  of 
the  Lonl  Provost,  who  rose  and  stated, 
that,  in  allowing  tliese  resolutions  to  be 
laid  upon  the  table  without  opposition, 
II  did  not  follow,  that  either  he  or  the 
I  Clompany  were  understood  to  liave  given 
I  tiiy  opinion  thereon,  nor  tliat  they  were 
rP™K«l  to  any  <hing  cither  expressed  or 


^inpUcd  therein. 

Burgh  Rrfonti — A  meeting  of  tlie  In- 
iiporatton  of  Goldsmitlis  was  held  on 
^onday.  to  consider  the  present  con- 
iitution  of  the  ci{y,_when  they  heartily 
approved  of  the  measures  lately  adopted 
by  tlic  northern  burghs  for  procuring  an 
extended  system  of  elccdoa,  and  appoint. 
etJ  a  Committee  of  their  number  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Cora. 
nuttecs  of  the  other  public  bodies,  in  fol- 
Zowing  out  the  rcquisiie  steps  to  obtain 
this  object— On  Tuesday  the  Inairporation 
Of  Hammemnen  came  to  a  simiUr  resolu- 
tion. 

.  Oct.  «*.— The  Bev.  Robert  Stirling,  mi. 
mater  at  Elumblaiie,  was  Uirown  irom  his 
fW.  when  driving  over  a  part  of  the  road 
wnBC  some  altcratioius  were  makiag,  and 


alighting  on  hi«  shoulder,  *_  ., 
jured  thMt  he  died  th«  foUowiag  < 

28.^^  fine  young  iriwi,  a  Mikg 
ing  lo  a  Berwick  ship  in  DaaiUc 
fell  from  the  mast  and  fractuted 
He  wa»  carried  lu  the  Infionacy, 
widistanding  every  possible  attctuiitt. 
«hed  on  the  29tb. 

89 — Executioiu..^i:\iiB    day    W 
M'KecIinie  and  J.  M'Comiick.  for  . 
mg  into  the  ohop  of  Mr  Culbick,  !». 
dasher,  Greenock,  and  Freebaim  Wliitet 
tor  robbing  tlw  Siamannan  carrier  in 
gow,  were  executed  in  front  of  the  [ 
Glasgow,  pumuoi  to  tlieir  sentence, 
behaviour  was  very  becoming, 
seemed  fully  prepored  for  m^ 

punishment,  

31 — At  Perth,  in  front  of  the  oliTj^ 

the  two  unfortimatc  men,  M.  Clark  an^ 

G.  Wylie,  who  were  capitally  convicted  « 

the  kst  circuit  at  Perth.     They  manifm 

cd  the  utmost    penitence    and  contritia 

on  account  oi  the  crime  for  whitA  tbei 

suSered.  ' 

31.— At  Ayr,  Uie  week  before  List,  ih 

workmen  in  the  coal-pit  in   the  Newtoi 

Green  went  to  work  witli  candles,  whentbi 

flame  of  the  candle  of  one  of  the  men,  wha 

was  working  apart  ftom  the  rest,  earoc  in 

contact  with  inflammable  gas.   by  the  e^d 

plosion  of  whicli  he  was  killed  on  the  tpoi.^ 

Anotlier  man,  on   hearing  the  cxp1o»mI 

ran  to  the  place  to  assist  his  fellow   waikfl 

men.  or  to  sec  if  his  two  sons,  who  ""'"" 

at  work  near  the  spot,  were  safe ; 

was  suffocated  alio.     The  other 

escaped  unhurL      Safety  lamps  aiB 

ed  at  this  work,  but  the  men  prefi 

candles.  " 

Several  considerable  streams  in  ,taaD- 
noch,  tributary  to  the  Spey  and  Duhuui, 
became  so  shallow  during  the  dry  weather 
in  September,  as  to  allow  nmny  baskrts  of 
hsh  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  band. 
Some  of  the  fish  were  of  a  krge  size  ;  —- ' 
the  oldest  person  in  the  country  docs 
collect  any  similar  circumstaitoeu 


XOV  EMBER. 

I, — Robert  M'Donald  and  Fnuids  Wil- 
Iiaauon,  porters,  Leith,  prisonera  in  the  . 
new  jail,  received  an  indictment  to  stand 
trml  before  the  High  Court  of  Jiisticiflry  on 
the  17th  inst.  for  stealing  grain  from  lofta 
at  Leiih. 

♦*— A  poor  man,  servant  to  a  brewer  in 

the  CunoDgate.  in  a  Gt  of  desperation,  put* 

penod  to  his  existence  by  hanging  liimself, 

3 — Parhament  was  prorogued  u>  Tu«». 

day  the  16ih  December. 

4.— Archibald  M'Quorrie,  accused  of 
steaUng  from  shops  ami  reset  ot  theft,  and 
Henry  Laing  and  Robert  Donaldson,  foe 
houM:brcaking  and  theft,  were  indicted  to 
stand  trml  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciarj  on  the  24th  insL 
On  the  gSth  October,  a  young  gendemaw. 


*^.l 
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i  iphin  {QDiog  borne,  had  his  arm  taken  hold 
[«rby  ■  female,  who  carried  him  to  a  house 
',  fiune.    On  ooming  to  t)ie  light  she 
^iiMo  lean;  and  he  van  greatly  E^iir- 
I  to  reoogniK  in  her  the  daughter  of 
~  aequaintance,  who  had  absconded 
r  tttlier  about  six  months  ago.  The 
;  nao  had  the  happiness  of  restoring 
her  afflicted  parents  next  morning, 
i  only  eighteen  years  old. 
Nfton-^Attempta  are  making  to  inun* 
'  t  country  with  base  lilver  coin,  easy 
t,  being  mode  of  lead  washed  with 
and  will  bend  between  the  iingtrs. 
liiDings  arc  larger  than  the  mint  coin, 
new  gmving  dock  at  Troon  is  now 
ely  finished;  the  shij)  Alexander  of 
Vfing  entered  it  on  the  34th  October. 
!  of  the  most  complete  in  the  king- 
There  arc  13  feet  water  on  the  sill 
spring  iKk-i  ;  tlie  gates  arc  36  feet   9 
ocbes  dear;  and  tlie  lengtli  of  the  keel- 
klacb  above  2M  feet.     Vessels  of  any  or- 
diaugbt  of  water  can  enter  at  any 

famnesR,  Aberdeen,  and  Paisley, 
have  been  instituted  to  communi- 
ule  the  benefit  of  one  of  tlie  happiest  in- 
•cations  of  modem  times — the  art  of  teach- 
JBg  liie  dccf  and  dumb  to  speak. 

•The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  gave 
cnt  in  a  case  of  great  importance  to 
.  Lady  Stuart  of  Castlcmilk»  and 
phry  Ew-ing  M'Lac,  Eiq.  of  Catlikin, 
w  heritors,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Clason. 
ininisicr  of  the  poriili  of  Coimunnock, 
Wly  nised  an  action  agunst  David  Dry- 
burgh,  schoolmaster  of  that  parish,  aroising 
Kim  of  impiety,  desertion  ot  the  established 
ihuich.cuning.  swearing,  drunkenness,  and 
noptoper  and  oftensive  behaviour ;  conclud- 
ing, that  in  terms  of  the  Scottish  acts  pass- 
ed by  King  VVitiiara  and  t^iieen  Mary,  and 
alAeact  of  hi«  present  Majesty,  the  defender 
mgbt  to  be  deposed  from  bis  oHice,  AAcr 
eSMniniiig  a  great  many  witnesses,  and 
bctilng  parties,  the  Presbytery  deprived 
him  of  his  ofiioe,  and  declared  the  parish 
Mhooi  TacanC.  This  decision  is  final,  and 
*$t  wigect  to  the  review  of  any  court. 

Ttmn  (rtMir'i.— On  the  l.'iti],  this  ancient 
etipa  WW  disbanded  in  the  Itoyal  ii^xchonge. 
Ttey  were  dmwn  up  about  half  past  twelve 
o'clock,  where  two  of  the  Magistrates  and 
tlhm  ofEdal  ufficer»  attended.  Adet  being 
khtted  by  the  corps,  Dailie  R.  Anderson 
inilinBed  them,  that,  owing  to  the  present 
auUkhmcnt  in  Uie  city,  their  services 
woe,  hj  act  of  Parliament,  rendered  unnc- 
taauj  ftfter  that  day :  That  the  Mogi- 
ftntot  and  Council  hod  resolved  to  grant 
to  ihoce  who  were  not  provided  for 
ycnsiof)!  from  Govermncnt,  and  to  in« 
tlte  pensions  of  those  wlio  had  but  a 
ailowauce.  The  sergeants  received 
two  gwaeas  each,  the  corporals  a  guinea 
■ad  •  haU',  and  the  drummers  and  privates 
eita  folnea,  u  a  present  from  the  Magi- 
Tbc  Guard  was  originally  raised 


in  1648,  consisting  of  GO  men, 
ofiictrs.  In  1682  it  was  increased  to  109J 
men.  Since  then  the  number  has  tluctu*'' 
aied  ;  but  for  many  years  there  were  thiM.i 
companies,  of  one  captain,  one  aeigeoulvj 
one  corporal,  one  drummer,  and  25  privatcs«^ 
Widiin  these  few  years,  however,  it  was  i 
duced  to  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  twv'J] 
drummers,  and  2i  privates. 

1 9 The  trial  of  Francis  Willianuon  an4  ^ 

David  M'Donald,  accused  of  stetUog 
bolls  of  oat£  A»m  the  loft  of  Messrs  S.  anlji 
J.  Mackenzie,  merchants,   Leith,  came 
before  tlic  High  Court  of  Justiciary  on  Mooa* 
day.     They  boUi  pleaded  guiUy,  and  wcr 
Sentenced  to  eighteen  months  coDfiuemenl:^ 
in  Bridewell,  at  hard  labour. 

Some  oak  trees  were  lately  discovered  in'' 
deepening  the  channel  of  tlie  Caiedoniaa^ 
Canal  through  Lodi  Dochfour.  Tliey  wet^l 
in  seven  feet  water,  and  buried  under  teqf 
feet  of  gravel.  One  of  tliem  is  304  feet  iafl 
circumference  at  the  insertion  of  the  limbssi^ 
three  in  number,  and  14  feet  2  inches 
the  root  end.  One  of  the  limbs  is  8  fe 
1 1  inches  in  drcumfetence ;  and  the  thre 
trees  measure  198  solid  feet.  The  wood*] 
appears  iresh  and  sound. 

'22, — Alexander    Nicol,    a  joumeymaill 
mason,  while  employed  in  erecting  the  flur^ 
of  the  gasometer  iti  the  Canongiue.  fell  fron 
the  .scairolding,  and  died  in  the  Infir 
on   Sunday   evenings    leaving   a  wife 
seven  helpless  children. 

23.— A  shocking  accident  happe»ed  at 
the  new  county  buildings,  Lawnmarket 
WhUe  tlie  men  were  zaiung  a  large  stune^l 
the  logs  to  which  the  blocks  were  fastcne 
gave  way,  and  one  of  tlie  men  was  precipi<J 
tated  from  the  scatlblding  on  the  top  of  tha 
columns  to  the  gruund,  and  had  his  thigt 
bones  broken,  and  otlicrwisc  so  scvereli 
hurt  tl^iU  slight  hopes  arc  entertained  of  hu 
recovery.  Another  workman  was  severely 
bruised  at  the  same  time,  by  the  rebound- 
ing of  the  scofibld  against  his  ankle. 

DEATH  OF  THE    FBiyCESS    CHAHLOTTC 
AND  ilEU  INFANT  SON. 

Monday   \QtJi — Tliis  sudden  and  fat 
event   has  difl'uBed  among  all  classes  on 
common  feeling  of  sincere  and  deep  sorrow«j 
The  shock  which  it  has  given  to  tlie  feeliiu 
of  the  nation  was  very  strongly  evinced  wUe 
the  news  reached  this  city  on  Sunday  mor 
ing.    Many  persons,  who  had  crowded  to  I 
post-office,  burst  into  tears  when  the  deati 
of  the  Princess  was  announced ;  and 
air  of  Sad  and  impressive  seriouMMt* 
peared  in  the  countenance  of  the  crowd 
who  tlironged  our  streets  and  places  of  pah 
lie  worship,  to  attend,  as  is  usual  at  this  i 
son,  the  great  solemnity  of  the  Christi 
church. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  pregnoncyjl 
the  PrinctMkS  had  enjoyed  tlie  be^i  pn&silila 
state  of  health.     She  had  not  indulged  i 
the  dissipation  of  a  town  life  ;  she  had  no 
kept  late  hours ;  slie  bad  lived  in  trauqu  ' 
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retirement,  taking  ddly  nocite, 
iMMiBg  the  moit  i^gNlarlwuKi  puiiig  her 
whale  time  in  the  enjojrmeBt  of  dotmstie 
life«  of  which  the  illustrioui  couplt  fttr- 
niahed  such  a  bcitutiful  teistuice,  that  no 
one  could  contemplate  it  without  the  inost 
seneibie   pleasure.      "    Indeed,    the    hup- 
ptneM  of  the   eo&juoal  8t«le   appe&ri   ele- 
vated to  the  higheit  otgree  H  ia  c^iable  of, 
when  wfl  eee  two  penoos  of  accompliiihcd 
mind*,  not  only  united  in  the  tanic  inte- 
reets  utd  afiections,  but  in  their  taste  for  the 
■Mne  imptovementc  and  dtveisiMu."    To 
no  two  penoDS  eould  thi«  be  more  appro- 
nriaiolj  applied  than  to  the  PrinceM  Char- 
iMteand  Piioce  Leopold.     The  public,  who 
knew  tlie  mauner  of  her  Roval  Highness's 
lite,  waited,  not  without  anxiety,  but  with- 
out dread,  for  the  event  of  her  pregnancy. 
No  tyraptout  occurred,  from  the  first  nio- 
luent  of  her  Royal  Hi^nee*  being  taken  in 
labour,  that  created  any  wriout  alonn  in 
the  minds  of  th«  medical  attendants,  all 
men  of  tlie  first  eminence.    It  was  lingering, 
indeed,  and  the  interval  between  the  differ- 
ent pains   was  much   longer  than   usuoL 
Towania  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  finding 
it  lo  be  so  tardy,  the  medical  gentlemen  in 
Mtendaocc  deemed  it  adviaeable  to  aead  for 
Dr  Sims,  in  case  it  should  be  found  neees- 
sary  to  have  reoouise  to  artificial  ateistanoe. 
Dr  Sima  accordingly  attended  with  all  po«. 
lible  qteed,  but  he  saw  no  rcaiidn  to  depart 
from  tiic  course  tJiat  had  been  pursued,  and 
tms  of  opinion  with  the  other  gentlemen, 
diat  ttie   labour  would   be   hnppily   com- 
pleted.   And  though  the  delivery  was  of  a 
stiU-bom  instead  of  a  living  child,  about 
nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  yet  it 
was  lafe,  and  her  hoyiil  Highness  was  quite 
tranquil  afterwards,  bore  the  intelligence  of 
the  child  being  atill-bom  with  great  resig- 
nation,  submitting  herself  to  tlie  will   of 
God,  and  seemed  inclined  to  fall  into  a  gen- 
tle sleep.     So   "  fijvourably,"   to  use  the 
wonls  of  the  last  bulletin,  "  was  she  going 
on,"  that  not  only  the  great  ofiicers  of  state 
hod  talien  tlieir  departure,  but  even  Prince 
Leopold  and  tlie   medical  gentlemen  had 
retired  to  take  same  rest  after  the  fatigue  of 
long  attendance  and  watching.     A  diiHcuIty 
which  her  Royal  Hij;hncs6  fell  in  swallow- 
ing some  gruel  after   twelve    o'clock    on 
Wednesday  evening,  alarmed  the   nurse, 
especially  as    she    some    time   afterwards 
omplained  of  being  chilly,  and  of  n  pain 
in  her  chest.    The  Prince,  who  was  in  the 
next  room,   was  immediately   called    up, 
tiddler  with  tlje  medical   stteiiduDU,    by 
whom  every  remedy  was  applied  that  art 
could  devise.     We  believe  it   is  the  fact, 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  sensible  to  the 
last  minute  of  her  life.     She  was  taken  with 
dangerous  spasms  ubout  one ;  upon   ascer- 
taining which,  Dr  Baillie,  we  hear,  sent  off 
an  expres!^  to  the  cabinet  ministers,  express- 
ing  his  doubts  with  respect  to  tlie  event. 
The  Prince  Leopold  remained  by  the  bed- 
side the  whole  time,  endeavouring,  as  much 


as  ponible,  to  di«guiac 
cpniort  the  grief  and  agony 
imexpccted  turn  that  had  taken 
Boysl  Hi^nesa,  it  is  said, 
moved  her  eyes  from  the  face  of 
loved  contort,  extending  her  hand  ' 
to  meet  his— tliat  hand  which  wm  8 
abort  hour  to  be  cold,  inaeasible,  ui 

Her  Royal  Highneai,  w*  fCpM, 
ed  sentibu  to  the  motncnt  of ' 
About  five  minutes  beftiro  her 
said  to  the  medical 
any  danger  ?*"— TTi^  leplicd* 
quired  her  Royal  Higbneae  to 
self.    She  breathed  a  gentle  ligh 
pired. 

And  thus,  in  the  enjoyment 
and  beauty— at  the  early  age 
snatched  away  thia  accom^" 
Slie  was  neither  too  tall  nor  too 
the  middle  size,  inclining 
boa  point,  but  not  so  mu^  so  M  li 
the  symmetry  of  her  form.   Her 
was  beautifully  fair — her   arms 
rounded,  and  her  head  finely  pi 
was  a  mingled  sweetness  aru] 
look — a  ftill  intelligent  eye ; 
was  engaged  in  conversation, 
in  familiar  confcnation,  much  bn 
the  expreaiion  of  her  countenance, 
resemblance  to  her  illustrious  hAM 
striking.     To  these  accoraplishmcnii 
son,  her  Royal  Highness  added 
valuable  qualities  of  the  mind 

She  had  read  much,  and  with        

tton,  particularly  since  her  marria^ 
was  of  religious  habit*,  and  a  striet 
of  the  sabbath,  as  well  as  her  btMbandb' 
regiJarly  read  to  her,  afVer  the  ohi 
vice,  one  of  our  best  English  sewnom 
was  a  most  afiiH:tionale  child;  and, 
wife,  was  a  model  for  her  sex. 

Order  Jvr  Generul   Mourttimg.^ 
are  to  give  public  notice.  That  it  is 
ed,  that  upon  the  present  oioet 
occasion  of  the  death  of  her  Sof  al 
oess  tile  Princess  Charlotte  Aufgusta,  A 
terof  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
and  consort  of  his  Serene   Highness 
Prince  Leop(dd  of  $axe-€obourg,  all 
sons  do  pnt  thentsdves  into  decent  tn 
ing.     The  said  mourning  to  begin  oq 
day  nest,  the  9th  inst.        (Signed) 

H.  H.  MOLYKSUX  HOWAllft,  D.^ 
Nwcfuler  7, 1817. 

17.  Yesterday  the  motunine  for  ' 
much  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  et 
rocnced  in  this  city,  and  was  very  genfl 
The  pulpits  and  desks  of  all  the  churo 
were  hung  with  black,  Tlie  Lord  Proj 
and  Magistrates,  the  Lords  of  S^ 
the  Commander  of  the  troops,  and  ' 
North  British  Staff,  Rear-Admiral  i 
William  Johnstone  Hope,  ronimonder ' 
the  Leith  station,  and  a  crowded  audiiol 
attended  tiie  High  Church.  In  the  ftl 
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BereretHl  Prindpal  Balrd  preach- 
ijuent  and  pathetic  discourse,  from 
n.  10,  "  Be  still,  and  know  thru 
id{"  which  he  delivered  in  hia 
iling  manner;  his  numerous  au- 
ere  M  deeply  afi^cd,  that  the 
!d  from  almoat  eveiy  eye.  In  all 
hM  aermaoi  cuitable  to  the  melan* 
uaaa  mtt  dolirared. 
.wt  nigkt»  being  the  time  ap- 
ir  the  funenl  of  2ie  Princess,  was 
in  this  city  with  becoming  8cdem> 
1  Monday  a  notice  was  issued  by 
mates,  informing  the  inhabitants 
(^oicbes  WotUd  be  opened  for  di> 
ee,  at  two  o'clock,  yesterday  after- 
d  suggesting  to  their  fella w-dti- 
ptonriety  of  closing  their  shops, 
liat  hour,  which  was  fully  acted 

Eoe  o'clodc  the  bells  began  to 
few  minutes  ai^,  every  office 
a  shut  up,  and  all  boimeaa  sns< 
At  four  o'clock  the  bells  again 
five ;  again  at  sue,  and  continued 
h  The  streets  were  remarkably 
n^faom  the  evening. 
1^  of  Heriot's  and  Watson's  Hoa- 
IS  aapes  on  their  left  arms,  and 
of  toe  Merchants  and  Trades' 
llaapttab  woro  black  ribbons  on 
MlB,  and  Uadt  gloves. 
!  Castle,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
the  royal  standard  was  hoisted 
f,  the  guard  mounted  at  nine 
ritbout  beat  of  drum  or  music)  in 
»,  instsad  of  on  the  hill  at  the 
ut  of  deven,  and  no  parades  took 
ir  was  any  martial  music  heard 
It  the  day.  Tlie  flag  on  Ndson** 
I  ■]•»  hoisted  in  like  raanner  as 
I  unidard  on  the  walls  of  the 

<ja>^'>  ahio  Ramilies,  74  guns, 
nag  ship  of  Rear-Ad- 
lopc,  the  other  6hips  in 
)  those  in  the  harbour— 

ipt  their  colours  half-mast  high, 
ml  signal  o'er  the  niain  ; 
'  when  the  illustrious  die, 
glorious  battle  slain  !" 

lilies  fired  minute  gun*  from  eight 
night. 

{liout  Scotland  the  Amend  of  the 
Charlotte,  on  Wednesday,  was  ob- 
th  the  greatest  solemnity.  Public 
was  performed  in  the  different 
the  shops  were  shut,  and  business 
(ind  was  suspended. 

,  Wed.  Nov.  1 2, 4  o'clock,  P.  M. 
of  the  Princess,  after  it  was 
was  •adosed  in  a  number  of 
the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
t  win  pmerve  it  for  a  great  num- 
kn,  and  the  whole  enelmed  in  rich 
M,  tied  with  wiiiie  satin  ribbon.— 
r  of  the  iii£u)t  of  the  Ptinoessis 
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preserved  in  a  similar  manner  to  tliat  of  ita. . 
royiil  mother,  by  being  secured  in  sevcml 
wrappers  round  the  whole  of  the  body,  with, 
light  bandages,    and   beuig  secluded,  by, 
means  of  wax,  from  the  air,  it  will  remiun  J 
io  a  petfect  state  of  preKrvatioo  for  a  num*([ 
her  of  years.    The  whole  of  the  bo<1y  i*. 
enclosed  in  blue  vdvet,  tied  witli  whito  rib«i 


Wtmdtar,  Xcv.  19. — This  morning,  aJ 
litdc  before  one  o'clock,  the  funeral  pn»>.| 
cession  with  the  remains  of  the  late  univer^j 
sally-regretted   Princess  Charlotte,  arriveiit-j 
here  from  Claremont.     They  were  receivedl ' 
at  the  lower  Lodge,  where  she  is  to  lie  in.  i 
state  this  day,   previously  to  the  interment, 
at  night.     The  mourning  coach,  in  which 
were  the  infant  and  um,  proceeded  to  thfli 
chapel,  where  eight  yeomen  of  the  guaid«4 
in  attendance,  carried  and  dcpoaiied  tbemt  I 
in  the  vault.     The  Dean  of  Windsor,  Mn  L 
Mash  of  die  Lord  Cbamberlain'i  office,  Sce^Ji 
were  present  to  witness  the  transaction.^^ 
The  procfflsion  of  the  hearse  and  five  mourn- 
ing oowsfaes,  preceded  by  a  number  of  men. 
onbonebsck,  was  escclrted  into  the  towa 
from  Eghara  by  a  party  of  the  Royal  Horse- 
Guards.     Although  the  hour  at  which  it 
arrived  was  so  very  late,  the  road  and  street* 
through  which  it  passed  wete  lined  with 
spectators.  > 

Funeral  of  the  Prlneeti  Charlotte — ^Th* 
last  sad  and  solenui  rites  have  been  paiil  Uh 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  lamented  Princes* 
Charlotte  of  Wales.    1 1  was  near  two  o'clock 
before  the  piocessioD  arrived  at  Windsor. 
The  remains  of  the  Princess  were  received 
at  the  bwer  Lodge  by  a  party  of  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard,  who  carried  the  ooffin^ 
A  guaid  of  honour  firom  the  3d  regiment  cf 
Foot  Guuds,  who  are  quarteicd  at  Wind> 
aor.  was  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the 
lodge.    Prince  Leopold,  his  attendants,  and 
others,  in  the  mourning-coaches,  alighted,, 
at  the  lodge.     The  anti-room  was  faw^' 
with  black  cloth,  and  the  interior  cbamboy] 
in  wliich  the  coffin  reposed,  was  catiRljr* 
lined  with  the  same,  both  floor,  tides,  and* ; 
oetlisg.      Tiio  coffin  was  covered  with  w 
huge  black  velvet  pall,  with  a  deep  white 
border  that  fell  on  each  side,  and  ^iread  it* 
self  on  the  floor.    On  the  ooffia  was  the 
Princess's  evown,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin,  against  the  wall,  was  a  large  escut- 
dieon  of  alk,  amilar  to  those  placed  on  the 
fronts  of  houses  when  death  has  taken  place 
in  ■  family.     Three  large  wax  candles  were 
on  each  side  nf  the  coffin  ;  numerous  small 
wax  candles  were  burning  on  all  sides  of 
■the  room. — The  gentlemen  of  the  College  ' 
of  Arms  were  busily  employed  during  the 
morning  in  arranging  the  stalls  in  the  eha. 
pel  for  the  reception  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  and  in  other  preparations  fbr  th* ' 
funeral.     The  machinery   for  letti^  twi 
corpse  down  into  the  vault  was  eompitted^l 
— Windsor   eonlinuod   crowded  to  «ace^< 
Ihrouglwut    the  day.      At  duak,    it  waa 
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thought  nttaaaj  to  dear  the  CosUc  Yard, 
and  none  wen  anerwnrds  Adaiicted  without 
imB-tickela.  Th«  lit,  ii,  and  3d  n^- 
menu  of  GuanU  took  n  principal  put  of 
the  duty.  The  door  opened  a  few  minutcB 
bdhrc  anmi,  and  thoae  who  had  tickets 
were  admitted  into  the  erand  entimnce  of 
that  (uperb  edifice.  By  naif  past  driit  all 
was  ready,  and  the  ftinetal  cavalcade  was 
put  in  motion.  Proceeding  at  half-foot 
pace,  it  was  nine  o'clock  when  it  reached 
St  Gcorge'i  ChapeL  At  eight  o'clock  each 
fourth  man  of  the  Renal  Horse  Guards 
lighted  a  toich.  About  half  past  eight  the 
lesaion  began  to  more  from  the  lower 
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he  moon  thoat  with  pectiliar  brightness 
ig  the  whole  time.  The  procession 
entcr^  by  tlie  gate  on  the  soutli  aitle  of  the 
chapel,  through  which  it  proceeded,  and 
moved  up  the  nave  into  the  cliapcL  The 
aide  on  each  side  was  lined  by  a  detachment 
of  tlie  Foot  Guards,  three  deep.  It  is  but 
pure  justice  to  tlie  asicmblea  soldiery  to 
ny,  diat  they  conducted  thumitclves  with 
the  most  cseninlary  conduct,  and  evinced 
tlieir  Aill  participation  in  the  anguish  and 
distrvia  of  tlidr  fellow-citizens.  Prince  Leo- 
pold itollowed  the  coffin  as  chief  mourner. 
He  walked  along  with  UDSteady  etep,  and 
took  tlie  seat  provided  for  hini  at  the  head 
«f  the  coffin,  between  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Clarence.  The  coffin  was  placed  with 
the  feet  towards  the  altar.  The  usual  an- 
thems were  chanted  with  proper  solemnity ; 
but  the  reading  part  of  the  ceremony  did 
WK  attract  any  particular  observation  <  the 
Dean  went  through  his  portion  of  it  with 
dignity  and  patlios.  When  it  was  over,  Sir 
Isaac  Heard  read  the  titles  of  the  Princess, 
in  a  voice  niudi  more  broken  by  grief  than 
age,  and  the  mourners  walked  back,  tlioush 
without  the  state  accompaniments.  The 
Prince  Leopold  looked  distressingly  ill ;  and 
indeed  his  state  of  licultli  and  li-cling  miglit 
exdtc  alann,  if  it  were  not  tliat  lie  hus  lat- 
terly been  able  to  procure  some  sleep.  The 
melancholy  business  was  over  before  dcvcn 
o'clock,  but  tlie  chapel  and  the  avenues  were 
not  completely  clriu^d  till  twelve  o'clock. 
7'bc  baronesses  wlio  bore  the  pall  were  La- 
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dies  Grenrillc,  EUenbotougli,  Boitoa,  at' 
Arden. 

Mclanc/iolfi  Sttip»reck^—Vtam  Uat 
tot  Joomal  ot  Saturday,  25th  Octaba, 
extract  die  fallowing  : — **  Lots  of  the 
liam  and  Maty  Packet.  At  a 
last  evening,  we  heard  of  the 
intelligence  of  th«  Ion  of  the  lYfllli 
Mary  packet.  Captain  Manley,  fiva 
port  to  Waterford.  She  aailed  on  Ifaf 
day  night,  at  eight  o'dock,  and  about  dc< 
on  the  same  evening  struck  on  the  Woh 
Rock,  to  the  northward  of  the  Flat  I 
between  Pennarth  and  Cardiff,  about 
leagues  from  the  hitler.  Dreadful  to 
the  paascBgera  and  crew  were  about 
in  number,  of  whom  sixteen  are  only 
ported  to  be  saved.  The  cabio 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen.  They 
a  Mr  Barhaxn  and  foiu  sisten, 
girls,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenijr^ 
tive,  and  a  serranu  Mr  B,  himsdf,  a 
fine  yoimg  man,  .is  reported  to  be  an 
the  saved.  They  had  been  spending 
summer  at  Southampton,  where  tliey  _ 
wttii  another  sister,  who  was  to  sail  £at 
land  from  Holyhead.  A  Mrs  Nicholsy 
three  daughters  arc  also,  we  tear,  among 
drowned.  There  were  ako  a  Mr  Si 
or  Chevalier,  and  his  wife ;  they  had 
been  married  three  weeks :  Mr  S.  is  nid 
be  saved.  The  remaining  persons,  as 
ciuately  as  wc  could  ascertam  their  ai 
at  the  late  hour  tlie  news  arrived,  are 
tain  Briscoe,  Mr  Snow,  and  Mr  C1i£ 
Mrs  Taylor  and  Mr  Quin  are  also  eoteied 
on  the  book  at  the  Packet  Office  as  steo^ 
passengers.  Another  passenger  was  a  Mr 
Shortis,  brother  of  a  respectable  tradesmia 
near  the  drawbridge  in  this  city,  who  wm 
the  ntessenger  of  tlie  melancholy  tiding 
and  who  saved  binvielf  at  last  by  excdlcnt 
swimming.  He  was  nearly  three  boun  in 
the  water,  and  was  so  exhausted  from  fii- 
tigu£,  tluit  on  his  arrival  at  liis  brother's,  be 
was  inmiudiatdy  [mt  to  bed,  so  tlut  we 
could  obtain  no  farther  information  to  alle- 
viate the  suiTcrings  and  suspense,  or  assume 
the  anguish  of  many  agonised  relations, 
whom  these  unfortunate  suficren  mtist  have 
IcR  behind  thein." 
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COMMEllCIAL  REPOKT. 
From  our  Glasgow  Cvrrcti>ondcal. 


f<MOtt..— A  large  sale  at  the  East  India  House  attracted  great  attention.  There  was 
an  unumal  utteuduncc  of  buyers,  and  the  whole  went  off  with  briskness.  Considerable 
purchaaes  were  iiwdc  by  pivate  contract.  The  reports  of  »  very  con*idcrable  quantity  of 
this  article  being  destroyed  at  Calcutta  by  lire,  turn  out  to  be  very  inucli  oxoggcnitcd. 
The  quantity  now  brought  from  the  East  Indies  b  very  large,  and  continually  iDcrcosing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  imported  from  our  West  India  Colonics  is  constantly  on 
tlie  decrease,  from  the  nuntbcr  of  Cotton  Plantations  on  the  old  Colonics  abandoned  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil  i  and  in  live  new  Colonics  from  the  planUitions  being  put 
into  Sugar,  as  being  more  productive.     The  quantity  brought  from  the  S]>uui;ih  main  ti 
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MoiUhly  List  of  New  Fuhlicationt. 
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EDINBLtRGH. 


Sin  ud  Danger  of  being  Ijovert  of 

re  more  than  Lovers  q/'  Gft2 ,-  Com- 

■ad  IDustnted  in  two  Discoanes ; 

the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  A.  M.  Mi- 

of  St  George's  Church,  Edinburgh, 

at. 

Sermon  delivered  in  the  Tran  Church, 

_         on  Wednesday,   November   19, 

IS17,  the  day  of  the  fuaeral  of  her  Royul 

Highness  the  Princess  Ch»rloUc  of  Wales ; 

"   Thaaaaa  Chalmers,  D.  D.  Minister  of 

Tnn  CIniidi,  Glasgow.    Hvo.  Is.  6d. 

Seraitn ddivered  in  St  Enodi's  Church, 

on  Wednesday,    November  19, 

the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  junior, 

niniEtei  of  St  Enodi's  Parish,  Glas* 

one  of  his  Majesty's  Chaphuns 

tland.    8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Address  delivered  in  the  Blockfciars 

h,    GlR£gow,    on    Wednesday,    No- 

bcr  19,  1817,  tlie  day  of  tlic  funeral  of 

Ilighne«s  the  Princess  Charlotte 

by  Jokn  Lockhoit,  D.  D.  one  of 

of  Glasgow.    8vo.  Is. 

ins  by  John    B.    Romeyn,    D.  D. 

of  llie  Presbjrterian  Church,  Cedar 

,  New  York.    8vo.  9s. 

The  Pilhr  of  Hachel's  Grave,  or  a  Tri- 

Jniie  of  itcspcct   to   Departed  Worth :  a 


Sermon  preached  16th  November  1817, 
on  occasion  of  the  much-lamented  deatlis 
of  her  Royal  Hi((hnc«g  Prince^  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  and  her  Infant  Son  {  by  Robert 
Culbertson,  miniftcr  of  the  Gospel,  Leilh,  Is. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  David  Dickson, 
minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  Edin- 
burgh.   Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Fragment,  suggested  by  a  bright  ^ram 
of  sunshine,  November,  17,  1817,  two  days 
bi'fore  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales.     Ito.  38-  6d. 

Account  of  some  Experiments  made  widi 
the  Vapour  of  Boiling  Tar  in  the  cure  of 
PuhiMjnary  Consumption ;  by  Alexander 
Crichton.  M.  D.  V.  R,  S.  Physician  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  &&,     8vo.  2s.  fld. 

An  Essay  on  some  Subjects  connected 
with  Taste ;  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart 
F.R.S.  L.  &  E.    8vo.  8s. 

Mandeville,  a  Tale  of  the  Seventecntlj 
Cculuiy,  in  England;  by  M^illiam  God- 
win.   3  vols  12mo.  ^1,  Is. 

Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Hortictdtural 
Society,  No.  VIII.     Svo.  3s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Hcrbcrtshire  Library. 
To  be  sold  by  auction  by  Mr  Ballantyne, 
January  5,  and  following  lawful  days. 

Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  of 
Scotland,  No  |V,  8s.  6d, 
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NEW  FRENCH  PDBLICATIONS. 


t/AmMque  Bspagnole,  ou  Lettres  Ci- 
"[ket  a  M.  da  Pmdt ;  par  S.  B.  J.  Noel, 

'  Vie  Politique,  Litt«?rair8,  et  Moralcde  Vol- 
,  o^  Ton  refute  fundorcct  et  ses  autrcs 
u  en  citant  ci  rapprochant  uu  grand 
dc  fails  inconnus  et  tt^-cuncux; 
M.  Lcpan,  Hvo. 
Clemendna,  oa  Ic  Cidsbcismc  ;  par  R.  J. 
Dunlent.  2  vols  12mo. 

Considerations  Gcnersles  sur  1 '  Evaluation 

des  Monnaics  G  recques  et  Som  aiiies,  e  t  su  r  I  a 

■  de  Tor  et  dc  I'argent  avant  la  d<KMu- 

de   I'Amerique;    par  M.    Lctronnc, 

abre  de  Tlttstitut,  4to. 

Notions  de  Geomi'trie,  pratique  nccessoire 

k  I'exercice  de  la  plupart  dee  arts  et  mntiers ; 

J.  Oanltier,  ISrao. 

Pnrliminaires  de  la  Session  de  1B17  ;  {ur 

~ .  de  Pradt,  ancien  Archeveque  de  Malines, 

iilon  dc  la  Doctrine  dc  I'Bglise  Gal- 
par  mpport  aiix  pretentions  dc  U 
(fc  Honw,  par  OumorEais;   l.ibortps 
Gatlicane,  par  P.  Pichou,  avcc 

pniliminaire,  Svo. 
de«  Liberies  derEpli.-wGallicane 
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d'lme  Notice  sur  sa  vie  publique  ct  sur  sea- 
ccrits ;  par  PAbbe  Barral,  son  fr^re,  4ta. 

Sui  la  Mort  dc  la  Princcssc  Charlotte 
d'Anglctcrrc,  dpcedee  le  6  Noveinbrc  1817  ; 
par  r  Abbo  de  Villefort 

HtTriMe  IFniversel  contre  la  Misere,  8to. 

Biographic  Universelle,  andeniK  et  mo- 
demc.  Tomes  XIX.  et  XX.  Svo. 

Biographic  dcs  Uommcs  Vivans,  Tome 
III.  8va 

DictionnaircdesSdeaces  Medictdcs,  Tome 
XXI.  8vo. 

Flore  du  Dictionnairc  dcs  Sdonoes  Medi- 
cates,  Tome  III.  Svo. 

Lettre  a  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Cltalcnubtiand,' 
pair  de  France,  sur  I'applicatinn  a  foire,  en 
politique,  dcs  ma\imc&  du  Chrisdanismc,' 
tel  qu'il  elait  a  son  origioe;  par  L.  A.  J> 
Jarry  de  Mancy,  ChcraCer  dc  la  LegioU' 
d'Hooneur,  8vo. 

Histoire  de  I'Etat  ct  dcs  Progrjts  de  U- 
ChiruTgie  Militaire  en  France,  pendant  les 
guerres  de  la  revolution ;  par  M.  Oiiot,- 
DocteuT  «n  Chirurgie,  8vow 

Itikut  exact  des  Ucmiera  Motnetis  de  la  ' 
Reine,  depuLs  le  II  Septcmbre  1793  jusqu* 
an  1 1>  'JrtobTP  siiivsm  ;  par  la  Dame  Baiut. 

I  >r  de  L'am> 

ii^ .   .,i...,i.Hril«  origi- 

II  <:  le  Cardinal  Bauset,  pur  do 

Fr.iN..  .  .  '.  1-.. 
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MONTHLY  KEGISTER. 


SCOTTISH  CHRONICLE. 


the 


Oct.  25.— ThU  being  the  fifly-seve&th  ui' 
'•nivenary  of  h\a  Majesty's  accession  to  th* 
,  tiirone,  the  flog  wu,  as  luuii],  displayed 
'  fmva  the  Cast^  and  also  from  Xelfion's 
,  Monument,  and  the  gunt  fired  at  noon,  and 
die  Mune  observed  as  a  holiday  at  the  banks 
^•nd  public  ofHc«s. 

We  understand  that  the  Directors  of  the 
'Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  having  learnt  tliat 
the  Jewish  Society  in  London  had  complct. 
^ed  the  trantlation  of  the  New  Testament 
^ittto  Hebrew,  have  remitted  4)200  to  asast 
in  de&aying  the  expenses  of  such  an  import- 
fant  work. 

A  case  of  on  uncommon  nature  came  un- 
DT  the  consideration  of  the  Justices  of 
rPeace  for  the  western  district  of  Fife,  at 
r Dunfermline,  on  the  Sl&t  distant.  Robert 
rBlitchell,  skipper,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  crew 
.of  the  Lark  pinnace  of  Aberdour,  were 
aled  by  the  Procurator  FisoJ  for 
;  nultrcated  a  very  young  man,  one 
paagengeni,  and  taken  him  baak 
'to  Abcrdour  against  his  inclination,  and 
Iff  the  great  disquiet  of  his  parents,  who 
,  £ve  in  this  dty,  because  he  could  not  at 
I  the  moment  pay  the  ficighb  The  Ju»- 
,  tices,  after  a  proof  was  led,  foond  ifae 
;e  established,  And  flned  the  crew  in 
[^  sum  amounting,  with  expenses,  to  eight 
.guineas. 

Tragical  Fox  CTkuc On  the   83d   of 

ler,  the  fot-hounds  belonging  to  Ro- 

Hay,   Esq.   of  Drummekter,    when 

J  near  Kdrom,  started  a  lux,  and  af- 

'  ter  B  race  of  several  miles,  he  made  towards 

;  bftaks  of  the  Whitadder,  near  Huttun 

Millt  where,  being  very  hard  aet,  and 

Idgi  doee  upon  him,  lieynatd  sodden- 

'  dotted  over  the  rock,  and  got  into  a  oavi. 

the  topj  which  no  doubt  he   wag 

[previously  acquainted   widi.     The  conse- 

'  quence  of  titij  manccuvre  was,  that  eighteen 

the  ieading     hounds,    being    in    fitll 

,  sprang  over  tbe  rock,  30  ftet  high, 

I  were  killed  by  tbe  faU.  The  fox  eaeatied. 

Vkhin  flood-mark,  on  tlie  sea-faeaoi  of 

BOitk-ctst  coast  rf  Fife,  oppOeiie   to 

D^awM)  there  has  been  recently  dis> 

^covered  a  moia  of  beautiful  tnarfalo,  which 

tblf  would  furnish  lAAieHala  for  build  • 

;  the  three  Urgci>t  citiea  in  the  empire. 

:  iimTlilc  it  of  a  deep  silver  gray  colour, 

decorated  with  sea  shells,  and  w  delicately 

and  neatly  united  in  tbe  composition,  as  if 
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some  skilful  artist  had  anannd  (iieou 
The  marble,  after  being  polished,  shews  a 
TichoesB  and  brilliancy  unrivalled  by  aay  of. 
t!ie  admired  marbles  of  Scotland,  and  ho* 
been  held,  by  competent  judges,  to  equal 
in  excellcace  of  colouring  and  effect  some 
of  the  finest  marbles  of  Bu^undy,  l<1oreDCB« 
and  Egypt  This  mass  of  marble  is  not 
witliout  interest  in  die  geognosy  of  tbei 
country.  In  aoroe  parts  of  the  quuiy,  tbe 
marine  shells  may  be  seen  loose  and  un- 
connected, and  in  other  parts  their  gradual 
accretion  may  be  traced  until  their  com* 
plete  induration  into  coiBpsoted  marble. 
If  Mr  Willinms,  in  his  "  MiiMnt  King- 
dom," be  right,  tlie  sliells  so  mixed  with 
tbe  lime  in  uie  oorapoiitioti  of  tbe  marble, 
shows  an  extensive  coal  Held  lies  imbedit4^ 
under  it 

LeitU  Wet  Ducki. — The  second  of  these 
important  public  works  has  just  been  finish' 
cd.  It  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Ijonl  Provost  Had  MagtslMttt, 
accompanied  by  tlm  Right  Uonounble  WB^ 
liam  Dundas,  member  for  the  ciw.  Thef 
smack  Uogle,  belonging  to  the  Edmbingh, 
Glai^ow,  and  Leith  Shipping  CotBfttoM 
draoged  by  the  Tug  steam-boat  bdongiurf 
to  me  MDM  Companr,  was  dte  fhst  vtM 
that  entered  the  dock,  ia  the  pt'esegee  of 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  raid  of  a. 
great  number  of  spectatotSi  We  onUMf 
forbear  mentioning  our  own  satis&tion,  and, 
we  believe,  tlic  general  gatUfaction  of  the 
public,  at  die  way  in  which  this  tmdertak- 
ing  has  been  finished.  It  is  gratifying  W 
tliink,  that  the  propitious  state  f>f  tbe  trade' 
of  Leitk  afibrds  the  prospect  of  this  doek  be* 
ing  iramedialeljr  in  f\ill  employ,  ft  m 
stated,  that  more  substantial  trade  has  pos»> 
ed  through  the  books  of  the  Custom  .htmse 
during  the  last  quarter,  than  for  many  years 
past  in  an  equal  period. 

Ob  Monday  night,  3d  Nov.  ■  fmatg 
man,  a  saddler,  on  hia  way  to  Edinbtn^h, 
was  Mcoated  by  a  man  between  Kirkcaldy 
and  Kinghocn,  wIm  asked  him  what  o'docK 
it  was  ?  He  answered  he  bad  no  vatdk 
The  man  replied,  that  be  mtist  have  some 
money.  The  yottng  man  Said,  if  it 
roal  necessity  with  him  he  would  give 
him  what  he  could  spare,  and  accorduig< 
ly  gave  him  two  shillings.  The  man 
liowever  insisted  for  mote,  and  upon  hi* 
being    refused,    made    a    stroiw    with   ^ 
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at  tbe  likd,  but  he  luckily  avoid- 
(d  ii7  kaodnd  4own  the  fellow,  and  twisu 
■^i  die  tdek  firom  him.  When  on  the 
^■nad,  and  bleeding  profusely,  he  culled 
,<it  kaadly  for  '*  Jamec,"  when  another 
le  hu  appea^ce,  but  finding 
_  maa  in  posieMion  of  the  stick, 
[j  deteimined  to  oppoee  them,  they 
«eiit  oC  The  two  men  a{ipeared 
d«M  10  belaboveM. 
iKf  a  cuiioue  caae  came  before 
of  Adlnburgh  :^-oome 
in  a  fimiie  made  a  wager  of  90 
■  with  a  waiter  that  he  could  not 
a  qoart  of  braady  atid  run  a  ceitain 
aiuiM>  He  won  the  wager,  and  went  to 
tka  f  i<Vi>H«i'i  lodgings  and  demanded 
dM  own^t  which  was  given  him ;  but 
In  doing  •»  be  hisulted  the  keeper  of  tlie 
d*  and  was  given  into  the  custody  of 
poliea.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
•ay  in,  hom  tlic  conjoioed  efi'ects  of 
bnndy  and  the  race,  that  a  tufgeon 
<0  ba  cent  (or,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
exertions  had  been  iised  for  upwards 
if  finv  hotHS  that  he  was  restored  to  his 
■Ma,  The  keeper  of  the  hotel  brought 
At  wriaer  before  the  Court  for  strikmg 
mi  iiiiaiiiiift  him;  and  in  the  mean- 
Am  ike  money  was  lodged  with  the 
(Atk.  After  hearing  parties,  the  uiagis- 
HfMa  •idcrcd  £2  to  be  paid  to  the  nir- 
gMi  liar  hb  exertions,  £1  to  two  watch. 
BMB  that  took  care  of  tite  maa  when  he 
MBinaaankle  (  the  man  himself  was  anler> 
•d  M  bave  £8,  and  the  remaining  £10 
twUtioi  as  a  fine  to  the  public. 

Wcdoeaday  ath,  James  Stevenson  and 
Hmkins,    slating    a    four    story 
in    York    Street,    (Glasgow,    fell   to 


booae  in  York  Street,  (ilasgow,  fell  to 
ifcn  cxMund,  in  consequence  of  one  of 
iIm  placet  of  wood  which  supported  the 


^fing  way.  They  were  tak- 
en «B  (he  Uvftl  Infirmary,  and,  what 
ia  very  renariuMe,  although  they  fell 
M  feet)  OOOC  of  their  Umbs  were  froc- 
•Med,  ficevenson  bad  one  of  his  aims 
ifanioed,  and  Harkins  had  two  dislocated 

J^fmrrr  of  Jl/^^fnefitm.— The  curious  in 
Mlland  tuatmr  ouqr  be  gratified  to  hear, 
lint  Mr  fiaadenon,  laptdaiy  in  Hunter's 
flMMCf  sane  tane  ago  received  from  Bussia 
•  flieee  of  loaditoae  weigliing  1854  !!>*• 
ll  VIM  Rwntfld  in  iron  as  a  magnet, 
■ad,  torn  its  uncommon  size,  promised 
max  power ;  upon  trial,  however,  it  was 
tMnd  inoapaUe  to  support  a  weight  of 
OM  mnteeSt  and  it  was  thrown  aside  for  a 
eaasidenble  time  as  a  piece  of  usdess 
lumber.  He  at  letigth  wa«  induced  to 
aanwve  live  old  moanting,  and  have  its 
|iiace  mipplied  with  one  of  copper.  The 
experimetjt  has  fully  answered  every  ex- 
jwrlatinn  It  is  now  suspended  in  a 
Biiidsaiai  fatat  in  his  ware-room,  sup- 
porting d>e  astonishing  weight  of  160 
iba.  and  its  power  daily  increasing.    Tfaiis 
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the  story  of  Mahomet's  eoHin  bong  sofpenda 
ed   by   a    loadstone  (although    considerccl  { 
fabulous)  is  nowise  inconsistent   with  thel 
power  of  this  singular  and  important  pro> 
auction  of  oatun^ 

Carr  RocU  MeMnn — It  is  with  mui^l 
coDcero  we  inform  our  readers  of  the  sad  | 
catastrophe    thut  has    be^en    the  ,tf 
beacon,   which,  for  some  yeaw  past* 
been  erecting  upon  the  Carr  Hock,  iittt-1 
ate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth* 
and  lying  about  two  miles  off  Fifeneaa. 
The  building  was  vi«ited  by  the  supeiiiw  ] 
tcndenc  on  tlie  10th  November  cutt.  and 
reported  to  be  all  in  good  order.      On  tlut'i 
eveniug  of  the  I4th,  a  very  heavy  swell  I 
of  sea  came  ashore,  and  on  the  l^th  tbtfl 
ground  jrxM  still  continued,  but  the  we»a  1 
thet  was  so  thick  and  tbggy,  that  tlie  rocfc^ 
could  not  be  seen  till  tlie  afternoon,  whea  j 
tlie  sea  was  observed  to  breitk  upon  it  witk.  | 
mudi  violence,  and   a  great   part  of   tha  i 
building  gone. 

Alarmiiig  Fire— fin  Tuesday  morning  i 
a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  fixe  was  ub«err>i 
ed  issuing  from  the  nwf  of  the  Conqgc^I 
on  the  north-west  quarter,  which  suddea*^ 
ly  assumed  an  alarming  and  threatening 
appearancCi  The  hre  engines  were  speedir  I 
ly  brought  to  the  spot,  and  the  supply  ati 
water,  though  at  first  limited,  was,  by  thfj 
eager  and  unremitted  exertions  of  maoyj 
lespeiUaXile  gentlemen  and  others,  piocuiwl 
ed  in  sufficient  quantities,  adequate  to  thfl 
demand  of  all  the  engines.  By  the  ttreQn 
Dus  exertions  of  the  tiremen,  aided  by  thel 
direction  of  several  of  the  Profes8ar%'| 
the  flames  were  rapidly  got  under,  and) 
the  fire  conijdetely  subdued  in  the  spaca^ 
of  two  hours.  The  interior  of  tlie  apart*  j 
mcnt,  however,  in  which  it  was  confine^  j 
is  entirely  destroyed.  The  Ma{^tn>te%] 
Professors,  students,  and  gentlemen 
the  neighbourhood,  rendered  every  aar'j 
siuance;  and  the  attention  of  the  HigkJ 
Constables  and  the  Superintendent  of  Po»l 
lice,  together  with  a  detachment  of  thf 
88th  tegiment  ftoro  the  gaccison,  whie|)| 
was  directed  in  keeping  the  commiuDcarj 
tion  open  from  the  College  to  the  several] 
fire-cocks,  was  of  the  first  importancch] 
and  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the  &b-\ 
tinction  of  the  destructive  eleiwnv  Th^ 
roof  being  under  repair,  the  fire  was  aa^J 
certuned  to  have  originated  from  the  careil 
Icssness  of  a  plumber's  servant.  Mr  fHajr^i 
fair,  the  engineer,  was  distinguished  nj 
his  anxiety  and  intrepidity  on  the  OCCMl 
sion.  Hurrying  from  some  distance,  (ml 
the  first  alarm,  he  was  soon  on  the  tOOS  J 
directing  die  operations  of  the  firemen^f 
and,  when  part  of  it  was  broken  in,  I 
descended  into  the  part  on  fire,  with 
rope  fastened  to  his  body  and  the  pipe 
one  of  the  engines  in  his  hand  ;  and  tbii-] 
intrepid  example  being  followed  by  sevetf'! 
al  of  tile  firemen  and  otbert,  the  want 
was  aooa  made  to  play  with  more  power- 
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fill  effect  upon  the  pait  of  the  building 
[ivblch  was  in  flame). 

BuTgh  Reform.— T\w  propriety  of  re- 

■fcrraing  the  imperfect  constitulion  of  the 

Scotch  burghs  has  now  beoooie  a  nutter 
l^^f  general  interest,  and  the  lucoessfnl  ex* 

■ntple  of  the  inhsbitanta  of  Montroae  aeenm 
'"lo  hiive  diiRtscd  a  similar  spirit  among  oH 
L4llie  other  burghs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metchont  Company 
F  this  dtj,  on  Monday,  this  important 
l^'^bject  WHS  btonght  under  their  consider* 
["Mion  by  one  of  the  tncmben.  who  pre- 
[{Knted  three  resolutions,  the  bub«tance  of 
P'Which  waif,.— That  the  Company  had  ob- 

wrved  witli  satisfaction  the  exertions  now 

Inaking  to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  more 
I  tational  system  of  burgh  policy, — that  the 

tecent  improvement  in  the  set  of  the 
I  ttutvih  of  Montrose,   so  congenial   to  the 

£'nt  of  tlic  British  constitution,  reflected 
!  highest  credit  on  the  Privy  Council, 
and  on  the  T'Ord   Advocate  of  Scotland, 

I  (Who  had  recommended  it,  that  the  Com* 
pany  felt  themselves  interested,  ai  the 
«nly  chartered    company  of   burgesses  in 

^■this  city,  to  use  their  utmost  endeav- 
tturs  to  procure  on  equally  liberal  system, 
and  such  as  should  give  to  the  burgesses  a 

I  'veMonoble  control  over  the  burgh  funds ; 

'  and  that  the  Master  and  Assistants  should 
fce  instructed  to  confer  with  the  Magi*. 
trates  and  Council,  and  any  other  corpor- 

'  Kte  bodies  interested,  upon  the  means  of 
obtaining  that  desirable  object. 

It  was  then  moved,  that  these  resolu- 
ijons  should  lie  on  the  table  till  that  day 
fotir  weeks,  and  to  be  then  taken  into 
consideration.  This  motion  being  sc. 
vonded,    passed   unanimously,    and   with. 

'  out  any  remark,  except  on  ilic  part  of 
tl>e  Lord  Provost,  who  rose  and  stated, 
tliat,  in  allowing  these  resolutions  to  be 
faid  upon  the  table  without  opposition. 
It  did  nut  follow,  tliat  either  he  or  the 
Compwiy  were  understood  to  have  given 
•ny  opinion  thereon,  nor  tliat  they  were 
ttlMged  to  any  thing  either  expressed  or 
tmpUed  therein. 

Burgh  Reform. — A  meeting  of  the  In- 
feorporntion  of  Goldsmiths  was  held  on 
Monday,  to  consider  the  present  con- 
•titution  of  the  city, — when  tlicy  heartily 
iq>pmvcd  of  the  measures  lately  adopted 
by  the  northern  burglis  for  procuring  an 
extended  system  of  cicctioD,  and  appoint. 
ed  a  Committee  of  their  number  tor  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Com. 
inittMS  of  the  other  public  bodies,  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  requisite  steps  to  obtain 
tiiifi  o^ect. — On  Tuesday  the  Incorporation 
of  Uammcmaen  came  to  a  suuilar  rcaolu- 
lion. 

OcU  24.. —The  Rev.  Robert  Stirhng,  mi- 
liisCa  at  numblane,  wax  thrown  tram  iiis 
gw,  when  driving  over  a  part  of  the  nrnd 
voere  some  alterations  were  uutkiHg.  and 
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•lighting  on  hie  shouldiir.  was  aa  jaaA  in> 
jutei  that  he  died  the  following  d«y. 

Sg. — A  line  young  man,  a  tailar  beloi^ 
ing  to  a  Berwick  ship  in  Oundse  haiboui; 
fell  bom  the  mast  and  fractured  his  skuIL 
He  was  earned  to  the  Infirmary,  but,  not. 
withstanding  erory  potable  attention,  h* 
died  on  tlic  39th. 

2!) £.iTfu/it>HJ— This    day     WiUiaB 

M^Keclmic  and  J.  M'Corraick,  for  bieab 
ing  into  the  sliop  of  Mr  Culfaick,  hitfacr. 
dastier,  Greenock,  and  Freeboim  WhitehtIK 
for  robbing  the  Slamannoii  carrier  in  Glu*- 
gow,  were  executed  in  front  of  tJic  priiion  of 
Glasgow,  pursuant  to  their  sentence.  Their 
behaviour  was  very  becoming,  and  th«^ 
seemed  fully  prepared  for  meeting  their 
pimishment. 

31 At  Perth,  in  front  of  the  old  jai)» 

the  two  unfortunate  men,  M.  Clark  and 
G.  Wylic,  who  were  capitally  convicted  at 
the  lost  circuit  at  Perlli.  They  manifest* 
«d  the  utmost  penitence  and  contrition 
on  account  of  the  crime  for  which  they 
EuifeTcd 

31. — At  Ayr,  tlie  week  before  last,  tlu 
workmen  in  the  coal-pit  in  the  Newton 
Green  went  to  work  with  candles,  when  tiie 
flame  of  the  candle  of  one  of  the  men,  who 
was  working  apart  from  the  rest,  came  in 
contact  with  mflommable  gas,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  which  lie  was  kiUed  on  the  spot. 
Another  man,  on  hearing  tlie  explosMBi 
ran  to  the  place  to  assist  his  fellow  work- 
men, or  to  see  if  his  two  sons,  who  were 
at  work  near  the  spot,  were  safe ;  and  ho 
was  suffocated  also.  The  other  workmen 
escaped  tmhurt.  Safety  lamps  are  provid 
ed  at  this  work,  but  tile  men  prefer  using 
candles. 

Several  considerable  streams  in  Bai 
nocb,  tributary  to  tlie  Spey  and  Dulnan, 
became  so  shallow  during  tlie  dry  weather 
in  September,  as  to  allow  many  ba&keti  of 
flsh  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  hand. 
Some  of  the  tisb  were  of  a  large  size;  and 
the  oldest  person  in  the  country  does  not 
collect  any  similar  circumstance. 

NOVEUBER. 

1.— Robert  M'Donald  and  Francis  WiU 
liamsoa,  porters,   Leith,  pri&oners  in 
new  Jail,  received  an  indictment  to  stand 
trial  before  the  Higli  Court  of  Justiciary  on 
the  17th  iost.  for  stealing  grain  from  lofu 
at  Leith. 

3 — A  poor  man.  servant  to  a  brewer  i 
the  Caaongote,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  p«it«i 
period  to  his  existence  by  hanging  himself. 

3. — Parliament  was  prorogued  U)  Tv 
day  the  16ih  December. 

4. — Archibald  M'Quarrie,  accused 
stealing  from  ehops  and  reset  of  theft,  and- 
Henry  Laing  and  Robert  Donaldeon,  for. 
housebreaking  and  theft,  were  indicted  ti>i 
stand  trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justi-i 
ciory  on  the  Sith  intt. 

On  the  iiDih  October,  a  young  gentlemmiri 
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hwl  his  urn  token  hold 
0  carried  him  to  a  home 
coming  to  the  light  she 
MD  teant  and  he  wus  greatly  s\u- 
to  rcoogniae  in  her  die  daughter  of 
acquaintance,  who  had  absconded 
ir  ikuher  about  six  months  ago.  The 
maa  had  the  happiness  of  restoring 
her  afflicted  parents  next  morning. 
t  only  eighteen  yeaia  old. 
lieitt— Attempts  are  making  to  inun- 

Sntiy  with  base  silver  coin,  easy 
ing  made  of  lead  washed  with 
will  bend  between  the  fingers. 
8  are  larger  than  the  mint  coin- 
new  graving  dock  at  Troon  is  now 
tely  finished;  the  ship  Alexander  of 
ving  entered  it  on  the  24th  October, 
le  of  the  most  complete  in  the  kinp- 
^kax  axe  13  feet  water  on  the  sdl 
HpUes ;  tlie  gates  ore  36  feet  9 
WSlt  and  the  length  of  the  keel- 
dwre  2^  feet.  Veueb  of  any  or. 
dzaught  of  water  can  enter  at  any 


Umnma,  Aberdeen,  and  Paisley, 
I  liBve  been  Instituted  tn  commimi. 
>  benefit  of  otic  of  tlic  happiest  in> 
•  of  modem  times — the  ait  of  teach- 
desf  and  dumb  to  speak. 
rhe  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  gave 
BU  in  a  case  of  great  importance  to 
Lady  Stuart  of  Cosdemilk,  and 
uy  Evring  M'Lae,  Esq-  of  Cathkin, 
ton,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  CLunn, 
K  of  the  parisli  of  Carmunnock, 
nised  an  action  against  David  Dry. 
schoolmaster  of  that  parish,  accusing 
impiety,  desertion  of  the  established 
I  cawing,  swearing,  dnmkenness,  and 
er  sod  o^nsive  behaviour ;  condud- 
U  in  terms  of  the  Scottish  acts  pass, 
(ma  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and 
^Hhis  present  Majesty,  the  defender 
^Hdeposcd  from  his  ofiicc.  After 
Wf>^  gi^t  many  witnesses,  and 
;  parties,  the  Presbytery  deprived 
his  office,  and  declared  the  parish 
racant.  Thin  decision  is  final,  and 
geet  to  the  review  of  any  court 
aGfMrd— On  the  1.5th,  this  ancient 
H  disbanded  in  the  Boyol  Exchange. 
reie  drawn  up  about  hall'  past  twelve 
,  where  two  of  the  Magistrates  and 
Scial  ofhcers  attended.  After  bang 
by  the  corps,  Bailie  B.  Anderson 
A  them,  that,  owing  to  the  present 
^HK  in  die  city,  Uieir  services 
^^^cf  Parliiunent,  rendered  unnc- 
PHtt  that  day :  That  the  Magi- 
wd  Council  had  resolved  to  grant 
■  10  those  who  were  not  provided  for 
lions  from  Govemmeot,  and  to  ia- 
jhe  pensions  of  chose  who  had  but  a 
lOowance.  The  sergeants  received 
ineaa  each,  the  corporals  a  guinea 
lalC  aod  ^c  drummers  and  privates 
iatti,  as  a  pretcnt  from  the  Magi. 
^yTbf  Guara  was  originally  raided 


in  1648,  consisting  of 
officers.  In  1682  it  was  increased  to  109. 
men.  Since  then  the  munber  has  fluctu* 
aled  ;  but  for  many  years  there  were  three 
companies,  of  one  captain,  one  sergeanit 
one  coqiond,  one  drummer,  and  2o  privates. 
Within  these  few  years,  however,  it  was  le*. 
dnced  to  two  setgeonis,  two  corpovals,  tw9 
drummers,  and  2.5  privates. 

19 The  trial  of  Francis  Williamwn  and 

David  M' Donald,  accused  of  stealing  six 
bolls  of  oats  from  the  loft  of  Messrs  9.  and 
J.  Mackenzie,  merchants,  Leith,  came  on 
before  the  High  Coiut  of  Justiciary  on  Man«' 
day.  They  both  pleaded  giiUty,  and  wers 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months  confinement 
in  Bridewell,  ut  hard  labour. 

Some  oak  trees  were  lately  iliscovcrcd  in 
dtt'iKuing   the  cbatmel  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal  through  Loch  Dodifoiu"-     They  were' ' 
in  iieven  feet  water,  and  buried   under  ten 
feet  of  graveL     One  of  them  is  30^  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  insertion  of  the  limbs* 
three  in  number,  and  1 4  feet  2  inches  at 
the  root  end.    One  of  tJie  limbs  is  H  f^< 
11  inches  in  drcumfeienue ;  and  the  thres' 
trees  measure  198  solid  fe^U    The  wood 
appears  fresh  and  sound. 

22.— Alexander    Nicol,    a   journeymaa* 
mason,  while  employed  in  crecdiig  the  flue 
of  the  gasometer  in  the  Canotigate,  fell  from  ' 
the  scaifolding,  and  died  in  the  Infirmary ' 
on   Sunday   evening,   leaving  a  wife  and 
seven  helpless  children. 

25.^ — A  shocking  accident  happened  at ' 
tlie  new  county  buildings,    Lawnmarket* 
While  the  men  were  raiang  a  large  stone,  ' 
the  logs  to  which  the  blocks  were  fastened 
gave  way,  and  one  of  the  men  was  precipi- 
tated from  die  scaffolding  on  the  top  of  die  ' 
columns  to  the  ground,  and  had  his  dkigls 
bones  broken,   and  otherwise  so  serereljr' 
hurt  that  alight  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  I 
recovery.    Another  vrorlanan  was  scvcrclv 
bruised  at  tlie  some  time,  by  the  rcbouniU 
ing  of  the  sca&bld  against  his  ankle. 

DEATH  OF  THE    PniNCEBS   CHA1U.0TTB' 
AND  HER  INFANT  SOK. 

Monday   10th. — This   sudden   and  fatal 
event  has  diffused  among  uU  classes  one, 
common  feeling  of  sincere  and  deep  Bonowtfi 
The  shock  whicli  it  has  give 
of  tlie  nadon  was  very  stioi 
tlie  news  reached  this  city  < ' 
ing.    Many  persons,  who  bad  crowded  to  iha^j 
post-office,  burst  into  tears  when  the  death 
of  the  Princess  was  announced ;  ivnd 
air  of  sad  and   impressive  serioustiess  ap.^ 
peared  in  the  coimtenance  of  the  rrowJ 
who  tlironged  our  streets  and  places  of  pub 
Lie  worship,  to  attend,  as  is  ujiual  at  tliis  sea.*  ■ 
son,  the  great  solemnity  of  the  ChristJ 
church. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  ^ 
the  Princess  hud  enjoyed  the  l> 
»tate  of  hoaldi.    She  had  not  ^ 
the  discipntion  of  a  town  life  i  she  iiad  not ' 
kept  late  hours ;  the  liad  lived  in  tranquil. 


^B 


Re'ffutcr.—ScottTih  Cfironicfe. 


degMit  ntitemcnt,  taking  daily  exercue, 
Irinyiin;:  the  moit  regular  Iiours,  passing  her 
whole  tioK  in  the  enjoynient  of  domectic 
life,  of  which   the  illiuirious  couple  lur. 
oiohed  nich  a  beautiful  instance,  that  no 
one  eould  contemplate  it  witliout  the  most 
attwble  plesniie.      **    Indeed,    the    hap- 
finew  of  the  conjtual  ttate  appears  ele- 
vated to  the  highcft  degree  it  ia  capable  of, 
when  we  we  two  penoaa  of  accomplished 
minda,  not  only  united  in  the  lame  inte- 
nata  and  affections,  but  in  their  taste  for  the 
aame  impcoveinenta  and  diversiona."    To 
no  two  pcnona  oould  this  be  more  appro- 
wiaidy  applied  than  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte and  Prince  Leopold.     The  public,  who 
knew  the  manner  m  her  Rmial  Hightiess'ii 
life,  waited,  not  without  anxiety,  but  with- 
out dread,  for  the  event  of  her  pregnancy. 
Vo  *yroptoiT>  occurred,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  her  Royal  Htglincsii  being  taken  in 
labour,  that  created  any  scriuuii  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  the  medical  attendants,   all 
men  of  the  first  etninence.    It  was  lingering, 
indeed,  and  d)e  interval  between  the  difler- 
ent  pains   was  much   longer  than   usikal. 
Towaids  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  finding 
it  to  be  so  tardy,  (he  medical  gentlemen  in 
attendance  deemed  it  adviseable  to  send  for 
Dr  Sims,  in  case  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  artificial  aeaistance. 
Dr  Sima  accordingly  attended  with  all  poe- 
siMe  apeedf  but  he  saw  no  reason  to  depart 
from  me  course  that  had  been  pursued,  and 
was  of  opinion  with  the  other  gentlemen, 
that  the  labour  would   be   happily   com- 
pleted.    And  though  the  delivery  was  of  a 
atill-bom  instead  of  a  living  child,  about 
nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  yet  it 
Was  sate,  and  her  lioyal  Highness  was  quite 
tranquil  afterwards,  bore  the  intelligence  of 
Uie  child  being  stiU-bom  with  great  resig- 
nation, submitting  herself  to  uie  will  of 
God,  and  seemed  inclined  to  fall  into  a  gen- 
tle «leep.     So   "   fovourably,"   to  use  the 
words  of  the  last  bulletin,  '•  was  she  going 
on,"  that  not  only  the  great  officers  of  state 
had  taken  Uieir  de|mrture,  but  e\'en  Prinoe 
Leopold  and   tlie  medical  gentlemen  had 
retired  to  take  some  rest  after  the  fatigue  of 
long  attendance  and  watching.     A  difHctdty 
which  her  Royal  Highness  Kit  in  swallow, 
ing  some   gruel  afler   twelve    o'clock    on 
Wednesday  evening,  alarmed  the  ntirse, 
especially  as    she    some    time    afterwards 
oomptained  of  being  chilly,  and  of  a  pain 
in  her  cliesU    The  Prince,  who  was  in  the 
next   room,    was   immediately   called    up, 
together  with  the  medical   attendants,   by 
whom  every  remedy  was  apptlied  Uut  art 
oould  devise.     We  believe  it  ia  the  &ct, 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  sensible  to  the 
hut  minute  of  her  life.     She  was  taken  with 
dangerous  spasms  about  one ;  upon  ascer- 
laimng  which,  Dr  Baillic,  we  hear,  sent  off 
an  exf)res!)  to  the  cabinet  ministers,  express- 
ing his  doubts  with  respect  to  the  event. 
The  Prince  Leopold  remained  by  the  bed- 
side the  whole  time,  cndeavourhig,  as  much 


as  pocnUe,  to  disguise  fWmi  his  sqI 
consort  the  grief  and  agony  he  felt 
imexpected  nim  that  had  taken  place. 
Royal  Highness,  it  it  said,   acarady 
moved  her  eyes  from  the  face  of  ' 
loved  consort,  extending  her  hand 
to  meet  hia— that  hand  which  was 
short  hour  to  be  cold,  inaenaible, 
less. 

Her  Royal  Highsest,  we  repeat, 
cd  sensible  to  the  mometit  of  bet 
About  live  minutes  before  her 
aaid  to  the  medical  attendants,  **  li 
any  danger  ?" — ^They  replied,  that 
quired  her  Royal  Highttesi  to 
self.    She  breatlied  a  gentle 
pired. 

And  thus,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
and  beauty^-at  the  early  age  of  itc 
snatched  away  this  accompliahed  Pdi 
She  W.1H  neither  too  tall  nor  too  efaotfa  | 
the  middle  size,  inclining  rather  to  I 
hon  jioint,  but  not  so  mndb  ao  as  !• 
the  symmetry  of  her  form.  H  er  eomnl 
was  beaudfuUy  fair — her  amis  deiio 
rounded,  and  her  head  finely  placed.  1 
was  a  mineled  sweetness  and  digni^  i 
look — a  fml  intelligent  eye ;  and, 
was  engaged  in  conversatioD,  parte 
in  famiUar  eoovenatioa,  much  uvelia 
the  expression  of  her  ooantenancb 
resemblance  to  her  illustriuus  father 
striking.  To  these  accomplishments ( 
con,  her  Royal  Highness  added  tlie 
valuable  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
She  had  read  much,  and  with  diseriD 
tion,  particularly  fjince  her  marriage. 
Was  of  religious  habits,  and  a  strict  ob 
of  the  sabbath,  as  well  as  her  )ms1 
regularly  read  to  her,  after  the 
vice,  one  of  our  best  English 
was  a  most  aflisctionBte  child;  aod,' 
wife,  was  a  inodd  for  her  sex. 

Order  for   Generai   Mmtrfting — ' 
arc  to  give  public  notice.  That  it  is 
ed,  that  upon  the  present  tnost  mi 
occasion  of  tlie  death  of  her  Rcf  al 
ness  the  Prinoete  Charlotte  Augusta, 
ter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prinoe 
and  consort  of  his  Serene   Higfanaa^ 
Prince  l.«opold  of  Soxe-Cobourg, 
sons  do  put  themselves  into  deci 
ing.     The  ssid  mourning  to  begiw 
day  next,  the  9th  inst.        (Signed) 

H.  H.  MoLTVxux  HowAttiJ,  D.I 

Nimnibcr  7, 1817. 

17.  Yesterdnv  the  mourning  for 
much  lamented  Princess  Chariotte  i 
mcnced  in  this  city,  and  was  very  geiM 
The  pulpits  and  desks  of  all  the  chufl 
were  hung  with  black.  The  Lord  ^ 
and  Magistrates,  tlie  Lords  of  Seat 
the  Commander  of  the  troops,  and 
North  British  Staff,  Kcar-Admiral 
WiUinm  Johnstone  Hope,  commander 
the  l.eith  station,  and  a  crowded 
attended  the  High  Church.     In 


Reguter.—ScoilUh  CLroniele. 


:  Prifidpal  Baud  preadb*  pnKrred  io  » inDilar  tunnar  lo  ihot  U  iii^ 

and  pathedc  discourse,  from  rapi  motbcr*  bf  bdag  Mcond  in 

»  JO,  '•  Be  ftill,  snd  know  that  wnppenimmd  the  whole  «f  the  bodf.i 

I;"  which   he  ddiTcied  ia  hk  light  bandages,   and  beiof  hcMmI, 

[feelitig  maimer ;  lua  nmnecotu  au-  meaoi  of  wax,  ftom  dM  air,  it  wSQ  n 

I  were  M  deeplf  afieeted,   that  (be  in  a  perfect  Rate  «f  pmervation  for  a 

^rted  ftota  ahnoet  ereiy  eje.     In  aU  her  of  yean.     The  whole  of  ihc  body 

I  aennoaa  agitable  Id  the  mciaB-  endowd  in  hhie  vdvet,  iki  «lh  wUl»  i 

BB. 

hmt  night,   beiw  Ac  Am  ap.  Whidior,  ifm.  lflM»Thb 

I  for  the  faMntoTSK  PrinocM.  wm  liuk  bcfim  aM  o'docfc,  Ifae 

IM  in  thii  dty  wiih  beeamiiv  aofaoo-  enwan  wMi  the  wmaiaa  rf  Aa  i 
Ota  Monday  a  vaUet  wac  aaoed  by 

■  MlirbeeficMdftrdi.  at  *e  kvR  LAifk,  •!««  At  i 

prioB,  at  t««*^dacfc,r«adq' after-  itafie  diia  day,  parnaaily  ••  dw 

knd  atwa*t»R  »  tbdr  febw-cki*  at  a^^    Tke 

;  widck  m  fidy  acMd  <kipri.wkma^|^  ymMkaT 
At  OM  a'dock  Iha  hdi  bipai  ts 

Ida  fewmiaalea  aAR,cia7«ffee  «i*e«aalL    lie  Daa  afl 

)|»'waarfnit^,aadaflbMaieB(aa»-  MaAafl 

At  ima  o'dock  *e  fadk    „  _ 

aiA?r;  apmaiaiK,  aad  iiiiiKi  \\\A  TWfaaeniaaa/dttl 

hfb     Tbe  aeneli  woe  raucfcaUy  'm^if»^K»,  fmeBtmk^%\ 

XMhiBi  * an  an  henebach.  «■  M 

layaerHaEw'aairi 


HegUter.'^Commevcial  Report, 


3t« 

'  diougbt  necettary  to  clear  the  Costlc  Yard. 
[pnd  none  were  anerwuds  admitted  without 
Ifw-tidccta.  Tlie  1st,  2d,  and  3d  rcgi- 
'iDe&taof  Guards  took  a  principal  part  of 
I  the  duty.  The  door  opened  a  few  minutes 
before  serm,  and  those  who  had  tickets 
were  admitt^  into  the  grand  entnnce  of 
\iiiax  Euperb  edifice.  By  half  post  eight  all 
I  vas  rcsdyi  and  the  funeral  cavalcade  was 
I  pit  in  motion.      Proceeding  at  half-foot 

Pie,  it  wa*  nine  o'clock  when  it  reached 
Geocge'i  ChapeL  At  dght  o'clock  each 
I  fimith  man  of  the  Roy&I  Hotso  Guards 
['Vghied  a  tordi.  About  half  past  eight  the 
^noccadon  began  to  more  from  the  lower 
I  lodge. 

The  moon  shone  with  pecvdiar  brightness 
dtiring  the  whole  time.     The  pocession 
entered  by  tlie  gate  on  the  south  aiale  of  the 
I  chapel,  through  which  it  proceeded,  and 
I  moved  up  the  nave  into  the  chapcL     The 
,  Ittsle  on  each  side  was  lined  by  a  detuchmcnt 
I  af  tlie  Foot  Guards^  three  deep.     It  is  but 
pure  justice  to  tlie  assembled  soldiery  to 
aay,  that  they  conducted  thciDselvex  with 
the  moat  cseinplary  conduct,  and  evinced 
their  full  pariiapation  in  tlie  anguish  and 
distress  of  tlteir  fellow-citiaens.   Prince  Leo- 
pold followed  the  coffin  as  chief  mourner. 
•  He  walked  along  with  unsteady  stcjifi,  and 
'  took  the  seat  provided  for  him  at  the  head 
^  the  coffin,  between  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Clarence,     The  cottin  was  placed  with 
the  feet  towards  the  altar.     The  usual  an- 
tfaems  weie  chanted  with  proper  solemnity ; 
'  but  the  leading  part  of  the  ceremony  did 
I  apt  attract  any  particular  observation  ;  the 
IjDcao  went  through  his  portion  of  it  with 
\  dignity  and  pathos.    When  it  was  over.  Sir 
r  Isaac  Heard  read  tlic  titles  of  tlie  I'rincess, 
>  in  n  voice  much  more  broken  by  grief  than 
■ge,  and  the  mourneni  walked  haek,  though 
I  vithout  die  state  accompaniments.      Toe 
Prince  Leopold  looked  distressingly  ill ;  and 
indeed  his  slate  of  health  and  fecliaK  inij^ht 
excite  alarm,  if  it  were  not  that  he  hu-s  lat- 
terly been  able  to  procure  some  sleep.    The 
Biclancholy  business  was  over  before  eleven 
o'clock,  but  tlie  chapel  and  the  avenues  were 
not  completely  ciciircd  till  twelve  o'clock. 
The  baronesses  who  bore  the  poll  were  La- 


dies Grenviile,  EUenborough,  Boston,  sod 
Arden. 

Milanchofy  Shipanreck—Ftam  the  Btii. 
tol  Journal  of  Saturday,  85th  October,  dc 
extract  the  following  :—*'  Loss  of  the  WHv 
liam  and  Maty  Packet — At  a  late  bout 
last  evening,  wc  lieard  of  the  melandidy 
intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the  William  m 
Mary  packet,  Captjun  Manley,  from  tint 
port  to  Waterford.    She  sailed  on  Than- 
day  night,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  about  ekrdi 
on  the  same  evening  struck  on  the  Wolvei 
Rock,  to  the  northward  of  the  Plat  nolmesi 
between  Poinarth  and  Cardilf,  alHiut  t«e 
leagues  from  the  latter.    Drcadhd  to  relate, 
the  psnengeis  and  crew  were  about  *ist]i 
in  number,  of  whom  sixteen  arc  only  re- 
ported to  be  saved-    The  cabin  posseucn 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen.     They  coDsistBd  sf 
a   Mr  Barham  and  four  sisters,  beatitiU 
girls,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  tweuty- 
Hve,  and  a  servant.     Mr  B,  himself,  a  very 
fine  young  man,  is  rqiortcd  to  be  among 
the  saved.     They  bad  been  spending  the 
summer  at  Soutluunpton,  where  tlicy  parted 
with  another  sister,  who  was  to  sail  for  Ire- 
hind  from  Holyhead.    A  Mrs  Nicholay  and 
three  daughters  are  also,  wc  fear,  among  the 
drowned.    There  were  also  a  Mr  Shabelier, 
or  Chevalier,  and  bis  wife ;  they  had  only 
been  married  tlirce  wctiks :  Mr  S.  is  ssud  tO' 
be  saved.     The  remaining  persons,  as 
ciurately  as  we  could  ascertaui  tlieir  na 
ut  the  late  hour  the  news  arrived,  arc  C 
tain  Briscoe,  Mr  Snow,  and  Mr  C'lilil    A 
Mrs  Taylor  and  Mr  Quin  are  also  entered 
on  the  book  at  the  Packet  Office  as  steaagg 
passragen.    Another  passenger  was  a  Mr 
Shortis,  brother  of  a  respectable  tnidesmao 
near  the  drawbridge  in  this  city,  who  was 
the  messenger  of  tile  melancholy  tidings, 
and  who  saved  himself  at  last  by  excelli 
swimming.     He  was  nearly  three  hours  in 
the  water,  and  was  so  exhausted  from  &- 
tigue,  that  on  his  arrival  at  his  brother'^  be 
was  inunediutdy  {lut  to  beil,   so  that  vtt 
could  obtain  no  faxtlicr  informatioa  to  alle* 
vialc  the  sufTcringB  and  suspense,  or  assuage 
the  imguish  of  many  agonized   relations, 
whom  these  unfortunate  suilcrerb  mutit  have 
left  behind  them." 


COMMERCIAL  RErOUT. 
From  our  Glasgow  Correspondeiti. 


Votl.oH.-^\  Iju-ge  sale  at  the  East  India  House  attracted  great  attpntion^    The 

[  ma  unusual  utlenduiicc  of  buyers,  and  tlie  whole  went  off  with  briskness,     Osn 

purchases  were  made  by  jtrivate  contract.     The  reports  of  a  very  c-onsidcrablc  quantity 

I  tiiis  article  l>eing  destroyed  at  Calcutta  by  fire,   turn  out  to  be  very  much  exoggemlcdi 

[The  quantity  now  brought  from  the  East  Indies  is  very  large,  and  coiiiinually  increasing. 

rOn  llie  other  hand,  the  quantity  imported  from  ottr  West  India  Colonies  is  coustantly  on 

I  tile  decrease,  from  the  niunbcr  of  Cotton  I'lunlulions  on  the  old  Colonieii  nboudoned  by 

BMon  of  the  poverty  oi  the  Mil  v  and  in  the  new  Colonies  from  the  plantations  being  put 

\k\o  Sugar,  as  being  more  prvMluclivc.     The  cjuanliry  brought  from  the  Spanish  main  is 
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Jtegistet.-^Commeretat  Heporf. 
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im  nesrlj  equal  to  what  it  was  formerlj.  In  the  horrid  warfare  which  deviates  that  cou 
irr,  «U  property  is  destroyed,  ood  the  fields  neglected  and  laid  waste.  The  full  activi 
i^«U  our  Cotton  maauioctures  creates  a  demand  which  muHt  tend  to  maintain,  if  not  a 

niiu.,  the  price  of  this  article. 5w^'^ir.— For  some  time  past  the  mttrka  has  been  ve 

dalL  Mor«  confidence  is,  however,  assumed  by  the  holders,  and  no  inclination  is  shev 
M'ftdliiue  eales  at  reduced  rate«.  Considerable  purchases  of  fine  Sugar  are  making  f 
iht  bish  market,  and  the  purchasers  for  cx]X)rt  in  the  Spring  must  soon  oomc  into  tl 
tnwfcrt,  so  (hat  there  is  every  probability  of  the  present  prices  being  maintained,  perku 
■Awoed.  The  Stock  on  hand  is  not  large  ;  and  the  latest  accounts  from  several  of  tj 
Windward  Islands,  leave  no  doubt  but  that,  owing  to  a  tract  of  dry  weather  in  Scptembc 
tiw  ensuing  crop  cannot  be  large,  nor  exceed  that  of  Last  season,  which  was  very  deficicti 
The  East  India  Sugar  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  so  deficient  in  strength,  compared  to  that  fro 
oar  West  India  Colonies,  tliat  no  great  encouragement  is  held  out  for  extending  the  in 
fWRatiDn  of  it— In  Rctincd  there  has  been  httle  doing,  and  Molasses  were  litdc  inquiri 
■Act  at  lower  prices.  In  Foreign  Sugars  very  little  business  has  been  done.  CcjffeC' 
Some  aoles  have  been  efiixted  at  mnintained  piiees,  but  upon  the  whole  the  demand  is  1 
mttcd.  The  Shippers  state  the  present  prices  as  too  high.>— ./Jewurrorii  is  in  dtanand  t 
li.iriio  consumption,  at  the  prices  it  has  some  time  past  maintained,  and  in  conacqun 

I  -iii.r  than  the  other  descriptions. Rum.— A.  very  considetable  rise  took  place  in  A 

article,  owing  to  a  report  that  it  wo\dd  be  admitted  into  France  for  tlie  supply  of  thealBl 
IW|ll.  The  rise  was  greatest  in  tl>e  London  market,  and  principally  in  Leewards  «4 
iifeiior  Jamucas.  The  price  advanced  about  Is.  6d.  per  gallon  in  London,  and  irom  9 
lo  li.  in  Glasgow.  The  luicertiunty,  however,  of  its  being  admitted  into  France,  exce 
at  a  very  high  duty,  has  considcrabiynowered  the  market,  and  tales  ate  made  at  prici 
aoHiderably  reduced.  The  rise  on  the  price  of  this  article  being  maintained,  nuut  aUi 
■adm  depmd  upon  exportation  to  foreign  porta,  as  the  consumption  in  Britain  is  tarn 

TeiinBil Geneva,  which  had  also  advanced  a  Utile,  is  radier  on  the  decline.— ffrmK 

is  uncommonly  scarce  nnd  exorbitantly  high  ;  nor  is  there  any  chance  of  any  materi 
reduction  in  price  till  the  next  vintage  is  ascertained  to  be  abundant.  The  Slock  in  Fran 
is  severely  reduced,  as  both  tlie  vintage  of  1816  aod  1617  have  proved  uncommonly  bai 
particularly  the  last.  The  commonest  Cogniac  cofitSi  in  France,  about  12&  per  gallon. 
pwaent.         Brituh  SpirUs  arc  dull  in  sale,  and  expected  to  be  rather  lower  uion  the 

■eat  prices. fVine. All  French  Wines  are  consderably  advanced.    Good  Port  '^^ 

alio  on  the  rise.    The  vintage  of  1816  was  uncommonly  bad.    The  last  was  vcrr  | 
fiuality,  but  considerably  short  in  qtumtity.— — Fiw  S/ifrrk*  also  look  up,  and  a 

oiiBcidt  to  be  procured. Madeira,  which  was  last  year  very  high,  is  considera 

cliiied  in  price  in  the  Island,  but  it  luis  evidently  seen  the  lowest ;  indeed  tlie  last ; 

rn'rii  the  Island  quote  higher. Cape  Madeira  maintains  its  former  prices,  but  tl 

cinintr}'  in  gcnerjl  seems  sick  of  tnc  horrid  trash  with  which  it  was  inundated  under  tl 

name  of  that  article. Port  Wines  may  be  quoted  at  from  £k)  to  A'i5,  and  Sherries  fro 

£3i  to  £65  per  pipe,  according  to  their  age  and  quaUty. Tea. — Quot;itions  for  «or 

time  nominal ;  a  ^e  is  at  present  going  on  at  the  India  House— ^.!?//M.'('jr.— The  danai 
is  limited,  and  no  alteration  in  price.— —//cm/',  FUuc,  ami  ToUo-m — Hemp  and  FL 
DaDtinuc  in  demand.    The  prices  of  Tallow  have  advanced,  but  there  is  not  at  present 

nndi  briskness  in  the  market  as  was  some  days  ago. Oih — The  strange  tiansactio 

lately  brotight  to  light  between  tlte  dealers  and  speculators  have  destroyed  tlie  trade.  Ti 
piioes  are  high  but  nominal.     In  other  kinds  there  is  no  Tarialiou.— iiitf  continues 

good  demand. FruU  has  a  ready  sale. Tobacco — The  demand  has  not  been  sogK 

Mnoe  our  last  report,  and  tlic  holders  appear  more  anxious  to  sell  ■  Irit/i  Provinons  a 
in  request  principally  for  the  outward  bound  West  India  Shipping,  and  tlie  supplies  I 
our  West  India  Colonics,     The  holders  expect  the  present  prices  to  be  maintained  wr  wi 

tttne,  particukrly  beef. BittUr  continues  in  good  request^  but  the  business  done 

tMiom  is  inconsiderable. llcrrmgs.—K  great  advance  has  taken  place  on  herrings,  at 

it  ifi  probable,  not  only  that  the  present  prices  will  be  maintained,  but  that  those  will  suil 
a  still  further  advance.  The  late  dreadful  fire  at  Newfoumlliind,  where  above  50,0( 
quintals  of  fish  was  destroyed,  must  be  severely  felt  in  the  West  India  market ;  and  co 
8e«iucntly  herrings  must  be  sent  from  Britain  lo  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  and  ailbni 
supply  of  salt  provisions  for  tlie  negroes,  where  lish  (their  favourite  tbod)  cannot  be  gi 

Com The  prices  of  grain  have  rather  advanced  from  tlie  loss  sustained,  in  vario 

parts  of  llie  country,  by  severe  frosts  and  wet  wcatlicr,  where  tlie  crop  was  very  late,  T 
ports  are  also  dosed  for  next  three  months.  However,  httle  could  have  been  i-xpecte<l  frt 
ihe  Continent  till  the  spring.  The  harvest  in  Knghind  and  Ireland  has  been  abundai 
It  has  been  the  same  in  the  United  Slates,  as  also  in  British  America,  where  it  has  all  be 
g\Tt  in  in  excellent  order.  The  prices  cannot  be  expected  to  be  low,  biU,  at  the  same  tin 
there  is  no  p--'  '  •'  -v  r>f  any  of  the  necessaries  of  lilc  advancing  to  a  vi^  high  rat^^ 
Df/evoodt  ■  lions  arc  in  deninnd,  and  at  greatly  improved  prices,  a  ooniiH 

proof  of  il,.  .talc  of  the  internal  tratle  of  the  country.  ^^ 

NotwithiUmiing  yll   the  gloomy  f-peculatioris  and  anticipations  of  evil  pTOgDOBtMHi 
among  us,  the  whok  iiiicrni4 1^  foreign  trude  of  Great  Britain  is  much  ia^rovc^.i 
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piOTing,  and  yet  to  improre  (till  fimher.  In  every  branch  of  iniuiufarture  tliere  is  gennd 
Ufe  nod  sciivity.  Evny  person  is  employed.  Wages  are  uwreaiicd,  and  though  stiU  hm 
in  some  pmrtkulw  bmn^est  yet  they  arc  much  improved  ts  what  tfaeee  were  fomurlf. 
Some  bnuiehea  of  trade  are  improved  more  nnd  some  lea,  but  the  improvement  on  every 
branch  ia  univeraally  felt  and  acknowledged.  The  export  trade  hot  been,  for  some  time 
past,  very  brisk ;  and  when  the  acoounU  for  1817  ore  made  up,  it  will  be  found.  Id  the 
MtooiBhinent  of  many,  that  the  trade  of  Britain  has  liaen  rapaini  to  every  pieaniiei  loi 
floOEMhee  in  all  its  branches  The  trade  to  India  is  iDCieMllig  in  a  rapid  ™»i»»*>,  wd . 
promiaea  to  be  very  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  it  A  new  outlet  i*  tnut  opened  op  te 
fritish  industry  and  capital,  and  within  the  boondaries  of  those  countries  formerly  includ- 
ed in  the  Bast  India  Company's  Charter,  still  more  valuable  and  important  outlets  will  bt 
laid  open.  The  trade  to  South  America,  and  the  ntuatimii  of  that  vast  Continent,  is  at  {«• 
■cnt  such,  that  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it  in  all  its  bearings,  aa  it  does  or  may  ai* 
feet  our  trade,  would  swell  this  article  beyond  proper  bounds,  and  may  tbcicforc,  at  t 
the>  period,  aflbrd  scope  for  a  separate  article.  Tnat  immeiiK  and  valuable  trade  also  i 
opeiung  up  between  oui  North  American  and  our  West  India  Colonies,  will  also  r'~'~ 
kttenttoiu 


From  our  London  CorrapOHdeHt. 

At  Ihif  seaion  of  the  year  a  great  pioportian  of  ike  trading  population  is  in  a  state  of 
'  computtivc  inacliviry  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  gefkenl  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  high  gnli> 
flcaooa  to  us  to  state,  that  we  have  not  scarcely  in  our  recollection,  more  general  activity 
;  emptoyttmit  in  aU  branches  of  trade,  than  at  present  exist.     The  effects  produced  1^ 

—^ ^e  and  continued  failures  of  last  year  seem  to  have  ceased— confidence  is  restor* 

I  almost  every  merchant  has  been  probed  to  the  quick ;  and  the  plcntiM  crop 
'  en  the  Continent,  together  with  the  conviction  that  the  peaceful  relations  of  Europe  are 
I  fixed  on  permanent  baises,  conspire  to  produce  that  steady  demand  for  articles  of  necctB^  | 
Knd  luxury,  which  is  the  wul  ot  legitimate  commerce!     We  have  now  brieHy  to  — ' 
etate  of  our  markets,  which  have,  generally  speaking,  been  remarkably  tirm  and 

COLONMX  PuoDUCE Sugar British  Plantation,  as  well  as  all  Foreign 

have  sensibly  declined  in  price  during  the  lost  month,  though  finer  sorts  at  this 

maintiun  their  prices.      This  tnay  arise  from  the  limited  business  done  in  this  oi 

I  the  shipping  seawn  is  over  till  the  spring.      The  present  Stock  of  Sugar  is  54,128 

I  and  9090  tierces,  which  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  6000  casks.     The  average  of  the 

[last  quarter  ia  63s.,  while  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  lost  year  was  only  iOs.  The 

■veDige  price  of  last  week,  ending  8d  of  December,  is  Sis.  Sd,  but  it  is  calculated,  that 

irhen  die  average  is  nude  up  on  the  5th  January,  that  the  duty  will  be  raised.— .A^^t^ 

Sugars. — The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  refined  Suears  boa  been  steady,  ond  prices  remain 

Lwith  little  variation.     Lumps  and  loaves  in  some  mstancea,  have  been  bought  at  Is.  lower. 

[JDoiible  loaves  are  in  demand  for  the  spring,  from  95b.  to  102s.,  and  crushed  from  63b 

ran]wards.>— Vtfola<«e«  very  heavy  at  356. ;   something  done  at  348.  6d. — CqS'ct.—'Y\m  ai- 

llicle  still  maintains  its  price  ;  several  public  soles  have  been  brotight  forward  ;  and  during 

"be  lost  week,  436  casks,  and  605  bags  Plantation,  chiefly  Demerara,  were  sold  to  the 

ome  trade  with  considerable  briskness.— >Good  middling  Demerora,  9ds.  to  S98. ;  middling, 

9&B.  to  d6s. ;  tine  ordinary.  936. ;   Triage,  80s.  to  878  ;  Jamaica,  Unc  ordinary.  91s.  u 

928. ;  good  ordinary,  88s.  to  90s. ;  300  bags  St  Domingo,  very  good  ordinary,  with  colour, 

9Sb.  6a. ;  143  casks,  and  484  bags  Havannah,  fine  ordinary,  with  colour,  92s.  (id.  to  93s.  ) 

good  ordinary,  898.  to  90b.  ;  a  few  parcels  of  good  ordinary,  Cheribou,  sold  nt  91«.     Very 

Bttle  done  by  privatecontract— Co/i^n^..— For  Surut  Cotton  tlicre  has  been  a  demand 

for  the  borne  trade.     Bengals  remain  steady.     This  dny  week  there  will  be  a  sole  of  1552 

bags  Bengal ;  and  on  the  9th  January,  ?7(X)  bales  Sunt,  and  58(X)  bags  liengol.      At 

I  Liverpool,  cottons  have  continued  in  brisk  demand  ;  and  since  the  result  oi'  tlic  last  sale  at 

rttie  India  House  has  been  known,  there  has  been  some  disposition  to  purchase  Bengal  at 

tile  kte  prices,  but  holders  ask  f  to  ^  per  lb.  advance,  which  canitot  be  readily  obtoiued. 

Jikf — Carolina  Rice  hoa  been  sold  to  the  growers  for  50s.  per  cwt  but  few  buycn 

arc  found  for  East  India,  as  large  arrivals  have  been  reported,  and  expected  to  be  sold 

I  without  delay. Aum.^Considerable  fluctuationa  have  token  ploce  in  dm  article.     At 

nt,  every  thing  is  didl,  though  large  contracts  have  been  made  for  orrivol  next  year. 
•  Tuhacco. — There  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  tlte  home  tnwle,  and  for  Ire. 
I  land — iind  the  present  prices  arc  fully  supported..^— £c^ti«(xi..^Ftt«<ic.^Both  in  limited 
^demand  at  tiie  prices  qiiuted. 

Eunoi'EAN  Produce. — In  all  tljcse  ordinary  ttrtitles,  such  as  IL^ip,  Flax,  i^c.  little 
I  doing,     in  Oih  and  Talluxe  a  great  deal  bus  been  done.     In  gcDeral,  however,  the  state 
[of  the  staple  articles  is  nearly  tlie  same  as  in  our  last  report. 

I'nblk  Fundi. — Various  rumours  have  been  eet  afloat  lo  depress  the  funds,  but  witlioul 
success.     Wc  confidently  hH)k  forward  to  a  very  ronsidvrable  rise. 


Uegiater.'—ConMurcial  liajx/rt.  SSI 

„«,  Dec.  1 L— .Amstcrdnm,   37  :  6.  B.  2  U.      Antwerp,  11  :  11  Ex., 
rgli,  34 :  7  I  Si  (J.        Paris,  84  :  60  :  8  U.      Dourdcaax.  2t :  60.     Frankfort  oo 
H&  Ex.     Madrid,  38  effect    Cadiz,  fi1\  effuci.    Gibraltar,  83.    Leghorn,  iW.. 
^  47.    Malta,  49.     Naples,  48J.     Lisbon,  SO.    Oporto,  50.    Dublin,  8  per  cent. 
Agio  of  the  Bank  on  Uollood,  8. 

!  and  Silver,  per  (Mb— Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £0 :  0 :  0<    Foreign  gold,  i 
1 1 0 ;  a    New  doubloons.  £0:0:0.    New  dollaB,  St.  4d.  Sflver,  in  ban. ' 
.  S4<L     New  Louis,  each,  £0  :  U :  0. 
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^m                                 .M 

Odd,     »        . 

^ 

^. 

«    4 

X     8 

a  3 

S    4 

_                                   

Uddlbu, 

.^ 

^ 

s  a 

«     3 

1 II 

a   a 

^                                   ,^ 

aaod  OetUo!, 



^ 

I  10 

X     1 

1    a 

a  1 

1   10       XI 

U«.       .        . 



_ 

I     8 

I     0 

1     8 

1     9 

18        1  10 

IWO, 

_ 

_ 

S     1 

«    « 

S    0 

t    1 

X    1     a   u 

— 

— 

]{     0 

S     1 

1    11 

a  u 

1  111    1  11} 

Sis  Uegiifer.'— Commercial  Report.  " 

tFeekli/  Price  ofStockt,  from  1st  to  30f/»  Nmemhcr  181 7. 

Ml.  lOth.  18Ui.  85th. 


ttfet 


Bank  »tock, 

3  per  cent  reduced, . 

3  per  cent  eoiuols- 

4  per  cent  comoIb, — 

5  per  cent.  n»vy  ann 

Imperial  3  per  cent  ann.. 
India  stock,- 


■  bonds, 


Exchequer  bills, 2id  p. day, 
Con«ol«  for  ace 


American  3  per  ccnt4...s~— 
-  new  IcKkn,  6  p.  cent. 


Krendi  5  per  cents. . 


»04 

83|,8Sf 
99i 


248 
lOlpr. 
20pr. 
83j|  U 


»9I 
83 

83|.63i 
99f 

109 


99pr. 

20pr. 

83JII 


890 

82| 

B3|,8S| 

991 


84«| 
99pr. 

65.6  cenL 

1036  103} 

61f.80ccnU. 


LONDON,  CORN  EXCHANGE,  Oecestder  1. 

Oca  supply  of  \V1icat  for  this  day's  market  was  but  moclcrate,  and  superfine  sunples  mti 
S  ready  Mle  at  last  Monday's  prices,  and  in  some  cates  even  better  terms  were  obtained, 
but  inferior  parcels  go  off  heavily — Barley  fully  maintains  last  week's  currency,  and  prime 
[iMalt  sells  on  much  the  same  temis,  but  for  inferior  there  is  scarce  any  sale.— Beatis  will 
^  Acarcely  support  our  last  quotation  ;  and  Maple  Pease  ore  about  Is.  per  quarter  cbeapetr— 
^Thc  Oat  trade  ie  full  ns  dear  for  prime  qualities ;  nil  other  kinds  are  cadwr  dearer.  In 
'other  articles  we  have  no  alteration  to  notice- 


London,  Corn  Exchange,  Dec.  9. 


Foreign  Wheat,  —  to 
'line  ditto  .  .  —  to 
_.>gli»h  WhcsU,  GO  to 
[Pine  ditto 
P  CU  ditto. 
Bye  .  . 
■Pine<1o. 

Buley  • 
I  Viae  do. 
^MewdD. 

DIall  .....  70  to 
[  Vine  do.  .  .  — to 
\  Pease,  boilers  53  to 
I  FiAedo.    .    .    — to 


80  to 

—  tol 

—  to 

—  to 
3-.>  10 

—  to 

—  to 


50 


Gray  Pease,  . 

Fine  do.    .  • 

Tic!k  Beanii  . 

Old  do.    .    . 

StDo])  do.    .  . 

Old  do.    .  . 

Feed  Oats.  . 

Fino  do.    .  ■ 

Poland  do.  . 

^^  Fine  dn,    .  . 

80  Potato  do.  .  . 

—  Fine  Flour,  . 

5B  Seconds,    .  . 


t.  J. 

—  to  — 

—  to  — 

10  to  11 

11  to  .11 
\6hn  58 

—  to  — 
18  to  ?B 

—  to  — 
.10  to  35 

—  to  — 
SSto  31 

80  to  — 

70  to  TJi 


Seeds,  ^c. 


Moatnnl,  brown, 
New  .  . 
('>-WMte  .  . 
>Taics  .  .  .  . 
iTumip,  White 
MM  .  .  . 
r*-Vellaw    .    . 

[HemiBeed 

l.inseed    .    .    . 
I  Ciiiqiiefoil 


IttoSV 
6  to  12 

9  to  IS 

—  to  — 

—  to  — 

—  to  — 
50  to  'JO 
82  to  «fi 
60  to  80 

—  to  — 


Ryp.gTau(Pace'>)  ~-tn  — 
— Conunuo  .  16  to  10 
Clover,  English, 
—Red,  .  .  SO  to  ISO 
^Whitc  .  .]  50  to  100 
Trefoil  .  .  —  to  — 
mi)  grau  .  •  —  to  — 
Carrawsy,  Eng.  ISto.'ifi 
— Foreian  .  .  —  to  — 
Coriander    .    .    10  to  :il 


New  RniKsced,  £Si  to  £51. 


Lherpoot,  Dec,  9. 
Wheat.          i.d.      t.d.i  j.    a.    t.  it, 

licr70lil»._ _     |«ico,p.cwt.«0tol5l» 


IS  Otol.i  0  Fin 
.  IS  Otoll  I  ' 
,   0  0  to   IM 

10  Oto  I'.'      . 

11  Oto  15  V  \»i< 
0  0  to    0  0  —So. 

11  Oto  15  0  Clove 


English 
Sootch    . 
Welch    . 
Irish,  new 
Dootiic    . 
WIsmBf 
AiDeriean 
Barley,  |>er  60  Ubs. 
English     .      7  0  to    7  B 
Scotch    .    .    6  0  to   7  0 
Irish     .     .     6  0  to    6  6 
Malt  p.  9gts.  H  0  to  13  elSoirtcii 
trish 


Wliu.. 
—Red    . 


Rye,  pet  qr.  10  0  to  11  U 
Oats  per  15  lb. 

Eng.pota.new1  G  to  5  0 

— cominob      0  0  to  0  0 

WeWi  jwUto  1  ."S  to  19 

Scotch   .    .    0  0  to  0  0 

Foreign  .    .  1  3  to  19 


Oatmeal,  pcrSIOib. 

Englidi    .    nil  0  hi  11  0 

.    OtoU    0  » 

.  0  0  (0  Off 


ItApesoed,  p. I.  £5Xto  £50  Watcrfutxl,  new  100  to 


Flaxseed,  p.  hil. 

sowing  0  to 
Beans.perqr.  t.  d,  jr.  d. 
English  68  0  to  70  0 
Foreign  .  .  fl  0  to  0  li 
Irish  .  .  0  0  to  0  0 
I'easc,  per  q<tor. 
— Bolline   .  61  0  to  65  0 


Enfilish, 

■u?(1  0  to   0  A 

n  0  to  0  0 

'  11  niu  0  ff 

'i>6G  9 

to   0  O- 
0  0  10   0  <t 


Butter,  Beef,  |«. 
Butter,  percwt  i.        i 
Beirut    .    .    11)8  to     I 
Newry    .    .    10S  to      I 
Drogneda    .       0  to 


Cork,  3d  .  90  to  (k' 
—New,  id,  pickkd  lOT 
Hcrf,  p.  Heree    95  to  IPO 

p.  Imuti-I        €0  to  6i 

Pork,  \^.  lirl.         95  to  » 
Bntxjn,  1H.T  cwt. 
— Shun  middk-s       to   (f 
—Lang  do.  to   9 


EDINBURGH Decehseb  la 


Wheat. 

Ist 49s.  <ld. 

Sd Us.  (Id. 

3d, 40s.  Od. 


Barley. 

1st 34«.  Od. 

2d 3l6.6d. 

3d, «s.Od. 


Oats. 

1st 358,  Od. 

2d .30s.  OtI. 

3d 2is.0d. 


Average  of  VVlieat,  ;£2  :  2  :  1  6.12tli»  per  boU. 


Pease 

liit,.,. 

2d 

3d,.... 


&  Beans. 
,...3^t«.0tl. 
..32«,  Od. 
..29s.  Od, 


BcefdTioi.  perlb.) 
Mutton     .... 

Veal 

Pork 

Lamb,  per  quiirtcr  . 
Quartern  Loaf     .     . 


Tueidity,    Deccviber  9. 

0&  4d.  to  Ih.    7d.  Potatoes  (28  lb.)    .    .   Os.  lOd.  to  Oa. 

Ob.  4d.  to   Os.    7d.  Fresh  Butter,  per  lb.     Is.  4d.  to  0& 

Os.  9d.  to    Is.    Od.  Eggs,  per  dozen     .    .    Is,  .3d.  to    Oa. 

Os.  ,M.  to    Or.    tid.  Tallow,  per  slone     .  Us.  fid  to  12s. 

2s.  Od.  to    3s.    Od.  Hides (is.  Od.  to  ^s. 

Is.    Id.  to   (h,   Od.  Colt  Skins,  pci  lb.    .   Os,  7d.  to    Os. 


OJ. 
Od. 
Od. 
M. 


OA,M 

J 


Regiater.'^ommercial  Report. 
HADDINGTON.—DECEMBEa  12. 


Barley.         I 

lEt 41s.  Od. 

8d, 36s.  Od. 

3d, 30s.  Od.  I 

Barley. 

1st, — s.  Od. 

8d — s.Od. 

3d, _8.0d. 


KEW. 

Oats. 

1st, Sl«.Od. 

«d gSs-Od. 

3d 20&0d. 

OLD. 

I         Oats. 

Ist, — kOd. 

I  2d, —8.  Od. 

3d — «.  Od. 


Ut, 
2d,. 
3d 


Average  of  Wheat,  JE2  :  0 ;  8. 

Note—Tht  boU  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  half  a  ( 
or  4  Winchester  bushels  ;  tiiat  of  barley  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  bushc 

Attngc  Fricei  of  Corn  of  England  and  IVaJet,  from  the  Return*  received  in  Vie  WetH 

ended  22d  Nox'cvibcr  1817. 
Wtiat,  8U.  6d.— Ryo,  iGt.  9cL— Barley,  4-U.  5d.— Oats,  IJRs.  .Id.— Dcsni,  49s.  lOd. — Patau,  i9u  lOd,  1 
UatmciU,  53b.  4d.— Brar  or  Big,  Oik  (M. 

dvBugB  Pricci  ofBrititli  Com  in  Scotlaudt  hy  the  Quarter  of  EigfU  WtncJieiter  Butftrl*, 
ud  Oatmeal,  per  Boll  of  128  lbs,  Scott  Troy,  or  1 10  Ibi.  AvoirdHpoity  of  the 
Wttkt  immediately  precedinff  tlte  \bth  November  1817. 

Vbcal,  891;  9<t.— Rye.  5g«.  5d.— Barley,  lit.  2d.— Oati,  5I«.  Id Beans,  53(.  Od—Poaw,  S3t.  WA, 

Ootmoai,  36s.  Gd.— Beer  or  Big,  39i.  2d. 


TICAL  List  of  EvGLian  Bankboptcies,  announced  between  1st  and  SOtb 
Kovember  1917,  extracted  Irom  the  London  Gazette. 


Alhni^t,  S.  HlghHttrt-et,  Shorcditch,  habetdaiher 
Ajrm,  A-  Plymouth  dork.  itlTenmith 
AChentone,  H.  of  Brewlioiue-yard,  Nottingltam- 

■hlre.  dyer 
Appteby,  K.  North  Sbicldi,  cnbinct-maker 

a,  W.  Baroiigh-hills-mill,  Kmex,  miller 
Abrsm,  T-  Raflbnl,  Lancnstcr,  mnkorper 
Ardier.  T.  Lomliard-gtrect,  bootmaker 
Amlicofe,  T«  4r  T.  Fawcll,  Botolplvlonc,   wine- 

merchants 
Btttetier,  W.  Cambriikrv,  scrivener 
BoUhaw,  J.  Livi-rvHwl,  plumber 
BniHl,  T.  Burv,  8uiM!X,  tnlUer 
Senacct.  S.  Both,  bFolcet 
BelUnx,  W.  Exeter,  drugeuft 
Bell.  f.  Newrsurtle-upoii-Tyne,  statinrcr 
Bny,  J.  S.  Coteman-ctreet  BulJding»,  merchant 
Bray.  W.  Cdeman-iireet  Rulldlngi,  morcliant 
toom.  J.  WhildMnie-yBnl,  TictuBUer 
,  W.  B.  Wakeflcld,  lhten.drapcT 
R,  Brojnminl,  Herefordshire,  conliriiiner 
I,  j.  V.  TaviMctti  DcvotuhlrCj  moncy- 
•eoer 
1,  J.  S.  rhuroh-stteot,  merchant 
of  Kelijhiev.  Vorkshire,  iron-fotinder 
,,  £.  St  Phihp  ^  Jacot),  tiluucivtcr,  c(N7pCT 
B.  Vincoit'iqvuuc,  Wcstmtiutcr,  wheel- 

.  J.  Phonlx-paik,  Prince'a-jtrcct,  Caven- 
oare.  fofrlu 

'J.  St  Ann's  Hill,  Ne«castlc-uiion-Tync, 
miller 
Coven,  G.  Great  Preiootilrcet,  merchant 
Cutler,  A.  TowerHitrcet.  piUntcr 
Cooke.  J.  Farcham,  Hainpthire,  tanner 
OoUiiK<:>Ti.  J.  lIuddeixfLcId,  boot-bulldcr 
Cft'i"  '111.  builder 

rtiii  "t.  tailor 

' ;  .indicdtra,  lettLT-^ircw-prlnter 
I.  Livi^rjiool,  printaeller 
i,  O.  ft  W.  Cmra,  Birmlngluni,  merchants 

J  W.  Tredegar  Irun-works,  Monmouthshuc, 
Bholder 
DkAtowoB,  R.  &  J.  St  John^ucet,  CleihcDwell, 


Mofc,  Laniaihirc.  flmir-c 
Norkshirc,  clothier 


Ryion,  J.  Mclthaiii-miU,  Almondliury,  Yorkshire, 

ciuthjcr 
Oowno,  J.  J.  WhUeohftKl-nMid,  nilla,r-mikoT 
Krans,  M.  uMu  MjngLniciv,  Dvubigtuhice,  iho|v 

keeiic* 
KtAy,  T.  Wiiulwieh,  htuMMlcaler 


KotherpU,  ti.  ■ 
Orueii,  R.  Mm 
GranvUlp,  A.  ( 


I  •Kin-Tynt-,  «hip-ow 
'  luor-mnkei 
..:,..  china-iiicTPliant 
CJrctHi,  J.  Salttor.l,  SoniirHjlsiiirc,  victu.illCT 
Orepiry,  G.  SlwiHcW,  Vorli,  wissor-ninuufi 
Guting,  T.  Staines,  tailor 
Grove,  J.  Drury-biie,  grocor 
HotHoii,  J.  Manchester,  bratier 
Hildebnuit.  C.  ColeniiUk-rtreet,  nlctnn»«eller 
Hall,  J,  L.  Aldtniiaiibury,  merchant 
Hall,  W.  Halifax,  moticj-scrivener 
Howell,  J.  St  il.  l)1n<-krnnnt-miHl,  tincn-drapen 

Hawkc,  W.  Lnr-—  ■■•    !' '■■--,  locrchant 

Holbrooke,  T, 

Hutchinson,  >\  '^!«nicniBer 

Hewitt,  H.  !?lit .,  ... 

Hestun,  J.  M.  i'lwuung,  it  M.  Pyvon of  Almon 

bury,  Yorkdiire,  wooIten-monuCacturen 
Home,  G.  Thrcadneei11t~.street,  winc-merdunt 
Hurriaon,  J.  Leeds,  Vork,  merchant 
Harding,  G.  J.  Hnssal,  A  Torertun,  Livcr]t« 

brewers 
Knight,  J.  a  T.  Aahby,  Cmigh-equarc,  fcatlicr-i 

nufacturcrs 
Kent.  W.  Upper  Rustcl-strcct,  Ucrmondscy,  IcatI 

cr-dreMcr 
Kendrick,  F.  Holbom,  &  C.  Tyndal«,   Aldgate, 

linon-drapcrs 
Kilstiy,  W.  Old  Brentford,  broker 
Kilner,  W.  te  J.  l.ccs  Lodge,  Doltoa,  Yorkshire. 

voollrn-nianufiictureri 
Kendrick,  W.  Daventry,  grocer 
Leigh,  J.  Jun.  Manchester,  carpenter 
Latham,  J.  of  Romuey,  Southam|iton-oamina 

brewer 
Lloyd,  S.  T.  Lcathcr-lanc,  Holbom,  bookscUcr 
Lingford,  J.  rriUi-ftroct,  ."^oho,  tru.<s-inakcr 
Malini,  H.  Pall-ma  H,  TOflbr-houi<.'-kci-i>rr 
Mone,  H.  Clurlotte-stivet,  l-'itieruy  square,  cabia< 

maker 
MawBdd,  T.  Elalitaid,  Essex,  grocer 
MathiesoD,  W.  &G.  R.LapTack,  OishopsgatcHtreet 

without,  tailon 
Mitdiell,  J.  Tichfleld,  HampBhiTe,  Uiien-drspcr 
M.nrdi,  J.  PilkingUin,  I.rf>nra9hire,  fHrrner 
Monrc,  T.  Bartonnhnni,  Hciefonl,  fivrncr 
Mounen,  J.  <!k  J.  L'am.  SheUleld,   \  ork.  cdgctool- 

ta-ikiMs 

7 


Mlnoti  W.  LinuHitrect,  merchant 

MantuuDt  W.  lau  of  Angel-couit,  Throeiruuton- 
•treet.  Ivoker 

Nkholaon,  J.  i>ow4aoe,  pin  and  needle  manuflu- 
(urer 

NiohoUon,  J.  ac  1.  Brown,  Bow-Inne,  flfhttDOk-nuh 
nxifntAuttn 

Noble,  ti.  Ely-place,  merctuuit 

Newman,  E.  LAinbcth.numh,  Surrey,  brewer 

Orertoo.  W-  Birminfrhain.  plAiur 

OUphant,  J.  Co<diipur«treet,  hal-nuuiu£>cturer 

Oxmun,  R.  Peniancc,  inen'tuuit 

Octet,  G.  &  G.  Jiui.  ShctiJcId,  meicbaillil 

Piokstock,  T.  Shn.'w»l>ury,  mercer 

Pirry,  J.  Denbigh,  draper 

Pittt.  L.  Thorpe  Abbotts,  Norfolk,  mncbant 

pDwelL  J.  To[Mhani,  row-maker 

PalleU,  C,  6i.  J,  P.  Maile,  LoveAaae,  Alderman- 
bury,  factors 

Patcnon.  T.  Stockport,  draper 

Patcnoo.  IL  &  W.  Nk»l,  Harrow-road,  Padding- 
ti»,  nurarrymen 

Picrey,  E.  late  irf  NcwJimn,  Oxfordshire,  farmer 

Pannnii,  J.  of  Harwich,  Ktscx,  fishing -binack-owrn'r 

Preston,  D.of  NcwtauUe-upou-Tyuc,  porter  mer- 
chant 

4}uint,  J.  Tuoler-strect,  cyJer-merchant 

RotMon,  C.  EauMane-nairs,  Bermundicy,  ship- 
wright 

Hobion,  J.  Little  Britain,  stable-keeper 

RiehardsDii,  J.  Great  St  Helens  mvrdiant 

notwitt,  J.  Wood-street,  SpitalOcids,  sUk  manu- 
taetuta 

Rudd,  Praiwe*,  Newca«lc-upnn-Tync,  mUUnciT 

Ryan,  J.  Lirerpool,  merchant 

Kmr,  T.  of  South  shi»?kls,  merchant 

Stockham,  \V,  Brlitol,  baker 


Report. 

Swcetmao,  S,  Be<Uow,  ft  C.  J.  Tudcctt,  Bvtiag^ 

gnie-iticct  and  BinniDgham,  grooen 
Snow,  S.  Albcmarle-abnecl,  dren-makcr 
Slater,  J.  Mjirfcrt-ctreet.  WeftminMer,  bmis 
Siiycr,  S.  Crcat  Alice-street,  nwniuuit 
Stanton,  S.  Strand,  apothecary 
Smart,  J.  Kinngate-itRvt.  Holbon,  inmiMMpc 
Sharlaod,  tt.  Exoter,  aadlec 
Sowerby,  S.  Jan.  Briitol,  cutler 
Smith,  W.  iJong-acie,  (nrii^blUid4uiiter 
Smith,  T.  C'hepctow.  oaun^-maker 
Smith,  J,  Slircwibury,  liocnnlraiier 
SmIUi.  J.  Holmflrlh,  YorkjhinB,  clothier 
Samuila,  A.  Biiry^lreet,  M  Mury-flie,  broker 
Shore,  E.  Cuxden-milis,  C'liartistock,  Uotset,  mllla 
Sauntlen,  i.  G.  King-ctreet.  waruhuuaemeii 
Tickiier,  C,  Portaea,  houie-cnrpentcr 
Thurkle,  G.   M.  New-«trect4ijuaR-,   Feltat-luc, 

win»-inerdiant 
ToUock.  R.  WatUuA-atreet,  merchant 
Valentine,  C.  St  Jomaa't-waik,  ClcikiUveU,  japan- 

ner 
Wnlker,  J.  Upper  Ruud-atraet,  Bermondwy 
Weit,  T.  Gracechureh-ctreet,  wholesale  petnuner 
Walker,  V.  W.  Brighton,  ulatJoui-r 
Whittington,  T.  Trowbridge,  carpeatet 
Woods,  U.  Portien,  saddler 
Wade,  W.  Croydon,  eaal-mfrchant 
Wainwright,  G.  New  Compton-itnet,  St  GiiUtt, 

butlle-merchant 
Wardle,  M.  Manchcstor,  dealer 
Williamii.T.  >^,  &  T.  Barnard,  Cho1tcnIuDn,TDC]ten 
Warner,  J.  &  J.  Lord,  Derby,  tromnoocgn 
Wcnvor,  E<  &  C.  Gloucester,  piiMnoaiUMiturai 
Ward,  J.  Liverpool,  gniccr 
WaddcU,  T,  Bow-liuu:,  warohoutemaD 
Vandall.  E.  Earl-cueet,  BlackXrian,  codMlcaler. 


Ax.rHAB£TiCAL  LisT  of  ScoTCR  Bankrvptcies,  ftiuiouDccd  between  the  Ittond 
30th  NoTeiuber  1817,  extracted  from  tlie  Bdlaburgh  Gazette. 


Simie,  George,  builder  in  Portoliellu 

Cnibb,  Joniet,  aalmon-lisher,  niereliant,  or  tnder, 

at  Ardroch  of  Poyiitfleld,  in  the  uouiity  of  Roai 
Hepburn,  John,  of  Welltly.  in  the  parish  of  Atoo- 

dale,  honc-dcaler 
M'Xcnxic,  Donald,  sen.  mcrcfaont  and  ahlp^wncr, 

Stomowajr 
Mcaeriefl;  Colin,  gioeet,  Edinburah 
Bltchie,  Thomas,  cattle-dealer,  ulcnahuriicbi  Ar- 

gyleshire 
I  -Stewart,  John  It  Company,  metchanta  and  manu- 

ttettutn  in  Paisley. 


DIVIDENDS 

Blaikle,  Robert,  merchant,  Edinbitighi   by  Mel- 
ville Burd,  W.  hi.  No  bl,  South  Si  DnvidHstCECt, 
Edinburgh 
-Baxter,   William,   Merchant,  Dundee;   by  John 
Gatirid  Russel,  merchant  there,  SHth  Dcccmlier 

Bynif,  l^liorloi  H.  merdunt,  Greenock;  by  John 
M'Niiir,  writer,  Greenock,  3d  December 

C:Mlliim,  Jaiocs,  metchant  in  Audienblae :  by  David 
Wyllie,  merchant,  Montrose,  I'th  December 
[  Cray,  James  ami  Walter,  iewellen,  Glasgow;  by 
William  M'Grcgor,  merchant  there 

Huteliiiuon,  Joiin,  iun.  csttlixiealer  and  drover  in 
Haddington ;  at  the  SheriiT-clerk's  office  there 


M'Donald,  John,  timber-merchant,  Greenock:  by 

Jamii  Talker,  there,  the  trustee 
Monkbouse,  Thomas  and  Richard,  tatemerehinla, 

Edinburgh ;  at  the  trustee's  offiice,  S3,  Jnnei^ 

Muaro.  S6tb  December 
M'Clellan,  Alex.  &  William,  in  Cnisimichael,  and. 

John  Callie,  in  Kirkcudbrifiht,  timber  mi     ' 

under  the  firm  of  Wiliiani  M'Clellan  at 

itaniud  M'CauI,  merduuit,  Kirkcudbr^l 
Miller,   Jamet,  netchanC,  Glasgow;    by  fl 

Ailken,  merchant  there,  on  5th  December 
Morrtton.  Lewi*  Tennant,  cattle-dealer  and  horw. 

dealer  in  Milling  i  by  Archibald  Lyall,  ut  Sasttt 

Auchyle 
Phllliii!,  Jnmcji,  upholntercr,  Glasgow;  by  Jamek 

Imnty,  merchant  there,  1st  December 
PrimroM.',  Geo.  as  a  ]MirUi«r  of  Stewart,  Primrose, 

A  Co.  merchant,  Ldth  ;   by  Patrick  Borthwick, 

Lelth,  lath.  December  ^ 

Sehaw,  Daniel,  dt  isoo,  printers,  Edinburah ;  by 

Peter  M'DowaU,  accountant,   Edinburgh,   S^ 

Deceinher 
Stcvofiion,  Alex.  Se  Co.  at  Nattan ;  at  the  eount- 

inghouse  of  Lcckie  &  Alcxauder,  Glasgow,  Xllh 

Dueeinber 
Thomson,  Daniel,  nu-ichanl,  Ayr)    by  William 

Brown ,  s«n.  merchant  ttiere 
Webster   ft   Findlay,   meidiants,  Hontrotcs    by 

Charles  Barclay,  mercliant  tlH'lc, 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


fTnT  order  of  the  last  two  monthfi,  with  r«^rd  to  teinperatare,  seenu  to  hare  been  re- 
Tened-  The  average  temperature  of  November,  as  stated  beh)w,  is  i5,  being  nearly  7  de- 
t  nrees  higher  tlian  the  same  roootii  last  year,  and  3^  higher  than  October  according  to  our 
pUet  Beport.  Diuing  the  month  of  October,  tJiere  were  only  5  days  on  which  tlie  thcnno- 
I'lneter  wMe  to  50,  but  there  have  been  20  such  days  in  November,  and  tJie  temperature  of 
i  the  nights  was  abo  gtoentlly  higher  during  the  latter  than  during  the  former.  Tlie  great 
[  difference  indeed  between  the  averages  of  tlw  two  months  is  chic%  owing  to  tliis  lost  dr- 
Icumttmice,  The  tcm])eraturc  nt  10  p-  in,  vna  frequently  8e\'cra]  degrees,  on  one  occasion 
[not  lea  thun  17,  higher  tlian  tlie  temperature  at  10  a.  m.  The  bomneter,  as  might  hare 
been  I'xpected,  was  unusually  liuctuatiitg,  rising  or  falling  somcliroce  nearly  tuilf  an  inch 


t  tQCll     ■ 


5  Regisier.'^Meteorohjrical  Report.  3JA 

in  the  space  of  12  hoiars.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  nearly  double  that  of  October,  and  die 
bygrametcr  nf  course  considerably  lower.  The  point  of  deposition  is  nearly  as  much  above 
tbe  mean  mtnimum  as  it  was  below  it  in  October,  but  tlic  ditforence  in  neither  case  ex> 
cndi «  dcKiee  and  a  half.  Altogether,  the  month  of  November  adds  another  to  the  many 
iiwMHCW  uready  recorded  of  tbe  unateadlnew  and  irregularity  of  our  seasons.  There  is 
ooc  feet  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  which  we  think  porricularly  deserving  of  notice. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  tbe  tliermometer  stood  at  33,  tlie  ground  being  covered  with 
mm  lo  tlie  depth  of  wveral  incites.  By  10  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  snow  had  dis- 
ifpeind^  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  50. 

MsTEOnotooiCAi.  TitBtS,  extracted  from  the  RegiHer  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
ike  Tay,  Jintr  miies  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  66"  S5',  Elevation  185  feet. 


NOVJEMBER  1817. 


Meani. 

THEnMOMETER.  Dcgreef. 

Men  of  greatcit  diuly  licat,         .       .  at>.i)H3 

~..»., cold,          .          .  Kt.Ofifi 

....M.  lempcnitutc,  10  A.M.        .          .  13-lMO 

-.«» lOI'.M.      .            .  U.HSa 

— ....rf  Joily  extrcmM,       .        .        .  4.'i.()75 

^_...  10  A..M-  and  IIJ  P.M.                 .  ■I.5.()5.5 

".UM,.,..  i  dally  observations,        .         .  la.OMl 

DAROMETER.  Iiichca. 
KtMOf  to  A.M.  (letup,  uf  raer.  4fi)        .     2».019 

-..„„..,.  10  P.M.  (temp,  uf  mer.  19)      .  £9.601 

•-•._..  both,  ((emp.  uf  mer.  IH^)        ,  lS,63(i 

HVGROMETER.  D«T»s. 

Nan  drriKs*.  10  A.  M.                          .  8.266 

w. 10  P.  M.    .          .       .  6.a.>.7 

•......^^..Oftoth.       .       .       .          .  7.IU0 

MMfal«tardBpwiaoo<F«hr.)  41.:;i6 

AalninlBebM.        ....  ^.li\s 

iq  ditto,          .           .           .  U.8U3 

lurniiu  less  thiiti  .01.       .       .  .    li 

ayt. IS 

fAnin  W.  of  meridian,  including  N>  .  •        tl 

>,»..  E.  of  meridianj  including  S.  .       9 


Emtreme*. 


THEHMOMCTER. 
Greatest  Heal,  1th  iby, 

Oroitnit  cold,  S.'ith 

Highest,  10  A.M.  4t]i, 
LoweM  ditto, . .  L'citb. 
Hichett,  HI  P.M.  ITth. 
Lowcit  ditto,  .  .  ;!5tli, 

BAROMETER, 
mghest,  10  A.M.  19th, 
LoKdt  ditto,  9th, 

Highe«t,l0P.  M.  1»W 
Lowat  ditto,        8th, 

HVGROHETER. 

Iligbeit,  10  A.M.  rnii, 

Lowcit  ditto.  Sth, 

Highest,  lU  P.M.  trSd, 

LowMt  ditto,  4th,        .        .       . 

Oreaieu  rain  m  SI  houn,  15lh. 

Least  ilitto, li>th, 

Givatcst  mom  daily  evap,  I8II1  to  'tOih, 

Lcnst  ditln, tlh  to  lUlli, 

Iligheit  point  of  do|io»ition,  ITth, 
LuweU  diUo 2Jtli, 


Dccicel. 

^.iOO 
30.5011 
.■i'l.lJOU 
0.1.  (WIO 
.11.000 
33.UIW 
iDChta, 
30.2S0 
I9.0S0 
30,015 
»».(i>H» 

Dcfrreo*. 
ld.0«O 

.   u.uoa 

.    Ij.OOU 

.     O.OUd 

0.305 

.   o,n3« 

0.015 
.1 1.  Hi  10 


General  chantclcr  of  Hk  pcriad,  mild  and  wctcuh. 


McTBOROiocicAL  Table,  extracted  frofn  the  Register  kepi  at  Ediubvrght  in 
the  Observatory,  Calton-hili, 

K-B,— The  ObecrvAtioni  arc  mode  twice  every  day,  at  eight  o'eloek  in  the  monung,  aiul  eight  o'clock  io 

the  evening. 


Regitterj-^AppointmenU,  Vronudknuj't^c. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.   CIVtL. 
_)  Eul  of  Dalboiiiic,  now  Licat.-Govcmor  of 
iSentia,  i<  tti  ^iicot'ci)  sir  John  Sherbrook,  a< 
nveni'  >  >         ri.uidor  in  c'Anada. 

TIk  .if  filai«ow  b  elected 

lector.'!  ..iMgow. 

John  MiI!;t  ami  uwrge  Mumy,  Eiq.  are  ap- 
nint^  Tfiidctit  Mdgutnk*  of  Easter  auti  Wetter 
foitslnirnh. 
Jolm  i-'wrniKin,  Gtq.  of  Berwick,  U  app«int»l 
"Dllect<>r  ()/  il>c  custoni*  of  Uwl  Port,  vJoc  Jaioea 
Die,  £«{.  deceased. 


U.  ECCLESIABTICALt 

The  Earl  of  "  ■    •  •■    '  •^- 

Ranuay,  Mini 


ftuchy 
add  Clover,  ti  I  •iclitci- 

houic,  vaivuiti>>  i'..-  ..^.— .i....i ...  .:.^  ..-v.  George 
AddlHW  to  Uie  UBited  paiialu*  uf  Lid'attU  Uoivic. 


III.    MILITASY. 
»ct  CapL  Tbomits  Moody,  R.  Eng.  to  bo  Ma]<>r 

in  the  army  aSd  May  Islti 

JDr.G.  Paynt.  T.  Boulton,  from  S3  K.  to  he  ["avrn . 

vice  Dniiiker,  h.p.  16lh  Oct.  Ibl7 

Cornet  R .  nowncs,  from  la  Dr.  to  be  Lieut. 

by  pureh.  vice  KalciMtar,  pro.      'ioA  ilo. 
Lieut.  W.  Kmith  to  be  fapt.  by  p.  vice  Lut- 

yenf,  rcL  .lotli  du. 

EibiigD  T.  V.  l-'E/itnuige,  from  h.  p.  ii  ¥• 

to  be  Liout.  A.  L'Esiiangt',  ri«.  Ilj'tb  do. 
Enaigii  T.  A.  Dtouf-ht  to  bv  Lieut,  by  ft. 

tice  Temple,  pro.  do- 

J.  Dkoey  Cooke  to  be  Ensign  by  p.  vice 

Draught  do. 

Caiit.  B.  M.  Brown,  froin  h.p.  to  be  Puym. 

vice  Julian,  ri^t.  upon  h.p.  £>i|  do. 

V.  Barlow  to  be  Kuaiiii)  liy  p.  vice  Itubsuu, 

pro.  SUtli  do. 

L.  Fife  to  bo  Ensign  by  p.  vice  Fairlic, 

pro.  ICtli  (lo. 

J.  II.  Webb  to  be  Payin.  vice  Dalhunty. 

dead  JOtli  do. 

ElKign  ¥,  Percy  id  bo  Lieut  vice  Maillaiiil, 

pro,  16tli  do, 

Gent.  Cadet  Wm  Tlmson  to  be  £nsi^  by 

p.  vice  Perry  do. 

CauU  J.  Tamer,  from  h.  p.  39  P-  to  1» 

I'ay" ■"'    ■  \  rut.  upon  h.  p.  23  do 

Payiti.  ■  1  oni  h.  p.  ty  F.  to  Iw 

l':i\  i  .111111,  dtfjul  do. 

FAfitisil  .■-  .  „  .  ciiiteripiiii,  from  S.!  Dr. 

to  be  \s^.  Nur^.  vue  Hughes,  dead  ijtii  do. 
Jt.  W.  CoBlcn  to  be  Ensif^  by  p.  vice  liar- 
man,  pn.  .Illtli  do. 
Lieut.  A.  M'Lcontobc  Capt.  vice  Slienr- 

man,  deui  iM  ilo. 
H.  a.  Ilnylce,  rroiii  h.  p.  to  lie  I.t. 

vloe  Kniix,  pro.  Illtli  do. 

Wni  Lysagkt  to  be  Ensigu  by  p.  vUv  I.amti, 

pro.  ^il  do. 


n.S.C.  Lieut.  N.  T.  Wilson,  (ol 

I..  Colleton 

EuMgn  E.  Lleulhcr  to  be  Li«U.  riee 

boli,  dead  | 

— -  J.  T.  Scdlej  to  ba  Lieut.  1H 

P.  IL  Robe  to  be  Ensign,  riee  C 

n.  P.CofllnlobcEniliai.vlrcSedley 
^W.I.R.LictiU  R.  Midholland.  {mm  h.u. 
be  LIcuti  vice  Vignol. 


George  Dcarc  to  be  tn  . 
dead 

MiKelknam», 


^lh< 


Dcp.  Insp.  A.  Robertson,  M.  D.  t<i  Ik  ln«p.  o 
liy  brevet  23 jt 

Physiciaii  J.  Fgrbei,  M.D.  lo  be  Dtp.  tnxn.  o 
by  brevet 

Exxhaugti. 
Lt.  Col.  Wauchope,  from  ?fi  F.  reo.  dilT.  w 

Col.  Oglandcr,  li.  p.  Wntlcv.  Reift. 
Brcv.  Major  Ucllou,  from  1  Dt-  wlthCaiH. 

KDt. 

Hor^^ley,  from   It  Dr.  nc  dl 

Capt.  IlutLuid.  h.1).  CO  F. 
Capt.  Power,  from  14  F.  icc  diff.  with  Cap 

ton,  1:.  !>.  0  F. 
Lieut.  Samo,  from  17  F.  with  Lieut  Beimel 
Watson,  from  TO  F.  lec.  diJT.  witli  li, 

Smith,  h  p. 
Jordan,  from  SC  F.  rcc.  dtfC  with  Lt 

h.  p. 
Fitwcrald,  fhnn^ti  F.  rcc.  diff.  with 

Wiliou,  h.p.  M  F. 
Wclby,  from  19  Dr.  roe.  dift  with 

Iktwncs,  h.  |>.  3  Or. 
Stewart  from   JUfIc  Brigade,  with 

Home,  h.  p.  lui  F. 
Parkinson,  from  Wagg,  Train,  with 

Drew,  h.  p. 
CoinetChBbDcrs,rruin?5  Dr.  with  Comet  t 

h.  p.  S3  Dr. 
Ensign  Bishop,  from  13  F.  with  Eosicn  Slad 

h.p. 
Surgeon  Carter, from  "3  F.  with  Sunicoii  > 

from  h.  p.  60  F. 
Assist.  Suri;.  Pilkln^on.  from  19  Dr.  witli 

burg.  Riaeli,  ]i.  p.  73  V, 

BciigHOtwnt  and  Jiflinin 
Major  Lutycns,  11  Dr. 
LiuuL  A.  L'Eetrange,  7  F. 

AppoinlmaU  Cuntdled, 
Hos|ilta]  Asstat.  Muir  (returns  to  h*  \\) 

Dismitifd, 
Dcp.  Assist.  Comniuanry  Oeu.  It.  W 

Heintliited. 
Lieut,  Winslow,  41  F. 


tUfttd 


Major  Genirali. 
ladden,  H.  Art.  SOth  Oct.  1S17 
Julu  Uuruult,       ds. 

Hiou.K.   >-    " '.-t. 

Uidbk.  Nov, 

riattcky,    .!  .  .  -  ..:  .Way 
Deslmics,  87  F.  J 1  April 

Major, 
Sliearman,  8(>  K. 


Deatfu, 

Captitifu 
Lord,  n.  Art.  ilh  Oct.  1817 

LieulenitTits. 
J.  ll<!Uy.lh.p.  t'T  F.  Lilh  Get. 
Biirketi,  li.  p.  -if,  F.  IVUi  June 
White,  (iS  F.  '/ad  April 
Hurst,  it.  W.  1  Rang.  :rilli  Aug, 
Langley,       do.  Itli  Oct. 

I'^iuign. 
M'lnlmh,  3  W.  I.  Hi's.  lOih  Set'- 


AtaOdant  W»iL 
Bricn  (nn  his  inssaRal 
C.1)  ^  orkCliaxK  2Eig 
CakSiUy,  Inle  i  Ccy 

Pitman,  Dep.  Assist.  ' 

1  hih  .Sept. 
Powell,  do.  nUldtl. 
Safe,  Htaff  Surgeon,  SM  il 
Wilson,  Host>.  AssisL  at  D 

cj,  lith  October 


1 


JV.  NAVAL. 

J*ronwtimu, 


lUalirafl 
Hma  W«Iltt 

Cmmmuidtr. 
Una  llcoiy  John  Rout 

iMvtfnanti. 
WfflhnAlilMt 


Nnincat. 


Maiiivs. 


John  Pitmoii  CBiiipbell 
ThQinaii  Tanilu 
Wm  Htnry  n»;iiTi« 
Robcit  FiUKorald  Uippiiiley 
George  WuUh 
William  Douhon 
i\ithtLr  MiKtra 


IXiviil  I'ustt 

tt.  Ciiuku  ttarrlson 

David  Piuton 


Appoinimcntu 


Urn  Ailwlwl  Sit  Bosto  Poylioin  to  be  Comnutnder-in-Cbief  at  Jamaiofe— hb  Fia^UvuUnant  Cbarttt 
Crolc->Seciv(ar)i  i'  A.  LeUiUidiiC. 


Kiimcs. 

ShliM.         { 

Nanio. 

Ships. 

CriLfltulMJ.                                 1 

AnUtiint  SurgfOM. 

lloa.  II.  J.  Rous 

Bulwark 

a.  J.  Dallas 

Albiod 

Pmlargus 

.rolin  Gray 
Samael  Wallace 

Antdope 

hant*  Wiillh 

Racoon 

mmH       i 

{^ifr/i>ui«£i 

David  nmUiy 

AadnmlioiNli 

DoljCTt  Tall 

Albion 

Akx.  acid 

ConqiMTOr 
Diltu          * 

(ivjtgc  LTDtittey 

ChiTokec 

W  illiam  Clarke 

thcTm*  T«tnl» 

CUiWem 

JmUvn  Little 

Ditto 

11.  CuoKo  H*rticon 

CoDciueror 

Wm  Bell 

Iit«r           .« 

Gforge  Wclk 

Dee 

Patrick  Kelly 
Clmrlc*  Morthnct 

Lomd*      2 

C.  R.  Milbnnnie 

flHnymcKlc 

MlDuM  "      " 

nuik  IlKIMkt;* 

IViiCMl 

Janicf  Boyle 

Ditto 

ttni'^                ;. .  L. 

SybiUc 

Robert  liourly 

Ditto 

Roe*  Hrite 

Nlmrod 

<«  i                     1  rrrflmi 

Seminimia 

Wm  PorlBOUB 

Pnmeliieo* 

WLl.  c  harks  Kuriwr 

Anitroniachc 

James  Nicoll 

f>L<TCtll 

C.  J.  Stoveuj 

Severn 

Robert  Somerville 

Sybille 

Ma*ter\. 

Jamis  Oilchrist 

Ditto 

Sm.Bfn 

Rod  polo 

AlifX.  Oorilon 

Uittu          -^ 

AMesCnv 

Sumu-ami* 

W,  H.  Clui»e» 

lUtlo          ^ 

Jicr/ronj. 

Pclcr  Boyd 

Tagus            J 

fl.  A.  AMiClun 

AlWon 

Jobn  Rundmaii 

Wftip             ^ 

W.  A.  ||«(4X 

Andromaobe 

PuTttr. 

« 

tetVIPAtolt 

l^ke 

Jimex  Uoidaoa 

«^uoci)  Cliaiioli 

Hubert  Dubic 

Tjigws 

taploin  Gcciisc  M'Kiiile;  to  be  a  Captilin  of  Greenwich  Hosptial. 
Lieutenant  \V .  Renwit-k  to  l)0  >Var<lcii  of  WnolwicI*  PiHlt-V  anl. 

W.  P.  Wade  to  eomm.ind  the  Defence  Revenue  Cutler. 

-.     Oorgc  Uiils  to  flu>  SUirk  ditto. 
A.  H.  TlMKin<son  to  the  l<ertbrga<t  OUCcw 


BIRTHS.  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

j-f-    1^    ->•  Constala,  a  voiuan  aatncd 
Mai !  .  I ,  a  daughter,  vfao  dii^  fotir 

iliij',  :  dihI  forty -Be  ven  tlays  8(W 

*"    (i  (TTient,  she  was  deltvcred  of 

who  only  lived   five  doys. 
Iter  nas  not  cxp<aicn(%d  the  slight* 
litioa. 

At  t^ort'u,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 

Ntiiart,  a  son. — 36.  At  Tun- 

■y  at  the  He  v.  Charles  Har- 

digtic  a  dj-u^jlitcr. — At  Lisbon,  tlie  lady  tjf 

Rri^^idier-GcncTii]   !»ir   John    fJampbell,  a, 

L^M^Wr.'— ?T.  At  Se»lV>rth  Lodge,  Lewis, 

forbcs    Mat^anxie,   a  son — 29.   At 

Bdiabni^,  Mrs  Hope,  Raebum  Place,  a 

■on .*iO.   Mrs   Dickmn,  No  9,  North  St 

na<nfl  StT«<f«.  s  soil. — The  Udy  of  CBpLtin 


Oeww  Place,  adaiit^tor,- 
Voi.  11. 


it  AiichiU.  Mn< 


Maclean,  yoaoger  of  CoD,  a  daughter.— ^t 
Bath,  the  lady  of  Dr  Bowie,  a  son. 

W(n>.  i.  At  ICdinbiirKh,  the  lady  of  Dr 
John  CampbtJl,  firoughton  Street,  a  M>n. 
—5.  At  Kdmonstone,  the  lady  of  John 
VVanchopc,  Esq.  a  dauglxtut^ — 6.  At  fidin- 
burgh,   Mrs   Lee  oi'  Sc  Andrew^  Ku  li), 

George   Street,  a  son. The  lady  o£  Sir 

James  Douglas,  K.  C  B.  a  son,— 7.  At 
Beaumont  Cottage,  Cheztsey,  the  lady  of 
John  Hamilton  CtAt,  Esq.  a  son — 8.  At 
Stevenson,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Gordon  Sin- 
clair.  Hart,  a  daughter. — 9.  At  (iuwthrope 
Hall,  l.ancashiTe,  the  lady  of  Robert  Shut> 
ticworth,  Esq.  a  liaughter.— 10.  At  Llyiuin, 
in  the  island  of  Angl«sea,  the  lady  of  H. 
H.  Jones,  Ksq.  of  Llynon,  a  »an — ^At  his 
Grace's  scat,  Chevcley,  near  Newmarket. 
t))c  Duches:;  of  Rutland,  a  son — 11.  At 
Jilonferry.  near  Dundee,  tbo  lady  of 
illiam  WLjcman,  Bmu  a  daughter.— 
...  A(  hiii  Lordslitp's  house,  St  James's 
Sqnnre,  Lady  Grantham,  a  still-bora  child. 
2Z 
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Bath,  tlie  lady  of  Captam  Buckie, 
B.  K.  ■  Mm. — Mrs  Tcnot,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Afc  TeiTOl,  Albany  Street,  a  daughter.— 
13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mathetao,  No  73, 
Queen  Street,  a  daughter'— 14.  At  Ken«iiig- 
tun,  the  lodj  of  Captain  Spencer,  R.  N.  a 
dai]^ter_16.  The  lady  of  Captain  Sted- 
inan,   a  daughter— Mn  Haldan,  No  €, 

Nmib  St  David  Street,  a  mn At  No  32, 

Bernard  Street,  Rusael  Square,  Mr»  Young, 
a  son. — At  Content  Houk,  near  Ayr,  ttie 
lady  of  Captain  Archibald  Fullattou,  a 
4i«ii^ter.— At  Oimistan  Honae,  Mrs  Kam- 
aay,  a  daugfatec— At  Dalkeith,  the  wife  of 
John  Robertwn,  an  iodustrioQS  labourer, 
two  aoisa  and  a  daughter.— 20.  At  £din- 
buigh.  Lady  Franda  Buchanan  Riddel,  a 
ton^-2tt  Mn  Donaldson,  Dundas  Street, 
•  daughter. — 23.  Mn  Grcdg  of  Mullurti^,  a 
■  daHghter.— 25.  Mrs  Tytler  of  Woodhousc- 
lee,  a  daughti^r — 26.  l.ady  Elizabeth  Hope 
Vcre,  a  daughter. — The  Lady  of  Dugnld 
M'Dougald,  Esq.  Gallaoachi  a  eon. — 30, 
At  Trinity  Mains,  Mrs  dutne,  a  daughter. 

MAnUIAGES. 

St^t.  13.  At  the  British  Anibaaiador'i,  at 
Paris,  Captain  Acton  of  tlie  cavalry  lonc«r«, 
son  to  Gctifral  Acttin,  and  nephew  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Acton,  Dart,  of  Aldenhnm, 
Shropshire,  to  Chiirlotte,  only  daughter  of 
Dr  Clugstou,  late  of  Bambuy. 

Oci.  3.  At  StroquhoD,  Robert  Kiikpat- 
rick,  Eh].  son  of  the  late  Sir  Jaiues  Kirk- 
palrick,  Bart,  of  Closcburn,  to  Lilias,  third 
daughter  of  Robert  Anderson,  Ksq.  of  S(ro> 
^uhan. — li.  At  Cukeaa  castle.  Lord  Vis. 
count  Kinnaird,  son  of  the  Earl  of  New. 
burgh,  to  Lady  Margaret  Kenneily,  tliiid 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cossilii. — 2S.  At 
Belkvilte,  Mr  Williaru  Hcwat,  merchant, 
Edinbur^,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
.  Mr  Alex.  Wilion.  Belleville — Donald  Cha. 
Cameron,  Esq.  of  Betbice,  to  Elisabeth  Era. 
zer  Matheaon,  daughter  of  Colin  Matbeson, 
Esq.    of  Bennetatidd,   Ross-slure. — S9.  At 

1 1  Caaobus,  Mr  Edward  Aikman,  calcndcrer, 
Paisley,  to  Iiuibclla,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Monism,  Ciunbu^. — At  Dundee,  Mr 

■  ^.Thoniaa  Walker,  SCratltmi^lo.fidd,  to  Mias 
BMteca  Campbell,  only  daughter  of  the 
deceased  James  Campbell,  Esq.  merchant, 
Dundee.— 30.  AtXewcaede-upon-Tync.Mr 
William  Robertson,  merdiani.  High  Sti-ect, 
Kdinbiu-gh,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
Air  John  I'ollock,dycr  tbeie.^— At  S(  James's 
diiuch,  London,  Mr  Tliunias  Morton,  mer- 
chant,  Portobdlo,  to  Miss  Maryonn  Evors, 
Percy  Strc«t,  Bedford  Square 

Xm.  1.  At  Torbet  House,  Jolin  Buckle, 
Esq.  of  Suffiex,  to  Miss  Hay  M'Kenzie, 
dde«t  ilaughter  of  the  late  Edwiird  Hay 
M'Keo'/Uti,  Esq.  of  Newball  and  Cromarty, 
.—Mr  Hctuy  Elder  of  Edinburgh,  boukid- 
ler,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  vt'  the  late  Mr 
Ales.  Tod,  printer,  Edinburgh.^— 3.  At 
I'erth,  William  Dalrympie,  Etq.  S.  S.  C.  to 
Ann  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Jaiues  WcddtJ 
uf  Madras,  Esq.^lU.  At  the  Btiiiaii  Au:> 


buaador's,  Paris,  the  Hon.  ColoQd  Padua, 
bam,  brother  of  the  Ead  of  LoRgMal  i 
her  Grace  the  DnchcHaf  Wdlingtasttolkt  j 
Hon.  Emily  Stapleton,  daiigbter  uf  Lnd 
cDespeocer.— 12.    At  Kikoaznock.  Jtiha 
Crawford,  Esq.  of  GiUtnedk.hill,  Jamaifi,  ■ 
to  Mist  Franda  Gottilaa,  danghter  of  ikt  j 
late  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Eariton.— K  At  I 
Dundee,  Jaotca  Bonnar,  Enq.  imBMn,  AtHll> 
tetmucfaty,  to  Hannah,  second  nanghtBi  rf 
Mr  John  Kenier,  merchant  tberb~-I6,  At 
Downpatrick,  Irdand,  David  Thonas,  E»]. 
92  n^  or  Gordon  Highlanda^  t»  Mi« 
Caldoa,  daughter  of  Caqpiam  Galdo^  D«» 
gal  Militia 17.  At  Biimhnmr,  Mr  Ben- 
jamin Mathie,  writer,  GlaagDW,  loBltnlMili, 
daughter  of  the  decf»aed  Jamea  Fotlong, 
Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow. — 18.  At  Edin. 
burgli,  the  Rev.  John  Cleghom  of  North 
I  oUegc  Street  Chapd,  to  Miss  M.  Calknder,. 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Mr  George  Ca" 
measurer,  Edinburgh.— John  Hunter,  '. 
of  Upper  Holloway,  Middlesex,  to  Je 
daughter  of  John  Young,  Esq.  of 
wood.— At  Greenock,   Ardiur  Ought 
Esq.  of  Barbadocs,  to  Hden,  only  dsn^Ma 
of  the  late  Archibald  Robertcon,  Ksq...^LS. 
At  Perth,  Mr  James  NicoU,  youngest,  mer. 
chant.  Dundee,  to  Miss  Agnes  Maiia,  daugh- 
ter of  Lieut-Colond   CoDfitable,— 21. 
Dalkeith,  Mr  Walter  Simpaon,  to  Ma 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Fe 
Riggenh^d..— At  Dublin,  Mr  Michad  J 
to  Miaa  Sarah  Norton,  both  of  the  ihead 
tlicre,  formerly  of  tlie  theatre-toyal,  Edin.~ 

burgh. 24.   At   Stradiur-park,    William 

Robertaoo,  Esq.  merchant,  Greenock,  to 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Campbell,  E^q.  of 
Onuadale..>-'25.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain 
Frederick. Thomas  Hutchinson,  of  the  East 
India  Company's  military  service  in  Benoal, 
to  Miss  Isabella  Mitcheleon,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Arch.  Hepburn  Mitchdson,  Esq- 
ofMiddleton — AtLutfness,  Tbos.  Darling, 
Esq.  West  Fortune,  to  Miss  Alison  Yule, 
youngetit  daughter  of  James  Yule,  Esq  ot' 
Gibslces. — 28.  Mr  James  Johnstone,  Had. 
dington,  atudcnt  of  medicine,  to  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  Admiral  Camj 
Letbaiu,  near  Haddington. 

DEATHS. 

Mardi.  \,  At  Cudolore,  Montague  Co 
bum,  third  son  of  M.  D.  Cockbum,  Esq. ' 

Aytil  13,  At  Masullipatani,  aged 
years,  Lieut-General  Crocker  of  tlie  .Madr^ 
establishment,  whose  miUiary  services, 
upwurda  of  45  years,  are  well  known, 
duly  appreciated  by  the  army  of  the  coast. 
— 14.  Licut-Colond  Archibald  Campbell, 
younger  of  Jura,  at  Dangulote  in  India. 
He  was  of  tlic  moat  amiable  disposition, 
warm,  and  iaitliful.  He  possessed  a  gene, 
rosity  of  heart  and  liberality  of  mind  not  to 
be  surpassed.  His  loss  will  be  long  fdt 
and  deeply  lamented  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends.  He  was  buried  with  military 
honours,  and  attended  to  the  grave  by  the 
28  dragogu  ud  69  x^imcnt ;  and  the  offi. 
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_  -^  -  r ^  ^^ir'nf  nfJQira  ■  a^ik,«MM^ibMniamriiarr  ~ 

•  e/  hi*  fladL,  die  Hr.  fMi—  Okna,  Smb.  aiv  «f  W.  A. 

ornnwlili     TT  1ft«  rlifi  iM^ntmnr  mnt     '    A< 

(bo^na  af  Iks  kae  Mr  J^a 

mCTclMnt,  miilwM^N 9C  Df  OwkA^   iHf-  af 

DooaUM-AipIlat  thciihiidaf  K^siM  of^i  it  the  Bqnil 

VM  onfonuniAelv  dwiml  by  ifac  «hm^  Tfi  IliiMiiii  Wi^^  kar  hnkrr  tl  I 

of  t  pknk  ID  a  boat,  stt  HtM  rth^ — «3l  tao^^L — Ac  ritfiitonti.  Ma  Mm^ 

At  KdinbiUBti.  Mr»  Eagtmu*  FlphwMiwn,  aMmc&&tf^&9. 

■«b«of  tbcBev.  Ounen  M*L«a«iBaHier  mi,  mmtma  ^ 

of  iRTeiliu&a.— At  Vlanaa,  tbe  Wamm  4e  O 

JMi|tim,  une  of  tlir  fint  satanSiar  to  Xo>  At 

npc.  ilie  friend  and  comt^aaikm  •#  dM  Itiifliiw  <fic  fiuii^  OhaJMM  tf 

orlcbmted   LinOaruB. — IB,  At  ii4M«l|A.  HMMdir  iMpcMlirf  anl  «0MaA— 4^  Al 

MnJantt  Stenlicnae,  widow  nfW^iauB-  CiMagft.  l<iiat>  ■»  < 
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tez.  Bs^.  ucasuMr  of  tfa«  Bank  of  Seodtfid. 
— ^At  AnrnghtoaJuJl,  nw  Maidsun,  CIo- 
mcnt  Avotiori  Bm}.  late  ]i«uten«iit<alonol 
in  tbe  16th,  or  Queen 'i  Light  Dngocms.— 
9.  At  Mvun]r«>haU,  tmh  Stirling,  Mm-- 
gvet  Ruthveo,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
H«v.  John  Rathvtn,  (ilssgow. — At  BaoA^ 
of  a  putrid  fever,  aik»r  a  very  short  tUncH, 
the  Rev.  John  .raokMB,  Ktehodiai  minii- 
ter.agcd  85. — 10.  At  GoTan  Hocne,  8tew> 
art  Danglaa«  Esq.  merchant  in  Glaa^w. — 
Hmry  Gdeve,  weaver  in  Paujej.  He  had 
callod  an  an  tu:quaintBnee  on  soine  businew, 
and  in  the  Mune  of  their  ronvettation,  he 
was  suddenly  seixed  with  a  violent  pain  in 
tlie  head,  and  almoet  instantly  expired.  He 
waa  a  jroung  man,  and  h.-u  left  a  witb  flcd 
six  children.— 11.  AtSau^hton-hall,  Lieuc* 
•ohinel  Coll.  .M'Doiiald,  i.tte  of  die  Royals. 
—At  F-dinburgh,  Mrs  Potdson,  wife  of 
Mr  William  Pattison,  merchant^- Donald 
Maclachlan,  Ksi).  of  Maclachlan. — Vi. 
Mn   Lyallt  relia  of  Jonics   Lyall.    Eu\, 

Provost    of    Montrose At   Kilmacolni 

MaU(c»  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  minister  ot 
the  pariah,  in  the  C9th  year  &t  hin  age,  and 
30th    of  his  ministry — At   Glasgow,    Mr 

.lames    Alexander,    surgeon Mr    John 

AnderKin,  cooper,  Lcidi. — 13.  The  Rev. 
John  Young,  lair  minister  oX  the  Associate 
Coiigtcgaiion,  Ktncaniine.— It.  At  Lon- 
don, Anhur  Balt'nur,  Kmi.  late  major  in 
the  service  of  tlie  Eavt  India  Company.-^ 
At  the  hotue  of  Mr  Cake  of  Norfolk,  the 
Highl  Hon.  the  Countess  of  iVlbemnrle ; 
aba  has  left  eleven  children  to  Luncm  her 
irreparable  loss — At  Ho|)es,  East  Lothian, 
Mr  John  Hoy,  eldest  son  of  James  Hay, 
£sq.  W.S — At  Bimhrlhill,  David  Roch. 
1,  Esq.  of  BHmaide,  late  writer  in  Hod- 
jton. — 15.  At  Shotts  Mnnse,  Henrietta 
Pbiieoitt,  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Willuun 
Poneous,  minister  of  Shotts.— At  Kdin. 
burgh,  Alexander  Wilson,  pnit"-  --^il 
27  year*. — At  Oakficid,  Ar gj  1  u 

M'Neil,  K«i,  senior,  of  (Jighi  - - 
burgh,    VAuti,   only    dau^iter   ot'    Ocurge 

Smith,  Uteof  tlie  Cross  Keys.  Hnrwirh 

At  London,   Major-general  VV"" 

«ilk>c)i,  of  the  lion.  F.att  liiit> 

f)<>^..,.i   vr„iy. — HJ.  At  Dninu......i;,,..  .,  ,i- 

1:  ,  Km),  of  (.oatb. — At  BuBliiig- 

In  i:.  unljert  Wood,    youngest   son  of 

tlw  lite  Dr  Wood  of  PertlL— 17.  At  Can- 
terbury, Sir  Robert  SaloKbtrnr,  Bart. — At 
iberdwn,  Mr  James  Keltic,  late  nta«ter  of 
!  royal  navy.-,-IS.  At  I'ountuin  Uridtto, 
In  Ann  Davidson,  widow  of  Mr  Jtmn 

Fborncon,   late  merchant,    Haiidingtan 

U  Mauchline,  Mr  John  Mair,  in  the  lOitJi 
WW  of  his  aac — At  Aire,  in  the  island  of 

IttMSay,  Otkner.   Mias  Helena  Fea I!). 

A»  Tr-"  rt  Lodge,  Air  Willi  *' ''. 
\.-  Cifliwd. — At  Pon ' 

\\  :i«an,of  thenistorii-  ;  li 

Walk,  Mrs  Janet  Crawford,  relict  ot'  Uob, 
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Shortrald,  moohant,  offA  7T«< 
in  Cumberland,  Ann  Hamilton,  Irfi 
Rer.  Pm&nor  Gearge  HiU. — At  O 
Mr  Robert  DoTidson,  vintnet  then 
69 — 21.  At  Edinburgh,  Mica  Bmi 
en  daughter  of  the  late  John  Brain 
Bierchant  there— At  Paisley,  after 
short  illflCM,  die  Rev.  C'harli>>4  l^ttin 
tor  of  the  Roman  Catlioli 
His  premature  lieath  was  tliu 
fever,  CMight  by  contagious  intect 
tubseqtiCBt  attendance  on  tome  of  1 
■ufiering  under  that  diacMft — tS, 
wick.  Miss  Mary  FoienuB.^At  fmtA 
near  Dunbar,  aiW  a  lingering  IQbi 
Rev.  tieoi^e  Campbell — 94.  At  D 
Mary,  wife  of  John  Oswald,  of  tin 
ualli"-  '"'  .  and  daiighter  tff  ( 
Jnii  iiid  of  that   attabll 

—A  :^li.  Sir  Patrick   laeli 

—ti.  At  Stirling,  Mr  .1 
cabinet-maker  there.— At  ' 
Bogle,   Ksq.  tn.  ^o 

Jobn  Ledinghu  lai 

under  Coldstrtu...,  i.<-.|.  k.iv^A', — • 
Kyemonth,  WiUhun  Dewar,  Ksq. 
ly  captain  of  artillery  in  the  service 
Nabob  of  Aroot, — 87.  In  Paris,  in  ! 
year,  the  Pere  Elysee,  tint  Stirgeai 
King  of'  France,  well  knotvn  to  mai 
viduals  in  this  coontry,  and  to  wh 
lata  Duke  of  tjueen sherry  left  a  ha 
Icg-acy.^At  HilUiouscftcld,  Mrs  Jaiu 
wife  of  Mr  Walter  Bruce,  jun. 
Leith — 88-  At  Yarmouth, 
GUlray,  Edinburgh.  He  wna  i 
to  die  Mediterranean  for  tlie  re 

health 30.  At  Jdlburph,  James  Po 

late  sherifl'-clcrk  o(  Itir-cluir  rJisliir.-, 
79th  year  of  his  agc.- 
Margaret  Hay  of  H.i- 

Latilif — At    ! 
widow  of  Mt 

Tnmhouse. — V\  nii.L.n  .-)iiLiiii,i:iniii: 
nesnmir.   East   Lotluan,— Mr  Johi 

writer,  Edinburgh. .\i  London, 

CladstaucK,  lat«  comimmdcr  in  tl 
India  Company's  servace. — .\t  Che 
his  C7th  year,  James  Crlenie,  Esij.  1 

well  known  in  the  liicrury  wurld , 

nidad,  of  tlie  fever,  Mrs  Gordon, 
Ca|rtain  Gordon,  of  the  2d,  or  Que 
gimont,  and  dc-put)'  assistant  qoarter 
general  of  the  island.- At  Manche 
riie  age  of  70  ycATS,  Mrs  M'Lellan, 
ly  Miss  Mary  M'Ghie,  daughter 
late  Mr  M'Ghie  of  Airds,  and  tl 
bratetl  heroine  of  the  jwpular  ba 
"  Mary's  Dream." — At  the  Scot! 
lege,  Paris,  deservedly  lamented,  ti 
John  Fsrquliar^on.  superior. — At  S 
Paor-house,  Dumfries,  aged  70,  At 
She  was  remiirkable  t«»r  her  \ki 
jwwers,  having  often  walked  lo  luli 
iwd  retumetl  in  forty  hom's,  ilie  t 
being  174  miles. 
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We  rttuni  our  beat  ilmnics  to  H.  i..  ^.  lor  his  tran&lfltion  ol'  M.  ^:^lllonl^i'i  Kse-iv  M  Al- 
giers.    Tlic  ciraikuon  ol  ilie  Gcnevese  Journal,  ill  which  ih^ii  pi]>iT  n]>[>e;iic(l  xxiit  tniit 
ago<  ii>  to  great,  tlut  wc  con  acurcdj  think  of  borrowing  nlau■^iJli.^  iki'^i  •<       U-  ;<il<  -.  >'.  L 
&  will  i«e  tli»t  Honio  of  ma  awn  Magazines  have  aliauly  go-. 
CmJd  not  our  friend  fijTour  us  with  something  from  tlie  more  mi.  ,  ■ 

ncntal  literature  ? 

D.'s  Letter  pn  the  Dresses  of  the  "  Elizabethan  Age"  is  received  and  apimiTed  of, 

Vfc  have  cntrustei]  the  "  Life  of  Bishop  Watson"  to  a  person  very  different  indeed  fnjm 
Helvidius  Priscus. 

Dr  Nicol  .larne's  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Hob  Eoy  in  our  nest. 

W«  tegrct  to  (inil  iltat  an  ftllusiDn  to  the  dt«cov^es  of  Sir  Georoe  Mackenzie  in  iht 
terra  incognita  of  taste  has  given  offence  to  some  of  his  Highland  niends.  Our  cotrt*' 
]>ondenc  CelticuB  is  wrong,  however,  in  asserting  that  we  were  luppy  at  the  damnadan  oC 
"  Heioa."  It  was  quite  the  contnuy  ;  and  we  hope  the  worthy  Baronet's  next  tragedf 
will  escape  the  tlisnial  fate  of  hia  cldc&t  bom^ 

Wittt  does  P.  P.  mean  by  saying  that  the  Notices  iu  our  October  Number  are ' 
iudgc  ?"     He  ought  to  use  his  eves,  and  he  will  see  that  several  of  the  articles  therein 
announced  have  appeared  in  each  successive  Number.     We  must  overtake  the  rest  u  tlv 
press  of  new  matter  will  permit.     P.  P.,  who  seems  in  his  dotage,  can  have  little  hope 
witnessing  tlieir  completion- 

**  On  the  Cockney  School  of  Poetry,  No  lit."  in  our  next.     But,  for  the  present, 
decline  Z.'s  oftercd  account  of  Mr  Hazlitt'g  Lectures  on  Poetry  at  the  Surrey  Institutia| 

Wc  have  received  the  excellent  though  somewhat  long  **  Letter  on  Hanuet,"  and 
cept  the  Writer's  proposaL 

••  Three  Days'  Walk  m  the  Highlands,"  if  possible,  in  our  next. 

We  hope  to  receive  "  Prince's  Street  Sketches,  No  IL"  in  time  for  our  next. 

Wc  shall  be  happy  to  hear  again  from  the  opponent  of  P.  C.  K.  on  any  subject  1 
chooses. 

Let  •*  the  Dampew"  be  tent  soon.     We  thank  our  occomplislved  Correspondent, 

Surdy  the  "  Old  Indian"  caimol  expect  to  have  all  that  huge  packet  of  letters  uucrt| 
No  IL  IIL  IV.  and  V.  shall  appear  regularly — but  podiively  no  more. 

We  havts  received  *'  On  the  Fools  of  Scotland,"  No  IL  Calvinus.     The  Writer  li 
misunderstood  us.     No  doubt  Calvinus  is  one  of  the  Fools  of  Scotland  j  but  he  is  not 
the  right  Class  of  Fools.     Our  firoposed  Series  is  intended  to  describe  some  of  tlif 
Creatures,  who,  in  former  times,  enlivened,  by  tJieit  harmless  merriment,  the  * 
mansions  of  our  Country  Gentlemen.     Into  such  company  Calvinus  could  have 
admittance. 

The  Translation  from  Stotberg  is  mislaid.  Will  T.  fttvour  us  with  another  copy,  ti 
any  other  communication  of  a  similar  kind  ? 

Why  so  anxiou-s,  our  worthy  friend  C,  for  Palkdio  and  Bailie  Johnston  ?    By-and-ll 

N,'k  beautiful  verses,  "  The  Fairies,"  in  our  next. 

Our  Spanish  Correspondent's  paper  very  soon  ;  biU  as  his  MS.  is  very  indistinct, 
must  forgive  any  blmtaers  in  our  translation. 

♦'  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  not  the  Author  of  the  Poetic  Minor,"  is  under  consideration 

We  have  received  a  very  long  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  same  ingenious  Person.  Ife 
somewhat  too  highly  coloured,  and  is,  moreover,  quite  superfluous.  He  has  told  his  ol 
tale  already  much  better  than  any  body  else  can  do,  and  there  is  great  indelicacy  in 
ing  the  matter  any  further. 

"  Anecdotes  of  the  Fife  Gypsies,  No  II."  is  received. 

Crito  should  learn  to  write  grammar,  and  to  spell  a  little,  before  he  attempts  to  atta 
the  works  of  a  great  painter  like  Allan.  He  is  mistaken  as  to  the  autlior  of  the  *'  Letwi 
on  the  genius  of  that  artist.  We  know  not  whetlier  ihut  gentleman  is,  or  is  not,  a  pi 
sotial  fticnd  of  AUaii,  but  we  do  know  that  Crito  is  his  personal  enemy.  For  sha< 
Mr 

E.  B.'s  papers  on  Mr  Dibdin's  delightful  work,  the  "  Decameron,"  and  on  "  Dr  Drak) 
Age  of  Shakspeare,"  are  received. 

One  word  respecting  Anonymous  Conuibutiona.  In  three  cases  only  have  ve  deviali 
from  the  general  nde  of  exclusion  to  all  such  articles.  Will  not  H.  H.,  P.  S.,  and  I 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  such  a  precautionary  general  rule  ?  If  tliey  wisli  to  withhfl 
their  own  names,  let  our  correspondents  uransmit  tlieix  papers  through  the  hundii  of  gcnd 
men  knovni  to  the  publisher. 


I)c  IS  not 
Jioc^ug 


"»*  ^0  XJ>  will  be  pulUsficd  in  Edinburgh  on  iiie  30//(,  and  in  LandoR  on 
the  2tith  of  Fvbruarjf. 
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ACCOUNT  or  CAPTAIN  SCOaKSBV  S 
««8|!RTAT10I«tlON  TH  E  UllEENLAND 
M.  rOlAR  IC£. 

Thkhi  are  few  things  more  gratifying 
Ui  ibe  liuniQU  mind  tlmii  to  witness 
tho  guccesatui  eiibrts  of  a.  strong  anil 
vigorous  unilerstauiling^  exerted  in 
iting  the  niagniticeut  wonders  of 
Jeartli.  We  derive  delight  even 
8  luminous  account  of  tliosc  sub- 
jrct8  which  we  have  heen  in  the  habit 
of  contemplating  from  our  curliest 
years,  and  yield  our  unqualified  ap- 
iimli:iiinn  to  those  men,  who,  from 
I  ordinary  life,  and  matters  of 
urreiice.arc  capahlcof  fumish- 
:.i^'  materials,  the  contemplation  of 
illicit  teuds  cither  to  widen  the 
upbere  of  our  observation,  or  to  in> 
ctcKse  the  Ijoundaries  of  our  know- 
Ifdge.  But  how  much  more  are  we 
indebted  to  those  who,  leading  us  from 
ilie  beaten  track,  into  an  unknown, 
alnwst  au  unimaginetl  region,  present 
lo  our  view  an  assemblage  of  the  most 
uiaguitlceut  features  of  creation, — 
ivbire  the  sea,  the  sky,  tlie  earth, 
mill  their  inhabitants,  have  Assumed 
■'!■'!>->-  form,  and  where  we  cannot 
one  sight  or  sound  to  which 
_:  .  .  s  have  ever  been  fdmiharized. 
True  philosophy  indeed  regards  with 
'lying  eye  the  faithful  labours  of  her 
aspiring  followers ;  but  he  who 
purnue  her  spirit  beyond  those 
ine  harriers  which  the  timidity  of 
jilV'd  tninds  have  ai^igned  to  her 
midii,  assuredly  deserves  to  be  re- 
warded with  her  most  radiuiit  smiles. 
In  1 :  In  the  danger  and  dif- 

6cu  i  liave  been  overcome  in 

ihe  inipii-miii.  of  knowledge,  should 
W  GUI  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
acquired  it ;  and  when  there  is,  su- 
penuldril  to  these,  the  greatest  uovclly 


of  subject,  and  excellence  in  execu- 
tion, it  would  be  highly  bbmeable 
any  one  lo  withhold  tliat  tribute  o^ 
admiration  which  is  so  justly  due.       .| 
Many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt] 
already  Hoquainted  with  the  name  of 
Captain  Scoresby,   one  of   the  niosj 
skilful  and  inti-epid  of  the  Greenlanif 
captains.     Many   years   since   he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  several  of  the^ 
roost   distinguished  Professors  in  ouci 
University,  not  more  by  the  .accuracy  i 
of  his  information  in  all  matters  cou-j 
nected  with  his  avocations  as  a  scat] 
man,  than  by  the  facility  and  indus* 
try  with  which  he  applied  himself  t^  J 
various  branches  of  learning,  not  imi 
mediately  connected  witJi  the  dutietl 
of  his  profession.     The  success  whiclu 
attended  his  stmlics  is  the  more  suttI 
prising,  as  even  at  this  time  he  wa 
engnged,(during  the  greater  part  of  thi 
year,  in  the  most  active  and  least  se 
dentary  employment  whicli  it  is  eo&y  tal 
conceive,   namely,  us  mate  or   maa 
tcr   on  board  of  a  Greenland  vessel 
In  consequence,  however,  of  his  resU 
dence  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  oppor- 
timities    which    were   there  affbrde' 
him  of  associating  with  scientific  anjl| 
literary  men,  he  perceived  the  value 
bcHtowcd  on  such  observations,  as 
intelligent  person  would  have  an  opixjr- 
tunity  of  making  in  those  high  norlhcml 
latitudes  which  he  so  often  had  acc4«] 
sion  to  explore.    Instigated,  therefore^ 
as  well  by  the  natural  bent  of  his  in^^ 
clination,   aa  by  the  expectations 
thoi>c  men  wlio  hud   been  both  hi 
friends  and  uistruciors,  in  his  snccectl 
ing  voyages  he  soon  proved,  by  il 
originality   and   accuracy    of   his  re 
marks  on  those  wonderful  phenomesi 
with  which  he  was  daily  KurroundeJj 
that  tlie  most  sanguine  anticipations 
were  not  likely  to  be  tiisapiwintetl.  j 


Capt.  flcorei^hif's  Obaervationi  oa  the  Polar  lee,  C?t8. 
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Captain  Scoresby  ha^  already  com- 
municated lo  the  public,  through  the 
taettium  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society's  Memoirs,  several 
very  interesting  Meteorologioul  Jour- 
nals, kept  by  liimsclf  during  voyages 
from  Whitby  to  Greenlanil-  He  has 
also,  in  the  same  Work,  described, 
and  for  the  6rst  time  accurately  figur- 
ed, the  Great  Northern  or  ^rrftenland 
Whale,  the  Bal«ena  mysticetus  of  na- 
turalists. This  latter  communication, 
is  the  more  valuable,  as  in  fact  zoolo« 
gists  have  hitherto  been  perfectly  un- 
acquainted with  the  true  proportions 
and  appearance  of  this  monarch  of  the 
deep,  Mr  Scoresby 's  figure  being  tlie 
only  one  which  is  allowed  by  compe- 
tent judges  to  give  a  true  representa- 
tion of  it.  The  drawing  was  executed 
by  liiinself,  and  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  its  accuracy,  by  the 
fact,  that  it  agrees  in  all  respects  with 
those  individuals  of  the  same  species 
which  he  has  since  met  with  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  dimensions  of  this 
valuable  animal  have  either  greatly 
decreased  since  former  times,  or  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  handed  down 
to  Bs  are  much  exaggerated.  The 
largest  whale  which  Captain  Scorseby 
has  ever  heard  of  being  killed  in  the 
Greenland  seas,  did  not  exceed  70 
tbet,  and  out  of  about  200  which  he 
has  seen  taken,  not  one  measured  65 
feet  in  length.  In  the  same  t)ai)cr 
there  are  some  interesting  remarks  on 
a  subject  of  which,  a  priori,  we  should 
scarcely  have  credited  the  existence, 
—the  maternal  aifection  of  whales^  be- 
sides other  particulars  in  their  history. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  this  short 
eommnnication,  to  give  a  sketch  of  a 
very  interesting  unpublished  paper  of 
Captain  Scorcsby's,  which  is  about  to 
moke  its  appearance  in  the  ensuing 
half  volume  of  the  Memoirs  before  re- 
ferred to.* 

Judging  from  the  slender  informa- 
tion with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
furnished,  there  are  certainly  few  quar- 
ters of  the  world  which  aic  more  ca- 
jrable  of  exciting  our  deepest  interest 
than  the  countries  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  Whether  we  consider  the 
great  value  of  the  fisheries,  by  which 
we  have  already  so  greatly  betiefited 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  or  the  pros- 
pect which  a  more  famihar  acquaint- 
ance with  a  r^ou  so  extensive,  and 
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Fp  if"'r  !:nnwn,  holds  forth  to  us  of] 
1  esfioitiol    as    those  which 

\ul,^  ui.i.vrsally  resulted  from  alli 
gcc^aphical  discoveries,  it  is  oi 
utmoBl  importanc*^  tluit  vvery 
festation  of «  bold,  jet  judici« 
of  enterprise,   should  meet  wit 
couragentent  and  reward. 

The  most  interesting,   as  well 
one  of  the  most  important  disoove 
which  coukl  be  made  in   geogra^c 
science,  would  be  that  of  a  pas^. 
fVom  the  North  Sea,  by  the  nortb-wes( 
or  north-east,  to  the  Northern  Fadfic 
Ocean.     Such  a  task,  however,  could 
not  be  undertaken  by  any  one,  how- 
ever skilfiil  in  seamanship,  who  had 
not  been  accustomed,  from  his  boy- 
hoo<l,  to  navigate  among  the  floating 
icebergs  and  fields  of  the  highest  lati.  . 
tudes.     In  fact,  the  nature  of 
essential  branches  in  the  science  oft 
vigation  is  there  completely  chaug 
the  land  presents  itself  imder  a 
and  disguised  form ;  the  prognostic 
to  be  derived  from  the  phenomena 
the  atmosyjhere  are  altered  ;  and  tho 
from  the  appearance  of  whales,  the  id 
blink,   &c.   being  unknown  in  ma 
temperate  climates,  can  only  be  adva 
togeously  understood   by   those   wl 
have  made  sucli  studies  the  object 
their  most  persevering  and  habitaj 
attention.     From  this  it  follows,  tli 
no  one  is  so  properly  fitted  for  the  ex« 
cution  of  so  important  an  attempt, 
a  person  who  has  been  for  a  great  tom 
years  constantly,  extensively,  and  sti 
cessfully  engaged  as  commander  of  J 
Greenland  ship ;  and  we  do  not  he 
tate  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
these,  collectively,  there  is  no  indii 
dual  so  well  qualified  to  be  placwl 
the  head  of  such  an  arduous  cnte 
prise    as  Captain   William  Scoresli 
We  are  happy  to  understand  that  hop 
may  be  entertained  of  his  being  b| 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  vc 
intended   to  explore   the   nortb-we 
passage,  and  certainly  a  more  usef 
combination  of  courage,  skill,  and 
tierol  intelligence,  need  not  be  desire 


*  It  M  reported,  but  we  miM  widio 
fbundation.  that  Captain  Scoresby  has 
Aued  to  accompany  the  expedition  prep 
ing  for  the  Arctic  Ocetiu,  on  account  of 
having  bc«n  oH'ered  a  aubordinntc  ucuatio 
In  our  n£xt  Nvuubcr  ire  hope  to  hare  it 
our  power  to  commonicate  a  full  account  i( 
tlie  proposed  expniition,  and  also  to 
noiinc«  the  appointment  of  Captain 
by  to  the  command  of  iL 


Cnpt,  Scoreshf't  Ohtervalioni  m'fhe  TtSar  lee. 


Wr  ,-.li  "1  iKuv  proceetl  to  I'v  •      -mrt 
|,«ec(>M  ]mper  whit  i  u- 

ua  lo  in;iKe  the  preceilnig  iinyurva- 
and  this  we  do,  more  with  the 
;>e  and  intention  of  exciting,  than 
«aliBfyiii|j;,  the  curiosity  of  those 
^who  may  feel  an  interest  in  such  sub- 
jects. The  followinp  passage  conveys, 
•words,  on  impressive  idea  of 
enerat  character  of  the  Greenland 
ape,  and  of  its  most  remarkable 
nllabitant. 
"  The  land  is  of  itself  a  sublime  object ; 
[its  Btupendous  motmtaini,  riging  by  steep 
^wxlivities  from  the  Tcry  margin  of  the 
^ficean  to  an  imnicMe  height,  terminaiing  in 
oorrieoli  or  pyramidal  summits  ;  its 
ooDtrantiiig  its  native  protruding 
^•colflUKd  rocKB  with  its  burden  of 
Ipmot  snow ;  the  whole  viewed  under  the 
,  deotiiy  of  a  gloomy  sky,  forms  a  picture 
impresave  and  grand.  Its  most  remarkable 
iuliabitint  is  the  White  or  Polar  Bear, 
which  indctd  also  occurs  on  the  ice.  nds 
feiocious  animal  seems  to  be  the  natitml 
lard  of  these  regions.  He  preys  indiscri- 
minately  on  quadruped,  fowl,  reptile,  and 
Ml ;  all  behold  him  with  dread,  and  flee 
bis  nttscnce.  The  seals  sigiiity  their  fear 
of  him  by  their  constont  watching,  and  be- 
take themselves  precipitately  to  the  water  on 
his  approach.  Comon,  therefore,  <of  which 
the  carcase  of  the  whale  is  at  a  certmn  sea- 
am  the  roost  plentiful.)  affords  him  a  pas- 
BTC,  rare,  and  favourite  fuod.  His  sense  of 
tmciling  is  peculiarly  acute  :  in  his  march, 
he  is  frequendy  observed  to  face  die  breeze, 
to  tear  nis  head,  and  snutf'  the  passing 
Kent,  whereby  he  can  discover  the  nearest 
Rmte  to  his  odorous  banquet,  though  the 
distance  be  incretlibly  great."    p.  262. 

Captain  Scoresby  then  describes  the 
Tvrious  kinds  of  ice,  and  defines  the 
terms  vised  by  those  who  frequent  the 
Greenland  seas,  to  distinguish  it  under 
ftU  its  different  forms.  It  appears,  that 
daring  the  progress  of  freezing,  tlie 
■alt  of  »ca  water  is  separated  from 
the  crystals  of  ice,  which  accounts  for 
the  drcumstunce,  at  first  view  so  ex- 
traordinary, and  which  probably  in- 
duced Butfou  and  others  to  deny  alto- 
getlier  the  freezing  of  tl»e  sea,  that  sea 
ice,  when  dissolved,  generally  yields 
fksb  water.  Sea  ice  is  porous  and 
opaque,  and  whatever  salt  it  contains 
n  lodged  between  the  porta  of  which 
it  ii  composed ;  and  hence  results  tlic 
peculiarity,  long  since  observed  by 
Daines  Barrington,  that  when  melted 
irithoat  being  washed,  the  water  was 
saltish,  but  if  held  under  the  spout  of 
time  before  it 
1  freeh  water. 


A  rmxtare  of  salt  ^th  wster  | 
ly  retluces  its  tVeezinp  point  ;— 

••  Thus,  though  pure  water,  of  spo> 
cific  gravity  1.0000,  freeze  with  a  tcm- 
peratiure  of  32^,  water  of  speciilc  gravity 
I.US63,  containing  about  £|  oz.  <avoird.^ 
of  salt  in  every  gallon  of  231  cubic  inefaei, 
that  is,  wiih  the  degree  of  saltness  common 
to  the  Greenland  seas,  freezes  at  284°.  Sea  i 
water,  concentrated  by  freering  until  )| 
obtains  d>e  specific  gravity  of  1.104*,  re» 
quires  a  temperature  of  13g°  for  its  conge' 
lation,  having  its  freezing  point  i  "  ~ ' 
184"  below  thai  of  pure  water;  and 
saturated  widi  sen-salt,  lemaim  liquid  at  s^ 
temperature  of  — 4°."    p.  2C8. 

The  polar  ice  formetl  from  freskj 
water  is  distinguished  by  its  greater 
transparency  and  beauty.     It  may  b* 
formed  into  lenses,  capable  of  produca 
ing   a  considerable  intenfiity  of  heat ; j 
sutiicient,  for  instance,  to  burn  wood»  j 
fire  gmipowder,  melt  lead,  and  ligbtl 
the  sailors'  tobacco-pipes.     This  laitl 
experiment  Captain  Scoresby  used  toJ 
try,   to   the  great  admiration  of  bigi 
men,  who  could  not  devise  Imw  mA 
great  a  heat  could  be  produced  by  suck  j 
extraordinary  means,  or  how  the  icej 
itself  should  remain  unmelted,  whil 
the  heat  emergal  from  it. 

In  re^rd  to  the  generation  of  enor- 
mous plains  of  ice,  called  Fields,  Cdj 
tain  Scoresby  seems  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  they  derive  their  origin,  prhnari- 
ly,  from  water  frozen  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  arc  annually  increased 
in  size  by  the  freezing  of  snow  water 
above,  and  of  salt  water  below.  Other 
fields  again,  particularly  such  o-s  are 
very  rugged  on  the  surface,  are  pro- 
duced by  packs,  or  many  pieces  oi  ice 
of  smaller  dimensions,  frozen  together 
by  the  Intervention  of  new  ice.  It  is 
a  singular  circumstatice,  that  field-ice 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  drift  lo  the 
south-westward.  Even  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  most  variable  winds, 
they  have  been  ob.scrvetl  to  dritt  in 
that  direction  a  hundred  miles  in  the 
space  of  a  month.  By  this  means 
many  are  annually  dissolvciL 

It  is  probable,  that  the  most  terrific 
and  subliwc  siiectaclc  in  nature,  is  the 
concussion  of  tlicse  enormous  fields.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  for  the  hu- 
man iniitginAtiou  to  conceive  any  thing 
tt^ore  awful  and  impressive,  than  tl>e 
sensations  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  crew  of  one  solitary  ship,  working 
her  way  through  tlie  regions  of  eternal 
frost,  under  a  dark  and  lurid  atmos- 
phere, and  the  sun  obscured  by  dense 
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Capf.  Seoresbtf's  GtuervaHmii  xm  'thr  l*omr  Jpe. 
by,  or  the  sufFcrJni"  -^ 


vapours,  when  the  still  and  utter  si- 
'  lenee  which  had  rcignwl  tiround  is 
istuldenly  and  fearftiUy  interrupted  by 
I  the  meeting  of  two  enormouB  fields, 
Irevolring  in  op[M>site  direclionSj  and 
I  Advancing  against  each  other  at  the 
;  rate  of  several  miles  an  hour ;  the  one 


Eng^lishuien  on  tlu 

Duieh  sailors  wliu  v. .. 

berpen  ?    Or  what  n>oi 

of  ideas  could  be  8u;^ 

earthly  subject,  than  the  fate  of  a  qu« 

iDcrous  colony  out  off  from  all  coO' 


'-"  forty-two 
,  urol'tlu: 

uny 


is  broken  and  dcstroyedj  or  forced  in  ncxion  with  tneir  mother  country,  oa 
port  above  the  other,  witli  a  loud  and  whom  they  depcnde*!  for  every  nece&- 
terriblciiissononce  resembling  the  voice  sary  of  lite,  by  means  of  the  euddui 
of  thunder,  or  the  roaring  of  cannon,  and  ua  thought  of  increase  of  enormoug 
During  this  terrific  contest,  huge  barriers  of  ice,  which  rendered  them  fbr- 
mosses  of  ice  are  raised  with  tremend-  ever  hopeless  of  intercourse  with  their 
ous  force  above  the  surface  of  the  wa«  fellow-men,  and  at  tlie  same  time  cen- 
ter, and  projected  upon  the  further  signed  them  to  tlie  most  louerable  and 
vorface  ol  the  superincumbent  field,  lingering  death  of  cold  and  hunger  ? 


These  disrupted  masses  are  known 
under  the  name  of  hummocks.  In 
one  insunce,  they  were  thrown  up  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet  from  the 
i  surface  of  the  iield,  extended  fifty  or 
Bxty  yards  in  length,  and  fonned  u 
mass  of  about  2000  ton  in  weight 


\Mien  ice  is  of  pretty  recent  growtl), 
ships  are  sometimes  able  to  withstand 
the  shook  of  two  adverse  fields.  Of 
this  wp  have  an  instance  in  the  fol- 
lowing catastrophe  whidl  befel  Cap- 
tain Scoresby  himself: 

*  In  the  year  1801,  I  hod  a  good  oppor 


"  The  majesUc  unvaried  movement  of    ^^'^^7  of  witnessing  the  effects  produced  by 


the  ice— tht!  singulnr  noise  witli  whicli  it 
was  accompanied — the  treinendouB  power 

exerted and  die  wondcrfid  etiects  pruciu- 

ced,  were  calculated  to  excite  sen.iations  of 
novelty  and  grandeur  in  the  mind  of  even 
tlie  most  careless  sptcutor."    p.  861. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
any  chance  of  escape  or  safety  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  enclosed  between  such 
irresistible  powers,  whicli  recall  to  tlic 
mind  Milton's  image  of 
*'  Two  planeu  rmhing  widi  aspect  malign." 
Destruction  and  total  ruin  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  sucli  a 
direhil  calamity,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  awful  termination  of  this 
mortal  life. 

•'  It  may  eaidly  be  imagined,"  says  Cnp- 
:  tain  Scoregl>y,  *'  that  Uie  strongest  ship  can 
tio  nioro  withiitand  tlie  shock  of  the  contact 
of  two  tie]d»,  dian  a  slicet  of  paper  am  stop 
«  musket-ball.  Numbers  of  vessels,  since 
tlie  establishment  of  the  fishery,  have  been 
thus  destroyed;  some  bave  been  dirown 
upon  die  ice,  some  have  had  their  hulls 
completely  torn  open,  and  others  have  been 
buried  bencadi  the  heaped  fragments  of  the 
ice."    i>.  279. 

It  ia  surprising,  that  no  work  of  im- 
agination bos  been   yet  produced,  in 
■vjjich  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of 
•  Buch  ill-fated  individuals  as  have  been 
I  immured,  amid  all  the  desolate  splen- 
>tlour  of  those  icy  regions,  has  been  as- 
,  Bumed  as  the  groundwork  of  the  story. 
W'hat   more  impressive  or   affecting 
■cenes  could  be  borrowed  from  the  pages 
f  of  history,  than  the  death  of  Willongh- 


the  lesser  moBecs  in  motion.  Passing  be- 
tween  two  fields  of  bay-ice,  about  a  foot  in 
thieknesi!,  diey  were  observed  rapidly  lo  ap> 
proacb  each  odier,  and  before  our  sb)p  could 
pass  tiie  itrait,  they  met  with  a  velocity  of 
three  Or  four  mile*  per  hour ;  the  one  ovcT« 
laid  the  other,  and  prcscndy  covered  many 
acres  of  surface.  The  shij)  proving  an  ob- 
stoclc  to  the  course  of  the  ice,  it  s(jueezc<l 
up  on  Iwth  sides,  shaking  her  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  and  producing  a  loud  grinding,  or 
lengthened  acute  tremulous  noise,  accord- 
ingly as  the  degree  of  pressure  was  diuiin- 
islicd  or  increased,  untU  it  bad  risen  as  liigli 
u&  die  deck.  After  about  two  hours,  the 
velocity  was  diminished  to  a  state  of  rest  | 
and  sooQ  alterwonls,  the  two  shceta  of  ice 
receded  from  each  other,  nearly  as  r^dly 
as  they  before  advanced.  I'he  ship,  in  ihu 
case,  did  not  nxcive  any  injury,  but  hitd  the 
ice  been  only  half  a  foot  thicker,  i>he  would 
probably  have  been  wrecked."    p.  379. 

The  motion  of  ice  is  occasioned 
chiefly  by  currents,  or  the  pressure  of 
other  ice;  the  wind  also  has  the  effectf 
of  driving  all  ice  to  leeward,  with  a 
velocity  nearly  in  the  inverse  projiorJ 
tioM  to  its  depth  under  water: 

"  Light  ice  consequendydrivcs  faster  than 
heavy  ice,  and  loose  ice  dton  fields ;  loose 
ice  meeting  the  siile  of  a  field  in  its  course, 
becomes  deflected,  and  its  re-action  ranges 
a  circular  motion  of  the  ticld."    p.  25»1. 

Those  sublime  features  in  the  scen- 
ery of  northern  conntries,  called  ice- 
liergs,  or  ice-mountains,  derive  their 
origin  from  two  different  sources. 
When  detachi^l  from  the  place  in 
whicli  they  had  grown,  they  are  known 
under  the  name  of  ice  islands,  and  arc 
then  subject  in  a  great  measure  to  the 


drpt.  Sc!OrciDif*s  Ohaervaiiuns  on  ifte  Polar  Ice. 


taiDC  powers  which  affect  other  float- 
ing ice;  but  when  situatiid  in  vallies 
m  the  land,  "  they  are  us  permanent 
«&  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest." 

"  J  hftt-f  «i-.>ii,"  iays   Captain  Scorcsby, 
"  iJiii  le  seven  icebergs,  situated 

ia  til'  -  I  •  uf  the  north-west  coast  of 
their  perpcndimlor  from  may 
■  fe«t  in  height ;  the  green  co- 
r^^ietening  surtace  of  which,  foim 
;  vsxiety  io  prospect,  with  the  raog- 
of  the  encompassing  suow-clad 
moiUitaiDS,  which,  as  they  rcc^e  from  the 
eye,  seem  to  rise  crag  above  crag  in  endless 
penpective." 

Tliese  beautiful  icy  diiik  ore,  in  ooin- 
moQ  with  every  species  of  ice,  very 
ftagilc  during  the  summer  months; 
fi-etiuently,  by  the  weight  of  su- 
iljciit  Guows,  &c.  assume  an 
ing  form,  and  are  precipitated 
into  the  seas.  Water,  also,  by  its  ex- 
{Mosiou  in  secret  cavities  during  tlic 
process  of  freezing,  ficequeutly  detaches 
these  icebergs  witli  tremendous  force, 
lliey  are  thusj  and  by  other  means, 
ronvertcd  into  floating  bergSj  or  ice- 
ixlands. 

The  floating  icebergs  of  Greenland 
ore  much  inferior,  both  in  size  and 
number,  to  those  of  Baffin's  Bay.  The 
lirgest  which  Captain  Scoresby  ever 
\  smr,  in  the  tbrroer  country,  was  about 
a  thousand  yards  ia  circumference, 
netirly  square,  with  an  elevation  of 
twenty  feet ;  it  must  have  been  150 
or  160  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  weight 
about  two  inilhon  of  tons.  In  Davis 
Straits,  however,  they  have  been  met 
with,  possessing  on  area  of  Ave  or  six 
square  miles,  elevated  thirty  yards 
above  the  sea,  and  running  aground  in 
water  of  one  hundred  fathoms.  Cap- 
tain Scoresby  calculates,  that  the 
weight  of  such  a  mass  of  ice  must  have 
Wen  upwards  of  two  thousand  miUions 
of  tons ! 

We  formerly  mentioned,  that  the 
origin  of  icebergs  was  twofold.  The 
greater  number  are  supposed  to  derive 
their  origin  iu  the  deep  narrow  bays 
80  frequent  in  Old,  or  West  Green- 
land. Others,  again,  are  generated  on 
the  land,  by  the  congelation  of  snow, 
accumulated  during  a  long  period  of 
years.  The  land  of  Spitzbcrgen,  por- 
rly  on  the  west  side,  itoesessing 
jcltcrcd  Hpots,  is  mucii  le^a  fu- 
to  tlir  formation  of  icebergs 
I.  The  following 
u  ;  Captain  Scorcsby 'si 

rcii/  uiiitiou  of  icebergs 

'     L.  .    .J.: 


3G7 

"  That  some  ice  mountains,  or  iccbergSp 
are  derived  from  tile  icebergs  generated  oai 
the  land,  between  the  iiiountoias  of  the  8e%| 
cQa«t,  and  are.  consequently,  the  product  ^j 
snow  or  rain  water. 

"•  That  a  more  coruriderablc  portion  ma^ 
probably  be  formed  in  the  deep  sheltered ! 
bays  abounding  on  the  east  coast  of  Spitz*] 
bergen.  These  have  their  beds  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  and  ore  [lartly  the  product ! 
ot  sea  water,  and  partly  that  of  snow  and  J 
ram  water.  And  it  is  liighly  probablOitT 
that  a  continent  of  ice  mountains  mny  exist! 
in  regions  near  the  Pole,  yet  imexploied*  1 
die  nucleus  of  which  may  be  as  ancient  a»i| 
the  eartJi  itself,  and  iLs  increase  derived  from  ' 
the  sea  and  atmosphere  combined." — p.  203»'J 

Tliere  are  many  additional  commuf  | 
nications  of  great  interest  in  CaptaiB** 
Scoresby 's  paper,  regarding  the  appear-  j 
nnce  and  properties  of  icebergs,  but ! 
our  hmits  oblige  us  to  refer  the  read* 
er,  for  farther  particidars,  to  tlie  work] 
itself.  He  concludes  liis  observations! 
on  these  magnificent  objects,  by  thej 
following  beautiftd  remark  : 

"  Navigating  amongst  icebergs  in 
gloom  of  night,  has  .sometimes  been  attend*^ 
ed  with  fatal  consequences  ^  occurring  fae 
from  lard,  and  in  unevpected  situations^] 
the  danger  wauld  be  estreme,  were  tlicy  not  | 
providentially  rendered  visible  by  their  n».J 
tural  efTulgencc,  which  enables  the  maiinetl 
to  distinguisli  diem  at  some  distance,  even  1 
in  the  darkest  night,  or  during  the  prcvaU  | 
ence  of  the  densest  fog." — ^p.  29?. 

This  simple  statement  of  a  single 
fact,  contains  more  powerful  and  con- 
vincing argument  in  proof  of  the  exist*  I 
ence   of  an   all-wise  and   beneficent] 
Being,  than  may  be  found  in  m&nyJ 
volumes  of  pious  declamation. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  disput 
even  among  those  well  verse<l  in  gene 
rol  hydrography  nud  meteorology,  whe 
ther  ice  is  ever  formed  on  the  wide  sea, 
or  requires  the  proximity  of  land.    On 
such  a  point,  the  opinion  of  Cap^a. 
Scoresby  is  necessarily  invaluable,  and" 
may  be  considered  as  setting  the  que 
tior.  at  rest,  at  least  in  so  far  aa  con-4 
cerns  the  operations  of  nature  at  tJ 
present  period.    As  to  ice  in  general* J 
he  observes, 

"  That  however  dependant  die  ice  may 
have  been  on  die  land,  from  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance  to  its  gaining  an  ascend- 
ancy over  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  sufficient 
to  resist  their  utmost  ravages,  and  to  arrest^ 
the  progress  of  maritime  (bscovcry,  at  a  dii 
tftnee  of  perhaps  from  600  to  1000  mile 
from  the  Pole  ;  it  is  now  cvi<lcnt,  tliat  ih#1 
proximity  of  land  is  not  cssentiid,  either  fur 
lU  existence,  iu  fonnaiion,  or  iu  increaK.'* 
.-p.  294. 


Stt  Capt.  Scorcsbif't  Observaiia/u  on  the  Polar  loc. 

In  regmrd  to  the  existenc*  of  ice  at  nary  clmngos  in  the  pisiUoa  ot" 

a  great  distance  from   land,  we  may  polar  ice,  Cuptuin  S.  i{uote»  tite  I'uU] 

mention  the  jonmey  recorded  by  Mul-  lowing  passage  Iroai  bis  tattler's  jon 

ler,  and  quoted  by  Captain  Scoresby,  nal ; 


In  the  year  1714,  one  named  Aiexi 
MarkofT,  a  Cossack,  accompanied  by 
eight  persons,  left  the  mouth  of  the 
Yoni,  a  Siberian  Uiver,  situated  in  la- 
titade  ri=  N.  longitude  132^  E.  He 
Mvelled  upon  the  ice  in  a  sledge 
dPMim  by  dogs ;  and  journeying  due 
north,  he  proceeded  ftr  seven  days, 
till  he  reached  the  TZ'  or  79'  N.  lat 
He  was  tlien  stopt  by  immense  moun" 
tains  of  rugged  ice,  to  tlie  top  of  which 
he  climbed,  and  perceiving  nothing 
but  a  continuance  of  ice  and  snow, 
without  any  appearance  of  land,  he 
vfos  obliged  to  return,  being  much 
straitened  for  provisions,  both  for  him- 
self and  dogs,  several  of  which  died 
during  their  return,  and  served  as  food 
for  the  others.  Having  travelled  800 
miles,  he  reached  the  Siberian  shore, 
after  an  absence  of  nineteen  days. 

We  arc  next  presented  wilt  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  great  and  sud- 
den increase  of  the  ice  around  the 
east  coaBt  of  West  Greenland,  already 
alluded  Ut,  and  some  valuable  obHcr- 
▼ationB  connected  with  tlie  Whale 
Fishery,  and  the  most  \isual  haunts 
of  the  whales, — tlie  effects  of  season 
on  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  ioc, 
and  other  very  important  subjects. 

The  singular  movements  and  changes 
in  tl»e  position  of  the  different  kinds 
of  polar  ice  are  next  commented  on. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
whale  fishers,  to  be  able  to  determine, 
whether  certain  openings  in  the  ice  are 
in  the  course  of  increasing  or  diminiah- 
iug.  Those  openings  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  uetru  of  water ;  and 
it  is  a  Taluable  remark,  that  birds  are 
observe<l  instinctively  to  leave  the  clos- 
ing spaces,  and  fly  in  search  of  such  as 
are  in  the  course  of  opening. 

«•  The  amazing  changes,"  Capt.  Scores- 
by observes,  "  whicti  take  place  in  the  most 
compact  ice,  are  often  unaccountable.  They 
astonish  even  tho«c  who  are  accustomed  to 
their  occurrence.  Thus,  ships  immoveably 
fixed  with  rL>gard  U>  the  ice,  hare  been 
kaovn  to  perform  a  complete  revolution  in 
a  few  hours ;  and  two  ships  betet  a  few  fur- 
longs opvt,  within  the  must  compact  pock, 
hava  sometiines  been  separated  to  the  du- 
laace  uf  several  teitgucA  within  the  space  of 
two  or  lliree  days,  nocvitlistanding  tlie  &p> 
BBKnt  ooniinuity  of  the  pack  temained  un> 
broken  I" 

In  nnxlirmation  of  these  cxtraordi- 


N.  B.  I  cannot,  from  ibe  top-gallaob 
mast-head,  see  over  the  fiat  ice  to  the  i 
east,  into  whidi  the  shin  it  frozen ; 
in  fitly  hours  it  has  revolved  f^om  tjie  s 
south-west,  westerly  to  north,  and' 
the  ship  with  a  semidrcular  motion   15 
20  league*.     On  the  10th  instant,  we  ' 
within   1 4  miles  of  the  land,  whereas 
distance  w  now   10  leagues,  and   our  i 
Vance  to  the  nordiwsrd  evoi  greater. 
Volunteer  has  drifted  out  of  ti^t  in 
south-west  quartoiv"  p.  309. 

We  already  mentioned  the  rera.ir 
able  tendency  of  the  ice  to  <lrift  to  i 
south-westward.  Near  the 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  this  pe 
is  not  observed,  nut  rather  the 
trary,  which  may  result  from 
fects  of  the  tide,  or  partial  curre 
Captain  Scoresby,  however,  has 
ducc«l  several  very  striking  example 
to  shew,  that  at  a  distance  from  la 
it  prevails,  with  the  exception  o 
few  variations. 

Tlie  effects   of   the  polar   ice 
the   climate,  and   the    phenomena 
the  atmosphere,  are  considerable, 
affects   the   colour  of   the    sky, 
minishes   the   violetice  of   the  win< 
and  equalises  the  temperature  of  tt 
air.      Tims  a  storm  will  fVe«iuentl| 
blow   on  one   side   of  a  field  for 
considerable  time  before  it  becon* 
perceptible  on  the  otiier,  and  the  coB 
of  the  80  th  degree  of  north  latituJ 
tluring  the  prevalence  of  a  norther 
wind,  at  the  e<1ge  of  the  main  body  < 
the  ice,  is  not  sensibly  greater  than 
tlie  70th  degree,  with  tne  wind  blo< 
ing  fVora  a  similur  direction.     The  di 
struction  of  ficld-icebya£Tou>«  swe^ 
is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  produces  i 
striking  change  on  the  apiwarancc  i 
character  of  the  aurroumling   Ian 
acape. 

«•  Instead  of  a  sheet  of  ice,  expanding  i 
broken  to  the  verge  of  die  horizon  on 
side,  an  undiiklin),;  seu  reliuves  the 
pect,  wherein  floats  the  wreck  of  the 
reduced  anparently  to  a  sumll  fraction 
its  original  bidk  !   This  singular  occur 
1  have  more  dian  once  been  witness  r 

The  actnal  destruction  of  the  io 
however,  is  caused  chiefiy  by  the  fri* 
tion  wbicli  takes  placid  aintjJig  tl' 
smaller  pieces,  the  effect  of  a  swa 
being  merely  to  rend  the  large  mass 
asunder. 

Whatever  curiobity  may  have 


» 


Prince's  Street  Sketcftct. 

led  hj  the  preceding  quotaticaiB, 
be  atxiply  gratified  by  a  perusal  of 
a  anginal  paper,  which  we  trust  will 
it  its  Appefttancc  ib  a  week  or  two 
&rthe«t.     Whether  we  consider  the 
vdty  of  the  eutgect,  or  the  distinct 
id  inteUigetit  manner  in  wbidi  the  iu- 
(bnnation  is  conveyed.  Captain  Scoreft- 
bj  ia  alike  entitled  to  our   gratitude 
IM  respect.     We  regret  that  the  un- 
faMMCtt  length  to  which  this  com- 
MmiCBtion  has  extended,  must  pre- 
vnt  us  presenting  our    readers  with 
I  new  of  the  conclnding  part  of  Cap- 
tan   S.'b  paper.      It  contains  an  ac> 
Goant  of    various  approximation!)  to 
the  Poles,  and  remarks  on   the  possi- 
of  reaching  the  Nortli  Pole,  by 
g  the  ice  in  a  sledge  dmwn 
-deer  or  dogs.       This  depart- 
nent  of  the  subject  is  drawn  up  with 
peat  gkill  and  judgment ;  every  ob- 
jwtion  which  could,  be  urged  against 
the  probable  success  of  such  an  expe- 
dition J6  clearly  and  fairly  stated  ;  and 
wery  obstacle  which  might  be  tliought 
likely  to  retard,  or  prevent  its  final  ac- 
complishment, is  consiikred  and  pro- 
niai  tor,  in  as  far  as  such  provision 
<xi  be  made  by  human  foresight 
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PBIHCE*S  8TSEXT  BXSTCBES. 

No  I, 

'  Tile  apparel  oft  bospeakt  the  man.' 


Though  Bardi<  there  be,  to  whom  th*  old- 

fluhioncd  Nine, 
Tht  pmiae  at'  waniors,  and  of  war  asngn, 
Vbobid  the  hao'a  phantom  to  the  Iskt 
Haunt  ftitura  years  with  horron  of  the  past ; 
tv  bvelicr  themei  my  gentle  aong  aiigagt< 
Fir  nobler  contetts  than  of  War  I  wage 
Tadwie bright  Spirits  wh  o,  how«'er  tbeyvaiy. 
With  DoWest  luKre  gild  the  fair  tiara 
Thai  circles  gleaiuing  o Vr  ihe  brow  of  Peace ; 
(Vet  from  our  debt  of  graticade  release. 
If  but  th'  enlightened  notion  wSl  confess 
TbcsT  skill  in  oandng,  nnd  their  skill  in  dress) 
Who  boast  no  war  b«ii  with  the  Goth  or  Ous, 
Who  aidi  no  tropfaaes  but  tiw  hearts  they've 

WOQ. — 

To  dios«  my  laurtk-^nced  I  uy  to  thou 
PcRuquiers,  Tailon,  Ladies  caU  the  Beaux. 

Them  was  a  time,  when  Budtskiiis  were  (he 


I  TIB  once,  'tis  aid,  a.  Dandy,  in  a  paauan, 
'WlMi  Caai  long  houn  had  sougbtrM  sought 
in  vvDt 
To  make  <h'  unyiiddiiri^  garh  fris  form  con- 
tain. 
Vol.  ir. 
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Whose  craakii^  nails  and  £i^Bsih»ir«d  (*• 

gather. 
That  Tailors  grudge  their  okar  less  (han 

le«thet— 
Swore  by  that  muif-box.loveliest  in  hisview, 
Buckdona  he'd  cut,  aad  all  should  cut  them 

toor 
Even  fran  that  honr  no  more  the  crowded 

way 
Of  marshalled  Dandies  lifaeds  an  amber  ray ; 
No  more  the  deer  their  glories  pcM  to  grace 
Th'  cffidgent  city,  bnt  the  ignoble  ehoae; 
And  Buckskins,  tmce  the  pomp  and  pride  of  ~ 

courts. 
Now  deck  Will  Wimble  in  his  rural  sports. 
Time  changes  all.'— One  youth's  porteatoai 

ire 
Hirth  doomed  the  splendour  of  a  Bean^attlrc 
To  clutlie  the  Huntsman,  or  his  Gttardian* 

Squirt. 

Near  where  the  great  M*Culloch  spreads  his 

reign, 
A  colony  of  B«aux  adorn  the  plain. 
From  Boiidia,  source  of  fair  Augu*ta^a£amet 
To  save  a  lurbarouii  load  the  miaion  came  { 
Though  now  the  Natives  at  like  glorica  boaat. 
And  none  can  tell  who  grace  the  oouatrvaaait. 
Then  seek  his  palnce — tlicncc  is  best  descried 
Tlie  walk  of  Princa^  aad  the  subjects'  pride. 
There  pause  awhile,  und  ponder  as  they  pass. 
If  welltluLirbearingmarkscachUiti«rM><  class. 
First  in  tlie  lists,  a  gallant  Youth  is  seen, 
Ydiped  a  Blood,  to  note  his  warlike  mein. 
Fire  in  his  eye,  and  swagger  in  his  gait, 
And  brows  that  scowl  with  mystic  deecU  of 

fate; 
And  elbows  squared,  that  say,  or  seem  to  say, 
'•  When  we  advance,  'twere  well  to  clear  iho 

way; 
The  vengeance  of  a  Blood  on  Mm  siiall  feU, 
Who  diues  u  husdc,  qilash,  or  take  ttan 

wall." 
And  yet  he's  not  so  eroel ;  'tis  bis  fitahiout 
And  that  is  all,  to  lecoi  in  such  a  paauos  r 
Some  luckless  Nymphs  for  him  have  pined 

and  died. 
But  'tis  tlie  only  charge  of  homiode : 
And  those  who  know  him  beet  declare  him  ever 
A  threat'cing  spirit,  but  a  bloodless  liver. 

See  now  a  courtlier  form  is  gliding  past. 
More  sofl,  more  truly  Diuu^  d>an  the  lastf 
He  apes  not,  he,  the  warrior's  lordly  state. 
But  nobly  dares  to  be  cffemioate. 
So  long  had  W^cman  been  his  love,  his  pride. 
That  even  to  imitate  at  length  he  tried  ; 
For  tbit.  by  potent  strength  of  eneioeshieed,  ' 
To  Sylph-hae  smaUneas  yields  his  patient 

waut( 
For  this  his  boMo's  lovdf  swell  designed  ; 
For  this  his  gaocAd  jot  of  fdra  bi^nd  i 
For  this  his  maidan-orgaB,   *<  ibnll  andj 

sound,"* 
Scarce  dares  to  speak,  but  breathes  a  muiw  j 

mux  roimd,  ^ 

•  Thy  (TObII  pipe 

Is  like  the  moidew's  organ,  shnll  and  saund,  | 

&X.         Shakiperrt'i  T-^eljVi  Ni^tit, 

SB 
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80  esquidtcly  poluhed,  dft  we  tUrt, 
!  And  tliiiik  that  nature  yields  the  lex  to  arc 

[These  are  the  Chie& ;  and  under  theM  en- 
roled, 

I  JDaaditf  aie  itjled,  or  sensitive,  or  bold  ; 
Efiack  lakei  bu  model,  each  pursues  his  pLui, 
\lk»  nft  as  WomaOt  or  more  fierce  than  Man. 
I^e^-tbese,  oui    DouglaiMi   and  Perdcs 

now, 
^Fadaooa  that  even  a  Sidmouth  may  aUow ; 
nea  of  contest  are  the  crowded  Malli 
nobler  still,  th'  arena  of  the  baU. 
[  There  had  ye  marked  their  neeklD«hB*  lil- 

very  glow 
[.Tnuiacend  the  Cygnet's  towering  crest  of 

snow; 
LThere  had  ye  seen  thor  more  than  Vettits' 

■kill 

[Unfold  the  ntazet  of  the  light  qiudriDe ; 
[There  had  ye  seen,  it  would  have  grieved 
to  see, 
leir  common  victim  still  must  woman  be. 
I !  hapless  Nymphs,  huwe'er  th'  assault 

00mm  ence, 
'  tender  blandishment  or  bold  pretence, 
'  phienzied  row  or  sighs  of  plaintive  wo, 
~  fate,  your  being,  centres  m  a  Beau. 


MOTICSS    OF    BXPRINTS    OV    €URIOli|l 
OLD    B00X8. 

No  II. 

yBelect  Pieces  of  Early  Popular  Poetry, 
Longman.     1817. 

Tai  jtidicioiiB  and  accoinpIisLed  Edi- 
tor of  these  volumes,  Mr  Utterson, 
deserves  every  commendation  for  the 
knowledge  and  ability  with  which  he 
has  executed  his  task.  Though  he  is 
nniversally  known  to  be  one  of  the 
best  black  letter  scholars  in  Britain, 
he  hoe  here  shewn  that  knowledge, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  shew  it, 
in  the  simplest  and  most  unostenta- 
tioiiB  manner.  His  preface  is  short, 
but  satisfactory;  the  test  reprinted 
with  perfect  accuracy ;  his  notes 
(thougn  rather  scanty)  aJl  to  the  pur- 
pose; and  his  glossary  accurate  and 
complete.  He  has  it  in  his  power 
essentially  to  benefit  the  study  of  old 
English  hterature:  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  a  man  so  well  fitted  to  add 
to  the  stock  of  rational  amusement, 
will  not  content  himself  with  solitary 
reading  or   writing,    but   come   fre- 

Suently  and   boldly  forward   among 
[lose  Writers,  with  the  best  of  whom 
be  is  entitled  to  take  his  rank. 

The  first  volume  contains  four  chi- 
Tglnms  Roroanct's,  which  shew  inter- 


nal evidence  of  having 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  i 
tion  of  Printing;  and  the  «e« 
confined  entirely  to  humoroo 
satirical  pieces  of  a  Inter  date 
only  to  be  found  irrintcd  in  the 
letter,  and  perhaps  in  their  p 
shape  and  language  not  of  great 
tiquity  than  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

Of  the  four  chiralrous  Romi 
three  have  been  aiuilysed  by  Mr  C 
Elhs,  namely,  Syr  Tryaraour; 
Isenbros,  and  Syr  Degore :  the  & 
Syr  Goughter,  is  altogether  new 
Mr  Utterson  has  well  remarked, 
speaking  of  Mr  Ellis's  admirable 
"  that  a  limited  reprint  of  the 
Poems  must  be  acceptable  to 
who  would  wish  to  see  the  story 
rude  sinjplicity,  clothed  in  the 
garb  which  rendered  it  accepta! 
our  unlettered  forefathers:"  andt! 
they  doubtless  are  pretty  tiresn 
times,  yet  arc  they  marked  by  1 
plidty  of  narration,  and  a  tn 
painting,  both  in  manners,  ft( 
and  costume,  which,  it  is  too  trU 
frequently  lost  in  the  witty  and 
tious  abridgments  of  the  inim 
Ellis. 

Two  MSS.  are  known  of  thii 
rited  romance  ballad,  Syr  Goug 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  am 
in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  j 
cates,  Edinburgh.  The  trans 
particularizes  its  original  as  bein, 

*'  wreten  in  parchemen 
In  the  first  hiy  of  BriUnje  ;"  L  674, 
and  that  the  original  poem  was 
duced  in  this  country  may  be  cc 
tured,  as  well  from  the  allegatj 
its  being  a  Breton  Lay,  as  froi 
internal  evidence  it  affords,  by  i 
lusion  to  St  Gotlake.  (1.  670.) 
land  Abbey  was  founded  in  hon< 
St  Gutldar,  716',  by  Ethelbald,  k 
the  Mercians ;  and  the  odour  c 
Saint's  sanctity  docs  not  appear  to 
extended  beyond  the  hounds  od 
Island.  The  belief  in  the  scxiul 
nexion  between  demons  and  tnc 
which  is  the  ground-work  of 
story,  was  very  general  in  the  n: 
ages;  and,  as  Mr  Utterson  rem 
"  was  supposed  to  have  been  thi 
gin  of  even  some  of  the  Saints  a 
Romish  Calendar." 

The  romance  begins  with  an  el 
prayer,  tlmt  oil  ladies  may  be  prei 
from  the  "  fowle  fende ;" 
minstrel  exclaims, 


rade ;"  and 

-J 


I 


imT}  SfUet  Piecet  of  Barltf  Popular  Poet: 

"  A  Klwwgh  iLing  thai  is  to  here,  Maaw  nor  nut/iu 

kkait  10  nyegh  a  woman  so  neie, 
Tb  Ottke  h<3  wLUi  chiUe ; 


an 


fmnchere. 


Ne  no  prtchyng  of  no  Acre." 

When  hunting  one  day,  he  meet*] 
the  Prioress  of  a  nunnery  and  all  het  j 
Nuns,    whom   he  drives    into    theicj 

church,  and  burns  them    into  uhes>i 

and  Duchess  of  Ostrych     "^^  "•"'"'*'  """P^^'™  •«  i"  preventing 
s,  lived  seven  years  to-    '"'•"'^SP^  «r  "^  mishmg  wives  ani] 
-  -■  -  -  '     -    -       murdering  husbands :  also,  i 

"  He  made  picstes  and  derke*  to  Icpe  oi^^ 


I  dial  tell  how  a  child  was  getc. 

And  in  what  sorrow  hit  moadcr  he  aett, 

Witii  hia  workis  so  wild, 

The  Duke 
lui*«,  it  Beems, 

geiher  without  children,  till  the  Duke 
tbieatens  a  separation,  unless 

•'  Ye  might  a  childe  here 
That  tnight  niy  londes  well  and  were : 
8h(  Wept  and  might  not  blynnc." 

One  aflemoon,  in  her  distress, 
"  At  ihe  walked  in  her  orcbyardc  upon  a 

day, 
Sw  met  a  man  fai  a  rich  array, 
<)f  Inve  he  her  besouglit ; 
Ht  came  in  likeoess  of  here  lotde  free. 
Underneath  a  chestayn  tree 
Hit  will  with  here  he  wrought" 

Unluckily  this  is  not  her  husband, 
bat  the  Devil ;  and  in  due  time  the 
Dacheas  of  Ostrych  is  delivered  of  a 
fine  thumping  Imp.  He  begins  to  give 
ttoii&  of  his  royal  descent  very  early  ; 

"  The  Lord  comforted  the  Lady  gente, 

^  'I  >fter  nor»s  anone  he  aentc, 

'  'he  best  in  that  contr^e  ; 
Sinie  were  noble  knyghtes  wyfes ; 
fit  4itk  Jio  mrr  ihnj  hit  tfirrr  lyfc$, 
FuU  «»>of)  hf  fuul  flotfti  three. 
'llie  Childe  throte  and  swrthe  wax. 
The  Duke  tent  aj'ti't  other  sax, 
At  witnesse  the  »ioric ; 
Or  thai  xii  tnont/a  xvcre  comyn  tatdgone, 
Vine  noTiyi  fte  had  y  tlooiL, 
iMdiejJaire  anJfrrc." 

Upon  tliis  there  is  a  meeting  of 
llie  country  gentleu)cn,  and  it  is 
unanimously  voted  that  Sir  Goughter 
ii  to  have  no  more  nurses.  His 
mother  attempts  to  suckle  him  her- 
lelf,  which   has  not   a  very  feasible 

ranee,  after  xii  months  want  of    grasps  and  ravenously  devours  it 
ce ;    and    the    consequence    is 


tears  away  one  side  of  her  breast, 
d 
'  She  durst  not  give  him  cowke  no  more." 
Being  fed  upon  beefsteaks,  he  grows 
1  much  in  one  year  as  other  children 

in  six,  and  is  very  soon  muster  of 
i  Father  and  all  his  knights.     The 

Duke  dies,  and  the  Duchess,  feel 


cragges. 
Monks  and  frerea  to  hong  on  knogges, 
Thus  wounderiy  would  he  doo, 
—Me  brent  up  hcreniitea  on  a  fire. 
And  ]>aid  widows  the  »anae  hire  ; 
Me  wrought  hem  mochil  woo  !" 

At  last,  in  the  midst  of  these  cnor*  ] 
mities,  an  old  Earl  tells  him  that  hs 
most  certainly  is  the  Son  of  the  Evil 
One;    upon   which,    suspecting    the 
truth,  he   demands  from  his  motlier 
the  secret  of  his  birth.     On  finding 
who  his  father  is,  he  sets  oS'  on  foot 
to  Rome,  to  b^  tbrgiveness  of  "  that 
appofitell."      The   Pope   immediately 
recognises  him   to  be  a  church  de« 
stroyer,  and  enjoins  this  penance : 
•*  Thou  shall  walk  north  and  sowthe. 
And  gvt  d)i  mcie  owt  vf  houndiis  mouth ; 
TJiis  pen  nance  shult  diou  gynnc 
And  spekc  no  word,  even  ne  odde. 
Til  thon  tiavc  very  wetyng  of  Godde, 
Forgevyn  be  all  thy  synne.". 

Upon  this  he  walks  into  Grermanyj 
and  rests  himself  for  three  days  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  a  greyhound  bringing 
him  daily  a  barley  loaf.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  enters  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Almayn,  and  sets  himself 
ilown  "  under  the  high  bord,"  from 
wliich  he  will  not  be  dislodged  by  tha 
Steward.  The  Emperor  behaves  kindly 
to  the  dumb  Pilgrim,  who  refuses  tJl 
sustenance,  till  a  spaniel  coming  neat 
him  with  a  bone  in  his    mouth,    he 

Ho 
is  now  lodged  and  fed  among  the 
hounds,  and  called  "  Hohbe  the  Fool." 
The  Emperor,  however,  lias  a  fiiir 
daughter,  who  is  also  dumb,  and  she 
takes  care  to  send  Sir  Goughter  some 
good  pickings,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  a  mutual  passion.  Mean« 
while  the  "  Soudan  of  Perce"  contes 
with  a  mighty  host  against  the  Em- 


g  very  uncomfortable  with  this  pro-     P<?ror,    and   Sir  Goughter  leaves  the 
'  .,     ^u„t  i,o-<,oU',..^  "  ;«  .,o„      kennel  for  the  camp.     He  prays  God 


\ .  shut  herself  up  "  m  eas-  .  .     . 

'■  and  stone."  Sir  Goughter  to  send  him  arms  and  armour;  and 
instantly  a  coal-black  steed,  with 
armour  of  the  same  colour,  is  ready 
for  hiin,  and  he  advances  against  the 
Sorazin.  After  a  glorious  victory,  he 
rctorus  to  the  pohtccj  but  will  ytrt  eat 


iiiVL-h  uuace  in  all  manner  of  wicked' 
Iiesi:i,  and   finds   eqiecial  pleasure  in 

^? I..— _    .1.-  .l.T-y. 

iroug  hem  down, 

;  ':'_  i'  ;^'-'    -' '"  mete; 


^ 


StUct  Pieett  of  Earif  Fopular  Pottry. 


nothing,  unless  from  a  dog's  month  j 

so 

••  Tb«  Lady  take  twe;  grerhounds  fyne, 

Awi  vyash  boe  aumthea  ckmac  with  « jne, 

Aod  put  » lofc  ia  thitt  oae  i 

He  tmuht  it  &o'  him  with  eger  mode. 

Full  wd  WHS  him  bjrgonc." 

Nexl  day  the  boudan  returns  to  the 
combat,  and  Sir  Goughtcr  once  more 
goes  to  fight  him,  "  on  a  blode-rede 
stede  aiid  armour  bryght."  He  is 
again  victorious,  is  fed  as  before,  iuid 
passes  the  lonely  night  in  pious  r»* 
flection  on  bis  sins.  On  the  third  day 
he  goes  out  on  a  wliite  steed,  to  com- 
bat the  unconquerable  Soudan  ;  and 
oiler  resetting  the  Etnperor  Irom  cap- 
tivity, receives  a  hurt,  and  is  carried 
hack  to  the  castle.  The  "  Ladie," 
seeing  this  calamity,  £dl5  from  the  top 
of  the  tower, 
*'  AjmI  bnk  full  Dcgh  her  nock/' 

Bvery  thing  now  begins  to  wear  an 
alarming  appearance.  After  three  days 
confinement.  Sir  Goughtcr,  still  weak 
of  his  wounds,  walks  into  the  boll,  but 
inissea  there  "  his  fair  Ladie."  The 
Emperor  sends  to  Rome,  and  the 
Pope  comes  io  attend  her  funeral ; 
but  now  slie  rises  from  her  trance 
with  recovered  si>eech,  tella  Sir 
Goughter  that  all  his  sins  are  for- 
given  hun,  aud  "  that  good  old  man 
uie  Pope"  peribrms  the  marriage  in- 
stead of  the  burial  service.  Sir  Gough- 
ter retiuns  to  Ostrych,  and  makes  the 
old  Earl  who  drst  called  him  the  Son 
of  the  Devil  marry  the  ancient  Lady 
Dowager.  He  then  makes  over  to  tliem 
the  dukedom ;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Ahuayn  very  ouportuntly  dying,  he 
succeeds  U)  the  tnronc  of  that  country, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  untoward  origin, 
becomes  a  moat  excellent  Christun. 
Finally,  he  is  buried  in  an  abbey  in  Os- 
trych, which  he  had  built  and  endowed, 
tliai  prayers  might  tlterciu  be  said  for 
his  Boulj  and  lying  in  a  shrine  uf 
g«Jd,  is  long  worshtppeil  as  a  Saint, 
and  jperforms  the  usual  miracles. 

The  second  volume  is  altogether  of 
a  different  cliaracter,  and  is  chiefly 
Gomposed  of  satirical  and  hmnorous 
poems,  which  give  us  considerable 
insight  into  the  umnners  of  the  times. 
The  first  in  the  volume,  entitled, 
**  The  Hve  Way  to  the  Sp^ttell 
Hoiis,"  is  by  the  well-known  Priiitcr, 
IL  Copland,  and  otien  seems,  though 
-written  iu  the  16 th  century,  to  be  a 
versification  of  the  hte  reports  of  the 
Committee  oi'lhe  House  of  Commons 
on  the  state  of  mendicity  in  the  Me- 


tropolis. "  Tlie  aoapi-eater  of  the 
present  day,"  says  Mr  Utterson,  ** 
nardly  aware  that  a  similar  mode  fi 
extorting  charity  was  practised  in  tll| 
streets  of  London  as  far  back  as  tbi 
reign  of  Henry  VHL  and  Edward  VI^ 
and  that  his  assumed  fit«  were  alsi 
practised  by  impostors  at  the  saq 
^riod.  As  httle,  probaUy,  do  thi 
h-equenters  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  il 
St  Giles's,  called,  in  the  slang  cant  ( 
these  profligates,  tlie  Beggar  s  Open 
or  of  the  Bobin  Hood  iu  the 
neighbotuhood,  bethink  themselves 
that  tliree  hundred  years  since,  thf 
same  riot  and  comparative  luxury 
are  now  indulged  in  at  their  nocturi 
orgies,  formed  the  recreation  and 
joyment  of  their  equally  vicious  p: 
decessors  in  the  Barbican,  in  Tumml 
Street,  in  Houndsditch,  and  behia 
the  Fleet,  when  not  improbably 
alderman  hung  in  chains'  (a  roaatei 
gooae  and  sausages)  might  nave  occs 
sdonally  gratified  their  appetites." 

The  author,  having  been  driven 
a  storm  to  shelter  himself  under 
gateway  of  St  Bartholomew's  Spitte^ 
enters  into  conversati<m  with  the  Pe* 
ter,  who  gives  him  an  account  of  th 
different  characters  of  the  inmates 

"  And  as  we  talked  there  pthered  at  the  gat 
People,  as  me  thought,  ofevcry  poote  est 
Witn  bag  and  BtoT,  both  croked,  lame,  r 

bIyiKle, 
Shabby  ahil  scurvy,  pocke  eaten  flesh  i 

ryndc, 
LovTiiy  and  scalde,  and  pylled  lyke  as  apts>| 
Bredieles,  bare.foted.aU  sty  nkyng  with  dyrt 
With  M  of  tatters,  drabblyng  to  the  sk^t*^ 
Boyes,  gyrles,  and  lutkysh  strong  knaves, 
Dydderyng  and  daddcryng,  leaning  on  tbd 

staves. 
Honest  Master  Copland  cannot  ap< 
prove  of  this  indiscriminate  charitjr; 
and  exclaims. 

Than,  is  it  comyn  to  eveiy  wyght 
How  they  lyve  all  day,  to  lye  here  at  nyghtl 
As  losels,  niyglity  begeers,  and  vacaboodsr 
And  trewands  that  walk  over  the  loodsi 
Mychers,     hedge-crqien,    fyllocks)    and 

hickes. 

That  all  the  tomei  kcpe  dyches  and  buske% 
I<owtcring  and  wandryng,  fro  place  to  pTac^ 
And  wyll  not  worke  but  the  liye-patlis  ttnce^ 
And  l)'vewidi  haws, and  hunttheblackberryi 
And  with  hedge-brekyng  make  themsclve 

merry. 
But  in  iir7nt«r  tl)ey  dtaw  to  the  towne. 
And  wyll  dt>notUng  but  go  up  and  down,  i 

The  Porter  replies,  that  deserving  ob« 
jects  are  always  preferred,  but  thai 
professional  beggars  all  come  at  last  to 
the  SpitteL 
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Some  beggerly  churla  to  vrhmn  they  ztaoit 
Be  the  majntcners  of  a  grate  aorte 
Of  iDy;g^7)nbbcn,aDdiiATe  them  tDKrrjce, 
Some  jouineymeo ,  and  some  to  tbeirprentyce, 
And  they  walke  to  eche  market  aaci  fayre. 
And  to  All  places  where  fbllce  do  tcpajre. 
By  day  oa  sej^ltet,  or  stouping  on  crowcbe*, 
Asd  so  dyuymole  as  &ls  lewtryng  tiouchcs, 
Whb  bloody  clouts  all  about  iheyr  legge, 
AadplAystcMontheyrBlda,  when  they  go  beg: 
Some  oountei&3t  lepry.  ond  other  some 
Put  sope  ia  theyr  mouth  to  make  it  Kome. 
Aad  fall  down  as  Saynt  Conielys  evyll. 
These  dysceyts  tliey  usu  worse  than  ony  devylL 

He  then  gives  a  very  animated  descrip- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  impostors,  which 
ii  thus  summed  up  by  a  picture  of 
their  evening  amusements. 

**  And  when  they  have  gotten  what  they  may, 
Tbea  to  theyr  lodging  they  do  take  theyi  way. 
Into  some  aley,  lane,  ur  blynUe  hostry. 
Or  to  «om«  ooroer,  or  house  oi'  bawdry, 
Where  na  ben  fitlke  of  theyr  aii'ynte, 
Btottellet.  and  other  suche  as  they  be  ; 
And  there  they  mete,  and  make  theyr  gaudy 

cbere. 
And  put  on  theyr  clothing  and  other  gen, 
Tbcyr  swerdes  and  theyr  bodeis,  and  theyr 

short  daggers, 
And  there  they  rcvcl  as  unthrifty  braggers. 
With  horyble  othes  swcryngc  as  they  were 

wood, 
AaHt,B^lM,«miods,berte,*ouI,and  blood  1 
Dtdi,fott,inaflM,  flesh)  bonea,  lyfc.andbody, 
With  all  other  wortls  of  blasphemy , 
Btistynge  them  all  in  dedesof  Uicyrmyschcfe! 
And  thus  pass  the  time  with  dauncc,  hore, 

pipe,  thef. 
The  hang-man  shall  ledc  the  daunce  at  the 

end,  &.C. 

Besides  ordinary  beggars,  Copland  and 
the  Porter   bitterly  lament   over  the 
shoaLi  of  poor  scholars,   real  and  pre- 
tended, from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
with  stuff  in  liand  corne  '*  for 
,  and  cium," — and  of  priests  who 
ler  about  the  country,  soliciting 
durity  to  carry  them  home,  but  who 
ooutinue  for  a  dozt-n  years  "  syngyng 
theyr  fyrai  masse."     The  Porter  then 
gives  a  very  animated  description  of 
sapyent  people,"  or  quack- doctors, 
who  ride  about  the  country  in  league 
"with  e*ch  other,  ond  prey  upon  the 
*  credulons  ftars  of  parents.     They  fre- 
^  quently  take  up  their  abode  for  a  month 
A  liuott  in  wjme  comfortable  house — 
llRNIOtBrfeit  a  fon-ig'ii   lani^ruage — dress 
lOTrnfttimBlY — and  dtpurt.  uitli  all  the 
sejnrhicb  the  wretdu-d  purenta  can 
I  together.     The  rest  of  the  poem 
|«dDttiAB  a  very  fall  and  cotnpreliensive 
[liat  of  tile  vices    best    calculated    to 
rliriiig  A  man  to  the  Spittel,  and  shews 
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H.  Copland   to   have  bad 
knowledge  of  human  hfe. 

Almost  all  the  rest  of  the  volume  ia 
made  up  of  poems  vituperafi\'e  of  the 
fair  sex;  one  poem  only,  and  lliat  a 
very  bad  one,  being  in  their  detenoe. 
Towards  the  middle  and  »nd  of  the 
I6th  century,  the  abuse  of  fenjales 
seems  to  have  been  a  tt-uitfbl  subject 
for  the  muse  ;  and,  in  good  truth,  tite 
satirists  of  those  days  did  not  tninca 
the  matter,  but  called  every  thing  by 
its  right  name.  "  The  Scheie  Hotise 
of  M'oman,"  *  wliich  is  altogether  one 
bitter  invective,  consists  of  140  seven 
line  stanzas,  and  evinces  considerable 
invention,  some  learning,  and  no  small 
portion  of  sarcastic  power.  The  great 
multiplication  of  copies,  for  it  wa* 
printed  by  Robert  Wyer,  John  Allje, 
John  Kyug,  and  others,  proves  its  po- 
pularity, and  its  adaptation  to 
spirit  of  the  times. 

The  satirist  begins  with  an  accusi 
Uon  "  against  the  femynie,"  which^' 
whether  true  or  false,  seems  to  ha' 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
**  They  have  tung  at  laigs,  voice  loud 

shrill, 
Of  voidiis  wonderous  passing  atow, 
Stomach«  stout,  with  froward  will. 
And,  namdy,  when  you  touch  the  sore 
With  one  bare  word,  or  litde  more. 
They  flush  and  flame  as  hot  as  tire, 
And  swel  as  a  tode  for  fervent  ire." 

Kindled  as  it  were  by  this  tlierae, 
exclaims  triumphantly. 
"  Malice  is  so  rooted  in  tlieir  hart, 
That  seldom  a  man  may  of  them  hear 
One  good  word  in  a  whole  year." 

Our  author  now  iK-coraes   downright^ 
abusive,  and  we  have  some  difficult 
in  collecting  specimens  that  may  no 
give  offence,     llie  following  posss 
is  hannlcss  enough. 
"  What  so  it  be  they  finger  once.  • 

Of  wedded  man,  or  single  or  plain, 
lie  may  as  soon  eat  the  adainuot  stoim 
As  the  self- same  of  them  to  retain. 
Much  they  crave  and  luni^t  give  again  i 
As  holsome  for  a  man  is  a  wotzuui'i  eowo 
Asa  sholdo  of  mutton  for  a  sick  faoiab 

With  all  their  manifold  faults,  how^j 
ever,  the  satirist  confesses,  in  the  bit 
terness  of  Ins  heart,  that  there  is  dqI 
doing  without  them,  and  gives  a  very] 

.J 

*  That  the  (objaol  of  this  anonyrooui  j 
poem  was  iwt  a  favouiite  one  wita  o 
couDtrynum  alooc,   ■ppaws  flrvm  an  ol4l 
Ftench  pocro  among  th<  King's  Af8l$.  iO, 
D.  .KAi.  (ntitJi-d,  **  Un  roCTDc  dcs  Touiinetu 
dc  Maxmgc," 
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animated,  though  not  vcr-    i  i^:, 

account  of  the  mode  of  loTi  ;- 

ship  practified  in  bis  day.     It  is  thua 
sumined  up. 

♦•  Then  if  there  come  a  Lover  new 
And  ihem  appoint  when  to  come. 
They  be  like  teadj  unto  die  mew, 
iind  to  be  dose  Gram  wind  and  sun 
With  little  loboor  they  soon  wonnc; 
!Not  one  1  warrant  you  among  twcntye 
But  she  aSt  sooner  will  be  as  redy." 
Tlavitig  now  considered  the  fair  sex 
Tcry  fully  as  maids,  or  at  least  young 
vomen,  the  poet  treats  of  wives,  and 
in  Ids  hands  wedlock  assumes  an  as- 
pect truly  forbidding, 
f*  Wed  them  once  and  then  adieu, 
J^arewell  all  trust  and  honswifery  ; 
Keep  their  chambers  and  them  self  mew 
For  straining  of  their  (i«hamy ! 
And  in  their  bed  all  day  do  lie, 
Must  once  or  twice  every  week 
Fain  thcmAelf  for  to  be  sick." 
During  these  pretended  fits  of  sick- 
nefis,  it  is  boldly  asserted,  that  they 
collect  round  their  bedsides  old  gossips 
and  young  fillockB,    and  abuse  their 
buFibands  on  the  most  tender  points. 
At  these  conclaves  measures  of  reprisal 
are  concerted  against  such  husbands 
as  tyrannically  use  their  wives,  and 
being  ourselves  unmarried  men,  likely 
to  continue  so,  we  have  no  fear  of  lay- 
ing before  our  fair  renders  a  few  judi- 
cious hints  on  this  important  subject. 
**  Then  said  the  elder,  doo  as  1  doo, 
Be  sharp  and  quick  widi  him  again  ; 
If  thni  he  chide,  chide  you  also, 
And  for  one  word  give  him  twain. 
Keep  him  short  and  have  disdain. 
He  should  use  you  after  such  a  rate 
Jiid  him  be  still  with  an  evil  data. 
Cherish  yourself  all  that  you  uuji 
,  And  draw  unto  him  contrary* 
Cut  not  yourwlf,  goeiip,  away, 
[Because  he  playeth  the  churle  wiUi  thee ; 
I  And  by  your  will  keep  him  hunerj', 
And  bid  him  go,  when  he  would  game, 
Unto  his  customers.     God  give  biui  shame! 
Be  ever  with  him  at  yea  and  nay, 
rAnd  by  your  will  begin  die  war  ; 
,  If  he  wuidd  smite,  then  may  you  say 
>  Go  to  hardly  if  you  dare ! 
I  bcfihrewe  thy  heart,  it'  thou  spare, 
I  Ali  die  world  shall  wunder  on  tbee 
I  How  thou  do'si  creeke  Uiy  tun  on  mc. 
I  Because  thou  hast  been  at  the  dise^ 
I  And  played  away  all  that  thou  hast, 
[Or  from  thy  gillots  diou  couldst  not  ar«e» 
lOf  all  this  day  ye  sat  so  fast, 
I  And  now  God  give  the  shame  at  last, 
f  Conimest  drunken  home  with  a  mtschel', 
,  And  wouldst  be  revenu'd  upon  thy  wife. 
Beucr  1  wis  to  holde  thy  hand. 
And  mure  for  thine  honesty, 
1  have  k'vcj  tliy  neck  were  in  a  bo&dt 


Than  I  will  take  it  long  of  thee  ; 
Trust  me  1  will  find  remedy. 
Smile,  an  thou  dare,  1  make  God  avow 
I  will  quit  it,  I  wot  well  how. 
In  case  there  be  no  remedy 
But  that  you  must  have  strokes  sad. 
Take  up  the  babe,  that  there  is  nye. 
Be  it  wench  or  be  it  lad, 
And  bid  him  strike  if  he  be  mad  ; 
Smite  hardly  and  kil  thy  sonne. 
And  hang  therefore  when  thou  hast  done  ** 
This  part  of  the  poem  is  wound  up  by 
a  not  inapposite  tuct  tti  natural  tii»* 
tory. 

"  The  truth  ii  knowcn,  it  cannot  be  hid 
Abeit  tltal  few  men  do  him  hear. 
The  cuckoo  singedi  all  the  year." 
And  here  an  exclamation  is  wrung  oat 
of  the  Author,  which  for  simple  pa- 
thos is  equal  to  any  thing  in  our  Ian- 
guage. 

"  Of  all  the  descases  tliat  ever  wore 
Wedding  is  next  unto  die  goute  ; 
A  salve  there  is  for  every  sore 
To  help  a  man  within  or  without. 
But  of  these  twain  I  am  in  doubt ; 
No  pain  so  fervent  hot  ne  t-olde 
As  is  a  man  to  be  a  cuckolde." 
We  had  thought  thsit  the  Author  had 
in  the  preceding  200  lines  of  liis  satire 
given  full  vent  to  till  his  feelings,  but 
lie  Htarts  oil'  anew  at  the  idea  of  this 
indignity,   and   for   600   lines   in(n« 
traces  the  vices  and  crimes  of  "  tha 
femynie"  through  profane  and  sacred 
liistory,  stopping  only  with  manifest' 
reluctance  at  the  creation  of  mankind. 
His  heart  however  softens  towards  the 
end,  and  he  very  candidly  allows, 
•'  That  but  for  two  small  vcnials 
The  Feminine  might  be  glorified. 
Set  in  thronis  pepetualles 
And  as  the  Godaes  be  deiiidc ; 
Two  venial  sinnes  they  have  and  hide. 
None  of  die  seven  their  names  who  can  teU* 
7'hei/  can  nealA^r  doo,  nor  yet  taij  wclL'*       ' 
Having   thus    mode    the    amende: 
lionorable,  and  feeling  himself  assur-' 
ed  of  the  good-will  of  his  fair  readers, 
he  concludes  thus,  speaking  to  his  book> 
"  And  vnto  Ihem  diat  learned  be 
I  would  and  wU  thou  mcekcly  went. 
And  showc  them  who  so  made  thee 
No  thing  piirpoted  of  it  intevt 
TJtat  thotdd  prohibit  Hie  Sacrament  • 
But  that  the  viatcuUne  might  hereby 
Have  tomewhat  Ut  iett  witit  tlic  Jetnimy" 

This  attack  on  the  "  Feminy"  was, 
lookcil  upon  in  a  very  tragical  light  by- 
one  Edward  More  of  Humbieden,  in-^ 
Buckinghamshire,  at  that  time,  ac« 
cording  to  Wood,  a  poor  scholar  at 
Oxford,  and  a  poor  scholar  indeed,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  he  seeips  to 
have  been.     He  accordingly  bt-stined 
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nd  gave  to  the  world  his 
le  of  Women."*  This  per- 
;  is  prefiic-'d  by  a  dedication 
id,  of  snch  distinguished  silli- 
,t  we  lliink  our  readers  will  be 
to  observe  &om  it  what  sort 
as  were  enrolled  among  the 
Bm«  of  the  reign  of  Queen 

n.  for  the  fervet  afiection  which  I 
vomen,  was  desyruus  to  write  in 
BUce;  but  fyrst  I  b^anne  to  con- 
myself  weyther  it  were  best  so  to 
,  anil  I  jierccyucd  tlist  many  just 
d  prouoke  me  to  wryle  herein ; 
De,  diuen  dyd  allure  mc  to  hold 
:  for  ai  my  god  wyll  and  attec* 
'omcn,  the  symplidiic,  innac^cie, 
tyne«  of  womc,  the  esdiewyng  of 
ind  the  vertte  of  the  matter  and 
borted  me :  so  on  y«  other  syde 
ick  of  W}rtt,  leamyng,  and  age,  a]- 
)  the  contrary,  which  were  moost 
requisite  in  thya  behalfe,  aiiirmyng 
(lUktter  more  mete  and  decent  for 
.  man  to  entieate  and  wrytc  of, 
a  bachyler  and  prynlcokcs  but  of 
IKS  of  age,  or  lyde  more-  And 
t  in  dede  I  thought  it  also  fur  a 
nan,  who  in  defenuyng  of  women 
tly  gratyfye  his  owne  wyfe,  whose 
lauyor,  soberncs,  wytt,  and  true 
n  semyng  to  be  apparent,  myght 
nd  sounde  not  a  lytiJe  to  hys  owne 
lid  also  wnlde  be  a  greate  encreose 
twene  tliem,  althoiigh  they  skant 
rre.  Now  when  I  saw  none  such 
ike  paynea  and  trauayle  thcryn, 
indc  bayard,  quite  and  clenc  far- 
impediments  in  mc  afurc  named 
uy)  lack  of  wytt,  leamyn^;,  and 
!b  were  most  rtquisyte  and  nede- 
ya  purpose,  ra&lye  and  unaduy- 
e  thys  enterprycc  in  handc  (where. 
■»  me  not  at  all.") 

nrned  Clerk  then  informs  us^ 
em,  that  he  finds  it  difiRcult 
ike  Cioero  and  Curtius,  an 
intends  to  make  Sdlusc  hi: 
rte  seems  to  have  understood 
as  little  better  than  Sir  Henry 
if  Allan  ton  himself,  and  thus 
es  his  imitation  of  him  and 
fence  of  Women :" 


work  of  More'a  is  supposed  to 
Jed  one  Wm.  Heale,  "  a  zealous 
of  the  honor  of  tlic  female  sex," 
inenti  in  reply  to  u  Ur  Gager, 
i>  public  act  at  Oxford,  had  tui- 

Kt   IT  WAS  LAWl'LI.  tOH  HU8- 

0  nr.AT  THEIR  WIVES.  An- 
m1,  Epcuking  of  lleale,  says,  not 
itly,  •*  he  STtfi  iilwiii/t  ctU'emcd  ait 
nan,  hut  vftitk.  a*  titiitg  too  mtic-h 
'Jiynalf  »e.t." 
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*'  What  WM  the  deuel  ?  man  or  woman . 

I  wold  some  good  dcuync 

Wold  take  the  paynes  thys  questyon 

To  us  once  to  defyne : 

A  man,  I  tliynke  in  dede. 

Of  LuL-yfera  own  trayne, 

For  of  a  woman  dyuell 

I  neuer  red  certayne." 

Mr  Edward  More  tlien  proves,  that 
the  great  argument   against   Homer, 
derived  from   Eve's  gluttony  of  the 
apple,  is  good  for  nothing. 
"  If  llie  devil  to  Adam  fyrst  had  cum. 
No  dowl  lie  myght 
Hauc  tempted  him  as  well  as  EoOf 
Thys  tliyng  dcdareth  ryght, 
Predestinate  she  was  therto  I"  &c. 

Having  thus  vanquished  his  op- 
ponent on  this  grounilj  he  vindicates 
the  chastity  of  Women  against  their 
detainer,  and  that  with  a  success  wliich 
shews  how  well  Logic  was  understood 
then,  as  now,  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

"  Our  Englysh  women  do  spare 
Tliem  selfes  no  whyt. 

But  up  and  doune  tlic  fycldes  ) 

To  and  fro  do  flyt ; 
The  ladyes  to  the  coiu-t 
Do  dsyly  take  tlieyr  traydes, 
Besydes  a  trayne  of  serupng  men 
Accompanied  wytli  miiydcs ; 
That  be  the  wether  foule. 
Or  be  the  wether  fayre. 
No  wether  being  open, 
Theirc  bewty  must  appayre 
Wherbif  a  man  niay  iudge 
Tluit  of  Ihe  people  iwayiic, 
T/ie  Engluh  tsomen  to  be  more 
C'hail  Jarre  tfian  Ihe  Jioniaine." 

One  would  have  thought  that  this 
was  a  clencher — but  he  will  shew  no 
mercy  to  his  fallen  antagonist — ho 
forces  him  to  listen  to  the  praises  of 
all  the  chaste  women  of  past  and  pre- 
sent times,  and  suras  up  the  whole 
with  a  story  of  three  men  who  were 
rescued  from  prison  by  their  wives. 
"  As  grete  wyth  chylde  as  they  myght  goe. 
Therein  you  may  me  trust." 

We  have  observed,  that  the  anony- 
mous satirist,  in  his  spite,  compared 
Wedlock  to  the  Gout — Neddy,  in  his 
tenderness,  compares  Love  to  the 
Plague. 

'  Of  these  two  tliinges  if  that 
The  choyse  offtee  were  to  me 
And  that  of  them  they  one 
I  mu5t  chuse  no  remede. 
To  be  iyckc  with  loue. 
Or  els  the  pbgc  to  haue. 
The  plage  I  wold  fyrst  eliiisu 
Of  both,  30  God  mc  saue  ! 
The  one  wiUiin  a  wcke 
lielesseth  all  the  pnync. 
The  other  in  tlie  liarte 
Tyll  death  doth  siyH  rcmayne," 


EiatertAining  BenUments  lika  Uiese, 

our  Bard  may  well  be  panloned  for 

the  following  traJt  of  simplicity: 

••  Thu»  Willi  sundry  dtydes 

Aic  uiftydes  and  wyoei  deceau«d, 

And  ofte  of  thcyic  rcrgfnite 

By  men  m&ydcg  are  bemued  ; 

which  being  loct  and  gonne, 
^  ^hst  neater  losse  cnn  be. 

What  better  thing  hauc  maydens  now 

'Vben  theyre  virginite  ?'* 

This    irrc-isistible   champion    of  the 

Fair— this  Squire  of  Dames,  then  de- 

''^ntl^  their  appard,  thdr  farthingales 
f^and  ciUBOcks,  and  "  their  head-trom- 
>  perie."  .  He  stands  on  somewhat  dau- 

Kerous  ground  : 

"  A  wontan  having  nothing 

But  at  ber  husbandes  Iiande 

Thni  he  thus  niaynteneth  her 

It  may  now  wclbe  ikande. 

Who  u  llicn  in  moon  fauot .' 

Who  ought  to  bear  the  Uame  ? 

S^Toi  she  timt  weareth  them, 

fiut  be  tlut  byeth  the  Mme." 

Finding  it  impossible  to  justify  al- 
!  togHther  the  hcad-dre6sei  of  tlic  Ladiifs^ 
[lie  turns  the  tables  with  great  dexteri- 
1  ly  on  their  vituperator : 

••  To  the  parting  of  theyr  hearr, 
pAnd  ahowtng  of  the  same, 

Since  men  do  the  lyke  thyng, 
1  Why  beare  they  then  no  blame  f 
I  In  combing  ot'  U.tyt  berdes, 

Id  strokyng  them  t\iU  ofte, 
^  lo  waa^ng  tliem  wttli  vaasyng  balles, 

Xn  lookyng  all  ulufie, 
\  In  pliiitting  of  them  diners  wayes, 
'  In  byndyng  the  in  bandes, 
I  Wherein  thtir  hale  dclyght 
[  Alvayes  consystcs  and  standes.'* 

Fearing  that  his  first  general  de« 
^ience  of  tiirthingoles  might  be  insufli. 
Itieat,  he  returns  to  that  branch  of  his 
jfflttbject,  and  treats  it  with  a  gravity 

nmemaratc  with  its  importance : 
P^Aa  tMteklg  now  theyr  vcrdlngales, 
l^hicli  do  men  much  oR'cde, 

I  del'erre  likeni  not  tytl  now 

ihatd  tor  to  delende  ; 
I  Who  first  ioucnted  rardingalles, 
lit  must  be  called  to  niynde, 
LAnd  by  whom  also  they  were  made 
I  We  must  in  lyke  wysc  fyndc  ? 
W»yleT»  (as  1  gcs&o)  were 
jTbe  first  founders  then  ; 
IWhat  kynde  of  people  be  they, 
^Tomen  oc  cb  men  ?" 

One  cliarge  more  remains  to  be  re- 
futed, and  then  "  the  Feminye"  are 

free — their  everlasting  Loquacity.  Our 
author  has  husbanded  his  strength  for 

the  last,  and  we  close  his  work  with  it 

profound  conviction   that  liis  abilities 

are  every  way  worthy  of  the  ciiiL*c  on 

wliich  they  are  bestowctl. 


"  Many  htubwides,  all  Ae  dflf 
Syttuift  at  the  wyne. 
At  ai^t  corny  n^  relyng  haloes 
As  drankrn  as  are  swyne, 
Theyr  wyfes  therof  ashamad  b«. 
And  the  sfrnyt  way  exhort 
At  home  to  tarry  and  be  merry. 
To  fle«  aU  flach  retort ; 
Wherwith  the  men  waxe  angry, 
Theire  wyfes  be  so  bold. 
And  {ftlirtj  tpeake  a  It/tie  hud. 
Men  ilrait  lay  they  do  ikold  .''* 

Sorely  must  it  have  griev*id 
heart  of  this  amiable  younL 
witness  the  depravity  of  t) 
ibr  while  the  "Schole  House  or  vvo- 
laeo"  went  through  innumerable  adi« 
tions,  "  The  Defence"  sold  not  at  alL 
Let  us  hope,  however,  tliat  the  **  Fe- 
niynie"  were  not  ungrateful  to  their 
Cnaropion,  and  that  he  was  finally  as 
happy  in  bis  cottage  at  Hambleden, 
as  a  scolding  Wife  and  ten  starving 
children  could  make  hiro. 
The  volume  contains,  hkewiae,  "  T\m 
Proud  Wife's  Pater-notter,  a  coinpoBi- 
tion  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  Scheie' 
House  of  Women,  though  not  so  en- 
tBTtaining,— and  "  The  Wife  lappett' 
in  Morel's  Skin,  or  the  taming  of  t!ie 
Shrew,**  (an  imitatiou  of  one  of  the" 
early  French  fabliatix),  wliicb  is  full 
of  spirit  and  vivacity;  and  having 
been  printed  by  Hugh  Jackson,  who 
according  to  Herbert,  printtc! 
with  a  date  later  than  1500, 
the  Play  of  "  The  Tainiii^  .„  „.^ 
Shrew,"  the  earhest  edition  of  which  ii 
that  of  1807,  and  was  therefore  not 
improbably  fkmiliar  to  Slukipcare, 

£.  B. 


aEHABKBON  A  I'ASSAGE  IN  MR  QOOS't 
Liri   OF  DA  bCbUKS. 

Thb  learned  biographer  of  Dr  Gcddea 
has  inadvertently  preferred  a  charge 
against  Dr  Campbell,  which,  as  it  in- 
volves the  character  of  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  Uberality,  it  will  be  proper 
and  laudable  to  refute. 

"  It  wa«  not  enough,*'  says  Mr  Mason 
Good,  •'  That  the  bigots  of  Scotland  hadob- 
tained  this  personal  trhioipb.  They  pn^ 
tended  that  they  did  not  conceive  themselves 
safe,  while  the  remotest  degree  of  fnvour 
wa3  evinci'd  towurds  the  lloman  Catliolics 
in  any  part  of  tlic  island.  Pamphlcl*  of 
the  most  vehement  Y,un\,  wril''i'  ■•-  '''e 
north,  were  cimdatcd  with  nil  | 
dustxy  throughout  the  souili ;   i>  ,  <  ^ 

theue,  I  am  mudi  ustcnished  to  ihtU  «me  Uy 


Wnflo  ISe  Tidies. 


rtt 


J  Bmuble  and  teanwcl  Dr  C«mp> 

10  was  at  that  time  Principal  of  the 
lal  r.oUeste  in  Abenlctn.  It  ii  en> 
A  Vindication  of  the  Opposition  to 
intended  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Ro. 
itboKcs  in  Scotland.'  It  vosseuts 
lodeiation,  neverthelcM,  than  the 
part  of  Iboae  which  rwarmed  at  this 
m  (be  -pieat,  and,  with  much  deeia- 

interweaves  some  few  threads  of 
It.  It  i«  well  known,  however,  and 
les  ine  to  state  as  much,  that  the 
Principal's  view*  upon  this  subject 
isiderabl^  changed  during  the  latter 
his  life  (  and  tite  spirit  of  liberality 
lour  which  blazes  forth,  with  a  very 
:  gort  of  flame,  diroii{L(h  every  part  of 
hires  OB  Ecclesiastical  History,  if 
not  completely  atone  for  the  prcju- 

«t  this  time  discovered,  ought  at 
shield  him  from  the  anathemas  of 
lolic  riuirch,  on  the  anniversaries  of 
."  Mcmtilri  of  the  Lifi 
!hf  Rfv.  Alasander  Geddet, 
p.  7^,     Lond.  I8<)3,  8vo. 

ing  errors  will  sometimes  be 
tted  by  writers  who  have  iio 
)  mislead  or  misrepresent ;  and 
imth  of  this  remark,  the  p«s- 
hlch  I  have  now  quoted  seems 
lish  4  very  apt  illtistration.  Sir 
uast  apparently  have  trusted  to 
psorv,  whitli,  in  this  instance, 
roved  treacherous ;  for,  if  he 
lapected  the  very  title  page  of 
at  to  which  he  refers,  he  would 
!  have  perceivetl  that  Dr  Camp- 
id  the  author  of  that  tract  were 
!'  opposed  to  «adi  other.  The 
e  is  this : 

Viodication  of  the  OppoaitiDn  to  the 
ezided  Bill  fbr  the  Relief  of  Roman 
ci  in  Saitland  ;  in  which  an  Address 
*e»iple  on  that  subject,  by  the  Rev. 
opbel].  Principal  of  .Mariscbal  CoU 
.beideen,  is  particulariy  considered." 

K,  ISmo.  pp.  53. 
aracteristic  liberality  of  Dr 
jell  led  him  to  oppose  the  too 
1  torrent  of  ignorance  and  bigot- 
>d  the  anonymous  writer  of  the 
Ation  aihnits.  that  the  arguments 
other  side  had  been  urged  with 
eatest  ability,  in  his  "  Address 
!  People  of  Scotland,  upon  the 
3  tliAt  have  been  raised  in  re- 
ly,"  I  will  only  add, 
,11-         iit-fB  has  lately  been  rt*- 

Ke  author's  very  acute 
Uiuertation  on  Mira- 
_ 


HINT  TO  Twe  tAtisa. 


MB.  EDITOR, 

That  a  fine  neck,  which,  in  modern 
phraseology,  includes  the  bonom  and 
shoulders,  and  a  well  turned  leg,  are 
great  beauties  in  a  woman,  is  a  truth, 
that  no  man  will  venture  to  dispute, 
though  I  have  heard  it  nibbled  at  by 
some  kilies,  who  were  not  conspicuous 
in  their  own  persons  for  these  points 
of  perfection.  Such  people  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Dampers,  who  exercise  the  laudablo 
employment  of  correcting  the  super* 
tluous  pride  or  vanity  of  their  neigh* 
hours,  when  displayed  in  relation  to 
their  beauty,  or  any  other  good  thing 
in  their  possession.  And  here  I  can- 
not avoid  paying  tribute  to  the  disin-*  ■ 
tereste<lness  of  the  Dampers,  as  I  di> 
not  find  them  disposed  to  appropriate, 
personally,  any  of  the  excellent  hints 
which  tliey  so  liberally  bestow  upon 
their  friends. 

Having  assumed,  that  all  the  men 
are  in  ^vour  of  the  position  with 
which  I  set  out,  and  as  I  may  conline 
the  refractory  Fair  to  those  ladies  only 
who  are  sensible  of  their  deficiencies 
in  the  beauties  to  which  I  have  allud- 
ed, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  axiom 
may  be  considered  as  unquestionably 
established. 

Now,  allowing  it  to  be  quite  natural 
for  our  belles  not  to  hide  their  candla 
under  a  bushel,  yet  I  think  it  well 
merits  their  consideration,  how  far  % 
full  display  of  those  charms  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  admire  ia 
shads  may  be  advisable,  and  whether , 
it  might  not  be  more  prudent  to  re* 
serve  something  new  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  husbands  in  expectation  ; 
for,  although  nudity  might  uave  been' 
a  very  appropriate  cottame  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  in  the  very  dawn 
of  society,  I  think  it  rather  doubtful' 
whether  the  state  of  innocence  of  our 
modern  beaux  and  belles  admits  of 
such  an  undress  at  an  Edinburgh  As*.| 
scmbly. 

1  beg  my  fair  countrywomen  to  re- 
flect on  the  sensations  with  which  they 
have  contemplated,  in  the  month  of' 
June,  a  ribbon  or  a  cap,  if  these  un* 
fortunate  articles,  no  matter  how  pret*  , 
ty,  had  satiated  the  gaze  of  the  multix 
tiulc,  tVom  a  haberdasher's  window  oBJ 
on  a  milliner's  tete,  diu-iog  the  fashion-  [ 
able  months  of  winter  and  spring  ;| 
3C 


To  mt, 

n,  roost  c«rtainl^>  aomething  of  *  si- 
milar feeling  arucs  in  tbe  minds  of 
tht  men,  when  they  contemplRtc 
chums  thiit  liare  been  ftilly  dispfayetl 
in  one  season,  and  are  still  destined  to 
retniun  on  sho-w,  for  the  poor  chance 
of  meeting  admirers  in  the  next. 

1  happened  to  be  at  a  party  with  the 
Duchess  of  G.,  when  a  lady  chose  to 
expatiate  highly  on  the  merits  of  Cap- 
tain L.  aa  a  teller  of  good  stories,  par* 
ticularly  that  of  the  Irish  quack-do©, 
tor.  "  Why,"  said  her  Grace,  *4t  was 
really  n  good  story  when  the  Captafn 
told  it  to  me  about  two  years  ago  ;  but 
I  have  heard  him  tell  it  so  often  since, 
that  the  first  word  of  it  makes  mo  as 
sick  OS  if  I  had  swallowed  a  dose  of 
the  Doctor's  physic." 

A  tale  twice  told,  and  a  sight  twice 
•een,  ai-e  not  very  dissimilar  in  their 
operation  ;  and  I  entreat  those  ladies, 
who  are  now  entering  on  their  winter 
campaign,  to  consider  whether,  in  the 
warfare  they  are  about  to  wage,  it  may 
not  be  more  advantageous  to  make 
their  attacks  by  detachment,  rather 
than  by  <leploying  the  whole  brigade. 
KneM  an'  elbows  an'  b*. 
Elbows  an'  kacc*  an'  a'. 
As  the  song  goes,  or  rather  over- 
whelming ;  tor  I  believe  that  no  one 
will  dispute  the  vulgar  obaervation, 
that  "  there  may  be  too  much  of  R 
good  thing," 

Should  these  observations  have  the 
effect  of  prevailing  on  one  young  lady 
only,  to  add  an  inch  to  the  length  of 
her  petticoat,  or  a  straw  breadth  to  the 
"hem  of  her  tucker,  I  shall  be  fiiUy  re- 
warded for  my  scribbling ;  but  \kt- 
haps  my  advice  will  have  little  weight, 
when,  aa  in  candour  bound,  I  inform 
the  ladies,  that  it  proceeds  from  one, 
who,  though  he  admires  the  sex  (whe- 
ther clothed  or  not)  with  all  his  heart, 
is  only  An  Old  Fellow. 


TO  MY  DOIS. 

Cossack,  my  mute  companion,   as  thou 

aleep'st 
On  the  warm  rug,  coil'd  up  in  lilde  room. 
Enjoying  much  delight,  why  do  thine  cars 
Erect  with  sudden  tremors — why  should  bighs 
Sw«Q  thy  shagg'd  sides— ud  inarticulate 

•ounds 
Escape  in  feverish  muruiuriugi  &om  thy 

boM)m : 
And  still,  whene'er  in  these  mysterious  fits 
■Of  vinonaiy  ladnets  I  have  pmekt 
Thy  shs^y  ears— why,  with  an  eye  irhcre 


And  love  tbed  mingling  gUoces,  doit  tfaou 

lick 
The  hand  that  broke  thy  slumbers,  taA  %&> 

Tance 
The  rappUoBtiag  pMTi  anil 
jVbire  than  tiiy  wMMcd    i 

mnter  ? 
Is  it,  diat  in  the  lonely  sea-girt  Isle, 
Where  thy  sweet  days  wf  puppybpod  mat 

put. 
Thou  hast  inibib'd  &om  (he  old  Met  «b» 

ntitst  4hee 
Ought  of  prophetic  vision— «s  thou  \ 
On  the  dark  hills  cap'd  witli  eternal  i 
Hat  that  mysterioui'  power,  which  lioiuiu 

the  wild 
And  solitary  glens,  ta'en  from  tlitse  eye 
The  film  which  hides  the  fiitivc  ?  Dost  thm 

see 
The  woes  whicli  fill  llie  checipiet'd  Mils  li 

Time, 
And  do  the  joys  or  sorrows  whidi  await 
Thy  mute  unconscious  Master — as  thcypasc. 
Cost  meir  unreal  shiidowE  o'er  thy  dreams  ? 
Is't  ihib,   which,  when  awaken'o,  bids  tb; 

tail 
Quiver  with  kindness— this  that  tauglit  thins 

eye 
Its  mute  but  eloquent  language  ?— Sweeteil  I 

Cur, 

The'  Cor  thou  be,  unseemly,  bandy-legg'dg 
Cloth 'd  in  a  matted  wildemeas  of  hair ; 
Yet  heat  me,  Cossack,   I  would  trust  th* 

heart 

That  beats  within  that  canine  breast  of  thine,  j 
More  for  its  faithfulness,  than  many  a  one 
DweUing  in  that  proud  shrine— a  bunmo| 

bosom. 


NOTKZB  IH  NATUBAL  IIMTOkT. 

Nol. 

Oranite  Stratified. 

It  is  a  fundamental  nosilion  of  the! 
Huttonian  Theory  of  tne  Earth,  thatj 
granite  cannot  occur  stratified.     This 
idea  has  been  so  obstinately  maintain-* 
ed  by  the  supporters  of  the  Plutoniel 
Theory,  that  uie  observations  of  SausM 
sure,  Von  Buchj  Von  Humboldt,  and ' 
many  others  on   this   subject,    bare ' 
been  held  aa  erroneous   and  unwor- 
thy  of  serious  attention.     Knowing  ' 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  have  long  wish- 
ed some  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory  would  visit  the  dis-  | 
tricts  described  by  these  eminent  mi- 
neralogists.    This  we  are  informed  has 
been  lately  done  by  the  most  distin- 
guished advocate  of   the   Huttonian 
cause ;  and,  with  that  liberaUty  and 
candoiu*  tor  which  be  is  so  eminently 
diEtinguiahed,  has  declaredj  that  he  was 
convinced  the  granite  of  many  districts  I 
in  Switserknd  was  distinctly  stratified* 


Notices  in  Natural  HitUry,  No  I.  4fp 

SlmUKtilei  in  Iceland.        Claimants  of  thedoctnnei>f  Formations^ 

It  is   positively    stated  in  the 


|or  FMenen^  a  Danish  itiinenilo- 
irho  attended  the  University  of 
lUigh  but  winter,  during  an  ex- 
n  to  the  island  of  Iceland,  ob- 

many   stalactites   of  vesicular 
langiitg  fVom  the  roofs  of  lara 

These  he  ascertained  to  be  of 
inds;  one  volcanic,  the  other 
1  by  the  trickling  of  water 
^  the  lava.  These  aqueous  8ta« 
if  lie  says,  were  diatinguishetl 
li£BeuIty  (nm.  those  formed  by 
rhis  fact  shews  us  how  difficult 
I  distinguifih  between  ignigcnoas 
eptunian  formations. 
'ocks  of  Rome  not  vulcanic. 
intelligent  mineralogist  informs 
It  he  has  seen  and  examined  the 
^uod  Rome,  and  is  convinced 
le  seven  hills  of  the  eternal  dty, 
I  the  surrounding  districts,  are 
ttuniau  origin.  He  was  enabled 
;e,  with  Uie  greatest  distinct- 
i  transition  from  clay,  through 
rocks  into  clay  porphyry  and 
oloid,  which  Litter  are  describ- 
jivas  by  Italian  volcanists. 
}pinion  in  regard  to  Pompeii  and 
Herculanevm. 

I  at  present  the  general  belief, 
le  two  celebrated  cities  of  Pom- 
IHerculaneum  were  over^vhchn- 
l  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
US,  in  the  year  79.  It  is  now, 
•Xj  nuuntainnl,  that  this  was  not 
e.  Pompeii  is  said  to  be  covered 
ed  of  lapillo,  of  the  same  nature 
we  observe  daily  forming  by  the 
of  water  on  tlic  shore  ot  Naples  ; 
lerculancum  is  covered  by  a  se- 
itrata,  altogether  forming  amass 
i  thick,  of  a  tuff,  having  the 
;ers  of  those  tuffs  formed  by 
From  the  facts  just  stated,  it  is 
ured,  that  the  cities  were  de- 
l  by  a  rising  of  the  waters,  which 
ed  over  ihem  ihestriUifiodrockB, 
;  by  matter  thrown  from  Vcsnvi- 
:  is  ulso  caid,  that  no  eruption  of 
us  took  place  in  the  year  79. 
1st  add,  lliat  wc  have  our  doubts 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  al- 
giveu  to  us  by  a  member  of 
idcmy  of  Sciences  of  Naples. 

ratftler'Nuir^  CaLinet. 

1.       I'd  from  the  Continent, 

Illogical  Cabinet -of  Von 

;    ,     I V  ■     v.iTheau- 

)  «t  for 

biii'>vi.-iu V  {.II.  L. villi uurghi 


t. 


number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
that  Mr  Smith,  a  nuneral  siuveyor  i| 
England,  is  a  rival  claimant  to  ll 
Wemerian  doctrine  of  formations ;  and 
a  celebrated  writer  in  tliia  country  ap«1 
pears  to  lodge  a  similar  claim  for  Mrj 
John  Farey,  also  a  mineral  surveyor.^ 
Air  Jhon  Forey  has  been  heoTu 
talk  very  much  on  the  gener^  dislr!-^ 
bation  of  rocks ;  but  be  is  not  on  thaf 
account  to  be  considered  as  the  dts 
coverer  of  the  idea  of  formations.  M^l 
William  Smith,  who,  we  are  informe<|^ ' 
is  an  excellent  and  modest  man,  can*' 
not,  we  believe,  pretend  to  advocate  j 
such  a  claim.  Werner's  views  wero' 
well  known  in  England  in  the  year'' 
1 800,  but  Mr  Smith's  ideas  have  onlj|  j 
come  to  light  within  a  very  few  yeara,^ 
It  would,  we  are  sure,  prove  very  gra^j 
tifying  to  tlie  readers  of  this  Maga>| 
zine,  to  hear  from  Mr  Smith  himselft 
a  fair  and  candid  statement  of  his  \ 
claims. 

Dr  Brown's  Jlistorp  of  dmerie»4 

Oiu:    learned  countryman,    Dr    A, ' 
Brown,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  tha ' 
University  of  Edinburgh,   who   wa« 
sometime  resident  in  America,  and  be* ' 
came  possessed  of  nunierous  valuable 
documents  in   regard  to  the  liistory  of  I 
North  America,  has,  for  many  years, 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  composition  of  a  great 
work  on  the  Physicd,  Moral,  and  Pih 
liticol  History  of  America,  which,  it  ui 
understood,    is   nearly  ready  for  the 
presa, 

Second  Folurneof  Memoir*  of  the  Wierm 
nerian  Societii. 

The  2d  part  of  the  ^d  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural 
History  Society  has  just  appeared.  The 
following  are  the  papers  it  contains. 

MiteiJToh^/^ — Ilints  respecting  the 
coincidence  which  takes  place  in  the 
pressure  of  tl>e  atmotsphere,  at  difier- 
eui  latitudes,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time ;  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Gray. 

Uf/drographtf. — On  the  Greenland 
or  Polar  ice ;  by  William  Scoresby 
junior,  E»q.  with  a  map  of  the  i^ 

Z<KJoffj. — I.  An  Account  of  seve- 
ral new  and  rare  British  fishey;  by 
George  Montague,  Esq.  '     . 

7.  An  Account  of  some  Irish  Tcs- 
tacca ;  by  Thomas  Brown,  Esq. 
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3.  RemorVs  respecting  the  cauia 
of  organization  ;  By  Dr  Barclay. 

4.  Oti  the  Gener*  an  J  >  f 
Eproboscideous  Insects  ;  by  ; 

3.  On  the  Anangeinem  ,,.  itom- 
dcouB  Insects;  by  Dr  Ltach. 

e.  Observations  on  the  Ginius  Ful- 
co  ;  by  Jnraes  Wilson,  Esq. 

Mineralosrif  -'X.  On  the  Mineralogy 
of  the  Rfdheail :  by  Dr  Fleming. 

2,  Description  of  Native  iron  from 
Is  ;  by  Mr  Da.  Costa. 

.1.  MineraJogieal    Observations     iu 

ulloway  ;  by  Dr  Grleraon. 

i.  Liihologicdl  Obseryattons  on  the 
^flcinity  of  Loch  Lomond ;  by  Dr 
~  "acknight. 

5.  Description  of  Ravensheugh  ;  by 
r  Macknight, 

6.  Observations  on  the  bed  of  the 
drerm&n  Ocean  ;  by  Robert  Stevenson, 
'"  q. 

7.  Mineralogy  of  the  Cartland  Craig; 
,by  Dr  Macknight. 

^     8.  On  the  Geognosy  of  the  Lotliians, 
(Part  First) ;  by  Professor  Jameson. 

MacuUoch  on  the  Hebridet. 

Dr  MacuUoch,  President  of  the 
rCeologicttl  Society  of  Lonilon.  has  pre- 
Kpared  for  the  press  a  work  on  the 
^Geognosy  of  the  Hebrides,  particu- 
larly the  outer  range  of  these  interesl- 
,  ing  islands. 

I.  Proof  a  of  the  increasing  taxtffor  Na~ 
tural  Histury. 

Natural  History,  at  one  period  so 
much  neglected  in  this  island,  has 
How  beconae  a  general  .study.  The  raan 
of  business,  as  well  as  the  philoso- 
pher, take  an  interest  even  in  the 
details  of  this  delightful  branch  of 
knowledge.  Voyages  of  discovery,  and 
expeditions  by  land,  have  been  lately 
undertakes  at  the  command  of  the 
King,  and  in  all  these  enterprizes,  the 
;  examining  and  collecting  of  natural 
,  productions  has  been  considered  as  a 
principal  object.  Many  distinguish- 
ed individuals,  loo,  have  devoteit  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  nature,  and,  by 
their  labours  in  different  regions,  liave 
contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  uniinnls,  vege- 
tables, and  tnincrais  of  this  globe.  Ever 
since  Kdinburgh  became  a  great  medi- 
cal school,  natural  history  has  been 
considered  as  a  necessary  branch  of 
irfonnation,  not  only  for  the  physician, 
but  also  lor  those  who  receive  a  libe- 
ral education^   whatever  their  future 
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prospects  in  life  may  be.  Hence 
many  of  the  most  eminent  oaluraUttt 
this  ialaud  has  produc  '  <  '  «a 
instructed  in  the  Uuivt!  Im- 

biirgh.  £vm  within  a  tV  V.  ;u....t,  iliis 
northern  m«;tro|K>li8  has  sent  forlti 
several  enterprising  and  enthusiastic 
naturalists. 

At  this  moment,  we  know  there  ok 
pupils  of  this8choole.\pl>'  em 

Africa,  others  have  begu  -sv 

mination  of  the  vast  rttf^ions  of  out 
great  Indian  Empire ; — aomie  are  in 
South  America,  others  in  the  British 
Settlements  in  North  Americn,  and 
even  on  the  confines  of  the  Ruaaan 
and  Chinese  Empires.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  extraordinary  seal  and 
activity  will  afford  us,  in  due  time,  a 
rich  harvest  of  facts  in  rcjjard  to  the 
Jleteorology,  Hydrography,  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Mineralogy,  of  these  re- 
mote regions. 

Ftuor  Spar  at  Gaurock. 
It  is  a  fact  probably  not  generail 
known,  that  Fluor  Spar,  although 
common  a  mineral  in  England,  is  very 
rare  in  Scotland.     It  is  tirst  mention 
ed  as  a  Scottish  fossil  iu  the  "  JMi 
ncralogy    of   the    Slietlaiid  islands,' 
where  it  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
fossil  species  of  the  island  of  Papa 
Stour.     It  was  afterwards  discovered, 
forming  a  small   vein  in  granite,  at 
Monaltrec,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and  we 
have  to  add,  that  it  has  been  again  met 
with  in  Scotland  by  Professor  Jaroe* 
son,  in  cavirics  in  poqihyry,  near  Gour* 
ock,  in  Renfrewshire. 

Dr  HibberCi  Foi/age  to  SJtetland. 

Dr  Hibbert  of  Manchester,  during 
the  course  of  last  summer,  visited  ths 
Shetland  islnndt^,  and  examined  tbs 
mlneralogical  structure  of  several  of 
these  secluded  [lorlions  of  the  British 
empire.  During  his  progress  througl 
the  islands,  he  made  many  curiou*. 
geognostical  observations,  and  met  with 
several  interesting  minerals.  One  «f 
the  most  important  of  the  metallife* 
rouE  substances  met  with  bv  the  Doc* 
tor,  was  that  very  valuable  ore,  tb« 
granular  chromate  of  iron,  which  ha, 
found  in  masses  of  consiilerable  ftize,' 
This  mineral,  in  those  countries  where, 
it  is  found  in  quantities,  is  employed 
to  hirnish  the  chromic  acid,  which, 
when  united  with  the  oxide  of  leoil, 
forms  chromate  of  lead,  a  very  beau* 
tiful  and  nmch  estceni«l  yellow  pig* 
mcnt.     We  are  happy  to  learn,  that 
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rt  proposes  to  resume  his    has  collected  together  all  this  informs* 


al  Luvebtigatious  in  Shetland 

Cfeaofland'i  Mineralo^if. 

Professor  Cleaveland  of  Boston  has 

uablisht'il    nn   elementary  treatise  on 

llinerilogy  and  Geology,  in  one  vo- 

octavo,  of  670  pages.     The  ar- 

_        It  is  that  of  JUrongTiiart,  but 

tdMcrlptiona  are  executed  accord* 

ptng    to  the  methods  of  Werner  and 

'I»uy.    The  materials  for  the  work  he 

undidly    ncknowledges  to   have  bor- 

lovred  liberally   from  the  writings  of 

irwan,    Bvochant,    Hany,   Jameson, 

tnd    Brougniart.     The  geological  de- 

■  ]        .    :  t  of  the  treatiae  i«  principally 

1   from   Jameson's    Elements 

ijtoyuosy.      Professor   Clcaveland 

in  regard  to  the  two  prevaiUng 

_  ^logical  speculations,  that  the  Nep- 

tunean  Theory  ia  correct  in  its  grand 

outline,  and  thut  the  Huttonian  The- 

'  cry  has  been  ingeniously,  but  unsuc- 

r«eaafully,  supported  by  Professor  Play- 

£ur. 
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The  earliest  writers  on  British  Zoo- 
logy were  Merret,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
^Viiloughby,  Ray,  and  Lister.  AtYer 
their  time,  several  autliors  of  inferior 
note  pubhshed  contributions  to  the 
Fauna  of  this  country  ;  but  Pennant 
WHS  the  first  who  wrote  a  separate 
work  on  the  Zoology  of  Great  Britain. 
Tbo  system  of  that  distinguished  ua- 
turahst,  although  published  so  long 
back  as  the  year  UTti,  is  still  almost 
the  only  regidar  Fauna  of  tliis  country 
we  possess.  It  is  true,  that  Dr  Ber- 
kfnhoui  pubUslied  in  the  year  USD, 
in  two  volumes  Svo,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  valuable  for  the  accuracy  of 
its  spcciBc  characters  of  British  ani« 
ntab  ;  and  that  I)r  Turton  published 
a  oseful  British  Fauna  in  i  8u7  :  yet 
these  cotnpilatious  arc  incomplete. 
Indeed,  it  i«  «  remarkable  fact,  that  we 
■ft  firaeDt  possess  no  system  of  British 
Zooiogy  corresponding  to  the  advanced 
•Ute  of  natural  history,  and  to  the 
Biuncroux  tacts  known  in  regard  to  the 
anitnals  of  the  firitisli  islands.  Seve- 
r«l  of  the  classes  of  British  anhnals, 
it  is  true,  have  been  p,irticular]y  in- 
vuitigated  and  dgacribed,  but  bo  eoc 


tion   in  a  single  work.      The  time, 
however,  is  now  come,  when  such  a 
work  is    deinandetl    by   the    public. 
Every  individual  seriously  engaged  ig 
the  study  of  the  Zoology  of  our  n»J 
live  country,  feels  the  want  of  a  book' :| 
of  reference  and  authority  ;  even  ihos* 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  lighted 
branches    of  this  delightful  science^ 
and  these  constitute  a  very  nuinerouf  i 
class  in  the  great  reading  coramunitf 
of  this  country,  complain  of  the  want 
of  a  work  which  shall  inform  tliem  of  1 
the  habits,  manners,  and  history,  of  1 
our  native  animals:  and  foreigners  ex« 
press  their  astonishment  at  this  unao*  ( 
countable  deficiency  in  the  htcraturftj 
of  Great  Britain.     Fethng,  as  we  dg^f 
a  deep  interest  in  every  thing  regard- 
ing the  advancement  of  the  naturij , 
history  of  our  native  land,  we  very 
earnestly  recommend  the  execution 
such  a  work  to  the  Zoologists  of  thiij 
island,  not  in  the  least  doubting,  oiij 
the  contrary  being  perfectly  convinced^] 
that  it  will  procure  for  its  author,  of  1 
autliors,  a  large  portion  of  public  fa*  i 
vour,  and  to  the  authors  and  pubhsluj 
ers  an  abundant  return  for  their  labour^ 
and  expense.*     But  the  execution  of 
such  a  work  can  be  intrusted  only  to 
those  who  feel  a  profound  interest  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  who  join,  lo 
a  command  of  powerful  and  expressive 
language,  a  readiness  and  accuracy  ia] 
the  determination  of  the  species  of  th^  j 
animid  world.     They  must  also  be  fo^j 
miliar  with  nature,  not  only  as  setnj 
in  our  cabinets,  but  as  she  pregcnti] 
herself  to  our  observation  in  tlie  fields 
and    upon    the    mountains — on     the 
coasts  of  the  aea  and  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean. 

An  undertaking  so  interesting  and 
important  should  not  be  a  patch-workj 
made  up  of  coarse  and  undigested  ma^ 
terials,    drawn    irregiilurly    from    all^ 
quarters.     It  ought,  and  must  indce^ 
be,  a  consistent  and  harmonious  whole}] 
the  same  spirit  must  breathe  tliroughf^l 
out  every  part  of  il,  so  that  the  philo 
sopher,  as  well  as  the  general  admire 
of  nature,  may  feel,  as  he  reads  nxxi 
studies  its  details,  that  it  is  the  wor^ 
of  a  mind,  Bensiblc  not  only   to 
minuter  heauties  and  adaptations 

*  The  OritiKh  faunti  ought  to  be  print 
in  such  a  manner,  that  each  of  the  gte 
daasn  should  form  a  complete  work, 
that  it  may  be  sold  m  a  whole  or  in  : 
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tb«  animal  world,  but  also  to  the  ruore 
extensive  relations  that  bind  together 
the  vast  series  of  animated  beings, 
and  connect  thero  with  lliose  geaer;U 
arningementfl  tliat  pervade  this  grand 
Eublunary  world.  Much  attention 
must  be  bestowed  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  subordinate  parts.  The  general 
subdivisions  we  would  recommend  are 
those  of  the  Linnteon  system,  as  mo< 
diiied  by  modem  discoveries  and  ob- 
aervstions;  but  we  roust  be  careful 
Dot  tp  run  into  those  extremes  of 
change,  proposed,  and  even  followed, 
by  some  Zoologists.  The  unaccount> 
able  thirst  for  innovation  displayed 
by  revolutionary  Zoologists,  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprobated,  for,  if  en- 
couraged, it  tnreatens  toreplunge  Sys- 
tematic Zoology  into  its  former  state 
of  barbarism. 

As  introductory  to  the  British  Zoo- 
J<^j  we  would  propose  three  separate, 
yet  connected  dissertations;  the  first 
to  contain  a  concise  view  of  organised 
beings  in  general ;  and  the  second,  a  ge- 
Ijeraf  account  of  the  composition,  pro- 
perties, structure,  and  t\i  notions,  of  tlie 
animal  system.   These  two  preliminary 
dissertations  are  intended  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  tliose  general 
facts  and  consiilcrations,  which  will  be 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  course  of 
.the  work  itself.    The  third  dissertation 
to  treat,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  ha- 
bits and   manners  of  animals  ;  their 
history :    including  under   this   head 
changes  induced  on  thcra  by  time— 
I  climate — situation — intcnnixture  with 
other  animals,  migrations,  &c, : — also 
i.  of  their  physical  and  geographical  dis- 
I  tribution,  and  their  uses  in  the  econo- 
my of  nature   and   to  mankind.     To 
these  preliminary  disstrtalions  should 
[fellow  the  systematic  arrangement  and 
[description  of  the  clawes,  orders,  ge- 
lern,  and  species. 
We  would  propose  to  prefix  to  the 
^  Batuial  history  of  each  of  the  classes, 
a  general  view  of  the  structure,  func- 
tions, habits,  manners,  and  uses,  of  the 
animals  of  the  class. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  species, 
the  grand  and  principal  business  of 
the  natural  historian,  by  adopting  some 
such  arrangement  as  the  tbllowing, 
every  fact  of  consequence  will  have  a 
determinate  place,  and  we  shall  be  en- 
abled, at  a  glaace,  to  tind  the  inibrroa- 
tion  we  are  in  search  of,  and  to  know 
what  is  deficient  in  our  history  of  the 
ejiccies. 


L  Generic  and  mct^i  ("  a  I.». 

tin,  with  the  English  .ucitl 

specific  appellations. 

S.  Synonymes  of  the  best  writer*, 
arranged  in  chronological  order. 

3.  ^specific  description^  after  the 
manner  of  Linnsos. 

4.  Complete  description  of  the  mail 
and  fem&le  adult  animal ;  and  if  the 
species  requires  several  years  to  reach 
its  fixed  state,  the  changes  during 
these  years  to  be  carefully  described. 

5.  Descriptions  of  the  varieties,  both 
natural  and  artificial. 

8.  Short  account  of  the  internd 
structure  of  tlie  species,  in  particular 
of  those  parts  connected  witli  its  tiuic- 
tions  of  digestion  and  of  retpiiatiOOi, 
and  its  organs  of  vision. 

7.  Progressive  motion. 

8.  Places  of  resort  or  abode ;  iti. 
physical  and  geographical  distribution,, 
migrations,  and  gregarious  or  solitary 
nature. 

9.  Food. 

10.  Generation;  young,  &c.;  ine*~ 
tamorphosis. 

11.  Hybernation. 

13.  longevity. 

13.  Diseases^ 

1  i.  Uses  in  the  economy  of  nature<< 

1 5,  Uses  to  mankind. 

1«.  Enemies. 

1 7.  Noxious  or  pernicious  effects. 

1  ri.  Miscellaneous  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  the  species,  which  cannot  he 
included  under  any  of  the  precediitg 
heads.  Several  of  these,  as  may  be 
afterwards  pointed  out,  might  form 
distinct  divisions  of  the  dcscnption. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  a 
British  Zoology,  executed  in  a  man- 
ner  somewhat  resembling  the  plan 
just  pointed  out,  would  prove  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  tlie  science  of  this 
country.  But  we  had  almost  neglect- 
ed to  speak  of  the  drawings,  engra- 
vings, and  maps,  required  for  such  a 
work.  A  British  Zoology,  without 
plates  of  the  ditferent  species,  would 
be  discreditable  to  the  nation, 
and  a  loss  to  the  naturaUst,  and 
even  to  the  general  reader.  In  a 
country  like  Britain,  where  excellent 
artists  abound,  there  can  be  no  apo- 
logy for  a  want  of  figures  of  all  the 
species,  anil  even  of  the  more  import- 
ant and  striking  varieties  of  the  siiecics 
met  witli  in  the  British  islands.  TJjc 
drawings  ought,  if  puiuiiltle,  tobc  miidu 
in  all  cases  from  trie  live  si>ecimcns. 
Hitlierto,  aii  lor  as  wc  know,  no  one 
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tH,  or  published,  maps,  li- 
ve of  the  physical  and  geogra- 
lutributions  of  the  animals  of 
d,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  of  the 
islands  ;  nor  has  it  been  sug* 
to  give  engrave<l  plana  of  their 
oas,  and  schemes  of  their  na- 
finities.  All  these,  as  we  shall 
larly  explain  in  a  future  com- 
tion,  ought  to  form  part  of  a 
te  British  Zoology. 

fe>l(^>gy  ofihe  Britixlt  Ishnds. 
ral  hj*tory  of  the  various 
rgauic  remains  met  with  in  the 
)r  the  Britisli  islands,  ought  to 
distinct  and  separate  division 
British  Zoology,  and  may  be 
\  Mineral  Zoology  of  the  Bri- 
'ands. 

UTonging  these  petrifactions,* 
il  organic  remains,  we  would 
the  same  system  as  in  the 
f  of  the  present  existing  spe- 
l)Ut,  in  describing  them,  might 
e  method  proposed  in  Profes- 
mesou's  Treatise  on  the  Char- 
of  Minerals,  which  is  as  follows : 
icription  of  the  external  aspect 
iternol  structure. — 2.  Chemical 
tcrs  and  composition. — 3.  Geog- 
situation. — I.  Geographic  situ- 
—5.  Uses.— 6.  History  ;  tmder 
I  include  all  that  is  known  of 
St  discorery  of  the  species,  the 
it  may  have  had  at  different 
the  different  figures  and  de- 
ens  of  it  published  by  different 
■ar,  and  other  information  of  a 
kneous  nature. 

ILtSaED      VKKSeS       OF      JItLAN 

SAMBAY. 
X  EDITOK, 

V  you  a  transcript  of  a  manu- 
poem,  by  Allan  Ramsav,  writ- 
I  his  own  hand  in  the  first 
e  of  a  copy  of  the  ito  edition 
Works,  published  in  Edin- 
,  1731-98,  purchased  at  the 
'  the  late  Mr  Stuart  of  Spout- 

ime  English  mineraloeisu  use  the 
word  ftutU  in  place  of  pctrifactioii, 
ovation  that  ought  to  be  resitted* 
lod  old  worJ  pecrifaction  answers 
imrposc,  and  mu<;h  better  than  the 
ivunc  focsil.  By  p<2tHl'iiciion  we  un- 
d  Ihow  orgnnic  remains  more  or  less 
.'■■:':.-■  -  .Iv  bleadKxl  or  ioiprcg. 
irtcr,  which  ue  found 
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well's  library.     In  copying  it,  I  Irave 
observed   the  exact  mode  of  spelling 
used  by  the  writer.     It  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  pubUshed  ;  and  as  every 
thing  from  the  pen  of  Allan  Ramsay- 
must   be  interesting  to  the  lovers  of 
Scottish  poetry,    and    this  little  jeu- 
d'esprit  is  marked  by  that  facility  an<f ' 
sprightliness    which    characterise    lii»' ' 
lighter  works,    you   may  consider  it^ 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  entertaining'' ' 
Magazine.     I  am,  Sec. 
Jamiary  1st,  IStS. 
TV  iWr  James    Home,    }Vrii:r   totkeri 
Si^et.  ""  »« 

Sra, 

These  two  Volumes  come  to  prove 
Your  Poet's  Gratitude  and  Love 
To  you  whose  taste  and  friendly  spirit 
Encourage  tlie  leant  mints  of  menu 
Impartiality  without  r^nrd. 
Whether  in  Sliepherd,  Lord,  or  Lnird ; 
For  which,  sad  raauy  otiier  favour. 
That  bind  me  to  my  best  behaviour,  , 

I  from  this  honest  iieart  of  mine,  -' ' 

Beg  you  t'  accept  this  small  propioe, 
Tho'  scant  the  value,  yet  believe. 
It  ia  the  best  that  I  can  give. 
And  the  most  proper,  you'll  allow. 
For  me  to  give  to  such  as  you. 

Then  widi  a  friendly  smile  admit 
Me  'mongst  your  laughing  friends  to  wJti^J 
Shoot  yont  your  Milton  and  your  Pope, 
That  chant  sublime  from  the  liill  top  \ 
Make  me  a  birth  ■ahin,  that  I  may 
Cram  in  with  Buder,  Matt,  and  Gay  ; 
That  when  tJie  spleen,  or  ought  that's  sour* 
Atatkn  you  in  a  Drambly  Hour  ; 
With  these,  did  Allan  come  before  you. 
And  to  your  gayity  restore  ye ; 
If  I  in  this  can  recommend 
My  muisc  to  you,  I've  gained  my  end  ; 
And  if  you  own  that  I  can  touff 
A  6oDg  or  Tale,  uor  dull,  nor  dowf. 
At  some  with  no  small  pride  I'll  sneer, 
Whase  noddles  are  not  (|uiie  bo  clear. 
And  never  tent  their  spiteful  grumble. 
While  you  sumd  by  your 

Servant  humble, 

Allan  RamsaVi 
From  my  cloKt  in  Ei^  \ 
Auffust  loth  1738.     f 


ttre    OF   BIR    THOMAS   CKAIC    AT      H 

xiccakton. 

Section  I. 

Embracing  the  period  brtteemi  the  BiriH 

o/'SiH  T.  Cbaig  and  Ms  heiijg catle^t 

to  Hie  Bar. 

Sia  T.  Ckaic,  author  of  the  Treatia 
on  the  Feudal  Law,  and  of  other  cele 
bratcd  and  learned  works,  is   one 
those  men  whose  high  einineoce,  bot 
of  a  literary  and  a  legal  nature,  r« 


? 


Lt^  of  Sffr  Tliomat  {^nttg  of  fttemrftfn.  \M' 

\!i\5*  and  went  abroad  on  lus  fatrigt 


'any  apology  for  introducing  him 
public  notice  equally  unnecessary 
d  im|)crtiMent.     If  <^  -•,  ftnUK  i,iiiT»; 
|retn>rka))le,  that  of  n  i  - 

flOD  we  i>hould  now  kii    .  n 

that  anv  who  is  interested  in  the  h- 
tersry  histury  of  his  country   should 

'  he  desirous  of  rescuing  that  little  from 
oblivion. 

nos  Cmig  of  Riccarton  was  the 
•on    of  Mr  Robert   Craip,  a 

'inerchmit  of  Edinburgh.  According 
to  tile  account  giv^n  by  Baillie,*  in 
the  biograpliical  sketch  of  his  life 
prefixed  to  the  latest  edition  of  the 
work  Dc  Feudis,  Sir  Thomas  was  horn 
in  the  year  16  i8.  But  tlm  is  nearly 
impossible,  for  we  have  proof  that 
Thomas  Craig  was  undoubtedly  Jus- 
tice <lepute,  Jmticiurius  dejiulatuii,  in 
the  year  13(51.  If  Baillie's  date  was 
correct,  this  would  make  him  only  six- 
teen when  he  was  called  to  the  duties 
of  this  important  office,  which  is  im- 
possible. It  is  much  more  probable 
that  he  was  born  in  the  year  1  iSy.t 

Mr  Robert  Craig,  the  father  of  the 
feudist,  wn^i  dt'scen<k'd  fri.»tu  the  an- 
cient family  of  Craigs  of  Craigston  in 
Suchon.;^  Young  Craig  enjoyed  all 
the  advantitges  of  a  learned  and  liberal 
education. §  He  owed  this  to  the 
care  and    affection,    not    oidy  of  his 

'father,  who  appears  to  have  been 
Affluent,  but  of  Dr  John  Craig  lus 
near  relation,  ||  a  man  of  eminence  in 
those  days  as  a  divine  and  a  preacher, 
the  coadjutor  of  Knox,  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Ueformatioa,  and  eq\mlly 
remarkable  for  the  singular  chances, 
and  romantic  and  perilous  adventures 
of  his  life. 
John  Craig  was  bom  in   the  year 

■  De  D,  ThomiE  Cragii  rita,  scriptis  et 
i'rogcnie  brevis  Namwio. 
-f  lleg.  of  Privy  Seal,  vol.  xxxJi.  fol.  6S. 

X  Baillie.  g  Baillie. 

§  BedpaUi,  page  28-  Preface  to  Scot- 
land's sovereignty. 

tl  Gassendi  informs  as,  in  his  Vita  Ty. 
cboiiia  Brahei,  p.  154 — 1H3,  that  in  the  year 
1^2,  one  Craig,  r  Scotiich  pliyiiidan,  pub- 
Uthed  a  troct  against  Tycho  Ilrah«,  entided 
*'  CapnauraniiD  Rettinctio,  seu  Cometarum 
Aed^rra  sublimatJonisi  Ktfutatio." — This 
J,  I  conjecture,  imiut  have  been  Dr 
am  Craig,  «>o  of  i^ir  Ludowick  Craig, 
iXord  of  Session,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
DOS,  who  died  without  issue.  I  state 
this  on  tlie  authority  of  a  MS.  tree  of  the 
family,  which  I  hove  at  present  in  my  pes* 
Kseipa 
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travels  in  the  year  ISIifi,  two  ^tta^§ 
fore  the  birth  of  Sir  Thomas.  HeiV' 
mu>ne<l  abroad  twenty-four  years,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  the 
year  14B0,t  at  which  time  ne  ratut 
nave  found  our  young  feudist  of  the 
Bge  of  twenty- Iwo.l 

It  is  manifest,  then,  ttam  a  eon* 
parison  of  these  (latee,  that  Craig  couU 
not  have  received,  as  is  asserted  ty 
BaiJIie,  the  very  earliest  nidimenti, 
pt-ima  t^/rt'cinia,  of  his  education  un- 
der the  direction  of  Air  John  Craig, 
but  that  thifs  superintendence  roust 
have  taken  place  ntler  the  elder  Crfug's 
settlement  in  Scotland,  when  the  mas- 
ter was,  from  his  great  knowledge,  not 
only  in  the  ancient  but  in  the  modem 
European  languages,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired abroad,  more  excellently  cal- 
culated to  watch  over  the  education 
of  one  destined  to  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  and  when  the  student  had  him- 
self reached  thai  age  of  advanced 
youth  which  rendered  him  fully  able 
to  appreciate  the  talents  of  his  instrae' 
tor. 

His  education,  previous  to  this  p 
riod,  was  conducted  first  in  the  Univer* 
sity  of  St.  Andrews,^  whe^e  he  entcrei 
as  a  student  of  St  Leonard's  College  i 
the  year  1*52,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
After  three  years'  prqjuratory  study,  ha 
took  his  dt^gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
the  year  1355;  and  afterwards,  accord* 
ing  to  the  custom  of  these  times,  ha 
was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  complete  hit 


•  He  died  m  the  1601,  aged  88. 

Spottlro'Onde, 

-f-  He  Tctumed  in  1560,  after  having  beta 

twenty- four  years  abroad*  Dittos 


X  "  Post  quam  vero  cura  et  diligent^ 
propinqui  sUi  Joannie  Cragii  Thcolugi  id 
temporis  cclebcrrimi    cducatus,  prinia   lin^ 
guanim  et  philosophic  in  Schoiiij  et  Aca> 
uemiis  patriis  tyrocinia  poscuiseet" 

**  Having  been  vixtuously  rducatcd  by 
Ae  care  of  Mr  John  Craig,  a  great  divint 
and  ht«  near  relation,  and  made  more  ttian 
an  ordinary  progress  in  die  learned  Un> 
guoges,  and  in  philosophy,  he  went  to 
France."  Iledi»Ulk 

§  Baillle  doci  not  particularize  St  Aiu 
drews  Ds  the  pardcular  university  at  whi(* 
Craig  studied.  He  only  says,  "  prima  lin< 
guurum  et  philosopluiE  in  ScIioUa  et  Ae4' 
deiniis  patriis  tyrociniu  pos£uisset  in  Galliai 
deinde  ad  tntijorcm  iugciiii  cujtum  capef 
Mnduni,  profcctus  Juris  prudcntispprsapuc 
sniuium  applicuit-'" 
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Lfp  Bf  .ViV  Thomas 

In  the  most  learned  sctioolf  in 
p;irlicul«rly  nl  Paris.* 
I?  period  when  Craig  received 
ments  of  lus  educntion,  the 
lan^ages  were  cultivated  in 
try  with  uncommon  success  ; 
Btland,  although  labouring  Qn« 
tnony  disadvantages,  had  already 
n  birth  to  some  of  the  ablest 
»lar8,  and  profoundest  mathemati« 
a  in  Europe.  Under  the  patron- 
of  the  royal  race  of  Stuart,  the 
lUvntioii  ot  letters  had  been  en.- 
iraged  by  the  example,  and  reward- 
by  the  muniticonce  of  a  line  of 
lga.t 

[hiring  the  turbulent  reign  of  James 
the  great  progress  made  by  our  coun- 
in  the  mental  strufrgles  occQsioned 
the  first  appearance  of  the  doctrines 
*he  Reformation,  is  well  known  to 
student  of  Scottish  history.  The 
ision  of  opposite  and  contending 
ions — the  high  intercRt  excited  by 
questions  which  were  then  in  the 
jse  of  doily  discussion — the  com- 
inication  with  the  continental  rc- 
ttners, — and  the  more  general  culti- 
ion  of  the  learned  languages,  unit- 
to  the  progressive  facilities  in  the 
of  printing — imparted  an  impulse 
the  national  intellect  which  was 
seen  in  its  effects  upon  the  litera- 
te «nd  the  liberty  of  the  Scottish 
tion.  The  appearance  of  such  minds 
Knox,  Buchanan,  and  Napier,  con- 
In  the  truth  of  this  obstrvation — 
llle  the  names  of  Uoilock,  Adam- 
j,  and  Andrew  Melvin,  are,  although 
an  inferior  degree,  conspicuous  in 
e  history  of  tlicse  momentous  times. 
was  the  gentler  art  of  poetry, 
Jch  w;t8  at^erwai-ds  to  afford  an  ele- 

In  (he  .^th  and  7th  chapters  of  the  l«t 
^Ic  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Siieccssion,  we 
his  own  dcclnTatinn,   thut  he  studied  at 
In  diap.  .5.  speaking  of  the  right  of 
ring  kings  by  election — "  I  remember 
>he)  Co  have  hcanl  this  question  much 
1  ilinpuled  at  Parit,  when  I  iruj 
tftac." 
[<1>  was  himcclf  an   ndmtrable 
Stiificeht  patron.      The  know- 
lihi'rol  Hrt-s  was  warmly  en- 
aged  «t  the  court  of  the   third  James. 
!  intT<Mltirti<in  of  priniiiifr  into  Scotland, 
•'  '        .   hcs  of  Wal- 
ikr,  in  the 
I  he  founda- 
•  if  our  Scot. 
hioU  fiirm  a 
iry  cia  ill  lilt  rcijin  of  bis  gal- 
'■  ui>f(>Ttun:vt«  wuccssors. 
MI. 


Craig'  of  Rfrearlon .  Si(5 

gant  recreation  to  Craig  amid  his  se- 
verer labours,  neglected  under  the 
reign  of  this  monarch.  JIany  of  the 
above  mentioned  eminent  men  were 
remarkable  for  their  cultivation  of  La- 
tin poetry.  One  of  them  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  Prince  of  the 
Poets,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  hut 
to  have  attained  a  perfection  which,  in 
the  ftiture  history  of  litcraturcj  the 
muse  of  Milton  was  alone  destined  to 
emulate.  The  amorous  Ronsard  im- 
bibed, at  the  court  of  James,  liis  first 
taste  for  poetical  composition  ;  and  the 
Scottish  verses  of  Lindsay,  Douglass, 
and  Bellenden,  have  become  useful  in 
transmitting  a  curious  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  the  rude 
and  characteristic  language  of  the  age. 
Nor  did  the  patronage  of  letters 
cease  with  the  fifth  James,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  beautifijl  and  un- 
fortunate Mary  inherited  from  her  pre- 
decessors, in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
spirit  of  literary  patronage,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  learned  and  liberal 
arts.  The  era  of  the  birth  and  edu- 
cation of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  was  a  pe- 
riod, as  we  see  from  these  rapid  ob- 
servations, of  uncommon  eminence  in 
the  literary  history  of  Scotland.  Nor 
was  it  an  era  of  less  importance  in  the 
history  of  our  Scottish  law.* 

The  Court  of  Session  had  been 
finally  fixed  in  its  present  form  by 
.lames  V.  ;t  and  on  the  occurrence  of 
thiscreatevcnt,a  veryinateriftl  change;}; 
appears  to  Iwve  been  introduced  into 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  this  country.§ 


"  The  firat  Court  of  Session  was  erected 
by  JamcB  I.  by  an  act  of  his  third  Parlia* 
tncnt,  c  65. 

Previous  to  this  the  .Tuttice  Court  was 
luider  the  Parlianienl,— the  Supreme  Court 
for  shires,  and  the  Chamberlain  Court  for 
hurghii,   Niebolion,  ScoltUh  Hitt.  Library, 

+  Fifth  Parliament,  Junes  V.  c  36. 

*  In  the  year  1532,  a  few  yesr«  before 
the  birth  uf  Craig. 

5^  •*  Because  our  soveniine  Lord  the  King 
is  luaist  drhirous  to  Imvc  ane  peraioncnt  or. 
dour  of  Juidcc  for  the  imiversal  wcill  of  all 
his  l.teges,  and  therefore  tendis  to  institute 
ane  College  of  cunning  and  wine  men,  baith 
spiri  '  ^  '  irporal  estate,  for  doing  and 
adi<  I  ju$(iccin  all  civil  acticnn: 

Ami  ....;..  1-  ujinkis  to  be  ihostn  ccrtaino 
perfsoneft  uiaibt  convenient  and  qualified 
tJicrcfore,  to  tlic  number  of  fourtcnc  per. 
.wnes,  half  spirinuil,  hnlf  teuipond,  with  ane 
President :"  the  ijuhillds  persons  avll  b« 
3  D 


Let  us  now  follow  the  young  Craig 
Fl^rougb  the  period  of  his  studies  at 
|the  university  of  St  Andrews.  His 
[^entmnce  iuto  this  eminent  seminary 
dated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tite  year 
F'153V2,  when  he  became  a  student  of 
[Si  Leonard's  College. 

The  mode  of  education  pursued  in 
ilie  diiferent  Colleges  of  the  univer- 
'»ity  was,  at  tliis  time,  very  different 
I.  from  that  followed  at  a  Inter  period. 
The  periotl  of  initiatory  study,  pre- 
vious to  their  attending  the  higher 
classes  of  study  through  which  the 
'pupil's  passed,  was  limited  to  four 
jears ;  and  the  labours  of  instruction 
were  divided  amongst  four  professors, 
denominated  tlie  four  Regents,  F-ach 
©f  these  professors  taught  the  same 
branches,  including  a  course  of  e<luca- 
lion  in  the  learned  laugiiuges ;  and 
through  the  whole  course  of  these  four 
years,  every  different  regent  carried 
en  his  respective  class  from  the  period 
of  its  matriculation  till  the  students 
composing  it  were  ready  to  be  laureat- 
ed,  and  to  receive  their  degrees  as 
Masters  of  Arts.  Craig,  however,  did 
not  remain  for  the  whole  initiatory 
period  of  foiir  years,  but  appears  to 

authorised  in  this  present  Pailcment  to  &il 
and  decide  upon  all  actions  civil. 

Cap-  do.  "■  Providing  always  Uiat  Uic 
Lord  Chancellur  being  prcwnt  in  tliis  towne, 
or  ony  uther  place,  he  sail  have  vote,  and 
be  Principal  ot  the  caid  C'ounc«l ;  and 
ticlike  uthcr  Lords  as  soil  please  tiie  King's 
Grace  to  injoyne  to  them  of  his  great  Coiui- 
ccl  to  hove  vote  siclike,  to  the  number  of 
three  or  foiu." 

.57-  "  Item,  in  advising  and  giving  of 
an  sentences  and  decreets,  there  be  ten 
i<(ndM  at  the  least  with  the  Chancellar  or 
Pnrident" 

A  certain  number  of  advocates  were  aim, 
St  the  same  date,  appointed  to  pnurtite  bc' 
fore  this  court,  "  to  the  number  of  ten  pcr- 
•ons,  that  sail  be  caHed  general  Procura. 
touic*  of  the  Councel,  0/  hetl  name,  know- 
kdgc,  tnd  experience,  admitted  to  procure 
ia  all  actiones,  of  qulioni  the  nameti  I'oU 
lowis:  Maister  Robert  Galbraith,  Mabtcr 
Robert  Lealy,  Matster  Henry  Spiiilc,  M&is- 
ter  John  Letham,  Maistcr  Uenry  Lawder, 
Maiater  Thotnaa  Kinaagy,  Maittcr  Thomas 
Majoiibanks,  Mai«t«r  William  .Johnston." 
These  are  the  names  of  tliose  considered  the 
BUWt  eminent  lawyers  at  this  time,  1531,  in 
BdodaniL  The  rcmoiniag  two  were  after* 
wards  to  be  choson.  They  were  probably 
Mr  Henry  Balnevis  and  Mr  John  Bediony. 
The  annuid  expenses  of  this  court  were  to 
'  be  defrayed  lioni  the  reveauei,  of  the  clergy. 
iMljft  438— i^McA.  hook  kiv.  43. 
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have  left  the  nnivtrsity  after  he  hid 
received  his  d^;ree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  I  AM,  as  ni08t  of  hia  fellow 
students  who  entered  al»ng  with  hiin 
are  created  Musters  of  Arts  in  lAi;, 
and  in  that  number  the  name  of  Cwg 
does  QOtaopear.  Until  the  students 
hod  passed  through  tliis  initiatuqr 
course  of  learning,  the  v  ptt- 

mitted  to  attend  the  i  •  <  ut  (be 
professors  in  those  studies  whiob  W4fe 
termed  the  higher  faculties,  uKladisg 
the  laws  and  theology  ;  and  u  Cliie 
left  college  in  the  year  1  f>^s,  he  00^ 
not,  at  this  early  age,    "  ■  nHtftl 

by  the  lectures  of  the  ]'■■  r  the 

laws,  who,  under  the  title  ot  "  Civil- 
ist,"  in  the  interval  between  I^SBand 
1653,  became  one  of  the  constituent 
professors  in  the  university. 

It  cannot  be  with  certainty  affirmed 
under  which  of  the  regents  the  educth 
tioQ  of  Craig  was  conducted  ;  but  it  a 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  James 
Wilkie,  a  scholar  whose  abilities  were 
not  thought  unwortliy  of  the  same 
situation  which  had  been  filled  before 
hun  by  the  great  Buchanan.*     The 
common  course  which  was  followed  iu 
the  luiiversity,  although  it   did  not 
include  the  studies  of  theology,  law, 
or  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy, 
was  sufficiently  voliuninous,  embracing  ^ 
the  learned  languages,  logic,  rhetoric^ 
ethics,   and   physics ;   and   these 
cordingly  were  the  studies  in  which^l 
at  this  early  age,  the  labours  of  th«| 
future  feudist  were  directed. 

After  having  in  this  manner  coma 

*  James  Wilkie  held  the  office  of  i 
of  St  Leonard's  for  some  yeaxs  i 
the  I5a2,  to  the  }.%70,  when  he 

to  George  Buchanan,  as  principal      

came  college.  Wilkie,  frotn  the  speehneM 
of  Greek  classic&  whidi  he  bequeathed 
the  Library,  may  be  presumed  to  have  ' 
a  scholar  of  no  mean  ability.  Greek  was  i 
a  diitinct  profesjiorsliip  at  St  Leonard's  till 
16§9,  when  Francis  Prtngle  was  elected* 
The  humanity  class  was  founded  by  Sir 
John  Scott  of  Scoistarvet,  to  whose  patron* 
age  our  national  literature  is  much  indebtcd« 
about  164().  Rhetoric  was  a  part  of  tb« 
course;  and  this,  as  well  as  logic,  cthia» 
and  physics,  mu£t  have  been  taught  l^ 
merely  commenting  on  the  works  of  Aris« 
totle.  In  St  .Mary's  college  there  was  a 
separate  ptofessorship  of  rhttoric,  and  ano» 
tiler  of  grammar,  in  addition  to  the  uaua* 
number  of  regents  or  professors  of  philOM^ 
phy.  I  ani  lodebted  for  these  and  odicr 
curious  putictdars  to  the  friendship  and 
researches  of  Professor  Lee  of  St  Anucws. 


1818.^  Lifr  nfSir  Thomas  Craig  of  Rlccarion. 

1    Ills    studies    »t    St  Andrews,     This  was  John  Passorat.* 
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li;ured  to  France,  for  the  pur- 
er   perfecting    himEelf    in    the 
|er   briuiclies    of   leuniitig  at  the 
lebrated  university  of  Paris.      He 
had  now  reached  that  advanced  age, 
I  in  which.  Although  it  still  belongs  to 
I  youth,  vie  generally  iind  the  promises 
"-proofs  of  future  eminence ;  that 
which  the  indications  of  penna- 
charactcr  begin  distinctly  to  ap« 
r,  and  upon  which  the  instructions 
>  was  about  to  receive,  and  the  talents 
^of  the  masters  whose  lectures  he  at- 
tended,   were   calculated   to   make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.     It  be- 
romes  therefore  an  interesting  under- 
taking  in   the  biography  of  this  emi- 
nent man,  to  ascertain  what  was  tlic 
character  enjoyed  by  the  Parisian  uni- 
versity at  this  period,  and  who  were  the 
professors  under  whom  the  young  Craig 
inust  have  studied.    This  is  an  in«]uiry 
the  wore  important,  as  it  is  certain, 
I'thtt  in  the   scliools  of  France,  and 
^more  particularly  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  the  members  of  the  Scottish  bar 
at  this  period,  ami  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after,  were  in  the  constant  cus- 
tom of  receiving  their  legal  eilucatioa 
in  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

The  umver«ty  of  I'aris  was  at  this 
period  in  a  most  flourishing  situation. 
Lectures  on  the  Greek  language  were 
delivered  by  the  celebrated  Turncbus,* 
a  scholar  whom  Scaligcr  pronounces 
to  }iavc  been  the  ornament,  not  of 
France  only,  but  of  Europe  ;  and  re- 
panling  whose  profound  classical  know- 
Irdge  the  ablest  judges  of  thfse  times 
a^ipcar  to  have  been  .-vl  a  loss  tor  terms 
to  express  ihcir  adniiration.t 

The  Latin  chair  was  then  filled  by 
of  almoBt  equal  excellence. 


From  1555  to  1369.     He  was  appoinu 
ed  regius  protc&sor  of  Greek  iu  1555. 

•f  "  Nunquani  salU  Uudatus  vir  Adri- 
anus  Turnchus,  unicum  Gallia?  noscrtp, 
jU(|ue  atlcu  totiiu  Rurop.c  orniuncJituai." 
Joi.  S'lW.  Coufcclar-  in  I'arrimcnt. 

"  Sol  ille  Calliie  Tuincbus."  Lift.  B.  %. 
Elect,  c.  20. 

"  iofiniui  miiltiplicis  tUKlrinir  cnpia  in 
Turnebu  I'uit."  Miirciiit,  li.  IH.  ..  10- 
lie  amusing  and  coinnmnicativc  Mon- 
le  Cflni)ilains,  tlmt  tlie  cut  of  Tiimcbus's 
•  lo  jKirt  dc  M  robe,"  was  not  .-Jto- 
fcdter  rJ7unier-Ukc ;  and  Scievola  dc  St 
Marth*  tells  us.  that  tlie  only  thing  his 
ti««ii  could  ridicule  him  upon  was  a  habit 
of  hanging  hi«  head  and  blushing.  Mw' 
taignt.  Hi),  1 ,  r,  84v 


ille  Passeratius  qui  primus  apud  ParM 
sios  in  schola   regia   reconditas  ver 
latinitatis  opes  oliquanto  majore  cuz 
et  studio   pervestigavit,  juventutiqusl 
apperuit  cum  Turnebus,  Auratus,  Larai*  | 
beniua  c»trique  prius  in  eadem  schoL 
piofessi,  Grtecis  potissimum  interpro^l 
tandis  operam  el  industriain  impendia* ' 
sent."  In  other  re8))ecl£  Passeiat  aeenos 
to  have  been  of  a  very  ilifferent,  and 
infinitely  less  attractive,  character  than 
the  modest  and  ingenuous  Tumebus.t 
The  progress  of  learning  was  at  this 
period  much  encouraged  by  royal  pa- 
tronage in  France  ;  and  the  university 
of  Paris,  as  the  great  seat  of  French 
learning,  very  muniticcntly  sxtpported. 
Three  different  professorships,  of  sufvI 
gery,  o(  theology,  and  of  Arabic,  were 
created  by  the  munificence  of  Henry 
III.  A  former  monarch,  Henry  II.  had 
addetl  to  the  professorships  of  Latm, 
cIoQuencc,  and  general  philosophy,  thi^ 
well-known  Peter  Aamus.;^   This  sin* 

*  "  Homo  omuni:t.-c  naris,  et  cui  a]tcn%| 
vix  placerenu"    Thuanus,  ad  Ann.  1603. 

*'  Duo  verba  Latine  scicbat,  omuc*  rCj 
hfndcbul.'''    Scaligeraita. 
"  J/ocE])itaj)hiuiii  ijiic  viveitu  tU/t  ivmpotuU. 
"  II ii:  situ»  in  parva  Janus  Passertius  uma 

Ausonii  doctor  regiivi  eloqnii, 
Oiscipuli  nieniorcs,  tumulo  date  Kits 
gietri, 

Ut  vario  flonnn  munere  vernet  humus 
Hoc  culta  officio ;  uca  nioUiicr  oeiB  quic 
cent, 

Sint  mode  canninibus  non  oneratamalis." 

■^  He  viue  ta£tidwus  and  hypercritical  in 
hi£  judgment,  declared  that  hia  own  books 
were  tliose  which  he  could  alone  bear  to 
Ti-nd  with  patience ;  and  in  the  kst  dying 
wordh  of  his  expiring  muse,  he  only  prays 
that  his  "  bones  may  not  be  loaded  with 
the  weight  of  bad  verses." 
"  Sint  inodo  canninibus  non  onerata  inalis.^' 

1^  Ilamiis  was  bom  1515,  and  died  157?. 

"  Petms  Rnnitu  cum  diu  bottas  literaa, 
philompliiam  ct  potilrciiiu  iiialliuniaticas 
sciculias,  cui  pncciat  et  poistea  in  regio  au> 
dilnrij  diii'uis^et :  pobtrcniu  eironeani  in 
pbtlofophtcis  doctrinani  invesit  Ariatotdem 
voce  ct  NTiptis  iu)[iurtune  oppugnas*.  Ta- 
mcn  ex  co  conimcndationc  aigniu  fliit  quod 
ingenio.diligenua  assiduitate  ct  opibus  ottara 
suis  ((piainuni  in  ipso  fuii),  rem  litonniim 
juvit  :te  ])roinovil ;  insiituta  innthemaiiias 
]irofe«siono ;  cui  annum  vecUgal  f>  libnumi 
u  faeultatibus  suja  attnbuiu '  rhMM.  td 
Jun.  1572. 

Soaliger,  in  his  amusing  table-talk,  col- 
lected in  the  Scaligcrana,  tt^lls  us,  *'  Ramus 
magnus  fuit  sfx,  ted  magni  ninus  tit  i  ipsius 
mathemadea  sola  boos,  aed  ipw  non  est 
SUtor."    Scatigervna. 


^^  and 


_  alar  man,  wlio,  although  treoted  with 
extreme  severity  by  contemporttry  au- 
thors,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being 
among  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  the  fetters  of  Aristotelian  dea- 
potisni,  employed  himself  at  first  in  in- 
structing youth  in  philosophy  and  the 
mathematics,  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
the  university^*  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  chair  in  the  Royal  Au- 
ditory ,t  where  he  delivered  his  lectures 
oppugninc  the  authority  and  doctrines 
of  AristoUc.  One  of  his  most  virulent 
and  successful  opponents  was  Joannes 
arpentarius,  who,  at  the  perio<l  when 
■nug  studietl  at  Paris,J  was  professor 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  Buiwus  speaks  of  Chorpentier 
as  equally  eminent  in  the  art  of  ora- 
tory and  in  tlie  study  of  philosophy. 
"  Jacobus  Carpentarius  Claromonta- 
nus  Belviicensis,  orator  et  philosophus 
insignis  in  fiurgvmdiuno  et  Becodiano, 
dudum  philosophiani  magna  nominis 
8ui  iaina  professus  est." 

Living,  as  we  do,  imdcr  the  present 
quiet  and  peaceable  reign  of  literature, 
in  which,  if  authors  arc  sometimes 
rudely  handled,  still  the  critical  war- 
fare is  confined  alone  to  their  opinions, 
we  can  form  no  ideii  of  the  personal 
animosity  which,  in  these  days  of  tur- 
bulent knowledge,  accompanied  any 
attempt  at  innovation  in  the  estab- 
lished course  of  scholastic  education, 
nor  the  dreadful  consequences  to  which 
such  attempts  very  frequently  led.  Ra- 
mus was  murdered  in  his  study  by  as- 
sassins, who,  according  to  the  account 
of  De  Thou,  were  hired  by  Chnrpcn- 
tier,  and  assisted  in  the  conspiracy  by 
the  pupils  and  disciples  of  this  rival. 
The  prevalence  oC  what  were  then  term- 
ed the  hcreiical  doctrines  of  Calvin,§ 
and  the  increa.se  of  the  able  and  ambi- 
tious sect  of  the  Jesuits,  augjncnted 
those  divisions  which  were  produced 
by  tlje  new  philo!!ophy  of  Ramus.  Yet 
Btill,  in  the  different  departments  of 

*  Id  preelea  Schoia, 

+  In  Regio  Auditorio. 

i  l&M.     See  Bulmi-i,  vol.  vi. 

^  "  Turbx  scholastics  nescio  (|U0  malo 
genio  excitala;  in  pnita  dcricorum  candem 
academiani  atnplius  dcoenniu  ab  an.  IMH, 
divciarunt,  et  co  teiiii>are  quo  hicresis  Cid. 
▼iniBticB  radices  a^jere  inci|)ieb.-tt."  liulitut, 
voL  vi. 

"  At  florentem  acadeniias  statum  quatuor 
»oti69iniuin  mida  deforniarunt,  hinrens, 
Turlicr  )icholare«,  .legviiuiruin  propagatio. 
bclla  drilia;  imprimis  quidem  hxresis." 
Butccui,  ibid. 


the  knowledge  of  these  days,  in  t]ie 
cultivation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  in  the  ]ihilosophy  of  the 
schools,  in  the  mathematics,  in  the- 
ology, and  in  the  study  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  there  was  probably  at  thii 
time  no  public  seminary  in  Europe 
which  presented  the  some  facilities  of 
instruction  as  the  university  of  Paris. 
It  is  more  material  to  our  pur|iose  to 
observe,  that  it  had  long  been  the 
favoiured  seat  of  the  civil  law,  distin- 
guished by  the  enthusiasm  with  whidi 
the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was 
tliere  cultivated,  and  the  eminent 
pleaders,  professors,  and  commenta- 
tors, which  it  had  produced.  Cujacius, 
whom  Scaliger  somewhat  pedantically 
calls  the  pearl  among  juriscousolts, 
margarita  jurhcinvsultonivi*  bad  at 
this  time  commenced  that  legal  career 
which  created  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  law.  The  Parisian  chair  of 
Roman  jurisprudence,  at  (he  period 
when  Craig  commenced  his  studies, 
was  ably  tilled  by  Pierre  Rebuffy,t 
whose  labours  in  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject  extended  to  the  amount  of  five 
raofisy  fohos ;  a  moderate  number,  if 
we  consider  the  Herculean  perseverance 
of  the  commentators  of  these  days. 

Not  only  in  the  lectures  on  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  deUvered  in 
the  Parisian  university,  as  well  as  in 
other  eminent  colleges  in  France— in 
the  instructions  of  Rebuff,  and  tlie 
writings  of  Duarenus  and  Cujacius— 
but  from  the  examples  of  the  eminent 
pleaders  who  at  the  same  period 
adorned  the  French  bar — was  Craig 
likely  to  derive  the  highest  advantage. 
Nor  was  he  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
mere  lawyer ;  for  in  no  former  age 
does  there  a|>pear  to  have  been  so  much 
classical  learning,  so  much  general 
knowledge,   and  so  high  a  degree  of 

"  Scaligerana,  p.  18  and  67. 

•f-  Thi&  learned  lawyer  had  successively 
lectured  on  jurisprudcnc*  at  Montpelier, 
Thoulouae,  Poictiers,  and  Leyden.(H>  He 
came  afterwards  to  Paris,  intending  to  prac- 
ti.se  09  a  pleader,  and  was  there  appointed  a 
public  profesior  of  jurisprudence.  Pierre 
Scguicr,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family,  and 
whose  grandson  atltcn^ard.s  become  chan- 
cellor of  Prance,  was  at  tlie  same  period  one 
of  the  tiioet  celebrated  lawyers  of  liis  time.<i) 
He  was  created  king's  advocate  <()atronua 
Tcgiiu)  by  Henry  II.  in  the  1548,  and  died 
president  of  the  supreme  court  in  1580. 

(«)  Bukeus.  vol  vi.  p.  969. 
(6)  Id.  ibid.  p.  968. 


LifiofSir  Thfmtoi 

ition,  as  there  was  then  to  be 
amongst  the  ecientitic  and  lite- 
men  of  France.  It  was  the  age 
RoDsard  and  Marot  in  French 
y  :  it  was  the  age  of  Muretus,  of 
arthe,  of  De  Thou ;  and  at  the 
itself  there  appear  to  have  been 
nen  who  had  risen  to  any  diEtin' 
ed  eminence,  who  were  not  ac- 
med  to  beguile  their  severer  la- 
ra  by  the  cultivation  of  literary, 
more  especially  of  poetical  studies.*" 
rns  this  high  cnaracter  of  the  uni- 
ity  at  which  he  was  educated,  and 
society  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
l)  studies,  he  frequented,  which 
loubtedly  gave  Craig  that  admirable 
,  that  style  of  pure  latinity,  and 
irted  to  his  works  that  rich  sprink- 
of  classical  quotation  which  per- 
«  his  discussions,  both  on  legal 
on  political  subjects.  If  we  con- 
r  also,  that  at  this  period,  and  for 
than  two  centuries  after,  the 
»nch  universities  were  the  constant 
Dols  of  our  Scottish  lawyers,  at 
cli  they  were  in  the  custom  of 
■maining  for  three  and  four,  and 
ometimes  for  seven  and  eight  years.t 
.shall  discover  one  principal  cause 
the  erudition  of  our  Scottish  bar  for 
Krai    centuries  at\er  the  death  of 

kig- 

The  mode  of  study  which  was  in 
nee  days  followed  by  those  who  had 
ppted  the  legal  profession,  was  ad- 
ably  calculated  to  render  them  not 
ly  eminent  in  their  profession,  but 
iul  in  the  service  and  in  the  coun- 
1  of  their  country.  It  was  their 
it  step  to  complete,  at  the  schools 
i  universities  of  their  own  country, 
course  of  languages  and  philo- 
hy.  After  this  the  young  student 
sent  to  commence  Ids  contineniol 

•  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  refer  to 
ccdlcction  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
,  written  on  the  death  of  Sca.-vola  de 
Marthe,  and  prefixed  to  his  works  under 
title  of  "  Tumulus  ScievoIc  de  St 
■rthe,"  »  great  proportion  of  which  appear 
have  be«n  composed  by  the  genUcinen  of 
(bar. 

t  I  find  in  the  Pionedden  MS.  20th 
tceu>bcr  1606.  d)at  >«  Mr  Oliver  Colt, 
linger,  u  admitted  ndvocatt,  upon  a  bill 
lUkally  bearing,  that  after  the  accom- 
of  his  ctudies  in  literis  humaniori- 
fiuito  ctirsu  phUo6ophitp,  in  tlie 
hdtnburgh,  whwe  he  was  doDBtiis 
ium  libcraliuni,  and  had  ttudyed 
_  year»  in  France,  and  tnynds  to  bo  a 
itaUo  invtnitacni  in  the  communvreuldi." 


CrcLig  of  Riccarton.  3sS 

labours  at  a  French  university,  and 
remained  at  Paris,  I'oictiers,  Bruges, 
or  some  other  eminent  seminary,  until 
he  had  completed  hia  studiis  in  the 

Erinciples  und  practice  of  the  civil 
iw.  Having  uccomplisbtd  this,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
fortunes  were  affluent,  to  conclude 
their  legal  education  by  travelling 
through  the  different  countries  of 
Europe.  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  one 
of  the  ablest  presidents  who  ever  filled 
this  high  station — the  friend  of  the 
great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  who, 
like  him,  was,  for  his  unshaken  loy> 
alty  to  his  sovereign,  condemned  to 
suder  upon  the  scafibld — ^had  accom-> 
plished  himself  by  nine  years  of  fO' 
reign  travel,  before  he  began  to  prac« 
tise  at  the  bar.*  On  their  return  ti> 
tlieir  native  country,  it  was  the  custom 
ibr  them  to  attend  for  some  time  iu 
the  courts,  to  acquire  a  practical  ac> 

3uaintance  with  the  forms  of  proce- 
ure.  This,  in  the  quaint  but  ex- 
pressive language  of  that  age,  was 
called  "  haunting  the  formes  and 
Courtis,  "t  And  after  the  period  of 
this  haunting  was  expired,  they  ap> 
pUed  by  petition  to  the  Lords ;  and 
upon  due  proof  given  that  they  had 
gone  through  a  regular  course  of  l^al 
study,  Uiey  were  admitted  advocates, 
and  had  privilege  to  practise  before 
the  Coiu"t. 

In  the  care  of  his  near  relation,  Mr 
John  Craig,  iu  the  Uberal  education 
which  he  received  in  his  own  country, 
and  in  his  legal  studies  at  tiie  univer- 
sity of  Paris,   the   future  feudist  of 

•  "  Having  sj)cnt  some  time  in  this  f»- 
nious  university,  he  want  on  hie  travels  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  in  which 
places,  but  more  e&pcdally  in  the  uuiveni- 
deti  of  France,  he  apply'd  himself  to  tlic 
study  of  tJic  lawn  civil  and  canun.  •  •  • 
After  nine  years  spent  in  traveLi  and  study 
in  foreign  countncs,  he  returned  by  the 
court  of  England,  where  he  was  favouiobly 
received  by  the  king  and  prince,  b/  aU 
esteemed  as  learned  judges  of  a  man's  en- 
dowments as  any  of  theu  subjectii,  to  whoni 
Sir  Robert  gave  full  Batisfaciion  concerning 
his  travels,  and  such  proof  of  Ids  learning 
and  knowledge  of  the  laws,  thst  King 
Jmucs,  in  testimony  of  his  good  opinion, 
and  as  a  just  reward  to  liis  trtudie^,  made 
hiui  one  of  die  extraordinary  Lords  of  the 
Session  or  College  of  Justice,  ami  one  of  hLs 
Privy  Council.'"  Life  vf  Pinidcnl  SputU' 
letxtdc,  prrjixed  to  hit  **  Hiacikki." 

f  .MS.  Acts  of  Sederunt  and   Uiktury  of 
tliu  Court. 


Lift  of  Sir  Thomai 

Scotknd  enjoyed  very  eminent  advan> 
ta|;es  :  Of  these  he  made  axnple  proiit, 
for  wc  tse  told  by  Baillic,  that  he  sur- 
passed in  hi£  studic-s  all  his  youthful 
contemporaries.*  He  was  now  called 
buck  from  France  to  liis  native  coun- 
try, and  posed  lawyer  ia  the  month 
ol  February  1763,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-fire.t 

Wc  have  already  observed,  that  the 
period  in  which  Craig  rcceivcil  his 
cducntion  was  from  the  recent  institu- 
tion of  the  college  of  justice,  one  of 
[^  greaft  imiwrtance  in  the  legal  history 
4»f  this  country.  The  court,  at  the 
I  time  when  he  was  admitted  advocate, 
was  nearly  of  the  same  Bge  us  himself. 
It  had  uot  existe<l  for  more  than  tvrcn- 
•y-tive  years,;):  but  it  had  already  pro- 
tluccd  some  nun,  wlio  by  their  talents 
and  knowledge  in  the  laws,  had  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  principles  of  our 
national  jurisprudence.  Henry  Sin- 
clair, ilean  of  Glasgow,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Boss,  and  for  some  time  pre- 
sident of  the  court,  had  collected  a 
volume  of  decisions,  to  which  he  gave 
the  nameot  Praciujues,^  a  title  which, 
for  a  long  time,  was  invariably  adopt- 
ed by  all  our  future  writers  on  the 
subject  of  Scottish  law,  and  the  cele- 
brated Sir  James  Bolibur  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  judges,  and  compiled 
(though  nt  a  later  period)  tliat  curious 

*  *^  Oinne  elegonttoTc  Uteratura  tantos 
jnogresans  fecit  ut  plerosquc  aM]ua]cs  suoi 
i^acilc  antcireu"  BaUlin. 

■f  Tliis  tact  r  find  tiius  noticed  in  that 
curious  MS.  History  of  tlie  Acts  of  Se- 
dcnint.  which,  under  the  name  of  the  I'it- 
midden  Manuscript,  is  preserveil  in  the  ad- 
vocates' library. 

••  «d  Feb.  1763.  ^^r  Thomas  Cnuge 
Uh\e  is  oiir  learned  Craig)  this  day  was  ad- 
mitted a<lvoca(  Ik  the  Lords,  and  he  made 
faith  ut  supra." 

i  It  was  instituted  in  1537,  and  Craig 
pawe<l  in  15<i3. 

§  It  is  hot  absolntcly  certain  whether 
Henry  Si&rlsir,  the  president,  or  John  Sin- 
clair, his  brother,  and  who  also  became  pre- 
sidcr.t  of  the  court,  v/a»  the  nuihor  of  the 
MS.  deciHions.  rallied  Sinclair's  Practics. 
The  <»nipilcr  of  the  MS.  books  of  sederunt 
thinks  it  wm  John  Sinclair,  whom  he  deno- 
minatefta"  Bigot  Papist." 

See  Ilaile'i  Cntahgue  IVofcn,  p.  2.  note  7. 

Henry  Sinclair,  who  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  fiivourite  of  .fames 
v.,  was,  on  his  representation  of  hia  great 
age  and  infinnities,  and  in  coriKdcration  of 
his  having  served  the  court  for  twenty- four 
years  past,  permittfd  to  come  and  be  ;ib. 
sent  frae  the  Session  06  he  best  pleases  and 
thinks  expedient.  JbM.  note  18. 
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Craig  of  Eiecarfon.  l*5tt« 

and  amusing  taeatisp,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Balfour's  Practics,  is  fk- 
miliar  to  all  wlio  ar«  iuqnisitivc  r»- 

Srtiing  the  ancient  jurisprudence  tf 
is  country.     When  Craig,  hovretw, 
returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  iti  a* 
tuation  such  as  to  deserve  t^e  COin]ia»< 
sion,  and  excite  tlie  patriotic  exertions, 
of  all  who  loved  their  native  country. 
Abroad  it  had  been  harassed   and  dr- 
iiopulated  by  constant  wars  witii  Eng. 
land ;"  at  home,  it  was  weakened  by 
civil  dissensions,  and  its  true  interests 
sacrificed  to  the  crafl  and  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  contending  nartics  in  the  state.t 
The  tliiSculties  ana  the  misfortnnaof 
the  young  and  beautiful  JIary  had  al- 
ready begun;  J   the  regency  was  in 
the  haiuls  of  Murray  ;  the  lion-heart- 
ed Knox  was  carrying  on,  with  a  higb 
and  determined  spirit,  the  great  work 
of  tlic  Keformatioii,  and  the  coinmoi 
people,  having  thrown  off  the  fei 
of  ttio  Romisli  superstition,  were  loa 
ready  in  the  eryoyment  of  their  freh 
and  buoyant  liberty,  to  push  on  to  the 
opposite  excesses  of  a  licentious  free- 
dom.    The  intrigues  of  the  able,  but 
vindictive,  Elixabcth,  had  alremly  sow- 
ed dissendou  in  the  kingtlom,  and  die 
nobles  and  barons  were  yet  too  power- 
ful to  Iw  controlltd  by  the  feeble  ma. 
chinery  of  the  law.     Still,  however* 
the  Court  of  Session,  so  lately  insti. 
tuted,  continued  its  rcgnW  sitting! 
the  forms  of  justice  were  didy  observ 
cd,  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  ri 
cordetl  witli  sufficient  solemnity.    Bui 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  person 
the  sovereign  was  not  safe ;  murder 
was  committed  even  in  the  royal  cham- 
ber ;  the  judges  of  the  land  were  asnc- 
sinated    by   litigants,^   who  believed 


*  In  1547,  the  English  gained  the  battle 
of  Pinkie  {  Leith  was  afterwards  besieged 
and  taken,  and  peace  concluded  in  1S40. 

■f  1'hc  parties  of  Dolhwell,  Murray, 
Damley,  and  the  queen. 

:|:  Mary,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the.. 
kingdom  to  Kranco,  in  the  l.Mi9, 
there  till  the  1561,  when  she  returiMd  I 
Scotland. 

§  Mr  Robert  Galbraith,  a  Lord  of  i 
sioD,  wius  murdered  in  154-3,  by  John  Car 
keitell  and  his  aeeoinplicec:,  on  account  <a 
Amotsayi,  in  his  Ctim.  Tryals,  p.  lad,)  < 
some  favour  shewn  to  Sir  William  Sindaiv| 
of  Hermandston;  and  in  IJtiH,  Sir  Jama 
Balfour,  author  of  the  Practicks,  was  in 
eluded,  by  the  conspirstors  who  assassuiab 
Rizzio,  in   the  number  of  (lersons  whom ' 
they  intended  Khnutd  sliarc  the  iate  ui  i)ii» 
unfortunate  foreigner.     J/aite't  Catai,  and 
OoodaFs  lutroduc.  H)  Baljvur''s  Prmctkkt. 
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to  be  injured  ;  aud  in  tlie 
lOter  jxu-ts  of  the  kingdom,  every 
became  his  own  lawgiver,  "  and 
best  Bword  made  strojigest  argu- 
BJH'"  This  description  cannot  be 
concluded  than  in  the  strong 
agular  language  of  Sir  lUlph 
when  iqieuking  of  tlie  state  of 
rod  in  the  1543,  twenty  years 
'  Tills  is  the  unreasonableness 
the  people  which  live  here  in  such 
bessOy  liberty,  that  they  regard 
ither  God  nor  governor,  nor  yet  jus- 
nor  any  good  policy  doth  take 
•  among  them."*  When  we  com- 
the  ^te  of  Scotland  at  this  time 
I  the  nature  and  objects  of  those 
led  works  wliich  were  afterwards 
published  by  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  we 
lall  easily  discover  that  the  first  idea 
'  sach  works  must  have  been  suggest- 


attendance  at  the  bar,  he  was  promot- 
ed, in  the  15<>4,  to  a  situation  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility,*  the  office 
of  Justice-Depute,  or  the  Depute  ap- 
{wiiited  by  the  Justice-General  of  the 
kingilom,  to  hold  courts  for  the  trial 
of  criminal  cases.  This  was  ihe  office 
including  those  judicial  duties  which 
are  now  performed  by  the  JusticeClo-k. 
He  is  styled  Justiciarius  Deputatus 
nobilis  et  potentis  Dni  Archibaldi  Co- 
milia  Ergadie  Dni  Campbell  et  Loroe 
Justiciarii  Generalis. 

As  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  ppiiod 
when  Craig  was  intrusted  with  a  Itigh 
judicial  situation  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed 
an  unimportant  digression,  if  I  attempt  1 
to  present  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  ] 
legal  administration  in  this  country 
during  these  early  ages,  and  the  divi—  ' 


to  him  by  the  circumBtaucca  of  tlie    sions  of  the  higher  as  well  as  the  more 


[  times  in  which  he  Uvod,  and  the  situ. 

[gtion  in  which  he  found  his  native 
country.  The  licentiousnciss  of  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  and  the  un- 
formed state  of  the  law,  most  naturally 

\  led  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of 
collecting  the  laws  of  the  realm  into 
one  great  treatise,  by  which  he  might 
impart  consistency  to  the  decisions, 
and  stability  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
comitry.     The  perpetual   wars  with 


subortlinate  jurisdictions,  a  subject  e- 
qually  important,  whether  we  consider  j 
our  learned  countryman  as  a  judge  or 
03  an  author. 

The  office  of  Justiciar,  or  as  it  ai\ero  j 
words  cametobe  called  Justice-General^ 
was  one  of  the  highest  authority  and  ox 
the  greatest  antiquity  in  the  kingdom* 
It  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  is  f  mind  iaj 
Scotland  aa  early  as  the  reigns  of  Alcx^ 
ander  I.  and  David  I.t    The  nuthori« 


Englftod,  and  the  rival  ambition  of  the  ty  of  this  office,  which  embraced  th^ 
two  countries,  and  the  mutual  im-  •—-■-: —  '--'^^  -"  -=-!'  — '  «.:~:— 
povcrishment  of  wealth  and  of  men 
thence  resulting,  induced  him,  as  the 
friend  of  both,  to  point  out  the  expe- 
diency of  a  union  ;  to  demonstrate  tlic 
uiidoubted  right  of  succession  in  the 


decision  both  of  civil  and  criminal] 
cases,  was  not  however  concentrated] 
in  a  single  person,  for  these  nionarcli 
created  two  justices,  the  one  for  tl 
northern,  and  the  other  for  the  sotUh- 
em  part  of  the  kingdom ;  J  and  under 


person  of  James  I.,  and  the  fatility  of  these  oflSces  a  variety  of  inferior  judges 
tlic  doctrines,  then  pretty  generally  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  delegated  and 
circulated,  regarding  tlie  feudal  hom-     subonlijiate  juristliclion.§ 


I 


age  due  to  England  by  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  His  four  great  works,  there- 
fore, on  the  Feudal  Law — on  the 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms — on  the  Suc- 
oesfiion  to  the  Crown — and  on  the  sup- 
pOMd  Voasali^  of  Scotland,  arose  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
were  all  directed  to  one  great  end— 
the  good  of  his  coimtry. 

On  the  return  of  Craig  from  Paris, 
be  appears,  even  at  tliis  age,  to  have 
brought  with  him  the  reputation  of  a 
learned  lawyer,  for  afler  a  single  year's 

"  Fe»r  for  his  penon*!  nfety  increas- 
c(]  ilie  rancour  of  Sir  Ralph'*  Philippic,  for 
he  adds*  **  Tbey  say  I  slwU  never  paiw  out 
of  diia  town  ^ive  excqit  they  liavc  their 
ijwp  Rstorcd."  This  alludes  to  the  delen- 
doB  of  the  ScotlMh  trading  vesst-Li  by  Henry 
VUL  b  tite  lc>13v 


William  the  Lion  introiluccd  a 
change  in  the  offices  of  supreme  jus- 
tice, by  appointing  two  Justiciars,  aa 
they  are  ihen  called,  the  one  tlie  Jus- 


•  Amot'i  Crim.  rnWj.^-Curia  tciur  pri- 
mo  Aprilii  156(i  per  Magist.  I'hoinam  Crai^ 
Justidaruni-Deputatuni  nobilis  et  potentiB 
Dni  Arcbibaldi  Comitis  lirgadie  Dm  Camp- 
bell et  Lome  .lusticiarii  (.ieneroli^,  S.  D.  N. 
negis,  et  Reginic  prescriptit,  rectis  vocati» 
et  curia  oAinnota. 

Tried,  Thoraas  Scott,  William  HaiUw, 
and  Jolui  Mowbray.     Voir  and  Scott  con- 
demned to  be  hanged. 
'I'  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  toL  Ist,  p.  703. 
^  Ibid  ut  supr». 

§  Caledonia,  Notes  on  p.  703.  Wc  fee 
ttiero  mentioned,  besides  the  King's  Judge, 
tlic  Judge  of  Goury,  the  Judge  of  Buchan, 
tiic  Judge  of  Stootbem. 


»89»  T4ff  nf  *»•  Thtmat 

ticior  of  Lothian,  JustLciAhus  Lau« 
doniie,  whose  authority  cxl«nclcd  over 
tlie  whole  country  south  of  the  two 
Friths  ;  and  the  otiicr  emliradng  with- 
in his  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  proper 
Scotland.  This  same  division  of  juris- 
diction continued  till  tlic  end  of  tiie 
thirteenth  century,*  and  in  tlie  disas- 
trous subjugation  of  Scotland  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  this  able  monarch  introduc- 
ed a  temporary  change,  by  appointing 
two  justices  in  Lothian, f  by  dividing 
the  country  lying  between  the  Forth 
and  the  eofitem  end  of  tlic  Grampian 
range,  which,  in  his  ordinance,  he  calls 
the  mount  between  two  justiciaries, 
while  he  appointed  other  two  judges, 
under  the  same  name,  and  enjoying 
the  some  authority,  to  preside  over  the 
regions  lying  northweu'd  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains.;);  Scotland,  however, 
Boon  recovered  her  independence,  and 
the  ancient  institution  of  a  single  Jus- 
ticiary of  Lotbian  was  restored,  along 
with  ner  other  native  dignities,  by  her 
Idng  and  preserver,  llobert  Bruce.§ 
The  latter  institution  of  Edward,  re- 
garding the  foiur  justiciaries  of  Sa)t- 
land,  who  presided  over  the  regions  to 
the  north  of  the  Forth,  ||  as  it  appeared 
to  be  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  was 
Continued  by  him  who  was  the  restorer 
of  ancient  right. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  during 
the  reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  the 
ci^nl  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  our 
country  was  divided  between  five  dif- 
ferent justiciars;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  these  histiciars,  at  this  early 
period,  acted  by  deputies,  who  officiated 
ja  their  absence,  or  presided  in  minor 
cases.  This,  however,  cannot  be  af- 
firmed on  any  thing  like  certain  histo- 
rical evidence.  Although  the  whole 
-civil  and  criminal  businesa  of  the  king- 
dom wns  intrusted  to  the  management 
of  these  justiciars,  the  sovereign  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  deciding 
causes  in  person  ;  and  in  the  annals  of 
carlj  Scottish   liistory   we   tind   this 

fr 

*  GalTrid  dc  Moubray  was  Justidftr  of 
BootUnd  in  1294.  Chwrt  of  Glitsgow,  p.  25. 
cited  in  Caloilnnio. 

+  ■'"  'i»hn  <1(:1  fsle,  an  Knglish- 

Itinn.  I 'OrcJon,  a  Scotchman. 

Ji;j!'..  .  p.  504v  See  also  i/rti/t'* 

Annah,  voi.  Ist,  p.  8S4. 

*  T)»e  two  tirst  Ju!iiic-utrs  were  WiUUm 
de  Keili  and  William  Inge — ^the  two  Ltsi, 
itcyn.'Ud  tic  Chencand  Roger  de  Vaii\. 

.    ji  A.  n.  l.'Wfi. 

II  Olmlmers'  Caled.  vol.  Ist,  p.  707. 

a 


power  tl'i^  inifr.'niii->nllv  PYf»r<*i«ii?il  *  |n 

the  coi:  1  y  nt 

denoinii        i.  .    '  '""^ 

judges,  as  well  as  in  the  pi 
of  other  inferior  officers  of  j 
sheriffs,  and  bailies  of  burghs  and  Iw- 
ronies,  causes  of  importance  appear  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  opinion 
of  an  assize  or  an  inquest;  a  mode  of 
legal  decision  which  we  can  discern  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  WiUiaia  the 
Lion.t  The  number  of  jurymen  STun* 
moned  on  the  inquest  was  thirteen ;  t 
and  although  it  cannot  be  ;'t^--  -' 
with  historical  certainty,  it  i 
that,  even  at  this  early  nii.v...,  -.- 
opinion  of  the  majority  decided  the 
cause,  and  that  unanimity  was  not  rv 
quired.  § 

The  different  judges  to  whom  iW 
administration  of  justice  was  in  these 
early  periods  intrusted,  appear  tohar^ 
been,  first,  the  high  justiciars  of  the 

*  Haile's  Annals,  vol.  L  p.  183,  whet* 
we  find  that  annual  couitc  were  held  bf 
Alexander  III.  12S5. 

•f-  In  1124  we  find  an  ir 
conskting  of  tvrehe  Ji(M' ' 
constable  Richard  de  Mor.: 
dispute  rcpanling  the  i 
King's  forest,  between  ihic  ■ 
rose  and  die  men  of  Wedalc,  in  tlie 
of  King  William.  Chclmvri'  Cai 
vol.  i  p.  752. 

In  1:109  there  was  an  inquest  held 
Robert  de  Kcth,  one  of  the  justiriariev 
|Hrinted  by  Edward  to  settle  a  dispute  be« 
twccn  the  abbot  of  l.indores  and  the  bur* 
g^s«es  of  Kewburgh.  One  of  tJie  JurymeiC 
is  challenged  and  removed,  bceauu'  he  waM 


i  anr 

ItWI* 


a  servant  of  the  abbot.     /' 

The  shenft"  of  Banff«j)iii. 
inquest  at  Aberdeen  in  11.^. 
the  Eame  mode  of  decision  i»  adopted  by  Si* 
Patnck  Hqibuni,  chmlF  of  Bcrwickidunu 
Cftalmerj,  p.  75:i  (a) 

:^  In  a  collection  entitled  "  Auld  Lawea 
be  the  Kingin  of  Scotland,"  prir-  '  -r  -^» 
end  of  Balfour's  PracUcks,  evu 
mucfa  later  origin  than  i»  thcrt-  ;  j  i  t 
(for  they  are  ascribed  to  Keiuicth,  who  coul4 
not  have  possibly  been  tlieir  audir>r\  w9 
find,  "  All  person es  suapectit  of  a 

salt  suffer  the  inquest  of  sevin,  i  . 
threttcne,  or  fyfleene  wi«c  mca,  u.^u  s,,** 
furth,  in  odd  number." 

§  It !»  at  least  certain,  tlint  unanimity  ja 
the  assize  was  not  required  ut  a  much  uiAfk 
pcriotl,  in  the  liAi.  See  Biilftmr'a  f*ruc% 
tk/i),  p.  889,  c  xi.  DdiviratKX  pf  «ne 
Anlsx.  '   . 

(n)  The  frequent  quotation^  ftom 
flialiners*  Caledonia  tiill  shew  how  much 
]  ain  indebted  to  the  rescnrrhes  of  this  'iu« 
jlefatigable  and  excellent  wtitOT. 
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along  with  their  different 
ties,  and  the  sherlSk,  an  instita- 
aa  old  as  David  I.  although  pot 
lUght  to  perfection  till  a  much  later 
All  me  nobles  enjoyed,  under 
▼age  state  of  feudal  liberty 
then  reigned  in  Scotland,  the 
~  holding  their  own  courts  and 
causes  relating  to  their  own 
In  the  towns  and  burghs, 
ta  afid  the  bailies  of  regality 
na'ed  a  court  tor  the  determination 
'  those  disputes,  or  the  punishment 
'  those  criniea,  which  bad  arisen^ 
noDgEt  their  own  citizeni.  Aji  appeal 
ly  firoin  all  these  different  tribunals 
I  the  parliament.t  This  was,  of 
nirse,  tne  court  of  last  resort ;  but 
revious  to  the  cause  being  appealed 
}  the  decision  of  parliamentj  the 
ihiable  privilege  of  appeal  was  divided 
tnongst  inferior  tribuiiala,  In  the 
aron  court,  if  any  party  conceived  the 
ecision  was  uujust,  appeal  lay  to  the 
Mtrt  of  the  burgh.  The  only  condi- 
ioa  ceenu  to  have  been,  that  appeal 
Bust  be  made  at  the  moment,  and>  in 
be  strong  and  singular  Language  of 
he  times,  *'  or  he  stirs  his  taes  quhere 
lis  heill  stude  ;|  that  is,  before  he 
um  round  to  go  out  of  court.  From 
be  burgh  court  the  appeal  lay  next 
B  the  court  of  the  sheriff;  from  the 
kerUTs  court  to  the  justice  court,  or 
omt  of  the  justiciar ;  '"  and  sua  fnic 
imrt  to  court,  be  degries  asceniiand 
p  th«  heid  court  of  all,  that  is  tlie 
■riiament,"  In  the  time,  of  Robert 
we  find  that  justice  ayres  are 
*  to  he  held  upon  the  south 
'wad  north  side  of  the  water  of 
aad  that  In  each  sheriffdom  of 
juriadiction,   twice  in  the  year. 


*  See  Keg.  Msjest.  Mancr  of  Boroaa 
Wrtc,  c-  V7. 

^  TIm  office  of  chancellor  was  as  ancient 

iheKignaf  Alexander  I.  in  the  1120. 
'n  the  later  periods,  and  in  the  reign  of 
iairr,  tu  nowtr  and  limits  aie  inoKt  dis- 
hoUy  marLal  ;*  but  these  arc  ver}-  indcfi- 
onder  the  curlier  reigns  of  Robert 
and  his  ptedeccesors  on  the  Scottish 
broDe.  There  can  be  little  dtjubt,  how- 
',  that  the  chancellor  w&s  in  these  pe- 
riod*, the  person  of  tlic  highest  judicial 
^«a  Hid  digni^  in  the  nation. 

t  Reg.  Mtyctt.  pp.  104s  105 ;  Maoer  of 

•ran  Coiuta. 

§  StM.  aoberi  HI.  c  30. 

k  *  Sac   the   cuuouc  work  of  Sir  Jainett 
hihm,   "  Ordour  of  the  ChanceUoric." 

CM. 
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By  a  statute  of  James  II.  It  is  more- 
over provided,  that  not  only  the  king's 
justice,  but  the  lords  of  tlie  regalities, 
and  also  the  king's  bailies  in  his  regal.s, 
should  hold  their  justice  ayres  twico 
every  year,  "  universalhe  in  all  parts 
of  this  reahn,  anes  on  the  grasse,  on^ 
ones  on  the  comes."*  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  another  clause  in  this 
same  act,  that  in  causes  of  great  so> 
lemnity  and  moment,  the  sovereign 
presided  in  this  court  in  person  ;  and 
we  find  it  provided,  in  cases  not  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  the  monarch, 
and  "  quhair  it  does  not  seem  speede- 
iiil  that  he  move  his  maist  noble  per- 
son," that  by  the  advice  of  his  council 
such  persons  shall  be  sent  or  deputed, 
as  "  specdM  for  the  time  and  the 
countries  they  pass  to."  Such  is  the 
first  statutory  record  regarding  the 
appointiueut  of  deputies  to  the  justi- 
ciar.t 

Previous  to  the  institution  of  the 
present  Court  of  Session,  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  civil  court  bearing 
the  same  name  in  the  reign  of  James  !.„ 
and  Court  of  Daily  Council  by  James 
IV.,  the  office  of  general  justiciar  em- 
braced, as  in  much  earlier  periods,  « 
mofit  extensive  jurisdictioa  in  civil,  oa 
well  as  in  criminal  cases ;  for  neither 
the  Session  of  the  Hrst  James,  nor  the 
Court  of  Daily  Council,  possessed  the 

Eower  of  decision  in  any  matter  of 
eritable  right.  1  At  the  institution 
of  the  Court  ot  Session,  it  is  well 
known  tliat  all  civil  matters  were  in- 
cluded within  its  jurisdiction.  This 
provision  rehcved  the  justiciar  from 
the  severest  half  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  ;  and  the  administration  of  cri- 
minal justice  throughout  the  realm 
became  the  sole  judicial  occupation  of 
him  and  of  his  deputies. 

Another  change  remains  still  to  b& 
noticed  in  the  history  of  this  import- 
ant office.  The  office  of  general  jus- 
ticiar was  not  hereditary  in  those  re- 
mote periods  from  which  we  have 
traced  its  origin,  but,  like  many  other 
of  the  high  feudal  dignities,  it  at 
length,  in  the  progress  of  years,  be- 
came hereditary  in  one  of  the  most 
powerful  families  in  the  kingdom ; 
and,  OS  far  back  as  the  records  of  this 
court  can  be  traced,  we  find  it  an 
acknowledged  privili^e  of  the  house  of  * 

•  inc.  IV.  Pari.  3.  t  8». 
1 18ih  May,  1*91. 
^  Hume's  Comuicnuitci*  vol.  i.  p.  d. 
3  E 


TUdtftJevne. 

supply  the  justician  gene-    been  admii 
isl  for  the  kingdom. 

Wliat  was  the  precise  number  of 
dq)Utiefl  permitted  to  be  name<l  by 
thejustiaar,  at  the  period  when  we 
find  this  office  intrusted  to  Crnla  ;• 
vhether  this  was  limited  at  all,  or  l(^ 
to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
principal,  cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 
As  far  bock  as  the  records  of  justiciary 
reach,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  courts  were 
held  by  the  deputies  of  the  Earl  of 


At  ioren 
early  an  age ;  for  he  had  at  this  titnc 
only  reached  his  twenty^sixlh  year. 
End  of  Sect  ton  I. 
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Argyle ;  and  about  twenty  years  after 
the  appointment  of  Craig,  we  find  a 
statutory  provision,+  by  which  the 
Justice  general  is  commanded  to  create 
eight   deputies,    for    the  holding   of 

'  justice  ayres  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Daring  the  age  of  Craig,  these  depu- 
ties, in  many  cases,  in  virtue  of  their 
commission,  held  the  court  them- 
selves, and  decided  in  criminal  prose- 
cutions upon  their  own  individual  au- 
thority; but  on  other  occasions  of 
higher  difficulty,  or  greater  solemnitf , 
they  appear  to  have  sat  along  with  the 
Justiciar.  The  justice  clerk  was  at  this 
period  possessed  only  of  that  limited 
authority  which  the  name  of  liia  office 
denoted  ;  and  it  is  well  kiiown,  that  it 
Was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  J 
that  this  officer  of  ifie  justiciar's  court 
became  at  kst,  by  a  species  of  gradual 
legal  usurpation,  admitted  as  one  of 

'  the  judges  of  the  justice  court.§ 

We  have  seen  then,  in  the  rapid 
■ketch  which  has  been  above  given, 
the  form  of  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  in  this  country, 
kt  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak, 
and  the  diffijrent  courts  and  the  vn- 

'  Tiotis  judges  to  whom  this  administra- 
tion was  intrusted.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  high  authority  intrusted  to  the 
justice  deputes,  that  no  stronger  proof 
can  be  given  of  the  great  estimation  in 
■which  the  talents  of  Sir  Tliomas  Craig 
■were  held,  than  his  nomination  to  this 
office  so  immediately  after  his  having 

"  A.  D.  156*. 

+  StBi.  1j>87.  e.  88. 

^  By  Kt  of  Privy  Council,  3ith  Noveffl< 
bcr  1063. 

§  By  itot  I6T2.  c  16.  "  the  office  of 
Justice  Depute  is  nippress'd  ;  and  it  is  or- 
der*!!  that  the  criminal  court  shall  consist 
I  of  five  of  lite  Lords  of  Sesbion,  added  to  tlie 
I  Juatiee  ttener«U  and  Justice  Clerk,  of  whom 
tltotiMniei  GcbctkU.  and  in  his  abwnce  the 
Justice  Clerk,  to  be  president ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  these,  any  one  of  their  number, 
dtotaa  by  thenk»elve!i." 


Mft  EDITOS, 

Lteical  Poetry  is  too  little  ctxltivated 
at  present  in  this  country.     I  send 


you  an  Ode  written  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  now  deceased,  which  I  think 
will  bear  a  comparison  witli  Coleridgt't 
Ode  to  the  Departing  Year,  The  au- 
thor had  expected  a  young  lady,  Miu 
EUza  M.  to  breakfast,  who  sent  him  a 
written  apology,  lamenting  with  tesrs 
the  impossibility  of  her  partaking  if 
the  repast.  Such  is  the  subject  of  tlio 
poem.     Yours,  C.  D, 

Ahd  was  the  sorrow  to  profound. 
So  deep  the  anguish  of  despwr 
Which  seised  Eliza's  boiom  fair. 
That  like  a  sudden  &aet  it  bound 
Her  utterance,  and  forbade  to  flow ' 
The  murmuring  eloquence  qt  woe  ? 
And  for  a  BreaUiut  ?— No  I  I  must  not  | 
think 
A  Break&st  o'er  that  heart  oould  so  ] 
vaii, 

Nor,  that  the  lost  delight  to  eat  and  drink 
Could  with  such  pangs  that  spirit 
assail: 
Thouf^  tranced  Fancy  ifaew'd  the  bKe  * 

barr'd  her. 
In  visionary  feast  displaying  all  my  L4rde 

Yet  well  r  know — for  I  beheld, 
(Though  grief,  my  Btomach's  piidei 

feating. 

Forbade  me  then  to  think  of  catj 

I  know — for  I,  with  sorrow  quell'd. 

Sat  gazing  sad,  for  many  an  lioui. 

The  Breakfast  I  might  not  devour  :— > 

I  know,  how,  touchM  with  hopes  unknot 

before, 

Hii  cold  heart  kindling  high  with  i 

wishes, 

Tliat  larder  sent  forth  all  hit  bosomed  i 

His  out-spread  pride,  and  pomp  of  gL 

nous  dishes. 

Still,  still  I  see  it  {  nothing  else  I  con  see. 

While  that  tmparallel'd  Breakfast  floaU  be 

fore  my  fancy. 

I  see  him— yes,  I  recognise  him  ; 
High  *mia  the  scene,  in  kingly  state. 
Towering  from  gigantic  plate. 
Mouth-watering  Fancy  longing  eyes  hifl 
Kingly,  yet  rob'd  but  in  his  own 
Dark  richness  of  deep-glowing  brown. 
The  great  Sirknn  of  Beef! — Augtitt  M 
stands, 
In  his  pure  native  itplimdimr  full  vnty'iH 


I 


K»  kaife UBiiMHt'a  "Sm;  never  mortal 

handc 
U«ve  du*d  his  majetty  of  form  invade. 
For  THZE  be  lirea :  His  deatli-pang  it  will 

sweeten, 
Fintjbr  th£E  to  be  arv'd — first  by  thee 

ta  becAten. 

And  thexe  are  the  Saiuages  !  There  are  the 

Eg«! 
And  there  uie  Chickens  with  dose-fitted  legs! 
And  there  is  a  bottle  of  Brandy ! 
And  there  is  some  of  the  best  Sugar-candy, 
VThich  b  better  than  Sugar  for  Coffee  ! 
There  are  shces  from  good  Ham  cut  otf !  He 
Who  cut  chem  v/as  but  an  indifferent  carrer ! 
He  wanted  the  dclicuce  band  of  a  Barber. 
And  there  is  a  dish 
Butter 'd  over  !  and  Fish, 
Trout  and  Char 
Sleeping  are 
That  (ooooth  ice-like  surface  under  i 

Safe  they  sleep  from  wind  and  weather, 
Into  pieces  chopp'd  asunder. 

To  be  closer  nack'd  together  f 
There  a  Pie  made  of  Teal !  One  of  Widgeons! 
And  there^s  one  of  Veal  roix'd  widi  Pigeons! 
There  is  one  faR  of  Partridges  ! 

There's  an  excellent  cold  Leg  of  Mutton ! 
In  Apples  and  Quinces  that  Tart  rich  is  i 

Those  Ducks  were  but  yesterday  put  on 
Tlie  Spit;    \NTiat  a  savour  breathes  from 
them,  though  cold  '. 
The  fire  that  ptoduc'd  it  in  ashes  is  deep- 
ing. 
Vet  tb«  savour  nirrives :  It  wiU  never  grow 
olil. 
Till  Che  Ducki  their  own  selves  are  the 
worse  for  long  keeping. 
That  Pot's  Currant  Jelly  !  and  that 

la  Raspberry  Jam !  and  that  Honey ! 
And  liiBt  Box  you  see  there,  so  round  and 

so  filkU, 

b  one  that  [  got  for  love,  not  for  money, 
Prom  the  captain  of  a  West  India  ship. 
Who  brings  me  back  something  from  every 
trip, 

Youll  find  it  pack'd  as  full  ot  Sweet- 
Meata  aa  an  Egg  is  ftill  of  meat ; 
An  excellent  treat ! — 
Theri'       '  1.    !  'Tis  frosted  over 

^\  >r  sugar,  bright  and  fair ! 

Thtii.  -  ^  1.  one  !  Yet  dodi  that  black- 

ness  cover 

Tilings  within,  as  rich  as  rare : 
FluDu  are  in  it,  many  a  one. 

That  the  Schoolboy's  darling  are ; 
P«(l  of  Lemon !  Chmamon  ! 
Oh  !  a  thousand  things  unknown. 
Mingling  flavours,  each  outdone 
By  Sue  other,  yet  so  run 
Kadi  into  each,  they  seem  but  one  I 
They  tlic  Sdioolboy's  love  would  share. 
But  that  they  so  blended  are. 
Cake  so  dark  !  Tbou'rt  dear  to  me ; 
Thou  a  Bridal  Cake  might'st  be  ; 
H»pl>y  RHJc,  to  feast  or  tliee  ! 
Yit.!  '        ;t?d  Bride!— .But  happier  He, 

1-  i|iht  than  any  feast  can  make, 
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Tho'  all  these  dainty  disbea  ihert  should  be. 
And  daintier   thou   than   all,   delidous 
Cake  !— 
Far  happier  He,  whose  fond  endeavours 

To  wm  Elixa's  love  success  shall  crown  : 
When  Postboys  bear  the  Bride's  gay  favours. 
Fast  thundering 
Thro'  the  wondering 
Crowds  that  come  out  from  all  comers  of 
the  town ; 
The  ribbands  their  capp'd  heads  adorning. 
Ribbands  fur  brighter  than  the  Morning 
E'er  from  her  wardrobe  brought,  to  deck,    i 
The  head,  and  dangle  down  the  neck         x 
Of  Pb«bus,  that  celestial  diariotecr ! 
When  thro'  the  spring-tide  of  the  year. 
He  with  his  radiant  thong 
tJrges  his  steeds  along,  '-' 

Till  in  the  western  wave  they  Jtccp  theh' 
prone  career. 

But  whither  has  my  Muse  been  carried  ? 
Sweet  maid  !   I  did  snppo«>e  thee  married. 
And  was  beginning  tiiy  Epithalamium  : 
Woe  to  thy  rivals  !  in  ode  thus  shame  1  'em*^ 

Let  Grema  Green  look  didl,  .^ 

For  Bride  so  beautiful  . 

Ne'er  whirl'd  to  her  along  the  great  Nord| 

lload. 
Had'st  thou  a  Ward  of  Chancery  been. 
And  thou  had'st  gone  offto  Gretna  Green, 
Tliat  court  had  cdl  gone  mad,  I  ween. 
The  Chancellor  and  the  Masters  all ; 
And  roimd  about  their  own  Court  Hall 
The  Qressesof  their  powder'dwigshadttrow'd. 
But  what  is  this,  tliat  foaming  white. 
In  the  dear  tumbler  mantles  bright. 
And  overflows  ! — 1  know  it  wdl ; 
Thy  vats  its  foimtains  were,  James  Pell ! 
And  wliat  this  flood  of  deepa  brown. 
Which  a  white  foam  does  also  erawn. 
Less  white  than  snow,  more  white  liutn 

mortar  ? 
Oh,  my  soul  1  can  this  be  Porter  ? 
See  !  see  Beef  Steaks,  and  see  a  Goose, 
Steaming  hot,  and  batli'd  in  juice  I 
There  a  Roast  Pig  uprises  sudden  ! 
And  that's  the  vision  of  a  Pudding  f 
Mighty  Breakfast,  what  dishes  thine  are  ! 
Almost  might'st  thou  seem  a  Dinner, 
But  that  I  see  the  Chocolate  there. 
And  the  tliick-dropping  Cream,  and  the 

Sugar  fair ; 
And,  in  oiJicr  richness  than  tongue  can  utter. 
Plates  of  Crumpet,  and  plates  of  Muffin, 
And  the  hottest  of  RoUs,  with  grease 

enough  in; 
Excellent  all !  and  glorious  stuffing ! 
Aitd  that  etomal  Pair,  dry  Toast,  and  Bread 

and  Butter. 
Oh  .'  strange  are  the  sights  that  are  swim- 
ming b<;ibr<  me ;— . 
Won't  that  fierce  boiling  Water  flow  o'ernu? 
In  its  gUltering  Urn  how  it  raves. 
Beating  its  prison  with  struggling  waves  I 
I  scarcdy  can  think  tiiat  com  will  benumb  it 

e'er, 
Two  hundred  and  twelve  of   Fabnohtit't 

Thcrnionieter. 
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Scotland  enjoyed  very  emuient  advan 


ttges :  Of  these  he  made  aiiiple  proflt, 
tor  we  are  told  by  Baillie,  tliat  hu  sur- 
pMsed  in  his  studies  all  his  youthful 
contrmporaries."  He  was  now  called 
hikck  from  France  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  passed  lawyer  in  the  month 
ot  February  1763,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five.t 

Wc  have  already  observed,  that  the 
jvrifxl  in  which  Craig  received  his 
Munition  was  fVom  the  recent  institu- 
tion of  the  college  of  justice,  one  of 
gredt  importance  in  the  legal  history 
«f  this  country.  The  court,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  adniittetl  advocate, 
was  nearly  o(  the  same  age  as  himself. 
It  ha«l  not  cxistetl  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-five yearsjj  but  it  had  already  pro- 
duced some  meu,  who  by  tlieir  t;dt'nts 
and  knowledge  in  the  laws,  had  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  principles  of  our 
natioiu]  jurisprudence.  Henry  Sin- 
clair, dean  of  Glaspfow,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ross,  nnd  i<a  some  time  pre- 
sident of  the  court,  had  collected  a 
volume  of  decisions,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Frail  itfHes,^  a  title  which, 
for  a  long  time,  was  invariably  adopt- 
ed by  all  our  future  writers  on  ti»c 
subject  of  ^Scottish  law,  and  the  cele- 
brated Sir  James  Balfour  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  Judges,  and  compiled 
(though  ut  a  later  period)  thut  curious 

*  **  Omne  degantiore  literatura  timtos 
progrcssus  fcdt  ut  plerosque  i»|ua]cs  suos 
facuc  aneciret."  liaUl'u.', 

■f  Thig  I'aci  I  find  thus  noticed  in  that 
curioui  MS.  History  of  tlie  Act^  of  Se- 
demnt.  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Pit. 
iniddcn  AlAiuiscript,  is  preserved  in  ihc  ad> 
voc.ile«'  library. 

"  2d  Feb.  neri.  Mr  Thomas  Croige 
(this  is  our  learned  (^rnig)  this  day  was  ad- 
mitted advocat  be  the  Lords,  and  he  made 
I'aith  ut  supra." 

X  It  was  instituted  in  1537,  and  Craig 
posted  in  15fi3. 

§  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  nheiher 
Heory  Sinclair,  the  president,  or  John  Sin- 
clair, nig  brother,  and  who  also  bccJUne  pre- 
sidert  of  the  court,  was  the  author  of  the 
MS.  decisions,  called  Sinclair's  Practicg. 
The  compiler  of  the  MS.  books  of  scdt-mnt 
thinks  it  was  John  Sinclair,  whom  he  deno- 
niinatesa"  Bigot  Papist." 

See  Hatld^i  CiitalogM  Nolen,  p.  2.  note  7, 

Henry  Sinclair,  who  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  fevouriterf  James 
v.,  was,  on  hi»  representation  of  hia  great 
nge  and  infirmities,  and  in  considcrntion  of 
his  having  lerved  the  court  for  twenty-four 
years  past,  permitted  to  come  and  be  ab- 
sent frae  the  Session  as  he  best  pleaisci  and 
UliAks  cxpedienu  lind.  not^  18. 


and  amusing  ticatiso,  which,  uadK-, 
the  name  of  Balfour's  Practicsy  isA»> 
miliar  to  all  who  are  tnqnisitiv<  n- 
gardinp  the  ancient  juris^imdenct  rf 
this  country.  When  Craig,  however, 
returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  its  si> 
tuation  Euch  as  to  deserve  the  compas* 
sion,  and  excite  tlie  patriotic  e&ertioiD, 
of  all  who  loved  their  native  coantry. 
Abroad  it  had  been  hara»ed  and  de- 
populated by  coitstant  wars  with  £ng> 
land  ;*  nt  home,  it  was  weakened  by 
civil  dissensions,  and  its  true  interesu 
sacrificed  to  the  crafl  and  to  the  ambi' 
tion  of  con  tending  nai-lies  in  the  state.! 
The  difGcultics  and  the  raisforttucs  d 
the  young  nnd  beautiful  IMary  had  al< 
ready  begun  ;|  the  regency  was  in 
the  hands  of  Alurray  ;  the  Ijon-besri 
ed  Knox  was  carrying  on,  with 
and  determined  spirit,  tlte  great' 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
people,  Iiflving  thrown  off  the  fettei 
of  the  Romish  sutwrstition,  were  toll 
ready  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ftwli 
and  buoyant  liberty,  to  push  on 
opposite  excesses  of  a  liccnti' 
dom.  The  intrigues  of  the  al 
vindictive,  Elizabeth,  hadalroi 
ed  dissention  in  the  kingdom, 
nobles  and  barons  were  yet  t4>o 

fill  to  be  controlleii  by  the  '        

chinery  of  the  law.  Still,  hoii^a? 
the  Court  of  Session,  so  lately  insti- 
tuted, continued  its  regular  sittings, 
the  forms  of  justice  were  duly  obscrr* 
ed,  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges  re» 
cordixl  with  sufficient  solemnity.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  person  d 
the  sovereign  was  not  safe ;  murdfr 
was  committed  even  in  the  royal 
btT ;  the  judges  of  the  land  wer«j 
sinatcd    by   litigants,^    who 

*  In  1547,  the  English  guioed  ikt  UXit  | 
of  Pinkie ;  Lcith  was  afterwards  bcaep^ 
and  taken,  and  peace  concluded  in  1M9. 

■f-    The   parties   of    Bothwcll,    Muim^i 
Damley,  and  the  queen. 

X  Mary,  who  had  \KtTi  sent  out 
kingdom  to  France,  in  the  1,M>0, 
there  till  the  1361,  when  she  re 
Scotland. 

§  Mr  Robert  Galbraith,  a  Lord  of  S»  ; 
sioD,  was  murdered  in  1543,  by  John  CaN 
keitell  and  his  accoinplices,  on  aeeouBt  (v  ' 
Amotsajrs,  in  his  Crim.  Tnrals,  p.  t&5,)af  I 
some  favour  shewn  to  Sir  VVilliun  Siadiir  ] 
of  Heraiandfton;  and  in  156(t,  Sir 
Balfour,  author  of  tlie  Practicks,  « 
eluded,  by  the  conrpiraton  whoafS 
Rizzio,  in  the  numbi^r  of  persons 
tiiry  intended  should  (ihare  ihe  Uts') 
unfortunate  foreigner.     Uait^i 
GoodaCa  lutroitu.  tc  BalJirur^M  / 
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emsclves  to  be  ti\iured  ;  and  in  tlie 
uiotcr  txu-ts  of  the  kingdom,  every 
ou  became  his  own  lawgiver,  *'  and 
e  best  pword  made  strongesl  argu- 
nt."     This  description  cannot    be 
ttei'  coucluik-d  tlian  in  the  strong 
;]  lingular  Lingtuige  of  Sir  Ridph 
idler,  when  speaking  of  the  state  of 
and  in  the    1543,    twenty  years 
ot«.    "  This  is  the  unreasonableness 
the  people  which  hve  here  in  such 
tly   liberty,    that  they   regard 
God  nor  governor,  nor  yet  jus- 
nor  any  good  policy  doth   take 
■e  among  tliem."*     When  we  com- 
pare the  ^te  of  Scotland  at  this  time 
with  the  nature  and  objects  of  those 
earned  works  which  were  afterwards 
lublished  by  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  we 
all  easily  discover  tliat  the  first  idea 
(  such  works  must  have  l)een  siiggcst- 
(d  to  him  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  he  Uved,  and  the  8itu> 
tion  in  which  he  found  his  native 
untry.     The   licentiousness  of  the 
nobles  and  the  people,  and  the  un- 
iinned  state  of  the  kw,  most  naturally 
ed  Ui»  mind  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of 
collecting  the  laws  of  the  realm  into 
one  great  treatise,  by  which  he  might 
impart   consistency  to   the  decisionF, 
Vfta  stability  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
COUBlry.      The   perpetual    wars   with 
Xnglaudj  and  the  rival  ambition  of  the 
two  countries,   and  tlie  mutual  im- 
poverishment of  wealth  and  of  men 
thence  resulting,  induced  him,  as  the 
;fHend  of  both,  to  point  out  the  expe- 
diency of  a  union  j  to  demonstrate  the 
undoubted  right  of  succession  in  the 
person  of  Jaraes  I.,  and  the  futility  of 
the  iloctrines,  then  pretty  generally 
circulated,  regarding  the  feudal  hom- 
age due  to  England  by  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  His  tour  great  works,  there- 
fore, ou    the    Feudal    Law — on   the 
Cnkm  of  the  Kingdoms — on  llie  Suc- 
fieanon  to  the  Crown — and  on  the  sup- 
noacd  Vassalage  of  Scotland,  arose  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
were  all  directed  to  one  great  end — 
Uie  good  of  his  country. 

On  the  return  of  Craig  from  Paris, 
be  ippearB,  even  at  this  age,  to  have 
brougiit  wttlt  him  the  reputation  of  a 
Icwned  lawyer,  for  after  a  single  year's 


attendance  at  the  bar,  he  was  promot- 
ed, in  the  15t>4,  to  a  situation  of  im- 
portJincc  and  responsibihty,*  the  office 
of  .Tustice-IJepute,  or  the  Depute  ap- 
pointed by  the  Justice-General  of  the 
kingdom,  to  hold  courts  for  the  trial 
of  criminal  cases.  This  was  the  office 
mcluding  those  judicial  duties  which 
are uow  performed  by  the  Justice  Clerk. 
He  is  styled  Justiciarius  Deputatns 
nobilis  et  potentis  Dni  Arcliibaidi  Co- 
mitts  Ergadie  Oni  Campbell  et  Lorne 
Justiciarii  Generalis. 

As  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  period 
when  Craig  was  intrusted  with  a  high 
judicial  situation  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  decuwd 
an  uium[>ortant  digression,  if  I  attempt 
to  present  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of 
legal  administration  in  this  iwuntry 
during  these  early  ages,  and  the  divi- 
sions of  the  higher  as  well  as  the  more 
subordinate  jurisdictions,  a  subject  e- 
qually  important,  whether  we  consider 
our  learned  countryman  as  a  judge  or 
as  an  author. 

The  office  of  Justiciar,  or  as  it  after- 
wards cametobe  called  Justice-General, 
was  one  of  the  higliest  autliority  and  of  ^ 
the  greatest  antiqxiity  in  the  kingdom.^ 
1 1  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  is  found  in 
Scotland  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander I.  and  David  I.t    The  authori- 
ty of  this  office,  which  embraced  the 
decision  both   of  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  was  not  however  concentrated 
in  a  single  person,  for  these  monarcla  ^ 
created  two  justices,  the  one  for  the 
northern,  and  the  other  for  the  south- 
cm  part  of  the  kingdom  ;:|:  and  uiuler  | 
these  offices  a  variety  of  inferior  judges  | 
apiTcar  to  have  enjoyed  a  delegated  and  I 
subordinate  jurisdiction. § 

William  the  Lion  introduced  n 
change  in  the  offices  of  supreme  jus- 
tice, by  appointing  two  Justiciars,  as- 
they  are  then  call^,  the  one  llie  Jus«| 


*  Fmx  for  his  personal  safety  increas- 
ed the  nmoour  of  Sir  Ralph's  Philippic,  for 
he  adds,  "  Tbey  say  I  shall  never  pass  out 
tt  thin  t/ivm  alive  except  they  have  their 
shi|  This  aUudw  to  the  deten- 

tiiiii  \nit\  trading  vcsscU  hy  Henry 

VH1>  ■>'  •■»'  i.jl^. 


"  Amof*  Crim.  TWa/jr.— Curia  lenit  prfi^ 
mo  Aprilis  1  .t6(!  per  Magist  'i'homain  Cr  " 
Justidarutii'Depuiutuni  nobilis  et  poteud 
Dni  ArchibuldiCumitis  Krgiulie  DniCani|; 
bell  et  Liirae  Jitiidciarit  Generalis,  S.  D.  >l 
Regis  ci  Regina-  prescripci?,  recti^  vocati 
ct  curia  affirmata. 

Tried,  Tliuinas  Scott.  Williani  Hatlnvr. 
and  John  Mowbray.  Yair  and  &coU  con* 
deroned  to  be  hanged. 

■f  Chuliners'  Caledoma,  toL  1st,  p.  70 

{  Ibid  ut  tupn. 

§  Caledonia,  Notes  oo  p.  703i  We  : 
tliere  inentiuncd,  bctiideR  t^  King''!i  Judg 
tiio  Judge  of  Ciounr,  the  Juil||;c  of  Bu 


the  Judge  ot  Si;aihcm 


.ilic 


of  IjOthiao,  Justiciarius  Lau- 
lire,  whose  authority  extended  orer 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  two 
Triths  ;  ond  the  other  cnnbracing  with- 
in his  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  proper 
Scollund.  This  same  division  of  juris- 
diction continued  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,*  and  in  the  disas- 
trous suhjugation  of  Scotland  by  Ed- 
ward 1.,  this  able  monarch  intro<luc- 
«d  a  temporary  change,  by  appointing 
two  justices  in  Lothian, f  by  dividing 
the  country  lying  between  the  Fortli 
and  the  eastern  end  of  the  Grampian 
range,  wliich,  in  his  ordinance,  he  calls 
the  mount  between  two  justiciaries, 
while  he  appointed  other  two  judges, 
Under  the  same  name,  and  enjoying 
the  same  authority,  to  preside  over  the 
regions  lying  northward  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains.:):  Scotland,  however, 
800U  recovered  her  independence,  and 
the  ancient  institution  of  a  single  Jus- 

■  ticiary  of  Lothian  was  restored,  along 
with  her  other  native  dignities,  by  her 
king  and  preserver,  Robert  Bruce.§ 
The  latter  institution  of  Edward,  re- 
garding the  four  justiciaries  of  Scot- 
land, who  presided  over  the  regions  to 
ic  north  of  the  Forth,  ||  as  it  appeared 
)  Ixe  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  was 
Continued  by  him  who  was  the  restorer 

"cf  ancient  right. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  during 

'tlie  reign  of  Ilobert  the  Bruce,  the 
Civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  our 
country  was  divided  between  five  dif- 
ferent justiciars;  oJid  it  is  very  pro- 

[  Vible  that  these  justiciars,  at  this  early 

riod,  acted  by  deputies,  who  officiated 
their  absence,  or  presided  in  minor 
■■cases.  This,  however,  cannot  be  af- 
"ilrmcd  on  any  thing  like  certain  histo- 
'  rical  evidence  Although  the  whole 
^>civil  and  criminal  business  of  the  king- 
''dum  was  intrusted  to  the  management 
lliese  justiciars,  the  sovereign  rc- 
'Servc<l  to  himself  the  power  of  deciding 
Causes  in  person  ;  and  in  the  annals  of 
^isarljr   Scottish  history   we   find   this 


•  Gklfrid  dc  Moubray  was  Justiciar  of 
^%colInnd  in  1?{>4.  Chart  of  Glivsgow,  p.  25. 
|i«it«d  in  (^nletlonia. 

+  T)u'M  were  John  del  fslc,  an  English. 
'  man,  4t)d  Adam  Gordon,  a  Sculcliman. 
litjlnfn  I'laiila,  p.  jok  See  also  Iftiik't 
Amiah,  vol.  Ut,  p,  284. 

*  I'lie  two  tirst  JuiiCiciarti  wfrc  WilliAm 
Jc  Ketli  and  William  Inge— the  two  last, 

[ Hcvnald  de  Chenc  and  Roger  de  Vaux, 
^  A.  D.  I3(k;. 
j)  Clmhnerii'  Caled.  vol.  1st,  p.  707- 


powernot unfrequently exercised,'  In 

the  courts  of  justice  ayre,  us  '!'—  ir- 
denomuiated,  held  by  thcfi< 
judges,  as  well  as  in  th"  '"^ 
of  other  inferior  officer  is 

sheriffs,  ajid  bailies  of  bu  ^ 
ronies,  causes  of  importance 
have  been  determined  by  th; 
of  an  assize  or  an  in^juest ;  a  mode  d 
legal  decision  which  we  can  discern  ss 
early   as   the  reign   of   ^\1Iliani  the 
Lion.t  The  ntimbcr  of  jurymen  sura- 
moned  on  the  inquest  was  tl, 
and  although   it  cannot  hv 
with  historical  certainty,  it  i~ 
that,  even  at  this  early  j>< 
opinion  of  the  majoritv  dt'ciuuu  liii; 
cause,  and  that  unanimity  was  not  re- 
quired. § 

The  different  judges  to  whom  tlie 
administration  of  justice  was  in  these 
early  periods  intrusted,  appear  to  have 
been,  first,  the  high  justiciars  of  the 

*  Haile's  Anuals,  vol.  i.  p^  18S.  wboi 
we  find  that  ounual  courts  were  held  try 
Alexander  IK.  1285. 

-f-  In  1124  we  find  an  in<|iicst  fcprx'inleJ, 
condfting  of  twelve 
constable  Richard  di 
dispute    rcgurding    tiir    p 
King's  forest,  between  da- 
rose  anil  tlie  men  of  Wedid-L, ... ....  ,....^^..„ 

of  King  William.     ChtUmtrt"   Cakdoirtu, 
vol.  i  p.  752. 

In  1309  there  was  an  inqueit  held  befon 
Robert  de  Keth,  one  uf  tiie  justiciaries  ap> 
pointed  by  Edward  to  settle  a  duipute  be> 
twccn  the  abbot  of  I^indores  and  the  but- 
gesses  of  Newbiu-gh.  One  of  the  jurymen 
is  challenged  and  removed,  because  he  WM 
a  servant  of  the  abbot.     Ibid,  ut  tttprn^ 

The  sheriff  of  Banffshire  sunm 
inquest  at  Aberdeen  in  14.57,  ai 
the  same  mode  of  decision  i«  ado)Ji<.^i  u,  .->[ 
Patrick  Hepburn,  sheriii'  of  Berwickihite. 
Chahnirs,  p.  75,'J.  (n) 

:^  In  a  rollcction  entided  **  Auld  Lawes 
be  the  Kingi.<)  of  Scotland,"  printed  at  ifae 
end  of  Balfour's  Practicks,  evidently  of  b 
much  later  origin  than  is  there  pretiindtd 
(for  they  are  ascribed  to  Kcnnftli   uKn  ,-,,nl.l 
not  have  possibly  been  r) 
find,  "  All  personcD  suspiLi 
sail  suffer  the  inqueiit  of  scvio,  TiL 
threttcnc,  or  fyflcene  wise   men. 
furth,  in  odd  number." 

^  It  i$  at  least  certain,  that  u: 
tlic  assize  was  not  retiuiretl  itt  a 
period,  in  the  15.^4.    Set 
liilis,  p.  238,.  c,  xi.      Ih 

<«)     The    fi*qTienl  •  quota r!(ifir= 
Cliahners'  (^alcdontn  will 
1  am  indeljteil  to  flie  restiir 
■  '  ''■''■     '  '       .  '        .  'U'ltt  wttrer. 


Life  of  Sir  Thomas 

\)m,  along  with   their  different 

itje«i,  anJ  the  gherifFs,  ajj  in-stitu- 

as  old  as  David  I.  although  not 

lught  to  perfection  till  a  much  later 

All  the  tiobles  enjoyed,  under 

savage   state   of   feudal   hherty 

icb  then  reigned  in  Scotland,  the 

of  holding  their  own  court,  and 

ig  causes  relating  to  their  own 

In  the  towns  and  burghs, 

\  provosts  and  the  bailies  of  regoJity 

a^  a  court  for  the  deteinninatioQ 

those  disputes,  or  the  punishment 

those   crimes,   which  had   arisen, 

Bt  their  own  citizens.    An  appeal 

flroni  all  these  different  tribunals 

the   p(urliaiaent.t     This    was,   of 

the  coiurt  of  last  resort ;  hut 

B  to  the  cause  being  appealeil 

the   decision   of   parhament,    the 

Itiable  privilege  of  appeal  was  divided 

inferior    tribunals.     In   the 

court,  if  any  party  conceived  the 

was  unjust,  appeal  lay  to  the 

of  Ae  burgh.     The  only  condi- 

■eems  to  have  been,  that  appeal 

be  made  at  the  moment,  and,  in 

strong  and   singular  language  of 

times,  "  or  he  stirs  his  taes  quhere 

heill  stude  ;:^  that  is,   before  he 

r^und  to  go  out  of  court.     From 

burgh  court  the  appeal  lay  next 

the  court  of  the  sheriff ;  from  the 

iffs  court  to  the  justice  court,  or 

of  the  justiciar;  ''  and  sua  frae 

irt  to  court,  he  degries  ascendand 

the  held  court  of  all,  that  is  the 

rliament."    In  the  time,  of  Robert 

•§  we  find  that  justice  ayres  are 

ited  to  be  held  upon  the  south 

and  north  side  of  the  water  of 

k>  and  that  in  each  sheriffdom  of 

jiirifldiction,   twice  in  the  year. 

See  Reg.  Majest.   Moncr  of  Baions 
iitB,  c-  4T. 
TIm  office  of  clmncellot  was  as  aacient 
i  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  in  the  1 120- 
the  later  periods,    and  in  the  rdgn  of 
po«r«T  and  limits  are  most  dis- 
ked ;*  but  these  axe  very  tnilefi- 
er   the    earlier   reigns  of   Kobert 
and  his  piedecesMiTs  on  the  Scotli&h 
There  can  be  litde  doubt,  how- 
r,  Uiat  the  diancdlor  ints,   in  thc»e  pe- 
tlie  penoD  of  the   highest  judicial 
Direr  and  dignity  in  the  notion. 
X  Reg.  Miyett.  pp.  lOik  105 ;  Maoer  of 
laron  CourtlL 
§  sue  Bobert  III.  c  3a 

*  See   the   curious  work  of  8ir  JameH 
l^four.    "  Ordtiur  of  the  ChanccUarie," 

Vot.  U. 


Craig  of  Riccarion.  39S, 

By  a  statute  of  James  IT.  it  is  more- 
over provided,  that  not  only  the  king's 
justice,  but  the  lords  of  the  regalities, 
and  also  the  king's  bailies  in  his  regals, 
should  hold  their  justice  ayres  twice 
every  year,  "  universallie  in  all  parts 
of  this  reahn,  anes  on  the  grasse,  and 
anea  on  the  comes."*  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  another  clause  in  this 
same  act,  that  in  causes  of  great  so- 
lemnity and  moment,  the  sovereign 
presided  in  this  court  in  person  ;  and 
we  find  it  provided,  in  cases  nut  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  the  monarch, 
and  "  quhair  it  does  not  seem  speede- 
ful  that  he  move  his  maist  noble  per- 
son," that  by  the  advice  of  his  council 
such  persons  shall  be  sent  or  deputed, 
as  "  speedful  for  the  time  and  the 
coimtries  they  pass  to."  Such  is  the 
first  statutory  record  regarding  the 
appointment  of  deputies  to  the  justi- 
ciar.t 

Previous  to  the  institution  of  the 
present  Court  of  Session,  and  after  th? 
formation  of  the  civil  court  bearing 
the  same  name  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  Court  of  Daily  Council  by  Jaiaes 
IV,,  the  office  of  general  justiciar  em> 
braced,  as  in  much  earlier  periods,  t 
most  extensive  jurisdiction  in  dvil,  aa 
well  as  in  criminal  cases ;  for  neither 
the  Session  of  the  first  James,  nor  tlie 
Court  of  Daily  Council,  possessed  the 
power  of  decision  in  any  matter  of 
heritable  right.;};  At  the  institution 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  it  is  well 
known  that  all  civil  matters  were  iiw 
cluded  within  its  jurisdiction.  This 
provision  reheved  the  justiciar  from 
the  severest  half  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  ;  and  the  administration  of  cri- 
minal justice  throughout  the  realm 
became  the  sole  judicial  occupation  of 
him  and  of  his  deputies. 

Another  change  remains  still  to  l>e 
noticed  in  the  liistory  of  this  import- 
ant office.  The  office  of  general  jus- 
ticiar was  not  hereditary  in  those  re- 
mote periods  from  which  we  have 
traced  its  origin,  but,  hke  many  other 
of  the  high  feudal  dignities,  it  at 
length,  in  the  progress  of  years,  be- 
came hereditary  in  one  of  the  most 
poweriul  famihes  in  the  kingdom ; 
and,  us  far  bade  as  the  records  of  this 
court  can  be  traced,  we  find  it  an 
acknowledged  privilege  of  the  house  of 

•  J»c  IV.  Pari  3,  c  29. 
1 18th  May.  1491. 
X  Uiuuc't  C'oinuienUuuii*  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
3  E 


TEIBEB  WRITTEN 

OK 

iTllE  FIFTH  or  NOVEMBEK  18IT. 

Oh  weep,  unbftppy  Realm  ! — wetp  on  ! 
Weep  tUl  thy  heart  drop  tears  of  blood  ! 
The  Liffht,  the  Suy,  flie  Aik  it  gone, 
Th&t  might  h*TC  saved  thee  in  the  Flood. 

The  Wateri  art  anund  thee.     Weep — 
But  struggle  not — thj  doom  ta  cast : 
Heaven  «aw  thee  lie  in  guilty  sleep. 
And  struck  thee  to  the  souL— 'Tu  past ! 


A  HEBREW  HILODT. 

Bg  Ae  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

1, 

f  •    MW  y«  the  rose  of  the  East, 

In  the  vallej  of  Slioron  thfU  grows  ? 

lye  daughters  of  Judah,  how  blest 
To  breatlic  in  the  sweeu  of  my  rose ! 
Dme,  tell  me  if  yet  she's  at  rest 
In  her  couch  with  the  lilies  inwove ; 

^Dr  if  wantons  the  breeze  with  her  breast, 

\^    For  my  heart  it  is  sick  for  my  love, 

charge  you,  ye  TiTgins  unveird, 
TfaM  stray  'moDg  the  sycamore  trees, 
By  die  roes  aad  the  hinds  of  die  fteld, 
ThMt  ye  vtA»  Dot  my  lore  tiD  ihe  please 
The  garden  with  flowers  it  in  blow, 
Aad  roses  onnumber'd  are  there  ; 
^Tben  teQ  bow  thy  love  we  shall  know. 
For  the  daugbten  of  Ziga  are  fair  ?" 
3. 
^A  bed  of  firankincense  her  cheek. 

And  wreath  of  sweet  myrrh  is  her  hand  ; 
ler  cy«  the  bright  gem  that  they  seek 

By  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  land ; 
Icr  smile  from  the  morning  she  wins ; 
Her  teeth  are  the  Iambs  on  the  hill ; 
[fler  breasts  two  young  roes  that  are  twins, 
And  feed  on  the  vallies  at  wilL 

f  As  the  cedar  'mong  trees  of  the  wood. 
As  the  Hly  'mid  shrubs  of  the  heath, 
'  As  the  tower  of  Daraaacus  that  stood 
Overlooking  the  hamlets  beneath ; 
As  the  moon  that  in  glory  we  see 

'Mid  the  smn  and  the  planeta  above,— > 
Svcn  80  anong  women  is  she. 
And  my  bosom  is  ravished  with  love  ! 

6. 
Betutn  wjdi  the  evening  star, 

And  OUT  couch  on  Amana  shall  be ; 
From  Shitutr  and  Hermon  afar 
Thou  the  mountains  of  leupuds  shall  sec. 
^O,  Sbulaiaite*  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Where  the  olive  overshadows  the  land  ; 
J^s  ibe  nx  of  the  desert  make  haste, 
Foi  the  singing  of  birds  a  at  band ! 
I 


OK  SOME  CALUairiBS  AQAtVVt  TUS 
DEAD. 

UVL  EDITOR, 

It  caunot  have  escaped  tbe  obMrvaim 
of  your  readers,  that  niost  of  thoae  m* 
thors  of  our  day,  who  write  on  the 
principles  of  what  is  called  the  Evan* 
gelicol  Party  in  the  Churdi  of  Eng* 
bnd,  indulge  tlieniselves  in  a  very  un- 
justifiable sort  of  abuse  in  speaking  of 
the  characters  of  those  who  do  not  be* 
long  to  their  own  sect.  A  man  mif 
he  as  virtuous,  and  even  as  orthodox 
as  he  will,  all  this  wQl  avail  him  u<h 
thing,  unless  lie  b«  also  one  uf  those 
monopolizing  religionists,  who  couad* 
er  all  their  fellow- men  as  the  dust, 
and  themselves  as  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
It  was  very  well  while  this  apedes  of 
warfare  was  contined  to  the  obscure 
partisans  of  the  Evangelical  and  Mis> 
sionary  Magazines,  the  Rowland  Hills, 
and  other  raving  enthusiasts  of  the 
mob.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  ab- 
surdities of  these  shallow  devotees 
seem  now  to  be  atlopted  by  some  of 
whom  better  things  might  have  been 
expected  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  na 
longer  possible  to  treat  with  silent  con- 
tempt abuse  which  is  poured  out  oa 
the  good  and  the  great  of  other  times, 
not  by  vulgar  blockheads  alone,  who 
know  no  better,  but  by  men  of  such. 
attainments  as  Wiiberforce  and  Fos* 
tex.  These  respectable  men  may 
both  rest  well  assured,  that  the  mosC 
noisy  of  their  admirers  does  not  hoI4 
their  general  character  in  higher  esteeui 
Uian  myself ;  but  it  is  nut  the  port 
true  irieiuhihip  to  witness  in  silelUM 
the  errors  of  those  We  love. 

The  malevolence  with  which  Mi 
Wiiberforce  has  permitted  himself 
assault  the  good  name  of  Dr  llobert- 
son,  tile  historian,  gave  roe,  at  the  timi 
when  his  "  View"  was  first  pubhsh- 
ed,  the  sincerest  pain.  I  wonder  thai 
no  Scotsman  has  as  yet  come  forward 
to  defend  his  illustrious  countrymi 
firom  the  attacks  of  so  formidable 
assailant.  Had  the  venerable  Dr  Ers-* 
kine  been  atill  alive,  he  would  uol 
have  stood  by  and  listened  while  the 
fame  of  one  who  diflered  in  many 
things  from  himself,  but  whose  gcn< 
cral  worth  he  most  fully  appreciatedi 
was  blown  upon  by  tnc  breath  oj 
such  nnmeriteii  scundal.  But  I  shol] 
leave  this  to  some  of  your  own  comi 
Iryiiicn,   who,  I  doubl  not,   will  yet 

besitir  ihcuieclvcb  iit  such  a  cause.    It 
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is  the  busiacss  of  every  just  man,  bat 
the  obli^tion  lied  in  the  tint  instance 
most  unquestionably  upon  them. 

The  conduct  of  Mr  Foster  appears 
ionM  8(iU  moK  n^prehi^niuble.  The 
ohIv  mmfbrt  is,  tlutt  it  is  atill  inorr 
MUb.  This  able  writer  bat  devoted 
on*  of  bia  essays  to  sht-w  that  n-ange- 
ticat  rttigiim  hus  at  all  times  been  des> 
piwd  by  men  of  taste  and  genius.  A 
gUMt  essential  benefit  be  certainly 
would  htve  conferred  on  va,  bod  be 
bDen  in  fortunate  as  to  make  out  bis 
poinL  Two  of  our  own  great  au- 
tiiara,  frhose  religion  be  sct-nis  to  hold 
In  tbe  highest  contempt,  arc 
wImoI  tmnk  ye? Hunie  and  Gib- 
ben  ? Pope  and  ilolingbroke  ? 

Pirtefitley  and  Lindsay  ? — No,  no,  Jo- 
scfB  Ajddison  and  Samuel  John- 
aow  1     a    precious    discovery    truly ! 
When  tbe  name  of  Mr  John  Foster 
littll  be  entirely  forgotten,  when  the 
CSniBtian  Observer,  and    the  Ecleodc 
Baview,  and  the  two  volunied  of  cle- 
ver sways,  shall  have  perished,  and 
kfl  not  even  one  rehc  in  the  pastry 
ttok'a  or  the  snufip-^shop  ;    when  tlie 
Society  shall  have  ceased  to  send 
books,  and  the  Missionary  S(^ 
to  send  forth    baptists,   justice 
be  done  by  future  generations  to 
!  £utli  and  the  practice  of  those  il- 
)us  Cbrisiians  whom  this  inge- 
Methodist  has  the  audacity  to 
3iae.      It  is  pity  when  the  soldier 
not  know  iiis  comrade  from  his 
aj;    but  it   is   most   lamentable 
n  he  paints  bis  weapon  against  his 
officers  in  the  dark.     Joaeph  Ad^ 
and  Samuel  Johnson  were  botli 
man    who   occupied,   while   alive,  a 
r  place  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
n  eitner  Mr  Wilberforce  or  Mr  Foe- 
lu^ed  ever  expect  to  hold.     Each 
tiout  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
iaed  with  all  his  strength  the 
t  of  pure  morality  and  orthodox  re- 
in the  &ce  of  infidelity,  sup- 
by  far   abler  cbampionK  than 
whidi  the  present  age  can  bou.st ; 
each  bos  bequeathed  to   posterity 
^WTitings,  in    wliich  there   occurs  no 
^Uoc  that  a  good  uitiu  would  wish  to 
ibi*t  j^lhoir  example  has  always  been 
blield  up  to  youth  as  the  best  model  of 
f  imitation,  and  the  gravest  of  British 
\  divines  have  ever  recommended  tlieir 
I  works  as  the  t«utit;)ins  of  consistent 
[▼irtuc  and  rational    piety.      And  yet 
these  men  ure  iir.ATntNs  in  Uie  opi- 
lion  of  Mr  Jt^hiv  Foster!    It'  tnJs 
Vol.  II. 


num's  mind  be  of  nidi  a  melancholy 
fomtation,  that  he  is  incapable  of 
any  reverence  for  genius,  at  least  he 
might  preserve  some  appearance  of  re- 
spect for  the  character  of  the  dead. 
We  can  with  difficulty  excuse  a  pert, 
declaimer  &>t  reviling  his  illustriow/ 
contemporaries,  but  we  loath  and  abn' 
bor  the  insolence  of  that  frothy  up- 
start who  would  make  his  gume  of 
them  who  have  gone  to  render  their 
account.  An  ancient  critic  has  ob- 
served, that  "  when  we  speak  we 
should  attend  to  three  things,  first, 
Wlwt  we  speak  about ;  secondly.  To 
whom  we  speak  ,■  and  thirdly.  Who 
we  are  that  spoalu"  Mr  Fosttr  should 
consider  before  he  writes  again  con- 
cerning Addison  and  Johnson,  who 
they  are,  what  tlie  public  is,  and  who 
Mr  John  Foster  ia,  not  in  his  own 
eyes,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  '^  'The  Eclectic  Review,"  and 
"  The  Essays,"  do  not  stand  in  mostliM 
brariea  upon  the  same  shelf  with  '*  The 
SiHJctator,"  and  *•  the  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  and  "  Raa« 
selas ;''  nor  has  tlie  piety  of  Mr  Fos- 
ter, however  sincere,  as  yet  embodied 
itself  in  any  productions  which  can  be 
compared  with  the  .awftU  sublimity  of 
the  "  Prayers"  of  Johnson. 

But  surely,  if  Mr  Foster  was  resotv* 
ed  to  abuse  the  memory  of  thesa  oui- 
nent  Christians,  it  at  least  behoved 
him  to  bring  tbrward  some  plausible 
arguments  and  fkcts  in  deflence  of  the 
novelties  of  his  opinions.  What  then 
will  be  thought  of  his  judgment,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  his  justice,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  main  argument  which 
he  alleges  is  this,  tliat  we  h;ive  no  evi- 
dence of  these  men  having  delighted 
in  reiigious  cunveruUion.  ?  No,  bruly  j 
conversation  must  be  adapted  to  those 
with  whom  we  converse.  Addison 
did  not  go  into  the  company  of  Pope, 
nor  Johnson  into  that  of  Garrick,  with 
a  new  number  of  tlie  "  periodic«l.'| 
accounts,"  or  a  subECription-pap 
for  "  peuny-a-wcek  societies,"  in 
pocket.  I'hese  great  men  spent  their  I 
days  in  writing  books,  which  wilt] 
never  die,  in  tbe  cause  cf  religion  an4j 
virtue,  and  they  thought  themaalveflj 
well  entitled  to  unbend  in  the  e* 
ings  over  topics  less  important.  Then 
faith  was  too  serions  a  thiiif;  to  be  i 
cussed  over  the  clarei  -'h,  nm^ 

the  "  jmouch"  of  t\u  ll 

did  not  spiritualize  every  tiling  afleiRj 
tlic  fa&hiou  of  some  modern  apostl 
3F 
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Tbey  could  snutke  a  pipo  without 
"  seeing  an  emblem  of  devout  uspin- 
tioas  iu  ibe  ascending  tumes."  Thej 
Duld  cmpiy  a  glass  without  renurk- 
ag  that  it  is  "  an  excellent  type  of 
^agile  humiinity."  They  could  enjoy 
good  things  of  this  lite  without 
sing  sight  of  the  life  that  is  to  cotne. 
Hicy  were  Christians,  but  they  did 
lot  cant. 

When  WUberforce  and  Foster  al- 
»w  themselves  to  deny  the  Christian- 
ity of  Addison^  Johnson,  and  Kobcrt- 
w,  it  is  nut  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
Ithers  of  the  party  should  hold  them- 
elves  entitled   to   use  any  language 
ley  please  in   discussing  the  chnrac- 
^ters  of  uckuowlcdgtd  unbelievers.  But 
ircly  some  httle  appearance  of  deli- 
icy  should  be  kept  up  in  relation  to 
llthuse  whose   unbelief  was   not  tlieir 
lultj  but  their  misfortune.    I)r  Olin- 
JU8  Gregory  of  the   Hoyol  MiUtary 
Lcademy,  Woolwich,  is  a  very  weJl- 
ttt0eaning  man,  who  has  compiled,  from 
'le  great  works  in  defence  of  our  reli- 
jion,  the  materials  of  two  volumes  of 
^"   Letters  to  a  Friend  on    the   Evi- 
leacea,    Doctrines,    and    Duties,    of 
ItChristianity," — ^a  popular,  and,  I  dare 
iiy,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  innocent 
Mbook.     It  is  no  reproach  of  this  work 
[■to  say,  that  it  is  evidently  ad  caphim 
hvulei.     The  author  meant  to  do  good, 
|.sna  he,  of  course,    chose  to  (iddress 
-"himself  to  those  who  were  most  likely 
[40  listen  to  him.     But   Dr  Olinthus 
(•Gregory  might  certainly  have  done  nil 
^^at  it  was  necessary  for  him   to  do, 
'Without  stepping  out  of  his  way  to 
prove  that  "  Socrates  was  addicted  to 
ibrnicatiou," — I  sliould  rather  say,  to 
t Attempt  to  prove  it,  lor  most  assuredly 
)ie  has  failed  miserably  in  his  endea- 
,  Totir ;  and  the  pure  character  of  that 
[  JDOst  modest  of  Greek  sages  remains 
,  rxactly  what  it  was  before  it  excited 
the  splenetic  abuse  of  this  devout  lay- 
man, and  his  friend  the  Eclectic  lle- 
▼icwcr,  whom  he  quotes.     That  So- 
I  crates  admired  the  beautiful  form  of 
Theodota,  and  tliat  Theo<lota  exposed 
her  person  as  a  model  to  a  painter, 
I  are  two  IkclJi  which  could  have  excited 
no  displeasure,  except  in  the  breast  of 
I A  morose  and  sidky  .Methodist,   who 
hoJB  no  eyes  for  the  lovehness  of  tia- 
[ture,  and  no  perception  or  tt-eling  for 
\  the  wonders  of  art.     I'he  conversation 
[which  Socrates  held  with  this  beauti- 
ful female  was,  as  all  who  can  rend  it 
must  perceive,  a  mere  ettusion  of  good- 
humoured  pleasantry  ;  and  the  ignor- 
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ance  of  that  obtuse  '!'—■•"■  -'•- 
8CC8,  in  the  sjwrtive  .; 
sage,  a  serious  defence  oi  w<..,^ut..i, ,, 
is  so  contemptible,  that  it  is  no  won- 
der it  has  as  yet  escaped  all  obwm- 
tion.  But  before  Dr  Gregory  pre- 
sumes to  meddle  with  Socrates  agiUB, 
he  is  to  learn,  that  the  first  fathmof 
<mr  Chri»itian  faith  did  not  scruplo  to 
say  that  "  he  was  a  ("lulstiitn  bcfon 
the  time,"  •  and  that  "  God  seems  to 
have  raised  up  Socrates  as  a  harbinger 
of  Jesus  among  the  Gentiles."  t — Mr 
Editor,  your  obedient  servant, 

RUTIID*. 
Cambridge,  Dfc.^tt,  1817. 


B^MARKS    ON  MANDBVILIE. 
MR  EDITOR, 

The  Review,  in  your  Magazine  forlmt 
month,  of  3Ir  Godwin's  recently  pub- 
lished novel  of  Mandeville,  is  WTitten 
with  ability,  and  ita  general  princi- 
ples seem  extremely  just ;  if  it  shall 
be  thought  (as  I  confess  I  think  it) , 
much  too  encomiastic,  one  may  pardon 
that  error,  from  its  being  on  trie  good- 
natured  side,  and  allow  it  that  de^*e 
of  value  which  attaches  to  any  thing 
rare  or  uncommon,  which,  in  modem 
reviews,  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  the 
language  of  encomium. 

Amongst  the  hterary  improvements 
of  the  present  time,  none  is  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  novel.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  illustrious  au- 
thors, such  as  Fielding,  JiicM/jrdson, 
and  Smollett,  who  may  be  looked  up- 
on as  the  classics  of  novel  writing,  an<i 
ranked  with  the  fathers  of  fiction  in 
ancient  times,  with  Homer,  Euri- 
pedes,  and  Aristophanes,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  that  species  of  conapfr- 
sition  had  been  degraded,  by  falling: 
into  very  inferior  hands,  whom  th« 
scanty  encouragement  of  circulating 
libraries  hud  set  to  work,  like  the  jour-^ 
neyraen  of  some  common  trade,  I9 
protluce  stories  of  the  most  hackneyed 
kind,  told  in  language  sometimes  vul- 
gar, and  sometimes  affectetl,  which 
were  the  delight  only  of  the  boarding*] 
school,  and  were  not  always  as  harm 
less  as  they  were  dull. 

Latterly    this   department   of  lite 

*  St  Augustine.    "  ChristLmus  quodaui. 
inodo  ante  tempus  fuit  Socrates." 

•f  *'  'O  0t^  iifiMt  rtf  ivnfKrrr  fTtftrmi 

Tm  ttttn."    St  Greg,  Nftzian2en. 
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hire  has  assumed  a  very  superior 
yie  ;  and  uuder  the  guidance  both  of 
ale  and  female  genius,  has  risen  to 
s  rank  in  the  world  of  letters,  little, 
if  at  all  inferior  to  the  most  dignified 
roductions  ofscbolurs  and  poets.   Nor 
oes  there  seem,  in  the  nature  of  that 
of  composition,  any  reason  why 
place  should  not  be  assigned  it. 
sowl  is  the  epic  of  comedy,  or 
I  should  rather  say,  the  epic 
inary  life.    Its  range  is  among 
:ons  OS  well  as  the  manners  of 
and  a  skilful  delineation  of  these, 
walk  which  can  be  understood  as 
as  judged  by  every  one  of  a  tole- 
rably liberal  education,  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  uo  mean  place  in  the  ranks  of 
literature. 

It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that 
novels  left  the  common  track  of  stories 
of  sentiment,  or  of  manners,  to  become 
delineations  of  rluinidcr.  In  this 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  an  au- 
tlior  who  began  to  write  not  more  than 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  gave  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  a  novel  purely 
of  character,  with  no  more  story  than 
was  contained  in  a  sort  of  journal  of 
the  private  life  of  a  Man  of  Keeling, 
interspersed  with littleincidents,  which 
served  to  develope  that  character. 

The  preseut  work  of  Jlr  Godwin  is 
of  this  kind,  a  novel  of  character  ;  of 
character  of  a  very  peculiar  sort,  led 
through  a  tew  scenes  of  interest,  chief- 
they  relate  and  serve  to  unfold 
disposition  of  the  princi- 
wliose  story,  if  it  can  be 
called  by  that  name,  is  merely  tlie  de- 
velopement  of  a  pecuhar  construction 
of  tnind,  deriving  from  every  cir- 
cumstance in  which  it  is  placed  the 
a<nirces  of  enjoyment  or  misery,  cre- 
ated by  that  riding  disposition,  the 
first  indeed  only  in  transient  gleams, 
the  latter  in  uniform  and  almost  un- 
broken darkness.  The  Man  of  Feci- 
htg  aud  MaiuleinlU  are  almost  the  An- 
tipodes of  one  another ;  but,  I  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  energy 
of  Air  Godwin,  and  the  superior  vi- 
gour, botli  of  idea  and  of  language, 
L  which  he  possesses,  there  are  few  rea- 
B  ders  who  will  not  rise  from  the  i>cru- 
H  sal  of  the  other  novel  with  mucli  great- 
H  er  satistaction.  Whatever  defect  ihey 
^t  may  have  found  in  the  progress  of  the 
*^  little  volume  in  question,  they  will 
I  feel  a  certain  tender  deliglit  at  its  close, 
K  and  sit  over  the  grave  of  Harlnif  with 
H  every  better  feeling  strengthened  and 
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con&nned,  every  wilder  passion  lulled 
to  repose,  amidst  an  air  that  breathes 
the  inspiration  of  benevolence  and  vir> 
tue. 

Vour  correspondent,   in    your  last') 
Number,  haa  given  a  very  distinct  alv*  ^ 
stract  of  the  story  or  narrative  of  thia'< 
novel,  80  that  I  need  not  take  up  thel 
time  of  your  readers,  or  the  columns  \ 
of  your  Magazine,  by  a  repetition  of 
that  abstract.     The  leading  principlft'l 
uf  the  book  is  to  exhibit  the  overpower^i 
ing  passion  of  hatred,  particidarly  ia4 
a  highly  susceptible  mind.    In  this  the 
resemblance  to  Miss  Jiaillk-'n  Drama,* 
founded  on  that  passion,  is  so  striking,^ 
that  the  author  has  thought  proper  to^ 
mention  it  in  liis  preface;  but  he  ha»' 
carried,  we  will  not  say  his  imitation^^ 
but  the  resemblance  of  his  story,  tm^ 
that  of  Dv  MouiJ'ort,   much  beyond] 
the  model    (and   that  model   was  m\ 
pretty  strong  one)   of  tlic   tragedy^ 
There  is  less  motive  or  ground  for  tk 
direful  passion  in  Mandevilie,  than  foi 
that  of  the  Hero  of  Aliss  Baillie's  playj 
inadequate  as  that  motive  apj)ears  inl 
the  tragedy.     The  He fujof- Companion, 
against  whom  he  conceives  this   ira« 
placable  animosity,   is  so  gentle  aud 
amiable  iu  liis  tem])er  and  disposition, 
and  exerts  that  disposition  so  uniform- 
ly in  favour  of  Mandevilie,  that  it  is 
a   liardly   supposeable  deviation  trotn 
the  general  principles  of  virtue  with, 
which   Mr  Godwin  invests  him, 
indulge  the  causeless  and  inexplicahla 
hatred,  the  savage  desire  of  reveng 
(if  revenge  it  can  be  termed  which 
not  excited  by  injury),  which,  £rom 
the  earliest  period  of  his  life,  he  con- 
ceives ugoinst  Clifflird.      Nor  is  hi 
conduct,  under  tiie  influence  of  thi 
passion,  less  improbable  than  his  ori« 
ginal  conception  and  indulgence  of  it ; 
and  when  at  last  he  is  brought  to  tile 
very  aenie  of  rage  and  thirst  of  ven- 
geance   against   this  excellent  young  < 
man,  the  means  he  employs  agains 
hira,  now  the  husband  of  his  sister,' 
by  hiring  a  parly  of  dragoons,  wlio 
make  no  objection  to  tike  scheme,  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  otf  the  bride, 
prepared  to  accomplish  it  even  by  the 
murder  of  the  bridegroom,  are  alt 
gether  so  void  of  probabihtj  as  we 
as  principle,  that  we  are  obliged 
impute  the  attempt  to  tliat  derang 
ment  of  intellect  to  which  Mandevilie 
is  occasionally  subject,  but  must  di- 
gest,   as  well  as  we  can,  the  absur- 
dity of  supposing  that  Ids  accomphces 
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(ookbere  of  aU  men  motrt  unkkeljr  to 
«ii0ia«  in  such  an  enterprise)  would 
g»  twhldly,  and  without  mj  nlnb' 
tmee,  into  his  plan. 

Not  does  there  a]ipeiir  more  of  na- 
tare  in  the  delineutiou  of  the  prin- 
eipftl  character,  than  probability  in  the 
details  of  the  narratifc.  That  cha- 
raotCT  is  drawn  witli  such  inconsistent 
qualities  as  can  hardly  be  fium>o9cd  to 
exist  in  the  same  individual — virtue, 
generosity,  and  compaasJon,  mixed 
with  exactly  the  opposite  defects ;  a- 
bility  chequered  with  weakness,  and 
acute  obserration  with  the  greatest 
want  of  discernment.  I  tun  swore, 
that  a  mixture  and  variableness  of 
eharacter  is  common  in  real  lite  ;  but 
the  changes  are  produced  by  adequate 
motives,  and  the  orij^nal  colour  of  the 
mind  is  pre9erve«l  amidst  the  shades 
that  sometimes  obscure  it.  Mande- 
▼iOe  is  an  anomalous  sort  of  being,  and 
that  anomaly  is  of  a  kind  that  hurts 
our  feelings  as  mnch  as  it  exceeds  our 
belief. 

Mandeville  is  the  creature  of  meta« 
physical  sentiment ;  and  indeed  every 
p^e  of  the  book  in  filled  with  meta- 
physics, which  are  not  always  just,  and 
often  obscure  plain  truths  by  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  meant  to  be  conveyed.  The  re- 
flections, numerous  beyond  all  Inti- 
mate proportion,  are  often  truisms  in 
diiguise,  bat  their  masquerade  dress 

'  luTOB  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
leader.  So  fVequent  is  this  occur- 
Mnoe,  that  we  cannot  select  any  par- 
ticokr  passage  for  quotation,  but  re- 
fer the  reader  to  any  page  of  the 
book  which  he  may  chance  to  open. 
This  frequency  is  obtrusive  and  un- 
J^easant,  as  interrupting  the  course  of 
the  narrative  ;  and  from  that  circum- 
stance they  lose  the  best  part  of  their 
effect-  The  great  charm  of  every  work 
of  imagination  consists  in  exciting 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  not 
in  anticipating  them  in  the  person  of 
the  author.  An  opposite  objection  to 
that  of  triteness  or  truth  may  be  made 

'Bgainst  the  Ibllowingsophism,  of  which 
I  cannot  forbear  tdcing  notice,  con- 
ceiving, as  I  do,  that  it  is  asurfonnd- 
ed  in  fact  as  it  is  pernicious  in  point  of 
morality. 

'•  Nor  coiild  I  admit  (and  here  lay  the  sting 
of  my  reflections)  that  I  had  done  any  tiling 
to  deserve  this  loss.  I  tet'iried  to  m)'3elf  to 
be  able  to  conceive  the  p)cafure«  of  gu3c 
If  1  had  beeo  really  u  tiaitor,  if  1  IimI  uani- 
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pled  upon  ihoae  boundariea  whick  aaofity  ] 
Bie«cnbei  to  die  liberty  of  nutti.  I 
MVf  had  asullen  satiafactian  in  my  dl  _ 
Momlity  is  a  sort  of  limit,  which  (faenQlkyj 
of  Kvciety  set*  to  the  active  powers  of  tacts*  I 
dividual,  for  the  interest  of  the  genetaL  Bui 
man  hat  a  natunl  deU^t  la  the  ezerue  of 
his  acdve  powers,  and  is  apt  (omettma  ta 
fed  indignant  against  that  mandate,  vfaMi 
*ay»,  "  Thus  far  ahak  tbou  go,  and  iko  &^ 
ther."     W«  covet  c^perietioe  ;  we  hsra  ■  , 
secret  desire  to  learn,  not   from  ooM  i 
bition,  but  fhnxi  trial,  whether  those  I 
which  are  not  without  a  aemblaace  off 
are  really  so  ill  as  (bey  are  described  i 
And  {irohibition  itself  gives  a  zest,  an  ip- ' 
proprtate  gweetness,  to  that  which  a  viao 
being  than  man  might  have  scorned.** 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to 
quote  the  following  sentiment  on  the  i 
influence  of  teligion,  which,  we  arsj 
happy  to  find,  Mr  Godwin  feels. 

"  Religion  is  the  most  important  of  iSj 
things,  the  greatpotnt  of  discrimination  i 
divides  the  man  mm  the  brute.     It  ii 
special  prerogative,  that  we  can  convene  i 
that  which  we  cannot  see,  aod  beUeve  in  \ 
the  existence  of  which  is  reported  to 
none  of  our  aenaea.     Such  ii  the 
and  exalted  natnre  of  man.     This 
comtimtea  us  intellectual,  and  Uidyt 
us  to  the  denominadon  of  reasonable  1 
All  that  passes  beibre  the  tenses  of  tb 
is  a  scenic  exhibition ;  and  he  that  is  I 
about  these  fantastic  appearances,  *  walke 
in  a  vain  show,  and  duquieteth 
vain.'     Invisible  thiiiga  are  the  only  i 
ties  i  invisible  things  alone  arc  the 
that  eIioU  remain." 

I  have  said,  that  the  novel  is 
epic  of  ordinary  life ;  but  tbi^  work 
without  one  principal  quality  i  ' 
epopceia,  as  it  has  but  little  conH 
of  story,  and,  as  we  shall 
and  by,  is  altogether  devoid  of  ' 
iug    up   or  denmiement.      I'here 
scarcely  be  anv  thing  more  inortific 
than  the  random  introduction  of  < 
person  after  another,  whose  qtialit 
whether  pood  or  evil,  mingle  the 
selves  with   the  fate  of  the  hero,  in^ 
fluence   the  state   of  his  mind,    and 
prompt  the  train   of  his   rcflcctionsjij 
The  state  of  his  mind,  and  the  varis 
tions  to  which  it  is  necessarily  sub 
ject,  are  described  ratlier  than  exhi^ 
bited,  given  in  recital,  not  left  to  ' 
understood  by  the  reader  from 
diagnostics    (if  so  technical  a  ter 
may  he  allowed)  of  his  conduct,  de 
portmentj  and  conversation.    They  i 
expressed  in  words — words  not  bt 
ing  from  the  person  himself  from 
impulse  of  the  moment,  but  in  the' 
colder  form  of  general  rciSccUons,  ths 
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tofrobsequent  consideration.  This 
,  to  me  to  be  a  much  less  dra- 
a«t!  less  impressive  mode  of 
■  1/r«J/cm^(7iTte  has  called 
111.     1         dfthought,'    or  tlie  pro- 

eess  of  tiOSBion,  than  that  which  has 
en  fblfowed  by  other  novelists  who 
delineated  the  map  of  human 
attire. 

Godwin,    I  roust  agree  with 
critic  in  your  last  Number,  is  a 
tman  of  real  genius,  of  powerful  and 
^▼igorous  ideas,    clothed  in   the  mast 
[  poweriul  and  vigorous  language.     He 
'i%  a  skiitul  anatomist  of  the  human 
^roind;  but  it  is  its  morbid  anatomy 
1  which   he   loves   to   trace,    and,  like 
.some  curious  dissectors,    he    prefers 
Isulyects  of  disordered  organs,  which 
ordinary  life  and  nature  do  not  exhi- 
bit, but  which  some  anomalous  and 
Gingulor  structure  have  produced. 

The  German  story,  **  The  Sorrows 
of  Werter,"  exhibits  a  man  of  singu- 
lar construction  of  mind,  of  a  morbid 
sensfbiUty,  resembling  that  of  Mande- 
ville, whose  &te  is  also  decided  by  one 
incident  affecting  his  pride,  and  rank- 
liag  in  a  mind,  which,  like  that  of 
^  Mr  Godwin's  hero,  acLs  chiefly  upon 
'  itself,  and  is  not  called  out  of  its  sor- 
rows by  external  circumstances,  which 
might  dissipate  the  gloom  of  its  dis- 
tresses and  disappointments.     But  the 
child  of  Goethe  s  imagination  has  more 
of  the  stamp  of  notiu-c  upon  him,  and, 
with  the  dorkne^  of  misanthropy,  has 
much  less  of  its  weaknesses  or  its  vices. 
The  sympathy  which  it  excites  is  of  a 
kind  which  we  can  feel  without  pain 
or  disgust     Oursympathy  with  Man- 
derille  (if  his  character  will  admit  of 
any  sympathy)  is  of  a  sterner  cast,  and 
yte  can  only  conceive  an  apology  for  the 
direness  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  vio- 
lence  of  his  conduct,  in  tltat  derange- 
jnent  of  mind,  of  which,  as  your  cor- 
I^eBpondent  justly   remarks,    we  may 
admit  as  a  transient  disorder,  or  the 
temporary  effect  of  extreme  anguish, 
but  whicli  we  do  not  easily  bear  as  it- 
self the  basis  of  the  distress  wliich  is 
exhibited.     Insanity,  as  a  disease,  it  is 
always  painfull  an<l  disgusting  to  wii- 
aesB ;  «s  a  paroxysm,  produced  by  the 
C3(tnsn>ty  of  sorrow,  it  is,  like  all  other 
pewerfnl  emotions,  interesting  to  be- 
roldjbut  even  in  the  stories  or  dramas 
of  England,  it  is  only  suffered  as  a 
tnuifiient  efiect  of  mental  suffering,  and 
is  allowed  to  express  itself  only  in  short 
and  broken  cvdoinations^  obscurel  vin- 


dicative of  the  pitiat>le  state  of  the  nifi> 
ferer.      Your  correspondent  remarks 
the  singularity  of  tJiis  engine  of  drama*  \ 
tic  interetit  being  so  often  introduced  4 
among  a  people  of  such  sober  intellect,J 
of  so  coolly  argumentative  a  turn  as  the] 
English,  while  foreigners  scarcely  everj 
admit  of  it  in  their  works  of  Hction  ;] 
but  I  think  this  may  be  accounted  for] 
from  that  very  circumstance,  the  coldaj 
er  temperament  which  belongs  to  thej 
inhabitants   of  Britain,   who   require 
the  strongest  and  most  powerful  means  | 
of  excitement   to    interest  or    affeotj 
them. 

As  Mr  Godwin  exaggerates  the  pa»^J 
sion  of  hatred,  so  he  seems  to  me 
ascribe  as  unnatural  powers  to  the  ^ 
sion  of  love,  at  least  of  such  love 
jSIandeville  could  be  supposed  to  feel. 

"  My  afiociun  for  Henrietta  <hia  i 
wai  ivsed  to  a  MUDething  exduaive,  that  i 
mitted  no  rival,  that  aJlowed  of  no  partner*^ 
and  that  told  me.  *  Ucre,  and  here  oaXj^ 
can  I  truly  love-' " 

This  is  language  rather  too  worm  1 
that  brotherly  aiiection  which  was  due  ' 
to  his  excellent  sister  ;  not  that  love 
between  the  sexes,  of  which  the  vio- 
lence and  turaultuousness  scarce  know 
any  bounds,  but  that  sainted  and  pure 
attachment  which  a  young  man  of  sen- 
sibility feels  for  an  orphan  aster,  and 
which  leads  to  every  thing  gentle 
and  amiable.  In  Mandeville  its  na- 
ture is  changed,  and  its  consequences 
are  terrible;  it  produces  In  him  all 
the  rage  and  vehemence  of  jealousy, 
of  revenge,  of  desperate  and  bloody 
purpose,  that  ever  boiled  in  the  bosom 
of  infuriated  man. 

Your  corrcsjwndent  gives  very  high 
praise  to  the  narrative  of  the  escape  of 
Sir  Joseith  Wugxtajj'e,  as  given  by  Leo- 
nel  CUfmrd,  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mandeville.  I  agree  in  the  praise  of 
the  narrative ;  but  the  incident  itself 
seems  to  me  among  the  most  improb- 
able of  the  book  ;  and  its  improbalali- 
ty  is  of  a  sort  which  rather  belongs  to 
the  province  of  farce,  and  has  accord- 
ingly h^n  ofteii  introduced  in  farces, 
and  comedies  bordering  on  farce. 

If  we  proceed  as  your  correspond- 
ent does,  in  that  part  of  his  critidsm 
just  alluded  to,  to  examine  the  work 
in  detail,  we  shall  find  a  great  deal  to 
admire  in  the  exuberance  of  ideas,  as 
well  as  in  the  vigour  of  language  which 
the  author  displays  in  many  parts  of 
his  performance.  His  reflections,  we 
have  said  above,    seem  much  inoiv 
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ftequetit  than  is  either  natural  to  the 
eituatioii  of  the  person  or  plea&ing 
in  the  nerusal ;  yet,  in  tlieir  concep- 
tion, there  is  both  an  ingenuity  and 
a  force  which  belongs  to  no  ordinary 
i4hinker.  After  mentioning  the  deter- 
lined  coarse  of  discipline  exercised  by 
[Jus  tutor,  Helkiak  Bradford,  and  the 
r^esistance  which  it  produced  in  the 
',  and  lofty  spirit  of  his  pupil,  he 
Ids, 

*'  I  know  there  arc  rugged  and  brutal  na> 
l^turcj,  wlvo  would  interrupt  me  line,  and 
ry  out,  that  Uiere  u  ou  easy  remedy  for  all 
The  boy  whose  thoughts  arc  htre  de- 
ribcd,  was  too  much  indulged  ;  an  elTu- 
DB  of  wbolesotne  severity  would  soon  have 
^di«pet«ed  these  clouds  of  the  mind,  and  Iiavc 
led  him  to  know,  that  there  was  nothing 
[It  ground  for  coogratulabon,  where  he 
id  KO  much  occasion  for  complaint.  And 
:  these  brutal  natures  go  on  in  the  exercise 
'  tlicir  favourite  discipline !  There  will  al- 
I  be  crosses,  and  oppoddon,  and  morti- 
dons,  enough  in  die  march  ofhunian  lite. 
Dm  the  very  prindplca  upon  which  society 
I  built,  and  from  the  impatience  our  im- 
crfect  nature  is  too  apt  to  conceive,  of  the 
r&iputed  untowardness  and  absurd  judg- 
"Inents,  of  those  that  are  placed  imdcr  our 
sntioL  But  let  tho«e  of  happier  spirit 
that  this  imperious  discipline  is  not 
wholesonve  clement  of  die  expanding 
and  that  the  attempt  to  correct  die 
listaken  judgments  of  the  young  by  vio- 
:  and  summary  dealing,  can  never  b«  the 
'true method  of  fostering  a  generous  nature  ; 
h  a  word,  that  to  make  the  cliild  u  forlorn 
Hpnd  pidable  slave,  can  never  be  die  way  to 
ske  the  man  worthy  of  freedom,  and  cap- 
t>Ie  of  drawing  the  noblest  use  from  it !" 

To  shew  at  once  the  style  and  spirit 
Pof  the  book,  and  the  spring  or  root  of 
le  hero's  character,  I  may  quote  the 
l>llowiug  passage,  in  which  Mande- 
"e  accounts  for  his  preferring,  when 
It    Winchester  school,    a  companion 
[Waller,  son  of  the  parliamentary  Ge- 
neral of  that  name)  of  very  inferior 
letit   to  Cliffortl,  who,  as  has  been 
rnendouedj  is  the  counter  hero  of  the 
[tele. 

It  was  disdain,  and  the  unsociableness 
[llf  my  nature,  diat  dictated  this  choice.  I 
Duld  not  unbosom  my  thoughts ;  I  could 
I  Bot  come  into  contact  with  another  t)eiDg  of 
lie  same  species  as  myself.  Once  I  had 
Dne  so,  and  yet  but  impcifetidy,  with  a 
kture  of  another  sex,  my  liater.  But  in 
^Ibe  gioupes  and  the  busy  scenes  of  Win- 
liester  school  I  felt  that  this  wa*  impossi- 
Ib  Clifford,  as  I  Itave  said,  was  the  sub- 
t  of  my  first  and  my  sincerest  admiration  ; 
but  I  could  not  court  him.  Ail  beings  were 
to  me  toots  that  I  was  to  make  use  of,  or 
foes  whose  destiny  it  seemed  to  be  to  thwart 


my  putposn,  or  to  cubvat  ray  tnmqoiltity^ 
Yes  :  1  could  court,  and  accommodate  my— > 
self  to  the  foibles  of  another,  but  not  as  u^ 
an  equal.  At  the  time  that  I  descended  i» 
him,  1  must  feel  that  it  was  the  spott  of  my" 
humour,  not  a  necessity  to  wluch  my  infe- 
riority impelled  me-  In  a  word,  piidc,  a 
self-Centred  and  uniameablc  pride,  was  the 
inscpatable  concomitant  of  all  my  actionsi" 

The  savageness  of  the  following  sen- 
timent, we  think,  is  unnatural,  but  it 
is  clothed  in  very  powerful  and  ener- 
getic language. 

*'  Hatred,  bitter  and  implacable  hatred, 
became  now  more  than  ever  the  iimiate  of 
my  boaom.  ]  lived  but  for  one  purpose^ 
the  extinction  of  CMord.  This  was  the  fint 
object  of  my  existence,  the  preliminary,  the 
iim:  qva  >mM,  of  all  my  oUier  pursuits.  I 
devoted  myself  to  this  end,  «s  Hannibal^  by 
the  instigadon  cS  bis  father,  at  nine  yean  M 
age,  swore  upon  the  altar  of  his  countiy, 
deadly  and  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans. 
If,  from  this  time  forward,  any  creature  that ' 
lived,  addressed  to  me  one  syUable  in  favour 
of  Clidbrd,  that  creature,  be  his  chums  upon 
me  in  other  respects  whatever  they  might, 
entered  into  the  fief  of  my  abhorrence,  and 
became  included  in  the  savage  sentence  of 
his  extcrniinatiun.  On  other  subjects  Ij 
might  have  a  heart  of  flesh,  I  might  be  ac« 
cessible  to  tender  and  humane  feelmga  ;  but 
on  this  I  was  the  iron  man,  with  ribs  of 
steel,  described  by  Spenser :  no  compimc. 
don,  no  relenting,  no  intrcaty,  no  supplica- 
tion could  approach  me :  I  was  deaf  as  tlw ' 
uproar  of  conliicdag  elements,  and  nnmdt>- 
ijig  as  die  eternal  snows  that  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  Caucasus." 

The  striking  effect  of  the  death-bed 
of  his  uncle,  on  the  melancholy  and 
misanthropical  mind  of  ilandeville,  is 
thus  described : 

"  I  spent  much  of  my  dme  by  my  uncle's 
bed-side,  seeing  myself,  unseen  for  the  most 
part  by  the  padent  and  unrcpining  £uf!brer. 
I  caimot  express  how  much  benefit  I  ap- 
peared to  derive  from  this  podtiDn.  My 
namre,  or  m;  circumstances,  seemed  to 
have  imide  hatred  my  ruling  passion.  Here, 
the  impulse  diatwas  perpetually  urging  me, 
was  love.  I  was  like  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews,  as  be  sat,  or  as  he  kneeled,  within  the 
tabernacle,  that  was  constructed  to  receive 
the  ark  of  the  Lord.  A  simple  curtain  of 
linen  was  often  all  that  he,  and  all  that  I 
saw,  affording  excitement  to  the  acts  of  a 
religious  faith.  But  behind  thot  curtain, 
he  fek,  was  placed  the  sacred  symbol,  which, 
as  a  pillar  of  fire  and  a  pillar  of  cloud,  by 
night  and  by  day,  had  in  past  times  proved 
BO  unfailing  gtude  tlirough  the  waste  and 
savage  wilderness.  He  meditated  on  thete 
things,  and  worshipped.  Placed  amidst 
similar  objects,  I  also  was  impressed  with 
similar  feelings.  A  sacred  quiet  came  over 
me ;  a  quiet,  not  in  my  case  unattended 
with  sadness,  but  far  removed  from  the  vid- 
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HH  of  the  world.    It  stifled  my  pus- 
;  it  drove  fiir  from  me  the  violences  of 
pcrnirlml  iMirit ;  and  it  filled  roc  with  u 
iiwi-  :  ivbutian,  a  welcome  visitor 

ta  iti,',  iieart. 

If,  from  the  considerution  of  tlie 
lion  and  conduct  of  tbis  work  in  ge- 
neral, and  its  incidents  in  detail,  we 
descend  to  on  examination  of  its  style 
and  lauguage,  we  sliall  find  a  great 
deal  to  aduure  in  the  Btreu(;th  and 
vigour  of  expression,  in  the  eloquence 
with  which  the  author  presses  upon 
his  readers  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  the  principal  person.  Sometimes 
that  eloquence  is  too  much  ornament- 
ed to  be  natural  to  the  speaker  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Novr 
and  then  there  is  an  oddity  in  the  ex- 
'on,  and  in  some  passages  a  vul- 
finds  placCj  when  the  context 
ured  into  ornament  or  highly 
figurative  language.  Of  images  and 
similes  there  is  rather  a  superabund- 
ance, and,  as  generally  happens  when 
these  are  accumulated,  their  force  or 
beanty  is  not  always  sustained ;  and 
the  illustration  is  rather  weakened 
than  increased  by  the  second  simile 
introduced  in  aid  of  the  first.  An  apt 
example  of  this  will  be  found  when 
describing  the  violence  of  that  unac- 
countable hatred  which  he  conceived 
against  Clifford^ 

♦•  He  was  to  me  (says  Mandeville), 
like  the  puisoo-tree  of  Java :  the  idght 
of  him  was  death ;  and  every  smalleist 
air  that  blew  bom  him  to  me,  struck  at 
the  very  core  of  my  existence.  He  was 
»  millstane  hanged  about  my  neck,  that 
cnoDped  and  bowed  down  ray  intellect 
tnal  name,  wonsc  than  all  the  diseaees  that 
can  afflict  b  man,  and  all  the  dcbUity  of  the 
mcKt  imbecile  and  protiacted  existence.  He 
WM  an  impenetrable  wall,  that  readied  up 
to  the  LeaTeni,  that  compassed  me  in  on 
evetr  side,  and  on  every  side  hid  me  from 
my  fellow  martals,  and  darkened  to  me  tlie 
meridian  day.  l<et  this  one  obstacle  be  re- 
moved (to  I  fondly  thought),  and  I  slmll 
then  be  elastic,  and  be  free !  Ambition  shall 
Mtcc  i  :     :  V  bosom  ;  and  compla- 

ccni.  I.   which,  like  Astrsa, 

had  : ...  -,,  i.j  1  .„.cu  and  altandoned  me 
for  ever,  shall  again  be  mine.  In  a  word, 
no  paasion  ever  Imrboured  in  a  human  bo- 
nam,  that  it  aeemed  so  entirely  to  fill,  in 
which  it  Spread  eo  wide,  and  mounted  so 
hi^,  ana  appeared  so  utterly  to  convert 
every  other  sentiment  and  idea  into  its  own 
'    KBce." 

je  following  simile  has  a  quaint* 
iitit  suited  to  tlie  situation  of  the 
J  too  coldly  classical  for 
_     _  -  of  feeling: 

"  There  arc  men  tlutt  con  struggle  with 


disappointment,  and  rise  again  wlien  tbey 
have  been  beaten  to  the  earth.     They  ara 
like  the  pliant  reed ;  and,  when  once  the 
tempest  haji  spent  its  fury,   tliey  remembec 
it  no  more.     Not   sucli   am  I !    I    cannot 
bead  :  I  Can  break.     Every  wound  of  con^ 
tumely  pierces  through  aU  the  defences  o#j 
my   soiu ;    it  corrodes    and    festers ;     th«  , 
wounds  arc  more  durable  and  tremendous  I 
than  those  of  arrows  dipped  in  tlie  gal]  of] 
Lcmosan  Hydra;  not  IMadiaon  and  Poda>] 
lirius,  nor  even  ApuUo  himself,   can  evsj 
cure  them !" 

The  breaking,  not  bending,  is  in 
common  use  to  be  admitted  into  thf] 
company  of  IMachaon,  Podalirius, 
Apollo.  In  the  next  page  is  a  simil 
of  a  different  sort :  it  is  bold,  and  no 
without  the  Bublimity  which  Mr  God»^ 
win  often  exhibits  in  the  darkness  of 
his  pictures. 

"  I  was  confident,  that  Cliftbrd  and  I 
were  linked  together  for  good  or  for  evil 
(no.  for  evil  only  !).  and  iliaf  only  death 
could  disMlve  the  chain  that  hound  us.  I 
saw  as  plainly  the  records  of  the  BOOK  of 
PREDESTINATION  on  this  Subject,  as  the 
Almighty  Being  in  whose  angle  custody  the 
HOOK  for  ever  remains.  There  was  uo  ob- 
scurity, no  ambiguity,  no  room  for  an  un- 
certain or  a  doubttui  meaning.  The  letters 
glowed  and  glittered,  us  if  they  were  written 
with  the  beams  of  the  sun,  upon  the  dark 
tablet  of  Time  that  Hath  not  yet  Been." 

We  cannot  sympathise  with  the 
feelings  of  the  author,  when  he  says, 
that— 

"  The  death  of  my  uncle  wns  in  my 
eyes  an  event  of  tlie  greatest  magnitude;  its 
effect,  to  my  conccptioas,  itiikinght  Tcscrn- 
Ucd  tliat,  when  the  spectators  in  tlie  house  of 
Dogon  saw  the  pillars  of  tliat  spaciouii  fabric 
bend  beneath  the  grasp  of  Siimpeou,  and 
felt  the  first  reclining  of  the  edilice,  but  did 
not  yet  know  in  what  manner  the  terrible 
phenomenon  would  end." 

This  simile  leads  me  to  observe  a 
peculiarity  in  the  lang;uageof  this  book^ 
the  exlreinely  frequent  use  of  .Scrip- 
ture language.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  irreverently  done,  but  I 
doubt  of  the  good  effect  of  thus  enlist- 
ing Scripture  language  into  the  service 
of  the  world,  and  giving  what  should 
be  kept  sacred  to  its  proper  use  the 
familiar  tone  of  ordinary  conversation. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  first  of  all  to  have 
observed,  that  the  narrative  being 
in  tlie  first  person,  as  written  by  the 
principal  character  himself,  has  this 
manifold  disadvantage,  that  the  read- 
er feels  the  strangeness  of  the  con- 
fession of  his  faults,  and  still  more, 
the  vanity  and  assumption  of  his  self- 
applau.se.  I  am  aware  of  the  high 
authorities  that  may  be  pleaded  tor 
this  motle  of  novel  writing,  such  as 
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Marhatu't  Marrianne,  and  the  Vicar 
1^  Wakefield,  But  these  works  have 
ft  peculiarity  which  considerably  less- 
ens the  awkward  consequences  of  the 
egotistic  narrative ;  the  narrator,  who 
Is  the  principal  person  of  the  drama, 
,  Jus  that  naivete  of  character  which  may 
I  be  Buppooed  to  prompt  the  recital,  and 
Bt  the  some  time,  confers  on  it  the 
charm  of  simplicity  and  unreserve. 


conclusion  of  Manderille,  is  to 
with  the  reader  on  bad  lermB— ib 
leave  an  irksome  feeUng  on  his  mind 
which,  if  the  characters  have  excite 
any  interest,  he  feels  an  injustice  hot 
to  himself  and  them.  There  is  oc 
of  the  humble  agents  of  the  st 
Juddy,  the  &ithral  nurse  of  Mande 
ville,  whose  courage  and  prewnee 
mind  saved  him  from  the  raurdere 


The  era  in  which  the  author  pieces    of  his  parents,  whom  we  were  sorry  nol 

"" to  meet  again  in  the  course  of  thai 

story  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we| 
looked  for  some  punishment  or  morti< 
fication  to  the  villanous  Attorney  H<A»\ 
loway,  and  his  rascally  nephew  and  as-  f 
Bociate,  MaUison.  As  it  is,  we  are  left  1 
to  suppose  them  reaping  the  fruits  of] 
their  successftil  vilkny,  in  the  legacy  ' 
of  1"1 0,000  left  to  Holloway  by  Au^ 
ley  Mande\'ille,  and  from  the  maaagie«| 
ment  of  the  princely  fortune  of  hi«| 
nephew. 

In  the  conclusion,  as  it  relates  tol 
Mandeville  himself,  we  feel  hia  dia«J 
racter  not  well  supported,  in  tlie  dis- 1 
tress  which  he  seems  to  suffer  from  the  I 
circiunstances  in  which  his  violent  and  { 
imjusUfiable  conduct  has  left  him  ;  a  I 
distress  mainly  arising  from  the  scar  on  I 
his  cheek  and  mouth,  which  spoils  that  | 
beauty  of  countenance  wlxich  he  has ' 
before  described  himself  as  possessing. 
In  the  description  of  this  scar,  too,  he  | 


his  tale  is  sufficiently  alluded  to  in  its 
'details,  and  the  historical  anecdotes 
nre  chronologically  and  characteristi- 
cally correct.  Except  in  one  instance, 
for  which  the  author  apologises  in  a 
I  note  at  the  end  of  volume  second, 
there  is  no  anachronism  in  the  &cts  or 

a  notations.  But  it  seems  to  mc  that 
lere  is,  through  the  whole  work,  a 
» more  generally  pervading  anachronism 
[in  the  style,  both  of  the  st^ntimentaud 
I  lihe  language,  which  does  not  altogether 
[accord  with  that  period.  The  refine- 
[  JDent  of  both  seems  of  a  much  later 
owth ;  the  turn  of  the  sentiments, 
ideed,  is  more  alUed  to  the  modern 
iCknnan,  than  to  the  ancient  English 
ehool. 

Mr  Godwin  has  fallen  into  one  or 

vo  trifling  blunders,  such  as  we  some* 

imes  find  in  auUiors  ciiieUy  convers- 

it  witii  the  higher  departments   of 

literature,  when  they  descend  to  the 


meaner  subjectsof  onlinary  life;  bluud-  is  nrgically  technical,  which  seems  to  j 
era  which  are  readily  detected  by  mean-  a^ee  as  ill  with  the  situation  as  with  j 
er  vaea,  who,  like  the  shoemaker  of    the  character  of  the  narrator;  and  in 


Apelter,  are  skilful  in  the  subjects  al- 
luded to;  as,  when  he  makes  the  ruin- 
OOF  part  of  Audley  Alandeville's  castle 
inhabited  by  the  Bittern  (vol.  i.  p.  48.) 
a  bird  which  only  frequents  bogs  ana 
marshes;  and  when  he  epeuks  of  "  ad- 
<ling  a  rowd  to  every  lash,"  (vol.  iii. 
p.  317.)  not  knowing,  or  recollecting, 
that  the  rowd  is  part  of  a  spur,  but 
fiot  of  a  whip. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  your  last 
month's  correspondent  ha.s  not  taken 
notice  of  the  conclusion  of  this  novel, 
a  conclusion  "  so  lame  and  impotent," 
that  but  for  tlie  words  the  end, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  wc  would 
naturally  turn  over  the  leaf  for  another 
chapter.  I  am  aware  of  the  stale  and 
rapid  winding  up  of  many  novels,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  hero  and  heroine, 
the  comfortable  settlement  of  sudi  of 
the  persons  of  the  drama  us  deserve  it, 
with  such  punishments  or  roortiHcutious 
for  the  wicked  and  the  undeserving, 
as  poetical  justice  requires;  but  to 
leave  every  thing  unsettled,  as  in  the 


the  midst  of  his  severe  ainiction,  he 
disentangles  a  point  of  etymology  with 
all  the  elaborate  coolness  of  a  scnoUast. 
The  passage  is  rather  long  for  quotas 
tion,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itself — vol.  iii.  p.  S6A. 

Now  that  Mr  Godwin  has  resumed 
this  species  of  composition,  we  hope 
that  he  will  continue  to  cultivate  it ; 
but  we  submit  to  his  serious  coQauLer^ 
ation,  whetlifr,  with  that  eeniua  uul 
these  powers  of  writing  which  every 
one  must  allow  him  to  possess,  he 
might  not  produce  more  agreeable,  as 
well  OS  more  useful  fictions,  titan  (hoae 
he  has  hitherto  given  to  tlie  world. 
Let  him  lead  his  muse  to  breathe 
"  pure  ethereal  air,"  rather  than  *'  pall 
her  in  the  dimmest  smoke  of  hell ; '  a 
change,  which  we  humbly  tliiuk,  would 
be  greatly  more  advantageous,  in  point 
of  morality  us  well  as  taste,  affbrding 
much  more  delightful  cxtrcise  to  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  more  improve- 
ment to  the  heart  of  the  reader. 
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TMC  ovruM   or  hessk-dabm- 

•TAOT    IM    OESKAXY. 


MR  EDITOR, 

Tna  curious  maiter  wliidi  has  occa- 
aiPMUy  appeared  in  your  Magazine 
L'ting  the  Gypsies^  or  Noniadee 
Sodcm  Europe,  as  they  may  be 
led,  having  attracted  general  at> 
'  Imtion  Bod  inUtest,  it  ia  natural  that 
any  on«  who  poesetses  incidental  in- 
foRnaiioQ  respecting  this  wandering 
race,  xhould  be  disposal  to  ofTor  it  to 
joo.  It  is  only  &oin  a  collection  of 
iwiotu,  and  apparently  insulated  facts, 
that  we  can  hope  to  deduce  eomething 
like  general  reasoning  upon  their  his- 
iatj  and  manners.  Liku  your  other 
cwrreopnDdonts,  I  bring  my  load  of 
materials,  leaving  to  more  th(^oretical 
hcttda  than  my  own  the  task  of  tiiiply- 
ing  them  in  tne  erection  or  support  of 
some  ingenious  system. 

The    volume    from    which   I   col- 
lected the  information  which  I  now 
transmit  to  you,  fell  into  my  hands  at 
the  Bide  of  fort^ifiTi  books  made  lost 
month  by  %Ir  John  fialLuityne.     A- 
mldst  be«p«  of  treatiseB  on  diablerie, 
utrotogy,  chiromancy,  rhabdomancy, 
ly,  &c.  I  was  rather  fortunate 
iting  on  a  work  which  promised 
itain   matter  of  historical  and 
moral  interest,  as  well  as  of  mere  cu- 
rioeity.      And  while  the  philosophers, 
pOMs,   and  amateura  of  this  city,  ri- 
"  each  otlier  in  the  wish  to  ap- 
itc  mniiuals  of  the  black  art 
which  the  uninitiated  intL'rred 
liliey  are  as  yet  no  conjurers,  how- 
attached  to  the  occult  sciences), 
'  I  Recount  it  no  less  good  fortune,  that, 
although  tile  volume  in  question  not 
only  respects  a  subject  of  popular  in- 
ptureat,  but  »intaina  some  bad  prints 
roy  of  embellishment  (a  circum- 
ao  C3|)tivating  to  all  biblioma- 
b),  it  wait  knocked  down  to  me  at 
price  so  moderate  that  I  am  atraid  to 
t  name  It,  lest  it  draw  contempt  both  on 
>  the  book  arnl  the  purchaser. 

The  work  is  a  quarto,  the  German 

title  of  which  may  be  translated,  "  A 

rir(niiii>-i.iiiti;il  Account  of  thi?  famous 

U  of  Thieves,  Robbers, 

lb,   whose  Leaders  were 

itcd   at  Giessen,  by    Cord,    and 

.  and  Wheel,  on  the  t4th  and 

'»»lh  November  ITiu,"  &c.  It  is 
,  edited  by  Dr  John  Benjamin  Weissen- 
ati  asse««or  of  the  cruninal  tri- 
by  which  these  malefiictors  wore 
roL.  II. 
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condemned,  and  published  at  Frnnk- 
ibrt  and  Leipaic  in  the  year  1787. 
The  dedication  is  addressed  to  no  Icfis 
than  four  Counts  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  whom  the  dedicator  does  not 
confound  together  in  plurahty,  by 
naming  them  as  their  Highnesses  jren- 
erally,  but  careftiUy  repents  the  title 
and  0VCTJ  other  mark  of  dignity  four 
times,  so  often  as  he  has  occasion  lo  in- 
troduce them.  This  fonnahty  reminds 
me  of  the  regret  with  which  my  good 
old  grandmother  used  to  observe,  that 
the  convenient  and  })olite  custom  of 
drinking  the  health  of  each  individual 
by  name  during  dinner,  hail,  in 
latter  days,  shaded  off  into  a  ger 
expression,  "  Ladies  and  ._.r-.,.i  ".^.y.^ 
your  very  good  healtli,"  p. 
she  too  truly  foretold,  to  iib  — i  tu> 
use. 

A  gentleman  so  polite  as  Dr  Weia- 
senbruch  must  of  ooui'se  liave  writteAj 
admirable  High  Dutch.  The  Gra 
however,  did  not  guide  his  pen,  for 
uses  a  stitf  style,  embarrassed  with 
pedantic  use  of  superlatives  and  es 
clumations ;  notwithstanding  whicbjil 
he  fails  to  tell  Ills  story  with  anima*  i 
tioH  or  interest.  He  gives,  howcver^j 
literally,  the  examinations  of  the  cri*,j 
mi  nab,  and  their  respective  an8>vcrs.'j 
while  under  the  torture  and  before  i| 
Wus  administered,  so  that  no  doub 
can  be  entertained  of  the  authcnticit)^| 
of  the  publication. 

A  curious  preliminary  dissertation  I 
records  some  Ihcts  respecting  the  OeiH  I 
man  gypsies,  which  arc  not  uninter*-'" 
esting.      From    the  oulhorities  col* 
lecte<l  by  Wejssenbruch,  it  appeargj 
that  these  wanderera  first  appeared  in 
Germany  during  the  reign  ot  the  Em- 
peror Sif^isniund.     The  exact  yeai-  lutf  I 
been   disputed ;   but   it   is  generally.  J 
placed  betwixt  1416  and  Ueo.    Thn^j 
appeared  in  various  bands,  under  cbieSj 
to  whom  theyacknowlcdgetl  obedienc*^'"^ 
and  who  assumed  the  titles  of  Dukeii  { 
and  Korls.     These  leaders  original! 
affected   a   certain  decree  of   consft-l 
qucnce,  travelling  well  equipped  ani^ 
on  horseback,  and  bringing  hawks  and  | 
hounds  in  their  retinue.     Like  Jolm-" 
nie  Faa,  "  Lord  of  Li  till  Egypt,"  they] 
sometimes  succeeded  in  imposing  upoa ' 
tho  Germans  the  belief  of  their  Tery] 
apocryphal   dignity,    which    they    asnl 
suined  during  their  lives,  and  reciirdeAl 
upon   their  tombs,  as  appears   froirfy 
ihrte  ejiitaphs  quotoii  by  Dr  Wtifsea'^ 
bruch.     One  is  in  a  convent  at  Stain»' ! 
3  G 
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tuel 


\,  anil  rtcortla,  lliat  on  Si  Sebaa- 
'b  eve>  I4i»,  "  died  the  Lord  Pa- 
Duke  in    Little    Egypt,    and 


of   Hirschhorn   in   the  aaioc 


faron 

ftnd."      A  tnonumentiil  inacription  ut 

lauliner  records  the  death  of  "  the 

jle  Earl  Peter  of  Lesser  Egypt,  in 

and  a  third  at  Pferz,  as  late  as 

annouDCCB   the   deatli   of   the 

high'bom  Lord  John,  Earl  of  Little 

Sgypt,  to  whose  aoul  God  be  gracious 

id  raerciful." 

It  in  not  the  least  puzzling  part  of 
the  gypsies'  hiutory,  to  find,  laat  on 
1  their  very  first  apptarance  in  all  coun- 
[•triefi  in  Europe,  what  little  religion 
!  they  had  amongst  tliem  was  founded 
>Vpon  the  Christian  doctrine.  This 
seems  a  strong  objection  to  the  system 
which  draws  them  from  India.  A 
tribe  of  wandering  Hindhus  could  not 
have  been  easily  converted  while  on 
their  journey ;  nor  can  wo  ascribe  to 
tliem,  with  much  probability,  that 
brudentiol  Une  of  conduct  whicn  might 
tave  led  them  to  alter  their  system  of 
religious  profession,  to  suit  it  to  that 
of  the  Lluropean  nations.  It  is  also  re- 
markable, that  the  gypsies  gave  every- 
where the  same  account  of  themselves 
OU  their  first  ap}>carance ;  that  they 
bod  been  banished,  namely,  from  their 
native  country  of  Egypt,  and  were 
engaged  iu  perfunnance  of  a  pilgrim- 
Bge  or  penitentiary  journey,  which 
was  to  last  tor  a  certain  period  of  years. 
This  last  pretext  was  probably  an  ap- 
peal to  tlie  devotional  feelings  of  the 
people  whose  lands  they  traversed, 
and  who  for  a  time,  far  from  inter- 
rupting them  iu  tKe  good  work  they 
pretended  to  have  undertaken,  were 
ready  to  astiiit  them  with  hospitality 
and  alms.  Still,  however,  it  appears 
they  used  the  Ohribtian  saeramenU  of 
marriage  and  baptism  (although  the 
learned  Voct  be  of  opinion  that  tlieir 
children  were  unworthy  to  >»;  chris- 
tened, and  although  tlicir  customs 
admit  of  polygamy),  and  were  so  far 
Acquainted  with  Scripture  history  us 
■•■■■M--<i!T-s  to  allege,  that  their  penance 
id  to  atoue  for  the  crime  of 
l:i,_,  ...i.jstorsj  who  refused  to  receive 
the  Holy  Family  upon  the  flight  into 
Egypt.      If,  therefore,  tlie  system  be 

S referred  which  derives  these  people 
om  India,  we  must  suppose  them  to 
have  been  of  the  sect  called  the  Chris- 
tiana of  St  Thomas,  whom  the  Portu- 
^lese  found  settled  in  India  upon 
first  disco^'eries  in  that  country. 


As,  however,  there  seenw  no  odemute 
rea£on  assigned  why  they  should  nave 
chosen    to    derive    theniselvea    from 
Egypt,   a  country   which,   had  they 
been  really  Indians,  tlkey  could  hardlj 
know   even   by  name,   there   appears 
no  utter  improbability  in  their  being 
actually  Copts,  or  perhaps  some  trilw 
of   christian   Abyssinians,   diilotlged 
by  one  of  those  revolutions  whicli  to 
often  agitate  barbarous  countries.     It 
is  true,  the  deserts  which  surround 
Nubia  must  have  offered  grand  ob- 
stacles to  such  an  emigration.     Still, 
however,   these   ilifficimies  might  be 
surmounted  by  the  exileSi  as  has  hap- 
peneil  in  similar  circumstances;  and 
this  derivation  of  their  origin  would 
at  ouoe   coincide  with   the    utuform 
gypsey    tradition,    and    account   tor 
their  being  possessed  of  the  forms  of 
Christianity,  and  beuing  the  ordinary 
Christian  names  of  Paul,  John,  Mi- 
chael, and  so  forth,  which,  under  the 
Indian   hypotliesis,   seems    somewhat 
unaccountable.     I  own,  however,  this 
reafioning  must    give    way   to   more 
weighty  argument,  arising  &om  the 
similarity  of  knguage  oU^edby  Grell- 
man  and  others  to  subsist  betwixt  the 
gypsey  diidect  and  the  Hindhuatanec. 
I  should  wish,  however,  to  see  that 
similarity    moro     completclv    proved 
than  it  has  lutherto  been,  and  also  that 
the  Nubian  dialects  were  to  be  collat- 
ed  with   the  gypsey   tongue,  before 
a  decisive  opinion  shall  be  adopted  ob 
the  subject.     Tliis  was,  to  my  know- 
ledge,  one  of  the  tasks  whicli  that 
eminent   Orientalist,   Professor   Johft 
Murray,    had  prtyected   for  himself^ 
when  on  untimely  death  deprived  lift 
of  his  erudition  and  his  virtues. 

In  describing  the  state  of  the  Ger- 
man gypsies  in  1726,  tlie  author  whom 
we  are  quoting  gives  the  leading  fea- 
tures proper  to  those  in  other  coun- 
tries. Their  disposition  to  wanderings 
to  idleness,  to  theft,  to  polygamy,  or. 
rather  promiscuous  license,  are  all 
commenioratetl ;  nor  are  the  women "( 
pretensions  to  fortnn,  .t.-lJing,  and 
their  practice  of  iUlren,  o- 

mitteil.     Instead  u  u^;  in  very 

large  bands,  oa  at  their  tirst  arrival|' 
they  are  described  us  forming  smi 
parties,  in  which  the  females  are  far 
more  numerous  than  the  men,  an<* 
which  are  each  under  command  of 
Leader,  chosen  rather  from  reputation 
than  by  right  of  birth.  The  men, 
oalcsa  when  engaged  iu  robbery  or 
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kcft,  lead  a  life  of  olwolutc  iilioness, 

ml  are  supported  by  what  the  women 

procure  by  begguig,  stealing,  or 

elling  of  fortunes.     These  resources 

te  so  scanty,   that  they  ofWn  suffer 

lie  most  severe  extremities  of  hunger 

ad  cold,     Some  of  the  gypsies  exe- 

ited  «t  Giesen,  pretended  that  they 

not  eaten  a  morsel  of  bread  for 

•  days  before  they  were  apprehaid- 

Vet  are  they  so  much  attached 

I  the  freedom  and  license  of  this  wan- 

dg  life,  that,  notwitlistanding  its 

liseries,  it  has  not  only  been  found 

ipofisible  to  reclaim  the  native  gA'p- 

who  claimed  it  by  inheritance, 

It  even  those  who,  not  bom  in  that 

ite,  have  associfited  themselves  with 

heir  bands,  become  fio  wedded  to  it 

to  prefer  it  to  all  others. 

As    an    exception,    Weissenbruch 

IrniiiiiK  "irtme  gangs,  where  the  men, 

■nd,  exercise  the  profession 

9t  !i^  smiths  or  tinkers,  or  deal 

jwttery,  or  practise  as  musicians. 

Inally,  he  notices,  that  in  Hungu- 

these  gangs  assumed  their  names 

jm  the  countries  which  they  chiefly 

wvneA,  as  the  fiand  of  Upper  Sax- 

liy,  of  firandetiburgh,  and  so  forth. 

T)ey  resentetl  to  extremity  any  at- 

Empt  on  the  part  of  other  gypsies  to 

Itmde  on  their  province ;  and  such 

hterftrence  often  led   to  battles,   in 

ich  they  shot  each  other  with  as 

Itle  remorse  as  they  would  have  done 

dogs.     By  these  acts  of  cruelty  to 

ch  other,  they  became  gratlually  fa- 

iliariscd  with  bloo<!,  as  well  as  with 

to  which  another  cause  contri- 

ited  in  the  beginning  of  the  IBth 

'  In  tomet  times  these  outcasts  were 

j)ermitted  to  bear  anns  in  the  ser- 

of  any  Christian  power  ;  but  the 

ig  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  had  abolish- 

this  point  of  delicacy,  iiud,  both  in 

)  French  army  and  those  of  the  con- 

ttes,  the  stoutest  and  boldest  of 

mwies  were  occasionally  enlisted 

iei<%  or  compulsion.     These  men 

lerally  tired  soon  of  the  rigour  of 

b'itary  discipline;  and,  escaping  from 

eir  regimcntB  on  the  first  opportii- 

Ity,  went  back  to  their  forests  with 

\e  knowledge  of  ann€,  and  habits 

tlder  and  more  ferocious  llian  those 

'tbeir  predeeeGaors.     Such  detierters 

t  leaders  among  their  lribt«, 

^^^   prises  became  in  propor- 

more  audacious  and  desj>erate. 

)n  (icnnany,  its  kiniost  other  king* 
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doms  of  Europe,  severe  laws  had  been 
directed  against  this  vagalwud  people, 
and  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  had  not 
been  behind-hand  in  such  denuncia- 
tions. They  were,  on  their  first  ar- 
rest, branded  as  vagabonds,  punished 
with  stripes,  and  banished  from  the 
circle ;  and,  in  case  of  their  return, 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy. 
These  measures  only  served  to  make 
them  d(«pcrate.  Their  bands  became 
more  strong  and  more  open  in  their 
depredations.  They  often  marched  as 
strong  B£  fifty  or  an  hundred  armed 
men ;  bode  defiance  to  the  ordinary 
police ;  plundered  the  villages  in  open 
day;  wounded  and  slew  the  peasantK 
who  endeavoured  to  protect  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  skirmishfMl,  in  some  in- 
stances successfully,  with  the  parties 
of  soldiers  and  militia  despatched  a- 
gainst  them.  Their  chiefs,  on  these 
ocra-sions,  were  John  Lo  Fortune,  a 
determined  villain,  otherwise  named 
Hemperla — another  called  the  Great 
Gallant — his  brother,  Antony  Alex- 
ander, called  the  Little  Gallant — and 
others,  entitled  Lorries,  Lampert,  Ga- 
briel, &o.  Their  ferocity  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  inslaneoa. 

On  the  16th  of  October  1 786,  a 
land-lieutenant,  or  officer  of  police, 
named  Emcraner,  set  off  with  two  ob- 
sistants  to  disperse  a  band  of  gypsies, 
who  had  appeared  near  Hirzcnhoyn, 
in  the  territory  of  Stolberg.  He  seized 
on  two  or  three  stragglers,  whom  he 
found  in  the  village,  and  whom,  te- 
males  as  well  as  males,  be  seems  to 
bare  treated  with  much  severity. 
Some  however  escaped  to  a  huge  bond, 
which  loy  in  an  otljacent  fbrest,  who, 
under  command  of  the  Great  Gallant, 
Hemperla,  Antony  Alexander,  and 
others,  immediately  put  themselves  in 
motion  to  rescue  their  comradecj,  and 
avenge  themselves  of  Emeraner.  The 
land-lieutenant  hod  the  courage  to  ride 
out  to  meet  them,  with  his  two  at- 
tendants, at  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  _ 
where  he  fired  his  pistol  at  the  advan- 
cing gang,  and  called  out  "  charge," 
as  if  he  had  been  at  the  liead  of  a  jwr- 
ty  of  cavalry.  The  gypsies,  however, 
aware,  from  the  report  of-  the  fugitives, 
how  weakly  the  officer  was  uccoin- 
[mnied,  ctmtinued  to  advance  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  ten  or  twelve, 
dropping  eafli  on  one  knee,  gave  fire 
on  Enur-imr,  who  w.ifi  then  obliged 
to  turn  i  ml  ride  of!'.  Kaving^ 

his  two  it»  the  inclcy  of  llu' 


biMiilitti.  One  of  tLesc  men,  called 
Hempel,  was  instantly  beaten  down, 
and  Bofferetl,  especially  at  tlie  hands 
of  the  gypB«?y  women,  much  cruel  and 
abominable  outrage.  After  mtripping 
him  of  every  rag  of  his  clotlicB,  they 
were  about  to  murder  the  wretch 
outright ;  hut,  at  the  earnest  instance 
of  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  they  con- 
tente<l  themselves  with  beating  him 
dreadfully,  and  imposing  on  biro  an 
oath,  that  he  wouk)  never  more  per- 
secute any  gypsey,  or  savu  any_/&*A- 
fUtm  (deoliT  in  human  desh),  for  ao 
they  called  the  oAicers  of  juatice,  or 
police. 

The  other  assistant  of  Emeraner 
wade  bia  escape:.  But  his  principal 
WAS  net  BO  fortunate.  When  the  gyp- 
aiaa  had  wrought  their  wicked  pleasure 
on  Hempel,  they  conipelletl  the  land- 
knl  of  the  little  inn  to  bring  them 
a  flagon  of  brandy,  in  which  they 
mingled  a  charge  of  gunpowder  and 
three  pinches  of  salt;  and  each,  partak- 
ing of  this  singular  beverage,  took  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  would  stand  to 
eadi  other  until  thfy  had  cut  thong:s, 
as  they  expressed  it,  out  of  the  tlesh- 
man's  hide.  The  Great  Gallant,  at 
the  same  time,  distributj:d  to  them, 
out  of  a  little  box,  bilkti,  which  each 
was  iUreeted  to  swallow,  end  which 
were  suppostjd  to  render  them  iavul- 
nerablo. 

Thus  iniJaraed  and  oncouroged,  the 
whole  route,  amounting  to  fifty  well- 
armed  men,  besides  wcunen,  ju'nied 
with  clubs  and  axes,  set  off  with  hor- 
rid screams  to  a  neighbouring  huralet, 
called  Glazhiittc,  in  which  the  object 
of  their  resentment  had  sought  re- 
fuge. They  took  military  possession 
of  the  streets,  poslinj;  ccntinels  to  pre- 
vent int> !  '  iVom  the 
alarme<l  leaders 
then  preMtini'd  uivinhLivts  nctbre  the 
inn,  niid  dcmande<l  that  li^meraner 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  When 
the  innkeeper  endeavoured  to  eluile 
their  demand,  they  tbrcoil  their  way 
into  the  housi^,  and  finding  the  un- 
happy object  of  pursuit  concvaled  in  a 
garret,  Henn>erla  and  others  fired  their 
muskets  at  him,  then  tore  his  clotlms 
from  his  body,  and  precipitated  him 
down  the  atair-caso,  where  he  was 
desiMitclied  with  many  wounds. 

Meanwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  begun  to  take  to  arms,  and  one 
of  them  attempted  to  ring  the  alarum- 
igii,  but  was  prevented  by  an  armed 
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gypsey,  stationed  for  that  puipoee, 
length,  their  bloody  work  being  cnii 
ed,  the  eypsies  assembled  and  retrea 
ed  out  ot  the  town  witli  aliouts  of  tr 
umph,  exclaiming,  tliat  tlie  "  Fle^b 
roan"  was  slain,  displaying  their  spoil 
and  hands  stained  with  blood,  aai 
headed  by  the  Great  Gallant  ridini 
on  the  horse  of  the  miutlert-d  offioer. 

I  shall  select  from  the  volume 
other  instance  of  this  people's  cruel 
ty,  still  more  detestable,  since  eve 
vengeance  or  hostihty  could  not  b«  a| 
leged  for  ita  stimulating  cause,  as 
the  foregoing  narration.  A  eoani 
clergyman  named  lleiusios,  the  pasti 
of  a  village  called  Dorsdorfi^  wi* 
the  mifiibrtune  to  be  accounted 
of  some  wealth,  was  the  sulitject 
tragedy.  Hemperh,  already 
ed,  with  a  band  of  ten  gypsies, 
villain  named  £s5per  George,  who 
joined  himself  with  them,  though 
of  their  nation  by  birth,  beset 
house  of  the  unfortunate  minister,  wii 
a  resolution  to  break  in  and 
themselves  of  bis  money  ;  and* if  i 
terrupted  by  the  peasants,  lo  fire  uj 
them,  and  repel  tbrce  by  force.  Wii 
this  desperate  intention  they  su»i 
rounded  the  parsouuge-house  ut  mid* 
uight;  and  their  leader,  Heuiperii 
having  cut  a  hole  through  tlie  oov« 
of  the  sink  or  gutter,  endeavoured 
creep  into  tlie  houae  through  that 
sage,  holding  in  his  hand  a  light 
torch  made  of  straw.  The  dai^jh 
of  the  pastor  dtanuoii,  however,  to  \^ 
up,  and  in  the  kitchen,  at  this  ' 
hour,  by  which  fortunate  lurcumsi 
she  escaped  the  fate  of  her  lather 
motlicr.  WTien  the  gypsey  saw  thea 
was  a  person  in  the  kitchen,  he 
himself  back  out  of  the  gutter, 
ordered  his  gang  to  force  the  di 
regarding  as  little  the  noise 
accompanied  this  violence,  afi  if 
place  had  been  situated  in  a  wi 
ness  instead  of  a  populous 
Others  of  the  gang  were  posted 
the  windows  or  the  liuiise,  to  pi 
Vent  the  escape  of  the  iimiutes.  Ni 
Vt  it)ii-l, '~i     till     viiinr   ^' iTiiaU  ulr 

An   from 
V  il  their 

tice,  and  run  to  seek  oaatataiice  f«r 
parents. 

In  the  meanwhile,  '■  -cl 

burst  open  the  outv 
house,  with  a  beam  vt'  wiwd    vvhi 
chanced  to  he  lying  in  the  court-y: 
They  next  farced  the  door  of  the  sit 
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^mrtmcnt,  and  were  met  by  t}ie  poor 
H^rgymaD,  who  prayed  them  at  least 
^to  Eparc  his  life  aud  that  of  his  wife. 
Bat   he  epoke  to  men  who  knew  no 
mercy ;  Hetnperh  struck  him  on  the 
hreMt  with  his  torch  ;  and  receiving 
the  blow  as  a  signal  of  deatii^  the  poor 
man  staggered  back  to  the  table,  and 
^iiT^triiig  in  a  chair,  leaned  his  head  on 
hia   hand,  and  expected   the    mortal 
blow.     In  l\iui  posture  liemperla  shot 
him  dead  wiih  a  pistoL     The  wife  of 
the  detinynian  endeavoured  to  fly,  on 
wLtnesfilag  the  murder  of  her  hitsband, 
bat  was  dragged  back,  and  slain  by  s 
(Hatol^fihot,    tir«d    either    by    Essper 
George^or  by  agipsey  called  Christian- 
Bjr  a  crime  so  dreaiUul,  tlicse  murder- 
eta  only  gained  four  silver  cups,  four- 
teen silver  spoons,  some  trilling  articles 
of  apparel,  and  about  twenty-two  flo- 
rins in  money.  They  might  have  made 
a  more  important  booty,  but  the  cen- 
tinels  whom  they  had  left  on  the  out- 
side, now  intimated  to  tliem  tliat  the 
liamlet  was  alarmed,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  retire,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly, undisturbed  and  in  safety. 

Tne  gypsies  conunitted  many  enormi- 
ties Einiilar  to  those  above  dctail(xl,  and 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  audacity,  as 
even  to  threaten  the  person  of  the  Land- 
grave himself,  an  enormity  at  which 
Dr  VVeissenbruch,  who  never  intro- 
duces the  iiiuno  or  titles  of  that  prince 
witlioui  printing  them  in  letteis  of  at 
least  an  inch  long,  expresses  becoming 
bonor.  This  was  too  much  to  be  en- 
dured. Strong  detachments  of  troops 
and  ckf  militia  scoured  the  country  in 
difiisreiit  directions,  and  sfiarclied  the 
woods  aad  cavo-ns  which  served  the 
banditti  for  places  of  retreat.  These 
measures  wa-c  for  some  time  attended 
with  little  e&ct.  The  gyp^es  hail 
the  advantages  of  perfect  knowledge 
of  tiie  country,  and  excellent  inttJli- 
geoae.  They  baflled  the  efforts  of  the 
^lffl^■(^lf  detached  against  them,  and 
on  one  «r  two  occasiiuns  even  engaged 
tbein  with  ddvantaf^e.  And  when 
BDiue  i'emale«,  unable  to  follow  the 
Rtrcat  of  the  men,  were  nude  prison- 
as.  on  sucL  an  occamon  the  leaders 
cat:  e  intimated  to  the  autho- 

hti  sen,  that  if  their  women 

Kens  ui*i  aet  at  liberty,  they  would 
minkr  «uid  rob  on  the  high-roads,  and 
pkuikr  and  burn  the  country.  This 
atale  tiS  waifarc  lasted  fi'ora  IT  10  un- 
tS  17S0,  duiiiig  which  period  the 
wi)}ficte  ai  th«  L<aadgXBve  auSbcod  the 


utmost  hardships,  as  no  man  was  i 
cure  against  the  nocturnal  surprise 
his  property  and  person. 

At  length,  in  the  end  of  1735,  «] 
heavy  and  continued  stoim  of  sno^ 
compelled  the  gypsey  hordes  to  a^ 
don  the  woods  wluch  had  ao  long 
them  as  a  relUge,   and  to  approadi' 
more  near  to  the  dweUings  of  m 
As  their  movements  oould    now 
traced  and  observed,    the  land-U 
tenant,  Kroecker,  who  had  been  an 
assistant  to  the  mardemi  £meraner, 
received    inteUigence    of  a   band  of 
gypsies  having  appeared  in  the  district 
of  Solms-assenhciro,  at  a  village  called 
Fauerbach.     Being  aided   by  a  party 
of  soldiere  and  volunteers,  he  had  the 
luck  to  secure  the  whole  gang,  being 
twdve  men  and  one  woman.     Among 
these  was  the  notorious  Hemperia,  who 
was   dragged    by    the   heels  from  an 
oven  in  which  he  was  attempting  to 
conceal  himself.     Others  were   taken 
in  the  same  manner,  and  imprisoned 
at  Gicssen,  with  a  view  to  their  trial. 
Numerous  acts  of  tbelt,   robbery, 
and  murder,  were  laid  to  the  charge 
of  these   unfortunate  wretdies ;   and 
according  to  Uic  existing  bws  of  the 
empire,  they  were  interrogated  under 
torture.     They  were    first    lonnunted 
by   means   of    thumb-screws,    whiclt 
they  did  not  seem  greatly  to  regard ; 
the  "  Spanish  boots  or  leg- vices"  were 
next  applied,  and  seldom  tiuie<l  to  ex- 
tort confession.     Hemperia  aioue  set 
both  means  of   torture  at   defiance, 
wiiich  induced  the  judges  to  believe 
he  was  possessed  of  some  spell  ngaiast 
these  agonies.    Having  in  vain  search- 
ed his  body  for  this  supposed  charm, 
the^  caused  his  hair  to  be  cut  ofl",  on 
winch  he  himself  observed,  that  had 
they  not  done  so,  he  could  have  stood 
the  torture  for  some  time  longer.     As 
it  was,  his  resolution  gave  way,  and 
he  made,  under  the  second    ;:  '■  "'inn 
of  thu  Spanish  boots,  a  fuj  •;, 

not  only  of  the  murders  u.   .....v..  lie 

was  accused,  but  of  varitnis  other 
crimes.  While  he  was  in  this  agony, 
the  judges  had  the  cruelty  to  intro- 
duce liis  mother,  a  noted  gypsey  wo- 
man, called  the  Croue,  into  the  tor- 
ture-chamber, who  shrieked  ftarfiilly, 
and  tore  her  face  with  her  nails,  on 
perceiving  the  condition  of  her  son, 
and  still  more  on  hearing  him  ao« 
knowledge  lus  guilt. 

Evidenoes  of  the  guilt  of  the  other 
priaoDfiEB  was  also  obtained  from  their 
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jwn  confefisiuiiBi  with  or  without  tor- 
ture,  and  trom  the  testimony  of  wit- 
messes  tfxfliuiuod  by  the  fiscal.  Seu- 
peoce  was  finally  passed  on  them,  con- 
^mning  four  gypsies,  among  whom 
irerc  Ilemperla  and  the  littk-  Gallant, 
to  Iw  broken  on  the  wheel,  nine  others 
to  be  banged,  and  thirteen,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  were  women,  to  be 
behc^cd.  They  underwent  their 
doom  with  great  firmness,  upon  the 
14th  and  l&th  November  1736. 

The  volume  contains,  as  I  liave  al- 
ready mentioned,  some  rude  prints, 
representing  the  murders  committed 
by  the  gypsies,  and  the  manner  of  their 
execution.  There  are  also  two  prints, 
presenting  the  portraits  of  the  princi- 
pal criminals,  iu  which,  though  the 
execution  be  indifferent,  the  gypscy 
features  may  be  clearly  traced- 

I  have  perhaps  dwelt  longer  on 
these  dreadful  stories  than  you  or  your 
readers  may  approve;  yet  they  con- 
tain an  important  illustration  of  the 
great  doctrmes,  that  cruel  and  san- 
guinary laws  usually  overshoot  tluir 
own  purpose,  drive  to  desperation 
these  against  whom  they  nre  Icvelletl, 
and,  by  making  man  an  object  of 
rhace,  convert  him  into  a  savage  beast 
of  prey.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these 
anecdotes,  without  feeling  that  the  in- 
discriininate  application  of  the  brand, 
the  scourge,  the  boots,  and  the  thumb- 
screws, against  this  unfortunate  class 
of  l>eings,  merely  because  they  followed 
the  course  of  their  fathers,  from  which 
the  law  made  no  provision  for  re- 
claiming them,  must  have  harden- 
ed their  hearts,  and  whetted  their 
desire  of  vengeancf.  The  narrations 
also  place  in  a  new  light  the  gypsey 
dioracter,  and  as  they  shew  to  what 
excesses  it  is  capable  of  being  pervert- 
ed, may  serve  to  stimulate  the  exer- 
tions of  those  humane  persons,  who 
hiive  formed  the  project  of  rescuing 
this  degraded  portion  of  suuiety  irum 
mendicity,  ignorance,  and  guilt. 

TweedtUe,  lit  January. 

r 

I  Thk  manner  in  wliich  you  have  twice 

H  addressed  me  in  your  newspaper,  rc- 

I  quires,  by  the  nues  of  common  civi- 

■  lity,  an  answer  from  me  in  the  first 

I  person.     I   Liy   aside   without  regret 

I  the  sullioriutivc  plural^  in  which  you 
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Mr  Leiffh  ITunl.  ^Jan. 

and  I,  and  all  the  periudical  writoscf 
the  present  day,  find  our  advantage ; 
and  I  speak  to  .Mr  Leigh  I4unt,  asaa 
individual,  with  the  untoslitonablelm- 
mility  of  tlie  singular  number. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber there  appeare<l,  as  you  well  know, 
an  article  entitled,  "  On  the  Cockney 
School  of  Poetry,  No  I."  in  whicii  I 
took  the  liberty  of  stating  a  few  gme- 
rol  opinions  res[)ccting  you  as  a  poet, 
and  tlie  founder  of  a  new  scliool  of 
poetry.  To  be  the  founder  of  a  good 
school  of  poetry,  I  assert**!,  that  you 
were  unfit,  and  I  maintained,  tliat  you 
have  hitherto  mode  a  very  bad  use  of. 
the  poetical  talents,  nicli  as  they  an-, 
with  which  you  ore  cndoweil.  That 
the  opinion  wliich  I  then  cxproiscd 
could  be  at  all  agreeable  to  your  per-  < 
sonal  vanity  I  never  expected  ;  but  I 
confess  I  gave  you  creilit  for  tact  and 
experience  in  the  world,  sufficient  to 
prevent  you  from  the  adoption  of  th(»se 
silly  and  inefhcient  measures  by  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  express  your 
resentment. 

My  opinion  with  respect  to  you  ii 
the  opinion  of  on  individual ;  and  I 
never  doubted  that  it  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  many  others.  But  I 
did  not  presume  to  offer  my  opinion 
to  the  public,  without  hinting  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  intended  to  lay  be- 
fore it  the  grounds  upon  which  tliat 
opinion  had  been  formed.  My  Octo- 
ber paper  was  merely  an  opening  of 
tlie  case  ;  I  said,  as  plainly  as  words 
could  speak  it,  that  the  cxaminatjon 
of  witnesses,  and  the  closing  address, 
would  both  follow  in  their  season.' 
But  you  are  such  a  testy  person,  that 
you  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  first  para- 
graph of  your  indictment,  without  ma- 
nifesting, by  passionate  outcries,  your 
indignation  at  being  dragged  forward 
upon  such  a  charge.  Such  an  ebulli- 
tion of  noble  rage  might  perhaps  have 
been  better  timed  at  the  end  of  the 
trial,  when  the  proofs  had  all  been 
produced,  when  your  accuser  had  clo»- 
e<l  his  mouth,  and  the  impartial  jury 
of  your  country  were  about  to  form 
theh:  final  opinion,  whether  you  were 
or  Were  not  guilty  of  the  things  which 
bad  been  Imd  to  yoiu-  account.  In 
your  situation,  however,  such  a  phren- 
zied  declaration  of  innocence  could 
never  have  been  considered  as  the  pro- 

Eer  method  of  exculpation.     You  also 
ad  it  in  your  power  to  bring  your 
witnesses  into  court,  and  you  were  at 
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liberty  «'lthei  to  be  ycmr  own  advocate 
ftt  the  bar,  or  to  give  a  brief  to  your 
cliampion  Mr  Hazlitt. 

The  firBt  of  your  foaming  exclama- 
tions was,  "  ray  accuser  is  a  liar."  Let 
ua  see  what  you  mean  by  this  polite 
and  laconic  asseveration.  He  has  filetl 
oninst  you  a  bill,  which  may  be  ili- 
tideil  into  eight  several  counts.  Do 
you  ine«n  to  say  that  the  whole  in- 
dictment ia  a  falsehoodj  or  do  you  con- 
fine your  indignation  to  any  indivi- 
dual «ction  of  the  charge?  Your 
temper  is  in  such  a  state,  tliat  I  can- 
not place  much  reliance  on  your  ca- 
pacity of  dissecting  even  the  most  per- 
spicuous of  compositions.  I  will  save 
you  the  trouble. 

The  charges  wliicb  I  have  brought 
againit  your  literary  life  and  conver- 
sation arv  these :  1.  The  want  and  the 
pretence  of  scholarship ;  2.  A  vulgar 
style  in  writing  ;  3.  A  want  of  respect 
for  the  Christian  religion ;  4.  A  con- 
tempt for  kingly  power,  and  an  inde- 
cent mode  of  attacking  the  govern- 
ment of  your  country  ;  S,  Extrava- 
gant Admiration  of  yourself,  the  Round 
TaUe,  and  your  ovm  poems ;  6.  Af- 
feetktion ;  7.  A  partiality  for  indecent 
salyects,  and  an  immoral  manner  of 
writing  concerning  the  crime  of  incest, 
ia  your  poem  of  Rimini ;  8.  I  have 
«Herted,  that  you  are  a  poet  vastly  in- 
ferior to  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and 
Moore ! 


LUt^from  Z,  to  Mr  Leigh  Bunt. 
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eight  counts  it  is  that  has  provoked, 
your  resentment,  and  rest  assiu%d,  tha 
upon  that  very  count  my  first  evidenc 
shall  be  produced. 

Excepting  in  so  far  as  your  compile 
ance  with  this  demand  may  give  ooS 
casion  for  it,  it  is  not  by  any  means] 
my  intention  to  depart  from  the  pla 
wnich  I  originally  proposed.  I  raea 
to  handle  each  of  these  topics  in 
turn,  and  now  and  then  to  relieve  m] 
main  attack  upon  you,  by  a  divernootl 
against  some  of  your  younger  and  le 
important  auxiharies,  the  Keateses,  i ' 
Shcllys,  and  tha  Webbes.  Did  yt 
ever  suppose,  that  having  formed  and 
announced  such  a  plan,  I  should  be 
the  fool  to  weaken  the  effect  of  its  ex- 
ecution, by  telling  you  my  name  the 
moment  you  were  pleased  to  demand^ 
it  ?  If  you  think  me  a  fool,  why 
you  read  my  papers  at  all  ?  If  you  do^ 
me  the  honour  to  suppose  that  I  am 
capable  of  reading  and  comprehending 
your  writings,  that  is  all  I  want  you 
or  any  body  else  to  do.  I  am  desirous 
of  adilressing  myself  to  the  public  upon 
these  subjects,  in  the  character  of  one 
who  understands  your  works  and  tlieir 
tendency.  What  coidd  you  or  the 
public  gaia  by  learning  by  what  name 
I  am  called  .•'  If  I  please  at  any  time 
to  disclose  myself,  that  will  be  done 
with  a  better  grace  after  I  have  finish- 
eil  my  scries  of  papers  "  on  the  Cock- 
ney School"  than  now,  when  I  have 


Thelnitliofthcsepropositionsloffer-/  little  more  than  commenced  it.  Did 
ed  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pub- 
MUf  without  however  binding  myself 
to  bring  them  forward  in  any  particular! 
(ffder  of  arrangement.  But  you  ex- 
claim, that  I  am  a  liar.  Answer  me 
UieK  qaesdons  before  I  answer  any  of 
yours.  Are  you  a  profound  scholar  ? 
Are  you  a  genteel  and  elegant  writer 
of  English?  Are  you  a  pious  Christian  ? 
Ate  you  not  the  editor  of  the  Examin- 
er? Do  you  not  think  the  Round 
Table  worthy  of  standing  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  Spectator,  and  Rimini  of 
bdngboundup  with  the  Inferno?  Are 
you  a  simple  and  unaiiectcd  writer  ? 
Have  you  not  gloated  over  all  the  de- 
tails of  an  incestuous  amour  in  a  man- 
OCT  calculated  to  excite  in  young  and 
sentimental  minds,  not  horror,  but 
sympathy  for  the  guilty  lovers?  Do  you 
pr«$utue  to  say  that  you  wish  to  be 
OOiuidcTed  us  occupying  the  same  sta- 
tion in  poetry  with  the  authors  of  (he 
ExcuTsion,  Childe  Harold,  and  Lalla 
Rookb  }    Let  me  know  which  of  the 


you  hope  to  irritate  me  by  calling  names 
in  the  Examiner  ?  Tht  unknown  ajid 
insignificant  Z..  shares  the  abuse  of  that 
journal,  with  those  who  may  well  keep 
him  in  countenance.  Do  the  ])olitician8 
who  have  decided  that  Mr  Pitt  was 
"  a  dull"  "  common  man,"  destitute 
of  either  "  understanding,  imagination, 
sensibUity,  wit,  or  judgment" — Do 
the  philosophers  who  have  called  Mr 
Locke  a  blundering  plagiary,  and  styl- 
ed King  David  a  Methodist,  the  lirat 
who  made  a  rej^lar  compromise  be- 
tween immorality  and  rehgion,  and  a 
man  of iheBaraestampwithLouisXIV. 
and  Charles  II. — Do  the  sweeping 
moralists,  who  have  pronounced  every 
Scotchman  to  be  by  impulse  a  scoun- 
drel, and  every  Irishman  by  principle 
a  knave — Do  these  oracular  dogmatists 
imagine  that  Z.  shall  be  offended  be- 
cause they  choose  to  christen  him  a 
reptile  ? 

You  have  found,  it  seems,  two  ex- 
cellent  writers  who   have   taken  up 
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ryottx  emae.    Tonr  notice  of  than  in 
'  itte  Exaioioer  wu  my  lirst  Intbrmu<- 
[  lion  of  their  existence;  but,  mwii  look- 
ing into  tlieir  prwluclioas,  I  am  sorry 
to  aay,  that  I  think  your  partiality  for 
the  subject  has  induced  you  to  rate  a 
little  too  high  the  viilue  of  their  eulo- 
gies.    The  Pamphleteer  has  come  ibr- 
I  ward  with  wonis   full  of  sound  and 
|\iry,  signifying  nothing,  to  defend  you 
from  the  remarks  I  had  maile  on  your 
politics  and  your  religion.     In  regard 
to  the  first,  he  informs  us  that  yon 
•re  a  tnie  English  patriot,  and  addH, 
by  way  of  proof,  that  you  sue  the  con- 
victed UbeUcr  of  your  Sovereign.     In 
regard  to  the  second,  he  tells  lui  in  one 
|Mge,  that  no  man  con  cooimit  a  great- 
'  ar  crime  than  by  ofteuding  the  religi- 
ous prejudices  of  his  countrymen;  and 
'  in  tne  next,  he  very  gravely  asserts, 
that  you  are  an  open  professor  of  the 
same    respectable  fiaith   with  Hume, 
Comlorcet,  and  Voltaire.     I  desire  no 
1  more.     Out  of  your  own  words  are  yc 
judged.     The  Critic  is  a  great  admirer 
of  you  and  of  Air  Hazlitt.     He  thinks 
the  Uouud  Tabic  a  divine  production, 
r  He  aays  that  "  Mr  HazUtt's  writings 
I  are  incomparably  fuller  of  ideas  than 
Addison's."     Z.  is  not  very  anxious  to 
^know  what  tliis  pereon  thinks  of  his 
writings.    Are  you  not  afraid  of  the 
'old  adage,  "  Nosdtur  a  socio,"  when 
>  you  are  willing  to  associat*  your  cause 
iwith  such  a  set  of  drivellers  as  these? 
It  is  curious  to  see  of  what  absurdities 
a  clever  man  can  be  guilty,  when  he 
is  fairly  in  a  passion. 

It  appears  from  the  language  of  your 
last  note  to  Z.  that  you  have  yourselt* 
misconceived  niy  meaning  in  one  part 
of  my  first   poper.     Mr  Blackwood's 
Editor  ha.s  thought  proper  to  soflen 
I  aome  of  my  expressions  in  the  Second 
£dition  of  his  Magazine,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  misconstruc- 
tion into  which  it  appears  you  have 
£iUen.     I    suspect,  however,  that  in 
traih,  you  are  the  only  person  who 
^  have  mistaken  my  meaning,  and  that 
\  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  any 
disinterested   individual,    to   compr«- 
,  kend  in  what  way  you  have  committed 
I  Boch  a  blunder.     ^Vlien  I  charged  you 
J, with  depraved  morahiy,  obscenity,  and 
rindeeeacy,  I  spoke  not  of  Leigh  Hunt 
a  man.     I  deny  the  fact  — I  have  no 
[iKaaon  to  donbt  that  your  private  cha- 
racter is  respectable ;  but   1  judged  of 
you  from  your  works,  and  I  maintain 
tb*t  they  are  little  calculated  to  su|>- 


port  such  a  conclnnon.' 
to  confess  to  yon,  that  the 
absurdities  of  which  I  do  not  r>u 
moat  affected  and  tt^stelesa  rh' 
to  be  capable,  even  thciM  -'• 
should  have  no  share  i  i ! 
Uties  of  his  intellect.     Lw. 
virtuous  you  are,  the  greater 
influence  be,  and  in  exact 
to   the  private   worth   of  Mr 
must  the  corrupting  effects  of  his  vile 
poem  be  increased.  Your  poem  m  vile^ 
profligate,  obscene,  indecent,  and  de. 
testalile.    I  have  already  prove<l,  and  I 
mean  to  prove  yet  more  fully,  that  in  tlie 
Stoty  of  Jtimini  you  have  offered  t 
laborious,  and  yet  a  smiling  npology 
for  a  crime  at  once  hun  '  rs  t£* 

tbcts,  and  easy  in  iL<  .>ii — 

B  crime  which  takes  i(  ' 

breach  of  brotherly    o 

the  pollution  of  home ^i  mu;!.    ^^,^n:U 

we  hod  fondly  imagined  was  extinct 
in  England,  but  of  whieh  a  late  me- 
lancholy example  has  taught  us  that 
the  beginnings  are  as  insidious  as  the 
end  is  miserable.  In  those  who  have 
wept  with  tears  of  blood  over  the  fa- 
tal errors  of  a  Paolo  and  a  Francesnt 
of  our  ovm — in  those  who  have  cursed 
the  smooth  villanies  of  Mildmay,  and 
pitied  the  suftbrings  of  the  generous 
and  unsuspecting  Roseberry-^in  those 
who  have  felt  the  horrors  of  a  red 
^tory  nf  liimini,  it  will  excite  no  won- 
der that  a  lover  of  virtue  has  poured 
out  his  bitter  indignation  against  the 
husband  and  the  father  who  had  dared 
to  be  the  apologist  of  adultery  and 
incest. 

To  answer  the  charges  which  I  have 
made  against  your  works,  is  in  your 
power,  and  in  that  of  your  frienda. 
The  sooner  you  shew  yourself  to  be  4 
classical  writer,  a  good  Christian,  an^ 
a  great  poet,  the  better  will  it  be 
yourself;  and  the  first  to  congratulato' 
you  and  the  pablic  on  the  metamor- 
phosis, will  he  the  present  object  of 
your  rescnlmcmt  an«l  your  abuse.  li 
you  can  shew  that  Himini  has  no  bad 
timdency,  that  the  young  wife  of  an 
old,  or  the  sentimental  wite  of  a  busy 
husband,  can  study  it  without  danger, 
your  cause  is  won.  Till  that  be,  ths 
accusation  I  have  brought  against  yoa 
as  its  author  will  remain  as  it  now  is^ 
and  you  will  never  whito-wash  ihd 
reputation  o(  your  poem  by  blacken* 
ing  the  character  of  one  wlio  has  told 
vou  that  be  cannot  read  it  without 
loathing. 


Sagacity  of  a  Sliepherdjt  Dog. 
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You  arc  not  satisfied  with  calling 
roe  a  liar,  an  epithet  which  the  world 
will  attadi  to  me,  if  I  fail  to  establish 
the  justice  of  my  assertions,  ond  which 
it  will  btstow  upon  you,  sir,  as  soon 
u  it  believes  me  to  have  made  out  my 
point  You  add,  "  Z  is  a  coward. ' 
This  assertion  is  at  the  best  prema- 
tnre.  Perhaps  you  may  hereafter  iiud 
renon  to  retract  your  chaise.  But 
yoa  will  permit  me  to  observe,  tliat 
you  invited  Z  to  disclose  his  name,  in 
terms  which  augured  no  very  chival- 
rous intentions  on  your  part.  It  is  all 
one.  That  is  a  matter  of  very  httle 
importance  either  to  Z  or  to  the  pub* 
lie. 

Junius,  a  mnch  greater  man  than 
Z,  was  once  attacked  with  epitlieta 
similar  to  yours,  by  a  more  respectiible 
man  than  you — Sir  William  Draper. 
He  replied  in  these  terms,  which  I 
transcribe  for  your  use.  "  When  you 
tdl  me  I  have  submitted  to  be  called 
a  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  you 
in  my  turn,  whether  you  seriously 
think  it  any  way  incumbent  on  n]c 
to  take  notice  of  the  silly  invectives  of 
every  simpleton  who  writes  in  a  ncws- 
nper;  and  what  opinion  you  would 
have  formed  of  my  discretion,  if  I  hail 
sufTered  myself  to  be  the  dupe  of  so 
shaUow  an  artifice  ?"  Z. 


SAGACITY  OF  A  SUEFIIEBD  8  DOG. 
MR  EDITOR, 

It  has  ot^trn  occurred  to  me,  that  a 
well-supportetl  Magazine,  such  as 
yours,  is  very  like  a  general  conversa- 
tion oif  well-informed  people  in  a  U- 
Icnry  society,  who  have  met  together 
to  give  their  opinions  freely,  for  one 
another's  mutual  entertainment,  with- 
out any  particuLir  subject  being  fixed 
upon  for  the  theme  of  the  evening. 

In  such  a  party,  it  usually  happens 
that  tme  makes  a  powerful  attack  upon 
some  new  pubUcation  or  celebrated 
•uthor  of  the  day  ;  and  an  animated, 
Ami  I  1.  !  .  :  s  a  violent  dispute  arises, 
upii  iceof  his  criticism.     An- 

uL»mi>es  some  new  discovery  in 
ice,  communicates  some  doubt  in 
iphysics,  or  some  curious  fact  in 
iwtunl  nistory  ;  while  a  third  deliglits 
the  company  by  telling  a  ludicrous 
story  of  some  general  acquaintance, 
tjich  of  tite  audience  cuntmunly  feels 
an  incUnalion  to  bring  forward  some- 
thing ih:ii  burdens  his  memory,  skhuc 
Vol..  11. 
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observation  that  he  thinks  interesting^ 
or  an  anecdote  suggested  by  what  he 
has  heard  ;  while  several,  diffident  of 
doing  justice  to  their  own  conceptionsj 
are  content  to  be  pleased  witti  the 
efibrts  of  others,  rather  than  risk  lli*^ 
success  of  their  own. 

The  amusing  article  in  your  Num* 
her  for  October,  "  On  the  Dejiravity  ] 
of  Animals,"  were  I  to  judge  (tot^l 
myself,  has  likely  placed   several  of] 
your  readers  in  thit;  predicament ; 
probably  it  might  have  been  just 
well,  had  all  remained  in  the  Way  of' 
thinking  last  described.      However,  I 
have  broke  through  the  restraint  of 
such  feelings,  in  order  to  add  my  mite 
to  your  monthly  iSIii^ccllany. 

Among  the  many  similar  occur 
rences  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  of 
and  which  the  interesting  anecdote 
of  the  robber's  horse  and  the  sheep 
stealer's  dog  have  brought  to  my  n 
collection,  there  is  one  tliat  puts  th4 
sagacity  of  the  shepherd's  dog  in 
more  favourable  light  than  that  of  tl 
evil-disposed  Yarrow  there  narrated 
and  which,  though  verging  now  upod 
traditionary  story,  is  not  as  yet  too 
old  to  bo  outlienticated,  and  which 
puts  to  shame  the  lukewarm  shepherds 
of  modern  days,  who  rather  inehne  to 
reatl  a  newspaper  than  their  Iliblcs, 
even  on  Sunday ;  and  their  dull  dogs, 
which  get  tat  lying  basking  in  the  sun 
at  the  feet  of  their  masters,  because 
they  must  not  run  at  the  white- faccil 
sheep,  forsooth,  lest  they  do  the  laxy 
animals  a  mischief. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  those  con- 
versant with  the  hill  country  that 
crowns  the  southern  district  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  sect  now  called  Came- 
ronians  are  thinly  scattered  an>ong 
the  population  of  the  most  upland 
glens,  where  many  of  them  can  to  this 
day  trace  their  descent  iVom  those 
who  so  heroically  suffered  and  bled 
during  the  tyrannic^U  reign  of  Jamefi 
Duke  of  York,  as  they  still  call  him. 
Their  pastors  have  tlicir  fixed  stations, 
generally  on  the  verge  of  the  low 
country,  but  ore  in  the  habit  of  taking 
periodical  journeys,  in  tlie  summer 
season,  among  their  seamy  Hocks,  who 
have  now  become,  to  use  tnc  Hguraiive 
language  of  the  i>rophet,  like  the  glean- 
ings of  the  latKr  vintage,  u  chisttr 
upon  the  xipmost  borigh  ,*  a  berry 
here  and  tliere  upon  the  outermost 
branches.  The  preiichers  undertake 
these  pilgrimages  to  U>«)k  after  the  fi-w 
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phccp  in  the  wilderness,   for  calling 

them  togctlier  for  public  worsliip  and 

instruction,  or,  pfcrnaps,  once  in  three 

or  four  years,  tor   the  celebration  of 

the  sacrament.     The  time  nud  place 

of  meeting  is  cominumcute<l  through 

fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  mountainouB 

country,    by   one    to  another,    in    a 

way  somewhat  similar  to  the  High- 
landers carrying  the  fiery  cross  when 

a  clan  was  to  be  raised,  but  without 

any  thing  of  the  form,  and  without 

the  celerity. 

At  these  times  the  preachers  choose 

the  most  lonely  and  retired  situations, 

tut  generally  not  far  remote  from  the 

residence  of  some  person  of  the  aect  in 

better  circumsUmces,  where  the  min- 

bters,  elders,  and  the  most  respectable 

2ncml)ersof  the  scct^  manyof  them  com- 
ing from  twenty  and  thirty  miles  dis- 
tance, are  accustomed  to  meet  after  the 

long  protracted  dutiesof  the  day.  Some 

year^  ago,  all  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  wont  to  be  temporary 
earers.  but  the  remnant  of  this  an- 
'Cient   sect  were   easily   distinguished 

^finom  the  casual  audience.      Hanged 

closer  to  the  tent,  if  there  was  one,  or 

to  the  more  elevated  groimd  where  the 

preaclier  stood,   they  appeared  alto- 
gether withdrawn  from  earthly  con- 
,  jcems,  and  absurbetl  in  the  most  ab- 
.Btract  and  awful  devotion.    A  group 
^of  old  men  might  sometimes  be  seen 

sitting   bare-headed,    while  the   rest 

of  the  Audience  were  covered,  with 

the   rain   dripping   from    their    thin 

gray  loclc^,  and  quite  insensible  to  the 
I  beating  of  the  wind  upon  their  bald 
I  foreheads,  while  they  probably  regret- 
k)ted  the  o]>portunity  of  manifesting 
^  their  zeal,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand, 
,  and  the  sword  in  the  other. 


father  (somebody  remarks  that  it  is  a 
shame  there  is  no  English  word  for 
Buch  a  connexion)  fell  into  the  mis- 
fortune, althougli  a  very  sensible  man, 
of  getting  the  whole  stock  of  sheep 
upon  his  farm,  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  driven  to  the  county 
town,  and  sold  by  public  roup,  be< 
cause  he  could  not  keep  his  wife  irocn 
attending  a  hill- preaching.— >His  sou 
hailed  tlie  accession  of  the  House  of' 
Bnmswick  as  he  himself  had  dune  the 
enteriirise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  j 
and  my  grandfather  confounded  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  is 
the  celebrated  Lord  Chatham  did  tlie 
House  of  Peers,  by  streimously  atgu< 
ing  against  the  justice  of  the  Ameri" 
can  war. — But  I  believe  I  shall  never 
get  at  my  little  story. 

The  Loch  of  St  Mary^  among  the 
mountains  of  Selkirkshire, — 


"  Those  hills  whence  classic  Yairow  flow*," 

is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across, 
at  tlie  broadest  part,  and  presents  to 
strangers  the  picture  of  a  large  river. 
It  forms  a  bend  around  a  \ot\y  green 
hill  on  the  south,  and  stretches  away 
towards  the  south-west.  Two  moun- 
tain streams,  that  have  entered  the 
lake  nearly  opposite  each  other,  have, 
in  course  of  time,  by  their  accumulat- 
ed depositation  of  soil,  divided  it  into 
two  lakes,  connected  only  by  a  small 
stream,  falUng  with  a  gentle  current 
from  the  one  into  tlie  other.  Should 
M.  Cuvicr  ever  visit  the  spot,  he 
would  undoubtedly  date  the  change 
as  having  taken  place  within  the  lapse 
of  six  thousand  years;  and  perhaps 
contend,  tliat  it  marks  the  yHTiod  of  j 
the  last  great  revolution  of  our  world 
as  distinctly  as  the  <ligging  up  of  the 


But  I  begin  to  fear,  that,  while  I    jaw  of  a  monotodon,  or  the  feg-bone 
^Only  meant   to   attempt   one    simple    of  an  antedUuvian  elephant. 


, story,  I  am  insensibly  drawn  into  the 

whirlpool  of  ft  subject  connected  with 

twenty  others,  from  which  it  may  not 

1  be  so  easy  to  extricate  myself.     I  am 

[myself  no  more  a  Caracronian  than 

'  many  an  honest  modern  Tory  is  a 

^Jacobite ;  but  there  are  feelings  and 

^associations,  which  no  instruction  or 

philosophy  can  get  the  better  of,  and, 

L  like  some  of  these  last,  I  may  have  a 

Itias  the  cross  way.     A  fright  in  child- 

I  liood  hasoflen  stuck  to  a  fimi-mindetl 

^Btan  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  perhaps 

Lthe  remote  cause  of  all  this  leaning  to 

[the  Cameronians  on  my  part  might  be 

traced.  la  fact,  tny  great-great-grand^ 


The  upper  hike  is  called  the  Loch 
of  the  Lowes,  from  a  vtrv  ancient 
chapel  so  named,  that  was  situated  at 
the  south-western  extremity,*  and 
had  been  dedicated  to  St  Alary  "  of  i 
the  Lakes."  One  of  the  farms  is  still 
called  the  Chapel-hope,  I'rom  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  hills  overhanging 
the  western  side  of  both  the  lakes 
belong  to  it  for  more  than  two  miles. 
It  was  the  small  plain  formed  by  one 
of  the  two  rivulets  mentioned,  that 
had  been  chosiui  for  the  celebration  of 

*  Not  the  more  nuxlera  one,  At  (he  sidt 
of  ibc  tmrial-ploce. 
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.  CnmeronliUi  Sacrament  about  forty- 

ive  years  ago. 

This  solitary  spot  is  completely 
auniJe<i  by  steep  green  hills ;  and 
litom  the  little  plain  where  tlie  peo- 
lj>le  held  their  solemnity,  the  view  of 
ithe  upper  lake  is  like  looking  up  the 
I'Choir  of  a  roofless  abbey  ;  so  steep 
land  so  close  does  the  chain  of  succes* 
Itive  mountains  rise  fVom  the  very 
►«hore.  The  sequestered  loneliness  of 
j  Ihc  place  verilies  the  description  of  it 
[in  Marmion,   to  which  we  refer  the 

In  tL  scene  so  happily  chosen  by  the    the  attitude  of  speaking  to  his  dog, 
Mtttcred  remnant  of  a  venerable  sect,     which  was  generally  known  as  possess^ 
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usual  before  he  called  thefttnales  lo  the 
duties  of  the  bought ;  the  evening  was 
however  drawing  on,  and  he  left  the 
crowd  as  the  minister  who  was  to 
preach  began  the  Psalm.  Every  one 
regretted,  that  the  necessity  John  Hoy 
was  under  of  gathering  his  ewes  should 
prevent  him  from  hearing  at  least  part 
of  the  expected  discourse.  As  he  went 
towards  tne  road  that  led  between  the 
lochs,  they  followed  him  with  their 
eyes  to  some  distance,  and  thought 
his  conduct  somewhat  unaccountable, 
when  he  stopt,  and  after  remaining  ia 


apparatus  for  the  rites  of  religion 
of  the  most  simple  kind.  The 
^^  ation  for  the  solemnity  was 
SSrely  two  boards,  supported  by  pil- 
lars ol  green  sod,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  that  might  have  vie<l  with  the 
driven  snow  ;  and  then  might  be  ob- 
served the  profound  awe  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  solemn  mcloily  of  the 
psalms,  poured  forth  at  intervals,  as 
one  small  group  after  another  rose  and 
entered  to  the  Communion  Table, 
slowly,  and  with  seeming  fear  and  re- 
luctance. 

The  sun  was  now  more  than  west, 
and  this  solemn  part  of  the  service 
was  over ;  but  the  day  was  to  be  con- 
cluded by  old   Stormheaven    (as  he 
was  named)  of  Penpont,  a  celebrat- 
ed and  impressive  preacher,  who  was 
appointed    to    deliver   the   afternoon 
sermon,  when  one  of  the  shepherds 
of  Chapel-hope,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the    flock    of  ewes,  found  him- 
self under   the  necessity  of   collect- 
ing  them  from  their  mountain-pas- 
tures  to    the  boil  til  ht.      Milking   the 
cowB  or  ewes  is  a  duty  of  the  pastoral 
life,  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  o- 
ther  avocation,    however  sacred,    can 
supersede  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, that  the  assembhng  of  a  large 
flock  from  the  most  remote  comers  of 
a  wild  and  extensive  grazing,  must  be 
a  work  which  requires  great  care,  and 
no  small  time.     Yet,  in  the  present 
case,  the  sliephcrd  bethought  himself 
how  he  might  continue  to  reconcile 
the  simultJineous  discharge  of  his  tem- 
poral and  religious  duties,  and  for  this 
lie  was  possessed  of  no  common  re- 
wjurces. 

That  the  ewe-milkers  and  himself 
might  make  ihe  most  of  the  present 
»|iportuuliy  of  religious  instruction, 
he  delcrniiucd  to  let  it  be  later  than 


mg  great   sagacity,   he  returned  to- 
wards the  meeting.      The  dog  wa« 
observed  to  cross  between  the  loclia» 
and  ascend  the  hill  on  the  op]x»ita 
side ;    and   the  last   cadence   of  the 
psalm  had   sunk   into  silence  as  his 
master  took  possetssion  of  his  formeif 
seat  upon  the  grass,  and  bestowed  his 
serious  attention  on  the  sermon.     HiaJ 
flock,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  not  witl 
out  a  guide.    .John  Hoy  was  the  firs 
to  observe  his  ewes  appeiu-  in  detachedj 
groups  upon  the  brow  of  a  high  ridgtt^ 
that  overhangs   the    lower    lake 
nearly  a  mile.     The  sinking  sun  ha 
coverc<l  it  with  that  bright  radianc 
that  is  sometimes    observed    a    tef 
minutes    before     the    whole     is    it 
shade ;  and  as  the  sheep  continued  to 
advance,  their  lengthened  and  moving 
shadows  were  thrown  over  the  brow  of 
the  green  liill,  and  were  insensibly  lost 
in  the  shade  below.    The  dog  was  now 
seen  behind  the  most  distant  stragglers ; 
and  her  place  was  easily  observed  us  she 
came  along  the  ridge,  for  her  approach 
always   made  a  gentle  movement  in 
the  flock,  like  that  which  is  made  up- 
on a  still  lake  by  a  vagrant  breeze  of 
wind  in  a  calm  day.     It  was  deUght- 
fiil  to  observe  how  they  did  not  run 
from  her  as  in  terror :  they  knew  her 
well,  obeyefl  her  signals  without  ap- 
prehcnsionj  and  even  seemed  to  gather 
in  before  her  as  with  a  kind  of  light- 
some pleasure.* 

An  aged  shepherd,  who  had  been 
attending  closely  on  the  minister,  and 
was  struck  with  some  bold  simile,  con- 
trasting the  present  with  other  times, 

*  It  has  been  observed  of  oil  Oicse  saga- 
cious aliccp  <logs,  that  the  sheep  are  not  al 
all  frightened  for  them,  but  stand  in  awe  of 
thcni  merely,  nnd  obey  ihcni  as  soldiers  da 
lltk'ir  farouritc  comniondiog  oflicers. 
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out  his  oyeti  to  the  opposite  hOJej  the    allowed  tLent  to  join  with  thoae  (bt 
feeoes  of  fonncr  sutteritiR  and  perse-    ^'^  ^'^  "       '         '  "*■  ' 

WtJon,  when  lu  ■■'  1 1'-iy  stftrteu,  and 
\  looked  round  tl  i  John  Hoy- 

After  A  jmuse  ot  o,.., when  he  ob- 

Berved  him  still  present,  lie  turned  to 
another  gray-haireil  hearer,  while  an 
exiwciiioti  of  Bwe  wa»  vitublu  in  his 
voioe  and  manner.  '*  See  yonder,  Ko- 
blD,  MW  ye  ere  the  like  of  you  r  John 
Hoy's  Nimble  gathering  ine  Chapcl- 
kqpe  ewes  her  lane,  while  he's  sitting 

Sndcr.  I'm  no  wondering,  on  a  night 
:e  this,  that  the  dumb  brute  should  be 

led  to  do  the  deeds  of  the  carnal  day. 

"We  have  heard  muckleaiient  thae  hills, 

but  now,  we  may  say,  we  have  seen 

mair  than  ever  we  heard  of. — See  till 

her,  Robin,  man  ;  ahehaa  brought  the 

Lang  Bank  ewesforritto  the  Ox-dough, 

lud  she's  taking  the   brae   again    to 

^ther  the  Brown  Law."    According 

to  the  old  man's  prediction,  in  about 

half  an  hour,  the  sheep  on  the  distunt 

part  of  the  hill,  rising  ftam  the  mar- 
iigin  of  the  Lodi  of  the  Lowes,  were 
'  seen  in  their  turn    coming   over  the 

Weathtr'glcavi  aa  the  otliers  ha«l  done. 

But  the  sun  was  now  very  low,  and 

the  opposite  hills  were  in    deep  and 

distinct  shade,  ao  that  tlie  sagacious 
'  conduct  of  the  nmmtil  waa  better  seen. 

She    was  obiscrvcd   to  be  unusually 

assiduouB  and  dihgent,  as  if  she  had 
[iKen  conscious  that  the  time  of  her 
^  usual  task  was   later  than    it  ought 

to  have  been,  and  that  her  excr- 
etions were  unsupporteil  by  lier  master. 
I  In  spite  oi  the  seriousness  of  the 
fccciision,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
Ip-ciu-her,  a  phenomenon  bo  uncom- 
Ivon  withdrew  or  divided  the  atten- 
jlion  of  the  hearers.  The  eyes  of  the 
l^hole  congregation  were  now  observ- 

ng  Nimble,    as  she  plycd  along  the 

ce  of  the  hill,  from  one  place  to  an- 

|«tl>er,  to  bring   the  loiterers  forwawl 

rith  the  rest.     Yet  she  seemed  care.. 

il  not  to  drive  the  sheep  too  fast,  for 

»heuever  they  crowded  upon  one  an- 
other or  were  hurried,  she  either  drew 
off  to  n  greater  distance,  or  sat  down 
lor  a  few  Heconda  bclund  them,  till 
tliey  Cfnnposetl  themselves.  Her  mo- 
tion rcscniblcti  that  of  a  fox  sUpping 
trom  cover ;  it  was  not  apimreutlv 
swift,  yet  speedily  traversing  much 
ground. 

The  bought  (inclosure  for  milking 
the  ewes)  was  upon  the  Oxcleugh-lee, 
iMictly  opjwsite  the eongregafiou.  The 
dog  wuis  seen  driving  tlie  sheep  across 
the  ahnot>t  dry  bed  of  the  lorreut,  bhe 


had  before  ^ulhercd,  and  then  went 
round  the  whole,  as  they  moved  gent- 
ly townrdti  the  place  where  they  usual- 
ly stood  while  wailing  to  be  milk* 
e<l.  She  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  tho 
hill,  above  the  flock,  conscious  of  bav< 
ing  completed  the  task  of  tJie  evening, 
so  far  aa  possibly  depended  upon  her 
own  exertioiM,  and  waited  the  fitrtlur 
orders  of  her  master. 

The  sermon,  fitted  to  make  a  strong 
impression  upon  thoee  to  whom  it  wts 
chiefly  addressed,  and  protracted  to  t 
great  length,  waa  now  brought  to  a 
close ;  but  the  supetstitious  swe  of  the 
old  shepherd  had  spread  through  the 
whole  osnemblage,  and  ministw  mid 
hearers  remained  for  a  few  minutM  in 
a  deep  pause,  interrupted  only  by  the 
gurgbng  of  the  adjoining  brook,  and 
the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  raven  tlut 
Hosted  above  them,  on  a  level  with  ths 
tops  of  the  mountains. 

i   ■    .     SilenUy 
The  peopleknelt.uid  when  chey  nwe,nich  ••«' 
Held  dicm  in  silence,  that  the  cagla'a  ay. 
Which,  far  above  them,  athii  biuiest  flight 
Whed'd  round  and  round,  a  cpew  scoice  vi« 

sible. 
Was  heard  distinctly,   and  the  mountain 

(jtreoni, 
Which  from  tlie  distant  glen  sent  forth  its 

noise. 
Was  audible 

In  thta  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voice 
or  wutera  in  the  silence  of  uic  night. 

John  Hoy  coiUd  wait  no  longer.  He 
rose  at  the  beginning  of  the  P^m,  as 
he  had  done  before,  and  six  young 
women  came  from  different  parts  of  the 
crowd,  where  they  had  bun  siitintr  be- 
side their  respective  rcL.  •  I  fol« 
lowed  him.  In  those  tii  '  :  were 
plainly  drcs.sed,  tliough  yet  too  well 
for  their  work,  but  they  had  left  their 
evcry-day  clothes  and  milking  paik  at 
the  Iwught. 

The  sun  had  now  nearly  set,  but 
the  summits  of  the  eastern  mountains 
still  reflected  his  beams,  while  the  yel- 
low gh)ry  of  the  wtlkin  streamecl  down 
the  glens  that  fell  into  the  lower  lake 
from  tlie  north-west,  at  a  mile  and  a 
half's  ilisLancc  frotn  each  other,  and 
brightened  the  corncre  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  while  the  lakes  and  the  sky  were 
a  lovely  blue. 

The  whole  was  a  piece  of  that  broad, 
deep,  distinct,  and  splendid  colouring, 
heightened  by  the  vicinity  of  the  ob- 
jects, and  the  aw(\il  quietude  of  llie 
scent,  Uie  momuig  and  evening  alter- 
nation of  which  probably  forms  the 
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peculiftr  charm  ihat  for  ever  after  sways 
the  feeling  of  the  natives  of  a  hilly 
country,  which  they  sigh  after,  and 
look  ibr  in  vaiu,  when  removed  to  the 
variety  and  richness  of  a  more  fertile 
district.  The  assembly  of  moimtain- 
«en  had  broke  up,  and  various  groii]» 
were  seen  asceiidinfi;  the  foot-paths  that 
winded  over  the  mountains,  or  along 
the  dlfierent  sides  of  the  lakes. 

They  retired  to  their  homes,  talking 
08  they  went  of  the  themes  which  their 
preacher  had  so  ably  enforced,  yet  of- 
ten diverging  fVom  the  subject  to  mo- 
nilise  on  tlic  wisdom  of  the  dumb  ani- 
nul,  whoGe  attention  and  sagacity  had 
been  a  ftUl  substitute  for  tlie  labours  of 
hex  master,  and  had  enabled  him  to 
give  the  whole  of  the  sacred  day  to  his 
religious  duties.  The  incident  is  still 
totd  by  the  aged  sliopherd  to  his  fa- 
taily,  and  seldom  without  the  pious 
moral,  that  the  Supreme  Being  can 
provide,  by  the  most  unlikely  means, 
tor  those  who  sacrifice  their  temporal 
interests  to  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
Ugioiu  duties.  M. 

Pry  5. 
I 
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A  LETTSR  ON  THE  HANACEHEMT  OP 
THB  UMtTERfilTY  UBJtABV  AT 
ULASGOW. 

SaUtmrkei,  Jan.  \%  1818. 


M&  EOITOK, 

Although  the  title  I  have  prefixed 
to  my  letter  may  perhaps  lead  you  to 
suspect  that  I  am  about  to  entertain 
yoti  with  local  trifles,  unworthy  the 
attention  of  tlie  public,  yet  I  beg  you 
will  read  on  before  you  determine  to 
refect  me,  and  I  believe  you  will  then 
find,  that  the  subject  on  which  I  write 
is  one  of  no  inconsiderable  importance 
to  all  those  who  consider  the  cause  of 
literature  as  a  matter  of  universal  in- 
terest. The  University  Library  here  is 
1  very  lueAil  and  extensive  collection, 
containing  many  thousand  volumes 
in  all  branches  of  teaming,  formed 
FTadually  from  small  beginnings,  in 
^0  coarse  of  rather  more  than  two 
centuries.  To  these  books,  the  actual 
••'  !,n*-  of  the  university,  and  those 
l^'onc  through  the  usual  course 

I  I  ion  in  tliis  nbce,  have  at  all 

111  access,  till  within  the  last 
..;s,  when  a  new  system  of  a<l- 
mini:-tnititm  has  been  iidoptciL      The 
nac  ot*  tltc  Ubrary  ia  now  exdufiively 


I 
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confined  to  the  professors  of  tlic  col- 
lege ;  and  such  of  the  students  as  are 
permitted  to  read  a  book  fVom  the 
pubhc  Ubrary,  do  so,  not  as  of  old,  in 
tht'ir  own  free  right,  but  by  the  cx« 
press  kindness  and  patronage  of  some 
individual  professor,  who  is  so  good 
as  to  take  out  the  volume  in  his  own 
name,  and  then  lend  it  to  the  student. 

The  only  possible  apology  which 
could,  OS  I  think,  be  ofiered  for  the 
late  innovation,  would  be  a  clear  proof, 
satistactory  to  aU  the  world,  that  the 
college  library  here  is  the  property, 
not  of  the  university,  but  of  the  pro-. 
fessors.  Even  in  that  case,  as  a  Writer 
whom  we  consulted  last  year  on  this 
business  observed,  "  the  students  have 
probably  long  ago  obtained  as  binding 
a  .tem'tudc  of  browsing  upon  this  li« 
brary  as  any  man  ever  had  of  grazing 
his  cattle  upon  a  village  common. 
But  it  at  least  would  be  acktiowletlged, 
that  the  professors  have  some  excuse 
for  their  present  conduct,  and  it  would 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  onus 
probandi  should  he  not  on  those  who 
are  injured,  but  on  those  who  ore  be« 
nefited,  by  the  legal  specialty.  Let 
us  see,  however,  how  the  matter  ac-t 
tually  stands.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
we  snaU  find  the  onus  probandi,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  lie  altogether  oa 
the  other  side. 

As  the  records  of  the  UBivcrsity, 
and,  among  the  rest,  all  deeds  of  do-« 
nations  to  the  hbrary,  arc  kept  in  a 
manner  which  renders  access  to  them 
entirely  out  of  the  power  of  a  person 
in  my  situation,  I  am  content  to  ad* 
mit,  that  my  reasoning  in  the  present 
instance  must  proceed  altogether  upon 
probabilities — but  the  evidence  1  con 
adduce  may  nevertheless  amount  to  a 
moi-al  certainfi/,  and  if  so,  1  doubt  not 
the  impartial  public  will  be  abundant* 
ly  satisiBed.  And  in  the  first  instance, 
let  us  inquire.  What  was  the  origin  of 
the  Ubrary?  That  some  collection  of 
books  was  possessed  by  the  university 
in  its  primitive  state,  before  the  bene* 
factions  of  King  James  VI.,  is  at  least 
])robable,  but  I  have  seen  no  notice  of 
it.  At  all  events,  the  first  considerable 
collection  of  books  possessed  by  tlie 
university,  was  that  given  and  be- 
queathed by  the  great  ornament  and 
patron  of  Scottish  literature,  George 
Buchanan.  Now,  for  whose  use,  we 
may  ask,  were  these  books  of  the  great 
George  Buchauun  intended.^  I'or  that 
of  "  tint  principai,  ihrte  figeiitij  one 
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cUrk,  and  one  cook  ?  for  of  these,  ac- 
cordiug  to  Cleland,*  the  whole  r^u- 
Inr  establishment  of  the  university  in 
his  time  consistcd^-or  were  they  not 
rather  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth  of  that  age,  "  inter  <jiiot," 
as  is  stated  in  a  deed  of  donation 
about  the  same  time,  "  pm  nimia  pau- 
jieriaie  disciplinarum  studia  negUcta 
jacebani  ?"  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted either  with  the  old  consti- 
tution of  our  university,  or  with  the 
spirit  of  George  fiuchonan,  the  answer 
of  this  question  will  appear  a  thing 
Bufficiently  obvious.  In  its  origin^ 
state,  as  my  grandfather,  the  builie, 
used  to  say,  the  government  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow  was  not  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  regents  and  pro> 
fessors,  elected  by  each  other,  as  at 
present,  but,  like  the  university  of 
Bologna,  on  the  model  of  which  it 
■was  established,  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctors  and  masters  of  arts.  In 
these  the  authority,  dignity,  and  im- 
munities   of    THE    UNIVERSITY    WCTC 

vcsted.t  By  what  course  of  unfor- 
tunate events  this  state  of  things  has 
passed  away,  and  one  so  miserably 
inferior  been  estabhshed  in  its  room, 
I  this  ifi  not  the  time  to  inquire ;  but  it 
'juay  p^haps  excite  a  smile  to  hear 
that  not  only  the  poor  students  of  the 
college  for  the  time  being,  but  Uicse 
tneti,  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts, 
the  original  tiiemhen  of  the  faculties, 
•re  now  excluded,  not  only  from  all 
actual  participation  in  the  manage- 
jnent  01  revenues,  and  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the 
books  given  by  George  Buchanan  to 
'  the  "  Vniversilij  oj'  (i/iuigxtu'."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back.     The 

g-eat  body  of  tlie   library  has   been 
rmed  by  donations,  either  of  books, 
^or  of  money  "  to  hui/  bonks"  from 
jnunificent  noblemen  and   gentlemen 
in  our  neigh bourliood,  and  from  pro- 
I^Jbssors,  who,  in  their  day,  conferred 
).llonour  on  the  situations  which  they 
leld.    Among  these  last  I  may  men- 
ion  the  name  of  Simpson,  who  ld\ 
biis  books  to  the  hbrary  of  the  univer- 
1  Bty,  and  for  tlie  use  of  whom  ?  the 
I  professors  ! — tliere  were  not,    I    will 
•venture  to  say,  above  two  of  his  col- 
I  leagues^  who  could  deinonstrate  ten 
roposi  lions  in  his  Euclid,  nor  am  I 

L«  See  iVntiob  of  Glasgow,  by  W.  Qeland. 

•f-  Vide  Clmnd.  ibid. 
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aware  that  the  mathematical  gcniua 
of  our  regenta  is,  even  in  the  present 
day,  in  a  greatly  more  fiouri^ing 
comiition.  The  good,  humane,  and 
zealous  Simpson,  meant  his  books,  not 
for  the  use  of  professors,  who  are  very 
well  able  to  buy  books  for  themselvei, 
but  for  the  poior  students,  who  need 
every  encouragement  and  tacility  to 
induce  them  to  study  those  abstnue 
branches  of  learning  in  which  he  him- 
self  dehghted. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  benefactor 
to  our  hbrary  has  been  tlie  British 
Parhament.  It  has  lately  been  found, 
that  the  library  of  the  tuiiversity  has 
a  right,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  one  copy  of  every  book  print- 
ed in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A 
most  orincely  privilege  !  and  for  whom 
intended  ?  that  will  be  best  ascertain- 
ed by  considering  who  they  are  ou 
whom  similar  privileges  have  beeu 
conferred,  -viz.  the  other  three  Scottish 
universities — the  two  Englisli  univer- 
sities— Trinity  College  Dubhn— the 
British  Museum — the  King's  Library 
— and  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
use  of  the  books  so  given  by  the 
Legislature,  bo  paid  for  by  authors  and 
booksellers,  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  large  bodies  of  readers ;  and  it  is 
pretty  clear,  that  for  that  purpose  were 
the  privileges  bestowed.  In  Glasgow 
alone,  the  books  given  by  the  public 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  are 
at  the  disposal,  not  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  readers,  but  of  a  very  few  in- 
dividuals. That  these  individuals  are 
very  learned  individuals,  no  roan  will 
venture  to  deny  : — were  it  the  custom 
of  Parhament  to  give  a  present  of  every 
book  publishetl  in  Britain  to  small  U- 
terary  clubs  or  societies,  it  is  perhaps 
tcue^  that  a  club  or  society  more  wor- 
thy of  such  munificence  than  that 
which  assembles  in  the  Fore-hall  at 
Glasgow  would  not  easily  be  selecUd. 
But  such  is  neither  the  custom  nor 
the  duty  of  our  nders.  The  eighteen 
professors  (for  I  have  now  counted 
them)  are  all  most  worthy,  intelli- 
gent, and  some  of  them  even  eminent 
meuj  but  I  do  not  doubt  there  is 
many  another  score  of  literary  men  in 
Britain,  who  think  themselves  equally 
well  entitled  to  the  marked  patron- 
age of  Parliament.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  these  proleawrs  of  ours 
are  to  be  so  pointed  out  to  the 
world    w  the  objects    of   legislative 
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Srotection  and  kiu(lncs.S)  it  is  tltclr 
uty  to  shew  their  sense  of  this  dis- 
tinguished tiivour,  by  literary  exer- 
tion«  at  Ifiist  as  sujier-eminent  as  their 
literary  privileges.  That  they  may  do 
£0  in  future,  is  tlte  prayer  of  none 
more  sincerely  than  myself;  but  that 
they  have  as  yet  done  so,  is  far  from 
being  evident,  either  to  me  or  to  any 
with  whom  I  have  conversed.  The 
ability  with  which  they  discharge  their 
official  duties  is  universally  recognised 
by  the  public,  and  is  a  aufficicnt  proof 
what  they  might  do ;  but  at  present, 
if  we  except  Dr  Thomson,  (tJie  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  who  has  just  been 
elected)  our  scnatus  academicua  can 
boast  of  no  man  who  is  a  living  nufJwr 
of  distinguished  eminence.  The  only 
works  of  any  of  the  other  professors 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are 
these : — A  new  Version  of  certain 
Psalms,  by  Dr  Macgill,  professor  of 
divinity ;  a  Poem  on  Order,  by  Dr 
Josiali  Walker,  professor  of  humanity 
(for  an  account  of  which  see  the  Edin- 
burgh Review) ;  an  excellent  Imi- 
t&tion  of  Dr  Johnson's  style,  and  a 
Translation  of  Tyrtoeua*  war  songs, 
by  Mr  Young,  professor  of  Greek ; 
I  small  dissertation  on  Bones,  by  Dr 
Jefiay ;  a  short  but  masterly  Pamph- 
let against  tlie  late  Lord  Advocate,  by 
Professor  Mylne ;  a  book  of  Travels 
through  part  of  the  I^ow  Countries,  by 
Professor  Aluirhead  (the  Ubrarian); 
a  *'  History  of  Medicine,"  by  Dr 
Richard  Miller;  and  a  Treatise  upon 
Midwifery,  by  Professor  Burns.  With 
the  exception  of  perhaps  this  last 
work,  and  the  inimitable  Criticism  on 
Grays  Elegy,  of  Professor  Young, 
none  of  these  books  have  ever  been 
much  in  the  bands  of  the  pubUc.  If 
I  arn  defi-aucUng  any  of  the  learned 
professors  of  honour  that  is  due  to 
them,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  as  well 
u  instruction,  to  be  corrected  by  them- 
wives. 

It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  an 
snuovatiou  so  daring,  and  so  injurious 
M  that  to  which  I  have  now  ctdled  the 
•tteDtion  of  your  readers,  has  not  taken 
place  w^ithout  exciting  much  displea- 
sure among  the  students  of  the  unl- 
V.  rsit\  -  :i3  well  OS  those  clergymen  and 
'  I  (lemen  who  formerly  studied 
lid  who  had  always  been  in 
use  to  rcail  the  books  belonging  to  the 
iiiiivcr;;ity  collection.  To  the  com- 
-  5.rudents,  one  only  apology, 
■i',  or  evasion,  has  ever  bet'u 
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offered.  It  is  this— that  in  former 
times  the  privilege  which  they  pos-J 
sessed  was  the  price  of  an  annual  suxxei 
which  they  paid  for  the  maintenanc  " 
of  the  Ubrary.  This  tax  is,  aa  tht 
professors  observe,  no  longer  levied/ 
and  the  privilege  has  only  folio wecfi 
the  fortunes  of  ita  purchase-money? 
That  this  allegation  can  be  of  anj* 
avail,  till  such  time  as  it  is  clearU 
^rovetl  that  all  the  donations  of  booka^ 
from  the  time  of  George  BuchanaB 
downwards,  were  meant  exclusivelj 
for  the  professors,  I  absolutely  and 
distinctly  deny.  The  levying  of  a  tax 
upon  the  use  of  the  library  was  an 
arbitrary  step,  adopted  without  the 
consent  of  the  students,  and  having 
for  its  direct  purpose  tlie  partial  ex- 
clusion of  them  from  the  use  of  their 
own  property.  The  tises  to  which  tL^ 
product  of  the  tax  was  applied  recon* 
ciled  us  indeed  to  that  raeastire,  and 
we  made  no  complaints.  But  now 
that  the  tax  is  dropped,  is  our  tempo- 
rary acquiescence  in  it  to  be  made  tisc 
of  in  the  justification  of  another  ty- 
ranny, another  arbitrary  exertion  of 
power,  another  and  a  far  more  odious 
TAX,  in  which  we  do  not,  and  never 
will  acquiesce.?  But  what  sort  of 
apology  is  this  to  those  gentlemen  who 
are  settled  in  this  city  or  its  vicinity, 
and  who,  during  the  years  of  then"  at- 
tendance in  the  university,  paid  this 
tax  for  the  express  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  library,  and  in  the  confidence 
that  the  library,  .so  increased,  would 
be,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  af- 
ter hves,  the  comfort  and  cordial  of 
their  existence.  They  paid,  for  ten 
or  more  yean,  whatever  was  required, 
with  a  view,  not  so  much  to  what  they 
then  read,  as  to  what  they  hoped  to 
read  now  and  hereafter.  The  eminent 
qualifications  and  illustrious  works  of 
those  who  now  retain  the  isole  use  of 
the  library,  will  .ifFord  hut  a  sniall 
consolation  to  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  it.  If  they  wish  us  to 
pay  the  tax,  we  make  no  objections  ; 
we  are  willing  to  stretch  every  nerve 
rather  than  relinquish  what  we  have 
always  considered  to  be  by  far  the 
most  inqwrtant  of  our  academical  pri- 
vileges. Let  them  name  their  sum  ; 
and  let  them  be  assured,  that  although 
It  should  be  doubled  or  tripled  upon 
us,  we  will  most  cheerfully  comply 
with  their  demands. 

"  The  tax,"  they  s.iy,  "is  no  long- 
er uscfid,  tlieretbre  wc'«hall  no  lot»ger 
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ask  it"  And  why  is  it  nn  innr-or  use- 
ful ?  *'  BecAtxst  we  ri  :,.i  all 
the  books  enuxod  id  s;.  :_!  imll." 
A  pretty  answer,  truly  !  Are  there  no 
books  (lubVislu'il  except  those  entered 
ill  stai  I  ?  What  say  you  lo 
Uieaii,  -  published  every  year 
ia  Frauce,  Of  the  40,000  publislied 
every  year  in  Germany,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  countries?  Among  all  that 
number,  it  must  be  very  wonderful  if 
there  are  no  boolcs  so  much  worth 
reading  as  those  which  some  of  you 
produce — TranslBtious  of  the  Psalms, 
Poems  on  Order,  and  Treatises  on  the 
Bones !  That  you  do  not  care  about 
them,  is  notliing  to  us.  Your  satisfac< 
tiou  is  no  argument  to  those  who  have 
no  fttculty-dinntTS  to  attend — no  aixi/- 
ckair*  to  snore  in.  Biit  it  ia  not  neces- 
sary to  confine  onrsclvestoiicw  books. 
Is  your  collection  of  the  old  ones  so 
very  complete  ?  Arc  there  no  old  books 
worth  buying  but  what  you  possess  ? 
Those  of  you  who  have  ever  compared 
your  own  catalc^e  with  any  other, 
will  hardly  venture  to  answer  me  in 
the  negative  ; — and  indeed  the  defec- 
tiveness of  your  collection  in  one  great 
department  has  been  amply  admitted 
by  all  your  medical  members,  who 
have  been  obliged  to  assist  their  stu- 
dents to  form  a  separate  and  more 
complete  professional  library  for  lliem- 
selves. 

Facts  are  stubborn  chieU, 
And  downa  be  disputed. 

But  liefore  I  go  any  farther,  I  may 
as  w^ell  stop  till  it  be  ascertained 
whether  the  library  of  which  I  speak 
be  indeed  the  library  of  the  universi- 
ty, or  the  library  of  the  professors. 
For  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  mere 
{uivate  collection,  tliere  ia  no  question 
but  its  man^enieul  should  be  eiitirco 
ly  regulated  bv  the  wishes  pf  itti  pro- 
prietors, and  tJiu  ludiCB  of  their  iiuu- 
ilies. 

Oh  looking  over  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, I  fear  tliat  [MTsons  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  our  umverBity  will 
be  inclined  to  imagine  I  have  used 
language  toe  strong  for  the  occasion, 
and  to  say  to  themselves,  that  the 
professors  muat  have  tsome  good  rea- 
son io.j;<;serve  for  all  tliat  tliey  have 
done,      for  ll>'  "W  of  such 

persons,  i  shall  I  iioe  a-  sujjill 

academical.«a«alutt:  uf  the  last  ceu'^ 
tury.  From  the  earliest  limes  it  w.is 
the  |»rivilegeoijgl««»pj' ^  "* 

the    StlulCTHl^P^IPglr' 

if 


callf'l   '"  ("lij't  iliijir  olij^  nwcUtr&t^ 
till  it'il^  WW  fouM. 

t<J  il  ^     ■•    ,-        "'*'  '■"'£■    t-"   '1'- 

proiesaom,  and    these  <:i 
irived,  about  the  year  l 
to  smuggle  the  studetits  out  of  all  the 
blessings  it  at  that  period  conferred, 
by  taking  the  election  into  their  ovti 
hands.     The  young  men   had   some 
spirit,  and  they  wrote  several  vigorotu 
pamphlets  on  the  occasion,    <»ie  of 
which  now  Ues  beibre  me,  having  this 
motto:  "  0 Domujsimf "/tut then, (ptam 
dii/nri  dnminare  Domino .'"     But  the 
pamphlets  did  not  cure  the  evil ;  thst 
was  not  accomplished  till  the  cause  6f 
justice  was  embraced  by  one  of  the 
professors'  ovm  number — the  late  il- 
lustrious Jonn  Mlllak.    That  gretl. 
and  iudei>endent  man  made  commM-j 
cause  with  the  injured  studea(«ti2v 
presided  at  a  counter  election  by  ihdtf 
'llie  Rector  whom  they  chose  was  found 
to   be  the  legal  magistrate,  and  the 
ptufcbsors  Were  obliged  to  give  up  all 
tljeir  pretensions.     Were  ISIillnP  now 
ahvf,  we  shoold  hare  had  im 
make  the  present  appeal  to  lli 
He  has  both  a  son  and  a  so 
in  the  faculty;  let  us  hope 
or  both  of  them  will  be  touim  t  ujni- 
hie  of  imitating  hii;  example  now,  as 
they  have  heretofore  given  us  good 
reason  to  expect.     Your  most  obeili- 
ent  servant,  -  * 

NicoL  Jaavik,  tertitia,  M.lb. 
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Front  the  Gennan, 

Of  love  and  sorrow  'tis  a  pceriess  talr—     ** 

Tlien  press  it  noftly  to  thy  i^tto  breast 
I'll  sWc  'l'-  (■■•;-•'-?  i!-V-    'h-'-M--  -':  .-'-^ 

riigu.  I 

Unbappy  pair  I  and  y*rt  u>  i 
Thst  earihly  joy  whicli    i.. 

heaven. 
— Oh  !  sweet  and  bitter,  let  cnr  ihnrf  t 

flow,  •  5  <l 

Where  on  the  grave  of  faith  ftie  dlwipiD| 

violet*  grow. 

To  mortals  there  is  ghrcn  a  fleeting  life ; 
A  life — ahl  no;  a  wild,  vtii«,*^t 
dream  ;  v  *i  t 

A  tempest  of  pride,  passion,  dn,  aqdxtrifo, 
A   (leefv— a,  darlty — jx.  restless  foaming 
strctei.  ^j 

.1 


When  ( 
Wcfcd 


a  .jov 


■0»  teeing  the  Place  where  the  Maid  of  Orleans  suffered. 
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\jan  otAy,  likd  tlie  oil  upon  the  set, 
Ginito  mAn'ftiMiiog  «oul  repose  and  Ubeity. 

Tit  ttue,  that  thejr  who  love  are  seldom  born 
To  M  smoodi  destiny — Love  bud*  in  peace, 
Bu(  foulett  wizards  in  the  air  hare  sworn 

To  bUrt  itt  beauty  e'er  the  leaves  increase. 
The  loTert   dare   not   look — fiends   watch 

their  eyes ; 
They  Aaic  not  (peak— fiends  intercept  theii 

sighs. 
A  ipell  b  on  tliem— mute — o'er-nustering ; 
Dumb  BOROW  o'er  them    waves  her  dark 

depressing  wing. 

But  let  die  faint-heart  yield  him  as  he  may, 
Danger  sib  powerless  on  love's  steady  breast ; 
The  lovers  shrink  not  in  the  evil  day, 
Tbey  are  afficted — they  are  not  oppiest. 
TV)  die  together,  or  victorious  live — 
Thatfirst  and  holiest  vow—'tis  (heirs  to  give. 
Ujiited,  though  in  fetters,  they  are  free, 
Thejf  care  not  though  the  grave  their  bridal 
bed  should  be. 

It  may  be,  that  if  love's  expanding  flower 
la  forced  to  close  before  the  ttorm's  keen 
breath  ; 

That  closing  may  protract  (he  blooming  hour 
Which  is  «o  short  in  all  that  suffers  dea*ii. 

The  ailence,  and  the  sorrow,  and  the  pain. 

May  nourish  that  which  tliey  attack  in  vain. 

The  lowly   fiame  bums  longest,— humble 
sadness 

b  ]dndli«r  to  love's  growth  than  free  un- 
varied gladness. 

But  oh !  how  glorimis  shone  their  ruling  star. 
Who  carried  with  them  budding  loves  to 

heaven  ; 
Whom  angels  welcomed  in  bright  realms  afar, 
With  a  full  cup,  which  scarce  to  touch 

was  given. 
While  any  remnant  of  terrestrial  sin 
Had  power  to  staiu  the  holy  draught  within  ; 
They  died — young   love   stood    by   them, 

calmly  sighing, 
Aad  fanned  with  his  soft  wing  the  tentirt  of 

their  dying. 

Rod  not  of  JaHet  nd  her  Romeo 

With  ttaoic  trembling  and  upltt\ed  hair ; 

Be  mild,  fair  maid,  and  gentle  in  your  woe. 

As  in  their  death  were  that  most  innocent 

pair. 

Upon  the  tomb  o'  the  Capulcts  there  gleams 

NotOTCh-light — but  a  moon  of  tender  btrams. 

—You  must  not  hate  love  because  Juliet  died. 

But  wish  to  sleep  like  her,  by  a  true  lover's 

niitt  A.  W.  S, 
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Here  angels  waved  their  bougfai 
Of  palm  around  thy  biowi, 
Thou  Buficrer  aeieoe  I 


It  was  no  fabling  ''''7* 

That  strengthenmg  gUmpse  of  gloryt 

'Twos  Horeb's  sacred  spark  ! 
Christ  did  tliy  banner  brighten, 
And  Christ  thy  pangs  wUI  lighten, 

Joanne  !  thou  Maid  of  Arc  ! 

With  heavenly  pity  glowing, 
To  thee  is  Mary  shewing 

Her  awful  vbgin  eyes  : 
Thy  God  doth  comfort  send  thee ; 
Blast  ministers  attend  thee, 

To  wafl  thee  to  the  skies. 

I  see  thou  dost  not  ban 
The  ingratitude  of  man  : 

Ko  curses  come  ftam  thee ; 
Thy  face  is  mild,  fair  maid, 
Thotigh  they  have  thee  betrayed, 

Whom  thou  didst  oft  set  free. 

Thy  countrymen  betrayed  thee ; 
Thy  friends  a  victim  made  thee  ; 

And  thine  ungenerous  foes 
Heap  lies  and  insults  o'er  thee,—. 
— Tbey  quailed  of  old  before  thee. 

When  high  tliy  white  plume  rqte. 

I  see  the  guiltless  maiden. 

Her  cheek's  proud  flush,  long  faden. 

Awakes  !  'tis  virgin  sname. 
Hard  butcher  hands  ar&  baring 
Her  bosom  to  the  staring 

Of  them  that  feared  her  name. 

'Twas  but  a  moment's  feverr^ 
She  paler  now  than  ever. 

Prays  calmly  in  their  view  : 
"  God  pardon  these  rude  soldiers ; 
These  bord-eyed  stem  beholders  ; 

Tbey  know  not  what  they  do  i 

'*  Lord  Jesu,  for  thy  sake, 
I  kiss — I  kiss  the  stake  ; 

Receive  my  soul  in  irity." 
With  this  the  flames  up  springing. 
Their  bliwdy  gUre  are  flinging 

O'et  all  the  guilty  atf. 

I  see  ni>  more  the  arm. 
Whose  weapon  did  no  harm, 

The  banner.— not  the  sword. 
No  more  the  snowy  breast. 
Which  never  love  contest 

But  for  its  Saviour-Lord. 

The  winds  disperse  her  adws ; 
No  tear  the  dark  spot  washes. 

Where  martyr  blood  hath  been ; 
From  thenceforth  pride  and  honour 
Shone  never  more  upon  her 

That  land  of^cuise  and  jia ! 

But  ay*  bar  soil  k  tMmiag 
With  KWiwiim  UM 
And«fa! 
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II*  lier  bunls.  wIm  jeer 
At  ihec,  thou  virpn  »«t, 

*  Thuu  \io\j,  meek  Joanne  t 


O  beftitlcss  generalion  ! 

Tahe,  ginning:,  faithless  nation  ! 

With  thee  truth's  star  U  dark. 
And  chivalry  a  stratigcr ! 
■        GcMi  lend  thee  an  avenger, 

Joantw,  tboti  Maid  of  Are ! 

A.  W,  S. 


woTrcKs  OP   Tiie  acted  urama  in 

LOVDON. 

No  I, 

We  arc  about  to  coinraencc  an  ac- 
qiiaiiit:inco  with  the  readers  of  this 
MagazinL'.  The  subject  of  our  coin* 
muitication  with  them  will  be  the 
Acted  Drama  of  London.  But  in  or- 
der that  they  may  not  expect  of  ns 
what  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give 
Ihem,  it  may  be  as  well  for  both  par- 
ties, if  we  begin  by  saying  a  lew  words 
I  on  die  kind  and  manner  of  the  re- 
murks  that  wc  may  from  time  to  time 
offer  them,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
opinions  and  feeling's  from  which  these 
remarks  will  spring. 

First,  As  to  the  kind  and  manner  of 
our  remarks.     In  one  word,  then,  we 
\urc  not  CRITICS.     We  have  no  theories 
I'to  support, — no  established  set  of  prin- 
ciples to  write  from, — no  critical  Btu- 
'  tote-book,  by  which  to  try  and  judge 
[*f  every  thing   and    every  bo<ly  that 
,  eomea  before  us.     Wc  are  accustomed 
I  to  feel  a    great    deal  oflener  than  to 
I  think  ;  if  we  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
I  ing  the  source  of  onr  feelings  pure,  one 
©f  them  mil  always  be  worth  a  score 
fof  thoughts,  especially  when  passion  is 
►the  subject  on  which  tliose  feelings  arc 
be  employed.     We  shall  therefore 
^Itequenlly  talk  to  otor  readers  as  we 
would  to  an  acquaintance, — as  if  we 
were  one  of  themselves,   and  entreat 
them  not  to  be  im|)atient,  if,  being 
|^«bliged  to    have  all  the  fcilk  to  our- 
Ives,  we  should  sometimes  even  gos- 
a  little.      But  there  are  different 
fnds  of  talkers  :     There  is  the  dry 
?^r4tter-of-fact  talker,  who  tells  every 
'Joily  whnt  every  body  knows  ;  and  the 
osing  talker,  whose  little  modicums 
sense  "  float  in  a  Mediterranean  sea" 
»f  fine  phrases  ;   and  the  dogmatical 
Jker,   who  will  have  it  so  bec«ujie  it 
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us  so,  and  wftflTMRF  It  is  so  becaiue 
he  will  have  it  so ;  and  the  nnechani- 
chI  Udkir,  a  sort  of  tnoral  smock-jack, 
thai  makes  a  a  disagretable  noise,  and 
goes  perpetiiallv  without  ever  bciug 
wound  up ;  and  various  otiieri,  "  too 
te^lious  to  mention,"  as  the  coujium^ 
advertisements  have  it.  But  aoloM 
as  our  readers  do  not  phice  us  in  ciAit 
of  these  cla-sscs,  we  shall  not  «oiBpliun, 
and  perhaps  ifin/  will  not. 

It  has  bt*n  whispered  to  us  by  ii 
friend,  that  in  writing  for  the  public, 
our  manner  of  expressing  what  occurs 
to  us  m  be  thought  too  egotistical. 
Before  tli  reader  decidrs  that  it  i*  «i, 
and  condemns  accordingly,  let  liini 
think,  as  we  have  done,  whether,  ii 
being  too  solicitous  to  avoid  the  at. 
pcarance,  we  might  not  be  led  to  aug^ 
ment  the  reality;  whether  a  manj 
whose  over-refined  taste  makes  hiitf 
perpetu.'Uly  fearful  of  s^Kok-inff  of  him.< 
self,  does  not  run  the  risk  of  coming 
at  length  to  /ftink  of  nothing  else.  Thsj 
truth  is,  we  dislike  the  singidar  pluta 
"  we"  ullogcther,  but  cannot  music, 
up  egotism  enough  to  be  the  first  tfl 
reject  it.  Wc  beg  our  readers  to  re^ 
member  too,  that  all  we  profits  to  ofii 
fer  them  is,  the  thoughts,  and  feeliugsJ 
and  opinions  of  an  individual, — of  one 
much  more  apt  to  listen  than  to  talk,— 
much  more  able  to  learn  than  to  tcachj 
Therefore,  when  wc  say  such  a  tltiug, 
is  .111,  with  reference  to  matters  of  opi-< 
nion,  we  mean  that  we  think  or  feel 
it  to  be  so, — that  it  rn  .v"  in  and  for  usj 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  thel 
feelings  and  opinions  from  which  our.j 
remarks  will  spring,  we  shall  confess^ 
that  our  opinions  are  few  and  weak, 
in  proportion  as  our  feelings  arc  many 
and  strong.     To  be  frank  at  once,  our  ] 
opinions  for  the  most  part  hang  very 
loosely  about  ns.     We  know  the  danvj 
ger  of*  this ;  still  more  the  danger  of] 
confessing  it ;  and  most  of  all,  the  dan- 
ger of  confessing  it  to  Edinburgh  read- 
ers.    But  it   is  true,  and  we  cannot 
help  it ;  and  indeed  do  not  desire  to  ' 
help  it.     Besides,  we  scorn  to  pass  for 
wiser  and  better  people  than  we. are. 
We  repeat,    therefore,    that  our  opi- 
nions  on    many   subjects  hang  very  I 
loosely  about  us ;  on  many  we  kavn 
no  opinions  at  all  ;  partly  because  we 
are  not  able  to  make  up  our  minds 
about  tiicro,  and    partly    because  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  do  so.     We 
have  something  else  to  do.     We  have 
to  feel,  and  to  act,  aud  to  enjoy,  and 
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to  mffer,— to  bear  and  forbear ;  we 
liave  to  live  in  a  world  where  goodness 
is  fVrquently  wrctdied,  and  wicked- 
ness triumphant;  we  have  to  live  in 
the  ct-ntre  of  the  greatest  city  of  that 
world,  with  brick  walls  round  us  when 
ne  wake  in  the  raorniiig,  the  din  of 
ercc  in  our  ears,  und  its  effects 
np  upon  oar  eyes,  and  hearts, 
and  itnderstttndings,  all  day  long;  and 
iit  tiight  we  go  to  rest  with  the  echoes 
and  Images  of  all  these  things  Hoathig 
about  us,  and  blending  with  our  bet- 
ter tlioughts,  and  aspirations,  and  ex- 
pectancies, till  truth  seeinB  changing 
into  faLyehood,  light  into  darkness  ;  in 
short,  all  good  things  into  their  oppo- 
Bites.  Heaven  forl)id  that,  situated 
ibus,  we  should  have  too  many  or  too 
strong  opinions  of  our  own  !  Of  what 
use  would  they  be  to  us  ?  We  should 
be  ashamed  to  conceal,  and  afraid  to 
express  them  ;  and  tliey  would  rankle 
within  us,  and  perhaps  taint  and  cor- 
nipt  the  tbuntain  heatl  of  those  feel- 
ings from  which  roost  of  the  opinions 
that  we  do  possess  proceed,  and  in 
wliich  all  a(  them  that  ore  of  any  va- 
lue have  been  tried,  and  cleansed,  and 
modified. 

As  to  our  opinions  and  feelings  on 
the  piirticulur  subject  before  us,  we 
deem  the  acted  drama  liighly  import- 
ant in  its  influence  on  the  real  refine- 
ment of  a  nation  ;  but  are  inclined  to 
trace  that  influence,  not  to  a  different 
loarce  from  tltat  to  which  it  is  usually 
Itaeed,  but  through  different  channels ; 
wc  dissent  a  good  deal  from  the 
opinion  as  to  what  u  the  real 
>inent  of  a  nation. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  not  a  httlc 
cant  in  the  talk  about  the  public  in- 
finence  of  the  drama.  In  the  present 
oondition  of  society,  its  chief  and  most 
unequivocal  good  consists  in  tlie  sum 
of  individual  pleasure  it  produces. 
The  drama  is  an  ideal  world,  to  which 
we  flee  to  forget  all  the  wretched  re- 
aUties  of  <LuIy  life,  and  remember  all 
the  kindly  ones ;  and  its  best  beauty 
ia,  that  its  gates  are  not  closc<l  even 
upon  the  meanest  supplicants  for  en- 
trance. Poetry — wriitcn  poetry — is 
an  ideal  world  too ;  but  it  is  situated 
above  the  clouds :  it  requires  wings 
tu  readi  even  its  threshold  ;  but  to 
life  to  its  inmost  recesses — its 
ntli  lieuven — ilemaiuls  a  susUiined 
t  —  n  ixiwtT  in  some  sort  kindred 
c  i-dtt.     Butthcact/- 
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ing  and  lieart-rending,  and,  when  it 
smihrs,  a  frank,  sociable,  hand-shaking 
world,  situated  in  our  very  neighbour- 
hood on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  into 
which  all  who  come  may  enter  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  moods ;  and  all  who 
enter  may  taste  and  appreciate,  and 
enjoy  and  remember.  The  poor  in 
spirit  as  well  as  the  ridi — tlie  Iww  iu 
iutellect  as  wcU  as  the  high — pea.sant, 
and  prince,  and  ])hilosopher : — it 
makes  tliem  all  enual,  for  it  makes 
them  all  happy,  and  hap})iness  is  your 
only  true  and  honest  leveller.  The 
drama  is  a  world  in  which  age  ia  car- 
ried  back  to  youth,  without  forfeiting 
the  wisdom  of  its  experience ;  antl 
youth  is  carried  forward  to  manhood, 
without  losing  the  still  better  wisdom 
of  its  inexperience  ;  in  whidi  the  poor 
man  tastes  fur  a  while  the  plea.sure  and 
power  of  the  prince,  and,  what  is  still 
more  difficult  to  bring  about,  the 
prince  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  tran- 
quiUity  and  happiness  of  the  peasant. 
A  great  commercial  city  without  an 
acted  drama,  would  be  like  ii  world 
without  a  sun.  None  would  care  to 
go  or  to  look  abroad  ;  but  every  one, 
being  contt;nt  to  remain  shut  up  iu 
the  dungeon  of  self,  would  dress  by 
the  glass  of  his  own  senses,  and  move 
and  act  by  tlie  paltry  tarthing-candle- 
Ught  of  his  own.  interest.  The  walls 
of  his  house  would  become  the  bound- 
aries of  his  mind's  kingdom  ;  and  see- 
ing nothing  there  wiser,  or  better,  or 
happier,  than  himself,  he  would  con- 
chide  tliat  all  the  world  must  be  fool- 
ish, and  wicked,  and  miserable;  and 
sitting  down  with  u  kind  of  detqiniring 
self-complacency,  he  would  think  him- 
self a  god,  but  Jec/  himself  a  slave. 
The  acted  drajna — at  least  the  acted 
drama  as  it  has  been,  and  onght  to  \x 
— corrects  all  this.  It  entices  the 
mind  to  escape  from  the  bo«Iy,  and  to 
breathe  and  look  abroad.  It  teaches 
lliosc  who  nre  coraiwlled  to  live  in 
great  cities,  that  tUeij  must  not  judge 
of  luun  by  men  ;  and  sliews  thent  that 
there  may  be  something  brighter  tb)'- 
gold — something  loftier  than  utility — 
something  wiser  than  seifishnt'as ;  uml 
though  they  would  never  have  found 
this  out  of  themselves,  yet  they  are 
by  no  means  worse  tu  learn  it,  and  it 
cannot  be  lost  \\\wn  them.  Indeed  it 
is  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  great 
cities  that  an  acted  drama  is  beUL-ticial 
and  necc8>>ary  ;  and  its  utility,  inde- 
p«udenUy  of  the  pleasure  it  produces^ 
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is  chiefly  to  be  anticipated  and  traced 
[  vnong  the  uneiluoiiod  dssaes,  whether 
or  poor — whether  the  high  ^nilgar 
llie  low.     The  maid-acrvunt  in  the 
allery,  who  weeps  lor  three  hours, 
nee  in  a  season,  over  the  woes  of  a 
deep"  tragedy,  U  better  aad  happier 
it  all  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  her 
ars  are  quite  as  pure  «nd  reapectabk, 
as  becoming  too,  aa  those  of  her 
iy  in  the  dress  boscfs. 
We  have  said  that  our  fixed  opin- 
»ns  are  few  ;  but  we  should  add,  (bat 
iose  we  have  are  strong  in  proportion 
and   perhaps   by  reason  of,  their 
Ewnesfl.     So  that  our  readers  (e^pe- 
ly  those  who  may  happen  to  difier 
\Qxa  us)  muBt  not   be  surprised  or 
y,  it  we  talk  of  those  opinions  of- 
ED,  and  contend  for  them  strenuous- 
for  they  havt  stood  by  us  so  long, 
served  us  so  faithfully,  that  we 
apt  to  consider    them    as  friends 
afTections  we  have    tried,  and 
^erefore  we   "   grapple   them  with 
I  of  steel,"  One  of  these  opinions 
,lfl,  that  great  poets  are  the  mat  of 
human  beings,  and  that  Shakspeare 
is  the  greatest  of  poets ;  but  that  it 
would  be  better  for  all  the  world  if  he 
Duld  be  thought  of  as  a  poet  only — 
)t  as  a  writer  of  acting  dramas.     If 
had  not  been  for  Mr   Kean,  we 
iould  never   have  desired  to   see  a 
of    Shakspeare 's    acted    again, 
le  external  senses  clog  and  fetter  all 
le  loftier  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
1,  more  than  all,  the  imugiuation  ; 
j*«nd  it  is  from  these  powers  that  the 
J^amos   of  Shakspeare  jirocecd,   and 
these  that  they  appeal ;  and  uccord- 
gly    it  has  always  happened,    that 
be  persons  who  have  been  best  able 
appreciate  Shakspeare,  have  been 
:  least  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him 
l^ted ;  and  the  critic  who  has  appre- 
ciated him  best  of  all,  is  a  foreigner 
'to  has  never  seen  him  acted  at  all. 
ourselves,  we    shall    never  cease 
regret    hanug    seen    Hamlet    so 
ten  acted  in  our  youth.     We  have 
|%een  thereby  so  long    habituated  to 
Inuster  a    certain    set   of  associations 
Tfound    every    character    in    it,    and 
fparticiilarly  the   chief  one,    that  we 
Ijnre  now  totally  unable  to  str»i»  tliem 
[off,  though    we  feel    that   they  have 
I  **  no  business  there."     We  are  con- 
Vmced  that  this  prevents  us  from  stc- 
tfog  a  great  part  of  the  beauties  ot  iliat 
|8rania,  and   from   appreciating  thu6e 
sec.    Though  Hamlet  ja  "  the 


glaaa  of  ftahioo  and  the  maoU  cf 
form,"  what  mere  reader  ever  tUab 
of  setting  about  to  imi^loe  how  he 
lookt  9  It  is  hia 
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The  Irving  fountain  in  itself  contain} 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime." 

And  yet  w«  can  never  name  his  jutBSi 

but  a  comely-looking  gentleman  in  i^ 

black  starts  up  before  us,  with  avcl*  '|g 

vet  hat  and  teathers  under  his  ami,  iq 

and  a  fbil-stone  star  glittering  on  hi*  |' 

breasL     And  then  fur  Oesdemonaj  |j 
"  The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor  l" 

If  we  had  been  left  to  ourselves,  we 
could  have  fancied  her  any  thing  or 
any  body  we  hketl,  and  have  changed 
the  fancy  at  our  will.  But,  as  it  is, 
she  is  nothing  to  us  but  a  slim  young 
lady  in  white  satin,  walking  about  on 
the  boards  of  a  theatre.  How  differ- 
ent is  it,  where  the  imagination  is  1ef\ 
to  do  its  own  work  !  With  \im>  Au 
example^ — 

"  Heavenly  Una,  ttidi h«i  mUk-vhito  Iamb  r 

She  haunts  us  like  a  spirit,  at  all  tilMs 
and  in  all  places.  She  comes  to  as 
under  all  shapes,  and  changes  them 
even  while  we  are  looking  at  her ;  and 
yet,  tliough  they  are  all  indefinite, 
they  are  all  beautiful,  and  all  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  however>  we 
must  not  forget,  or  shrink  from  coii- 
fessing,  that  we  never  perhaps  knew 
Othello  or  Richard,  till  we  knew  Keanj 
and  that  we  never  felt  so  much  de- 
hght  in  reading  Shakspeare,  as  we 
have  in  seeing  Keoii  act  him.  Hiis 
avowal  is  due  to  the  transcendent  g^ 
nius  of  the  one,  and  it  cannot  detract 
from  that  of  the  other. 

Another  of  the  opinions,  or  preju- 
dices, or  whatever  they  may  be  coll- 
ed, from  which  our  remarks  will  spring, 
is,  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  all 
goodness  in  tl)e  world  of  art ;  and  that 
therefore  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
such  a  thing  as  what  is  called  ideal 
lieautjf.  That  the  Venus,  for  example, 
is  a  finer  statue  than  the  Apollo,  be- 
cause the  first  is  onl}/  nature,  the  latter 
is  more. 

That  the  weak,  and  confiding,  and 
forgiving  Desdemona,  is  a  more  lovely 
CTcalure  than  the  all-perfect  Clarissa  ; 
because  tlic  former  is  bul  a,  woman,  the 
latter  is  an  angel. 

From  this  it  follows,  tliat  our  one 
earthly  idol  is  siinpliL-ity,  and  our  on* 
antipathy  is  afl'ectatii>ii, — but  we 
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^  Notteei  of  the  Adcd 

'  tbe  omit  more  than  we  bate  the  other  ; 
b«cau8t^  though  thelustia,  now-a-days, 
evvr  present  tu  our  eyes  aiid  ears,  yet 
tlie  first  is  never  absent  from  our 
thoughts ;  and,  happily>  we  do  not 
live  by  sceiiig  and  hearing,  but  by 
^  thinking. 

■^  One  wordj  as  to  the  plan  on  whidi 
H^e  propose  to  conduct  our  account  of 
iHthe  Actc^l  Drama  of  London,  and  we 
Wehall  conclude.  We  fear,  then,  that 
^f  trar  readers  must  be  content  to  receive 
V^it  in  as  dcsuhory  a  manner  as  that  of 
1  the  foregoing  observations  which  are 
to  ifitroduce  it.  But  we  are  sure,  that 
we  sliall  be  best  able  to  please  others 
,when  we  best  please  ourselves ;  and 
.shall  therefore  never  scruple  to  go  out 
'of  our  path  to  avoid  a  stumbling-block, 
I. or  pluck  a  flower,  li  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  that  we  set  out  on  a 
principle  of  stledion,  and  shall  ihere- 
tote  always  have  more  to  say  on  five 
tuinutes  of  genius,  than  on  five  hours 
of  dulnesa. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  for  both 
*  parties,  if  our  Edinburgh  readerswoold 
MkH  forget  that  we  write  from  London, 
rand  our  London  ones  that  we  write 
■for  Edinburgh. 


Drama  in  London. 
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We  have  but  a  poor  account  to  give 
^of  the  drama  of  London  for  this  month. 
^The  novelties  have  been,  at  Covent- 
.  Garden,  a  tragedy  and  a  pantomime ; 
"and  at  Drury-Lane,  a  pantomime. — 
The  tragedy,   which  is  called   Retri- 
i}ution,   or  the  Chieftain's  Daughter, 
was  produced  on  Thursday,    1st.     It 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  young  gentleman 
named  Dillon,  only  three  or  four-and- 
twenty  years  of  age;  and  from  what  we 
"had  read  and  heard,  we  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  have  been  able  to  say  better 
things  of  it  than  we  can.     But  the 
truth  is,  the  attempt  is  a  too  ambitious 
one  for  a  begiimer.      A    young  man 
who   had   genius  enough   to  write  a 
gw/d   tragedy,  would  never  have  cora- 
in.ii.-K^  ills  literary  career  by  writing 
■  at  all.     Tlie  hope  of  suc- 
'    ^,     indicated    weakness  rather 
ft  than  strength.  None  but  infants  reach 
H  at  the  moon. 

H      llie  scene  of  Retribution  is  laid  at 
H  Penda,  during  tbe  fourth  century;  and 
■  the  dramatis  personte  and  plot  are  as 
H  follows : 
H  Vara-  u\  Persia.-Mr  Young. 

m^  ~   - 
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Vara-      .  ": 
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I  „Nfr  M'Crcady. 


,Mr  C.  KcnibJc. 


Abdas,  a  Peimn  Lord^ Mr  EgntoB. 

Hafir,  his  Sod, Mi  Abbot. 

Suther,  a  Captive  Chief, Mr  Ttiry. 

Soprab,  the KiDg'»  Chamberlain,  IVirCoiinar* 

Zimra,  Daughter  to  Suther, .Mia*  0'>i'eSp , 

Besides  Slaves,  Confidants,  and  W  fortllK 

Tlic  piece  opens  at  the  Court 
Varanes,  on  the  first  anniversary  ^\ 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the 
day  on  which  his  elder  son  Chosroo  re-" 
turns  from  a  successful  expedition 
against  one  of  tlie  rude  tribes  which" 
inhabit  the  Carduchian  mountains— » 
bringing  with  him,  as  captive,  the 
chieftain  of  the  tribes,  Suiher,  againtt 
whom  Chosroo  cherishes  a  violent  haw 
tred,  on  accoimt  of  Suther  and  hit 
daughter  Zimra  having  refused  his' 
alUance.  Hamed,  the  virtuous  son 
of  Varanes,  and  loving  and  beloved  bV" 
Zimra,  protects  her  and  her  father 
from  the  violence  of  Chosroo,  and  in' 
consequence  incurs  his  hatred  also,— 
and  their  mutual  endeavours  to  oIh 
tain  and  keep  possession  of  the  ca»-' 
tives,  forms  the  chief  part  of  tne' 
plot.  Chosroo  is  the  better  enablefl* 
to  effect  his  purposes,  bv  holdiiiof 
a  mysterious  power  over  his  fathef* 
Varanes,  which  turns  out  to  arise' 
from  Chosroo  having  been  present 
when  Varanes  murdered  his  brothi 
and  predeces.sor  Sorab,  for  the  put*^ 
pose  of  gaining  his  throne.  During! 
the  course  of  the  play,  the  guilty  con- 
science of  Varanes  forces  him  to  make' 
discoveries,  which  raise  suspicion 
his  guilt ;  and  the  report  at  lengt|( 
reaches  the  ears  of  Hamed,  who  inw 
stantly  flies  to  his  father  to  know  the 
truth.  After  a  struggle,  Varanes  con. 
fesses  the  murder,  and  falls  exhaustetL 
and,  as  it  is  supposed,  dead.  Haraet^ 
at  this  moment  being  found  by  h^' 
brother  Chosroo  standing  over  the  bo- 
dy, is  charged  with  the  murder,  an3 
condemned  to  die.  In  the  last  act,| 
the  supposed  body  of  the  king 
bruuglit  in ;  but  just  as  Hamed  an^ 
Suther  are  about  to  be  led  to  e\ccu<y 
tiun,  it  is  discovered  by  Zimna,  thai;,' 
the  body  is  not  that  of  the  kfuft 
Varanes  now  enters  aUve,  and  afiof 
frustrating  the  designs  of  Chosroo,  onj 
making  him  change  places  with  his  told 
tended  victims,  dies  of  remoi-se  ana' 
sorrow  for  the  guilt  of  himself  and 
his  son  ;  and  the  tragedy  ends. 

If  the  reader  find  any  coJiftision  iq 
this  account  of  the  business  of  thsi 
piece,  he  must  not  blatnc  us.     IIo 
Vurancs  came   to  be  supposed  dead, 
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and  yet  to  be  alive,  we  could  not  very 
well  make  out  j  neither  could  we  dis- 
cover any  reasons  for  the  revolting 
circumstance  of  his  having  murdered 
his  brother.  It  docs  not  further  or 
retard  the  progress  of  the  cliief  plot  in 
any  way.  In  tkct,  tht-re  i^  no  regular 
progression  of  inlerestj — no  series  of 
accidents  bearing  upon  and  developing 
and  illustrating  each  other ;  audj  u« 
tar  as  wc  could  see,  any  one  of  the 
scenes  might  change  places  with  any 
other,  without  injury  to  the  piece.  It 
is  true,  that  all  llle!M^  delects  might 
be  exjX'Cted  in  the  first  production  of 
a  young  writer  ;  and  they  mighi  even 
be  tolerated)  were  there  any  beauties 
of  language,  or  character,  or  passion, 
to  make  us  forget  or  overlook  them  ; 
but  wc  are  coiuixiilled  to  say  that  there 
are  none.  By  what  kind  of  courtesy, 
therefore,  such  a  piece  can  be  called 
"  a  Tragedy,"  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
Is  it  because  some  one  dies  in  die  course 
of  it?  Butif  t/it'j;  were  the  rule,  every 
inelo-drama  of  tlie  day  would  have 
superior  claims  to  the  title,  in  the 
proDortion.of  six  to  one.  The  author 
of  this  piece  must  fix  his  standard  of 
excellence  much  higher  than  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done,  and  let  his  aU 
tempts  to  reach  that  standard  be  more 
gradual  and  progressive.  His  jump- 
ing at  it  at  once  indicates  more  ambi- 
tion than  power.  He  must  learn,  or 
recollect,  that  a  tragedy  should  at  least 
charm  the  tar  by  its  language,  or  a- 
\vakeu  and  fix  the  attention  by  its  in- 
cident— or  purify  and  melt  the  heart 
by  its  pathos— or  elevate  and  strength- 
en the  imagination  by  its  senlimtnt — 
or  delight  and  instruct  the  mind  by 
its  developemeut  of  character;  and  tliat 
a  rood  tragedy  must  do  u/l  this,  aiid 
all  in  subordination  to  present  and  im- 
mediate pleasure.  Now  his  tnigedy 
does  no  one  of  all  these  things.  Ju- 
lict  says,  "  What's  in  a  name?"  But 
Juliet,  though  a  delightful  lover,  was 
a  very  indifferent  phiiosopher.  There's 
a  great  deal  in  a  name.  If  the  author 
of  lUtributioa  had  made  his  work  a 
little  sliortcr,  and  called  it  a  melo- 
drama, we  should  have  said  it  was  a 
good  one,  and  anticipated,  that  as  he 
had  prudently  chosen  to  begin  with  a 
melo-drama,  he  might  one  day  rise 
to  a  writer  of  tragedies ;  but,  as  he 
chooses  to  begin  with  a  tragedy,  we 
fear  be  must  sink  to  a  writer  of  melo- 
dramas. 
The  pantomimes  provided  fur  the 
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Christmas  folks  (vr-  -  -    t'  -  :\—.':  in 
any  sense  rather  til  w) 

ore  no  better  in  tlici.    .,;„k^  ,ukit  iLe 
tragedy  we  have  just  spoken  0&    A* 
ihiU  does  not  make  you  wee|),  to  Mnr 
do  not   make  you  laugh.     We  tluill 
never  again  see  such  a  pantomitae  u 
Motlier   Gooae  as  lung   as   We  live! 
Why  is  this  f     Is  it  that  Uie  art  vC 
making  a  pantomime  is  lost— or  tint 
we  can  never  again  be  so  young  ■ 
when  we  saw  that  ?  Why  will  not  thf 
makers  of  tliese  things  give  us  a  little 
nature  in  the  midst  ot  their  art?  I'hey 
would  find  it  not  out  of  place  even 
there.     Pantomime  sliould  be  a  buti- 
ness  of  caricature,  mixed  with  a  little 
wonderment,  and  not  a  little  extrava^ 
gance;  but  it  should  not  be  what  it  is 
now-B-days — a  lumbering  heap  of  un- 
meaning monstrosity.     Let  them  give 
us  another  Fastural  Funivmime,  with 
the    scenery  among    corn-fields  and 
cottages,   and  the   characters   among 
ploughboys  and   milkmaids — and  see 
whetner  it  will  not  please  ua,  and  pay 
them  better  than  the  best  heaven  and 
hell  they  can  make,  witli  oil  the  gods 
and  demons  of  the  Heathens  to  boot ! 
What's    all  the   Greek  mythology  in 
the  worl<l  to  compare  with  that  of  the 
nursery !     What's   a  huge  enchanter 
upon  a  dragon,  or  even  Venus  herself 
drawn  by  her  doves,  to  compare  with 
JMother  Goose  flying  along  upon  her 
broomstick  !   and  what  are  palaces  of 
jileasurc,  and  chorusses  of  nymphs,  to 
compare  with  the  little  village- church 
rising  out  of  clumps  of  trees,  with  its 
windows  glittering   in  the   sunshinCj 
and  its  "  merry  bells  ringing." 

The  grave  reader  may  amile,  but  wc 
hope  never  to  forget  the  pantomime  of 
Mother  Goose  as  long  as  we  live ;  at;d 
wc  are  not  sure  that,  as  an  acting  dra- 
ma, it  is  nut  a  better  thing  than  the 
best  tragedy  that  ever  was  written, 
except  Shukspeare's ! 

The  pantomime  at  Covent-Gardau 
is  founded  on  llie  travels  of  Gulliver, 
and  that  at  Drury-Lane  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  Don  Juan  and  the  stone  sta- 
tue. There  is  nothing  worth  remark- 
ing on  in  cither,  except  a  dance  by  the 
three  Dennets  in  the  Covent- Garden 
one.  These  arc  most  bewitching  little 
creatures — they  dance  with  roorc^rw/o 
than  any  girls  we  ever  saw. — 'I'hey 
blend  and  shift  about  like  moonlight 
on  water— or  wreathe  themselves  to- 
gether hke  garlands  of  fiowen>— or 
dow  over  and  round  about  each  9I 
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of  the  sea — or  float  along  will  succeed  but  indifferently,  who 
cannot  in  some  ineosurt-  identify  him- 
self with  the   personace   whose  Ian- 


1(1  smilingly  like  clouds  of 
They  are  jdl  alike,  and  yet 
(liiierent.  They  mix  themselves 
together  till  we  don't  know  which 
is'  which — till  each  seems  to  be  "  ano- 
ther v/ii  flip  same."  Each  has  a  pe- 
ctil  i  ( r  of  face,  and  shape,  and 

fk  ■  >^'tTy  time  we  look  at  enrh 
that  we  like  hrr  best :  in 
t,  each  is  prettier  than  the  otliers, 
il  yet  all  are  pretty  alike.  They 
remind  us  of  an  air  for  three  voices 
— or  a  poem  in  three  stanzas — or  a 
triplet  of  verses  all  rhyming  together, 
yet  all  havinp  different  meanings.  We 
could  write  about  them  for  ever,  and 
perhaps  never  tire  those  who  have  seen 
them  ;  but  we  must  have  a  little  con- 
siileraiion  tor  those  who  Imve  not. 

Q. 
London,  \Oth  Jatiuuri/, 


ANSWKB  TO  r.  C.  K.  S  CONJECTL'B^L 
BMEKUATION  OF  A  FASSAtfE  IN 
OTHEI-LO. 

Tan  EDITOR, 

I K  the  laBt  Number  of  your  Maj^azine, 
a  correspondent  has  given  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  complete  explication 
of  a  passage  in  Othello,  which  has  be- 
wildered the  wits  of  fill  the  commen- 
tators ;  and  so  confidiint  is  he  in  the 
propriety  of  the  elucidation,  that  he 
thinks  It  must  net  the  question  at  rest 
JW  «n-ei'.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
iX  does  not  possess  so  potent  a  spell. 

Commentators  are  very  apt  to  be 
deceivetl  by  their  own  inui;^inhig:<,  es- 
peciidly  if  there  be  much  scope  for 
Ikucy  in  the  subject  of  their  contem- 
pl«tit)ns.  Every  thing  comes  in  a 
questionable  shape — and  doubts  to 
them  are  any  thing  but  traitors.  Ra- 
ther ilian  admit  that  the  rays  of  their 

lius   are  unable    to  penetrate  the 
which  obscures  the  meaning  of 

!  author,  they  will  guess,  like  tlie 
Witors  of  Portia,  at  the  risk  of  coming 
to  most  "  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sions." They  are  led  by  conjecture, 
hke  the  (wo  lovers  by  Puck  tlie  fairy, 
and,  wlien  they  think  to  grasp  the 
substance,  ore  mocked  with  the  sha- 
Tbey  strain  their  imaginations 
tliey  Bhould  use  their  eyes  ;  and 
upon  the  text  when  fancy  should 

fertii  upon  tlie  wing.— 'I'he  truth 
w,    the  comincututor  uf   Shakspt-arc 


personage 
guage  and  sentiments  he  would  de- 
vclope. 

The  passage,  upon  the  face  of  which 
Time  appears  to  have  written  strange 
dej'fatitrex,  stands  thus  :— 

"  And  what  WAS  he  ? 

Forsooth  a  great  arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Caoiiio,  b  Florentine, 

AJbll(/af  almoit  damn'd  in  a  fair  vlfe. 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  divisrion  of  a  battle  know» 

More  tlian  a  spinster;  unless  the  bookish 

theorick. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
At  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle  witlwut 

pmctire 
Ib  all  his  soldiership." 

The  alteration  proposed  by  your  cor- 
respondent is  on  the  line  marked  in 
italics,  which  he  projioses  to  read — 

**  A  fellow  almost  damned  ;  in  a  fair  wise 
Who  never  si;t  a  squadron  in  the  field,"  6u. 

This  conRtruction  of  his  will  suit  nei- 
ther with  the  preceding  nor  subse- 
quent parts  of  the  speech.  There  is 
nothing  whatever,  not  even  the  sha- 
dow of  a  pretence  for  authorising  lago 
to  say  simply,  that  Cassio  is  a  fellow 
almost  damned.  Does  his  being  an 
arithmetician  and  a  Florentine  war- 
rant such  an  expression  .'' — assuredly 
not.  Then  it  has  nothing  else  to 
plead  its  propriety.  Nor  will  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  words,  in  a  fair  wise, 
bear  out  the  sense.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  Caasio  had  never  seen  service ; 
ne^'cr  set  a  squadron  in  the  fiehl  it 
nil,  in  a  fair  wise,  or  in  any  other  wi.se. 
In  **  bookish  theorick"  lay  all  his 
soldiership, — "  mere  prattle  without 
practice." 

The  dialogtie  is  began  by  Boderi- 
go,  who  accuses  lago  of  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  flight  of  Dcsdemona 
with  the  Moor.  It  would  appear, 
that  lago  had  extorted  money  from 
Koilerigo,  under  pretence  of  for- 
warding his  suit  with  Desdemona — 
probably  by  giving  information  of  his 
rival's  motions.  "  Thou  told'st  me," 
says  Roderigo,  "  thou  didst  hold  him 
in  thy  hate ;"  to  which  lago  replies, 
"  despise  me  an  I  do  not ;"  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  what  he  considers 
most  conclusive  reasons  for  his  hatred. 
He  states,  in  a  forcible  maimer,  that 
the  Jloor  had  reftistd  the  apphcatton 
of  "  three  great  ones"  in  his  favour, 
find  appointed  one  Michael  Caasio,  a 
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riorentine,  to  be  his  officer.  lago,  no 
doubt,  had  been  making  inquiry  res- 
pecting the  character  of  the  new  lieu- 
tenant ;  and,  as  dander  is  erer  open- 
mouthal,  had  learned,  among  other 
drcurastancea,  that  Cassio  was  on  the 
eve  of  marriage  with  one  who,  in  the 
languagtj  of  Shakspeore,  is  BtyIe<I  a 
euitomer.  lugo  was  too  deeply  skilled 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
omit  this  piece  of  intelligence.  The 
more  despicable  he  made  Cassio  ap- 
pear, the  more  certain  was  he  of  gain- 
ing cre<lit  for  his  hatred  of  the  Moor, 
which  Uoderigo  had  begun  to  suspect. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  at  the  time  this 
dialogue  took  place,  Kodcrigo  knew 
nothing  of  Cassio,  and  that  lago  knew 
him  only  by  rejiort,  as  an  arithmeti- 
cian and  a  Florentine — and  nearly  a 
cuckold.  Your  correspondent  is  there- 
fore in  a  mistake,  when  he  says  that 
the  "  sole  aim  of  lago  is  to  deprecate 
the  character  of  Cassio."  This  is  not 
the  fact.  His  sole  aim  is  to  lull  asleep 
the  awakened  suspicions  of  Roderigo, 
by  shewing  what  an  aifront  the  Moor 
liad  put  upon  him  by  appointing  such 
a  fellow  as  Cussio  to  be  his  officer ; 
and  his  motive  for  doing  this  is,  to 
put  moru-t/  in  hix  pocket.  At  an  ofler- 
periud  he  has  other  views : — 

"  Costio's  B  proper  man  :  Let  me  see  now  ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will ; 
A  double  knavery— .How  ?  how  ?— Let  me 

8ce  :— 
I  have'i ; — it  is  engender'd : — Hell  and  night 
Most  bring   this  moostroua    binb   to   the 

worM'i  light."  Act  L  sc.  iiL 

Your  correspondent  forgets  when  he 
says,  "  His  amour  with  Bianca  was 
notorious  not  only  to  Roderigo,  but 
to  every  body  both  in  Venice  and  Cy- 
prus." At  (hit  period  qf'  the  drama, 
none  of  the  parties  had  so  much  as 
dreamt  of  being  in  Cyprus. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think, 
that  F.  C.  K.'s  emendation  is  far  from 
preserving,  as  he  supposes,  either  the 
spirit  or  consistency  of  the  passage. 

I  at  one  time  thought  that  we  ought 
to  read,  "  A  tellow  almost  damnd  in 
a  fair  life,"  but  not  in  the  sense  the 
ingenious  Mr  Tyrwhitt  proposes,  who 
imagines  tliat  lago  makes  allusion  to 
the  judgment  denounced  in  the  gos- 
pel against  those  iif  whom  all  men 
tptJid  well.  This  allusion,  had  lago 
been  capable  of  making  it,  would  not 
have  answered  his  purpose.  So  far  is 
he  tVom  wisliing  to  represent  Cassio 
•8  «  person  of  whom  all  men  irpoke  welt, 


of  a  Pottage  in  OUteUo. 

that  he  meaHa  of  him  u  on  obiea? 
individool,  '*  one  Miduel  Caoio,  • 
Florentine." 

Allowing  "  fair  life"  to  be  the  CM* 
rect  reading,  I  would  regard  it  in  (Ui 
light:  When  a  landsman  goes  OQ 
board  a  ship  of  war,  he  is  regardd, 
in  point  of  tervice,  as  a  useless  lubber; 
and  among  other  contemptuous  epi- 
thets, that  of  Fair-weather  Jack  il 
sometimes  applied.  lago  contrasts 
the  stormy  scenes  of  actual  service— 
"  hair-breadth  escapes  i'  the  deadly 
breach," — with  the  calm  peaceable, 
and  noitekas  tenur  of  Casaio's  way  of 
life,  which  he  thinks  sufficient  to 
damn  his  pretensions. 

After  all,  I  believe  the  true  reading 
to  be,  "  A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a 
frail  wife."  The  word  frail  is  used 
in  nearly  tlie  same  sense  in  Mamf 
Wives  of  Windsor :  "  Page  is  a  aecore 
fool,  and  stands  firmly  on  his  wife'i 
frailft/."  Again,  in  Othello  : — 
"  Wtfrmlli/  that  ihwa  errs  ? 

It  is  so  too ;  And  hare  not  we  affectioos? 
Desirea  for  sport  ?  and  frailiy,  u  men  have  ? 
Then  let  them  use  us  well ;  dsc,  let  them 

know 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  ui  too." 
Act  iv.  K.  xa. 

The  damnation  which  lago  infers, 
is  the  derision  and  contempt  which  is 
attached  to  such  a  connexion  ; — ••  To 
be  made  a  fixed  figure  for  the  aim  of 
scorn  to  point  hia  slow,  unraoving 
finger  at,' — the  loss  of  reputadon 
which  a  soldier  seeks  "  even  in  the 
cannon's  mouth." 

Your  correspondent's  construction 
of  the  following  passage  is  not  original 
Dr  Johnson  says,  "  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  this  perturbation?  Is  it  want  of 
resolution  to  do  justice  ?  Is  it  the  dread 
of  shedding  blood  ?  No  :  it  is  not  the 
action  that  shocks  me,  but  it  is  the 
cauJie."  Your  correspondent  says,  "  It 
is  the  cause  of  what  I  am  about  to  do, 
not  the  deed  itself,  which  creates  this 
agony  with  which  I  go  to  do  it."  I 
think  they  are  both  wrong. 

In  this  beautiful  and  broken  solilo- 
quy Othello  declares,  that  Desdemo- 
na's  infidelHy  is  the  cahse  of  the  action 
that  shocks  oini.  Let  me  not  name  it 
to  you,  ye  chaste  stars — it  is  the  cause. 
The  conviction  of  her  infidelity  awak- 
ens very  different  emotions. 

Arise  black  vengeance  from  tliy  hollow  eeO  I 
YieU  up,  O  love,  thy  enwa,  and  h««ite4 
niniiM 


bocotn  with  liiy 
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fr.  K. 
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(fe^r'p'apcr,  iNm  mmt  godly  book 
'  it^vboreunon  ?  wltai,  committal  I 
I ! — Impaaetit  Btnunpct  !" 

■  T  the  dlecpitiR 

is  swidlowM 

flTiiK..^ ,......,     t,i.i;tj    and   he  is 

■d  into  tears, — tears  of  agony  for 
ihvd  ht>  is  about  to  jicrpetrite,— the 
inu  il  that  is  lovely, — where 

he  !'    .      .     iicrvd  up  his  heart." 
M  o  iMliziy  lireatii ,  thou  aost  ulffloet  persoadc 
Joatiee  to  biesk  hor  sword : — One  more,  one 
morb  \KUtiHg  ha. 

Be  thus  when  thou  Art  dead,  and  I  wm  kill 

tliee, 
Ajid  love  thee  after  i^dne  inoro  and  this 
the  last : 

V  tktal — I  mnst  we*"!^— 

■ ., — his  eyes  roll,  and 

he  liitL-s  his  iip, — And  vengeance  re- 

tartis  (when  he  thinks  on  the  cause) 

to  beni{;;ht  his  souL 

If  I  be  right  in  this  inlcrnretatiou, 
t)i«  passage  should  be  prjntca  thus ; 
H  if  the  cause,  il  i^  the  cnute,  my  wul. — 
.  Lst  me  not  nune  it  to  you,  ye  cluiste  stars  f 
/<  il  the  cauMi  &c.  J.  il* 


ANECDOTE  or  THE  LATE  DR  WITBEU^ 
SPOON,  IN   1745. 

'Whsn  the  country  was  alarmed  at 
the  Itetender's  army,  several  parishes 
•  in  the  west  raised  corpB  of  militia, 
'  irhicfa  were  paid  by  the  heritors  or 
I  Inhabitants.  Ainonc;  others,  thepariuh 
of  Beith^  in    Ayrshire,  furnished  its 
qaota  of  mililLimen.      The  late  Dr 
John  WitherspooD  was  at  this  time 
"  minister  of  Beith.    He  animated  liis 
parishiont-rs  in  tho  caust; ;  and  I  have 
'  eoen  a  resolution  in  the  Doctor's  own 
handwriting',  yt  i1i     '  i        ;  !      lanis 
''  of  one  division  ot  tur- 

tbeir  proporuuu  <n   ur-  imiitia. 
the  docuHketit  is  curious,  1  give  you 
ircrtntim.    "  We,  the  subBmbinf; 
&fincTs  and  tenants  within   tliu  ba- 
Toni'v  iif  rtroriiUriine,  in  the  poiish  of 
bind  ourselvfs,  each 
.  ^j  eftliring  to  our  re- 

cpeotive  viduations,  to  t'urniuh  seven 
men  tn  join  the  other  militia  from  the 
risli,  and  to  march  with  them 
-  iing,  for  the  support  of  our  re- 
ligion and  liberty,  and  in  defuncts  of 
our.  only  riglitful   and   lawful  sove- 
li««t  hWtne- 
rBwmon., 
Vol.  U.  "  " 


fl^etl  in 
(liiny 

lUu;.  iiv, ^.   .!.:_,'   v:.    -lii.;     .;.arclling 

from  lleith,  they  shall  be  supported 
accordingly,  agreeable  to  our  <Uffrrenl 

!)roportion8,  at  the  rate  of  two  pcnc* 
lalf  penny  sterling,  upon  every  pound 
Scottfi  of  valuation."  (Then  follows 
the  subscriptions  of  eighteen  difilrent 
persons.) 

The  Reverend  gentleman  ptit  hiiu. 
self  at  the  head  of  this  corps  of  Beim ' 
militia,  and  marched  (o  Glasgow.  At 
this  place  they  were  informed,  that 
from  the  counJcnce  re[>osed  In  tlie 
King's  troops,  as  well  as  from  their 
iminbcrs,  compared  with  those  of  the 
enemy,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  milida  to  go  farther,  and  they 
got  orders  to  return.  Mr  Wither- 
spoon's  enthusiasm  was  not  so  rea- 
dily cooled;  he  went  forward,  and 
was  prtaent  at  the  battle  of  Falklrl:. 
He  was  there  taken  prisoner,  along 
with  the  Uevcfend  Mr  31'Vcy,  mini- 
ster of  Dreghorn.  They  were  both 
"  Down  Castle,  where  Mr 
'>on  remained  prisoner  un- 
til aiU'T  the  battle  of  Cullotloi-  Mr 
M'Vey  was  more  fortunate.  Being  a 
man  of  little  stature,  he  got  himself 
dl-es.scd  in  woman's  attire,  and  walked 
out  of  his  prison,  carrying  a  tea-kettle. 
Mr  Witherspoon  was  at  length  sot  at 
liberty,  though  bis  healtli  was  consi- 
derably impairetl  by  this  confinement, 
lie  was  oiler  wards  translated  from 
Beith  to  Paisley,  and  in  1 708  went  to 
America,  where  his  political  and  mili- 
tary career  is  well  known  ;  and  where, 
by  nis  conduct,  he  shewed,  that  imder 
whatever  government  he  Uved,  it  be- 
came him  to  be  a  faithf\d  subject.  Ho 
'  1  I79t.  His  worics  have  been 
in  nine  volumes.  His  We- 
ninry  is  venerated  wherever  he  was 
known,  and  he  is  yet  talke«l  of  by 
many  who  remember  hiiu  with  un- 
feigned respect.  S.  E. 

ABiiTaACT  ^r   M  BY KOKO LOGICAL  OB" 

dii&rAnoNs  Foii  Tut  vfcAii  iVU. 

Mil  EDifon,         '  "I    ' 

Thouijh  I  have  alrt^ily  submittiMl  to 
your  readers  an  abstract  ot'  rny  u)rtl'or« 
oldgicid  olisetvations  for  tli 

of  1S17  Bcparatrly,  f  hn;-  >i 

be  uninteresti^v  ut 
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It4  Abitraet  if  HTHeurotogxcaT  VhHroaiiaiu  for  I  Sir. 

whole  rear.    Somr         '    ■ 
pletucd  to  aee,  co: 

would  not  iliink  worth  the  trouble  of 

colleclin;;  from   the  varioua  ReiiortSi 

while  otliers,  perhaps,  who  wom«l  be 

disposed    to   take    that   trouble^    will 

thank  me  for  relieving  them  of  the 

task.     la  attempting  to  gratify  them, 

I  shall  ahio  have  an  opportunity  of    ter  has  risen,  iiud  ihc  Iowcm.  lo  wliid) 

gratifying  myself,  by  oflcring  a  few    it  has  sunk,    during    the   precedini 

remarks  for  tiie  consideration  of  those    twenty-four  hours,  ore  obsurred  anil 

who  have  been,  or  who  are  about  to     recorded  as  the  extremes  of  beat  and 

be  engaged  ia   meteorological   obser-    cold,  for  the  preceding  day. 


vationSi    For  the  inP  rr 

of  your  reuders  as.  I 

the  habit  of  neruRi 

Reports,  I  shall  jusi 

obiiervotiotia  of  all   i— 

mentioned   below,    arc    taken    at  trit 

o'clock,    morniiisr    (iml    eveninu.    ;uul 

that  at  the  fir 

highest  point  t 
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eiS.J  ASihact  of  Meieoroio^oal  ObiervaitonM  for  X^i^ ,  i^S 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  mean        Such  of  your  philosophical  rcadesm, 

■tttteofthe  atmosphere  for  the  year  ;  as  have  perused  the  Article  HyoR 

but  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  mbthy  in    the    Edinburgh  Encyclo- 

uature   of  our   chmate,   it  is  neces-  pa;diaj  will  be  glad  to  see  the  nrinci- 

sary  also   to  observe   the    extremes,  pies  which   tlte  ingenious  author  of 

These,  therefore,  I  subjoin,  only  re-  that  article  has  there  developed,  veri 


marking,  tliat  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
the  extreme  ttmjHrature  alone  that  I 
have  recorded,  the  thcrraometer  being 
the  only  self-registering  inetrunient 
that  I  possess.  A  self-registering  bor- 
mnetcr,  though  easily  constructed,  does 
not  admit  of  great  accuracy ;  and 
though  Leslie's  hygrometer  might 
easily  be  made  to  roister  the  greatest 
dryness,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  I 
suspect,  to  construct  it  so  as  to  mark 
the  greatest  degree  of  moisture.  But 
on  this  subject  I  may  perhaps  trouble 
yon  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  future 
occasion 
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fied  in  the  first  of  the  above  tables. 
In  ihe  article  above  referred  to,  it 
shewn  that  the  mean  point  of  deposi* 
tion,  or  the  temperature  at  which  the 
atmosphere,  on  any  given  day,  is  ini« 
capable  of  holding  mote  moisture  itt^ 
the  form  of  vapour,  must  correspond 
nearly  with  the  minimum  temperatur 
of  that  day;  and  it  will  be  seen,  by] 
comparing  the  last  column  of  the  first] 
table  with  the  second  figure  column  j 
of  the  same,  that  the  conclusion  mj 
coniirmed  by  facts,  the  mean   point  I 
of  deposition  calculated  according  to  i 
the    auilior's    fornuila    corresponding 
neiu-ly  with  the  mean  minimum  tem-  I 
perature.     There  is,    indeed,   a    veryl 
considerable  diftercnce  between  the  two  J 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  but  it  is  easily . 
accounted   for.      The  first   of  these 
months,  as  well  as  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  second,  was  iinvsualltf  dry  ;  Les*  I 
he's  hygrometer  standing  nearly  9  de- 
grees higher  at  10  A.M.   than  during] 
any  other  month,   though  the  mean 
temperature  was  more  than  10  degrees] 
lower.     This   was  probably  owing  in 
part  to  the  dry  state  of  the  ground,  i 
which  could  not  yield  moisture  suffi- 
cient  to  bring  tlie  atmosphere  nearer  I 
tlie  point  of  saturation  ;  but  the  dry- 
ness, as  indicated  by   the  hygrometer^ 
and  according  to  which  the  point  or| 
de{>osition  is  calculated,   was  also  ap- 
parently,  though  not  in  reality,  in- 
creased by  accidental    circumstances. 
The  wind,  during  the  month  of  April, 
blew  frequently  fVom  the  N.  W.,  N., ' 
or  N.  E.,  and  the  hygrometer,  being  J 
placed  in  a  northern  exposure,   was  otI 
course  more  fre(|ucntly  brought  into  | 
contact  with  successive  iMrtions  of  dry 
air  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Eva}H)rntion  was  thus  accelerated,  and 
the  instrument  therefore  indicated  a 
greater  degree  of  dryness  than  actually 
existed.     Were  it  possible  to  estimate ' 
the   error   arising  from    this  circum«I 
stance,  there  is  little   doubt  that  the' 
result  would  be  found  to  coincide  with 
the  btautiful  anil  profound   theory 
llie  author  nfcrre<l  to. 

fiul  the  remarks  that  I  am  most] 
anxious  to  .submit  on  the  present  occa-i 
sion,  ref«r  lo  n  subject  uss  intricat 


4iHrttci  of  Mtttorohpieat  OLstrvalkns  Jiir  ISIf. 

ifhfprr^    i  i            ■  1     "  not  poss(«a  a  Belt-regiBtr 

iOKKPtiiy;  rncUr^  or  an-  uuwilliu^ 

re«4ers.     (  I    trouble  of  usipg  it.    ' 

9l^ec^  at  :    obwrrations   at   K 

paeteorologiuii  ooavi  »ai.ii^iis,  id  lu  ii*-    and  r-mi:.  -     -  'i 

true       i...  aUU.. 


^ffrUiii)  llic  aHnmrativc  MAU:  of  the 
trr)o«i>heru  iu  tlJlTfrent  pkcos,  and 
Ituice  to  deiluce  the  law  which  iiatuiv 
supposed  Co  follow  in  tlie  di&tribu- 
^on  of  heat  a.nd  moiBture  throxiizh  the 
iflerent  diinates  of  the  globe.  This 
iw,  indeed,  with  regard  to  tcnipcxa- 
ire,  ui  supposed  by  many  to  bare 
already  ascertoiiieii,  at  least  in  as 
s  it  is  modified  by  latitude  and 
ieTAiion ;  and  tablets  have  been  cou> 
ptrMCted,     exhibiting     its     variadodN 
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originttU;,    i 
make  no  pri.t> 
skill  or  the  In 
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irough  all   the  parallels,   front 
xjaatur   to   the  pole.      It  is  not 
ieaigii  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy, 
either  of  the  data  on  which  these  ta- 
;s  are  founded,  or  of  the  principles 
which  they  have  been  calculated ; 
|)ut  I  conceive  I  am  warranted  iu  say- 
ingy  that  tite  meteorological  observu- 
which  are  every  day  occumu- 
Lting  in  this  country,  cannot  iu  gene- 
be  fairly  employed  in  developing 
le  law   to  whicli   I    Iiave  alluded, 
^ere  the  mean  temperatures  of  the 
'•places  where  these   observations  arc 
le,  deduced  from  a  mean   of  the 
ilj  extremes,  they  would  perhaps 
as  accurate  as  it  is  practicable  to 
I  Jsccrtain  them  ;  but  instead  of  this^ 
I  we  oi\cn  find  that  stated  as  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  place,  which  in  fact 
\i»  the  mean  of  obsiervations  made  at 
Jbours  arbitrarily  chosen,  aud  it  may 
'be   widely    different   from    tl)e    true 
I  tneon.   Nur  are  such  observations  use- 
only  for  ascertaining  the  actual 
^lnean  tcuiperulurc  of  the  place  ;  they 
I  .lire  equally  so  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
Dorison  with  otlicr  places,  because  two 
[  observers  seklom  keep  exactly  to  the 
hours.       To  remedy   a  defect 
.tvitich  I  have  long  regrelteil,   I  have 
to  make  a  proposal ;  but  before 
iloing  so,  I  must  request  your  me- 
Icorulogical  reader  to  cast  his  eye  over 
the  two  last  columns  under  the  head 
Tljcrmoinettr,  iu  thetirst  of  the  above 
tables.     He  will  observe,  that  the  one 
[4b  the  nwan  of  the  daily  extremes,  and 
the  other  the  mean  of  the  temjwraturc 
tt  to  morning  and  evening.     He  will 
observe  also,  that  the  two  scarcely  ever 
differ  so  much  as  one  drgrt^-,  and  that 
llie  difference  ol"  th«-  nitnii  annual  re- 
culis  is  only  about  half  a  degree.     My 
proposal  then  is,  tliat  those  who  do 
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the  merit  I  wish  to  claim,  is  that  of 
directing  the  attention  of  your  reader» 
to  the  result  of  experietice.  All  the 
nrgttroent  I  would  employ  iu  n>coni> 
mending  my  hours,  is  the  argument 
of  facts  ;  and  sboidd  any  (rf*  yoor 
readers  point  out  others  more  mopcr 
and  accurate,  I  shall  be  the  fatst  to 
adopt  them.  Mypropn^  '  '  ,  h  ver, 
does  not  rest  on  the  v>.  ..f  a 

single  year.  All  tlie  uuaii^utiijns  I 
have  made,  since  181^,  shew,  that 
tlic  mean  of  tlie  daily  extremes,  and 
the  mean  of  10  morning  and  evening, 
differ  only  by  a  sinall  quantity. 
Though,    from    i^  :o    whicli 

self-registering  till!  s  are  ever 

liable,  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  suspend  my  observations  for  sonit 
months,  they  are  v  '  ■  -s,  I  con- 
ceive, sufficiently  m.  lo  warrant 
the  proposal  which  I  liave  taken  tbc 
liberty  of  making.  Taking  both  the 
means  alluded  to,  as  tor  as  tenths  or 
one  decimal  place,  the  difference  be^ 
twecn  their  average  tor  '  ir  or 
jxirtion  of  every  year,  si:  is  as 
follows: — For  two  mornn.i  .>i  i618, 
nothing  ;  ele>'eu  months  of  1813,  (1.3 ; 
for  seven  mcnths  of  1814,  0.7;  for 
the  whole  of  lbl5,  nothing  ;  fur  eiglit 
months  of  1616,  0.3  ;  and  for  tbc 
whole  of  1817,  as  above,  0.6;  being, 
on  an  average  of  titty-two  months,  Ut- 
tle  more  than  three  imUhn  of  a  degree. 
In  the  general  averages,  the  mt%u  of 
the  extremes,  when  there  is  any  dif- 
ference, is  found  to  be  always  above 
the  mean  of  10  aud  10 ;  but  it  is  not 
uniformly  so  in  the  monthly  average, 
excepting  last  year,  when  the  excess 
was  always  on  the  same  side.  Tliis 
excess,  however,  scarcely  ever  amounts 
to  a  degree,  and  in  the  annual  uveroge 
to  only  nlwut  half  that  quantity.  Tbc 
fact  is  certainly  an  interesting  one ; 
and  while  I  respectfully  request  your 
meteorological  readers  who  may  pos- 
sess a  self-registering  thermonieter,  to 
inquire  how  far  it  holds  true  in  other 
situations,  I  would  also  take  the  ii- 
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•recommending  to  Uiose  who 
only  a  simple  themioineter,  to 
I'theii  obscrvatiDQS  at  1 0  o'clock 
big  and  evening.  I  intended  to 
fptfertd  some  remarks  on  other 
Icontaini'd  in  the  above  tables, 
ulrcudy,  I  am  atraid,  en- 
on  tlie  patience  of  your 
I  remain^  sir.  vour  obedient 
H.  G, 
1818. 
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SDITOB, 

VB  DDK  to  fulfil  the  promise 
I  I  came  under  in  your  Number 
:tober  last,  to  present  your  read- 
Ith  an  abstract  of  the  case  of  a 
rbo  was  cured,  in  an  astonishing 
er,  by  aoimal  uoguetisra,  under 
hninistration  of  Dr  Tritschler  of 
Btadt.  The  circumstances  of  this 
bear  a  striking  resemblance,  in 
J  of  their  features,  to  those  of 
nteresting  lady  in  Liverpool,  of 
D  the  world  lias  heard  bo  much 
ta  these  few  months  ;  and  as  it  is 
lalikely  that  both  cas^  may  be 
1  ultimately  to  admit  of  explana- 
on  similar  principles,  and  it  la 
Ifisze  desirable  that  your  readers 
^  be  enabled  to  make  an  accn- 
pcomparison  of  the  phenomena  of 
Iwo,  I  have  not  studied  brevity  so 
b  in  my  abridgment,  as  I  should 
rwise  have  been  disposed  to  have 

k  Tritschler  declares,  that  before 
rcase  came  under  his  own  obscrva- 
,  he  had  not  the  smallest  belief  in 
liigher  |)owers  of  animal  magnet- 
but  considered  them  entirely  as 
lofiioti,  or  a  willid  act  of  deception. 
in  Uus  instance,  Dr  T/s  constant 
idance  precluded  all  risk  of  the 
and  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
a  concerned,  prevented  all  fear  of 
other. 

lathetis  ScbajT,  a  fine  lively  open- 
ted  boy,  tliirteen  years  old,  re- 
ble  for  his  sincerity  and  vivaci- 
siug  a  very  high  degree 
,  was  so  much  afferted  by 
of  his  father,  on  the  29th 
181(i,  that  for  some  days  at- 
was  entirely  overpowered  by 
and  at  the  ftineral,  sank,  half 
grave.     Afterwards, 


being  tormented  by  terrifying  dreams 
of  his  &ther,  and  of  spectres,  and 
church-yards,  he  was  seized  witji  vio- 
lent attacks  of  fainting,  and  strong 
shivering,  and  with  such  a  weakne^ 
in  his  limbs,  that  he  was  forced  to  re-  ' 
main  constantly  in  bed. 

Dr  Tritschler  was  called  in  to  at* ! 
tend  him  on  the  1 1  th  of  November,  \ 
He  found  him  much  emaciated ;  his.^ 
face  very  pale,  with  an  expression 
distress  and  anxiety  ;  the  pupils  real 
raorkably  dikted,  and  his  pulse  quicM  j 
and  intermitting.  His  speech  was! 
rapid  and  loud,  and  he  complained] 
often  of  violent  pains  in  his  body,  of 
headach,  sickness,  and  an  inelinatiod] 
to  vomit.  He  not  only  trembled  when] 
he  attempted  to  move,  but  he  ha 
constant  convulsions;  sometinics  in) 
one  limb,  and  sometimes  in  another  j] 
and  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  oftetii 
involuntarily  contracted.  Dr  T.  pre-j 
scribed  some  medicine,  and  saw  niocij 
again  oik  the  ISlh.  He  was  then  mud 
worse ;  and  though  his  answers  we 
quite  coherent  and  distinct,  yet 
spoke  with  a  rapidity  that  shewed 
had  vm  little  control  over  his  tong 
as  over  the  muscles  of  his  liml 
There  was  in  bis  physiognomy  and  b{ 
pearance  something  remarkable  an( 
frightful.  While  Dr  T.  was  admoi 
ishing  his  patient  to  be  more  quiet  j 
composed,  ne,  by  mere  accident,  strok- 
ed the  boy's  face  once  or  twice  with 
his  haniL  Immediately  the  wildnesg 
in  his  looks  vanished,  and  he  became 
BO  calm,  and  spoke  so  gently,  that  Dr 
T.  was  astonished.  For  a  moment  he 
was  confotmded  at  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  his  tohch  ;  but  then  it  struck 
him  that  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  magnetism,  and  he  determined  to 
try  what  eflect  a  sleep  produced  by 
magnetism  would  have  in  compoeing 
the  nervous  irritability  of  the  poor  boy. 
He  therefore  laid  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  softly,  for  about  a  minute,  on 
his  forehead,  and  then  (always  touch- 
ing him  more  with  the  palms  than 
the  points  of  the  fingers)  he  drew  his 
hands  gently  and  slowly  downwards 
to  the  toes,  without  dwelling  particu- 
larly long  on  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach. This  was  done  three  rimes 
running.  As  soon  as  Dr  T-  came  near 
the  stomach  in  the  second  ionr,  the 
patient  shut  his  eyes;  and  at  the  third 
he  feU  asileep.  The  sleep  continued 
for  half  an  hour,  and  he  awoke  greatly 
Ijottpr.      The  convulsions,  and  other 
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■ymptomB  were  much  ilimijiishe*!.    In 
tJiis  inanntrr  the  boy  was  mii^if!ti£ud 


t<sc(rpt  that  he  spoke  a  good  ck-al  on 
vtu-ious  matters,  and   never  had  any 
oonadoiunen  of  Dr  Tritschler's  being 
preaeni.    Thoagh  be  distinguished  the 
difi'enant  touchen  of  every  one  else  in 
the  room,   he  wot  insensible  to   the 
magnetum.     All  the  questions  put  to 
bim  during  the  crisis  by  Dr  T.  he  an- 
swered as  if  they  had  been  addressed 
to  him  by  his  mother  ;  and  he  used  to 
reproach  her  for  speaking  in  a  much 
deeper  voice  than  she  generally  used- 
During  the  crisis  on  the  Itfth,  some 
one  came  into  the  room  to  request  Dr 
T.  to  visit  a  sick  child.     The  patient 
heard  the  message,  and  insisted  the 
doctor  was  not  there,  but  at  Caanstadt. 
When  Dr  T.  rose  from  his  seat  to 
,ve  the  room,  he  had  scarcely  moved 
jht  steps  towards  the  door,  when  the 
ly  cried  out   sorrowfully,    "  What 
drags  my  feet  ao  dreadfidly,  what  pulls 
me  out  so  ?"    He  raised  himself  in  his 
bed,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  Dr  T.  meant  to  go ; 
and   the   pleasant  expression  of   nis 
£ice,   which  was  always   remarkable 
during  the  crisis,  was  changed  to  one 
of  the  deepest  pain  and  sorrow.     His 
eyes  as  ubnial  continued  quite  closed. 
This  circumstance  determined  Dr  T. 
to  go  no  farther,  but  to  return  back 
to  his  seat.     Immediately  the  patient 
sank  softly  down  on  his  bed,  and  said 
with   a  clieerful   voice,   "  Now  it  is 
right  once  more ;  now  it  is  there  a- 
gain."     To  Dr  T.'s  question,  "  What 
is  there  again  ?"  he  repUed,  "  Ah,  now 
I  am  quite  well ;  now  it  is  there  a- 
goin."    Dr  T.  repeated  the  same  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  there  again  ? "   but 
never  could  brmg  him  to  say  what  the 
1/  WHS.    He  now  appeared  to  be  asleep, 
and  Dr  T.  thought  he  might  venture 
to  leave  the  room,  and  went  softly  to- 
wards the  door.     But  llie  connexion 
between  him  and  his  patient  was  clos- 
er than  could  have  been  judged  of  by 
appearances ;    for  no  .sooner  had   Dr 
T.  approached  the  door,  than  th(;  boy 
became  again  disturbed,  and  compLuu- 
oil  very  mournfully  of  the  dragging 
and  pulling  at  lii.s  feet,  and  again  sat 
upright  in  bed.    The  doctor,  however, 
was  obligctl  to  go,  and  determinetl  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible.      From  the 
boy's  mother,  and  others  present,  he 


taut  Mil*  M'Avof. 

iMimed   the    T  "'■    > ' 
his  conduct  d 
was  for  .il 

At  til  thf 

door  he  Iiustrd  ins  uuay  quitt;  upri|;hl, 

though  his  eves  remained  shut.  Ili< 
mother  aakea  what  he  wsnted,  and  be 
reph'ed,  with  a  sigh :  '^  Ak,  the  doMor, 
and  feU  back  in  bed."  After  ilecpil^ 
a  few  minutes,  he  awoke,  but  not  M 
completely  aa  usual,  as  hia  eyea  bod  I 
drowsy  heavy  look,  which  was  aerer 
the  case  when  he  awoke  after  the  crisiB. 
He  complained  of  nothing,  and  asked 
for  Bometliing  to  eat>  He  got  some 
barley  broth,  which  he  ate  with  great 
appetite ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  threw 
away  the  spoon,  and  said,  with  a  good 
deal  of  embarrassment  and  surprise, 
"  The  doctor  is  coming,  take  the  broth 
away  quickly ;  it  is  improper  that  I 
should  be  eating."  A  few  momenta 
afterwards  the  doctor  made  his  appear- 
ance, to  the  great  astonishment  of  all 
who  were  present.  He  had  foretold 
the  doctor's  approach,  when  be  was 
distant  about  forty-five  or  fifty  steps 
from  the  house.  By  any  of  our  com* 
mon  senses  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  perceived  his  approach.  There 
was  a  great  noise  in  the  atreet  of  horses, 
soldiers,  &c  ;  the  doctor  had  walked 
OS  softly  OS  possible ;  and,  beeides,  the 
patient  ha<l  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
doctor's  absence.  He  begged  him  now 
to  tell  him  in  what  manner  he  wan 
sensible  of  his  approach.  The  boy  re- 
plied, "  I  felt  it — I  felt  it  all  at  once, 
as  when  you  have  touched  my  fkcc, 
and  thus  I  knew  your  approach." 

From  the  phenomena  of  this  crisis, 
Dr  T.  deduced  the  following  import- 
ant conclusions. 

"  1st,  During  the  crisis,"  says  he, 
"  when  I  was  near  tlie  patient,  I  stood 
in  so  intimate  a  connexion  with  himi 
that  my  individuality  was  entirely  iMt, 
exactly  as  in  all  former  instances. 

"  Sd,  By  diswnce,  I  recovered,  in  a 
certain  degree,  my  individuahty,  but 
the  distance  and  separation  was  aa 
painful  to  the  patient,  as  if  it  lud  been 
a  separation  from  himself. 

"  3d,  The  connexion  between  me  and 
my  patient  was  not  removed  by  a  con- 
siderable distancf,  because  evi-ii  then 
there  remained  a  sensation  with  the 
boy,  which  could  not  be  explaine<l  by 
any  perception  whatever  ;  at  least,  not 
by  the  operation  of  any  of  our  five 
coftannn  senses. 

"  How    much    these    q>pcarances 
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.  'df  acting  by  means  of 
ticJi'  iiinuence,  roust  be  allow- 
fiuute,    without   tlie  adDption  of 
•I—-  r- npfuranees  can  in 
'  r." 
■iL^  ,,u.  .\.  ..jiiber  the  patient 
itioued  Wtter,  though  he  was  still  so 
";  that  he  w;is  incapable  of  standing, 
bd  even  could  not  sit  up  in  bed  with- 
it  supi>ort.  He  had  repeated,  in  many 
tb*  crisis,  that  he  could  only  re- 
aver by  means  of  animal  magnetism  ; 
"  as  Dr  T.  foresaw  that  he  would 
oftei\  unavoidably  prevented  from 
ring  him  the  constant  attendance  re- 
ite,  he  determined  to  employ  the 
y'%  uucle,  Sir  Beuteurauller,  as  his 
netisor.     He  was  led  to  make  tliis 
«ce,  principally  on  account  of  the 
atrong  attachment   that   existed    be- 
tween biB  patient  and  this  uncle.    Be- 
fore   Dr  T.  letl  off  magnetising  the 
boy,    be  remarked,   that   aAcr  each 
maiupalation,  he  had  an  uncommon 
senaation.    On    the   loth,   while    he 
employed  the  jm^alic  method,  he  had 
«  diBtinct  pricking  sensation  in  his 
IkumbR,  and  felt  once  a  similar  sen- 
ion  during  a  jxilm-mimipulaiinn  over 

whole  palms  of  the  hands. 
Although  the  uncle  appeared  to  be 
ry  fond  of  the  boy,  and  shewed  a 
it  degree  of  interest  in  him  at  all 
aes^   Dr   T.   was  still    anxious    to 
Beutenmuller  in  a  nearer  retation 
I  himself,  before  he  began  the  mani- 
itiou.     For  this  purpose  Dr  T.  laid 
Is  several  times  upon  Beuten- 
^B  slJoulders,  brought  them  slow- 
upon  his  arms,  and  pressed  his 
nSa,  &e.  dose  beside  the  bed  of  the 
Vital. 

I  Beutenmuller  magnetised  the  boy  on 
:  30th,  according  to  the  direction  of 
T.,  fbr  about  ten  minutes,  ilgrundjs 
iran»,  touching  him  more  with  the 
of  his  hands  than  with  the 
Its  of  his  fingers.  During  the  cri- 
I  he  was  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
T.,  his  mother,  &c. ;  but  it  was 
aposrible  to  convince  hira  of  the  pre- 
aee  of  his  uncle.  He  insisted  he 
not  there,  but  that  he  would 
etise  him  to-morrow.  He  knew 
Ij  where  every  one  stood  in  the 
;  uid  though  they  changed 
several  times  very  softly,  he 
made  the  least  mistake.  Dr 
him  by  the  lefl  hand,  and 
mullcT  by  the  right,  without 
that  it  was  touched  by 


one.  Next  day,  during  the 
manipulation,  lieutenmuUer  became 
exceedingly  thirsty,  though  he  did  not 
mention  it;  but  the  first  words  the 
patient  uttered  in  the  crisis  were, 
"  Give  me  something  to  drink — I  am 
exceedingly  thirsty."  He  drank  a 
gla-ss  of  water,  and  asked  for  another, 
as  he  was  still  thirsty  ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  Beutenmuller  had  drank 
two  glasses  of  wine  to  quench  his  own 
thirst,  and  then  the  boy  refused  to 
drink  any  more.  Beutenmuller  took 
hold  of  him  by  the  toes  and  the  heels, 
and  lie  instantly  complained  of  burti> 
ing  heat  there,  but  was  sensible  oi'  no 
touch. 

During  the  manipulation  of  to-day, 
the  boy's  pulse  had  become  stronger  ; 
he  complained  of  heat ;  and  his  fiice 
was  redder  than  usual.  Dr  T.  ascrib- 
ed the  increasi^  action  of  the  blood, 
and  the  quickness  of  pulse,  to  the  in> 
fluence  of  too  much  animal  magnet- 
ism ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  Beutenmuller  told  him,  that 
he  himself  had  had,  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  sensation  of  a  streamiiig  nut  ham 
his  hands  during  manipulation.  Dr 
T.  theretbre  desired  him  to  do  it  more 
gently  in  future. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  ob- 
jects held  very  near  his  eyes  (which 
were  generally  quite  shut  during  the 
crisis)  were  not  remarked  by  him, 
though  tliey  were  placed  in  the  bright- 
est light.  On  the  contrary,  objects 
at  a  distance,  although  in  the  greatest 
darkness,  coiUd  not  be  concealed  from 
him.  The  ear  seemed  likewise  affected 
in  the  same  manner. 

Dr  T.  confesses,  thot  at  tliis  time 
he  did  not  give  creilit  to  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Gmelin  and  others, 
with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  sense  of 
sight,  when  extinguished  in  the  eyes, 
wna  transplanted  into  the  regions  of 
the  nerves;  yet  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  many  unquestionable  phenomena, 
in  his  present  patient,  made  it  proper 
to  attempt  some  trials  relative  to  wis 
point. 

He  therefore  placed  a  cord  on  the 
region  of  the  boy  s  stomach,  and  asked 
him  what  card  it  was.  The  boy  (»k> 
ed  where  the  card  was,  for  he  did  not 
see  it-  Dr  T.  pressed  it  pretty  strong- 
ly with  his  fingers  on  the  boy's  sto- 
mach, and  said,  "  there  it  is,  don't 
you  see  it  ?"  He  rephed  immediately, 
"  Oh  yes ;  I  did  not  see  it  sooner, 
because  it  wai  so  dark  in  the  room." 


(The  fdoin  was  tol«ably  lighted  by 
two  candled.)  Afler  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds,  he  said,  (telling  the  nambeni 
1,  e,  3,  ♦,  softly)  "  It  ia  a  four  card." 
Wheii  hie  was  sure  of  llie  number,  he 
spoke  louder, — and  he  was  perftctly 
right.  After  he  had  K]X)ken,  he  drew 
a  deep  hresth,  as  if  he  wished  to  ^et 
the  better  of  an  oppression  in  his 
bresat,  and  repeated  again,  half  sigh- 
ing, "  It  is  90  dork — " 

After  a  little  while  another  card  was 
plncL'd  on  the  Same  spot,  niid  precisely 
the  Eatne  things  happened.  The  boy 
counted  the  ntunbers  1,  2,  3,  *,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  a,  10,  with  his  fingers  on  the 
bed-cover,  and  cried  out,  in  a  trium- 
phant tone,  "  It  is  the  ten  of  hearts." 
Many  other  experiments  were  made, 
with  cards,  which  were  conveyed  un- 
der the  bed-clothes ;  the  candles  be- 
ing previously  removed,  and  every 
precaution  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
ixjssibility  of  any  one  in  the  room  see- 
ing the  cards.  The  boy's  answers 
were  invariably  correct.  But  after 
these  experiments  he  generally  appear- 
ed so  much  fatigued,  that  Dr  T.  was 
afi^d  to  continue  them. 

On  the  25th,  Dr  T.  was  not  present 
during  the  magnetising.  But  the 
crisis  was  very  remarkable,  as  during 
the  whole  time,  the  patient  spoke 
French,  without  uttering  a  single  Ger. 
man  word.  He  likewise  rci)eatedly 
requested  all  present  to  speak  in  the 
some  language  ;  and  being  asked  the 
reason  for  this  singular  desire,  he  said 
he  liked  it,  because  the  French  lan- 
guage was  much  softer  than  the  Ger- 
man. According  to  Beutenmuller's 
account,  (who  had  lived  long  in 
France,  and  spoke  the  language  un- 
commonly well)  the  boy  spoke  French 
with  the  greatest  fluency,  and  with  a 
good  accent,  precisely  as  if  he.  had 
never  spoken  any  other  language.  It 
roust  be  remarked,  that  no  previous 
association  of  ideas  could  have  led  to 
this  sing\il.ir  change  in  the  pntient's 
language  during  the  crisis.  There 
ha«l  been  no  mention  of  France  before 
tlie  manipulation  took  place ;  he  had 
reail  no  French  books  during  his  dl- 
ilcas;  and  hatl  not  heard  French 
spoken  for  a  considerable  time.  His 
own  knowledge  of  it  was  very  trifling. 
He  could  read  it  tolerably,  but  spoke 
it  very  badly. 

Dr  Tritsciiler  was  present  next  day, 
the  88tb,  during  the  manipulation  and 
The  doctor,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  his  patient  frbm  buin^  dUtiuli 
bad  hitherto  \n<        ■■  •' 
(ma  being  adiu  it 

But  this  d-v     I 

sion  to  at'  .ini 

dition,  thai  .^',,^  „.,w..i.i  iUKjiiun  toi 
one  her  intention  of  visiting  the  boy; 
snd  th:it  nkn  she  should  not  come  iii- 
'  '  he  had  tullen  into  the 

ti    ,  1    ;i  p.     This   lady  hull 

great  intej-est  in  all  raagnccical  can, 
because  a  sister  of  hers  had  been  enrrd 
by  magnetism  by  Groelin.  As  torn 
OS  the  boy  appeared  to  be  quite  asleep, 
the  lady  came  very  softly  into  the  room 
by  a  Iwck-door,  and  placotl  herself  be- 
hind the  stove.  The  candles  had  been 
preriously  placed  on  that  side  of  the 
stove  which  was  tamed  to  the  patient  ; 
so  that  one  half  of  the  room,  and  in 
particular  the  door  through  wl 
the  lady  had  enteretl,  wau  quite  in 
shade.  She  was  bc=lii 
black,  and  never  '. 
sphere  of  vision  of  tl..  ,  u..:...  ;■.._ 
neither  spoke  nor  made  the  slightest 
noise.  In  short,  she  would  have 
moincd  securely  concealed  £mn 
patient  had  he  been  in  a  healthy 
natural  state.  To  the  astoi 
of  Dr  T.  and  those  who  hod  been  i 
sent  in  the  fcnrmer  crisis,  the  patia 
did  not  speak  to-day,  during 
whole  of  the  manipulation,  altho 
the  day  before,  he  nad  begun  to  ; 
at  the  5th  or  6th  minute  after  its  < 
menoement.  Dr  T.  had  made  itj 
rule  never  to  interrupt  the  silence  , 
the  patient  during  the  crisis^ 
therefore,  to-day,  although  those  [ 
sent  spoke  to  each  other  as  usual,  j 
questions  were  addressed  to  the 
He  took  no  share  in  the  conre 
but  gave  now  and  then  s  sort  of  '. 
sigh  ;  his  countenance  was  darker  I 
usual,  and  his  eyes  continued  fast  sli 
Of  course  no  notice  was  taken  of 
lady  being  present,  and  she  ne 
spoke  a  sln^  word.  At  the  eai 
tluee  quarters  of  an  hour,  as  the 
continued  still  silent,  she  rose 
left  the  rooin  in  the  same  cant 
manner  in  which  she  had  entered 
and  Dr  T.  and  the  otlicrs  made  a  noise 
and  spoke  loud,  on  purpose  to 
vent  the  possibiHty  of  her  footat 
however  light,  being  heard.  Scare! 
had  she  passed  the  door,  when 
patient  breathed  once  or  twice  de 
and  audibly,  and  aoid  in 
"  Ah,  how  well  I  feel  now, 
wobum  has  gone  away."    Hi* 


Fret 
since 
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■deed  hnn  why  he  had  been  bo  long    he  replied  at  first,  its 
■Sent.     He  Eiiid, 
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"  the  woman  who 
here  caused  my  silence  ;  she  was 
•  restraint  ou  me."  Dr  T.  inquir- 
ed what  woman  he  meant.  "  The 
woman  in  black,"  answered  the  boy. 
Dr  T.  replied  there  had  been  no  stran- 
ger in  the  room  ;  but  the  boy  repeat- 
ed, in  rather  %  peevish  tone,  "  There 
wot  an  old  woman  dressed  in  black, 
who  only  went  out  this  instant — she 
sat  behind  the  stove."  After  the  lady's 
departure,  his  countenance  cleared  up; 
he  became  very  cheerful ;  and  spoke 
a  great  deal,  and  constantly  in  French. 
The  lady  told  Dr  T.  afterwards,  that 
her  presence  had  had  the  same  effect 
upon  some  of  Gmelin's  somnambu- 
lists.  As  the  patient  still  persiste<l  in 
believing  every  thing  that  was  said  by 
Beutenmuller  to  be  spoken  by  his  mo- 
ther, Dr  T.  asked  him  how  he  could 
possibly  believe  that  bis  mother  could 
speak  to  him  in  French,  when  he 
must  be  sensible  she  did  not  under- 
stand a  syllable  of  that  language.  But 
he  replied  immediately,  "  oh,  she 
learnt  it  yesterday  ;  but  she  will  only 
know  it  for  three  days."  Before  this 
the  boy  had  said  that  he  would  only 
mealc  French  for  another  day,  and 
that  afterwards,  he  would  always  speak 
in  German.  This  really  was  the  case  ; 
and  his  uncle  had  only  occasion  tu 
speak  iu  French  during  these  three 

The  boy  continuetl  to  recover ;  but 
ns  he  was  Ktill  weak,  Dr  T.  had  some 
intention  of  giving  him  a  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark  ;  but  this  he  had  mcn- 
tioued  to  nobody ; — and  although  he 
had  resolved  to  make  no  more  experi- 
ments with  him,  yet  he  could  not  re- 
sist attempting  another,  in  wliich  he 
thought  the  cure  of  his  patient  might 
be  intimately  concerned. 

On  the  2!Sth,  during  the  crisis,  Ehr 
T.  t<x>k  the  candles  from  the  patient's 
room  into  the  one  adjoining,  and  wrote 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  the  word  china 
(the  German  name  for  bark)  in  Ro- 
man charactei's.  The  doctor  then  gave 
it  to  fieutenmuller,  at  least  six  steps 
from  the  bed  of  the  puticnt,  the  room 
stilt  being  in  total  darkness.  He  de- 
BeutenmuUer  to  lay  the  slip  of 
upon  the  boy's  stomach,  and 
It  closdy  covered  with  his  hand, 
ana  tlien  ask  the  patient  what  was 
written  upon  it. 

This  was  oil  done  very  exactly,  and 
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he  hod  done 
with  the  cards,  that  the  rot>m  was  so 
dark  he  could  not  see.  However,  up- 
on being  urged  by  his  uncle,  he  made 
out  the  letters  one  by  otie,  and  then 
e.\clainied  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Cliina." 
Immediately  he  said  with  enthusiasm, 
"  Bark  !  that  will  do  ine  good — that 
will  give  me  strength  again."  Alter 
a  Uttle  pause  he  continued,  "  I  shall 
certainly  become  strong  by  taking 
bark  ;  but  I  doubt  much  if  it  will  be 
of  any  use  to  the  palpitation  of  my 
heart."  (Of  this  palpitation  he  com- 
plained often.)  After  another  pause, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  Dr  T., 
tlie  patient  told  them  what  diet  he 
should  observe  if  he  took  the  bark ; 
which  was  in  every  respect  the  same 
that  Dr  T.  had  determined  in  his  own 
mind  he  should  follow. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Dr  T.  was 
prevented  from  attending ;  but  Beu- 
tenmuller related  some  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  had  taken  place. 

During  the  crisis,  the  boy  suddenly 
became  restless ;  raised  himself  up  in 
\xA,  and  repeated  several  times,  that 
he  wished  to  leave  the  room.  Beu- 
tenmuller confestieil,  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  lus  Ufe,  he  had  felt  the  mag- 
netising u  great  burden  to  him  ;  be- 
cause he  had  some  friends  in  another 
part  of  the  liouse,  who  were  waiting 
for  him,  and  with  whom  he  was  very 
desirous  to  be.  Of  this  wish,  how- 
ever, he  had  never  given  the  smallest 
hint  to  any  one ;  but  as  he  was  con- 
scious he  felt  it,  the  boy's  behaviour 
struck  him  exceedingly.  A  httle  while 
after,  Beutenmuller  did  go  to  his 
friends,  and  remained  with  them  for 
some  minutes.  Upon  returning,  the 
boy's  mother  told  him,  that  all  the 
time  he  was  absent  the  boy  seemed 
quite  happy,  and  expressed  great  de- 
light in  hearing  some  music,  which 
neither  she  nor  any  one  else  present 
hud  heard.  This  gave  Beutenmuller 
still  more  astonishment,  because  he 
remembered,  that  while  he  was  with 
his  friends,  (who,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  in  a  port  of  the  house  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  boy's  room) 
one  of  them  had  playe<l  upon  a  small 
jwckct  flute,  and  he  had  received  great 
pleasure  from  hearing  him.  Although 
the  music  still  continued  after  Beuten- 
muUer's  retiun,  not  a  note  of  it  could 
reach  the  patient's  room,  and  be  com- 
plained that  it  had  suddenly  sloppetl. 
3  1. 


To  be  quite  certain  if  what  he  had 
coiyectwred  was  ri^ht,  he  went  for  tlie 
Hule- player,  and  brought  him  to  the 
boy'a  room-  lie  played  some  little 
air,  aiul  tlie  boy  exclaimed  it  was  ex- 
actly the  same  sort  of  music  he  had 
heard  heJbre.  Ur  T.  visited  the  pa- 
tient upon  the  ad  December.  He 
found  hitn  gettiug  much  better,  but 
perceived  that  the  effects  of  mogoetis- 
iug  to-day  were  totally  chauged.  In 
place  of  being  in  good  humour  during 
the  criaisj  he  became  restless  and  un- 
happy ;  and  the  approiich  of  Bcuten- 
mullcr  never  failed  to  increase  his  un- 
easiness. Beuteninuller  confessed  to 
Dr  T.,  that  the  constant  attendance 
upon  his  nephew  had  become  extreme- 
ly irksome  to  him ;  the  loss  of  time 
was  a  great  inconvenience  ;  and  he  was 
anxious  he  might  get  quit  of  it  as  soon 
OS  possible.  In  short,  it  was  very  clear 
that  he  no  longer  felt  the  same  inter- 
est in  the  boy  he  liad  formerly  done. 
Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  Dr  T.  to 
continue  the  manipulation ;  and  as- 
sured him,  that  no  ouu  had  known,  or 
should  know,  that  he  found  it  incon- 
venient. 

During  the  crisis  next  day,  Dr  T. 
iked  the  patient  if  the  magnetism 
should  be  continued  any  longer  ?  The 
boy  replied,  "  No :  at  present  the 
batli  is  more  necessary  for  me."  Dr 
T.  in(iuired  if  he  would  bathe  to-mor- 
row. "  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  I  will  bathe 
to-morrow  in  this  room."  On  the  4th 
of  December  he  was  put  into  the  tepid 
bath.  At  first  he  felt  tolernbly  well ; 
butafter  being  in  it  for  ten  minutes,  he 
fainted.  He  was  instantly  put  to  bed, 
and  soon  recovered ;  but  in  a  short 
time  he  fainted  again,  and  afterwards 
fell  into  a  nervous  state  resembling 
catalepsy. 

In  short,  from  the  bath  he  entered 
into  an  idio-magnetic  state,  which 
continued  till  the  11th  of  December. 
Dr  Tritschler  can  in  no  way  account 
for  the  uncommon  effects  produced 
the  bath,  except  by  supposing,  that 
had  occasioned  the  sudden  sepura- 
n  of  all  niagnetical  connexion  be- 
een  BeutenmuUer  and  the  patient ; 
ind  thus  the  latter  had  remained  in 
«n  isolated  state  of  somnambuiiKni. 
T.  might  have  been  induced  to 
lake  BeutenmuUer  renew  liis  muni- 

Silation,  in  hopes  of  restoring  the  boy 
om  his  dreadful  conditioti ;  but,  on 


■ 
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the  one  baud,  the  boy  slwwed  a  dead* 
ed  aversion  to  his  vmcle,  and,  on  the 
other,  BeutenmuUer  was  in  no  way 
iucdiiied  to  recommence  li'^;  m.iriitioiw. 
After  administering,  wii'  '.all 

the  usual  remedies  for  xn.  .ses, 

Dr  T.  was  resolved  to  !  t la- 

boy    again    himself,       i  diui 

were  therefore  given  up,  aikd  thu  mag- 
netism begun,  which  had  the  usual 
effect  of  throwing  the  patient  into  a 
sleep.  After  the  manipulation  of  i\it 
third  day,  the  boy  appeared  in  a  deep- 
er sleep  than  usual,  and  made  no  re- 
ply to  any  question  put  to  hiin  by 
DrT. 

The  doctor  now  remembered  some 
experiments  of  Petetin  and  others,  and 
took  hold  of  the  thmnbs  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  luid  his  Itatid  on  bis  stomach, 
and  spoke  to  him,  when  the  boy  im- 
mediately replies] ;  but  unless  this 
were  done,  the  patient  louiinuid  si- 
lent. DrT.  relates  tin  lin- 
gular conversation,  wh;  jlace 
lietween  him  and  his  puueiit,  whil« 
the  doctor  had  hold  of  his  thumbs  :— 

Dr  T.  How  are  you'.'' 

Patieut.  Quite  well. 

Dr  T.  Are  you  invariably  quite 
well? 

F.  My  lungs  are  sound,  and  my 
heart  healthy,  though  somewhat  large 
Aly  liver  is  sound ;  that  I  know  for 
certain,  although  I  cannot  see  it,  ow- 
ing to  something  which  covers  it.  Mji 
stomach  is  sound,  and  so  are  luy 
bowels. 

Dr  T.  How  do  you  know  these 
things .'' 

/'.  (In  a  tone  of  surprise)  I  see 
them  .''  I  see  them  within  me. 

Dr  r.  Whot  api>carance  has  thi 
heart  ? 

P,  It  is  of  a  pale  flesh-red  colour, 
almost  round,  but  tapering  downwards 
(then  he  pointed  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion to  tlie  place  of  the  apex) ;  and 
out  of  it  go  two  large  vessels,  near  one 
another,  llirough  whicli  tlie  blood  runs. 

Dr  T.  When  will  you  be  quite 
healthy,  if  every  thing  goes  on  so  well 
with  you  inwardly  f 

r.  At  Christmas  I  shall  be  well, 
and  at  the  new  year  I  may  return  to 
school. 

Dr  T.  When  will  your  attacks  of 
cramp  cease? 

I*.  To-morrow :  (afttr  cousiikfing 
a  little,)  to-morrow  at  iniiL<day,  «x- 
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actly  at  eleven  o'clock  by  my  watch, 
which  hangs  near  me. 

Dr  T.  would  gladly  hiive  continued 
hia  questions,  but  the  boy  laid  him- 
self on  his  side,  turned  once  or  twice, 
and  then  awoke. 

Next  day  he  hud  his  last  attack  of  M'Avoy  requested  permissioii  to  ok  her 
cramp  (from  which  he  had  suft'eretl  other  hand,  which,  oi  course,  wm  instantlj 
greatly  during  liis  relapse)  exactly  at     acceded  to.    Alter  <ome  time  had  elapB«i, 
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slioidd  determine,  with  her  hand  behind 
her  bock,  the  colour  of  a  piece  of  dodi, 
which  he  brought  with  liim  for  diat  pur* 
pose. 

"  After  feeling  it  for  a  short  period,  add 
being  informed  that  she  was  mistaken  in 
the  colour  that  she  guessed  it  to  be.  Miss 


the  hour  he  had  foretold.  Every  sue 
ceediiig  day  brought  health  and 
Btrengui ;  nnd  at  Christmas  he  was, 
in  truth,  as  strong  and  well  as  he  had 
cTcr  been.  He  sung,  danced ,  and  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  complain  of. 
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in  wliich  she  was  uotniccessful  in  her  eAbrts 
to  determine  the  colour,  her  mother,  wlio 
was  in  the  room,  and  hod  been  engaged  in 
affixing  leather  to  the  goggles,  handed  tliem 
over  to  Mr  B.'s  friend,  and  asked  hia  opi- 
nion, whether  It  was  [wssiblc,  in  their  amend- 
ed state,  for  a  person  to  see  with  them  ? 
He  unwarily  put  them  on  him  for  a  few 
moments,  to  ascertain  the  point  demanded  % 
and  wlien  he  tnok  them  otf,  he  was  8ur> 
prised  to  lind  that  Mi^  M'Avoy  could M^m 
state  correcdy  the  colour  of  die  cloth.  He 
shordy  after  took  leave  of  her,  as  he  waa 


Sach  is  Dr  Tritschler's  account  of 
Ihc   case   of  Matheus    Schurr ;   and 

while  your  readers    will    easily  per-  ,    ^    -  ,  .       .      „ 

ceive  die  points  of  resemblance   be-  extremely  desirous  of  learning  from  Mr  B^ 

.,     'i  .1       •   .        •..     .  „/.  Ai-  „  what  had  transpired  dtinoK  the  tune  he  liad 

tw«eri  It  aiKl  xhcmUrmrttmi  of  Miss  ^^^^^^^       ?  „„  the g^les.    Mr B.  was 

M'Avoy,  they  wdJ  readily  admit,  that  ^^^^^y  JJ^^  ^^  commmucate  what  he 

the  almost  miraculous  powers  ot  that  had  observed  during  tliat  period ;  in  which, 

intert'Sting    young     lady    are    wholly  aldiough  apparently  heedless  of  what  waa 

eclipsed  by  the  powers  of  this  German  paseing,  be  wa«  an  attentive  observer.    Mi 

Bom&ambulist.     That  the  phenomena  B.  then  related,  that  as  soon  as  his  fiiend 


in  each  case  are  dependent  on  the 
operation  of  some  unknown  or  secret 
influence,  the  rules  of  strict  induc- 
tion lead  us  to  conclude  witlt  confi- 
ilence.  But  whether  that  influence 
consist  in  any  fluid  or  ether,  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  animal  inagnel- 
ism,  or  in  some  other  and  still  more 


had  put  on  the  goggles,  he  saw  Mis»  M'A 
voy  rapidly  glance  at  himself  and  his  friend, 
and  acting  as  from  an  apparent  convic- 
tion of  not  being  observetl,  drew  the  cloth 
from  behind  her  back,  gazc<l  at  it  quickly, 
and  restored  it  to  its  former  situation,  be- 
fore the  gaggles  were  removed  from  his 
friend's  eyes.  This  fact  Mr  Bradbury 
related    to    sevend  respectable  gendcmi 


sMle  principle,    can  only  be  deter-     who  are  folly  satisfied  of  his  candour  and 

rained  by  a  collection  of  such  parU'cu-    mtegrity."' 

Few  things  .ire  more  desirable  than 
that  an  interview  should  be  brought 
about  between  Miss  M'Avoy  and  the 
sleeping  Matlieus  Schiirr.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  .a  lady  who 
can  see  with  her  fingtrs,  and  u  lad 
with  the  pit  of  his  stoinacli,  could  not 
fail  reciprocully  to  see  through  teach 
other. 

6. 
Mth  Janmry  1818. 


lars  as  the  following  : — 

"  In  October  ISIG,  Mr  Bradbury,  author 
of  Travels  in  America,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  visted  Miss  M'Avoy.  Hiafncnd 
liad  seen  dii*  young  lady  several  times  be- 
fore, and,  from  ^messing  some  csperi- 
ments  that  were  tned  upon  lu-r,  was  of  0])i- 
nion  that  she  could  see  ;  but  being  anxious 
Aat  Mr  Bradbury  should  also  observe  lier, 
he  prcvadcd  upon  him  to  visit  her.  After 
a  few  esjjcriments,  Mr  B.  was  so  well  satis- 
fied that  .Miss  M'Avoy  coidd  sec  with  tier 
fi/iji,  that  he  i-.i:-     ■  "tug  her  turiher, 

»nd  seated  l.iiii^  ire  to  «ait  unul 

his  t'riend  v/us  i...  .,  .  ,.-;^rt.  His  friend 
made  a  lew  more  ciforts  to  be  convinced 
wlielher  llit;  opiniou  he  had  pn-viously  en- 
icrtained  was  well  or  ill  founded,  and  pn)- 
posed,  iib  a  linal  test  of  ber  powers,  lluit  she 


•  Hints  to  ('rcdulity !  or  an  Examina- 
tion of  die  Prctcmnons  of  Miss  M.  M'Avoy, 
&c  :  by  .losepb  Sandors.  Livcr[iouI,  8vo, 
1817.    pi^  30,51. 
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November  nth.— Tut  Royal  Sodely 
tUTing  resumed  their  meetings  after  the 
•ummCT  vacation,  the  first  part  of  a  paper 
by  Dr  UreofGlasgowwas  read,  contain- 
mg  Experiments  and  ObBer%'otions  on 
Muriatic  Acid  Gas.  After  giving  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
chloridic  controversy,  he  proceeds  to 
[detail  a  series  of  experiments,  -which 
■le  had  recently  executed,  for  the  pur- 
.ose  of    deciding    this    fundamental 
|»int  of  chemical  doctrine.     Consider- 
ing the  composition  of  dry  sal  am- 
moniac to  be  definitely  fixed  by  the 
concurrence  of  his   experimental  re- 
sults, published  in  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy  last  September,  irith  those  of 
M.  Gay  Lussac,   at  32.24,  ammonia 
-♦-67.76.  muriatic    acid   gas,    he    ex- 
posed thin  laminie  of  the  pure  metals, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  ignited  in  green 
glass  lubes  out  of  contact  of  air,  to  the 
action  of  the  vapour  of  the  above  dry 
salt,  and  found  in  each  case  the  metal 
converted  into   a   muriate,    whilst   a 
portion  of  water,  nearly  equal  to  ene- 
Bixth  the  weight  of  the  dry  sal  am- 
moniac, made  its  appearance-     To  this 
part  of  the  paper  is  subjoined  the  de- 
scription un  1  drawing  of  a  new,  sim- 
{de,  and  accurate  exploding  eudionie- 
er,  which  the  I)r  employed  for  ana- 
lyzing the  gaseous  products  of  the  above 
exjwrimcnts. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  paper  by  Dr 
Fergu-sson,  inspector  of  hospitals,  was 
reail  on  the  Mud  Volcanoes  of  the 
Island  of  Trinidad. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  18lfi, 
this  gentleman  was  employed,  alon-^ 
with  the  deputy  quarter-master  gene- 
ral of  the  colonies,  and  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  engineer  department,  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  military  stations 
in  the  West  Indies,  during  which  their 
attention  was  attractetl  to  this  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  in  a  district  of 
country  that  had  always  been  consi- 
dered, according  to  their  information, 
as  strictly  alluvial.  It  appeared  to 
them  to  be  80  highly  illustrative  of  the 
minor  incipient  degrees  of  volcanic  a- 
gency  in  the  formation  of  argillaceous 
Bills,  that  they  thought  it  would  be 
right  to  mention  it  in  tlieir  report,  and 
Dr  Fergusson  was  deputed  to  draw  up 
the  statemept. 


This  gentleman  found,  that  th«  erup* 
tions  of  these  semi- volcanoes,  two  w 
number,  which  are  situated  on  a  nar- 
row tongue  of  land  which  points  di,, 
rectly  into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Oronoko  on  the  Main,  about  twelve  or 
litteeu  miles  off,  at  the  southern  ex. 
tremjtv  of  Trinidad,  and  not  fur  from 
the  celebrated  Pitch  Lake,  are  at  all 
umes  quite   cold.    That   the  matter 
ordinarily  thrown  out  consisted  of  ar- 
gillawous  earth  mixed  with  salt  water, 
about  as  .salt  as  the  water  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Gulph  of  Paria ;  but  thoiirh 
cold  at  all  times,  that  pyritic  fragmema 
were  occasionally  ejected  along  with. 
the  argillaceous  earth.     They  alw  ob- 
served, that  several  mount*  in  the  ri- 
cmity  possessed  the  same  character  iu 
all  respects  as  the  semi- volcanoes  then 
in  activity,  having  all  the  marks,  ex- 
cept the  actual  eruption,  of  having  been 
raised  through  a  similar  process  to  their 
existing  altitude,  of  about  ten  feet ;  and 
that  the  trees  around  them  were  of  the 
kind  that  are  usually  found  near  la- 
goons  and  salt  marBhes.     The  nature 
of  the  duties  on  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, did  not  permit  their  attempt- 
jng  any  analysis  of  the  air,  water,  or 
earths,  furnished  by  the  eruptions. 

Novevihcr2^th.—k  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  having  been  held  for  the 
election  of  office-bearers,  the  follow, 
ing  gentlemen  were  chosen. 

Prcndent.Sir  James  Hall,  Bart. 

Vice  Prw/rffn/*,— Right  Honourable 
Lord  Gray,  and  Lord  GJenlee. 

Secretary. — Professor  Playfair. 

Treasurer. — Mr  Bonar. 

Keeper  of  the  Museum. — Thoi 
Allan,  Esq. 

Frrsidentnfihe  Ph/sical  Class,' 
George  Mackenzie,  Burt. 

.SVtvc/ary.— -Dr  Hope. 

Counsrllurs  of  the  Physical  Class,'— 
Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Mr  Leslie,  Co- 
lonel Inirie,  Mr  Jameson,  Dr  Btew- 
ster,  and  l\lr  James  Jardine. 


President  of  ihe  Literary  Class.—- 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

AVcrrfary— Thomas  Thomson,  Esq. 

Cfjuvtetlors  of  the  Literary  Class  — 
Mr  Pillans,  Dr  Macknight,  Mr  Dun- 
bar, the  Kev.  Mr  Alison,  Lord  Rcston, 
and  Rev.  Dr  Jamieson. 
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»!*<.— A  paper,  by  Dr  Brew- 
18  read  on  the  Laws  of  Double 
Jon  and  Polarisation. 

paper  was  dividal  into   seven 
I,  of  which  only  the  two  first 
!iid. 
D   the  crystals  which  produce 

refraction,  a  projwrty  which 
thor  has  observed  in  1 60  crys- 

>n  crystals  with  one  apparent 
double  retraction.  These  crys- 
rhicb  amount  to  twenty-two, 
livided  into  two  classes,  posi- 
id  negative,  and  include  all 
rhose  primitive  form  is  the  hcx- 
phstn,  the  rhomboid  with  an 
summit,  and  the  octohedron, 
i^h  the  pyramids  bare  a  square 

On  crystals  with  t»vo  axes  of 
refraction  and  polarisation, 
crystals,  which  amount  to  a- 
ighty,  include  all  those  whose 
ve  form  is  not  the  hexaedral 
the  obtuse  rhomboid,  the  octo- 
wiih  a  square  base,  the  cube. 
Hilar  octohedron,  and  the  rhom- 
octohcdron. 

On  the  resolution  and  combin- 
f  polarising  forces,  and  the  re- 
)  of  all  crystals  to  crystals  with 
more  axes. 

!)n  crystals  with  three  equal  and 
{tdax  axes.  These  crystals  a- 
to  twenty,  and  consist  of  those 
primitive  form  is  tlie  cube,  the 
r  octohedron,  and  the  rhomboid- 
H»hedron. 

On  the  artificial  imitation  of  all 
sses  of  doubly  refracting  crys- 

.  On  the  laws  of  double  refrac- 
or  crystals  with  any  number  of 


ernber  l&th. — Dr  Murray  read 
r,  announced  at  the  first  meet- 
the  session,  containing  "  Ex- 
■nts  on  Muriatic  Acid  Gas, 
Observations  on  its  Chemical 
tution,  and  on  some  other 
Is  of  Chemical  Theory."  After 
Dbaervattons  on  his  former  ex- 
ents  in  the  controversy  on   the 

•  of  muriatic  acid — of  procuring 
from  muriate  of  anrmonia  by 

ire  to  heat — and  by  subliming 

•  ignited  charcoal,  he  alluded  to 

Eriment  lately  made  by  Dr  Urc, 
ning  it  over  ignited  metals.^ 
H^ny  fidlacy  which  might  ex* 


ist  in  consequence  of  sal  ainraoniac 
which  was  used  in  that  experiment, 
containing  water  from  its  mode  of 
preparation,  heeroploycd  the  salt  form- 
ed by  the  combination  of  the  two  gases; 
and  in  subliming  it  over  ignited  iron, 
found  water  to  be  praluced.  Me  then 
submitted  muriatic  acid  gas  to  experi- 
ment. He  transmitted  it  (previously 
exposed  to  dry  muriate  of  lime)  over 
ignited  iron  filings  in  a  glass  tube,  and 
found,  that  with  a  production  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  there  was  a  very  sensilde 
deposition  of  water ;  and  in  an  expe- 
riment designed  to  obtain  a  more  per- 
fect result,  in  which  zinc  was  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  muriatic  add  gas, 
at  a  moderate  heat,  a.  larger  quantity 
of  water  was  obtained.  The  apparatus 
was  so  adapted  as  to  exclude  all  ex- 
traneous moisture,  and  it  was  shewn 
that  the  result  could  not  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  hygrometric  vapour.  The 
subject  is  to  be  prosecuted  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  paper,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society. 

Januory  I2th. — The  continuation  of 
Dr  Murray's  paper  was  read,  contain- 
ing several  new  and  ingenious  views 
on  various  subjects  of  Chemical  The- 
ory. 

At  the  some  meeting,  Dr  Brewster 
communicated  a  very  interesting  paper, 
consisting  of  extracts  of  letters  from 
Mr  Boog  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Boog  of  I'aisley,  giving  an  account  of 
the  recent  discoveries  respecting  the 
Sphinx  and  the  principal  Pyramid  of 
Egypt,  which  have  been  made  by  Cajw 
tain  C.  and  Mr  Salt.  By  very  laborious ! 
excavations,  which  were  made  in  vain 
by  the  French  savans,  these  gentle- 
men have  discovered,  that  the  sphinx 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  whicli  it 
was  supposed  merely  to  rest.  They 
found  that  the  short  descendingpassage 
at  the  entrance  to  the  pyramid,  which 
afterwards  ascends  to  the  two  chambers, 
wuscontiiiued  in  aslraightline  througli 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  into  tlie  rock 
upon  which  the  pyramid  standa.  'I'hia 
new  passage,  after  joining  what  was 
formerly  called  the  well,  is  continued 
forward  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  well  ten  feet  deep,  exactly 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  and.,i, 
at  the  depth  of  100  feet  below  its  bijsc.)| 
Captain  0.  has  likewise  discovered  an 
apartment  immediately  above  thekirig's 
chamber,  and  exactly  of  the  same  size 
and  the  same  fine  workmanship,  but 
only  four  feet  in  height. 
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WCKWBItiAH   NAtUHAt.   UttTOUY 
OOCIKTt. 

Ths  fint  Ricotiog  of  the  Wernerian 

Natural  History  Society  for  this  se»- 
»ioa  Cook  pliicc  iu  lite  Ci^lh'ge  Museum 
on  NovctiiWr  1  j.  It  was  moved  by 
I'rotbsMir  .Jonieson,  aiid  unanimously 
jiprccd  to,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
niolaucholy  event  of  the  death  of  the 
I'rinceaa  Cluirliitte  of  Wales,  the  So- 
ticty  should  iaimediiitely  a(^otu-n, 
without  proceeding  to  buMness. 

The  Wernerian  Natural  History 
Society  met  agaih  on  the  (ith  iustant, 
when  tlie  following  office-bearers  were 
chosen : 

Ptrxiikni. — Robert  Jameson,  Esq. 
F.R.S. 

VKC'Pfcsideiits. — Colonel  Irarie, 
F.ltS.;  John  Campbell,  Esq.  F.ll.S.  ; 
Lord  Gray,  F.ll.S. :  Sir  Patrick  Wal- 
ker, F.L.S. 

Sfaetary.—F,  NeO,  E«q.  F.H.S. 

Ttfituurer. — W.  Ellis,  Esq. 

Lihruriiin  mid  Kcr/xr  itf  t/u!  Jl/u- 
«MW.— 'James  WUsou,  Esq. 

Pfiinter. — P.  Syme,  Eaq. 

aiMnoT.—DriMacknight, F.H.S. ;  C. 
S,  aionteath,  Esq.  F.ll.S. ;  Dr  Wright, 
F.ItS.;  Dr  Yule,  F.ll.S.i  D.  Bridges, 
£«!. :  Dr  D.  lUtchic,  F.R.S. ;  Dr  Fal- 
coner, F.L.S.;  T.  .Sivr^ht,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Professor  Jameson  at  thi£  meeting 
read  a  communication  from  WilUara 
Scoresby,  jun.  AEW.S.  &c.  entitled, 
"  Narrutive  of  on  Excursion  upon  the 
Island  of  Jau  Maycn,  containing  some 
Account  of  ita  Appearance  and  Pjo- 
ductiouij."  This  remote  and  desolate 
«pot,  Hituatcd  in  lat.  IU"  4i)'  to  lat. 
71"  b'  20"  N.  and  long.  7^25'  iS"  to 
8"  4  k'  W.  was  visited  by  Captain 
Scoresby,  jun.  on  August  *,  ISJlT. 
On  approaching  it,  the  first  object 
whidt  titrikcs  the  attention  is  the 
mountain  of  Heerenbtjg,  which  rears 
itfi  icy  bummit  t^  the  height  of  6840 
fiTt  above  the  level  of  the  aca.  At 
this  lime  all  the  high  lands  were  cov- 
cfFid  with  snow  and  ice ;  and  the  low 
landfi,  in  those  deep  cavities  where 
largir  beds  of  snow  had  been  collected, 
«till  retainetl  part  of  ihdr  winter  co*- 
iTiag,  down  to  tlie  very  margin  of  the 
sta.    Between  ca|ies  North-cost  and 


pi  rpnitlnulal  In 

presenthig  a  !jl  i 

frozen   cascades.       i  ne    b'jiicil 

Captain  Scoresby  landed  wa« 

to  a  great  c!*'     ■■   -^  ' 

the  appear. 

and  which  ...._.„  „.... 

olivine,  und  augite.  l( 

he  uiet  with  pieces  of  ..... 

he    advanced  towards    the 

found  rolleil  masses  of  I.ni, 

burned  clay,  and  m 

oured  baked  clfly.     > 

ed,  angular  rocks,  piv 

to  the  llobtz  tbrmatiuii 

jecting  through  the  sand.    Tht 

basaltic-vesicular,    and  with 

ous  and  beautiful  unbedded  grainti 

crystals  of  olivine  aiul  aupite.     Aloo^ 

with  these  was  a  rock  whicli  appea 

to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  the  eel* 

'>'"■' ■■'M-stoneofAT' '    ■ 

I  sea  shore.  .S^ 

W  ..-.  -..1'  •■ '-  .t( 

as  bore  un^ 

cauic  ttctiuu,  ,— 

burned  clay,  scorire,  vi 
He  ascended  to  the  m. 
canic  mountaia,  which  was  elcvft 
l&OU  feet  above  the  sea,  where  he  b«*J 
held  a  beautiful  crater,  forming  a' 
sin  of  500  or  tiOO  feet  in  depths  and! 
600  or  700  yards  iu  diameter.    TlieJ 
bottom  of  the  crater  wns  tilled  witk 
alluvial  matter,  to  such  a  height,!^' 
it  presented  a  natural  Hut  of  on  ellip- 
tical form,  measuring  •Hiu  feet  by  SiO. 
From  this  eminence  the  country  in  all 
directions  api>eared  bleak  and  ruggol 
in  the  extreme ;  und  the  rocks,  and 
hills,  and  mountains,  every  where  pre-j 
seated  to  the  eye  such  appearance* 
seemed  to  indicate  the  action  of  vc 
cauic  lire.     The  plants  are  very  fe) 
in  number  :  he  deteiminctl  the  ruiiie 
digyims,  suxifruga  tricuspulnto,  arenf 
riu  ptploides  ;  siltnc  acaulis,  and 
bu  hirta :  all  the  others  were  uiitbrtu 
natcly  Io«t.     Near   the  sea  shore 
observed  burrows  of  blue  foxes,  feej 
marks  of  bears,  and  of  another  nnima 
which  he  conjectured   to  be  the  reit 
deer.     Rut  lew  bir<ls  were  seen,  sue 
as  tulinars,  divers,  puUiuSj  uud 


LUerniy  aliil'Seient^d  InUlUgence.  iyj 

:erary  and  scientific  intelligence. 


lianJ  that  Dr  Brewster  belt  lately 
Kries  of  experiments  on  the 
)  surfaces  of  cryi>tallizec1  bodies 
ition  of  light ;  and  tliat  he  haa 
he  laws  accordiii);  to  which  tlie 
kting  ftonj  the  surface,  arc  mo- 
"■  •  tVirces  which  emanato 
.  .     As  it  had  always 
tJ(  I,  in  consequence  of 

%i  experiments  by  Malua,  that 
)  h&d  no  influence  on  t!ie  lirgt, 
btoined  by  Dr  Brewster  miut 
las  very  interesting  and  itnport- 
Jkily  OS  they  lead  to  new  riewH 
ilg  tfie  ordinary  attractive  and  repid- 
is  by  whicli  tlie  phcnoinena  of  relruc- 
n  are  produced.  Brandc^s 
■  and  the  Arts. 
xiiin  till  II  r. — A  veryingcnions  Thcr- 
ic&I  Hammeter  for  measuring  nlri- 
\ms  been  invented  by  the  Rev.  Fran- 
n  Hyiie  Wolkston,  B-  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Igbts  are  uicasurcd  by  observing  the 
kture  XX.  which  wnter  boils.  A  full 
of  the  instrument  will  be  found  in 
p].  .1  ir-i^netions  for  1817.  A 
)  CO  Fahrenheit,  and 
,iUo. 
t'uL — ill  u  curiom  paper  on  the 
dc  add,  in  various  discAscs, 
Be  has  given  tlie  following  gcnc- 


llti: 


re  pru-^ic  acid  is  a  substance 
Icterious,  aud  altogDtlier  un/it 
I  a  medicine. 

le  prusiilc  acid  diluted  with 
Kcial  in  caecs  of  chronic  and 

:  prassic  acid  may  be  useful  in 
I  treatment  of  phthisis,  by  di- 
inteiisity  and  frequency  of  the 
\  in  procuring  sleep. 

Appurutiu An  improved 

t  the  niunufacture  of  soda  water, 
F\V.H.repy»,F.U.S. 
k  of  it  wM  be  found 

r. — A  new  telescopic  comet  was 

the  lat  November,  by  Dr  OU 

aen.     He  first  saw  it  at  seven 

evening,  in  the  western  shoul- 

Itarius,  between  the  stars  K.  and 

de's  catalogue.     It  is  sniull, 

Hi,  particularly  in  its  centre, 

\  particular  nucleus  or  tail.     At 

{tit  a^uiidon  was  333"  13' ;  its 

rion,  I* '  11'  5  and  the  direction 

I  from  cast  to  soutli. 

rOH  ill  Stutlaii'l — Dr  Hib- 
■ited  the  Shetland  Ii^lands, 
ermining  tlieir  gcognos- 
atKl  relatio:i!i,   found  in  the 
»t  cot^sidcrablc  mas.ses  of  that 
e,  (he  chromate  of  iron. 


Div)ff  Hufdu  Lamp. — An  adJitioJi  Ijaf] 
been  made  to  this  valuable  apparatus  by  Mf  * 
Newman,  by  which  it  appears  probable  thoti 
its  utility  will  be  increased.  It  consists  iai 
attaching  to  the  lower  part  of  tlie  wire-gsuKO 
a  convex  lens.  Tiie  cflect  of  this  in,  Uialj 
the  miner  will  liave  it  in  his  power  lo  directl 
a  strong  light  upon  any  particular  part* 
where  it  msy  be  rcquirwl,  wliile  the  len»'( 
has  the  further  advantage  of  covering  a  por«J 
tion  of  tliB  gauze,  and  preserving  it  froirn 
the  coal  dust  and  oil,  by  which,  witlioutj 
considerable  core,  it  \&  liiible  to  be  obsfruct-l 
ed. 

FJiti  of  Hoi  Water  on  Fl(mcrt.—1'\ii 
following  fact  is  deserving  of  record,  a*5 
on    mtcresting    contribution    to  what  lu 
hitherto  been  discovered  on  the  subject 
vegetable  physiology,   and  as  enabling  tlie^ 
lovers   of  rtowcr*   to   prolong,    for   a  diiy^l 
the   enjoyment   of  their  ehort-livcd   beau* 
ty : — Most   flowers    begin    to    droop   and 
fade  after  being  kept  during  24  hours  ij»j 
water:  a  few  may  be  revived  by  subsiitutingji 
fresh  water ;  but  all  (the  most  fugiicioujJ 
such  BS  tlie  poppy,  and  perhaps  one  or  twoJ| 
others  excepted)  may  be  comiihtely  re*torc^> 
by  the  use  of  hot  water.     For  this  purpose^ 
place  the  flo Wei's  in  scaltling  water,  ocepi 
enough   to   cover  about  one-third   of    ih«Hi 
length  of  the  stem  :  by  the  time  the  watec<l 
has  become  cold,  the  flowers  will  have  be-J 
come  erect  and  fresh :   then   cut  off  ilic 
coddled  end  of  tlje  stems,  nod  put  them  int 
cold  water.     Tltomson' it Antialt. 

Tlie  First  Part  of  Air  William  Smith  »3 
Stratigrapliical  System  of  OrganLa<;d  FoHsilj 
with  reference  to  the  (icological  Cotlcctic 
deposited  in  the  British  INJuseum,  showing 
their  use  in  identifying  the  Britisli  Strut 
\\a»  just  made  its  appearance,  price  J5«,  Ta 
shnplify  and  elucidate  geology,  by  excitingl 
the  attention  of  the  curious  to  numberka«JJ 
new  objects  in  nmure,  which  niay  call  Ibrth^ 
tlic  industry,   talent,  and  cQpit:i1    " 
to  explore  and   extract  the  ti 
wealth  of  tlie  country,  when  i 
mcnt  of  ilie  people  is  an  object  of  k-yuinur 
inquiry,  mwt  be  nationally  usefnl ;  nor  fa 
any  one  doubt  tlie  utility  of  sucli   niimit 
reiie.irches,  who  considers  that  liii  food,  lii| 
clothing,   and    every   article   nround   hiui,^ 
comet  directly  or  indirectly  from  tlic  soil- 
Part  11.  which  completes  Mr  Smith's  wurJl 
on  this  brtuich  of  Geology,  will  be  specdilj 
published. 

A  Synoptical  Catalo^c  of  British  Bir 
has  been  publisbcd  by  Messrs  NichulU  ur 
Co.  intcmled  to  identify  the  species  apokcttj 
of  by  different  pio\inciol  nanie?  in  vnriout| 
counties  of  Great  Britain.  It  contains  ul^oA 
ihc  \'altmble  uddirion»  and  generic  DrrungCi«| 
mcnt  of  Dr  Le.idi,  from  a  calnlogvtc  he  re 
ccntly  priiitcil. 
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Pei)u{»  no  counti;  u  more  abundant  in 

i  mineral  riches  than  Scotland,  and  few  af< 

[  frrd  «uch  facilities  of  exploring  their  hidden 

flteasureg.      Deeply  intettected  by  tlie  3«a 

Ion  F^'cry  quarter  in  its  bold  and  indented 

I  ihores,  it  \a.y»  oi)en  to  view  it«  various  and 

j  interesting  Ktrata,  while  its  irregular,  rocky, 

Ijwd  broken  atirfoce,  save  the  miner  the  !«• 

lltoui  of  penetrating  through  deep  beds  of 

Iday.  sand,  or   carlli,   to  reach  its  mineral 

I  jbtoductB.     In  Glenstrathfarar,  not  30  miles 

I  notn  tliig,  we  Icam  that  last  summer  a  va- 

Fjuable  mine  of  phunbngo,  or  graphite,  was 

lilibcovcred,  whicii  promiiec  to  be  of  great 

importance.      Thiji    eubttonce,    commonly 

'known  by  the  irapropcr  name  of  black  leail 

I  (for  there  in  no  Imd  m  it£  composition)  is  of 

[extensive  use  in  the  arts.     It  is  formed  into 

I  pencils,  used  for  diminishing  friction,  and 

i  fcr  giving  a  lustre  to  the  numerous  snb- 

ctanccs  formed  of  cast  iron.     This  mine  is 

^iHluatcd  on  the  Lovat  estate,  in  a  schistose 

;  close  to  the  Forar,  and  crops  out  to  an 

[extent  of  not  less  than  .W  feet  in  five  dif- 

I  fcrent  seams,  and  some  of  tlicm  from  12  to 

_J8  inches  in  thickness.     Several  tons  of  it 

turned  out  Inst  summer,  and  it  seemed 

hlj^mrx'ivc  much  us  the  miners  penetrated 

ttntt ;  and  the  difFeroit  teams  or  layers 

[^cmed  also  to  thicken  and  to  run  into  one. 

1iere  are  only  two  mines  of  it,  as  far  as  we 

^aow,  in  Britain,  wliich  are  wrought,  one 

>ear  Cunino<:k  in  .Ayrshire,  and  the  other 

IX  Bi>rrodalc  in  Cumberland.     The  mineral 

nd  at  Ilorrodale  is  of  such  value  that  the 

BncT  pieces  sell  for  two  or  three  guineas  the 

tt.     We  anticipate,  with  plea- 

xxl  that  would  result  from  the 

i^  I  irking  of  this  mine  to  this  quar- 

I  :  ^uniry,   and  we  are  happy  to 

Ic— ..  -1  --  Hum  the  trials  which  have  been 

uiadc,  iliere  is  every  reason  to  expect  suc- 

<ts&     Jtivernru  Courier,  Jmi.  15. 

Slcnnt  Fitgknfn  in  Cornzmil The  fol- 
lowing were  the  respective  quantities  of 
^ater  lifted  one  foot  high  witli  one  bushel 
"^f  ooals  by  thirty-four  engines,  rejor.ed  by 
Lean  in  the  month  of  November : 
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.  >  ii/*  y«T«.— The  Penang 

^Bsvttc  iM   I'^o-  u>,  IS16,  contains  the  fiol- 

»wtng  article  on  the  volauue  springs  at 

rbuding  mud   in  Java: — Having  received 

[■n  cxtraordinarr  account  of  a  natural  phe- 

IkKneiMMi  in   ttie  pUins  of  Grobogua,  fifty 

nonh-east  of  Solo;  a  party  cet  off 

Solo,  tlw  t.>th  Sept.  ISli,  to  examine 

On  appraactiing  ibe    daas   or   village 

Kubuo,  they  saw  bcTNeB  two  tops  of 

[tare*  a  pUin.  an  fftanaet  Gke  tise  nrf 

,b(«*kiiic  oviT  tuck'  with  «  strong  spray  Eall- 

u  ^»anl.    Ali^tiiHf.  tbcjr  mdo.  to 


the  *  Bluddugs.'  u  d)e  Jlj 
They  are  situated  in  the   ' 
and  by  EuropeotJs  are  cad 
We  found  tlicm  to  he  nn  an 
of  mud,  about  two  miles  in  < 
in  the  centre  of  which,  immoal 
soft  mud  were  thrown  up  to  llW] 
ten  to   fifteen   feet    in   the 
bubbles,    which,    bursting, 
volumes  of  dense  white  smoke, 
bubbles,  of  which  there  were  1 
nued  tlirowing  up,  and  fan 
eight  times  in  a  minute,  by  thcj 
times  they  threw  up  two  or 
mud.     They  got  to  leeward  of  I 
and  found  it  to  stink  like  (he  i 
gun-barrel.     As  the  bubbles 
threw  the  mud  out  from  the  i 
pretty  loud  noise,  occoncmcd 
of  the  mud  on  that  which 
and  of  which  the  plain  is  < 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  app 
bubbles,  as  the  ground  wis  bS  i 
except  where  the  surface  of  " 
become  hardened  by  the  son: 
we  approached  cautiously   to 
yards  of  one  of  the  largest  bobb 
pudding,  as  it  might  properly  I 
it  vraa  of  the  consistency  tt 
ding,  and  was  about  one  hn 
in  diameter :  here  and  tlierc,  vhl 
acddentsDy  rested  on  a  spot . 
hardened  to  bear,  it  sunk— toj 
distress  of  the  w=t  !-■"»■  — THq 
a  small  bubbit' 
of  difl«rent  si/i 
some  time.    It  appeared  td  I 
and,  when  the  mtemol  air  I 
some  height,  it  burst,  oud 
down  in  concentric  drcle*  ;  in  ' 
it  remained  quiet  until  » 
tity  of  air  again  formed  inte 
and  burst  another  bubble, 
nued  at  intervals  of  fitom  abcot| 
nute  to  two  minutes. — Fimo  i| 
parts    of   the    podding  TTniai| 
bubbles,    there    were 
quantities  of  nod  shot  up  Ok 
the  height  of  twentr  or  ihiiq' '. 
companied   by   smoke :   this 
where  the  mud  was  of  too  itif  a| 
to  rise  in  bubbles.     The  mu 
places  we  came  near  was 
which  dnuitt  ftam  the  mad  k  i 
the  JarancK,  and  beia^  i 
hollows  of  split  hnmhona  f " 
sun,  deposits  nystali  of  i 
made  is  reserred  csdaa* 
the  Emperor  cf  Solo:  la' 
yidds  thirty  dudpni  at  lOOil 
every  month.  h\a  in  wei  orf 
ther,  le§s — New   B>aeu»( 
paalaaaJ  a  half  to  a  blaee  iaj 
Uamsam,  to  view  a  saltt  lakt^  i 
and  variooi  ^"n«'-y  poelk 
about  half  a  mile  la 
dirtj-looiiBg  water. 
paj^Bmg  eddies,   hux 
the  ocatTef  wiudi 
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fniiet  was  quite  cold,  and 
It,  and  MMt.  And  had  an  of- 
-Aboui  thirty  yards  from 
the  mud  hillock,  wliich  was 
H  high  fxom  the  level  of  the 

Eieter  of  its  hasc  was  about 
,  and  its  top  about  eight 
rtn  an  exact  cone.  The  top 
lie  interior  keeps  coiutantly 
Kving  up  like  the  bluddngs. 
ptirdy  formed  of  mud  whicit 
of  the  top ; — every  rise  of 

Kcompanied  by  a  rumbling 
Jttoni  of  the  hillock,  which 
l^rd  for  some  seconds  before- 
It ; — the  outside  of  the  hil. 
Snii.  We  sukkI  on  the  edge 
Bnd  sounded  it,  and  found 
t  fathoms  deep.  The  mud 
I  than  at  the  bluddugs,  and 
initted  cither  from  the  lake, 
B> — Close  to  the  foot  of  the 
tntill  pool  of  the  same  water 
ikh  appeared  exactly  like  a 
"Ing  violently  ; — it  was  shal- 
the  centre,  into  which  wc 
elve  feet  long,  but  found 
le  whole  not  being  perpendi- 
sound  it  without  a  line — 
s  from  the  lake  were  two 
or  springs,  eight  and  twelve 
;  they  were  Uke  the  small 
more  violently,  and  stunk 
ITc  could  not  sound  them  for 
k  whidi  prevented  our  soimd- 

pool We  heard  the  boiling 

^re  we  came  to  the  pools, 

^ noise  of  a  waterfall.  These 
;  overflow — of  course  the 
occasioned  by  the  risiug  of 
e  water  of  the  bluddugs  and 
led  medicbolly  by  the  Ja- 

p.— .The  art  of  lithography 
Dokc  most  rapid  progrc^  in 
Uie  rival  exertions  ot  Count 
M.  Englemann:  their  spirited 
■Bone  for  it  what  a  monopoly 
b  accomplished  in  h  century. 
[  Lasteyrie's  care,  it  rivals 
lost  every  line  of  engravinp;, 
besides,  odvanta^  peculiar 
ries  of  lithographic  pnnts,  by 
ie,  is  now  Tiubhshing  in  Paris, 
of  '•  A  Collection  of  diU'er- 

Lithographic  Impres^ons, 
I  advantageously  applied  to 
Ad  the  Mechanical  and   Li- 

The  second  number,  con- 
Itcs,  has  just  appeared  ;  nn 
im  cimnot  fail  to  interest  our 
i  first  in  til c  original  design  of 
ar,— a  pcn-ond-ink  drawing, 
led  with  perfect  fidelity  and 
late  ofiers,  too,  luiother  upa- 
t,  and  that  very  iuipor(;inl ; 
/been  traced  on  the  stone  up- 
years,  and  the  proofs  are 
" '  it  had  not  been 
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done  so  many  days.  This  i^  a  tnumphant 
proof  that  lithogniphic  designs  upon  stone 
may  be  kept  any  length  of  tinic«  Ukc  a  cop- 
pcr-pkte.  The  second  plate  is  a  pencil- 
drawing  of  ft  plant :  we  have  seen  an  «a< 
graving  of  the  same  plant  in  a  botanical 
work  of  great  luxury  of  execution,  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  prefer  the  lithographic  im- 
pression. The  third  plate  presents  vari- 
ous specimens  of  writing — Italic,  Roman, 
&.C.  and  fac-siniilea  of  old  Greek  nnlni^ 
scripts.  In  this  department  the  lithogra. 
phic  art  is  unrivallod ;  it  presents  the  ori- 
ginals with  an  accuracy  in  every  way  that 
It  is  impossible  for  any  branch  of  art  ever 
to  attain.  The  fourth  pkte  is  a  topogra- 
phic plan  cut  in  stone,  which  produces  n 
very  striking  and  peculiar  effect.  The 
Count  Lastcyrte's  Bntde  of  Au^crlitz  may 
be  dted  as  a  modd  of  perfection  in  this  way. 
The  fifth  plate  is  a  poidl^design  o{  a  nose- 
gay of  roses  :  lithography  seems  excellendy 
caiculatml  to  render,  with  truth,  the  various 
part*!  of  flowers  with  a  softness  and  preci- 
sion resembling  nature.  Tlie  nxth  plate  is 
written  music,  or,  as  the  lithographers  de- 
note it,  aurograplicd  musk.  The  method 
by  which  this  plate  is  executed  displays  one 
of  the  most  important  advantages  d'  litho- 
graphy : — a  person  writes  a  letter,  compoaes 
music,  or  makes  a  drawing  on  paper  in  tlie 
ordinary  way,  excepting  that  he  uses  a  pe- 
culiar ink  ;  tliia  is  transferred  to  the  stone 
by  simply  passing  it  through  the  press,  and 
the  stone,  without  further  preparation,  is 
rea/ly  to  print  off*  thousands  of  proofs,  all 
equally  perfect.  It  is  this  quality  of  litho- 
graphy that  lias  secured  its  admission  into 
all  the  French  public  offices  ;  by  its  means 
60,000  or  70.000  protlamalions,  in  the  au- 
tograph of  the  mmistcr,  may  be  taken  ofT 
and  despatched  before  die  plate  even  cotdd 
be  engraved.  In  the  branch  of  landscape, 
the  Count  Losteyrie  has  recently  surpaatcd 
his  former  cfibrts  so  far  diat  they  will  not 
bear  any  comparison  with  each  other  :  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of  genius  united 
with  application,  or  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  had  very  nearly  attained 
the  perfection  at  which  it  is  posidble  for  the 
art  to  arrive. 

A  brilliant  Meteor— Ipnrich,  Dee,  19, 
1817. — OntheSth  mstant,  ai  i"  '  i  jua 

before  one  o'clock   in  the  m  'Ut 

midway  between  the  two  horii;-  ...  o.^  .liJl, 
wliofic  position  is  near  to  the  star  in  the  bull's 
nortliem  horn,  a  fiery  body,  resembling  a  red 
hot  ball  of  iron,  four  or  five  incites  in  dia- 
meter, wus  suddenly  perceived,  which  hav- 
ing passctl  three  or  four  degrees,  in  a  direc- 
tion between  tlic;  principal  stars  of  Capclla 
and  Canis  minor,  burst  into  a  Sipherical  bo- 
dy of  while  light  nearly  as  large  as  tlic  full 
moon,  of  so  great  liutre  as  scarcely  to  be 
Iwme  by  the  evt"'.  throwing  out  a  tafl  about 
three  dci^nes  lu  length,  of  a  beautil'td  rose 
colour,  tinged  round  the  edges  with  blue. 
It  thus  proceeded  iji  its  course  without  ap. 
))arvnt  lUminution  towards  tlic  pttjici|ial  star 
3  M 
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Perh*pc  no  country  it  mnre  abundant  in 
minenl  lichra  than  Scotland,  and  few  af- 
ford Eucb  fadlities  of  exploring  their  hidden 
treasures.  Deeply  intersected  by  the  sea 
on  every  quarter  in  its  bold  and  indented 
ahorcs,  it  layt  open  to  view  iti  various  and 
intexeeting  strata,  while  it£  irregular,  rocky, 
and  broken  surface,  save  the  miner  the  lo- 
bour  of  penetrating  through  deep  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  or  eaitli,  to  reach  its  mineral 
products.  In  Glenstiathfarar,  not  30  miles 
nom  this,  we  Icam  that  last  summer  a  va- 
luable mine  of  plumbago,  or  graphite,  was 
lUacovered,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
importance.  This  substance,  commonly 
Icnown  by  the  improper  name  of  black  lead 
<for  there  is  no  lead  in  its  composition)  is  of 
extensive  use  in  the  arts.  It  is  formed  into 
pencils,  used  for  diminishing  fViction,  and 
tor  givini,;  a  lustre  to  the  numerous  sub- 
stances formed  of  cast  iron.  This  mine  \s 
situated  on  the  Lovat  estate,  in  a  schistoee 
lock  close  to  the  Farar,  and  crops  out  to  an 
extent  of  not  less  than  M  feet  in  five  dif- 
ferent seams,  and  some  of  them  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  thickness.  Several  tons  of  it 
were  turned  out  last  summer,  and  it  seemed 
to  improve  much  as  the  miners  penetrated 
deeper ;  and  the  different  seams  or  layers 
seemed  also  to  thicken  and  to  run  into  one. 
There  arc  only  two  mines  of  it,  as  far  as  we 
Inow,  in  Britain,  wliich  are  wrought,  one 
neat  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire,  end  the  other 
at  Borrodiile  in  Cumberland.  The  mineral 
tbuod  at  Borrodalc  is  of  such  value  that  the 
finer  pieces  sdl  for  two  or  three  guineas  the 
pound  weight-  We  antidpate,  with  plea- 
sure, the  good  that  would  result  from  the 
successful  working  of  this  mine  to  this  quar- 
ter of  the  country,  and  we  are  happy  to 
Icam  tliat  from  the  trials  which  have  been 
made,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  suc- 
cess.    Jnifmcti  Courier,  Jun.  15. 

Skam  Etiffinei  in  CorniuiilL — ^The  fol- 
lowing were  the  respective  quantities  of 
water  lifted  one  foot  high  with  one  bushel 
of  coals  by  thirty-four  engines,  rcpor;ed  by 
Messrs  Lean  in  the  month  of  November : 
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liuUiiig  Sjirhigt  of  Java — The  Penang 
Gazette  uf  Feb.  10.  1816,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  volcanic  springs  of 
boiling  mud  in  Java : — Having  received 
an  extraordinary  account  of  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon in  the  plains  of  Grubogna,  dfty 
uaols  north-east  uf  Solo ;  a  party  set  off 
JTom  Solo,  the  2jth  Sept-  1814,  lo  examine 
it.  On  approaching  the  dass  or  village 
of  Kuhoo,  they  saw  between  two  tops  of 
trees  a  plain,  an  appearance  like  the  stirf 
brcakini;  over  rocks  with  a  strong  spray  fall- 
ing; io  leeward.     Alighting,  tlicy  went  to 
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the  '  Bluddugs.*  as  the  Javuicse  call 
They  arc  situated  in  the  village  of  V 
and  by  Kuropaini  are  called  by  that  nuui 
Wc  found  them  to  be  on  no  elevated  ploio 
of  mud,  about  two  miles  in  circuniferentf, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  immense  bodies  c^ 
soft  mud  were  thrown  up  to  the  bektu  of 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  the  form  of  k 
bubbles,  which,  bursting,  emitted 
volumes  of  den  He  white  smoke.  Th 
bubbles,  of  which  there  were  fwt»i' 
nued  throwing  up,  and  borstipg, 
eight  times  in  a  minute,  by  the  vi 
times  tliey  threw  up  two  or  three  Kua 
mud.  They  got  to  Iwward  of  the 
and  found  it  to  «tink  like  the  washing  of 
gun-barrel.  As  the  bubbles  bunt,  thi 
threw  the  mud  out  A-om  the  centre,  with 
pretty  loud  noise,  occasioned  by  the  falling 
of  the  mud  on  that  which  surrounded  it, 
and  of  which  the  plain  is  composed.  It  n* 
difficult  and  dangeroiu  to  approach  the 
babbles,  as  the  ground  was  all  a  quagmi 
except  where  the  surface  of  the  mud  h 
become  hardened  by  the  sun : — upon  thi 
we  approached  cautiously  to  within 
yards  of  one  of  the  largest  bubbles,  or 
pudding,  as  it  might  properly  be 
It  was  of  the  consistency  of  cus 
ding,  and  was  about  one  hund; 
in  diameter  :  here  and  there,  where 
accidentally  rested  on  a  spot  not  suiEden 
hardened  to  bear,  it  sunk — to  the  no 
distress  of  the  walker. — They  also  got  c 
a  Email  bubble,  (the  plain  was  full  of  tbi 
of  dilTerent  sizes,)  and  observed  it  closely 
sometime.  It  appeared  to  heave  and  svi 
and,  when  the  mternal  air  had  raised  it  to 
some  height,  it  burst,  and  the  raud  fdl 
down  in  concentric  circles  ;  in  which  state 
it  remained  quiet  until  a  sufficient  quan 
tity  of  air  again  formed  internally  to  ma 
and  burst  another  bubble,  and  this  coni' 
nued  at  intervals  of  from  about  half  a 
nute  to  two  minntes. — From  various  other 
parts  of  the  pudding  round  the  large 
bubbles,     there    were     occasionally    small 

Suantities  of  sand  sltot  up  like  rockets  to 
)e  height  of  twenty  or  tiiirty  feet,  unac- 
companied by  smoke :  this  was  in  parts 
where  the  mud  was  of  too  stiff  a  consistency 
to  rise  in  bubbles.     Tlie  mud  at  all   the 

places  we  came  near  wa.s  cold The  water 

whicli  drains  from  the  mud  is  collected  by 
the  Javanese,  and  being  exposed  in   the 
hollows  of  split  bamboos  to  the  mys  of  the 
sun,  deposits  crystals  of  salt.     The  salt  tlms 
made  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
tlie   Emperor  of  Solo  :   in   dry   weather  it 
j-ields  thirty  dudgirs  of  1(X»  calticB  each, 
every  month,   but  in  wet  or  cloudy  wcfl", 
thcr,   less. — Neiit   morning  wc  rotle    t 
paals  and  a  half  to  a  place  in  a  forest  calltl 
Hamsani,  to  view  a  mlt  lake,  a  mud  hilli 
and  various  boiling   pools.     The  lake 
about   half  a  mile  in  circumference,  of 
dirty-looking  water,  boiling  up  al)  over 
gurgling  eddies,  btit  more  particulArly 
tile  centre^   whicli  appeared.  like  A  Mioi 
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ng.      The  wntcr  was  quite  cold,  and 

H.1  bitter,  salt,  and  Rour,  and  had  an  of- 

cll. — About   thirty   yards   JVoni 

■<l  tlie  mud  hillofk,  which  was 

:;  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the 

rib-     The  diaiucter  of  its  base  was  about 

nty-five  yards,  and  its  top  about  eight 

et— 4nd  in  form  an  exact  cone.    The  top 

i»  opes,  »nd  the  interior  kcqis  constantly 

boiling   and  heaving  up  hkc  the  bluddugs- 

The  hillock  is  entirely  formed  of  mud  which 

^^8  8owcd  out  of  the  top  ; — every  rise  of 

^Be  mud  was  accompanied  by  a  rumbling 

^^^se  from  the  bottom  of  the  hillock,  which 

vu  distinaly  heard  for  some  seconds  before 

(he  bubble  burst ; — tlie  outside  of  tlie  hil- 

ck  was  tjuite  firm.     We  stood  on  the  edge 

[t}ie  opening  and  sounde<l  it,  and  found 

tu  be  eleven   fatl)oni»  deep.     The  mud 

taore  liijuid  than  at  the  bluddugB,  and 

t^Vnoke  WiU>  emitted  cither  from  the  lake, 

or  pools. — Close  to  the  foot  of  the 

I  a  small  pool  of  the  same  water 

whidi  appeared  exactly  like  a 

'water  boiling  violently  ; — ^it  was  shal- 

except  in  tlie  centre,   into  which   we 

a  stick  twelve  feet  long,  but  found 

I  bottom.     The  wliolc  not  being  perpendi- 

oould  sound  it  without  a  line. — 

jards  from  the  lake  were  two 

)  pools  or  springs,  eight  and  twelve 

iamcter ;  they  were  like  the  sinaU 

but  boiled  more  violently,  and  atunk 

lively.     >V'e  could  not  sound  them  for 

I  same  reason  wliid)  prevented  our  sound. 

'  imiall  pool We  heard  the  boiling 

yards  before  we  came  to  the  pools, 

ablins  the  noise  of  a  waterfall.     These 

did    not    overflow — of    course    the 

ing  was  occasioned  by  the  rising  of 

'  done.     The  water  of  the  bluddugs  and 

lake  is   used  medicinally  by  Uic  Ja- 

-d^ty— The   art  of  lithography 

to  make  most  rapid  progress  in 

ftom  the  rival  exertions  ot  Count 

ie  and  M.  Engletnnnn :  their  spirited 

Quladon  has  done  tot  it  what  a  monopoly 

voold  not  have  accomplished  in  a  century. 

Pndei    Count    Lastcyrie's   care,    it   rivals 

conper  in  almost  every  line  of  engravinrr, 

uid  possesses,  besides,  advantages  peculiar 

to  itself.     A  st-ries  of  lithogtnphic  prints,  by 

Count  I.asteyrie,  is  now  pubhshing  in  Paris, 

uiidei  tile  title  ui  "  A  Collection  of  diffcr- 

CDl  kinds    of    Lithographic    Impressions, 

vhich   may  be  advantageously  applied   to 

1^,  and  the  Mechanical  and   Li- 

."    The  second   number,  con- 

ainui^  SIN  plates,  has  just  appeared ;  an 

"'        M  of  tnem  cannot  fail  to  interest  our 

den.     The  first  is  the  original  design  of 

it  master, — a  pen-and-ink  drawing, 

is  rendered  with  perfect  fidelity  and 

Tliis  plate  offers,  too,  another  spc- 

iterest,  and  that   very  important  \ 

has  been  traced  on  the  stone  up- 

I  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  proofs  are 

i  fine  and  s^rilcd  as  if  it  bad  not  been 

vwu  n. 


done  so  many  days.  This  is  a.  triumphant 
proof  diat  lithographic  designs  upon  stone 
may  be  kept  any  lengtli  of  time,  like  a  cop' 
ptr-plate.  The  second  plate  is  a  penciU 
drawing  of  a  plant :  we  have  seen  an  en- 
graving of  the  same  plant  in  a  botanical 
work  of  great  luxury  of  execution,  and  wo 
licsititc  not  to  prefer  the  litbogmphic  im- 
pression. The  third  plate  presents  vari. 
ous  specimens  of  writing — Italic,  Roman, 
&c  and  fac-similes  of  old  Greek  manu- 
scripts. In  this  department  the  lithogra- 
phic art  is  unrivallea ;  it  presents  the  ori- 
ginals with  an  accuracy  in  every  way  that 
It  is  impossible  for  any  branch  of  art  ever 
to  attain.  The  fourth  plate  is  a  topogra- 
phic plan  cut  in  stone,  which  produces  a 
very  striking  and  peculiar  effect.  The 
Co»int  Lastcyrie's  Batde  of  Austerliu  may 
be  cited  as  a  model  of  perfection  in  this  way. 
The  fitUi  plate  is  a  poidl-desiga  oi  a  nose- 
gay of  roses :  lithography  seems  excellendy 
calculated  to  render,  with  truth,  the  various 
parts  of  flowers  with  a  softness  and  preci- 
sion resembling  nature.  The  sixth  plate  is 
written  music,  or,  as  tlic  lithographers  de- 
note it,  autogTitpfu'd  mnitic.  The  method 
by  which  this  plate  is  executed  displays  one 
of  the  most  important  advantages  of  litho- 
graphy : — a  person  writes  a  letter,  composes 
music,  or  makes  a  drawing  on  paper  in  tlie 
ordinary  way,  excepting  that  he  uses  o  pc- 
cidiar  ink  ;  this  is  transferred  to  the  stone 
by  simply  passing  it  through  the  press,  and 
the  stone,  without  further  preparation,  is 
ready  to  print  oft'  thousands  of  proofs,  all 
equally  perfect.  It  is  this  quality  of  litho- 
graphy tnat  lias  secured  its  admission  into 
all  the  French  public  offices  (  by  its  means 
60,000  or  70,000  proclamations,  in  the  au- 
tograph of  the  minister,  may  be  taken  off 
and  despatched  before  the  plate  even  could 
be  engraved.  In  the  branch  of  landscape, 
die  Count  Lasteyrie  has  recently  surpused 
Us  former  efforts  so  far  that  they  will  not 
bear  any  comparison  with  each  other  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  (L\  tlic  limits  of  genius  united 
widi  application,  or  we  should  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  had  very  nearly  attained 
the  perfection  nt  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
art  to  arrive. 

A  brilliant  Mfieor—Jprarlch,  Dee.  IS, 
I817._-Un  the  Sth  instant,  at  three  minutes 
before  one  o'clock  in  tlie  rooming,  about 
midway  between  the  two  horns  of  die  Bull, 
whose  position  is  near  to  the  star  in  the  bull's 
nortlicm  horn, a  fiery  body,  resembling  .n  red 
hot  ball  of  iron,  four  or  five  inches  m  dia» 
meter,  was  suddenly  perceived,  which  liav- 
ing  jwssctl  three  or  four  degrees,  in  a  direc- 
tion between  the  principal  stws  of  Capella 
and  Canis  minor,  burst  into  a  spherical  bo- 
dy  of  white  light  nearly  as  In^ge  as  the  full 
moon,  of  so  great  lu.stre  ns  scarcely  to  be 
borne  by  the  eyes,  throwing  out  a  tad  about 
three  degrees  ui  length,  ot  a  beautiiul  rose 
colour,  tinged  round  the  edges  with  blue. 
It  thus  |)roct'edctl  in  its  course  without  ap* 
parent  diminution  towards  die  ptincipid  star 
SM 


Kifcrary . 

:  heui  of  Hfdn,  (very  neftr  to  the  ee- 
rjiptie,)  a  little  beyond  wliich  it  suddenly 
^ibM^peared  (it  ii  mppoiied)  with  an  explo' 
'  1,  as  a  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  ean- 
I  diKharged  nt  a  dutniice.  was  diatinctly 
1  about  ten  cir  twelve secondaafterwarda. 
Its  dutaciun,  a*  nearly  at  could  be  estimated, 
I  mas  about  tive  (eoonda,  during  which  it  tra- 
a  ipace  of  nearly  sixty  degrees.  It  is 
'y  poarible  to  give  an  adt-qoatc  deiciip- 
the  vivid  «plei)dour  which  chaiacter- 
jMd  this  extraordinuiy  phenomenon.  It  cast 
I  light  around  cqnal  to  the  nooD-day't  sun  ; 
nnd  couU  be  compared  to  nothing  «o  well  as 
the  beautiful  dazzling  light  exhibited  by  the 
!.'Conibiution  of  pboephonu  in  oxygen  ga« ; 
I  ito  efieot  upon  the  organs  of  eight  bdng 
■nalogouB.  The  barometer  was  falling  at 
Ab  iimo,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  fell 
I  altogetlKr  an  inch  and  one  tenth  ;  the  ther- 
r  wu  at  48".  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
Iiow  afterwards  the  atmosphere  became  en- 
tirdv  obscured  by  cUmds;  violent  tempests  of 
vind  and  rain  tucceeding,  although  the 
■tars  were  previously  visible,  and  the  zenith 
free  from  vapours  It  is  supposed  that  the 
distance  of  this  meteor  most  have  been  about 
two  mile^  and  the  height  rather  more  than 
•  mile  and  a  hal£ 

tVU«  aMbit'tJiff  the  aiterage  quantity  of 

rif  in  d^mt  Kindt  of  WUus.    By 
.  T.  Bbahdb,  E$q.  Sec.  R.  S.  ^, 

Proiiortkm  of 

(jptrit  )ier  cent 

by  nicnmrc. 

1.  Lisia 26,47 

Ditto        24,35 

Average      .    -      -  85,41 

S.  Ilsisin  wine 86,40 

Ditto 35,77 

Ditto     aaao 

Avemge      -     »      .  85,18 

S.  Manala 86,  3 

CHtto 85,  S 

Arerage      -      -      .  25,  9 

4.  MadcitH  .  .  .  94.48 
Ditto  ....  23,93 
Ditto  (Scrrial)  ...  81,40 
Ditto            -           •          .  19,84 

Average     -     -     .  28.87 

5.  Currant  wine        ...  20,55 

6.  Slieny  ■  ■  .  19,B1 
Ditto  ....  19.83 
Ditto  ....  13,T9 
Ditto          -        -          -       -  lrt,25 

Average      ...  10,17 

|.  Tenctifffe        *         •         •  19.79 

«.  Colares         .  -  .  19,75 

9.  Lachryma  Christ!       •        .  19,70 

10.  Coostantia  white,      •      -      .  19,75 

11.  Ditto,  red        .      -        .  18,92 

12.  I.Ubon        ....  18,»i 

13.  Malaga  (1666)  -  .  ■  1S,!)4 
U.  Bucellos  .  .  .  18,49 
15.  Red  Madeira        -        .        .  22,30 

Ditto        ....  18,40 

Average      •         -        -  20,35 

Ifl.  Cape  MuKhat        .        .        .  18,25 

IT.  Cqie  Madeira  •  .  88,04 

Cife  Madeira      ....  80,50 


80. 
81. 
88. 
23. 
84. 


85. 


26. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 
34w 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
48. 


43. 
44. 

45. 

46. 
♦7. 

48. 


.5a 

51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


CapeMsdeira     • 

Average    . 
Grape  wine         .  .         - 

Galcavella         ... 
Ditto         ... 
Average     • 
Vidonia 
Alba  Fl«ra 
Malaga 

White  Hermitage 
Itousillon        .  .         • 

Ditto        .        .        - 

Average 
Clnret 
Ditto 

Ditto  .  .  -  • 
Ditto 

Average 
Malnisey  Madeira 
Luncl         -        - 
Sberaaz         ... 
SyractMC  .  .  . 

Sautcme 

Burgundy        ... 
Ditto         .  .  .  . 

Ditto 
Ditto        .... 

Average 
Hock        .... 
Ditto 
Ditto  (old  in  cask) 

Average 
Nice       .  -  -  - 

Bwsac        .  »  - 

Tent        .        .  .  . 

Champagne  (still) 
Ditto  (sparkling)     . 
Ditto  (red)        ... 
Ditto  (ditto) 

Average    • 
Red  Hermitage 
Via  de  Grave 
Ditto 

Average 
Frontigtiac  -  •        - 

Cote  Rotle  ,  -  . 
Gooseberry  wine  . 

Orange  wine — average  of  six 
Eaniplcs  made  by  a  London 
mabufactUKt 

Tokay         .         .         -         - 
Elder  Wine    - 
Cider,  highest  average    - 
Ditto,  lowest  ditto 
Perry,  average  of  four  samples 
Mead         .... 
Ale  (Burton) 
Ditto  (Edinburgh) 
Ditto  (Dorchester) 

Average 
Brown  stout         .         .        • 
London  Porter  (average)    - 
Ditto  small  beer  (ditto)     - 
Brandy 
Rum 

Gin    .  - 

Scotch  Whisky     • 
Itith  ditto        ... 


PTMiontaar 

Spirit  ps  eotl, 
by  moHun. 
.        18,11 


M  a  ni«etiiig  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
consisting  of  Sir  Joseph  BabkE,  Messrs 
Btude,  Hotchctt,  WolLuton,  and  Youug, 
it  WW  reMlTcd  :— 

1.  That  Mr  StepheosoD  ia  not  the  autlior 
of  ibc  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  an  explo- 
ajoo  of  inflammable  gas  will  not  pass  through 
tabes  and  apertures  of  irnioll  dimensions. 

t,  That  Mr  G.  Stcplicnson  was  not  the 
fifst  to  apply  that  principle  to  th«  constroo 
(ion  of  •  tafety  hinip,  none  of  the  iampa 
which  he  made  in  the  year  1815  having 
been  aafe ;  and  there  biaing  no  evidence 
nrca  of  their  being  made  upon  that  prin^ 
dple. 

3.  Thai  Six  Humphry  Davy  not  only 
diMOTered,  independently  of  all  others,  and 
vHhout  any  knowledge  of  the  unpublished 
•gspeiiments  of  the  late  Mr  Teniiant  on 
fiaat«>  the  prtndple  of  the  non-cnmmunica- 
tioa  pf  exploaooii  through  small  apertures, 
bat  that  he  has  also  the  sole  merit  of  having 
fint  applied  it  to  the  very  important  purpose 
of  A  afety-lamp,  which  has  evidently  been 
'in  the  latest  lamps  of  Mr  George 

Dn. 
Institution,  with  the  title,  and  on  the 
thoce  established  in  the  metropolis, 
ately  opened  in  Liverpool.  Its  pur- 
I  are  to  concentrate,  into  one  focus,  tiie 
objact«  of  science  and  art,  and  of  moral  and 
cpoKDercial  improvement ;  wKicli  were  neut- 
Ij  jeacanced  upon  in  his  introductory  dis- 
csoaw,  by  Mr  Bosooe.  Mr  H.  oontempla- 
tti  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  arts  in  various 
comtrie*  ;  his  observations  tended  to  prove 
that  tbeir  elevation,  or  depression,  must  de- 
pend on  the  eflbrts  made  for  their  support, 
rather  than  on  any  principle  of  vitality  or 
decay  within  themselves  ;  and  that  their  ex- 
cellence, in  g:eneral,  was  in  proportion  to 
the  facilities  afforded  for  their  cultivation, 
iuid  to  the  energetic  industry  with  which 
tuat  cultivation  was  pursued-  "  Science 
and  the  arts."  he  added,  "  are  neitlier  the 
slaves  of  despots,  nor  the  denizens  of  par- 
titular  soils ;  a  certain  degree  of  pohticol 


Works  Prejtaringjiir  PMlcatton. 

fVeedon)  is  always  ncccssaTy  to  their  pro> 
gress."  The  audience  consisted  of  from 
nvc  to  six  hundred  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Recent  accounts  from  Malta  state,  that 
the  Wmnouth  store-ship,  Mr  Turner,  has 
sailed  nam  that  island  for  Tripoli,  to  re- 
fleive  on  board  the  curiosities  collected  at 
Lebida,  (the  site  of  the  ancient  Carthage,) 
and  destined  for  die  Prince  Regent.  They 
are  represented  as  highly  curious,  consict- 
ing  of  massy  columns  of  porphyry  statuary, 
and  other  iiagiuents  of  anaent  art  This 
collection  has  been  made  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Smith,  who  has  been  some  time 
employed  in  surveying  the  African  co«st. 

The  oltiuide  of  remarkable  hilia  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent.  Kssex.  and 
SurTcy,(tTom  observations  madcin  the  course 
of  the  trigonometrical  survey,  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  Board  of  Ordnance,)  is  as 
follows : — Middlesex,  (above  the  level  of 
tbcsca,)Hanger-lull>tower,35I  feet;  King's- 

arbour,  133 Kent,  Allington-knoU,  329 

feet ;  Dover-castle,  4Gft  ;  Goodhiiwt,  407  ; 
Greenwich  observatory,  214;  ShooterVhiU, 

446 ;  Tenterden-steeple, 322 K'""( .  M^-h- 

beech,  790;    Languen-hitl,  (>  v, 

St  Anne'g-hill,  840 ;  Bngshut  i  ^  ; 

Leith-hilL  993  ;  Norwood,  389. 

Mr  C,  A,  Erb;  profes8<)r  of  philosophy  at 
Heidleberg,  has  invi'ntt{^  \.  ;  ^nd  sim- 
ple hydraulic  apparolu  h  ships 
and  vessels  uf  all  kindii.  >,.:;.  l^l  siuaDest 
to  the  largest,  may  be  propelled,  with  a 
small  exertion  ot'  force,  against  the  most 
violent  currents  and  storms,  in  constant  uni- 
form modon,  with  a  rapidity  capable  of  any 
increase,  without  the  use  of  oars  or  sails. 
Sinking  ships  may  be  prevented  from  fut- 
tlier  «inkitig  by  this  apparatus,  according 
to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  it.  It  go- 
verns the  motion  of  the  largest  ship,  so  as 
to  move  it  at  pleasure,  from  a  state  of  rest, 
by  the  small  diflerence  of  an  incli,  or  a  lint;, 
or  without  progressive  motion,  to  turn  it 
round  on  one  point  in  every  direction. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


Mr  Min^s  History  of  British  India  is  just 
ready  for  publication  in  3  vols.  4to. 

Speedily  will  ap])ear,  the  first  number  of 
Excorsions  Uirougli  Essex,  Sufiblk,  and 
Sorfolk,  coinpriiiing  brief  historical  and  to. 
pographical  Delineations  of  every  Town 
and  Village ;  Descriptions  of  the  Residences 
of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Anii([uities, 
•ai  other  objects  of  interest.  The  work 
itfl  extend  to  36  monthly  niunbere  (12  for 
•idi  county,)  illustialed  with  3(X)  engrav- 
n^gs  io  Bvo  and  ISmo.  Arrangements  arc 
made  for  extending  the  [)]an  to  the  other 
eountiee  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

>ti  J.  Plumlcy,  land-surveyor,  tj  prepar- 


ing for  publicadon  a  copious  Plan  of  tlie 
City  of  Bristol  and  its  Suburbs,  with  illus- 
trative Sections. 

Mr  John  Mitford,  jun.  has  in  the  press 
Observations,  Moral,  Literary,  and  Anti- 
quarian, made  during  a  tour  through  the 
rytcnecs,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
the  Nctlierknds,  in  two  years,  1811-15. 

The  Rev.  Tliomas  R.  EnglaiHl  is  prepar- 
ing for  die  press  l.etttrs  from  tlie  Abbe 
Edgcworili  to  his  t'riends,  written  between 
the  years  1777  and  1607  ;  with  Memoir*  of 
his  Life,  includijig  some  account  of  die  late 
Roman  Catholic  Biibop  of  Cork,  Dr  Moy- 
loD,  and  Letters  to  him  from  the  Ri^t 
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Hod.  Edmund  Bmke,  and  other  [wrwms  of 
dial  Diction. 

Early  in  January  will  be  publi&iied,  A 
Cruite,  or  Three  Montiis  on  the  Condnent ; 
by  a  Naval  Officer,  illustrstiveof  Anecdotes 
of  which  the  uutiiur  wai>  a  witness,  embel- 
liahed  with  coloured  plates. 

Mr  Hees  Price,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  has  in  the  press  a 
Tiuiilation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Uic  celebrat- 
ed Dr  Gale*  of  Parij,  on  the  efficacy  of  nd- 
phureoUs  Fumigation  in  Cutnncoua  AJiix- 
tiong.  Chronic  RheiiinntiHiTi,  Gout,  Paraly- 
tic, and  Scrophuloiis  Affertiona,  &c.  It 
will  be  illuRtrated  by  several  coloured  en- 
gravings, n  plan  of  an  apparetiu  for  apply- 
ing the  sulphureous  ociil  gas,  190  eases,  and 
copious  obsenratinns  by  the  translator. 

Mr  Donald  ^faclcay  has  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  publish,  in  one  volume  12mo, 
'•'»—  '.adies   EncycIop«Dditt ;  being  an  In 


The 
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trodurtion  to  those  branches  of  Science  es- 
sential in  the  Education  of  Young  Fe- 
males; comprehending  Chronology,  Ancient 
History,  Geography,  Drawing,  Music,  Dan- 
cing, &C.  from  the  French  of  Mndame  de 
lu  Mimardicre,  mithor  of  Mora!  Philosophy 
and  Mythology  for  Young  Ladies,  witli 
considerable  additions. 

Karly  in  the  spring  of  1S18,  the  copper- 
plates and  their  impressions,  tlie  projwrty 
of  the  late  Messrs  BoydcU,  will  be  sold  by 
auction  in  London.  This  odlection,  the 
largest  ever  brought  to  die  hammer,  con- 
ants  of  upwards  of  5()0<)  copper-plates,  en- 
ived  ai^er  the  most  capital  pictures  of 
iirst-rate  masters  of  the  various 
oola  of  painting  ;  among  which  are  a- 
Iwve  !)00  from  the  Italian  school,  400  from 
tl»e  German,  nearly  2(M)  from  the  Fle- 
mish, about  300  from  the  Dutch,  Blwve 
800  fWmi  the  French,  and  about  2500  from 
the  Knglisli.  The  catalogue  of  this  im- 
mense stock  will  be  published  with  all 
speeil. 

Tho  second  part  of  the  second  vnlumc  of 
the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society  will 
appear  in  n  fuw  days. 

Dr  Adams  is  about  to  publish  n  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Life  of  Mr  John  Hunter, 

J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  is  about  to 
{mblisli  letters  written  during  a  Tour  in 
Ireland.  They  are  principally  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  agriculture  and  iniernid 
prosperity  of  that  important  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

A  Po«m,  entitled  the  Social  Day,  by  Mr 
PWcr  Coxe,  will  be  publislied  in  the  spring, 
embellished  witli  twenty-eight  engravings  ; 
by  Messrs  Burnet,  Byrne,  Bragg,  Bond, 
Kngelheart,  Finden,  Landscer,  Middiman 
Moses,  Scott,  Scriven,  and  C.  Warren. 

Observations,  Moral,  Literary,  and  Anti- 
lUarian,  made  during  o  Tour  through  the 
'yrcnees.  France,  Switzerland,  Iinly,  and 
(he  Netherlands,  in  the  years  ISM-L'i:  by 
John  Milford,  jun.  late  of  St  John's  College, 
Ciuobridge,  are  in  tho  press. 

An  Inteiestiog  Volume  of  Travels  will 


appear  in  the  course  of  Januirt-  ;r-  '  •  t^,- 
title  of.  Travels  through  son  -  ?. 

nuiny.  Polland,  Moldavia,  u!.'  .  '-^'1 

Adam  Neaie,  M.  D.  1.  m  iu  the 

British    Embassy  at    (  I'lc,  and 

physician  to  the  forces.  It  wOJ  be  illuitnt- 
L-d  by  Views  in  Poland,  Moidaviit,  Blade 
Sea.  T   ri  •■     Vc.  ;  with  ttwtumes. 

I'll  .  with  a  Selection  tram  die 

t^orTc  _    !  ,    and     other     nnpublitihed 

writingv,  ot'  tiie  late  Mrs  Ellixabcih  HandL' 
ton,  author  of  I^etters  on  Education,  Agrin* 
pina,  &c.;  by  Miss  Benger,  will  appear  m 
the  (bourse  of  January. 

Mr  CompbelPs  Selected  Beauties  of  Brit' 
ish  Poetry,  with  Lives  of  the  Foete,  and 
Critical  Dissertations,  will  soon  appear,  is 
4  vols  post  8vo. 

SpcedUy  wiU  be  published.  Four  Dis- 
coinrscs  on  the  Effects  of  Drir'-r-  '--  --i-mM 
and  other  Intosicating  Liquo;  eyes 

nnd  Appendix  ;  by  James  V  ^  i 

Tl»e  First  Volume  of  the  TraiiiactioDS  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  with  plate*, 
is  in  tlie  press. 

On  .lan\iary  3lst,  1818.  will  be  publish- 
ed. Number  I.  of  a  New  Series  of  the  Fe- 
male Preceptor,  a  Periodical  Miscellany, 
dedicated  to  Hannoii  More,  and  conducted 
by  a  Lady. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  publish- 
ed, Strictures  on  Dr  Clialmers'  Discourses 
on  Af.lrnnomy,  shewing  that  his  Astrono- 
mical and  Theological  Views  are  irreconcfl- 
able  to  each  other ;  by  John  Overton. 

N.  G.  Uuiicf  luis  in  the  press,  and  will 
publish  in  tlje  course  of  the  pre.>;ent  month, 
an  elisgant,  highly  improved,  and  much  en- 
larged, British  F.dition  of  Nature  Display- 
ed in  her  Mode  of  Tewhing  Langunge  ta 
Man.  or  a  New  und  Infallible  Method  of 
acquiring  Languages  with  unparalleled  Ra- 
pidity, deduced  fnim  the  Analysis  of  the 
Human  .Mind,  and  consequently  suited  to 
every  capacity  ;  adapted  to  the  I-'rench. 

In  the  press,  a  New  Kdiiion,  in  •■  ^■-■•" 
octavo  volume,  of  Cantabrigienses  ' 
or  un  Alphabetical  l-ist   of  those   \ 
who  have  taken  their  Degrees  ut  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ciiiidjridge,  from  16O'0  to  the  present 
time. 

Dr  Armstrong  of  Sunderland  has  in  (he 
press,  a  Work  on  Scarlet  Fever,  Meaales, 
Consumption,  &£.  and  his  volume  on  Ty- 
phus Fever  is  reprinting,  with  conddcrable 
additions. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the  Pint 
Number  of  a  Periodical  Work,  under  the 
title  of  the  Phibsophical  Library  ;  being  a 
Curious  Collection  of  die  most  Rare  and 
Valuable  Printed  Works  and  Manuscripts, 
both  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  which  treat 
solely  of  Moral,  Mctapliysical,  Theological, 
Hiiitorical,  and  Philosophical  Inquiries  ader 
Truth;  edited  bv  •■-•  t,i-    t  i 

Mr  George   i  n'er, 

aimounces  a  nci''  _i  :    •  "  .  -;       i  F.n- 

gines  and  Steam' Packets,  to  be  iUtMrutedt 
with  engravingB. 
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Monlkly  List  ofNeio  Puhlicatiuns. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


'  The  History  and  Andquidea  of  the  Ca- 

thedral of  Winchester,  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A. 
«itlt  thirty  Engraviiif^s :  comprising  &n  orig- 
inal investigation  iritii   tl\c  eitrly  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  island,  titot  is,  among  Uie  West 
Saxons;  an  essay  on  the  original  and  archi- 
tfiftntal  styles  of  the  present  catliedroJ,  and 
a  description  of  that  edifice  ;    on  account  of 
its  variotu  and  splendid  monuments ;    bio- 
Kraphtcal  anecdotes  of  the  bishops,  &.c.  with 
L    ample  graphic  illustratioDS  of  the  orchitec- 
H  ture  and  sculpture  of  the  church  ;  the  latter 
H   chiefly  en(;rnved  by  J.  and  H.  le   Keux, 
~    from  drawinjfs  by  Kdward  Blorc. 

No  I.  of  Illustrations  of  York  Cathedral, 
with  six  engravings,  by  the  two  Le  Keux's, 
Scott,  &c.  from  drawings  by  Mackenzie  and 
r       Blore;  by  J.  Britton.  F.S.A. 

H  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

^^  The  Bibliographical  Decameron,  or  ten 
^B  dayi*  pleasant  discourse  upon  illuminnted 
^P  manoscriptji,  and  subjects  connected  with 
r  earily  engraving,  typography,  and  biblio- 
gimphy  ;    3  vols  royal  8vo,   with  numerous 

I  cuts,  portraits,  engravings,  &c.  £9,  9s. 
BIOGRAPHY- 
Aiiecdotex  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson, 
bifbop  of  LandoiT;    written  by  himself  at 
different  intervals,    and   revised  in    1B14. 
Published   by  his  son,   Richard   Watson, 
LL,B.     prebendary  of  Bath    and    Wells. 
With  portrait.  4to.  £%,  ISs.  6d. 
Biograpliical  Convergiilions  on  the  most 
EraineDt  and    Instructive   British   Charac- 
teis,  for  tlie  use  of  voung  persons  :    by  the 
Rev.  Wm  Bingley.  M.A.  K.L.S. 
A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the   Princess 
Charlotte's  Public  and  Private  life  ;    with 
■n  engraved  likcnc&s,  a  view  of  Claremont, 
and  •  &c-BiimIe  of  an  original  letter,  Svo. 

188. 

Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life 
of  Benjamia  Franklin.  LL.D.  now  first 
potdi^ed  from  the  Original  MS.  written 
by  himself  to  a  late  peritxl,  and  continued 
tu]  the  time  of  his  Death,  by  his  grandson, 
Wm  Temple  Franklin,  Esq.  Ito.  £i,  2s. 

Madame  de  Stncrs  Memoirs  of  the  Pri- 
vate Life  of  her  Father.  To  which  are 
added  Miscellanies  by  M.  Necker.  128. 
The  tame  in  French.     10s.  6d. 

ntviviTV. 
A  Cknnmenlary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  the  Text  at  large.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hawker,  D.D.  Complete  in 
48  parts,  demy  8va  Ss.  each,  or  royal  8vo. 
4a, 

DBAMA. 

New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  with  a  por- 
(ndt  of  Mr  Kean  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ; 
foTining  Part  f.  of  a  New  Knglish  Dramn, 
ii 


edited  by  Mr  Oxbcrry  of  the  Theatre  RoyaJ^ 
Dnuy-lane.     Is. 

A  History  of  the  Theatres  of  London  i, 
containing  an  Annual  Itegisterofaewpicees. 
revivals,  pantomimes,  Lc  with  occaciona] 
notes  and  anecdotes  ;  being  a  continuation 
of  Victor's  oad  Oulton's  Histories,  from  the 
year  1T95  to  1817  inclusive  j  by  W.  C. 
Oulton.     3  vols. 

DDUCATIOK. 

Remarks  on  a  Coiuse  of  Education,  de< 
signed  to  prepare  the  YoutlifiU  Mind  for 
a  career  of  Honour.  Patriotism,  and  Phi- 
lanthropy ;  by  T.  Myers,  A-M.     Is.  6d. 

A  Summary  Method  of  Teaching  Chil- 
dren to  Read,  upon  the  Principle  disco- 
vered by  the  Sieur  Berthaud  ;  considerably 
improved,  with  an  entire  new  arraagement, 
adapted  lu  the  English  language :  illus- 
trated wiUi  plates ;  by  Mrs  Williams, 
12mo,  9s. — royal  12mo,  12s. 

Self-Cultivation,  or  Hints  la  a  Youth 
leaving  School ;  by  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongsr, 
8vo.  5s.  6d. 

A  Componion  to  tlie  Globes ;  comprising 
an  astronomical  introduction,  the  vaiioua 
problems  that  may  be  performed  by  the 
globes,  preceded  by  the  subject  to  which 
they  refer,  and  accompanied  by  numerous 
examples,  recapittdatmg  exercises,  &c.  ; 
calculated  to  convey  a  ooinpli-te  knowlcdgie 
of  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  of  the  princi- 
pled on  which  the  science  is  founded.  By  a 
private  Teacher.     4s.  6d. 

Likewise  a  Key  to  tite  above.     2s. 

GolUgnani's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  in 
twenty- four  lectures  on  the  Italian  language, 
third-edition,  with  numerous  additions  uod 
improvements;  by  A.  Montucci  Sanesc. 
LL.D.  8vo.  8s. 

Italian  Extracts  ;  being  on  extensiTC  se- 
lecdon  from  the  best  classic  and  modem 
Italian  authors;  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  above  Grammar  and  Exercises.  By 
A.  Montucci  Saoese,  LL.D.  gecond  coition, 
Bvo.  98. 

A  Greek  Primer,  by  Dickinson ;  contain- 
ing the  various  inflections  of  nouns,  partici- 
ples, and  verbs,  with  numerous  vocabularies, 
and  an  appendix  of  verbs,  simple  and  com- 
pound, conjugated  in  full.    3s.  Gd. 

QEOLOGT. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geo- 
logy ;  with  occasional  remarks  on  the  trutli 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Deluge  ;  by  J.  SutcliJJc,  M..\.  author 
of  a  Graminar  of  the  English  language, 
&c.     Svo.  Is.  6d. 

The  First  Part  of  Mr  William  Smith's 
Stratigrapliical  System  of  Organized  Fossils, 
with  reference  to  the  GeoIogtcnJ  Collection 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  showing 
Ukeir  use  in  identifying  the  British  Strata, 
hits  just  made  its  appearance,  price  IJjs. 
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ntSTOTtT* 

MtillV  History  of  British  India,  3  Toli 
4to,  mth  maps,  by  Arrownnith.    £6,  6a. 

LAW. 

First  Part  of  the  Inititutes  of  the  Lswi 
«jf  Bnglatid,  or  a  Commentary  upon  Lit- 
tleton ;  by  Sir  Ed.  Coke :  revised  and  cor- 
rected, with  notei,  &c.  by  Francis  Har- 
gnire  and  Charles  Butters,  Esqrs.  2  vols 
8va  £3,  68. 

Statutes  at  Larpc,  voL  Tth,  part  Ist,  STth 
Geo.  III.    4io.  £1,  5s. 

l{£DICI>re,  BURCEllT,  &c 

Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  certain 
severe  Forms  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excre«4:ei]ce: 
illustTBted  witli  Cases  ;  by  J.  Kirby,  A.B. 
Bro,  with  an  engraving,  3s. 

A  Practical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
the  fVequcnt  failure  of  the  Operations  of 
Depresaton  and  the  Extraction  of  the  Cata- 
ract, as  usually  performed:  with  the  des- 
crtpdon  of  a  series  of  new  and  improved 
operations,  by  the  practice  of  which  most 
of  these  causes  of  failure  may  be  avoided  ; 
by  Sir  W.  Adams.    8vo.  16s. 

The  influence  of  the  Atwoephere,  more 
especially  the  Atmosphere  of  the  British 
Isles,  on  the  Health  and  Functions  of  the 
Human  Frame  ;  embracing  observations  on 
the  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Prevcniion  of 
tlic  principal  disorders  resulting  from  sud- 
den Atmospherical  transitions ;  and  unfold- 
ing original  views  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples for  the  Prolongatioa  of  Life  and  Con- 
servatiDn  of  Health.  By  James  Johnson, 
M.D.  Surgeon  to  his  Koyal  Highness  the 
Doke  of  Clarence.     Hvo. 

Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting 
Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  includ- 
ing Researches  in  the  Levant  respecting  the 
riagae.  By  Charles  Maclean.  M.D.  Vol.  I. 
Bvo.  15s. 

Observations  relative  to  the  Use  of  Bella- 
donna in  painful  DisordcrB  of  the  Head  and 
Pace,  iUustratcd  by  Cases.  By  John  Bailey, 
surgeon.     5s. 

A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  tlie  Case  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince.ss  Charlotte  ol'  Walts  and  her 
infant  Son,  with  the  probable  causes  of  their 
Deaths,  and  the  subsequent  Appearances. 
The  whole  fully  discussed  and  illustrated 
by  Comparative  Practice,  pointing  out  the 
mcani  of  preventing  such  evils  in  future. 
By  W.  Rees  Price,  Member  of  the  Koyal 
College  of  Surgeons.    8va  3s.  6d. 

MISCELI.AXIES. 

Pickle's  Club  ;  illustrated  by  elegant  en- 
graving's on  wood,  from  designs  by  Thurs- 
ton. Royal  8vo.  £l,  Is.— imp.  drawing 
paper,  £t,  5s. 

Anecdotes  respecting  Cranboura  Chase, 
witli  a  very  concwc  account  of  it ;  togetlier 
with  the  amusements  it  afforded  our  ances- 
tors in  the  days  of  yorcj  by  William 
Chaffin,  clerk.    8vo.  4s. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts,  with  Wcstall's 
Designs,     foolscap,  12s. 

A  Report  upon  the  Ckims  of  Jlr  Geo. 
Stephenson,  relative  to  the  Safety-L«aip ; 


by  the  C<Rnm>ttee^  witb  in  AppenAc 
tainiog  the  evidence. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Citizens  of  Londoo 
against  the  alleged  Lawful  Mode  of  Patb 
LDg  Special  Junes  ;  by  T.  J.  VVooler. 

Origioal  Letters  from  Richard  Bame, 
Matthew  Prior,  Lord  Bolingbruke,  Aka- 
andct  Pope,  Dr  Chcync,  Dr  Hartley,  Dt 
Samuel  Johoaon,  Mrs  Mootague.  Kcv.  WiU 
llam  Gilpin,  Rev.  John  Newton,  George 
Lord  Lvttleton,  Rev.  Dr  Claudiita  BuehtA. 
an,  &.C.  &c. ;  with  Biographical  rouM, 
tioos.  Edited  by  Rebecca  Wamei  of  Bcecb 
Cottage,  near  Bath.     lOa.  6d. 

Mr  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Dr  Taylor  have 
just  published  a  work  on  the  Motttt  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  entitled  "  Mni- 
cologia  Britannica,"  wliicii  contains  fignra 
and  descriptions  of  eadi  Species  native  of 
tliese  islands ;  together  with  plates  Qlustsa- 
tive  of  tlie  Genera.    8va 

Mr  Hooker  has  likewise  published  <he 
first  Number  of  a  work  on  the  new  and  nie 
or  little-known  exotic  Cryptopr"""-'  P'^iTits; 
with  which  will  be  incorporai  ■  ■  !>.<• 

ted  in  South  America  by  ^ic^  ildt 

and  Boapland,  and  various  oUiec  interest- 
ing subjects  in  the  possession  of  the  autbor 
and  liis  botanical  friends.  This  will  have 
numerous  pUtes,  and  appear  in  an  Svo  focn. 

VOVELS. 

Noithangcr  Abbey,  and  Peniiaai«i4  hf 
the  author  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudioe," 
"  Mansfield  Park,"  &c  with  a  biograpid* 
cal  Sketch  of  the  Author^  i  vola  lAno. 
£l,  4e. 

Foundling  of  Devonshire,  or  Who  is 
She?  by  Miss  C.  D.  Haynes,  5  vols.  XI,  7a 

Robcrtina,  or  the  Secret  Deposit ;  by  C 
G.  Ward,  2  vols.  lOj. 

onuixnoLOGv. 
A  Synoptical  Catalogue  of  British  Birdi  t 
intended  to  identify  the  species  mentioned 
by  different  names  in  several  Catalogues  al- 
ready ejctant :  farming  a  book  of  reference 
to  observations  in  British  Ornitlu)logy  ;  by 
Thomas  Forstcr,  F.L.S.  Corrcsp.  Memh. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  at  Pluladclphia*  &c> 
8vo.  3s. 

POETIIT. 

A  MoDody  on  the  lamented  Death  «f  tha 
Princess  Charlotte ;  by  M.  S.  Croker- 

The  Lament  of  the  Emerald  Isle :  by  C. 
Philips,  Esq.     8vo.  Is. 

Psyche  on  the  Soul :  a  poem  in  scthi 
cantos ;  by  J.  Brown,  Esq. 

No  I.  of  the  British  Muse ;  to  cottuit  of 
original  and  select  poetry  *  comprising  son- 
nets, tullads,  songs,  tales,  epigrams,  eccen- 
tric epitaphs,  enigmas,  charades,  similies, 
jeux  d'esprit,  repartees,  &c. ;  the  whole 
intended  lo  form  a  complete  museum  of  po- 
lite entertainment ;  each  number  to  contain 
also  two  plates  of  music.     Is. 

Philantliropy,  a  poem  ;  witli  miscellane- 
ous pieces;  by  J.  Cobbiii,  M.A-    9s- 

Alonody  to  the  iNIeuiory  of  the  PriDcesa 
Charlotte  .\ugustu.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Evening  Hours."    Bvo.  2=. 


MonUdif  Litt  of  New  Puhlicaiiotu. 
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ZspolT*  i  a  Chrutmot  Tale,  in  two  parts. 
\  The  prelode,  entitled  '*  The  Usiiriwr's  For- 
tune;" and  the  sequel,  entitled  "  The  Usurp- 
er's Fate."    Bv  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.    8vo. 

The  Sixth  Volume  of  the  collected  urorks 
of  Lord  Byron  :  containing  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon^  The  Dream,  Darkness,  Manfred, 
•ad  the  Lament  of  Tasao,  foolscap  8to.  7*. 

POLITICS  AMD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
reply  to  Mr  Warden;  with  Extracts  from  the 
Great  Work  now  compiling  fur  publication 
Uidei  the  inspection  of  Napoleon.    Bvo.  5a. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Unitarian  Refuted,  or  the  Divinity 
of  ChriMand  the  Doctrine  of  the  Uoly  Tri- 
Bitjr  plainly  proved  from  copious  Texts  of 
Baipture,  accompanied  with  notes,  select- 
ed com  the  New  Family  Bible ;  by  the 
Bey.  6.  A.  Baker.  M. A.     8vo.  5s. 

The  Bible,  not  the  Bible  Society ;  being 
■n  attempt  to  point  out  tliat  mode  of  dis- 
RHUBating  tlic  Scriptures  wliicli  would  most 
~  lly  conduce  to  the  security  of  the 
ihcd  Churdi  and  ttie  peace  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  by  tlie  Rev.  W.  Pbelan, 
of  Trinity.coUege.  4s. 
Divine  Autliority  of  Holy  Scripture 
tWnu  its  adaptation  to  tlic  real  state 
Oman  Nature :  in  eight  sermons, 
ed  before  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford ; 
J.  Miller,  M.A-  fellow  of  Worcester- 
Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesiastical  Di- 
nctoty  ;  containing  a  complete  Register  of 
the  prdatcs  and  other  dignitiiries  of  the 
church  ;  a  list  of  all  the  benefices  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  arranged  alphabetically, 
&c     8vo.  £l. 

iDttructions  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  and  of  the  Parochial  Clergy, 
M  to  ordination,  licenses,  institutions,  col- 
latkms,  induction,  difpensations,  &c. ;  by 
C  Hodgson.    8vo.  8s. 

A  Scnes  of  Sermons  on  various  Subjects 
of  Doctrine  and  Practice ;  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Matthew,  A.M.    i  vols  8vo.  £l.  Is. 

VOYAGES  A>fl>  TRAVELS. 

TiBvels  in  Variotts  Countries  in  Europe, 
Km,  and  -Africa,  by  E.  D.  Clarke,  LL.D. 
Pait  IL  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Section  II.  with  maps  and  plates,  vol.  V. 
and  VI-  8vo.  £l,  ISs. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Cottntry  beyond  the  Cataracts  ;  by  Tho- 

M  Legh,  Esq.  M.  P.  with  plates,  2i  edi- 

m,  8to>  Its. 

Mr  Blliz't  Journal  of  the  ProcecdingB 
of  ttw  late  Embassy  to  China.  A  new  cdi- 
tsan,  in  Svok  8«o.  with  maps  and  portnut. 
£1,1$. 

History  of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  a 
PiM  of  Pranee,  fitc.  with  Letters  descrip- 
tive of  a  Sail  round  the  lake  of  Geneva 
rad  of  the  Glaciets  of  Ch»nmini.    5b. 

Note*  on  a  Journey  in  America,  fh>m 
the  Coaat  of  America  to  the  Territory  of  tlic 
Qtab  I  by  Morris  Birkbeck,  author  of 
Notes  on  a  Tour  in  France,  &c.    5s. 

The  poTsonal  Narrative  of  M.  de  Hum- 


boldt'e  Travels  to  the  EquinoKial  R^ioij 

of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  ye 
179»-1804:  translated  by  Helen  Mad* 
Williams,  under  the  immediate  inspwtioD, 
of  the  author.     Vol.  III. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  bis  Majesty's 
late  8hip  Alceste,  to  tlte  Yellow  Sea,  along 
the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  nun 
rous  hitherto  undiscovered  Islands,  bo  th4^ 
Island  of  Lcwehew  ;  with  an  aonuntof  he 
Shipwreck  in  \hc  Straits  of  Gaspor ;  by  Johg 
M'Leod,  surgeon  of  the  Alceste.    Bvo.  I2ai\ 

Travels  in  the  interior  of  America,  in  tfa 
years  1B09,  ISlO,  and  1811;  including  ( 
description  of  Upper  Louisiana,  together  with 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Tenncaaee,  will)  the  lUinuis  and  Western 
territories;  and  containing  Remarks  sad. 
OtMervations,  useful  to  persons  emigrating 
to  those  countries;  by  John  Bradbury,  F.L.S. 
8vo.  88.  6d. 

Narrative  of  myCaptivityin  Japan  duztng 
die  years  1811,  12,  and  13 ;  with  Observa- 
tions on  tlic  Cotmtry  and  the  People ;  by 
Cant.  Golownin  of  the  Russian  Navy.     T»-, 
which  is  added,  an  Account  of  a  Voyage  to^ 
the  Coast  of  Japan,  and  of  Nogouations  with 
the  Japanese  for  tlie  Release  of  tlte  Author  < 
and  his  Companions ;  by  Capt  Rikord.     3 
vols-  8vo.  ISs. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Edinbm'gh  Almanack,  or  Untversa 
Scots  and  Imperial  Register  for  1818,   Sfc- 
bound,  or  U.  6d.  sewed.     With  Perth  ar-i 
Inverness  lists.  Is.  additional ;    with  Glas- 
gow or  Fife  lists,  6d.  additional. 

Edinburgh  EncydopuxLia,  or  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous   Li* 
teraturc,  conducted    by    David    Brewsti 
LL.D.  F.R.8.  L.  &.  E.  &c.  &c.  Vol.  Xllv3 
Part  I.     £1,  Is. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord;  collected  and 
arranged  by  Jededioh  Cleishbotham,  school- 
master and  parish-clerk  of  Ganderdeugh, 
*th  edition,  -I  vols  13mo.     i-'l,  8s. 

Rob  Hoy,  a  Novel ;  by  the  author  of 
Waverlcy,  &c  3  vols  13mo.    ^1,  4«. 

Engravings  (chiefly  from  original  draw- 
ings by  LLcan  and  ^liHar).  illustrating  the 
Anatomy  of  tlic  Skdelon  ;  by  John  Gordon, 
M.  D.  F.R.S.E.  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
siugery,  and  the  institutes  of  medicine,  6vo. 
16s. 

Sdcct  Views  in  Edinburgh  ;  consisting 
chiefly  of  prospect*  that  have  presented 
themselVBS,  and  public  buildings  that  liave 
been  erected  in  the  course  of  the  recent  im- 
provements of  the  city,  acaimpanied  with 
historical  and  explanatory  Notices ;  ctclicd 
by  Patrick  Gibson,  ito.     .£1,  Is. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  No.  XC, 
for  January,  1818.     Is.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical  Jcmrnal, 
No  LVII.     68. 

Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical 
Dicliofiary,  Vol.  I-  Part  II,  8vo.    ds. 

A  Country  Wedding,  and  other  Poema, 


Monthly  List  o| 

illustrative  of  Scottisb  Charactera  itnd  Man- 
in  the  Country;  by  Alexanda  For- 
jet. 

A  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children  ;  being  a 
[  Riart  View  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Chris- 
^"tfan  Rdigion,  adopted  tn  the  understand. 
*  _  i  of  the  Young,  and  presented  to  his  own 
I  Family ;  by  a  Layman. 

A  new  edition  of  a  Splendid  Collection  of 
^Ihe  Nstioaal  Music  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
[and  Wales ;  edited  by  George  Thomson, 
I  Esq. :  the  Webh  Melodies  in  3  volumes, 
^tfie  Iriih  in  t  rolumes,  and  the  Scottish  in 
)4>  volumes  ;  wttlt  Symphonies  and  Accotn- 
Lponiments  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Violin,  and 
[  VjolooccUo,  composed  by  Hadyn  and  Beet- 
1 ;  and  with  Songs  by  Joanna  Baillic, 
FJL  Boswell,  J.  P.  Curran,  Tho.  Campbell, 
111.  G.  Levig,  H.  Macneill,  S.  Rogers,  W. 
fflpencer,  Walter  Scott,  and  Wm  Smyth, 
Esqrs — and  above  one  hundred  by  Bums ; 
I  {oduding  also  the  most  admired  old  $ong», 
[both  Scottish  and  Gnglish.  Each  volume, 
[  Onbellisbed  with  an  elegant  engraving,  is  a 


law. 


tiioven,  wB^^TI 


guinea. — The  tit\h  volnmo  of  Scottish 
hannoni«ed  by  Hatlyn  and  Bcctiioven, 
will  complete  the  work,  will  be  produced  in 
February  1818. 

Observationt  on  the  Cure  and  Prevention 
of  the  Contagious  Fever,  now  prevalent  in 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  and  its  Environs ; 
by  J.  Yule,  M.D.  K.R.S,E.,  Svo.     'H.  63. 

Free  Tlioughts  on  tlie  late  Religious  Cc. 
lekration  of  the  Funeral  of  tho  Princect 
Charlotte  of  Wales  ;  by  Scoto-Britamitcus, 
Bvo.     8s.  6d. 

De  Vaus,  or  the  Heir  of  GilaUnd  t  * 
Poem,  in  Five  Caatoa ;  by  Robert  Carlyle, 
12mo.    Ss. 

Proceetlingti  of  the  Guildry  of  Edinburgh, 
16th  December  1817.      Ik.  6d. 

Treatise  on  the  Game  Laws  of  Scotland : 
witli  an  Appendix,  containing  the  principal 
statiUcs  and  leading  cases  on  the  b-ubject ; 
by  William  Ness,  Hvo. 

Devnlional  Music,  original  and  telected  ; 
arranged  nearly  in  fhur  parts,  with  thorough 
base,  &C.  ;  by  R.  A.  Smith,  Paisley.     Ss. 


NEW  FRENCH  PUBLICATIONS. 


Histoiie  des  pendus  celebrcux,  des  nmes 
[lirules,  ftc.  3  vols  ISmo. 

leooographic  Romaine  ;  par  le  Chevalier 

t.  Q.  Visconti,  fol.  17  pi. 

Histoire  des  Generaux,  Officiers  de  tout 

^Crade  et  de  toute  Arme,  Sous-Officiers  et 

Oldala,  qui  se  sont  distingues  dans  ics  dif- 

Dta  dompagnca  des  Armees  Fru^ues, 

Smo. 

Du  .Fury  et  du  itegime  de  la  presse  sous 
I^Cin  Gouvcmicnt  representatif ;  par  M.  lU- 
toBid.  Svo. 

Plan  de  Poix  Universelle  et  PerpetueUe, 
!  Qoni;u  a  Francfort,  sur  le  Mein,  en  Avril 
1 1813  ;  par  M.  Destravault,  magistrat,  Kvo. 
1  Histoire  de  la  Vic  edifiante  de  Madame 
[Louise-Marie  dc  France,  tante  du  Roi, 
[iSmo. 

Guide  de  I'Stranger  a  Lyon,  ISmo. 
Traitfl  (Joniplet  de  Mecanique  appliquce 
laux  Arts;  par  M.  J.  A.  Iiorguis,'4'ta 
Second  Rapport  sur  les  Merinos  ;  par  .M. 
I  Comte  Charles  de  Polignac,  8vo. 
De  la  Cooipognie  des  Alpines  d'Isvles  ct 
I ;  par  M.  L.  J.  J.  Cappeau,  Svo. 
Considerations  sur   PAmerique    Kspag- 
nole,  ou  Appel  a  la  V^ritii  sus  les  Causes, 
PKsprit,  ct  le  But,  dc  la  Revolution ;  par 
un  Anicricain  Temoin  Oculaire,  Svo. 

Metliode  Nouvetle  de  Traiter  Hydropi. 
lies,  Slc  ;  par  P.  M.  Chretien,  M.D.  8v0k 
Uiatoire  de  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  ct 
I  la  Cour  de  Louis  XIV.;   pot  M.  Lo- 
ut d'Aussone,  2  torn.  ISme. 
De  la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  depuis  |e  le- 
tour  de  la  Moison  de  Bourbon  jusqu'  au 
lei  Avril   1812,  considerations   sur  PEtat 
de  la  France  a  cette  vpoque,  examen  de  la 
Chorto  Consdtutionelle  de    ses   Dcfcctuo- 
Stea*  &C. :  par  M.  de  Montlosier,  Svo. 
La  Bevaatioo  piouvee  pai  elk-meme, 


Guvrage  propre  a  penetres  k?  jeimes  genf 
lie  la  vurite  dc  la  Doctrine  Clirctienne,  &c. ; 
par  un  oncien  Medecin,  l?mo. 

Des  Liberies  de  PEglise  Gallicane  on  la 
France  Orthodoxe,  ftvo. 

Description  de  la  Cathedrals  de  Straa- 
bourg,  Sto.  6  pi. 

Gnduel  dc  Parit,  not£  pout  les  DU 
manchea  et  les  Fetes,  3  vols  I3mo, 

Manuel  Medico-Legal  des  Poisons  inbD* 
diiits  dans  rKstomac,  et  des  moyeiu  Thera- 
peutiques  qui  Icur  convicnnent,  &c.  ;  pai 
C.  A.  H.  A.  Bertrand,  M.D.  Hvo. 

Lecjons  ExporimentuJes  d'Optique,  ou 
Examen  des  Experiences  et  des  Principcs* 
de  la  Doctrine  de  Newton,  sur  la  lumiere  et 
les  coulcurs ;  par  Cb.  Bourgeoia,  Svo.  3  pL 

Histoire  dc  Gucrres  du  Vivarvis  et  anttea 
contrees  voisines  en  favour  de  la  Cause 
Hoyale  depurs  1790  jusqu'  en  1816;  par 
Andcol.  Vincent,  Svo. 

Notices  sur  la  Pandeane  Ville  de  Serpanie 
et  le  pays  Serpanait ;  par  Laurent  Manauy,* 
Avocat,  Svo. 

Essai  sur  la  Statistique,  I'Histcnre  et- 
P Antiquitcs  du  Department  tie  la  Drome : 
par  M.  Delacroix,  8vo. 

Des  Hemorrhagies  Uterines  qui  survien- 
nent  pendant  la  Grossesse,  durant  le  TiSn 
vail  de  PAccouchement  et  a  la  Suite  dc  oe 
Travail ;  par  C.  D.  Degland,  8vo^ 

Lei  Bons  Petits  Enfans;  Contea  et  Dia- 
logue* a  la  [Kirtcc  du  jcunc  age ;  par  Ma- 
dune  Keimevillc,  8  torn.  ISnu). 

Alphonsc  ct  Azelia;  par  Madame  C  H. 
M..  t  Una,  12mo. 

Traite  Pratique  du  Jougeage,  on  Pan 
demontre  la  maniere  de  jauger  touts  sortea 
de  tonneaux,  cuves,  tincttcs,  baignoiecs,, 
&c  s  d'aproa  toutes  les  metbodes  coi 
8vo. 
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Jleghler.^^Svoiiuh  Chronicle. 
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Scott  Jnty  CoHit — A  very  gatisfootory 
teport  has  been  mode  of  die  proceedings  ot' 
tiiu  Institution,  since  its  formatioD  in  1815. 

It  appears  chat  eighty-seven  issues  have 
been  stnt  to  tlie  Jiuy  Court  in  that  period, 
from  the  two  Dii-isions  of  the  Court  of  Scs- 
^oiIt  of  whtcli  iCTcral  were  of  great  import- 
ance, and  niiiny  of  the  causes  have  been  fin- 
ally decided,  in  consequence  of  the  investi- 
^taon  aad  verdicts  of  Juries  as  to  questions 
of  fiict-  In  the  enunieration  of  the  cau^ses 
which  had  been  in  preparation  for  trial,  ten 
•>—  -^'•"1 -fi  f  ■•  of  Court,  or  abandoned,  hav- 
1 1  to  that  concluHion  by  the 
■  :iiptory  course  of  |iroce«ling 
whidi  liie  trial  oi  i&sues  luis  brought  into 
Scotland,  under  the  salutary  regulations 
established  by  tlic  Lord  Chief  Commissiqfi- 
er  and  the  other  learned  Judges  of  the  Jury 
Court,  by  wluch  dilatory  proceedings  and 
^aia  tlrt'cncm  are  prevented  The  ques* 
tions  of  fact  to  be  adduced  to  tlie  Jury,  and 
points  of  law  to  be  put  to  the  Court,  arc 
kept  distinct ;  and  tlius  both  the  length  of 
linx  occHpied  in  trials,  and  the  expence  at- 
tending them,  will  be  greatly  dinuniihed. 
The  report  farther  staieii  the  liberality,  and 
the  Mund  discretion  and  judgment,  with 
which  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
bsfc  dhected  issues  to  be  tried  by  juries, 
and  th«  same  liberality,  discretion,  and 
judgment,  which  have  prevailed  in  direct- 
ing issues,  have  been  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  treatment  and  discussions  of  the  vari- 
ous applications  which  have  been  made  for 
the  correction  of  errors,  or  alleged  errors, 
in  the  trial  of  those  issues.  The  l^rd  Chief 
Conunissioncr,  in  consequence  of  the  power 
voMed  in  him  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
has  attended  nn  tlie  bendi  in  the  Court  of 
BWBon,  whenever  motions  for  new  trials 
^ been  under  discussion.  He  has  lilce- 
'tuid  unreserved  private  and  penunal 
DUise  with  the  Judges,  in  whatever  re- 
l  to  the  continued  and  relative  proceed- 

_  frf  the  Coims. 

In  the  report,  the  Judges  make  honour- 
able mention  of  the  patience,  intelligence, 
and  attention.  dLsfJayed  by  tlie  Juries  of  the 
cities  of  Edinburgh  und  Glabguw,  on  all  the 
cases  which  have  been  brought  before  them ; 
and  the  like  tribute  ot  due  praise  is  also 
given  to  tlic  Jurira  of  Aberdeen,  Ayr,  Perth, 
and  the  other  proviaciid  towns  where  issues 
have  been  tried  on  the  circuits. 

Ill     i         ■ '  ■  -^  brief  sumttiary  of  the  pro- 

grc-  •  •  Jury  Court  of  Scotland,  it 

"  '•■  '  observe,  that  much  of  its 

,  in  the  prompt  udoiinistra- 

1  is  du:  to  the  uble  and  en- 

\  UL.il. 


lightened  Judge  who  proves  in  tliis  Court; 
in  the  formation  of  the  rules  lutd  regulations 
adopted  in  the  orsler  of  their  proceedings, 
for  which  his  long  experience  at  the  Englui^, 
bar  so  well  qualified  him.  In  this,  and  in, 
every  other  point  connected  with  the  coUr, 
stitution  of  the  Court,  he  has  been  ably  sud->' 
ported  by  his  learned  coadjutors  on  toe. 
bench,  Lords  Pitntilly  and  Gillica. 

Tite  following  is  a  case  in  which  the 
greatest  damages  have  been  given  in  the 
Jury  Court  since  its  commencement : — 

"  A  case  of  great  importance  to  persons 
arrested  in  ScoiliUid,  on  what  is  there  tcrtni-. 
ed  a  warrant  in  meilitalliiiic  J'ugtr,  was  late* 
ly  tried  in  tlie  new  Jury  Comt  at  Edinburgh. 
It  arose  from  the  detention  of  the  American 
ship.  Perseverance,  in  the  river  Clyde,  and 
tlic  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  cnptun 
of  that  ship,  on  a  warrant  obtained  by  the 
defender,  Thomson,  on  which  the  pursuer 
was  compelled  to  give  securities  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  for  his  remaining  in  Scotland 
during  the  dependence  of  suits  which  were 
instituted,  or  which  might  be  instituted, 
against  him.  The  action  was  originally 
brought  by  Captain  Clark  of  tlie  Ameocao 
ship,  before  the  second  division  of  tlie  Court 
of  Session,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  pro* 
ceedinge,  directed  an  issue  to  be  tried  bo« 
fore  a  Jury,  to  ascertain  what  datnagos 
were  due  to  the  pursuer,  Clark,  in  such  de- 
tention, extending  to  tlie  period  of  Jive  years 
and  a  half,  and  for  the  proceedings  that 
took  place  in  tlie  different  Courts  of  1  jiw  in 
consequence  tlicrcof.  the  plaintiff  liaving 
obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favour,  on  an 
appeal  to  t>ie  House  of  Lords.  After  a  very 
long  trial,  in  which  a  great  niunber  of  wit- 
nesses were  c^iuinined,  the  Jury  gave  a  ver- 
dict for  the  pursuer,  with  cscuipLuy  da- 
mages- In  this  case  the  diiTcrcnt  kinds  of 
damage  were  considered,  and  assessed  by 
the  jury,  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  hav- 
ing  siuunied  up  on  each.  The  Jury  found 
the  defender  liable  to  the  pursuer  in  the  sum 
of  i-'lUl  for  forty  days'  wages  and  muinlen^i 
ance  of  nine  men — of  A*  1320  for  m«intea>i 
!Uice  and  travelling  charges  during  tlic  time 
tile  action  was  in  dt'iHindeiice — of  X'GlK)  a- 
year  for  the  detention  of  his  ship,  as  tJ»c 
protits  that  might  have  been  maao  during 
the  period  of  such  detention— and  also  found 
him  liable  in  the  farther  sum  of  iiUX)l>.  on 
account  of  tlie  detention  and  insprisomncnt 
of  the  pursuer's  pcraou,  with  AjJI-  for  ll^ 
law  expenses,  and  other  items,  amountin 
in  tlie  whole  to  tlie  sura  of  XU56? :  19  :  I 
for  which  a  verdict  v/as-  cvrtiHed,  and  repoD 
cU  to  the  Court  of  Session.  The  piuiuef^ 
3N 


diea  {Hit  in  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Sei< 
iion  praving  their  Lotdibipa  to  decern 
against  the  defender  for  payment  of  ihc 
fuma  t'ound  due  by  ihe  Jury.  The  dei'end- 
cf .  on  the  other  hand,  oppoicd  any  decree 
bdog  prooouDced  for  the  aamagct  aaseited 
br  the  Jury  for  tlie  penonal  detention  of 
tne  pursuer.  Their  Lordthipit  refused  to 
allow  tlic  i.'100i>  awarded  by  the  Jury,  on 
account  of  the  detention  and  impri»anineDt 
of  the  pursuer,  us  being  ultra  pctitu  in  the 
original  libel ;  as  alto,  the  £l3SU  in  name 
of  mninteDanrc  and  truvelling  chargei,  as 
they  considered  that  merged  in  the  i,'600 
a-year  allowed  for  the  profits  that  might 
have  been  niade  during  his  detention,  and 
decerned  for  the  isum  of  MiH^  :  1!)  :  1. 
The  pursuer  ban  presented  a  petition  against 
thia  interlocutor,  praying  tlicir  Lordships  to 
alter  it,  in  so  far  as  to  allow  him  payment 
of  the  £1330  and  the  £1000  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  £4242 :  19  :  1  already  awarded 
him,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  ver- 
dict obtained  in  the  Jury  Court." 

A  ui08t  shocking  accident  took  place  at 
Galashiels  an  Monday  last.  Jonathan  Shaw, 
from  Mariden,  near  Huddersdcld,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  in  the  enipl<»jrnu'nt  of 
Mcaars  Williani  it.  Oavid  Thooiton.  mnnu- 
facturers  there,  when  putting  on  the  belt  on 
the  dnun,  bis  smock  frock,  of  a  itrong  tex- 
ture, got  entangled  in  the  gar,  or  tooUi  and 
'  lions,  and  in  a  moment  his  brains  were 

ttercd  on  the  floor  and  walln,  and  his  arm 
neck  also  broken. 

General  Afetting  oflFu-  InltabUmU  ofthit 
City- — Dec.  2 — A  general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  was  held  tliis  day,  to  consider 
what  meaimres  should  be  adoptcvl  to  prevent 
or  lessen  the  serious  injury  dune  to  the  Ci^ 
by  the  manifest  deviation  from  tlie  plan  of 
the  New  Town,  in  the  buildings  now  erect- 
ing, and  proposed  to  be  erected,  on  both  side« 
of  tlic  North  Bridge. 

The  meeting  was  far  more  numerous,  and 
attended  by  a  greater  proportion  of  rcspcct- 
'  Je  inhabitants,  than  we  iiave  ever  witntss- 

on  any  fornier  occasion.  Beibre  the  hour 
_  meeting,  tlie  Merchants  Hall  was  crowd- 
ed to  excess,  and  an  sdjotinimeBt  to  Frec- 
BDasons*  Han  became  necessary ;  but  even 
there  the  accommodation  was  quite  in.iuffi- 
dent  for  the  assemblage,  and  many  of  the 
nogl  respectable  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
retire  without  lieing  able  lo  get  into  the 
room. 

Professor  Playfair  having  been  called  to 
tlie  chair  by  acclamation, 

Mr  James  Stewart  rose,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  niccU'ng  the  letter  reque»titi(; 
the  lAjrd  Provost  to  call  this  meeting,  and 

tjordship's  letter  declining  to  call  it ;  and 

!f  addressing  tlie  meeting  at  some  length, 

mored,  that  tlie  ntseting  should  auopi 
the  foHowuig  resolntinns,  which  being  »e- 
corided,  by  Mr  francis  Walker,  wereunani> 
tnoDsly  agreed  to ; — 

Ist,  Tliut,  in  the  year,  176(».  the  Mngis- 
traies  and  Town  Coiucil  of  Kdinbargh  ob- 


tained an  act  of  Parliament  for  ext(a£iy 
the  royalty  over  the  lands  on  which  Um  New 
Town  has  been  built,  and  after  having  too- 
suited  with  several  noblemen  of  ackiiow- 
ledged  taste,  and  with  committee*  from  die 
Supreme  Courts,  the  Faculty  of  Advocatci. 
and  Society  of  Writer*  to  the  Signet,  thn 
agreed  that  the  New  Town  should  be  biui 
agreeably  to  a  plan  given  by  James  Cnig 
ardiiiect. 

2d,  That  the  feuara  of  areas  for  buildiog 
in  the  New  Town  contracted  with  the  Iowa 
upon  the  faith  of  Mr  Craig's  plan  beuig  ad- 
hered to,  in  which  plan  tlie  whole  of  the 
space  between  Prince  s  Street  and  the  Noiib 
Loch  was  delineated  as  garden  ground. 

3d,  That  after  the  Town  had,  in  17T1, 
granted  building-feuti  of  St  Anne's  Strecl, 
and  the  adjacent  ground,  certain  feuan, 
founding  on  the  contract  t}]cy  had  enteni 
into  with  Uje  Town  upon  the  babis  of  Mx 
Craig's  plan,  apphed  tor  and  obtained  la 
interdict  a^n»t  the  further  progrett  of  the 
btiildings  in  St  Anne's  Street :  That  this 
qtiestion  was,  in  ITtC,  disposed  of.  paitl; 
by  a  compromise,  and  partly  by  a  decieet- 
arbitrul  pronounced  by  the  late  Lord  Jua- 
tjce-Clerk  Kae,  by  which  the  Town  were 
found  liable  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  legal 
proceedings,  and  by  which  it  was  fixed,  that 
no  buildings  other  than  those  then  existing, 
should  be  erected  on  tlie  groiuid  opposite  to 
Prince's  Street,  and  eastward  from  St  Dh^ 
Street.  And  that,  in  many  of  the  cba^S 
of  building  areas,  granted  by  the  Town  aw 
the  period  of  the  decteet-arbitral,  it  is  m- 
piestly  dcdarcd,  that  the  ground  betwees 
Prince's  Street  and  tlie  North  Loch  should 
remain  in  all  time  coming  as  is  directed  is 
the  decreet-arbitnJ. 

4fth,  That  the  Magistrates  Iiave  notwith- 
standing, repeatedly,  and  apeciidly  in  1779, 
IblX),  and  1811,  attempted  to  grant  feus  of 
part*  of  the  ground  opjioeite  to  Prince's 
Street ;  but  that  tlie  rtmoiutiances  of  the 
feuan  on  all  tlicse  occasiuns  jirevtnitd  them 
from  carrying  theic  dcsi^^n  into  execution  ; 
and  that  tlie  town  was,  in  lH|2,  advised 
by  the  very  eminent  counsel  whom  they  con- 
sulied,  that  Mr  Craig's  plan  was  ol  iisalf 
an  eflectual  bar  in  the  way  of  llicir  granting 
fcuson  the  south  side  of  any  part  ol  Prince's 
Street 

5th,  That  the  fcuars  of  tlie  west  part  of 
Prince's  Street  having  a^jrccd  to  permit  a 
chapel  to  be  built  opposite  to  iheir  fetxs,  the 
MajiiitUaies,  in  IHlti,  obtuinid  an  act  of 
Purliauitni  Cor  that  purpose,  entitled,  "  An 
act  to  enable  the  Lord  Provost,  MagiKtntlas, 
and  Council  of  the  City  of  tdiiibtwgh,  to 
carry  into  effect  certain  purposes  in  regard 
to  the  erection  of  a  Chapel  at  the  west  end 
of  Prince's  Street,  and  fur  rjjrrling  tertuln 
imjuiiirnietili,  in  the  neighbourhood  ihcTC- 
ol,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  txteisdcd  Roy- 
alty of  tlie  said  city  ;"  but  iht-y  gave  no 
notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  for  that 
Oft.  cither  lo  the  fcuars  of  the  New  Town, 
ot  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  build- 


lleg'uier.''^Seotli.th  Chronicle. 
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lAg  the  Regent's  Bridge,  either  in  the  fidin- 
hargh  Gazette,  or  Rdinburgh  Evening 
Courmnt 

6th,  Thit  this  net  vests  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost. Afagistrates,  and  CoundJ  of  the  City 
of  Rdinburgh,  with  power  to  proceed  in  and 
accomplish  objects  not  only  exceedingly  in- 
jurious, according  to  their  interpretation  of 
them,  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
city,  but  such  as  will,  if  not  prevented, 
materially  and  pennanendy  disfigure  and 
deform  it — fir^t,  by  authorising  tiie  erection 
of  buildings  within  twelve  feet  of  each  side 
df  the  NortJi  Bridge;  and,  secondly,  by 
authorising  the  erection  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  on  the  Earthen  Mound. 

7tl],  That  this  mcetmg  having  obtiuned 
^e  opinion  of  etuiaent  counsel,  tliat  the 
magistrates  had  no  legal  powers,  in  virtue  of 
the  foresaid  act,  or  otherwise,  to  authorise 
the  ertctjun  of  such  buildings  as  are  now  in 

Dress  on  the  west  side  of  the  North 
ge.  Resolve  to  tuke  immediate  legal 
ste|is  to  prevent  their  being  farther  proceed- 
ed ^th,  it  being  the  understimding  of  this 


We  have  geldwn  If  ever  seen  so  large  and 
so  numerous  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitnnts 
of  this  city.  Above  a  thousand  gendenicn 
were  present,  and  many  were  obliged  to  go 
away  for  want  of  room. 

Mclanchufy  SMpwreck  off  Montrose. 

About  mid-day  on  Sunday,  the  14th  ult-  a 
vessel,  suppiised  to  be  the  Forth  packet, 
Galloway,  from  Aberdeen  to  Leith,  with  a 
general  car^o,  was  seen  tossing  about  on  the 
coast  in  a  hurricane,  seemingly  in  greiit 
distress.  About  two  o'clodt  she  made  an 
nttcrapt  to  take  the  hftrbour ;  but,  having 
approached  too  near  the  land,  struck  upon 
the  Anneti  a  sand  bank  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  thousands.  In  this  situation  they 
remained  some  little  time,  during  which  a 
great  number  of  people  on  board  were  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  the  numerous  spectntors 
from  the  shore,  some  throwing  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  one  another,  seemingly  in 
the  utmost  despair,  and  others  elinginij  to 
the  rigging,  and  using  every  ertbrt  to'pre- 
gLT\-e  themselves  from  the  devouring  ele- 
ment.   The  life  boat  was  instantly  launch- 


meeting,  diat  no  buildings  higher  than  what     ed,  and  went  out  in  defiance  of  the  tempest; 

be  necetssary  for  a  row  of  shDps  can  be     *"'    ——:•'--— j: -■—  '-  •-- 

[utted  to  be  erected  on  the  North  Bridge 
out  serious  injury  to  this  city  *  And  in 
atdsr  that  all  necessary  steps  may  be  taken 
'with  this  ^-iew  they  appoint  a  committee, 
consisting  of  twenty  gentlemen,  to  have 
power  to  confer,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
a  »uh-committee,  with  the  Lord  Provust 
and  Town  Council,  and  with  the  commis- 
tumen  appointed  for  building  the  Regeot's 
Bridge,  on  this  subject. 

8tn.  That  the  same  committee  be  aatho- 
rited  to  take  such  steps  as  may  oppcar  pro- 
per to  pres'cnt  the  erection  of  any  buildings 
apon  the  Mound  that  would  be  injurious  to 
the  beauty  of  the  City. 

9th.  Iliat  the  expense  of  the  proccedingK 
be  defrayed  by  a  subscription,  to  be  fortli- 
with  ccimmenccd,  on  the  understanding, 
diat  the  subscribers  are  in  no  case  to  be 
called  on  to  pay  n  lari^er  sum  than  that  sub- 
•ctibetl  by  them  individually. 

lOih,  That  these  Resolutions  be  publish- 
ed in  the  Kdinburgh  newspajwrs. 

Thercalter  the  dianks  of  the  meeting 
were,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr  James  Mon- 
cricff",  unanimoUBly  voted  to  Mr  Stewart, 
for  the  trouble  he  had  tjiken  in  arnin.4rng 
die  meeting,  and  laying  the  subject  before 
tbem ; — and 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Cockbum,  the 
Preses  was  requested  to  accept  the  nirdiol 
thanks  of  the  meeting,  for  liaving  devoted 
so  nraeh  of  hLs  valuable  time  to  their  iter- 
vice,  (Signed)    .foiiN-  Pi,,vvrArn. 

Immediately  upon    the   adj.ainiment  of 

the  general  meeting,  the  committee  proccetU 

fd  to  hiiW   their  first  meeting,  when  they 

'   i       '  .li'.tce,  Inr  the  purtmse 

ir  Lord    Provtrst  and 

-J, .,.i,   o,.    .-r.iisting  of  nine  gcn- 

tScmcD. 


but,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  being 
used ,  cduld  render  them  no  assistance.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  tlie  awful  situation 
of  the  nuraertras  passengers  of  various  de* 
scriptiong,  who  were  then  ascertained  to  be 
on  board,  among  whom  was  discovered,  as 
the  most  helpless  victim,  a  young  woman 
with  a  child  at  her  breast  The  vessel  soon 
after  lost  her  ma.rt,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
came a  total  wreck.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minute$  a  soldicr''s  knapsack  was  washed 
ashore,  and,  soon  after,  the  pelisse  of  a  little 
child.  The  wreck  now  begun  to  appear  in 
all  directions,  and  so  complete  was  the  de- 
struction, that  in  less  ihun  an  hour  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  it  was  landed  ia 
pieces  not  exceeding  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
plank.  Only  two  of  the  bodies  have  yet 
been  found,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  tor- 
mcr  wos  immediately  recognized  by  many  of 
the  spectators  present.  It  is  supposed  tliere 
were  not  less  than  between  thirty  and  forty 
persons  on  board,  all  of  whom  perished  in 
the  view  of  some  tliousand  spectators  on  the 
beach,  without  being  able  to  afibrd  them  i' 
least  assistance- 

The  new  military  chiirclv  in  Edinbiu^ll 
Castle  was  opened  on  Sunday,  14  th  Ue*1 
ceniber,  for  Disine  Service,  by  tlie  very  ; 
verend  Principal  Baird,  with  un  elegant 
impressive,  and  appropriate  discourse 
the  occa.sion,  fnim  1st  Kinijs,  8lh  clw 
'l-^th  and  4^th  verses;  and  fuliowed  by  tS 
Rev.  Mr  Crawford,  deputy  gumson  chap 
lain,  '.7ith  an  elegant  and  suitable  discijur 
from  St  John,  14th  chap.  I8th  verse.  Th 
Commander  in  Chief,  hi«  Stuff,  nnd  all  the 
officers  and  non-cominissioned  ofhcera  in  the 
Cd-stle,  were  present. 

The  improvements  and  repairs  which 
have  been  some  time  past  carrying  forward 
on  the  Ctinan  Conal,  under  the  direction 
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of  Mr  Tclturil,  the  engineer,  are  now 
brought  to  a  oondukion.  The  extension  of 
the  pur  mt  the  cntnnce  frnn  Lodifine,  to- 
ffedier  with  the  eoavenicnoe  of  a  Ught  dur- 
Sig  the  night,  wiU  afibrd  great  advantagei ; 
and  we  are  infurmcd,  that  ai  won  aa  the 
weather  will  penult  in  the  ensuing  season, 
Che  entranoe  to  the  harbour  will  be  deepen- 
ed, to  admit  of  vcsmU  entering  at  all  tunes 
of  the  tide.  The  facility  and  tafe^  with 
which  vessels  can  now  pass  through  this 
canal,  since  the  lock-gates  were  renewed, 
and  numerous  acute  rucky  bends  cut  ofl*, 
will  occasion  a  great  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pense, and  entuely  exclude  the  necessity  of 
going  round  the  Mull  of  Kistyre.  We 
may  add,  when  that  great  national  work, 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  is  navigable,  a  rwu- 
lar  commiuucauon  may  be  establikned 
through  both  canals,  by  means  of  steam 
packets  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  conveyance  for  goods  or 
passengen  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
Hi^Uasds. 

On  Saturday  night,  about  ux  o'dock,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  lower  flat  of  a  la^ 
tenement  on  the  east  side  of  Anderson's 
Close,  middle  of  the  West  Bow.  This 
close  is  a  thoroughfare,  by  stairs,  from  the 
West  Bow  to  tlie  Cowgate-bead,  and  is  very 
narrow.  The  engines  were  with  great  dit- 
ficulty  broiuht  to  the  place,  and  by  nine 
o'dodc  the  m  was  got  under,  after  destroy, 
ing  the  two  under  flats.  Great  praise  is  due 
to  those  who  had  the  direction  of  tlie  en-  - 
gines,  as  by  their  exertions  the  upper  part 
of  the  land  was  saved.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fire  great  apprchcnsinns  were  enter- 
tained for  two  or  tliree  children,  but  they 
were  hqipily  relieved  from  danger  without 
being  hurt.  The  lire,  it  is  said,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  diiiuney  taking  fire.  The  two 
flats  were  inhabited  by  a  number  of  poor 
fiunilics,  who  have  lost  all  tlicir  fiimiturc, 
ud  nooe  of  them  are  insnred.  The  roagis- 
tratcs,  constables,  police,  &c.  attended,  as 
did  also  a  party  of  the  88th  regiment  from 
the  castle.  The  engines  that  attended  be. 
longed  to  the  Sim,  Friendly,  and  Caledoiian 
Insunmoe  Companies. — There  arc  ten  poor 
ftmillca  burnt  out  in  the  two  flats,  most  of 
whom  have  lost  their  alL  A  subscription 
is  on  this  account  begun,  and  donations 
will  be  received  by  Alex.  Johnstone.  West 
Bow.  It  is  proposed,  if  more  money  is  re- 
ceived tlian  will  be  required,  that  the  sur- 
ens  be  turned  over  to  tlie  Society  for  Itc- 
f  of  the  Destitute  Sick,  whose  funds  are 
just  BOW  in  a  very  bad  state. 

AmtOur  S/itpwrci-k.^AberdecH.  Dec.  20. 
— Yesterday  morning,  with  nearly  a  calm, 
and  a  noise  m  dreadful  as  to  resemble  the 
ndling  of  thunder,  the  sea  run  mountains 
high,  porunding  an  easterly  gale,  which 
commenced  violently  towards  noon,  when  a 
brig  was  observed  sttnding  for  the  baibour. 
The  most  painful  anxiety  was  naturally  ex- 
cited finr  the  safely  of  the  hairitas  vcase). 


riow  burruunded  with  the  mokt  tremendom 
breakers,  thioiwh  which,  however,  die 
steered  so  steaduy  for  a  considenUe  tine, 
as  to  give  hopes  of  her  saftly  gainiif  the 
port  But,  alas!  when  within  ncnya 
cable  length  of  the  pier,  a  heavy  Mit  aHuek 
the  starboard  quarter,  and  the  ftcdi  in  Ae 
liver  and  ebb  tide  acting  at  the  wme  time 
on  the  vessel,  she  broacned  to  ;  was  ovct- 
whelmedbythe  succeeding  wave,  and  ingiilf- 
ed,  with  all  on  board,  in  the  raging  sea,  to 
the  inexpressible  anguish  of  thousands,  «1» 
witoescd  the  heart-rending  scene.  From 
part  of  the  wreck,  which  was  soon  aftcrcHi 
ashore,  the  unfortunate  vessel  proved  to  be 
the  Gleaner,  John  Cadenhead,  of  and  ioc 
this  place,  ihan  Shields,  ooal-Iadai.  The 
crew  consisted  of  five  persons,  two  or  three 
•f  whom  have  left  families,  who,  in  this 
trying  and  afflictive  period,  we  trust,  wiQ 
share  the  public  benevolence,  so  cmincnfly 
conspicuous  on  all  occasioiu  of  diatrcM. 

On  Wednesday  the  Hih  of  December 
current,  the  body  of  a  man,  astranger,  wis 
found  in  the  loch  at  Haining,  adjoining  Sel- 
kirk, and  from  ita  appearance^  it  k  fihdy 
it  haid  been  in  the  water  for  some  dan.  It 
was  decently  interred  in  the  diiin».jBd. 
For  the  information  of  his  rcladam,  nd 
others  who  may  feel  anxiety  about  lum,  die 
following  description  of  his  pciwo  it  gimt 
— He  appeared  to  be  aboiU  f«ty  years  of 
age,  five  feet  ten  indies  high,  of  •  black 
complexion,  and  black  bushy  hair,  and  wss 
dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  stripped  wajateatt, 
stripped  brown  pantaloons,  ftilled  shirt, 
and  had  a  yellowish  silk  napkin,  eight- 
pence  of  copper  in  his  pockets,  but  witheot 
any  ncckdom,  hat,  shoes,  or  stockings  and 
had  the  appearance  of  a  mendicant. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  coo- 
adcration  of  the  bad  harvest  of  1816,  ha* 
prantcd  a  deduction  of  rent  to  hit  tenants 
m  Ayrshire  of  ftwa  20  to  -10  pet  cent.  ac> 
conling  to  circumslancet. 

A  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  lately  met 
his  derai  in  a  singular  manner,  in  the 
neighbouriMod  of  hewcastle.  He  was  •■ 
musing  himself  in  a  stubble  field,  with  fome 
of  his  companions,  by  attempting  to  walk 
upon  his  hands  and  hesd,  when  one  of  the 
shaws  of  the  wheat  stubble  puung  up  his 
nostril,  entered  the  brain ;  and  aiuaed  hit 
death  a  few  hours  afterwards 

AbertkeM,  Dee.  27 — Finu^JQu  Cfaiat. 
mas  day,  just  as  the  communion  aervioe  had 
begun,  one  of  the  most  alarming  fiita  took 
pliux  in  St  Andrews  Chapel,  King  Street, 
which  we  have  almost  ever  seen.  At  one 
time,  wc  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  but 
that  tiiis  btautiful  building  would,  in  the 
oounc  of  a  few  hours,  be  aptle  of  rxiina.  At 
far  as  we  con  learn,  tlie  fire  was  ""^rirri^ 
by  the  overheating  of  the  stoves,  the  flues  of 
wltidi  liaving  ^  red,  communicated  with 
the  outer  catviog,  and  fium  thence  to  the 
pipes  wliich  past  under  tlie  organ  gallerir 
for  the  heating  of  the  diapcl.    On  th«  first 
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alaim,  the  congKgatkm  retired  in  •  very 
orderly  manner,  without  eny  icddent ;  but, 
bjr  the  tuooe  the  fire  engines  were  brought, 
the  flames  had  buivt  out  from  under  the 
orgaa  (datform,  and  ascended  more  than 
half  die  height  of  the  instrument.  Itisim- 
poanble  to  CMcribe  the  feelings  of  the  con* 
grcgation,  driven  in  an  instant  from  the 
meet  sublime  part  of  our  service  to  God,  nor 
of  die  immenic  crowd  of  people  who  had 
mumbhid  in  the  street  Well  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  building, 
they  had  not  the  smallest  hope  of  iu  being 
MTed.  However,  by  the  very  great  exer- 
tiona  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
fin  cnfpnes,  and  of  the  incalculable  multi- 
tude that  formed  lines  for  tlie  conveying  of 
water  iiom  the  various  fire  cocks  and  wells 
in  die  neighbourhood,  and  even  from  the 
harbour,  the  barrack-yard,  and  the  farther 
extremi^  of  North  Street,  very  fortunate- 
ly the  fire  was  checked,  and,  by  persever- 
anee  and  the  most  judicioiu  management 
of  the  water,  it  was  ultimately  subdiud, 
vitbout  extending  farther  than  the  gallery, 
la  which  it  ori^jinally  began.  The  damage 
»  bat  trifling,  in  comparison  to  what  was 
appiehended,  and,  wliat  is  very  singular, 
■Imough  the  organ  appears  to  have  been 
■uxraunded  with  fire,  yet  no  part  of  the  in- 
•trumcnt  has  been  touched  by  it,  and  the 
only  injury  it  has  received  was  from  the 
water,  which  was  discharged  in  tonents 
ftom  the  engines,  the  pipes  of  whicfa  were 
conveyed  to  the  roof. 

CUy  ofAhcrdfCH. — A  great  deal  has  been 
pnbUsoed  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
■ffinn  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  A  report 
haa  been  printed  by  the  trustees  fbr  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  town,  which  sutes,  that  the 
propeity  under  the  management  of  the 
trustees  will  afford  a  yearly  revenue,  sufii- 
cient,  not  only  to  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
on  every  debt,  but  also  to  leave  a  consider- 
able surplus.  It  states,  that  the  wbtdc  debts 
amowit  to  £230,000 ;  the  interest  of  which, 
at  A  per  cent,  is  £11,500,  whereas  the  pre- 
sent revenue,  feu-dutics,  &c.  amount  to 
£\%M1 :  8 :  8,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £l047, 
Ha.  8d.  besides  the  value  of  the  multures  of 
the  Town's  Mills,  and  other  subjecu.  In 
esdmaiiiw  the  value  of  this  property,  the 
trustees  did  not  take  the  amotmt  that  it 
would  produce,  "  if  feued  or  sold  off*  in 
■oiall  portions,  in  the  course  of  a  peat  many 
yean,  but  such  as  it  may  yield,  with  a 
MWMpect  of  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  if 
DfoaJ^t  into  the  market  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  therefore  tlie  property  is  esti- 
mated much  below  its  real  value., 

The  pilot  boat,  Eliza,  in  returning  to 
Ldth  harbour  on  Friday  night,  about 
twelve  o'clock  (having  taken  the  Katy,  Glas- 
sow  trader,  out  of  the  harbour),  was  upset 
by  a  heavy  sea,  and  a  person,  whose  name 
we  underrtand  is  Joseph  Jamc&on,  who  for 
nearly  eighteen  years  acted  as  a  pilot  at 
Lrith,  was  unfortunately  drowned  ;  he  has 
Icfk  a  iliKonnidatc  widow  to  deplotc  his  loss. 


Three  other  penons  who  were  in  the  beat, 
wen  saved  by  the  laudable  intrepUi^  of 
two  of  the  Newhavcn  fishermen,  whose  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  is  much  to  be  applaud- 
ed. 

The  newspapers  report,  almost  every  fall 
of  the  year,  instances  of  pear,  apple,  or 
plum  trees  exhibiting  second  bkMsoms,  and 
ascribe  the  phenomena  to  extraordinary 
mildness  in  the  air ; — but  this  inference, 
says  an  experienced  ^udener,  is  erroneous. 
Were  the  weather  the  cause,  the  blossoming 
would  be  general  The  particular  cases 
arise  from  imheolthincss  in  the  tree. 

Dometticaled  Seal. — A  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Burntisland  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  taming  one  of  these 
animals.  Iu  singularities  daily  continue 
to  attract  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  It  ap- 
pears  to  possess  all  the  sagaci^  of  the  dog, 
lives  in  iu  master's  house,  and  eaU  from  lus 
hand.  He  usually  takes  it  with  him  in  his 
fishing  excursions,  upon  which  occasion  it 
affords  no  small  entertainment  When 
thrown  into  the  water,  it  will  foQow  for 
miles  the  track  of  the  boat ;  and  althoi^h 
thrust  back  by  the  oan,  it  never  relinquishes 
iu  purpose.  Indeed,  it  struggles  so  hard 
to  regain  iU  seat,  that  one  would  imagine 
iu  fondness  for  iU  master  had  entirely  over- 
come the  natural  predilection  for  itt  native 
element. 

On  the  11th  instant,  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  John  Baird,  having  obtained  a  re- 
commendation from  the  minister  of  Buth- 
well,  was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  at 
Dumfrietk  This  Hibernian,  whose  penu- 
rious habiu  probably  led  him  to  deny  him- 
self the  common  necessaries  of  lift,  and  who 
was  already  beyond  the  power  of  medicine, 
died  on  the  12th,  apparently  the  victim  of 
desUtution  and  disease.  Whra  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  his  appearance  bcspdu  the 
greatest  misery;  and  when  mtemMatsdas  to 
hia  means,  he  dedarsd .  that  he  bad  not  a 
farthing  in  the  wc^d.  His  shoes  and  atodc- 
ings  wanted  the  feet,  and  the  deeeased  had 
literally  walked  barefiiot  during  the  seven 
weatlier  we  experienced  in  the  eady  part  of 
December.  A  few  days  after  he  died,  the 
housekeeper  of  the  Inhrmary  oflbed  to  sell 
his  old  clothes  to  a  woman  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  5s.  The  intending  purchaser,  how- 
ever, declined  giving  so  miich ;  and  it  was 
while  endeavouring  to  adjust  this  matter, 
that  it  occurred  to  her  to  examine  the 
pockeU  of  the  deceased,  when,  to  her  no 
smaU  nuprise,  she  found  snvntgUhrcc 
poundt  in  bank  notes,  carefully  concealed 
in  an  opening,  in  the  form  of  a  pc^et,  at 
the  back  of  the  wai>tcoat !  We  believe  the 
female  broker  will  long  regret  that  she  did 
not  take  tlie  housekeeper  at  her  word. 

DougloM,  23. — Un  Sunday  last,  a  curious 
ooeurrence  tcok  phu»  in  tlic  parish  church 
of  Uallaugh,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. — During 
die  time  of  divine  service,  one  of  the  oongn- 
sation  discovering  that  a  yifie  of  wiiw  had. 
been  cast  otv  «\\oic  «X  tvo  ^RtiV  ^vAaxtsft^  oi&v- 
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iiffff,itm»tA  tlie  tAOantiiig  intellignice  to  s 
nodiboar,  who  eoimnunicBted  it  to  a  thiTd, 
aaSmt  on,  untO  it  beaune  prettj  genenllj 
known;  whereupon,  a*  if  moved  by  unc 
rimultaneoui  impulM,  the  congregation  niade 
■n  hottjr  exit, — hastened  to  the  beach,— 
knocked  out  the  head  of  die  pipe,  and  made 
an  abundant  lacrifice  to  the  long  absent 
may  god,  who  had  in  such  an  auspicious 
hour  bestowed  his  generous  beverage  to 
heighten  the  tpirit  of  their  de^-otiun.  The 
officiating  clergyman  was,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed, left  to  finish  his  service  to  his  clerk,  a 
few  old  women,  and  infant  children,  whose 
youth  or  infirmity  rendered  them  unable  to 
join  the  joyflil  throng  assembled  on  the 
beach. 

Crim,  Com.—  Jury  Court,  Edinburgh,—' 
Dec.  l.i — Kirk  t.  Gvthrie — This  we  in- 
sert u  the  first  action  for  Crinu  Con.  that 
ever  came  before  a  Scottish  Jury,  on  tliat 
account  it  created  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Mr  Sandford  opened  the  case  as  junior 
counsel  for  the  pursuer.  lie  stated  that  his 
client,  who  sued  in  forma  jxiupei  it,  was  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Roy  id  Artillerr,  sta- 
tioned at  Leith  Fort,  and  the  defender  was 
a  Mr  Wm  Guthrie,  a  writer  (attorney)  in 
KdinbtiTgh.  In  the  year  1807,  the  pur- 
suer, then  a  private  in  the  Dumfries  mili- 
tia, was  married  to  a  girl  named  t'lizabeth 
Cairns,  who  bore  to  him  two  children. 
Having  Toluntccrcd  into  the  Artillery,  he 
removed  to  Woolwich,  taking  his  wife  with 
him,  where  they  resided  together  happily 
and  affectionately  for  some  time,  wlien  he 
was  ordered  on  the  expedition  to  Wal- 
cheren,  and  no  woman  being  permitted  to 
accompany  the  troops,  his  wife  returned 
home  to  her  parents  in  Scotland.  After  the 
return  of  the  troops  from  Walcheren,  the 
pursuer  was  stationed  in  difTtrent  places  in 
England  ;  during  which  time  he  and  his 
wife  corresponded  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  and,  in  evidence  of  that,  a  letter 
of  her's  had  been  produced,  written  in  the 
Tear  1814,  when  the  pursuer  expected  to 
have  been  sent  on  foreign  scr\-ice,  and  which 
was  couched  in  the  most  affectionate  terms. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  the  pur- 
suer was  ordered  to  Scotland,  where  he  found 
his  wife  in  the  service  of  the  defender  i  but 
he  soon  also  found  that  her  affections  were 
totally  alienated  from  him.  In  a  short  time, 
from  the  information  he  received,  he  had  no 
doubt  tliat  a  criminal  intercourse  subsisted 
between  her  and  the  defender.  She  was  in 
the  practice  of  dining  ut  the  same  table,  and 
accompanying  him  to  the  Theatre,  things 
incompatible  with  the  <H6tance  which  ought 
to  he  observed  between  a  nia!>tLr  und  scr- 
vant ;  nay,  he  had  been  seen  to  dine  with 
her  in  her  bed-chiimber ;  and  upin  one  oc- 
casion had  been  seen  lying  in  her  own  bed — 
Upon  another  occasion,  the  do»r  of  his  bed- 
room was  found  in  the  morning  locked ; 
and  upon  bein<j  opened  sliortly  afterwards, 
the  aunuet't  wife  was  observed  to  come  wX 
tbimf  dntsed ;  uiii  evidence  would  be  lud 


before  the  jny  to  give  evciy  nam  to  «» 
pect  that  she,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  jot 
1616,  had  borne  a  child.  Here  wis  an  in- 
jury committed  by  the  defender,  who  wu 
perfectly  aware  that  this  woman  was  die 
wife  of  the  pursuer.  But  not  satisfied  with 
thus  serercly  hurting  him  in  the  nicest  feel- 
ings, he  added  another  injury;  tlie  par* 
suer's  wife  having  been  denied  io  him,  he 
went  one  day  to  the  defendant's  honse  to 
demand  access  to  her,  when  the  defendant 
came  out,  and,  alta  knocking  him  down 
stairs,  added  ttill  a  third  injuir,  by  writ> 
ing  a  most  false  and  calumnioos  letter  to  the 
pursuer's  commanding  officer.  It  wai  fbr 
these  injuries  that  the  pursuer  now  asked 
reparation  at  the  hands  of  a  jury  of  hit 
country.  The  issues  sent  by  the  Court  of 
Session  to  be  tried  by  the  jury  were  three  :— 
1st,  Whether  in  the  course  of  the  yean  1814. 
15,  16,  and  part  of  17,  the  defender  did  se- 
duce and  maintun  an  adulterous  cannectkn, 
and  commit  adultery  with  the  pursuer's  wife; 
2d,  Whether  the  defender,  being  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  pursuer  was  the  hu^ 
band  of  Klizabeth  Caims,  did  violently  as- 
sault and  beat  him,  and  deny  him  aoccas  to 
his  said  wife,  then  living  in  adidtery  with 
the  defender ;  and  3d,  Whether  the  defender 
did  write  the  letter  to  the  pumier's  com- 
manding officer. 

The  counsel  for  the  pursuer  now  proceed' 
ed  to  call,  1st,  witnesses  to  prove  the  mar* 
riagc ;  iily,  that  the  parties  lived  happily 
together ;  3dly,  that  the  pursuer  was  a 
steady,  sober,  peaceable,  and  inoffensive 
man.  One  of  the  most  material  witnctset 
for  the  prosecution  was  the  brother  of  the 
defender  himself.  He  gave  evidence  to  the 
defender  being  seen  lying  in  Mm  Kirk'a 
bed,  in  which  he  was  corroborated  by  the 
defender's  apprentice ;  and  he  also  gave 
evidence  to  the  pursuer's  wife  having  beefl 
found  early  one  morning  in  the  defender's 
hed>room,  with  the  door  locked,  the  defend- 
er being  in  his  morning  gown.  A  number 
of  ottier  wimcsses,  some  of  them  females, 
who  had  resided  in  the  defender's  house, 
were  called  to  prove  that  an  improper  om- 
neciion  subsisted  beewcen  him  and  the  pur- 
suer's wife,  which  doaed  the  case  tat  the 
prosecution. 

Mr  Jeffrey,  with  his  usual  flow  of  eloquence 
and  ineenuity,  suted  the  case  for  the  defend- 
er, and  commented  upon  the  evidence  which 
hod  been  laid.  Mr  JelTrey  impressed  npoo 
the  minds  of  the  jury  the  impropriety  of  the 
conduct  of  the  pursuer  in  leanng  his  wife 
four  or  five  years  unprotected,  with  a  Ui- 
mily  of  two  children ;  and  if  &he  had  gone 
astray,  he  was  solely  the  cause  of  it  He 
contended,  however,  that  the  evidence  was 
entirely  circumstantial,  and  of  the  worst 
kind  ;  there  was  no  proof  of  the  adultny 
having  been  committed.  He  proceeded  to 
call  the  defender's  witnesses. 

These  consisted  chiefly  of  the  mother  and 
siiutia  oi  \X\it  ''(uxwMst'%  wVi«^  who  swore 
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•Isnn,  the  enngregatioD  retired  in  a  very 
erdetly  maancr,  without  unj  acodent :  but, 
hj  the  tine  the  iire  cnginn  were  broogjit, 
■be  flames  bad  burst  out  from  under  the 
OKU  platforxD,  and  ascended  mure  tlian 
hMUf  the  height  of  the  instruinent.  Itisini- 
poMible  to  detcribc  the  feelings  of  the  con. 
fftg^aoo,  driren  in  an  instant  from  the 
luoa  tablime  put  of  our  service  to  God,  nor 
of  the  immense  crowd  of  people  who  had 
aaMmbled  in  the  street.  Well  awwe  of 
the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  btuldtog, 
they  bad  not  the  smallest  hope  of  its  being 
■ftTcd.  However,  by  the  very  great  exer- 
tiooft  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
file  engine*,  and  of  the  inralmlable  multi. 
tade  that  fpmoed  lines  for  the  conveying  of 
wafiei  from  the  various  hre  cocks  and  wells 
io  iSie  neighbourhood,  and  even  from  the 
kaibour,  the  bonack-yaid,  and  the  farther 
exnexoity  of  North  Street,  very  fortunate- 
ly the  fire  was  checked,  and,  by  peisever- 
ance  and  the  mo«t  judicioiu  ntanagement 
af  the  water,  it  was  ultimately  subdued, 
witfaoui  extending  farther  than  the  gallery, 
IB  vfaicb  it  originkUy  began.  The  damage 
.ia  but  trifling,  in  compaiiaon  to  what  waa 
and,  what  ii  very  singular, 
die  organ  appears  to  have  been 
1  with  fire,  yet  no  part  of  the  in- 
has  been  toudied  by  it,  and  the 
iajtny  it  has  reoeired  wa«  from  the 
wtdch  waa  discharged  in  torrents 
1  the  enginra,  the  pipe*  of  whkli  were 
can»Kyed  to  the  roof. 

C^  ufAhcrditH. — A  great  deal  ha«  been 
ppWiBifd  icspecdng  the  dtuatinn  of  the 
■finn  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  A  report 
h^  been  printed  by  tlie  trastec*  for  the  cre- 
dkois  of  the  town,  which  itatca,  that  the 
pvperty  under  the  maBagement  of  the 
tniiteea  wiD  afford  a  yearly  revenue,  lufii- 
,  not  only  lo  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
'  debt,  but  alao  to  leave  a  coiuadci- 
pin.  Itctates,  that  the  whole  debt! 
llo  ^230,000  :  the  intetesl  at  which, 
at  <  per  etM.,  is  i^l)  ,jO0,  whereai  the  pre- 
mmA  wewtxsat,  feu-dutie*,  tuc  amount  to 
Xl3,5»7  : 8  :  8,  leaving  a  suinhit  of  £1017, 
8«.  8d.  be«ka  the  value  of  the  Boltuiea  of 
ttm  Town'*  Milk,  and  ether  wbjcct*.  In 
the  v^ne  of  this  property,  the 
not  take  ibe  aaooat  that  it 
pndaee,  "if  ftoal  or  lold  of  in 
I  partiae«,iatbcGOiinaafanertinany 
l-TtBS,  but  waA  m  it  Biay  yiod,  vidi  a 
■■■pect  at  advantage  lo  ilic  pmefaaam.  if 
twi^l  into  tb*  Binket  at  the  procst  bw- 
mm,  and  tboefive  the  prppeity  ii  cw* 
aaami  vraA  bdow  in  real  vahie.. 

The  sAit  boat,  IfUza,  in  rrwntipg  m 
I  liih  BBtbaiv  <B  Ptiday  ni^it,  abont 
twtke  a'dock  (having  taken  the  Ka^,  das- 
gmm  lader,  est  cf  the  harho(tr>,  was  up«et 
bf  a  hamj  lea,  and  a  penaa,  wboae  xoene 
••  cbAomiimI  it  Joae{£  Jmvwb,  vfao  fat 
hiMB  yean  adcd  af  a  piiat  at 
1  MJartmatdy  flwwrped  ;  he  kas 
VA  a  diitaraoiile  widow  to  depliite  his  1am. 


Three  other  persons  who  were  in  tlic  t 
were  «aved  by  the  Lmdablc  intrepidity . 
two  of  the  Kewhaven  iishermen,  whose  co 
duet  on  the  occaaon  is  tnudi  to  bcapplau 
ed. 

Tlie  newipapers  report,  almoit  every  fa 
of  die  year,  instancej  of  pcir,   apple, 
pliun  Uee»  exhibiting  «cco(id  bloMoma,  . 

ascribe  the    phenomena    to  extnuMtliii 

mildneM  in  the  air ; — but  this  mfereneeT 
says  an  experienced  gardener,  is  crroneoua. 
Were  the  weadier  the  caus.?,  the  ItliisomiDg 
would  be  generaL    T! .  .■  csm^ 

arise  from  unhealttiinek.71 

DomfxtiiaUd  SeaL^n.  gcjuitmau  in  (he 
ncigbbourliuod  of  Burntisland  baa  cam< 
plciely  succeeded  in  tuning  one  of  these 
animals  lu  singuLuiua  daily  continue 
to  attract  the  curiosity  of  ftrangen.  It  ap- 
pean  to  poMesa  all  the  sagacity  of  the  dc 
lives  in  at  master's  bouse,  and  cau  fitnn  I 
hand.  He  usually  takes  it  with  him  in  hif ' 
fishing  excursions,  upon  which  occasion  it 
affords  no  small  entertainment.  When 
thrown  into  the  water,  it  will  fijQow  for 
miles  the  track  of  the  boat ;  and  aldjongh 
thruit  back  by  the  oax«,  it  never  rcUnqinriis 
ic*  purpoK.  Indeed,  it  struggla  ae  hard 
to  regain  its  seat,  that  obe  wimU  hmginf 
its  fbndceu  for  its  master  bid  entirely  over- 
come  the  natural  prcdilecddo  fi)r  its  native 
^a^ent. 

<>n  the  1 1th  instant,  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  John  Baicd,  having  obtained  a  tDr. 
commcadaidon  fma  the  minister  of  Rut'  ^ 
well,  was  adtninfd  into  the  Infirmary  . 
Dutivfiies.  This  Hibernian,  whoie  pcni 
rioos  habits  probably  led  htm  u>  deny  hit 
sdf  the  Gonmien  iwcfiaaries  of  ble,  and  i 
WIS  already  beyead  die  power  of  medicL 
died  on  die  ISdi,  appatoidy  dw  vidkn  m 
destitutioa  and  diaease.  When  admitted 
into  the  bospdal.  Us  amanaoe  beipdke  the 
SreatcstmiKTy;  and  whcaiatamgaiedakto 
bis  mcaiiB,  he  declared  that  he  BmI  not  a 
fartfaiB^  in  the  worid.  Uksboaodi 
ingi  wanted  the  icet,  snd  tbedeocaB 
litetaBy  walked  baielbM  dmiBg  «be  .^_ 
weather  we  cxperienecd  in  die  early  pat  i 
Deeember.  A  few  days  afW  he  ^ad*  i ' 
boosekecper  of  the  lafinxtary  edbcd  Ipi 
bis  old  dothes  to  a  woBna  for  dW  O"^ 
•lanofds.  Tbcintcadfaigpitfcbascr, 
ever,  dediBed  gmvg  so  Bndi;  and  it 
vhile  cBAeavcutiag  i»  adjust  this 
that  it  fflt.ytmed  to  ber  to  ""irr  . 
pocfcett  vl  dM  dfccaifd.  whsa,  to  \m 
■maa  aBtpasc,  sfae  foond  tfw 
fommit  ia  baak  notes,  endbSy 
in  aa  ofsBiiK,  ia  tbe  ftm  af  a  i 
diefaa^ar&WMStcM!  We  bdKVe'tbe 
fanaie  beaker  wis  Ifl^g  K|p«t  that 
not  take  ibe  hwinttw 

af  aanin^. 
Ae  time  af~ 

beeaostoBl 
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of  Mt  Tclferf,  the  cngineGT,  »re  now 
brought  to  a  cqdcIuuod.  The  extenfion  of 
the  pier  at  the  entrance  (tarn  Lochfine,  to- 
gtrher  with  tlie  convenietice  of  a  light  dur- 
ing tlic  night,  wiU  atfbtd  great  advantogec ; 
aiid  we  are  infurmed,  tiutt  as  aooa  as  the 
weather  Will  permit  in  the  ensuing  season, 
(he  entrance  to  the  harbour  will  be  deepen- 
ed, lo  admit  of  vesseb  entering  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  The  facility  and  bofetv  with 
which  vcuela  can  row  para  through  this 
canal,  since  the  lock-gates  Kiirc  renewed, 
and  nunicTuus  acute  rucky  bends  cut  off, 
will  occasion  a  great  saving  of  time  and  ex- 
pence,  and  entirely  exclude  the  necessity  of 
gcnng  Toiuul  tlse  Mull  of  Kintyre.  We 
may  add,  when  tliat  great  national  work, 
the  Caledonian  C^uial,  h  navigable,  a  regu- 
lar communication  may  be  cstabli&ued 
through  both  canak,  by  means  of  steam 
packetji  or  otherwise,  i>o  bj>  to  aAbrd  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  conveyance  for  goods  or 
pntngers  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  Uie 
Highlands. 

On  Saturday  night,  about  sis  o'clock,  a 

fire  broke  out  in  the  lower  iiat  of  a  large 

aement  on   the  east  side  of  Anderson's 

!Iose,  middle  of  the   West   Bow.      Thi& 

:  is  a  thoroughfare,  by  stairs,  from  Uic 

Vest  Bow  to  tiie  Cowgatc-head,  and  b  very 

{arrow.  1  he  engines  were  with  great  dif- 
culty  brought  to  tlie  place,  and  by  nine 
b'dock  the  lire  was  got  under,  after  dcstroy- 
Dg  the  two  under  tlats.  Great  praise  is  due 
I  diose  who  had  the  direction  of  the  cn- 
nes,  as  by  their  exertions  iltc  upptr  part 
the  land  was  saved-  At  the  beginning 
Uie  fire  great  apprehentiions  were  eiiter- 
[taincd  for  two  or  three  children,  but  they 
|Vere  happily  relieved  from  danger  without 
tticing  hurt.  I'he  lire,  it  is  suid,  was  occa- 
Ltooncd  by  a  chimney  taking  lire.  The  two 
I'fiats  were  inhabited  by  a  number  of  poor 
llkinilies,  who  havi.-  lust  all  their  furniture, 
[Slid  none  of  them  arc  ioiaured.  The  miigis- 
atcs,  constables,  police,  &.c,  attended,  as 
Uid  also  a  party  of  the  9i3th  regiment  from 
(the  caatle.  The  engines  tliat  attended  be- 
^.leagcd  lo  the  Sun,  Friendly,  and  Caledonian 
instuancc  Companies. — There  are  ten  poor 
[Ikmilies  burnt  out  in  the  two  Hats,  mast  of 
t^frhom  have  lost  their  all.  A  subscription 
■ri*  on  thiti  account  begun,  aud  donations 
^Will  be  received  by  Alev.  Johnstone,  West 
ow.  It  is  proposed,  if  more  money  is  re- 
[ceivcd  than  will  be  required,  that  the  sur- 

BllU  be  turned  over  to  die  Society  for  Re- 
ef of  the  Destitute  Sick,  whose  fimdt  arc 
St  now  in  a  very  bad  stole. 
Anotlur  Sfiipu<rci:k.^^/tberilccu,  Die.  20. 
s^-Yesterday  morning,  with  nearly  a  calm, 
|«nd  a  noise  so  dreadful  as  to  resemble  tlic 
T  rolling  of  tlmnder,  tlic  sea  run  mountains 
i  bigb,  portending  an  easterly  gale,  whidi 
Leommenccd  violently  towards  noon,  when  a 
[brig  waa  observed  standing  for  the  harbour. 
fThe  most  painful  anxiety  was  naturally  tx- 
t/Citcd  for  tijc  safety  of  the  hapless  vessel, 


now  surrounded  with  AeniM^- 
brenkcan,  through  which,  however,  file 
steered  so  steadily  for  a  considerable  time, 
as  to  give  hopes  of  her  safoly  gsittiflg  the 
port.  But,  alas !  when  witiiin  nearly  • 
cftble  length  of  the  pier,  a  heavy  sea  ttrvick 
the  starboard  qtiarter,  and  the  fresh  in  tite 
river  and  ebb  ride  acting  at  the  same  time 
on  the  vessel,  she  broad i«d  to  ;  waa  ovn- 
whclmedbythc  succeeding  wave,and  ingulf- 
ed, with  aU  on  board,  in  the  ra^ng  sea,  lo 
the  inexpressible  anguish  of  tliousandii,  who 
witnessed  the  Iteart-rending  scene.  Fbxd 
part  of  the  wreck,  which  was  soon  after  ctft 
ashore,  the  unfortunate  vessel  proved  to  be 
die  Gleaner,  John  Cadciihcad,  of  and  for 
this  place,  from  ShidiU,  cool-lodcn.  The 
crew  consisted  of  five  jiersons,  two  or  tfaitc 
«f  whom  have  left  families,  who,  in  this 
trying  and  atflictive  period,  we  tnut,  will 
share  tlie  public  benevolence,  so  eroinentlj 
conspicuous  on  all  occasions  of  diatresb 

(!)d  Wednesday  the  1 7  th  of  December 
current,  tlie  body  of  a  man,  a  stranger,  was 
found  in  tlie  loch  at  Uaioing,  adjoining  Sel- 
kirk, and  I'rom  its  appearance,  it  is  likely 
it  had  been  in  tlie  water  ior  some  days.  It 
was  decently  interred  iu  the  t^urch-yaid. 
For  the  inionnation  of  his  relations,  and 
others  who  may  feel  anxiety  about  liiai,  tlje 
following  description  of  Lis  peison  is  given  i 
— He  appeared  to  be  about  forty  yean  of 
age,  live  feet  ten  inches  high,  of  a  bUck 
complexion,  and  black  bushy  hair,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  brown  (x>at,  stripped  waistcoat, 
stripped  brown  pantaloons,  frilled  shirt, 
and  had  a  yellowish  silk  napkin,  eight- 
pence  of  copper  in  his  pockets,  but  without 
any  neckcloth,  hat,  shoes,  oi  stockings,  and 
hud  the  appearance  of  o  rnetidicsDt. 

His  (irace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  con- 
sidcralion  of  die  bad  harvest  of  1816,  has 
granted  a  deduction  of  rent  to  his  teaants 
in  Ayrshire  of  from  20  to  10  per  cenL  ac- 
cording to  cinmmstanccs. 

A  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  lately  met 
his  dcatli  ill  a  singular  nuuuicr,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.  He  was  a<. 
musing  himself  in  a  stubble  held,  widi  KXne 
of  his  companions,  by  attempting  to  walk 
upon  his  hands  and  head,  when  one  of  the 
shaws  of  tlie  wheat  stubble  passing  up  his 
nostril,  entered  tlie  braiu  ;  and  caused  his 
death  a  few  hours  ol^erwards. 

AUrdcoi,  Dec.  27. — Firr.—Oti  Christ- 
mas  day,  just  as  tlie  communion  icrvice  had 
begun,  one  of  die  most  alanning  fires  took 
place  in  St  Andrews  Chapd,  Ruig  Street, 
which  we  have  almost  ever  seen.  At  one 
time,  we  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  but 
lltat  tlus  beautiful  building  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  be  a  pile  of  ruins.  As 
far  OS  we  cun  learn,  tlie  tire  was  occasioned 
by  Uie  overheating  of  the  i>tOves,  the  ilues  of 
wliich  liaving  got  rtd,  couiuumtcaCed  with 
tlic  outer  casemg,  and  from  thence  to  die 
pipes  wldch  pitss  under  tJic  oigan  gallery 
for  the  henting  of  the  chapd.    On  the  first 


alarm,  the  congregation  retired  in  a  very 
orderly  manner,  without  any  accident ;  but, 
by  ilie  time  the  lire  engines  were  brought, 
the  flanies  hod  buret  out  from  tuider  the 
ojvan  pktfbnn,  and  a«cended  mote  than 
liBU  the  height  of  the  instruraenL  It  is  ini- 
possible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  con- 
({regfttion,  driven  in  an  ia&tant  from  the 
most  sublime  part  of  our  service  to  God,  nor 
of  the  immense  crowd  of  people  who  bad 
assembled  in  the  street.  Well  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  building, 
they  had  not  the  sinaliest  hope  of  its  being 
nved^  However,  by  the  very  great  exer- 
doiu  of  tliose  «bo  had  the  charge  of  the 
fire  engines,  and  of  the  incalcukble  multi. 
tude  that  formed  lines  for  the  conveying  of 
water  troro  the  various  fire  cocks  and  welU 
in  the  neighbouthixxl,  and  even  from  the 
harbour,  the  barraok-yard,  and  the  fartlier 
extremity  of  North  Street,  very  fortunate- 
ly the  tire  was  checked,  and,  by  [lerscver- 
ance  and  the  most  judicious  nianngemcnt 
of  the  water,  it  was  uldmately  subdued, 
vithout  extending  farther  tlian  the  gallery. 


Three  other  persons  who  were  in  tlie  bcwt, 
were  saved  by  iJie  laudable  intrepidity  of 
two  of  the  Newhaven  Hshemicn,  whose  con- 
duct oD  the  occation  a  mucli  to  be  applaud- 
ed. 

The  newspapers  report,  almost  every  fall 
of  the  year,  instance*  of  jwar,  apple,  or 
plum  trees  exhibiting  second  blossoms,  ami 
ascribe  tlie  phenomena  to  extraordinary 
mildnets  in  the  air;— but  tliis  inference, 
says  an  experienced  gardener,  is  erroneous. 
Were  tlie  weather  the  cause,  the  blossoming 
would  be  general.  The  particular  cases 
arise  from  tmlicalthiness  in  the  tree. 

Domtntkalal  Sail. — A  gentlonan  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buroiisland  has  eom- 
pletely  succeeded  in  timing  one  of  these 
animttlfi.  Its  singularities  daily  continue 
to  attract  the  curiositj-  of  strangers.  It  ap- 
pears to  possess  all  tlie  sagacity  of  tlie  dog, 
lives  in  its  master's  house,  and  eats  from  his 
hand.  He  usually  takes  it  with  him  in  Ids 
fishing  excursions,  upon  which  occasion  it 
affords  no  small  entertainment  When 
tlirown  into  tlie  water,  it  will  follow   for 


in  which  it  originally  began.     The  damage     mdes  the  track  of  tlie  boat ;  and  although 
is  but  trifling,  in  comparison   to  what  was     ^'ftist  buck  by  the  oars,  it  never  relinquishes 


apprehended,  and,  what  is  very  singular, 
although  the  organ  appears  to  have  been 
simounded  with  fire,  yet  no  part  of  the  in- 
stniment  has  been  touched  by  it,  and  the 
only  injury  it  has  received  was  from  the 
water,  wlitch  was  disdiarged  in  torrente 
ftom  the  engines,  the  pipes  of  which  were 
conveyed  to  tht-  roof. 

City  if  Aberdeen.— ^  A  great  deal  has  been 
published  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  .A  report 
has  been  printed  by  die  trustees  for  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  town,  which  states,  that  tlic 
property  under  tlie  uianageinent  of  the 
tnutees  will  afford  u  yearly  revenue,  suffi- 
deut,  not  otdy  to  pay  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
on  every  debt,  but  aleo  to  leave  a  ainsider- 
able  airplus.  ft  states,  that  the  whole  debts 
amount  to  i,'230,(XK) ;  the  interest  of  which, 
at  5  per  cent.  It  £11,500,  whereas  the  pre- 
sent revenue,  ftu-duiies,  &c.  amount  tu 
£l  2,5*7  :  8  :  S,  leaving  a  surplus  of  ill  047, 
8*.  8d.  besides  the  value  of  the  multures  of 
(he  Town's  Mills,  and  other  subjects.  In 
e*titDBtiag  the  value  of  tliis  property,  tlie 
trustees  did  not  take  tlie  amount  that  it 
would  produce,  "  if  feued  or  sold  off  in 
small  portions,  in  the  course  of  a  great  many 
years,  but  such  as  it  may  yield,  witli  a 
prospect  of  advantage  to  the  purchasers,  if 
brought  Into  the  market  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  tlicrcfore  tlie  property  is  esti- 
mated  much  below  its  real  value.. 

1'hc  pilot  boat,  Kliza,  in  returning  to 
I^eith  baTboar  on  Friday  night,  about 
tvtivo  o'clock  (having  token  the  Katy,  Glas- 
gow tmder,  out  of  the  iiarbour),  was  upset 
by  a  heavy  sea,  and  a  jx-rsoii,  whose  name 
we  understand  is  Joseph  Jamcsuri,  who  for 
nearly  eighteen  years  acted  as  a  pilot  at 
Lcitb,  was  unfortunauly  drowned  ;  he  has 
left  a  di.<u.-oniioluCe  widow  to  deplore  his  loss. 


Its  purpose.  Indeed,  it  struggles  so  hard 
to  regain  its  seat,  that  oiie  would  imagine 
its  fondness  for  its  master  had  entirely  over- 
come  ilie  natural  predilection  for  ite  native 
element. 

ita  the  11  th  instant,  an  Irishman  of  the 
name  of  John  Baird,  having  obt^ned  a  re- 
commendation from  tlje  minister  of  HutJi- 
well,  was  admitted  into  the  Infiniiary  at 
puiiifries.  This  Hibernian,  whose  penu- 
rious habits  probably  led  him  to  deny  him- 
self the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  who 
was  already  beyond  the  power  of  medicine, 
died  on  the  12di,  apparently  the  victim  of 
destitution  and  disease.  When  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  his  appearance  bespoke  the 
greatest  misery;  and  when  interrogated  as  lo 
his  nieans,  he  declared  tliut  lie  had  not  a 
farthing  in  die  world.  His  shoes  and  stock- 
ings wanted  die  feet,  and  the  deceased  had 
literally  walked  barefoot  during  the  severe 
weatlier  we  experienced  in  tlie  early  part  of 
December.  A  few  days  after  he  died,  the 
housekeeper  of  the  Infirmary  offered  to  sell 
his  old  clothes  tt)  a  woman  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  M.  The  intending  purchaser,  how- 
ever, declined  giving  so  mucli ;  and  it  was 
while  endeavouring  to  adjust  this  matter, 
that  it  occurred  to  her  to  examine  tlie 
pockcu  of  the  deceased,  when,  t4>  her  no 
small  surprise,  she  found  ..vviuty^Uircc 
puiiiidi  in  bank  notes,  carefidly  concealed 
in  an  opening,  in  the  form  of  a  pocket,  at 
ttie  back  of  the  woistcoiii !  We  believe  the 
female  broker  will  Inttg  regret  dmt  she  did 
not  take  the  housekeeper  at  her  word. 

Douglas,  23.— On  Sunday  last,  a  curious 
occurrence  tcok  place  in  the  parish  church 

of  Unllaugh,   in  the  I.dc  of  iMan louring 

the  time  of  divine  service,  one  of  the  congre- 
gation discovering  that  a  pipe  of  wine  had 
been  cust  uu  ihore  ut  no  great  dLbtancc,  com- 
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munickted  the  exhilaratitic^  intelligence  to  a 
ndghbour,  who  commiinkated  it  to  a  third, 
UMao  on,  autil  it  became  prcicy  gmenVij 
known ;  whereU{X>n.  iis  if  rT;ii\'c(r  by  one 

sult&neous  impulse.  tl»  '  '  iiinde 

hasty  exit, — hurtcnc'i  'h, — 

)cked  out  the  head  of  llir  y!]>:-.  imi  Triade 
itbundant  jacrifice  to  the  long  absent 
Fttay  gt>d,  «ho  had  in  such  un  auspicious 
hour  bestowed  his  generous  beverage  to 
heighten  t})e  rpiiU  of  their  devotion.  The 
officiating  clergyman  was,  as  «'e  nre  inform)- 
cd,  left  to  fini^  his  service  to  his  clerk,  a 
few  old  women,  and  infant  childrct),  whose 
youth  or  inftrmity  rendered  tlicni  unable  to 
join  the  joyful  throng  assembled  ou  tlie 
beach. 

Crhn.  Ow.—  fury  Court,  Edinburgh,^- 
Dec.  1,5 — Kirk  v,  Cuthrk — This  we  in- 
sert as  the  first  wiion  for  Critn.  Con.  tlwt 
cTcr  can)e  before  a  Scotiiiih  Jury,  on  that 
account  it  created  a  gnod  deal  of  interest. 

Mt  Sand  ford  opened  the  case  as  junior 
counsel  for  tlic  pursuer.  He  stated  that  his 
client,  who  sued  In  Jbrnia  jiaiipn  ijr,  was  a 
privtUc  soldier  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  sta- 
tioned at  Leith  Fort,  and  the  liefLiidcr  w.is 
a  Mr  Wtn  Guthrie,  a  writer  (attorney)  in 
Edinbutgh.  In  the  year  1607.  tlie  pur- 
suer, then  a  private  in  the  Dumfries  mili- 
tia, wu  married  to  a  girl  naiued  l-'llzubeth 
Cairns,  who  bore  to  him  two  children. 
Having  volunteered  into  the  .\riillery,  he 
reiuoved  to  Woolwidu  talking  his  wife  with 
him,  where  they  resided  Loi^cthet  happily 
and  alFectionately  for  «ome  time,  when  he 
was  ordered  on  the  expedition  to  Wol- 
cheren,  and  no  woman  being  permitted  to 
accompany  the  troops,  his  wife  returned 
home  to  her  parents  in  Scotland.  After  the 
return  of  the  troops  froiu  VS'alchcrcn,  the 
pursuer  was  stationed  in  different  places  in 
Rngland  ;  during  which  lime  he  and  his 
wit'e  corresponded  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  and,  in  evidence  of  that,  a  letter 
of  hcr's  had  been  produced,  vvrittcn  in  tiic 
vear  Ifil*.  when  the  pursuer  expected  to 
have  been  sent  on  foreign  service,  and  which 
was  couchetl  in  the  most  affectionate  terms. 
In  iJie  beginning  of  the  ye«j  1S16,  the  pur- 
suer W!us  ordered  to  ScoUund,  where  he  found 
hu  wife  in  tlie  service  of  the  defender ;  but 
be  soon  also  found  tliat  her  aficctions  were 
totally  alienated  from  him.  In  a  short  time, 
from  the  information  he  received,  he  had  no 
doubt  tliat  a  criiiiitial  intercourse  subsisted 
between  her  and  the  defender.  She  was  in 
the  practice  of  dining  at  the  same  table,  and 
accompanying  iiiiii  to  the  Theatre,  things 
incompatible  with  the  distance  which  ought 
to  be  observed  between  a  master  and  ser- 
vant ;  nay,  he  had  been  seen  to  dine  with 
her  in  her  bed-chamber  ;  and  upon  one  oc- 
casion littd  been  seen  lying  in  her  own  btd — 
Upon  anollicr  occasion,  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room was  fomid  in  the  morning  l(>d(ed  ; 
and  Upon  beini^  opened  shortly  afterwords, 
ihe  pursuer's  wife  was  observed  to  come  out 
thinly  dreaed ;  and  evidence  would  be  litid 


before  the  jtiry  to  give  every  nasm  to  va- 
peer  that  she,  in  the  lattei  end  of  the  jnhi 
IBId,  hod  borne  a  child,  flcre  was  n  b- 
jury  committed  by  the  defender,  who  wn 
perfectly  aware  that  this  woman  was  the 
wife  of  tlie  pursuer.  But  not  satisfied  with 
thus  severely  hurling  him  in  the  niccu  feel- 
ings, he  added  another  injury ;  tlic  pur- 
suer's wife  having  been  denied  to  him,  he 
went  one  day  to  the  defendant's  house  lo 
deinand  access  to  her,  when  the  dcfendint 
came  out,  and,  after  knocking  him  dowfl 
stairs,  added  still  a  third  injury,  by  writ- 
ing a  most  false  and  caliunniou&  letter  to  the 
pursuer's  commanding  officer.  !t  was  fcr 
these  injuries  tliat  tlie  pumier  now  asked 
reparation  at  the  hands  of  a  jury  of  hit 
country.  The  issues  sent  by  the  Court  rf 
Stssion  to  be  tried  by  the  jury  were  three  :— 
Isi,  Whether  in  the  course  of  the  years  191*. 
I  j,  16,  and  part  of  17,  d:c  dci«ider  did  »■ 
(luce  and  maintaio  an  adulterous  connection, 
find  cotnmil  .idultery  with  the  ptirsuer'swifcj 
8d,  Whetlter  the  defender,  being  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  pursuer  was  the  hus- 
band pf  Kli^abeth  Cairns,  did  violently  ai- 
sault  and  beat  him,  and  deny  him  access  to 
his  said  wife,  then  living  in  adultery  with 
the  defender ;  and  3d,  Whether  the  defender 
did  write  the  letter  to  the  piuwier's  com- 
manding ofHcer. 

The  counsel  for  the  pursuer  now  proceed- 
ed to  call,  1st,  witnesses  to  prove  ilic  mar- 
riage ;  iidly,  that  the  parties  lived  happily 
logett>cr ;  3dly,  that  the  pursuer  was  a 
steady,  sober,  peaceable,  and  iiioflensive 
man.  One  of  the  most  material  witnesses 
for  the  prosicution  was  the  brother  of  the 
defender  himself.  He  gave  evidence  to  the 
defender  being  seen  lying  in  Mrs  Kirk's 
bed,  in  which  he  was  corroborated  by  the 
defender's  apprentice ;  and  he  also  gave 
evidence  to  the  pursuer's  wife  having  been 
found  early  one  morning  in  the  defender's 
bed-room,  with  the  door  locked,  the  defend-  ' 
er  being  in  his  morning  gown.  A  number 
of  otiicr  witnesses,  some  of  them  female*, 
who  bod  resided  in  the  defender's  house, 
were  called  to  prove  that  an  improper  con- 
nection subsisted  bcewccn  him  and  the  pur- 
suer's wire,  which  closed  the  case  for  the 
prosecution. 

Mr  Jeft'rey,with  his  usual  flow  of  eloquence 
and  ingenuity,  stated  the  cast  for  the  defend- 
er, and  commented  upon  the  evidence  which 
had  been  laid.  Mr  Jeffrey  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  jury  the  impropriety  of  the 
conduct  of  the  pursuer  in  leaving  ni»  wife 
four  or  five  years  unprotected,  with  a  fa- 
inily  of  two  children  x  and  if  she  had  gone 
astray,  he  wag  solely  tlie  cause  of  it  He 
contended,  however,  that  the  evidence  was 
entirely  cirnunsl«ntia],  and  of  the  worst 
kind;  there  was  no  proof  of  the  adultery 
having  been  committed.  He  proceeded  tb 
Cull  the  defender's  witnesses. 

These  consisted  chiefly  of  the  mother  and 
sisters  of  tlie  pursuer's  wile,  who  swore 
(hat  the  pursuer  had  behaved  badly  to  hrf 
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brc  he  lefl  Scotland ;  nnd  that  since  lua 

irn  he  had  d)reat«ned  the  life  of  the  d£' 

]er.     An  attempt  was  also  made  to  prove 

the  defender  did  cot  know  that  the 

sucr's  wiic  was  a  niaiiied  woman. 

Ir  J.  P.  Grant,  M.  P.  senior  counsel  for 

pur&uer,  replied  to  the  argumenu  of 


40S 


I'clock  atnighL,  tlie  Lord  Chief 

ii,  (Haron  Adam)  proceeded  to 

up.      Hi*  l.ordthip  wcut  over  the  evi' 

ice  at  very  considerable  length. 

"The  Jury  retired  out  of  court  for  about 

ity  minutes,  and  returned  with  a  ver- 

:  for  the  pursuer. — Daruages  £30.     The 

~  lasted  15  hours. 


The  interest  created  by  the  genenl  do- 
site  ibr  a  reform  in  the  constttution  of  the 
Royal  Burghs,  that  m  suddenly  dispUyed 
itself  throughout  Scodand,  siill  continues 
to  be  manifested  by  the  meeting*  of  the 
burgeEse&i  and  of  the  various  corporadoo* 
of  Qie  most  populous  cities.  The  lemlu- 
tions  of  these  nieetinj^s,  which  are  m  con- 
stant course  of  publication  in  tlie  newt- 
papers,  particularly  when  no  indignant  feel- 
ingi  are  aroused  by  the  refusal  of  tlie  M»- 
gistrates  to  join  in  the  wishes  of  the  brethren, 
describe  the  evilii  of  the  present  system  with 
diat  temper  and  good  sense  which  so  cha- 
racteriaeA  the  mass  of  the  populadon  of 
Scotland. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— J«n.  9,  1818. 


VugBr.-^thK  demand  for  this  article,  which  had  been  dull  and  limited,  became,  to- 

the  close  of  last  month  and  the  beginning  ot  this,  more  lively  and  extensive.     Con- 

'  le  sales  were  ettkHed,  and  at  advanced  price*.     The  holders  anticipate  a  still  farther 

The  demand  for  refined  has  been  considerable,  and  the  refiners  expect  suU  higher 

for  the  spring  exports.     The  import  of  Sugar  into  London  last  year  was  10,000 

fewer  than   the  former  years,   while  the  stock  on  hand  exceeds  tlie  corresponding 

'  of  lost  year  by  3000  casks.     This  stock  is  completely  exhausted  in  the  hands  of  the 

>ncr9  in  Glasgow.     The  quantity  taken  out  of  bond,  for  home  conbinnpt  for  1817,  is 

►407  cwta.  more  than  was  taken  out  for  the  same  purpose  in  181 R.     There  is  a  great 

Obability  of  this  article  bearing  a  higher  price  than  at  present.     The  internal  consumpt 

\\\Ai  article,  from  the  general  revival  of  trade  in  18IB,  will  certainly  exceed  what  it  did 

'  1H17,  while  the  late  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  West  Indtet,  which  has  occasioned  such 

Pftstation  in  some  islands,  and  mnteriol  loss  in  all,  will   certainly  decrease  the  quanti- 

■mcicipatcd  to  be   brought  to  market.     The  additional  duty  of  3s.   per  cwt.   took 

on  the  5th,  previous  to  which,  and  in  one  day,  from  %  to  i^!K)0.()00  for  duties  was 

kid  in  London,  in  order  to  escape  the  advance.     This  is  a  striking  proof  of  our  commer- 

strcngth,  and  the   imaifnse  value  to  tills   country  of  our  West  India  colonies.— 

R.     This  article  is  greatly  declined   in   price.     The  spirit  of  speculation  which  raised 

is  completely  laid  to  sleep,  and  the  report  of  its  introduction  into  France  for  tlie  use  of 

army,  which  occasioned   the  rise,  appears  to  have  been  without  foundation.     The 

jtity  taken  out  of  bond  for  home  consumption,  at  die  ports  in  the  Clyde,  is  nearly 

>OyO  gallons  more  in  18 1 7  than  the  previous  year.     Scarcely  any  advance  in  price  can 

ke  place  for  some  time,  as  there  appears  no  opening  for  export;  and  the  price  of  Whisky, 

I  low  and  on  the  decline,  acts  cs  a  great  drawback  to  the  consumption  of  Rum,  and 

nsequently  any  advance  in  price..^-rt/o/u**r»  continue  in  good  demand.     The  imports 

Ram  for  1S17  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  1816.  The  stock  is  decreased. — Cajfre,    The 

aand  fur  Cofiee  has  been  considerable,  and  at  tlie  advanced  rates.     Foreign  chiefly  is 

ii^bt  after.     Hlajit  India  is  but  little  sought  after.     The  imports  for  1817  were  much 

same  as  in  1816.     The  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1818  is  considerably  de- 

L — ColloH.     This  article  continues  in  demand,  and  at  steady  prices.    At  Liverpool, 

one  day,  the  sales  amounted  to  l4-,()00  bags,  and  though  the  supplies  have  been  since 

Dnsidcnible,  the  prices  are  fully  maintained.     Tlie  importations  ot  last  year  greatly  ex- 

'  the  former.     Into  the  Clyde  it  amounted  to  7370  packages,  while  the  stock  was 

Bucb  less  on  the  1st  January  1818  than  on  the  1st  .lanuary  1817.     The  increased  cot)- 

this  paft  exceeded  7000  packages,  and  when  the  aiinwd  accounts  are  niade  up,. ' 

■pgopnnion  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  ever)' other  manufactiu-ing  district  of  the 

\.     A  pradigious  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  importations  from  the  East  Indies*. 

-Frafi  Pnrvuwni  remain  stationary  in  price,  with   the  exception  €>f  Butter,  which  is 

Mber  oo  the  decline  from  an  extensive  supply.     The  holders,  however,  anticipate  higbci 

ices.— C'tfTw.     Tlie  markets,  of  almost  every  description,  have  rather  been  on  the  dc- 

-Rirr,  only  in  the  London  markets,  appears  to  be  in  demand  at  advanced  rates. — 

rulkux'o.     Hut  little  bunness  has  been  done  in  this  article.     The  purchasers  are  almost 

(hoUy  for  the  home  supply Oil.     There  is  little  attention  piid  to  the  prices  of  fJreen- 

Kod  oil.  Spermaceti  continues  scarce.  The  holders  anticipate  higher  prices  for  all  kinds. 
Dft^l*.  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  market  indicates  improvement  in  this  article.— 
ft'atai  ttt'TOr     There  is  Ixttle  doing  in  Tar,  Pitch,  or  Rm'in.     Spi'il'  are  witliout  varin* 

'    .It  the  London  market  of  1600  barrels  of  7'  '  

I'hc  denian*!  for  Ilnup  has  been  e.xtensivt. 
.  uuuesimjuod  request.— /'rttiJ.     Considi;rablL -  ,     ,..i  .: 


Rtghler.—Comn 

«d  in  th«  London  market  The  importation  of  Apples  from  tfae  United  Stetea  into  the 
pott  of  Liverpool  and  into  the  Cljrdc,  have  been  frequent,  ami  in  quantity  very  grew. 
Thi*  in  some  measure  replaced  the  want  felt  from  the  total  failme  of  that  crop  in  thij 
cotintry.  Brandy  and  HiAlandt.  The  lattery  has  declined  in  price.  The  former  con- 
tinutt  TCiy  hi|{h,  without  an  immediate  proupcct  of  anj  considerable  redviciion,  from  the 
greftt  scarcity  of  the  article.     The  price  is  rather  on  the  decline  from   the  relinquitbtd 

Senutnd,  arising  from  the  excessive  price Flar  Seed.  This  arucle  is  in  i''  ' — \she« 

»r«  steady  in  price,  but  the  demand  is  limited.— In  WotAf  Catll:,  and  in  ■  i  pro- 

ductions from  the  Hgricultiiml  labours  of  this  country,  a  general  iniprown.....  ..oi  tjkm 

place.  Lf'id  and  Iron  M'mc$,  ahnost  abandoned,  are  resuming  their  furnier  actirity. 
The  value  of  land  is  increaved,  and  general  confidence  seems  fast  approaching,  and  settling 
upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation. 

It  is  iniyoseible  to  contemplate  the  present  aspect  of  affaire  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  compare  them  with  the  carresponding  year  that  is  gone,  without  being  deeply  grate. 
iv\  for  the  auspicious  change.  Then  severe  distress,  arising  from  drcumstances  which  no 
hiunan  power  or  wisdom  could  foresee,  control,  or  remove,  overspread  the  land.    The 

'  icMmrces  of  the  country  languished  ;  manufactures  and  agriculture  seemed  euuaOy  de- 
praved and  at  a  stand,  wliile  a  most  unpropitious  season  and  scanty  crop,  adoed  t»  not 
calamities.  The  prospect  is  almost  completely  changed.  The  revenues  of  tlie  slate 
flourish,  and  hold  out  the  cheering  prospect  of  still  greater  prosperity.  The  capital 
pf  the  country  is  ftist  calling  its  industry  into  activity.  Agricultural  interests  ate 
improved  and  improving.  An  abundant  hitrvcst  over  Europe  has  banished  famine 
from  the  land.  In  the  moist  and  higher  districts  of  Scotland,  and  the  nortli  of  England, 
luucli  of  the  harvest  has  no  doubt  been  lost,  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Tins, 
however,  does  not  greatly  affect  the  general  supply,  though  it  is  most  severe  and  distress* 
ing  to  numerous  individuals,  who  have  thus,  two  years  successively,  lust  the  fruits  of  their 
l^Mur-  This  loss,  however,  the  generosity  of  their  countrymen  will  allcviAtc  ;  and,  let  us 
i>ope,  another  seaMin  completely  remove.     Peace  and  harmony  reign  among  the  nations 

i  «f  the  civilised  world  widi  which  we  are  connected.  Their  redprocol  wanu  will  caO  forth 
the  energies  of  industry.  The  Cotton  inanufaclurea  of  the  United  States  and  Continental 
Europe  have  sunk  before  our  own,  and  left  us  tmdisputed  masters  of  diis  lucrative  biaocb 
c(  trade.    The  general  exports  of  this  kingdom  during  last  year  will  be  found  great)j  to 

'  exceed  in  quantity  most,  if  not  all,  those  of  every  preceding  year.    Manufactures  S — '^ 
and  increase:  work  is  abundant,  and  all  hands  employed.     The  wages  in  some  bi 
are  in  comparison  to  the  still  high  price  of  some  necessaries  of  life,  ss  yet  but  low,  1 
pittcb  inci«ised ;  while  in  most  others  these  are  not  only  good,  but  liberal.     New  openings ) 

I  ctiU  disdose  themselves  to  British  skill  and  industry.     I'hc  immense  shores  of  Hindostan.  ^ 
and  the  numerous  fertile  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  open  a  wide  field  for  our  CApital  I 
and  enterprise.     A  new  era  is  commenced  in  trade.     Instead  uf  these  fertile  r^ons>  al' 
formerly,  draining  Kurope  of  the  precious  metals,  their  raw  materials  are  returned  to  theJri 
hands  Willi  elegance  that  astonishes  while  it  excites  their  wants,  and  draws  forth  all  tJicir 
productions  in  exchange.     All  South  America,  Loyal  or  Revolted,  now,  and  likely  to  be, 
under  a  more  liberal  sryiteni  than  the  policy  of  die  mother  cotutry  formerly  allowed,  opens 
a  vast  field  for  BriUsh  capital,  productions,  and  skill.     Lastly,  we  anticipate,  and  at  no^ 
distant  day,  a  vast  and  beneficial  trade  opened  up  with  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Atiica>| 
and  both  shores  of  the  lied  Sea.     The  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  Spain, 
which  must  soon  also  be  adopted  b)'  Portugal,  cuts  off  coinpl^ely  the  rising  prosperity  i 
tlic  cultivation  of  the  insular  ^lossessions  of  the  (brnier  ptiwer  in  tlie  New  Wodd,  and  diua  ] 
leaves  our  valuable  West  India  Colonies  tlie  clear  and  decided  preponderance  in  what  is, 
properly  speaking,  called  "  Colonial  Produce,"  now  articles  of  absolute  necessity  to  llw' 
nations  of  Europe.     Such  arc  die  cheering  pn«pecte  with  which  tlie  year  1818  opens  up- 
on diis  great  empire. 
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Omtu  efSK^ange,  Jan.  ff. Ancwwrdam,  37  :  6  B.  2  IT.  Antwerp,  It :  12.  E^x." 

B«mbuiRh,  34 :  ff :  fj.  l/.  Paris,  titGO.  i  U.  Bourdeaux,  24 1 60.  Frankfort,  oa 
Maine, !  W  Ex.  Madrid,  38i  effect  Cjidiz,  38  erect.  Gibraltor.  33.  Leghorn.  49i. 
Genoa.  47,  Malta,  49^.  Kaploi,  43|.  Palertno,  126g.  mt  os.  LUbon,  58.  Rio  J«a«iro« 
«j>.     Dublin,  8  per  cent.    Cork,  84-    Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Uolland,  2. 

Prieet  cf  Gold  mtd  Siher,  per  oz. — Portugal  gold,  in  coin,   £4:0:6-     Foreign  golds 
ia boa,  £iiOi6.    New  doubIooi>«.  £4  :. 0  :  0.     K«w  doUars,  ^  S^d.    SUvct,  in  Uttf 
,  te  Sid.     New  Loiu$,  each,  i''0  ;  0 :  0. 
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F",Dl' enrt  v«Ty  flnf.    .    . 
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Powder  Una, 

Single  ilitlo. 

Small  LuinlQ        .        • 

liwe  <llMo, 

Cnuhed  Lumpii,    .        • 
JOLASSE.S,  BritbtV,    *WU 
<XyFFMC.  Juiuiea  -    cwu 

Old.  cood,  and  floe  onl. 

na,  Mwi,  and  fine  mid. 
DBta^  Trlaae  and  very  ord. 
^'VMVlDaA  flit  flae  ord. 
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umk, 
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BRISTLES, 

Pecenburgh  Finte,     ent. 
ASUEli),  Helen.  PeuU    > 
Hotitreal  ditto,       , 

Po^       .       . 
OIL,  WliaJe,       .       .  tun. 

Cod, 
Tobacco,  virgin.  Ine,  Ib. 
Middling,        .       .       . 
latelcir, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Gcorg. 
Sea  I*U»l,  flne.       , 
Good,     ,       , 
Mliidiini, 
Dmaenn  and  BerWea. 
Wast  India. 
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AxFHAB£TiCAi,  LisTof  Ehglub  Bamkauftcies,  annotmcrf  between  IsttadSlR 
December  I6I7.  extracted  from  the  London  Gazetteu 


fAiium-orth.  R.  &  W.  Oavls,  BoihoU,  nearBur?. 

Lonctthlrc.  whiuten 
1  AldhUQ.  Vf.  Great  Totham,  Kiaex,  miller 
Ainold,  O.  A  N-  BnUn\,  vellum  mauufvcturcn 
I  Sailey.  G.  Pmhute,  ViiUt,  rarchziient  maker 
f  Banfleid,  E.  St.  PhLUi>,andJacofajGk>uoeitenhire. 

'  Auth,  W.  Eihler.  riothcf 
I  vakei,  J.  1..  and  G.  Lacda,  Votk,  meiehaat* 
Sruoe,  A.  J.  Browo,  and  G.  Scott,  LoodoD,  array 
duthien 
I  Coheu,  E.  II.  firighton,  achootmister 
CollycT,  R.  Chtlteuham,  portor  deakf 
I  CUiK.  J-  Montrmt,  North  America 
I.Scaum,  W.  Bennoiutwy,  baker 
1  DenluiD,  F.  )un.  King  Street,  CavBit  Gardoi, 

mllliDcr 
IlJodman.  H.  Thaniham,  Norfolk,  shupkeaiier 
UJuaweU,  J,  W)nch<»ter,  bulctwr 
Ipavitt,  J.  Weill,  Somerset,  caitDiiUtaaket 
LXiliot.  J.  Southaiupluti,  currier 
iElUot,  It.  juu.  Ilmmiiter,  8omen«t.  baker 
rSUU,  J.  A.  Gicat  Yannouth,  vintner 
I  £Ui«on,  iC-  Tortwck,  flour  dealei 
I' Elliot,  J.  Briftoi,  coal-tactur 
ICtencli,  S.  Mrrriot,  Somenat,  miiUir 
('f  mbtuim,  i-.  Frodsliam,  Chahire,  draper 
[Fultitt.  W.  WoikMip,  butcher 
toil  belt,  W.  Bath,  broker 
ICrcenunith,  J.  Cark,  Cartmel,  dndeburuer 
[Gibkoii,  T.  Stratford,  Dear  Mandiciter,  pork-dealer 
andcy,  J.  Homncy  Lane,  MiddlcMX,  uru^^giat 
navwuud,  J.  Cbcluniuun,  giucer 
lolt.  It.  Lymmc,  Cheshire,  drapo 
I'lianl)',  H.  Mancheater,  <tone  maion 
I  Sughen,  I*.  Sprati  Sladc,  SCaOirdahirc,  innkecptir 
(•Hitciwo.  WiUiani,  Si  Peter'i  Hill,  wlulcboue  niur- 
clvant 

naell,  J.  H.  Soutli  Shiddi,  •hipowner 
lackMm,  J,  B.  Liverpool,  ooopcr 
Tirk,  S.  Lecda,  alehocuc-keepcr 
lirkmaii,  E.  Portiaiiouth,  milliner 
lirkby,  J.  Leedi,  meiehant 
^J(jidlirooke.  J.  Draycou,  Warwickahirc,  fanner 
gbom,  J.  Manchester,  merchant 


Lawraooe,  D-  Chard,  Sorasnet,  Unan-dnfcT 

Uoyd,  T.  H.  Croydon,  clothier 

Lknd,  T.  Hem-tieath,  SlaBbrd,  «i«aiar 

Uartin,  P<  Oxford  Street,  bookaeller 

Manhall.  J.  ClocUwatoo.  Vorkahite.  dothitr 

Maimi,  I'.  NcwmUl,  Derby,  thopfceeper 

Needham,  E,  !?t  Mary  Axe,  merefaant 

Payaat,  C.  Msoclioter,  Auetionuer 

payee,    W.   Vork  Street,   Westminater,  dUEse* 

maoMT 
Plielp.  T.  Newtoo  Abbott,  Devon.  Utnikoldcr 
Pollock,  R.  Watling  Street,  merduuU 
Poole,  W.  LeicMter,  hoaler 
Raveoituw.  T.  Liverpuol,  grouer 
Rogen,  J.  Nvwiaod,  Uloueotcrdiirr,  tanntr 
Riuiardbv,  J-  Durham,  joiner 
Secree,  H'.  John  .Street.  Holbom,  money^ecnnia 
Stephetu,  R.  Betmondiey,  tanner 
Stephena,  J-  Bbickfrian  Huud,  brcurer 
Steele,  P.  Bristol,  dni«giit 
Sutton,    R.  Maiopbao   Mick,    Middloes,  liMS- 

draper 
Sborlraaa,  P.  Bristol,  thankeeper 
KhiOiMr,  G.  St  Michoeft  AJley,  Coraliill.  i 

broko- 
Taylor,  R.  Pcntonville,  itase-Biaater 
Thwaytcs,  U.  Upper  Thainca  Street,  paper  mo-  1 

ehant 
Tiaven,  J.,  J.  T.  Rom.  and  H.  Jmu%,  Lover 

Whitley,  Chcahire,  millers 
Tomlinaon,  J.  Fiaukley,  Womeatenbire,  efaapagu 
Wade,  W.  Holland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  baker 
Wale.  T.  Lutterworth,  draper 
Whitbread,  W.  Bath,  coat-merchant 
White,  H.  Wamiiuster,  linen-draper 
White,  H.  Lowdham,  Notts,  blesebex 
Whitmore,  D.  Hunlsflcld,  Chcabln,  oottoo-apiuaEr 
Wiiod,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Wylie,  M.  and  W,  J.  Ricbardion,  Abdiurcii  lane, 

merchoDla 
Williams,  T.  Lcadenhali  Street,  broker 
Wlngfleld,  J.  Long  Lane,  Weat.Smithfleld.  tiMki 
WatHOU.  G.  Hatfield,  %  ark.  butcher 
'VVUiii>,  C.  Bath,  ujiholsurcr 


^Al.Pi<AB£]MCAL  List  of  Scotch  BAXKAUPTClsst  announced  between  the  lit  and 
31bt  December  1817,  extncted  irom  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 
by 


BethuM,    Donald,   merchant   in  Klrkibolr, 
Tongue,  Sutberlandshim 
vdr^ames.  Inker  in  Bridgvnd  of  Perth 
der,  Andrew,  cool-murchant  and  grocer  in  Edin- 
burgh 
latgreaves,  James,  iron-founder  and  carrier  in 
Gu^gow,  formerly  an  individual,  afterwards  the 
lole  partner  of  "niomas  Greener  It  Co.  of  the 
Calnaonlan  Foundry,  Gbugow 
iiwrie,  Andrew,  St  Son,   upholsterer*  in  Edin- 
burgh, OS  a  comitany;  and  Andrew  Lawrie,  one 
of  the  partnen  of  that  company,  as  an  individual 
fiVrquhart,  WiUinm,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
IWiiaqn,  Johb,  cattle-dcoier  iu  GuUdhousc,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark. 

DIVIDENDS, 
u,  Jmnci.  ahiiMiwDer,  .Xrbroath ;  by  the  Dun- 
I  New  Hook 
Itw^,  James,  ic  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow,  and 
Dotbur,  Auehle,  &  Co,  merchants.  Kingston,  Ja- 
maioa;  by  William  Corriek,  aocouniaut,  Glas- 

iJUUen,  O.  ie  W.  fnanufacturers,  Glasgow ;    by 
William  Jeffiroy,  acoouutaot  there,  Gth  Jan. 
IrowD,  Daniel,  late  baker  and  butcha,  Stranraer  i 
by  the  trustee  at  Strmraer 
'  uee,  Arthur,  boiikst  iit  and  atattoBer,  Greenock ; 
by  W  illiam  Scott,  stationer,  Grcenuck 
Bremner,  Gwrge,  mcrchaul,  Wick ;  by  John  Kirk 

there 
,__antyne,  Alexander, lenther-merchant, Glasgow; 
aeeoivd  dividend  at  tliv  olHce  uf  Jumes  Peat,  at  the 
Glai^ow  tan  work 
irown,  William,  sen.  manufacturer.  Paisley;  by 
John  Murdoch,  ailtnn-yarn  mercbaut:  a  finiu 
dividend  prc'inus  to  Jtitti  February 
tCottoT;.  iiij-merchaul,   Edinburgh-,   by 

Wil''  'tvn,  muidiant,  Edinburgh. 

ICampi.'  .lunaker  and  jiweller  iu  Edin- 

burgh i  ny  n  siujiii  Dabyniple,  S.b-t.  NiwliOB 
:>trctt,  Eatnburgh 


Dunlop,  the  deceased  Jiimc!i,  Esq.  of  Gamkiik  f 

by  Archibald  Wallace,  merchant.  Glasgow:  a 

final  dividend 
Farquhar,    Alexander,   merchant  and  fisli-curcr, 

w'ick  ;    Iw  John  Kirk,   Wick,  19th  January 

<■'•■  I     ■   Ijd.  per  pound 

Gi'  >V  Suds,  merdunts.  Glasgow,  ttnd 

(,  .      ;  ,  iV  Co.  mcrcbanti,  Demcram:  by 

UlaL-iiliirsnn   iV   Maclachlan   in    Glasgow,    30tn 

January:  a  third  dividend 
Cilchriil.  James,  late  colton-spinner,  Eaglcsham, 

now  in  Glasgow  t  by  Hubert  Wight,  accountant, 

Edinburgh. 
HutUm,  Oonald  Frascr,  merchant,  Kirkoldy;  by 

Thomas  Honald,  the  trustee 
i,awwm,  Guiiige,  tunnir.  Edinburgh ;    by  Joha^ 

LcHrinuiiili,  nierchitnt  there 
Man,  Robert,  lucrcbont,  Leithi  l>y  Alexander  An- 

dtnoD,  merchant,  South  Bridge  ' 

Munro,  John,  drover  and  cottK-dealer  in  AebDO*] 

cluich:    liy   Robert  MilchcU,   writer  In  Taio.T 

SMi  JanuHry  I 

Mackfllar,  Duncan,  merchant,  Glasgow;  by  ]fa>  • 

pheitoii  and  Maclachbm,  Glsj^w 
M'Dougjill,  John,  latr  iiterchani  in  Perth;  ]}y  Sa»^ 

muel  Clark.  High  strtct,  I'crth 
Unrrtion.   Lewis.  IbU>  tcuiuit,  cattle-dealer,   and 

horse-dealer,  in  Milling:  by  Archibald  Lyell,  at  I 

Easter  Auchyle:  a  second  nividcnd 
M'Forlan,  Robert,  i  Co.  uf  Crn.'cuock,  and  M'Far-  , 

Ian.  Scolt,  de  Co.  of  Newfoundland,  being  one 

concern;  and  Robert  M'Farliu),  principal  partner 

thereof,  iu  on  Individual-,  by   Uugabf  M'Ewco, 

merchant,  Gfccnock 
Oitghterson,  Arthur,  ft  Co.  merchants,  Crcniocki 

by  William  Leltch,  merchant  there 
Souter,  M  re  Janet,   late  ironmonger,   Perth  thy 

Ninian  Hepburn,  mcicluuit  there,  id  February 
Smeal,  John,  bout  and  shuomaker,  Glasgow;  by 

James  BLmU  kathu-nuiichaiit,  Clokfiaw.  iih 

JaauAry 


I 


Kegifter.— Appointments,  Promoiiotis,  S^-c. 


Wilson,  John,  &  l^ion,  mcrcluuits  and  manuCnc- 
tiuCTSj  Dunfonnliiic,  atwlJohn  Wibon  oftViUj- 
•ey,  only  jurviving  itaitucr  of  UuU  tnmnaiiy  i  by 
Band  WeUh,  VV'.S.  i     "    J 


WaJher,  Hugh,  A  Co.  rnercliMlf,  Paisley  t  bf  Mr 

Oilmour,  mcrdwiit,  Gla«tfo« 
^^'"jy.?""'  maltster,  and  emttle-deaitt  at  Mvc : 

by  WiUism  Ga^araith,  writer.  SUritas 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


X.  civrL. 


be  Prince  Regent  ban  approved  of  James  Col- 
quhouii,  EUq.  us  i,'oiiiiul4jeiieriU  for  Hunliurgh, 
Brancn,  and  Lubeck. 

Hobert  Mi?!vilJ,  Eiq.  i.<  apiwititenl  roneul  for  the 
parts  of  Amsterdam,  the  ilelriur,  Vliclaml,  the 
TRxel,  TcrwhclUiiij,  and  llarlingcn,  in  the  do- 
minion of  hi<  Majcaly  the  Kiiiti  uf  Die  NetherLindi. 

Sir  Kumiihrey  TrafTord  Campbell  of  .\iknbh, 
•dvoGBtc,  convener  uf  the  county  of  ArgvU,  li  ap- 
inintod  his  Majesty's  .Sheriff-depute  of  tlut  coun- 
ty, in  loom  of  Oouald  M'LichUn.  Esq.  doOeased. 


n.  MrtiTAKY. 

Bl«v«t  Major  J.  Thoyts,  R.  florae  fluards,  to  be 
It.-Col.  in  the  Armv        Istli  June  1815 
Capt.  W.  L.  Gardner,'  li.  p.  to  be  Major  in 
the  Array  25th  Sept.  18l« 

1  D.  G.  R.  Harvey  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Ha- 
niill,  pro.  27ih  Nor.  1H17 

S  Oettl.  Cadet  Hon.  R.  S'.  Cotton  to  be-  Cor- 

net by  puich.  vioc  Green ,  t>ro.      l.llh  do. 
7  Geo.  Stepney  to  be  i;onict  by  purcli.  vice 

Warren,  rot.  (ith  do. 

5  Or.    LicuL  M.  Jobnion,  bom  h.  p.  to  be  Paym. 
vice  Jones,  les.  ISth  do. 

fi  John  Hunter  to  be  Comet  by  pureh.  vice 

Down,  pro.  27th  do. 

9  Major  <i.  Gore  to  bo  l.leut.-CoI.  by  niirch. 

*H«  Newport,  ret.  -itn  Dit. 

Oipt.  J.  Deioncey  to  be  Major  by  purch. 
vice  Gore  do, 

Lieut.  H.  J.   Richuidiiou,  to  be  Capt.  by 
punch,  ficc  Dclancey  do. 

Cornet  G.  M'Dowall  to  be  Lieut,  by  imrch. 
vice  Kichardson  do. 

J.  W.  Melville  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 
M'Dowall  do. 

11         Comet  P.  H.  Jnmo  to  be  Lieut,  by  piireh. 
vice  Smith,  pro.  Cth  Nov. 

R.  Holltnpworih  to  be  Cornet  by  jiurrh. 


33 


S5 


if. 


13 


Dec. 


vice  Bullock,  pro. 
A.  Oouglju  lu  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Brown,  rro.  i3lh  March 

Q.  E.  JolllRb  to  be  Comet  by  [oirch.  vice 

Downes,  t  Dr.  6th  do. 

Wra  Adiam,.  to  be  Comet  by  pureh.  vice 

Gregory,  pro.  30th  do. 

E.  C.  yoiithDroolt  to  be  Comet  In  purch. 

vice  Simpaoo,  pro.  -Itn  Dec. 

V.  Beatly  Id  be  Comet  by  purcli.  rice  West, 

pro.  SOth  Na*. 

Hon.  C  WeMemv  to  be  Comet,  vioe  Alsop, 

pro.  lit  Nov.  1816 
Fiaber  to  lie  Comet,  vice  Maxwell, 

pro.  1st  Mareh  1817 

J.  C.  Ralston  to  be  Comet  by  |H)reh.  vice 

Bninton,  pro.  37tti  Nov. 

SS.Q.  LieuL  H.  Calville  to  be  Lieut,  and  Cant. 

vice  Paxton,  ret.  6th  do. 

J.  W.   Gave,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  by 

|mrch.  vice  Colville  do. 

Lieut.  H.  GDlman  to  be  Capt.  by  nurch. 

vice  Murphy,  ret.  IStli  do. 

Ensign  A.  Moore  (o  be  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  CiUnian  do. 

Wm  Hill  tu  be  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Moor« 

do. 

Cspt.  B.   Holgate  to  be  Major  by  purch. 

vice  WcUer,  ret.  do. 

Lieut  H.  Uumaide  to  be  CapL  by  purch. 

rice  Holgate  dn. 

Em.  J.  H.  lUwlitm  to  be  UeitC  by  ptirclu 

tiCG  BumsiUe  JTOtll  do. 


41 


17 


5D 


61 


06 


67 


CB 


80 


81 


at 


87 


B9 


15  C.  H.  I„  Tinling  to  be  Ensign  by  purch 

It  «*1^5?"ii'«  iOftNov.'^isiT 

11  Ma;or  W.  Moore,  from  h.  p.  tu  be  Major 

vice  Coots,  dead  -J-Jd  Nov,  isle 

lo  E.  O^HaUatoo  to  bf  Ennlgn,  vicf  Dwpurd, 

„Pro.  80Ui  Nov.  1817 

2 )  E.  W.  Chamberlln  to  be  Ens.  vice  Diclietis, 


''e^  4tli  Decl 

Ser.-Major  J.  Murray  to  be  Qoart-MaiCer, 
vice  Belcher,  h.  ii.  do. 

Etislgn  B.  Whitny  to  be  LicuL  vice  Cruiec, 
^'^  ,.  SOth  Nov. 

G.  Woollartto  be  Ensign,  vice  Whitny  do. 
Ensign  W.  Murray  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Rofc- 
inson,  dead  ;sii  j^n. 

E.  M'Carthy  to  be  Ensigo,  vice  Murray  do. 
Assist.  Surg.  M.  GriBlth.  from  M  F.  to  be 
Ass.  Surg,  vice  Tushell,  iW'tui  liTtli  Nov. 
Capt.  G.  W.  Walker,  firom  »  Dr.  to  bo  Ma- 
jor vice  .Shaw,  81  K.  15th  April 
E.  GriiHihs  to  be  Eoidgn  by  pureh.  vice 
Montcath  Lst  Jan. 
Pavm.  J.  Glass,  from  h.  p,  Vork  Lt.  iBff. 
Vol.  to  be  Payra.  vice  Moss,  tvtlrei 

13th  Nov. 

Enagn  T.  Chatterton  to  be  Lieut,  vice 

Wiignn,  dead  Jd  Jan. 

W.  Hartford  to  be  Lieut  vice  Lam- 

brecht,  ilead  lst  March 

George  Watdell  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Chat- 
terton Sd  do. 
Capt-  A.  Bnwen,  Brora  'J3  P.  to  be  CapU 
vice  MacKcndc,  ret.  upon  t,  p.  3  Oir. 
Hat.  tith  Nov. 
AlMisl.  Surg.  H.  ClifTonl,  from  l».  p.  H.'S  P. 
to  bo  Assist  Surg,  vice  Erawr,  dead 

2d  OcL 

Charles  Gore  to  be  Ensign  by  pureh,  vice 

Lystcr,  pro.  SUth  Nov. 

Major  J.  CookjDD,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  vice 

Edwards,  dead  7th  fcb. 

Drevct  Major  D.  Klngdon  to  be  Major,  vice 

Cookson  do. 

Lieut.  R.  J.  Castell  to  be  Capt.  vice  King- 

don  »7th  Nov. 

Ensign  J.  M'Queen  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Cas* 

tell  do. 

Hayes  to  be  Enagn,  vice  Clarke, 

80  F.  lst  March 

E.  $.  Toole  to  be  Lieut,  vice  M 'Queen 

*Tth  Nov. 

Brev.  Lt.  CoL  M.  .Shnwc,  from  8D  F.  to  be 

Lt.-Col.  vice  CaniptwU,  dead      Uth  Ap- 

J.  Robinwn  to  be  Eusign.  vlee  Bcrkctt, 

cancelled  SOth  Nov. 

T.  Carroll  to  be  Ens.  vice  Law,  pro.     do. 

Lewis  Grant  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Head,  pro, 

Sistdc*. 

Capt.  H.  Browne  to  be  Major,  vice  Des- 

barrcs,  dead  tSd  April 

D.  M.  Birae  to  be  Ensign,  vice  R.  Dover, 

dead  1st  Jan. 

Lieut  T.  Van  Uuetle,  (rom  56  F.  to  t>e 

Lieut,  vice  Arauttoug,  dead    1st  Mardt 

Ensign  A.  Dowdall  to  be  Lieut  vice  Han- 

denon  S7lh  Nov. 

C.  A.  Thuriliy  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Dowdall 

do- 

J.  W.  Tottenham  to  be  Ensign,  by  nurch. 

vice  Coventry,  ret.  3il  Mareh 

90  t:apt.  C.  Pollock,  tixim  h.  p.  3  Gar.  Bat. 

to  be  Capt.  viee  Bowni,  07  F.  6th  Nov. 

91  Jaroei  Birocy  to  be  Ep>li;n  by  purch.  vice 

LAIie.  Kt.  do. 

Aat.  Surg.  H.  Hewat,  from  It.  p.  ^i  F.  to 
be  Assot.  Surg,  vice  CriiAH),  17  F. 

STUido. 

RfleBrg-  B-  N.  Everard  to  be  2d  LiCttt-  by  jnurch. 

vice  Fowler,  pro.  do. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


^ECEMBXH  has  exhibited  nil  Ihe  variety  of  a  winter  month,  taia,  www,  and  frost,  siie- 

■  one  another  with  the  uiiiuul  rapidity  of  a  changeable  cUmale.     A  conxiderable 

on  of  temperature  took  place  at  the  comniem-eincnt,  and  continued  tlirotigh<nit, 

,!  cely  ever  exceeding,  and  frequently  falling  far  short  of,  tlie  mt-an  of  the 

'J'he  riuciuiilions  of  the  ba-rometer,  especially  abont  the  middle  of  the 

iucnt  and  unusually  great     On  the  monung  of  tile  IGtli,  it  stood  at  29J, 

iii  die  afternoon  of  the  18th   at  28,1,  and  in    the   cTcning    of  the    IStli  at  2(l|. 

I  the  weather  about  the  same  time  was  wet,  and  tlje  wind  at  times  brisk,  there  was 

•  npparently  to  account  for  such  sudden  depressions  and  clcvntiont  in  the  barotnc- 

ohituu.     It  lia-s  appeared  since,  however,  that  about  the  same  time  a  violent  storm 

rienced  on  the  north  cast  coast  of  Scotland,  paniculurly  about  Abcnteen,  and  Xf* 

nerhaps  be  iiKTibcd  the  Huctuations  of  the  borotncccr, 

i.  IL  3  P 


Metkorologicai.  Table,  estracied  fimn  (tie  JlegisUr  fcffi  on  tfu   SioSutif 
ike  Tat/,  four  miles  ciutfrom  Perth,  Latitude  56^  So',  Elevation  l^&J'eet, 

DECEJfBBa  1617. 


Meant. 

THERMOMETER. 
(Of  gn!Bte>t  <^'' 


peRTW*. 


'  »»..*.•  tC1lt|'*'f*^*J*^'i 


Mmn 


I  10  P.M.  . 
...  .1 ,  1 -,L[v«tiun»,        |.        . 

BAROMETER^ 

of  10  A-M- (tisnip.  nf  nier.  10) 
...  JO  P.M.  {tcmii.  of  intT.  1U) 
....  t»th,  itrmp.  o(  Bier.  Un 

UVGROHETEH  (LESLIE'S.) 
drvKGw.  lu  A.  M.         .         . 

,. „  10  P.M. 

of  both,       .        .      .       , 

>' deiMNlCioD  (Fohr.) 

.  m'ditxo, 
ur  run  Uaitiwn.Ol, 


lt.Tiiiy  ftiy*.  .       -  - 

IViiiiirrMtn  W.  of  meridian!  iodtidlng  N, 
„ .....E.  of  meridian,  iiidudlng  S. 
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Eitrcmet. 

THKBMOMFTEn. 


HightK.  ID  V.  M. 
Luwect  ditto     .. 


Sid 


BAROMETEO, 
HIgtKst,  10  A.  M.  .  Soth 
Lowest  ditto,  .  Iftth 

H«h«W,  10  P.  V.        .       SSth 
Unrest  ditto,  .  IXlh 

HVGROMKj-F-n. 
Uigbcst.  10  A.  tU  3d, 
Lowest  ditto,  :il«t. 

Hijfbea,  10  P.  M.   2Kth 
Lowest  ditto,  \6Q\, 

Urratect  raiu  In  l\  hours,  I3tli,       . 
I.eitstdiao        .       .       3th,         . 
Urvatcst  moan  daily  evap.  iiUi  to  10th, 
L«iiit  ditto,         .        .        intoSlsl. 
Higlii^Ht  iMimt  of  ikivjaitiou,  let. 
Lowest  Oitiu,    .       .       .      S8Ui, 


Geutiral  cliaracttr  of  the  month,  cold  and  tioitC)',  with  ludden  diange^ 


Mbteoaolooical  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Observaion/,  Callon-hill. 

N.8.— The  Obnervatiani  are  mute  twiee  every  day,  at  eight  o'clock  in  Uie  morning,  and  eight  o'dodt 

in  the  evening. 


Alucu  of  llie  cwit-crop  still  remained  in  the  field  aflcr  the  date  of  otir  lust  Hqwrt,  _ 
even  in  tlie  fertile  valley  of  the  Esks  in  Mid-Lothiaii,  and  on  a  level  with  Dnlkeitli,  »] 
large  and  thickly  stooked  field  was  still  exposed  to  tlie  weather  on   the  22d  November,] 
*1iilc  two  or  three  bands  of  ishearcrs  were  busy  on  die  higher  groundu  in  view  of  the  Souib' 
JiMt.     We  can  account  for  this  in  no  oilier  way.  than  by  supposing  it  the  effects  of  lt«- 
iiriant  stoolint;  too  late  in  the  tutniuer,  after  il>e  rovagcs  of  the  gnib-womi,  or  the  great 
■  dclJciency  of  planta  from  bad  seeil.     As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  observed  the  crops  all  safely 
(batched  fully  a  raontli  before  tliut  tiuic,  in  gome  central  and  high  Ijiing  vaUics.  ' 
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During  (he  course  of  such  an  irregular  harvest,  it  ia  difficult  to  approxhriKte  to  any 

thing  like  a  correct  estimation  of  the  crops.     The  wheat  anil  barley  are  perhaps  a  little 

better  than  we  were  Ictl  to  sup]M»c,  and  tlic  onts  are  ratlicr  worse. 

In  Scotland,  in  arcrngc  years,  tlie  value  of  a  boU  of  wheal,  and  a  load  of  oatmeal, 

^B«  nearly  equal ;   but  just  now  there  is  a  diffVrence  of  more  than  a  fotirtli,  the  average 

^bce  of  a  boU  of  wheat  being  ^s.  only,  while  tlie  ittwnd  price  of  a  load  of  ontineal  at 

^Klkcith  has  not  been  lower  than  Ms,     Tliia  U  hardly  what  we  would  have  expected  in  a 

^^pk  and  cold  season,  for  oats  will  bear  more  of  such  weailier  than  wheat  or  barley  during 

^B  period  of  inflorescence,  and  not  be  injured.     The  fruciilication  of  llurje,  like  that  of  bU 

^^c  other  graniina,  is  cjrposcd  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  fruetification  of 

the  cultivated  oat  takes  place  within  die  calyx  or  husk,  (Wliieh   ot>enR  only  a  very  little 

dtiring  the  parosyiim  ;  afterwards  the  valve  closes  entirely  as  before,  and  the  infant  grain 

^^ben£  as  in  a  box. 

^FBui  we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  what  wc  observed  to  occur  last  season,  that  oats, 
ri1»en  tliey  have  arrived  at  sucli  maturity  as  to  be  fit  for  seed,  and  remain  exposed  to  very 
»et  weather,  are  subject  to  a  slight  degree  of  niattinp  i  the  germination  heinp  vottly  slower 
a  in  eitlicr  wheat  or  barley,  Ls  checked  hy  the  return  of  dry  weather  beibrc  it  becomes 
ceptible,  but  thereby  they  are  rendered  entirely  uselest  for  seed. 
'  The  relative  price  of  grain  will  probably  lie  more  assimilated  to  that  of  former  years 
I  the  approach  of  tlie  spring  months.  For  farmers  do  not  tlirash  their  oats  taster 
1  lliey  require  the  straw  for  their  cattle,  and  they  make  use  of  the  worst  first  at  any  rate ; 
.  DOW  they  arc  all  wishing  to  reserve  their  good  oats  for  seed,  partly  for  tlienisclvcs  and 
ly  in  expectation  of  a  great  demand  for  them  for  that  purpose  in  the  s|)riiig.  For  this 
mi  tlie  oats,  that  have  been  tliratihed  as  yet,  are  yielding  far  below  tlic  usual  quantity 
I  of  com  and  meal. 
It  ia  natural  to  expect  that  this  will  be  somewhat  overdone ;  and  in  February  and 
Ivdi,  when  the  good  oats  will  be  brought  more  abundantly  to  market,  the  price  will 
kll  of  pnirsc. 

October  and  November  were  extremely  favourable  for  the  giwwth  of  mmips,  which 

!  a  middling  crop ;  and  the  severe  frost  they  sustained  in  Uie  end  of  September  has  had 

I  same  effect  upon  tlietn  as  over  early  sowing,  in  one  respect,  fur  it  has  made  them  all 

begin  to  shoot  during  the  very  mild  weather  in  the  first  weeks  of  last  month,  exactly  aiiui- 

lat  to  what  takes  place  upon  the  return  of  spring,  no  they  arc  in  no  danger  now  of  being 

injured  by  any  degree  of  frost  that  we  may  retisonJibly  look  for  this  reason. 

The  weather  has  been  very  favourable  for  eating  them  off,   and  fat  cattle  and  sheep 

meet  widi  a  brisk  sale  at  prices  that  will  rtmunerate  the  feeder.  Tlicre  have  been  few  mar- 

hiti  for  lean  stock  since  our  la^it  Kejiort,  but  at  diese  it  underwent  a  considerable  dcpres- 

s«u    But  indeed  this  takes  place  more  or  lew  witli  respect  to  every  article,  as  the  time 

Unws  nigh  when  it  is  usually  in  demand.     Few  then  sell  but  for  Kome  pressing  reason, 

lind  few  buy  but  when  they  Hatter  themselves  with  a  goo<t  bargain.     It  is  ratlier  a  favour> 

Itble  fyniptom  that  work  horses  continue  to  rise  in  price 

The  young  wheat  came  on  pro6perou»ly  until  iJie  latter  end  of  last  montli,  when  the 
te  frost  arrested  its  progress.     Upon  tnc  return  of  open  weather  it  looks  as  proinbing 
[  b  before. 

Mt!)  January  ISIS. 
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— Re  U  .  .  tKI  t/>  0  0 
Oatiiiual,  iicr340  lb. 

ICuiilitll     .      li  0  to  43  a . 

Switch   ,    ,    n  0  to  0  (> ! 
Ihtli      .    .    .t6  0to38tt'1 


Butter,  Beef,  4t. 

Butter,  piT  ewt.  *, 
licll'nst    .    .     ]|r;ia     U 
Newry    .    .     ll.ftjilU 
l>n>);lK-itA       .       o  tu 
VV.'iit'irunl,  IU.W  II  lo      (t| 

r,,y^.        -.  1  1:1,.   If,  g] 

colli 
"10   1131 
11 J  to    W 


U  Vuxl.,  \>.  L.i. 
lljU.'uiiii,  |u  reui 
— ■^tioiliiiidiUn  II  to 


o 


in 


Uegisler.— Births,  Ularriaffrt,  and  Deatfii. 


^jim 


What 

Ist^ 43k.  (kl. 

8il 4111.0(1. 


3d, 


EDINBURGH iliNUABy  7. 

Barley.                        Oats. 
1st .378.0cL       l8t 31s,  OjL 

2(] 321.  ud.     ed, Sis.  oa. 

dd 9aft.0d. 

Avenge  of  Wheat,  '■£!  :  16 : 1  per  ball 


379.  Od.  I  3d 87a.  Od. 


PesM&Bttfft 

Im 36a.  Od. 

2d ais-fld. 

3d, 27«.(M. 


Beef  (174  <«.  per  lb.)    ^  4«L  to  Os.  7(L 

Mutton    ....      IK  5d.  to   Os.  7d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .      0«.  Od.  to  Os.  Od. 

VeBl Oc  9d.  to    Is.  Od. 

Pork Oh  fid.  to  Os.  7d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .     lis.  6d.tol28.  Od. 


TStetduy,  Jnttimrif  8. 


QujoterD  Loaf    .    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)    . 
Butter,  per  lb.     . 
Salt  ditto,  per  stooc 
Ditto,  per  lb. 
Kggs,  pcT  dozen     . 


Is.  Id.  to  (k.  (^ 

.  0*.  tOd.  to  Os.  Oi 

Is.  2d.  to  (k  UL 

208.  Gd.  to  Ob  ^ 

Is.  4d.  to  Oi.  04 

.  \i.  Id.  to  (k  (M. 


Ist, 42s.  Sd. 

W iOs.Od. 

Sd, 37s.  Od. 


HADDINGTOX._Janca»y  9. 

NEW 


Barley. 

1st, 38s.  Od. 

2d 34e.0d, 

3d Sls.Od. 


Oats. 

Isl, 32s.  Od. 

2d, 27&.Od. 

3d 208.  Od. 


Pease. 

Ist 32s.  Od. 

2d iOs.  Od. 

3d, 26s.  Od. 


Bcflss. 
l8t,.,-...2«*0il 

2d 25s.  (VL I 

3a, 2if.0d.| 


Wheat. 

Ist, — s.  Od. 

2d — s.Od. 

3d, -«.  Od. 


Barley. 

1st, — su  Od. 

2d —8.  Od. 

3d, —8.  Od. 

Average  of 


OT.D 

Oats. 

1st, — s 

2d -s 

3d _s 

Wheat,  £l 


Od. 
Od. 

Od. 


Pease. 

1st, 32».  Od. 

2d, 298.  Od. 

3d, 26».  Od. 


17  : 3  6-12th8. 


Bcanik 

1st 3H0il 

2d 29s.  Oil 

3d 2a  Oi 


I^oif — The  boU  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  (talf  a  qiuna,| 
or  4  Winchester  busliels ;  that  of  barley  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  bushels. 

Average  Pricet  ofCvrn  in  Engkmd  and  Waki,  from  Ute  Heturni  received  in  lAr  Wet 
ended  %1th  December,  1917. 

Wheat,  S.'is.  90.— Rye,  60*.  Od,— Barley,  iCi.  Iil.-OaH,  ?8s.  .1<1.— Rcans,  5it.  Til~Peue>  Sis,  lid- 
Beet  or  Uig,  Oi.  Uil.— Oatmcsi,  3U,  M. 

Averagf  Pricet  (if  Brlt'uh  Cnra  •«  ScollanJ,  hy  the  Quarter  of  Eight  lV"ttie?tetier  Htu^fltA 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BoU  of  128  Un.  Sn>t»  Troy,  or  110  Ibi.  Avoirdujwit,  of  Itte  /■V 
Weekt  imtnedtaUtfi  preceding  Uie  l&th  Dec.  1817. 
Wttcat.  73(.  Id.— Rye,  48i.  M.— Barluy,  4!!ii.  Rd._Oat»,  ^it.  Od.— Besns,  iSt.  lOd.— Iiease,  Sis.  IIU. 
Uccr  or  Dig,  l^i.  bd. — Oatmual,  t'i,  id. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


TllRTJtS. 

Jul;/  U.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  IVfichie 
Forbes,  Esq.  of  Crimond,  Aberdeenshire,  a 
son  and  heir. 

Dec.  1.  At  Painthorpe,  Yorkshire,  the 
lady  of  Daniel  Maade,  Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

2.  The  lady  of  Captain  Clarke,  of  Be- 

mersyde  House,  a  daughter — In  Geor[?e 
Street,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Wardlaw  a  son — Mrs  Wallace, 
West  George  Street,  Glasgow,  a  daughter. 
—4.  Mrs  Hopkirk,  Nonhumberland  Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  son. — 5.  Mrs  W.  Anderson, 
Brown's  Square,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter.— 
6.  The  Hon.  I^ady  ]''ergu8on,a  daughter..— 
The  Maichioncss  of  Sligo,  a  daughter..^ 
8.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  James  Simpson, 
■NorthuinbeTland  Street,  a  daughter— 9,  At 
Batho>house,  Mr*  Macknighr  Crawfurd,  a 
daughter. — 11.  At  Dublin,  the  Countess 
Talbot,  lady  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  son. 
—13.  Mrs  Joseph  Bell,  29,  .St  Andrew's 

nuoic,  Edinburgh,  a  daughtei.— 14,  Ma 


Edward  Bruce,  Gayfteld  Sijuarc,  Edin- 
burgh, a  son. — At  Haddo-house,  the  Higlit 
Hon.  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  a  son.— 
At  Tarvit,  Mrs  Home  Rigg  of  Morton,  • 
daughter— 17.  The  lady  of  Thomas  "-" *J 

E.^.  of  Amot,  a  son 2G.     In   DubBH 

Street,  Edinburgh,    Mrs  Crauftrrd  of  AO^ 

chinanics,   a  daughter 27.  Mrs  Crosbie, 

5(],  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh,  a 
daughter. — At   Cullcn-house,   the  lady  of 

Colonel  Grant  of  Grant,  M.  P.  a  son 21). 

Mrs  Robinson,    70,    Queen  Street,  Ed 
buigh,  a  daughter. 

MAR-RIAOt^a. 

Dec,  1.     At  Parkheod.  Alexander 
coahuai^er,  late  of  Jamaica,  to  Miss  Mo 
ton,  daughter  of  James  Morton,  Esq.  in 
nufacturer   there— At  Dumfries,  the  " 
Mr  JuniC!^  liamilton,  minist«T  of  Newabb 
to  Mt5«  Harriit    SmitlL — At    Ayr,    Pe 
M*TaggttTt,  Krq.  one  of  the  mugLstratesj| 
Ayr,  to  Miss  Mary,    second   dau^tri^ 


i^l 


RegUleK — Marriaget  And  Death. 


A7i 


J.- 


Kiga. — At 


before  the  public. — 15.  At  St  Mary's,  Ja- 
maica, Jumcs  W.  Boyd,  Esq.  wm  of  Tho« 
mas  Boyd,  Efq.  Dumfries. 

AW.  H.  D?own«l  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
at  the  yme\t  of  his  Majesty's  tmn«p<>rt 
KUicv,  for  GJbriiltiir,  Lieutcn&nc  .lanTcs 
Wallace,  of  the  OOtli  rerimc-nt,  third  wn  nf 
the  late  ThomaB  WjiUace,  Eb<i.  ofSU>ct- 
brid(?e,  in  the  eonnty  of  Ayr. — 19.  Sud- 
denly, St  Greenock,  Jfr  JjAiu  Ciimpbell, 
merchant,  i»lun<l  of  Tyrie,  Arpylcshire, 
much  regretted.— At  his  house,  Tranent 
Lwl^ie,  aged  79,  Mr  WilliAm  Wood,  lata 
of  (Titthrd.  He  was  amongnt  tli«;  first  who 
intToducc<l  the  two-horse  plough  into  East 
Lothian — 27.  At  ViewficW,  John  l>rj». 
dale,   Esq.  of  Vi««ficld 28.  At  his  resi- 

„    M.^. — .w   .uLuuv.H>u^j   -u,   u.u     dence,  Sk>ane  Street,  Hyde  Park,  London. 

of  Lisle,  in  France,   Lams  Andre  Lc-     iu  tlw  43<1  year  of  his  age,  Lieut-colonel 
ur,  lieutenant  in  ilie  Legion  of  Kure  et     Praser,  7(>lli,  or  f  Iind<Hib>n  regiment     H« 

was  a  brave  nnd  most  nifritirriDus  ofGces. 


Aitken. — At  Cri^,  Robert  Ott, 

iwinnoch,  to  Miss  Jessde  Camp' 

laiightcr  of  D.  Campbell,  Ksq. 

n,—^.   Joltn   Mackenzie,    E^.    mer- 

1  in  Lcitl),  to  Mary  Charlotte,  eldest 

ught«r  of  Robert  Fienon,  Em).  merchant, 

Leith,  Mr  James  Baxter,  to 

'■t  -  of  Alexander  Dick,  Es<i. 

.    at  the  jmrt  of  Leith.— 

Mr  George  Anderson,  sur- 

Sttrliikg,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of 

AndcTKOR,    Ksq.    of   St   Croii At 

Si|uarc  clmpel,   Edinburgh,  the 
mas  UowcB,  to  Lady  Campbell  of 
glast_ll.   At  Corbaiton,   lre!nnd, 
Lord  Kilkeeo,  only  stm  of  thf:  Ki^rl  of  Kin- 
to  Luuisa,  only  dauv;liter  of  Elias  Cor- 
y,    Etq.^At  tlw   municipality  of  tlio 


,,oire.  and  member  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 

r,  to  Anne,  tliird  duughter  of  the  late  Air 

i^iUiam  Archibald,  of  Kelso,  Roxbur^h- 

:»ire. — 1.5.  At  Stirling,  W.  A.  Clnrk,  Esq. 

'  of  the  40th  regiment,  to  Miss  Smith 23. 

At  Dervie,  Mr  David  Davidson,  Eiirgeon  in 

t Edinburgh,  to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  the 
late  PtovoBt  Hudson,  uianufucturer  there — 
S-k  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Welsh,  minister  of  lleriot,  to  Margaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Itev.  .lohn 
i  Lindloy  Johnstone,  Kenfrewsliirc.— 35.  At 
Edinburgh,  Mr  llobcrt  Penn,  South  Bridge, 

to   Miss   M'Ceorge,   Leith 2(i.  Mr  John 

^Biniiie,  jun.  tic^Iier,  Edinburgh,   to  Miss 

|^VaKllsw,  daughter  of  Mr  Willinm  Ward- 

[  law,  mcrcliant,  Ratho — 27.  At  iVrdincaple 

[Castle,  Miles  AngU!i  Fletcher,   Esq.  advo- 

ttte,  to  Charlotte  C'atherine,  only  daughter 

(of  General  and  Lady  Augusta  C'l'avering. — 

29.  At  Drumpellicr,  Robert  Graham,  l^'.sq. 

RLD.  Glasgow,  to  Miss  EUzabcth  BclMJlies 

;  Buchanan,    youngest    daughter   of    David 

(tan,  Esc^.  of  DrumpcUic-r. — At  Stir- 

.  Mr  Robert  Biiltbur,  of  the  royal  navy, 

ftbella,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  George 

Edmond,  merchant  there. — At  Edinburgh, 

Akjcander  Millar,   Kb({.  mcrcliant  iu  Glas- 

,  gow,  to  Miss  Cudierijie  Macnaugbtan,  St. 

James's    Plan*,    Edinburgh.— At   Stirling, 

Mr   James  H.    Kincaid,    London   Wharf, 

,  l.eitli,  to  Sara,  second  daughter  of  James 

PptcTson,  Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Ajnil  19.  At  Seringupatam,  Mrs  Caro- 
Utxe  Grant,  the  ludy  of  Culouel  J.  G.  Scott, 
uf  tli£  Madras  Artillery. — VS.  At  Calcutta, 
James  Philip  Inghs,  Esq. 

Sejit,  21.  At  tiki:  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Lieuienaiu  Robert  Culkn,  R.  X. 

Oct.  10.  In  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mr  John 
Bissland  of  Port-Glasgow.  Mr  B.  was  n 
young  man  of  superior  abilities:  he  was 
one  of  the  pussiengers  of  the  \mfortuniite 
brig  Siuj)rise  uf  Glasgow,  wrecked  tiirec 
jtub  ago  on  the  coatt  of  i\Iogadorc,  and 
riiwod  in  the  sutibringa  of  the  crew  and 
wlkicti  liave  already  been  Ltiid 


I 


Dftc.  1.  At  Irvine,  William  PuUarton, 
youngest  son  of  Colonel  Fnllnrton  of  Ful- 
larton — ?.    At  Hanililc,    Hants,   Admiral 

Billy  Doughks,  in  his  67ih  year At  her 

house  in  Prince's  Street,   Edinburgh,   Mra 
Margaret  Gruiit,  relict  of  tlie  Rev,  Lewi* 
Grant,    late   minuttr  of  Ardthattan. — At 
Tain,   Mrs    Mackain,  wife   ot  Lieutenant! 
William   Mackain,   late  of  tlie  Ross.ghir# 
militia. — .\t   Wauchope,  after  a  ftw  dayt  I 
illness,    Ann  Scott,   aged   '\r  years   and   9,L 
montlis ;  and  on    the  (>th,   Charles   Scott^J 
nged   3  yeara   and  6  months,  children 
Waller  Scott,  Esq.    They  were   both  in 
terred  in  one  grave,  in  the  family  burying-J 
place,    within   Hawick   church.-— 3.  At  sf* 
Andrevi-s.  Mrs  Jane  Tcxl,  wife  of  Willian 
Fcmie,  Esq.  of  Newgrange. — At  Mr  Hcna 
dorson's  house,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh 
Mrs   Lindsay,  relict  of  the   Kev.   Willian 

Lindsay,  minister  of  Kilmarnock 4.  At 

Edinburgh,  Jane  Campbell,  infant  daug1>' 

ter  of  John  Bowie,  W.  S At  Edinburgha 

Siirah,  second  daughter  of  (Captain  King^^ 
doni,  J)lth  regiment — At  Dumukicr-hou 
Uichnrd  Oswald,  Ehj.  fourth  son  of  t& 
laie  Juuies  Towntend  Oswald,  E^q.  of  Dun<n 
ntkier, — 5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Swanston 
Kerr,  wife  of  Mr  Jamt-s  Robertson,  baker, 
C'alton. — Archibald  Craufuird,  eldest  son  of 
Archibald  Craufuird,  Esq.  W.  S. — 6.  At 
his  house  at  Norwood,  Mr  Jamts  Ijiw.wn, 
of  Dove  Court.  Lombard  Street,  aged  oO. 
He  wiift  otily  taken  ill  on  Thursday  of  u 
complaint  in  the  mndpipe,  or  quinsy,  and 
died  within  48  hours  of  the  tirst  attack, 
leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children — At 
Dornoch,  aged  92.  Miss  Margaret  Gordon, 
sister  of  the  late  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Eiiilxi, 
Burt — At  Gorgie,  Mr  WiUiaitk  Ronuldson, 
in  the  ?9th  year  of  his  age — In  the  parish 
of  Nigg,  Ro8S.shirc,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Uuch- 
anon,  aged  91,  relict  of  the  kie  Mr  Patrick 
Buchanan,  minister  of  the  Associate  Con- 
gregation there.  She  led  a  IM'i:  at  once 
pious,  nnd,  from  her  situation,  exemplary. 
— 7.  In  llonil  Street,  London,  Vice-wlmi- 
ral  Williuku  Uligb,  V,  K.  S.  of  Faminghani* 
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house,  EcbL — 9.  At  F.dinburgh,  Mrs  Sang* 
tttf;  widow  of  Mr  Jolin  Sang^-tcr  oi'  TubagOi 
—At  Glasgow,  Mr  Gurttiu-r,  jailor— At 
the  mnngc  of  Lcgcrwixxl,  Mrs  Ciippirs, 
relict  of  the  H«v.  George  (aippJcs.  41  years 
minuter  of  the  gospel  at  Swinton. — 9.  Mr 
Cuthbctt  Mills,  of  the  Low  Lights,  Shields, 
•hip-owner,  «gcd  92-  He  was  with  Rcar- 
admirul  Hawke  on  the  famous  I-t-th  of 
October  IT'IT,  and  was  accounted  one  of 
the  most  intrepid  aeameti  in  that  glortoiu 
bat  runoing  nghL — At  Bumiialoitd.  Mrs 
Louisa  Moodie,  relict  of  Mr  John  Ogilvic, 
late  of  his  Majesty's  revenue  service. — At 
Dunfermline,   James    Hunt,    Esq.    Queen 

Ann  Street 10.  At  his  house,  Canongikte, 

l^dinburgh,  Mr  James  Kerr,  aged  60  years. 
i^At  Carrickfergui!,  of  a  typhus  fever,  in 
the  25th  year  of  hi«  age,  Jolin  Stewart, 
aniMant  stirgeon  9Sd  regiment,  and  second 
son  of  Fadick  Stewart,  Esq.  merchant, 
Perth. — At  George's  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Munro. — At  his  house  in  Howe 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Fnul  Taylor,  writer, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  resjpectcd  by  all 
tliotie  who  knew  him. — IL  At  Dunbar, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gilloch.— At  Jedburgh, 
aged  60,  Mr  VN'illiara  Chri-stie,  upwords  of 
tliirty  years  a  teacher  in  that  place.— Aged 
102,  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties,  Mrs 
Sarah  Foster  of  Coats,  near  Whittles^,  who, 
till  the  last  three  months  of  her  life,  enjoyed 

most   excellent   healtli At   >Iuntly,   Mrs 

Isabella  Climtie,  relict  of  Mr  Alexander 
Thomson,  surgeon  there. — At  the  manse  of 


Gartly.  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  in  tlie  SSth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  4Stb  year  of  his 

inioistry   in    tlmt    parish At    Totteridge 

Fanonage,   Hertl'ordshirc,  the   Rev.  T.  V. 

Marshom,  vicar  of  Kew At  Edinburgh, 

John  Ross,  Esq.  W,  S. — At  Portland  Place, 
North  Leiih,  Mrs  Jonc  Ronald,  relict  of 
Mr  Alexander  Qibb,  candlen^ker,  Leith. 
— 12.  At  Shellbum  Bank,  by  Newhaven, 
Captain  David  Wisbort — At  his  house  in 
North    Charlotte   Street.    Edinburgh,    Sir 

John  Henderson  of  Fordel,  Barl 13.  At 

Ifldinburgh,  John  Irving,  youngest  eon  of 
A.  R.  Carson,  one  of  the  masters  of  tlie 
High  School. — At  her  house  in  Kortli  Fre- 
derick Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Agne» 
Farquliarson,  eldest  daughter  of  tlie  late 
Alexander  Farquhanion,  Esq.  of  .Micros. — 
At  tlie  Royal  Military  College,  near  Bag. 
shot,  Janet,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr  W. 
Wallace,  one  of  the  professors  of  mathe- 
matics in  that  institution,  in  the  16th  year 
of  her  age — 14^   At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ann 

Ilutton,   wife   of  i\Ir   John    Walton. At 

Edinburgh,  William  Sibbald,  Esq.  m«ar- 
chant,  and  Admiral  of  Leith.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  ouc  of  tlie  most  public 
spirited  merchants  in  I  .eiih.  As  a  murk  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  tlie  magistrates,  mi- 
nortenof  South  and  Xorth  Leith,  and  the 
master*  of  the  four  incorporations,  with 
tliiar  Mstistantf,  on  Thursday  lost,  the  day 
of  the  Auunilj  in  tbeir  olKciol  csiiticity,  met 


RrgtDter.-^Dettffit.  ^yiht 

tlie  t>odT  at  tlie  foot  of  Leith  Walk,  anil 
accompanied  it  to  the  family  burying-plan 
in  South  Leith  church-yard,  the  diuKlt 
bells  toUing  at  broken  intervolK.  I'his  gen. 
tlemnn's  dijatli  wUl  long  be  felt  as  n  pndilic 
lovt  to  the  town  of  Leitli — Drownid,  off 
Montiose,  in  the  wreck  iif  the  Forth  pocket, 
from  Aberdeen,  Mr  Alexander  Patetwn, 
shuenuiker,  63,  Fruice'a  Street,  Edintiurgfa, 
son  of  the  deceased  David  Patersun,  manu- 
facturer, Pertli. — Drowned,  off  Montrwe, 
in  the  Forth  packet,  from  Aberdeen  to 
Leith,  in  the  2Sth  j'ear  of  his  age.  Captain 
John  Dtysdolc  of  Leith,  late  of  the  Royil 
Botuity  lireenlandnian  of  that  port,  in 
which  service  he  hod  been  upwanls  of  19 
years,  much  and  justly  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him. — Drowned,  ott'  .Montrose,  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Forti>  packet  of  Aberdeen,  Mr 
Thomas  Galloway,  late  mnster  of  said 
vesseL— At  Glasgow,  aged  73,  Mr  Jomet 
Angus,  manutacliurer.— 15.  At  .Tedburgli, 
Dr  James  Harvey,  physician— .16.  Sud- 
denly, at  Renfrew,  Miss  Mary  Or,  Hill- 
house,  parish  of  Lochwinnocli,  authoress  of 
'•  Letters  from  tlie  Desert." — 17.  At  Edin- 
burgh,  Mrs  Esther  Cleghorn,  relict  of  John 
WeHtgarth,  Esq. — At  Stirling.  Sally,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Girvan,  minister 
of  Langton. — 18.  At  London,  Mrs  Jad»on, 
lady  of  Colonel  .lackson  of  Enesi^'e,  and 
thii€  daughter  of  William  Blair,  Fsq.  rf 
Blair. — 19.  At  linnLskillen,  of  fever,  W. 
Wilson,  Esq.  surgeon.  Royal  Scots.  Iliis 
e.NccIlent  and  auiiablc  man  fell  a  victim  to 
his  humanity,  having  caught  the  C4intogion 


in  attending  and  adrainLstering  relief  to  the 
poor  labouting  under  that  direful  malady, 
to  whom  he  was  not  only  an  attentive  phy- 
sician, but  a  kind  friend,  and  in  whose  ser- 
vice  he  spent  almost  every  hour  he  had  to 
S|>are  from  his  regimental  duties. — At  Bel- 
size-house,  Hampstead,  in  tlie  ^Hth  year  of 
her  age,  tlie  Most  Honourable  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Ormonde,  wife  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ormonde. — At  Newburgh,  from  a  gra- 
dual tlecay  of  nature,  and  widiin  an  hour  of 
each  other,  Mr  David  Henderson,  aged  7+, 
and  Mrs  Jean  Taylor,  his  wife,  aged  71, 
after  a  lung  and  harmonious  matiimonial 
imion  of  46  ycais. — At  Eilinbuigh,  Helen, 
daughter  of  Mr  C.  Broughton,  accountant, 
aged  8  years — 20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
Smitli,  builder. — 22.  At  his  hotiic.  Prince'* 
Street,  Edinbiu-gh,  Charles  Bowman,  Esq. 
one  of  the  depute  clerks  of  tcinds, — At 
Cupnr,  in  her  2Sd  year,  Jsobel,  eldest 
daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr  Adamson. — At 
London,  WLUinm  Thomson,  Esq.  son  of 
the  laic  John  Thomson,  Kiq.  secretary  of 
excise  for  Scotland. — At  Henry  Davidson''*. 
Esq.  Bedford  Square,  London,  .lone  Todd, 
aged  18,  daughter  of  Archibald  Todd,  Esq. 
— i3.  At  the  manse  of  Girtlion.  tlie  Rev. 
Robert  Gordon,  in  die  40th  year  of  hi$  age, 

.iiul   die   26th   of    his    miniiitry 3L    At 

Spring  Garden,  Mrs  Thomson,  relict  of 
John  Thomson,  Esq.  secretitry  of  excise 
for  :<c«tliuid,— ^.rVt   Ldinburgh,    agnl    15, 
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\mrgaxet  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr  Ainnlie, 
'let. — Ac    BaUuiinriin,    Jslay,    Donald 
pbcll.  Esq — Si.  At  Gordonbnnk,  A- 

(ander  Low,  Esq*  of  Whitsomelaw At 

I  house,  Lower  Belgrave  Place,  Piinlieo, 
pndon,  Mr  Robert  Palmer,  of  Drury-Lane 
satre,  alter  a  long  aiid  severe  illness.  He 
IS  in  his  t>3(l  year,  and  was  the  father  of 
e  company  to  which  he  belonged  for  up- 
trds  of  So  yean.  Mr  Palmer,  like  hij 
jDther,  tlie  celebrated  John  Palmer,  was 
troduecd  to  the  stage  under  the  patronage 
id  tuition  of  Garrick.  He  was  an  actor  of 
toadentble  merit. — 3G.  At  C'rinan,  Janet 
JaUey,  aged  lOB,  who  retained  her  senses 

the  day  of  her  death.  Last  harvest  she 
tended  the  field,  and  in  one  day  cut  down 
X  stooks  of  com — At  Ldth,  Mrs  Koss, 
lict  of  Mr  Oooald  Ross,  writer  in  Edin- 

■rgfa,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age At 

Jiurso,  Mrs  Mary  Cmddock,  widow  of 
rilliam  Innes,  Esq.  of  Sandside,  in  tlie 
}th  year  of  her  age. — 28.  At  Edinburgh, 
i  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Robert 
fieiSt  silversmith,  much  and  justly  re- 
fetted. — At  Oakley  Park,  near  Ludlow,  in 
tuopshire.  Lady  Clive,  at  the  advanced 
ge  of  83  years.  Her  ladyship  was  the 
llict  of  tlie  tirst  Lord  Clive,  mother  of  the 
resent  Earl  of  Powis,  and  grandmotlicr  to 
le  Duchess  of  Northumberland  and  Lady 
iBiriet  Wynne. — Allcr  a  short  illness,  a 
VW  dayii  before  bis  attaining  the  age  of  80 
cars,  the  Rev.  Dr  Cliarles  Burney,  rector 
f  Deptford.  He  has  long  been  known  and 
minently  distinguished  as  one  of  the  tirst 
■r«ek  scholars  of  his  time,  and  was  of  a 
Unily  remarkable  for  literary  and  scientific 
■nineDce.  His  father  was  the  celebrated 
^  Charles  Burney,  Mus.  D.  His  brother, 
Hll  living,  has  published  two  or  three 
vlumes  of  Voyages  of  Discovery,  &c. ;  and 
ne  of  his  sisters,  also  still  living,  b  the 
elcbrated  authoress  of  the  novels  of  Evc- 
ina,  Cecilia,  dec  ;  whilst  anotiier  sister  has 
niblifhed  several  pleowng  and  popular 
tovelL — 30.  At  Dumfries,  in  consequence 
■^^e  small  pox,  Mr  John  Corlyle,  inn- 
^^^bf  £Dgliui  Street. 
^^Hk^ — In  Duke  Street,  Briftol,  Eliza- 
beth, the  wife  of  Mr  T.  Hill.  Her  death 
was  eccoiioncd  hy  her  endeavouring  to  fasten 

cup  witli  crumbs  in  it  on  the  outside  of 
ler  bed-room  window,  for  a  robin- redbreast 

hich  had   piud   constant   visits  there  for 

vera!  weeks,  and  overreaching  herself,  she 

"  into  the  area,  never  to  rise  again At 

Iter,  Lieutenant  John  Anilrews,  in 
year  of  liis  age.     He  had  been  in 
engagements,  amongst  which  Det- 
l^gcn,  Fontenoy,  and  Cullodcn,  were  those 

herein  he  had  principoUy  distinguished 

in  the  furiiier  of  wliich  he  served 

oidedy  man  to   bis  present  Majesty's 

'  .er,  Geo^c  11.     His  latter  years 

cheered   by   the   munihccnce   ut   his 

iverei^,  who,  upon  the  reoreitentatiou  of 
the  DvJie  of  York,  bcslowca  upon  him  a 
grant  of  £M  per  annum,  in  addition  to  bis 
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half  piiy— At  Ayr,  Mr  Jamw  Gregg,  iH  a 
very  advanced  age,  who,  for  many  yean, 
was  well-known  in  Ayrshire,  Galloway,  and 
Dumfiies-shire,  as  an  eminent  teacher  of 
dancing. — At  Cawnpore,  East  Indies,  Lieu« 
tenant  William  Otto,  11th  regiment  native 
infantiT,  Bengal  establishment,  eldest  son 
of  the  uitc  Mr  Otto,  wine-merchant  in  Dal' 
keith — The  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox  Mait- 
land,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Ac 
Oxbcy,  in  Soddlcworth,  aged  91,  Mr  Wil-, 
Uam   Heginbottom.     He  was  father  to  10* 
father-in-law  to  10,  grandfather  to   131, 
great-grandfather  to  153,  and  great-great- 
grandfather to  1 ;  in  all,  305 ;  the  hut  of 
whbm  he  walked  thirty-two  miles  to  sae,  in 
his  90th  year.     He  saw  his  grand&ther,  his 
own  father,  his  own  sons,  his  grandsons, 
the  sons  of  his  grandsons,  and  the  daughter 
of  his  grandson's  son,  even  seven  genera- 
tions.   Ho  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  nine 
of  his   own  children  (whose  united  ages 
amount  to  533  years),  and  59  of  his  grand, 
children. — The  famous  Yizicr  Ali  died  last 
June  in  Fort  William,   where  he  had  re- 
mained   confined    seventeen    years,    three 
months,  and  four  days,  on  accotmt  of  his 
treacherous    murder    of    Mr    Cherry   and 
others,  at  Benares.     Hia  age  was  only  3<J. 
He  was  buried  on  the  same  day  in  Cossi 
Bagaun,  adjoining  the  circular  road,  ncax 
tlie  tomb  of  one  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's  aona* 
His  corpee,  covered  with  an  elegant  green 
shawl,  and  placed  under  a  green  canopy  of 
state,  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  four 
magistrates  and  a  peat  concourse  of  people. 
— After  a  painfid  illness  of  many  years,  Mr 
Melvin,  comediui,  formerly  of  the  Theatre- 
Royal,  Covcnt-Garden. — At  Dundee,  Tho- 
mas Clark,  a  labouring  man,  66  years  of 
age,  who,  by  dint  of  parsimony  and  8a>ing, 
had  accumulated  property  tu  the  amoimt  of 
from  i:eUO  to   £1000.     We  have  heard 
mudi  these  two  lost  years  of  the  sufi'eringa 
of  the  lower  orders  from  poverty  and  want ; 
but  tliere  are  nerhops  few  authenticated  in- 
stances of  endurance  which  this  petaon  did 
not  voluntarily  submit  to,  in  orticr  to  gra- 
tify Ills  ruling  passion.     He  lived  by  him- 
self in  a  small  garret,  situated  in  a  iilthf 
lane  called  Tind^'s  Wynd.     His  diet  con> 
sisted  of  a  little  oatmeal,    stirred    about 
iuuongst  warm   water,    which    he  begged 
from  some  one  or  other  of  die  ncighboura 
every  morning,  to  save  the  expense  of  iueL 
For  many  years  he  had  laboured  tmder  a 
paiufiil  diisorder,  but  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a 
surgeon,  fearful  of  the  cost.     Driven  at  last 
to  desperation  by  the  inteusenese  of  lus  suf- 
ferings, he  about  twelve  mouths  ago  sent 
for  Mr  Crichton,   who  found  him  lying, 
in  the  most  inclement  season  of  tlic  year, 
barely  covered  by  an  olil  tattared  blanket, 
Tlie  furniture  of  the  apartment  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  pairs  of  old  shoes,  some  old 
tattered  clothes,  a  ploughshare,  a  wooden 
disli  and  horn  spoon,  a  iwir  of  scales  and 
weights,  a  tub  for  holding  meal,  and  on  old 
■2 
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cruy  disir.    CUrl'g  diaorder  luiving  been 
aMertained  to  be  stone  in  the  bliidder,  he 
.  VH  tdd  that  K  jutpcal  opcnKum  would  be 
kaccMarjr  for  hit  rdiel'.     I'hia  he  expre««l 
the  utmofl    willingnesn    to    undergo  t    but 
vhen  informed  it  would  alto  be  neccwurj 
ta  tuve    him    removed    to   a    comfortable 
rcoQ],  &c.  hi«  heart  died  within  him.  and 
he  wid  he  tnuit  jmA  tlicn  continue  at  he 
I,  until  death  relieved  liim.     In  vain  wai 
f^lie  told  that  evcrv  thing  needful  would  be 
r  provided  i  be  ttill  pcreovered  in  l)is  deter- 
'  uinadon.      Leaving  a  trifle   witli   him  to 
pToctue  necc«saricc,  Afr  Ctighton  descended 
front  the  garret,  and  mndc  inquiry  at  the 
Beiglibours  concerning   this   miserable  ob- 
}  jct'i ;  t'roni  whom  he  received  the  account 
'l  Above  narrated.     Potsoned  of  thi«  infomia> 
he  returned  and  rated  tlie  wretch  for 
I  mueiwble  disposition ;  but  bU  that  could 
pbe  obtaiaed  was  a  promise  (o  procure  some 
'ked-clotha,   and  to  allow  the  operation  (o 
L  W  perfoittied  in  a  room  belonging  to  one  of 
f tfw  ueighbuurc,  and  immediately  eSlei  to  be 
I'iKibted  baek  to  hu  own   roost.     The  lirst 
liBoniin^  after  the  operation,  he  was  fo«ind 
urrclling  and  abumng  the  old  woman  left 
I  ahnga  of  him,  for  her  extravaftanoe  in 
_;  UN  of  «oop  to  wa&h  the  clothe  that 
MCttionally  taken  from  under  him ; 
tftnd  he  expreaaed  great  ex,ultatioa  when  the 
;  given  to  unictBtftnd  tliat  soap  was  not 
utelf  neccMary   for  the  purpose.     A 
Dte  of  eaatot  ml  tbat  liad  been  prc«cril>ed 
Iftr  tihn,  he  would  not  allow  to  be  eent  fof, 
[but  in  its  place  swallowed  a  piaco  of  soap, 
[whioh,  he  «aid,  would  answer  the  purpote 
[■qually  well,  and  at  much  less  cost.     The 
TO  going  on  well,  he  was  ordered  aome 
'  tea.      The   parting    with  three-pence 
nutrning,  to  purcitajte  half  a  pound  of 
Boat,  waa  perfect  torture.     But  recollecting 
piece  of  old  rusty  bacxm,  which  he  had 
formerly  picked  up  iomewhere  in  his  tra. 
els,  he  thought  of  the  expedient  of  eon> 
pVertiog  a  piece  of  it  into  beef  tea,  and  drttnk 
It   with  ftcetnina   reliih.      Next  morning, 
however,  the  cm  woman,  aUnned  for  tlic 
oenaequencet,  insiGtcd  peremptorily  for  mo. 
ney   to  purchace  fresh  meat,  at  the   same 
time  ocquniDting  bim  that  a  supply  of  oouls 
wonted.      *'  The  coals  consumed  al- 
ly I    Imponibte  t     They   shoidd  liave 
nerved  him  for  the  winter  !  She  mu«t  gurcly 
have  curried  off  winic  of  tlvein.  'I'hree-pcncc 
tor  meat  and  eight-pence   for  cooU !     It's 
cxtravagunce  ;    it's  ruination  !     Slie   must 
pack  off  immcdiutely  ;  she  must  not  9t9.y  a 
moment  longer  in  the   bouio;   hut  bciitre 
going,  »he  niukt  give  an  account  of  the  two 
ehillings  she  received  from  lum  ou  Uto  day 
of  the  operation  !"     1'he  poor  wuuian  being 
no  reitdy  reckoner,  and  somewhat  c(>rifuKod, 
eoold  oot  for  tlw  life  vS  ber  bring  to  reool- 
lection  the  diapoaol  of  more  than  anc  and 
lenpeooe.     It  was  now   perfectly  dear  the 
Wttmso  was  plundehiat;  the  liou«c,  carrying 
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08*1118  ixmlfi,  tuining  him  with  her  «xtnvi. 
gance,  and  stoaling  his  moiiey.     ghe  nuM 
go  to  prima.      "  I'll  setidliirBailioGe 
Thomj  immediately,  to  put  yen  in  the  l^l^J 
booth  I"    By  this  time  the  gvtec  was  flUedl 
with  the  neighbours,  nlormed  at  his  ndsyi 
Todferatiotu ;  and  nothing  they  could  say 
having  llie  effect  to  pacify  bim,  they  sent 
for  Mr  Crichtun,  who,  iioding  it  in  vain  io 
struggb   with    habits    so    deeply    iwtsd, 
thotigfat  it  might  be  the  wisest  plan  (o  leave 
him  alone,  aral  let  him  manage  and  feed 
himself  in  his  own  «ay.      By  tfie  hdp  of  a 
good  constitution,   he  soon   recovered  bis 
iiedth  and  strength  ;  but  nev«r  afterwardii 
could  forget  the  expense  he  had  been  vaX  \» 
during  his  ooniineinenL    The  fiJlut*  alss 
of  some  people  holding  moDey  of  his  la 
their  hands,  tended  much  to  embitter  the 
remainder  of  his  life  {  and  he  was  ofien  ob. 
served  wringing  his  hands  and  lamentitig. 
his  misfortunes ;    frequently  «ayir»g  aloui^  j 
"  All  bankrupts  should  be  haugal !"  Thei 
would  be  no  end  to  the  detail  of  this  | 
creature's    miserable    eccentricitiee. 
immediate  cause  of  hu  deatli  is  not  wel 
ascertained.  On  Thursday  fortnight,  a  i 
bitter  cold  day,  he  went  into  one  of 
neighbours'  rooms  to  warm  hinjHjlf,  befn 
aeoending  to  his  roost.     Xext  day,  ha  dk 
not  make  his  appearance  down  stairs,  an4 
was  found  lying  almost  stifi'  with  coldf 
unable  to  move  himself;  the  betl-c 
whidi  he  had  been  made  to  provide 
with  litst  year,  lying  folded  up  in  a  ( 
as  he  had  not  tlie  heart  to  use  them. 
Sunday  he  lost  the  use  of  all  hla  faculties ; ' 
and  on  Mondey  he  breathod.hia  lost.     111! 
only  surviving  sister,  a  poor  old  wopoan, 
living  somewhere  in   Stratlimore,   inherits 
all  bis  property. — Lettens  are  received  fi-om 

Culcutta,  mentioning  the  death  -''    ' 

Campbell,  M.  D.  apothecary. gci< 
service  of  tlie  Hon.  Knat  India  t'l  ^ 
BengaL  These  letters,  which  are  iroui  hi* 
brotlier,  Mr  Alexander  Cimpbell  of  Cal- 
cutta, confirm  the  report  that  liad  been  in 
circulation  last  week  among  hia  Mends, 
both  in  London  and  here ;  and  also  some 
private  letters  received,  which  left  hardly 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  uf  tliis  (kfHieting  hi- 
tolligonce.  He  died  at  Barmckpore,  15  toUiS 
from  Calcutta,  whither  he  had  gone  (br  tiK 
recovcryof  his  health,  which  bad  been  for 
some  conEiderahlc  time  back  in  a  dechnini; 
titate.  He  has  lel\  three  sons,  the  fourUi 
having  been  loat  in  the  Windsor,  on  the 
|r.i<i8fige  back  to  India.  The  eldest  is  in  tlie 
cavil  service  of  the  Company,  the  other  two 
in  tlie  army.  It  is  icquested,  that,  a«  it  has 
been  itiiposnhlc  to  avoid  some  omissions  in 
the  private  notilications  lo  I)r  Campbell's 
numerous)  relatives  and  friends,  they  will 
kindly  impute  this  to  the  waut  of  leeoUeetiDn 
at  the  monieitt,  and  the  distamx  and  lapse 
of  time  fiinoo  many  of  them  ccoced  lo  have 
inuck  interooiurse  with  him. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Letter  from  Glasgow,  purporting  to  be  a  refutation  of  "  Dt  1 
Jarrie's  Letter,"  respecting  the  management  of  tbe  College  Library,  is  in 
jothing  more  than  a  flaming  eulogy  on  the  abilities  of  the  Profesnore. 

ctor  s  statements  ore  at  least  plaiuible ;  and  if  they  arc  unjust  towanls  ttml 

rned  body,  we  shall  with  pleasure  insert  nny  communication  thut  exposes] 
_   jir  fallacy.     Error  does  not  neccssairjly  imply  wilful  misrepresentation  ;  butj 
in  this  ca»e,  the  error  has  not  yet  been  jwinted  out.     At  all  events,  a  litile  fn 
diBCUBsion  must  be  harmless  to  so  respectable  a  seminary  of  education  as  Glas* 
ROW  College. 

Cambria  in  otir  next.    We  thank  our  Correspondent  for  the  "  Tour  in 
,6cotland,"  which  he  will  observe  in  this  Number. 

The  illustrious  writer  who  lut^  honoured  us  with  "  The  Buttle  of  SempachT**' 
rill  accept  of  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  tor  liia  exquisite  titinslation. 
_  Ic  cannot  confer  on  us  a  more  agreeable  favour  than  by  sctiding  us,  now  and 
then,  something  of  the  some  kind. 

We  have  no  objection  to  insert  Z.'s  Remarks  on  Mr  Hozlitt's  Lectures,  af- 
ter our  present  Correspondent's  Notices  arc  completed.     If  Mr  Hazlitt  uttered 
Eersonalitics  against  the  Poets  of  the  Lake  School,  he  reviled  those  who  taught 
im  all  that  he  knows  about  poetry. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  our  account  of  Uob  Hoy,  treats  with  scorn  Sir  John 
Macgregor  Murray's  insinuation,  tliat  he  had  made  any  unwarrantable  use  of 
letters  that  had  come  into  his  possession,  and  pledges  himself  for  the  accuracy 
of  all  his  statements.  For  ourselves  we  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  next  time 
the  Baronet  has  any  thing  to  say  to  us,  we  wish  he  would  write  to  txs  by  the 
post.  A  century  or  two  ago,  when  the  Macgregors  were  no  great  scribes,  it  was 
necessary,  perha[«,  for  them  to  communicate,  by  means  of  verbal  messages,  with 
those  from  whom  they  had  driven  cattle ;  but,  at  the  present  day,  a  Mocgregor, 
who  has  seen  the  world,  can  say  whatever  he  pleases  to  the  Editor  of  a  Maga> 
zine  without  taking  the  trouble  to  send  a  Duine-wassail, 

"  Like  the  wild  envoy  of  a  barbarous  thrnne." 

Wliat  could  induce  Sir  John  to  bid  hie  Embassador  deliver  his  credentials 
Publisher  in  an   inn?     Finally,  we  desire  Sir  John  Macgregor  Murray| 
',.  to  take  notice,  tliat  the  Salt-foot  Controversy  was  intend^  for  the  good, 
of  one,  but  of  many  new-made  baronets.     Vtrbum  Sapient i.     As  Fairser- 
"▼ice  has  it,  "  There's  a  braw  time  coming." 
"  Miss  Spence  and  the  Bugroau"  in  our  next. 
The  suggestion  of  our  judicious  Somersetshire  Friend  shall,  if 
attended  to. 

We  have  ogoin  to  apolc^^  to  H.  M.  for  the  delay  of  No  IV.  of  the  Analy-> 
tjcal  Essays  on  the  Early  Drama.     It  shall  certainly  appear  in  our  next. 
The  gentleman  who  has  sent  us  such  a  mouthing  imitation  of  "  the  Emerald 
b"  of  Counsellor  Phillips,  reminds  us  of  the  following  lines  :— 

•—So  when  a  fiddler  with  unrosined  string. 

On  murderous  gut  anaatinates  a  spring,  (Anglici  tunt,) 

In  distant  chamber  tireftks  the  eluiobercr's  snore, 

And  tnaiples  wounded  Time  upon  the  floor,>— 

Some  wondering  cur,  scarce  trusting  what  he  hears, 

Tunu  to  that  fiddler  his  upbraiding  ears. 

And  to  the  spot  transfixed,  in  wild  dismay, 

Howls  a  long  chorus  to  tlie  tlire  Strathspey.— Old  I'lav. 


i 
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The  Review  of  Mr  Hogg's  Dramatic  Talcs  came  unfortunately  a  little  too 
late  for  this  Number.  Its  author  has  shewn  himself  to  be  capable  of  under« 
standing  the  true  purpose  and  merits  of  works  of  genius.  We  shall  at  all  times 
be  happy  to  receive  the  communications  of  such  a  writer  upon  such  u  subject. 

We  shall  be  proud  of  any  commimications  from  the  AccompUshed  Scholar, 
who  intends  to  favour  us  with  the  Translations  from  Petrarcli. 

We  have  to  acknowledgf  the  receipt  of  Dr  Chiel's  second  packet.  We  hope 
he  will  pardon  the  few  verbal  altcralious  we  liave  made  on  iiis  first  paper,  and 
believe  that  since  the  conmiencement  of  our  Editorship,  we  have  met  with 
nothing  more  agreeable  to  tis  than  the  honour  of  his  lOiTiyixmdencc. 
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To  Corrcfjiondmti. 

■-■  •■■(l  the  Critique  on  the  New  Tragctty  hy  JcaiscoNSUtTCfc' 
lan  might  have  eng^ed  himself  more  profitably  than  iu 
iui.iifj,  lio  [it^rfoniiauce,  or  attempting  to  ridicule  afterwards  upon  pa- 
pers play,  which,  whatever  nitty  be  its  defects,  is  at  least  Tery  «;videutly  the 
'  ction  of  a  man  of  high  talents,  and  contains  many  passages  which  oar 
even  though  he  cotiUl  multiply  his  intellect  as  much  as  Eehatnu  did 
1,  would  still  be  incapable  of  comprehending.  Wc  know  not  any  thing 
I  abews  greater  weakness  of  head,  and  at  the  same  time  greater  malcvo- 
of  heart,  than  such  conduct  as  that  of  oar  Correspondent.  A  writer's 
apprentice,  a  boarding-school  Miss,  a  quadriller,  and  a  half-pay  ensign,  may 
be  excuaecl  for  laughing  at  the  representation  of  on  in&nt  tragedy  ; — the  first 
iMft  DO  other  time  to  laugh  at  all — and  the  other  three  have  hothing  to  do 
b«i  (o  shew  their  teeth.  Jurisconsultus,  however,  occupies  a  diiferent  situation 
io  Ufe  from  any  of  these,  and  even  although  Mr  Gait's  legal  phrases  were  not 
qniie  ao  good  as  he  could  have  helped  him  to,  he  might  have  deferred  his 
mirth  till  Parliament-house  hours  next  morning. 
A.  T.  £.  hits  our  warmest  tlianks  for  his  beautiful  Ode. 
A  regular  aeries  of  Essays  on  Agricultural  subjects  wotild  not  suit  the  plan 
of  this  Magazine.     But  we  return  our  best  thanks  for  the  offer. 

Dandie  Dinmont's  two  Letters  are  received-  They  are  very  lively  and 
nod^uatored.  Dandie  "  suits  the  action  to  the  word,'  and  is  in  great  glee  at 
the  Ilorr. 

Can  C.  C.  believe  it  possible  to  pass  off  on  us,  for  an  original  composition, 
n  ♦•«i>-i.f  frrnn  so  popular  a  work  as  Mrs  Grant's  Essay  on  the  Superstitions 
of  ti  jiiJs.^     May  his  plagiarisms,  however,  always  be  from  works 

ojUiiLij   _..___; cut. 

C's  Letter  on  the  Manners  of  a  certain  Mercantile  City  is  written  with 
taknt,  but  faj-  too  coarsely,  and  his  statements  arc,  we  beUeve,  in  a  great  mea- 
ioie,  destitute  of  any  foundation  iu  truth.  There  is  no  wit  shewn  in  discov- 
:  that  Cheapside  is  less  genteel  than  Grosvenor  Square  ;  but  we  think  our 
Dndent  might  have  seen  tliat  the  former  is,  after  all,  a  more  uaefoil 
ian  t^c  latter.  Besides,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  but  we 
t,  that  some  of  C.'s  allusions  are  personal,  which  he  might  have 
1  infallibly  prevent  his  paper  from  being  admitted.  In  his 
ht  pro^joses  writing  on  the  subject  of  certain  abuses  connected  with  llic 
M.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  his  letter,  and  hope  he  will  study  to 
:  follow  the  good  example  another  of  our  correspondents  shewed  him  in  No  X. 
It  is  not  our  custooi  to  compliment  our  correspondents,  bat  wc  hope  much 
from  C. 

The  foolish  {larody  which  has  been  sent  us,  is  inadmissible  for  two  reasons  ; 
lit,  because  it  is  malevolent ;  and  Sdly,  because  it  is  duU.     As  the  poet  sings, 

"  So  wlien  die  bird  of  Jove  reposes 

In  the  darkness  of  the  sky. 
Books  And  jockdawu  shew  their  notea. 

And  blinking  owls  scream  lustily. 

Or  ao  wh«n  master's  gone  to  bed. 

And  mistrcsii  to  a  rout  or  ball, 
Guy  Grizzys  for  ilicir  lovers  spread 

A  greasy  supper  in  the  halL 

'i'hcu:  bcllcia  mock  witli  tnituic  airs, 

In  duinipitigne  glussc*  stn.-ill-beer  jwiU, 
And  jinking  round  the  kitclien  chairs. 

Talk  about  waluing  or  ciufulrilk." New  Sowa. 

How  could  our  Catrespondent  think  of  exerting  the  little  wit  he  haj  upon 
Hiclt  a  subgect  ? 

We  Imre  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  Introduction  to  a  Tale,  by  Mr  Wil- 
liam Hoco,  broinex  to  the  Ettkick  Shetherd.  Will  he  send  us  the  Tale 
Jjtit,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  very  interesting  ? 

The  Criticism  on  "  Frankenstein,  or  the  Jlodeni  Prometheus,"  is  n  ctiv^-'. 

I*  die  &ct  as  P.  Q.  states  it  ?  Since  the  Elizabethan  age,  who  has  proUuced 
ftbcT  tragedies  than  Joanna  BaiUie  ? 


We  have  received  the  Memoir  signed  Pluto  ;  but  it  is  too  long  and  too  mil 
ute  for  our  purpose.  Wc  would  advise  its  beinj^  sent  to  the  Journal  of  I 
Royal  Institution  of  I^ondon,  for  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  it  seems  ad- 
mirably fittctl.  Being  unwilling,  however,  entirely  to  <lisappoint  the  anxious 
wishes  of  this  phikixiif>her,  who  seems  to  believe  what  he  writes,  we  may  just 
infunn  ovlx  reaflers,  that  he  maintains,  with  all  becoming  gravity  and  decorum, 
that,  during  the  present  yejir,  a  volcano  will  burst  forth  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
verness, that  point  of  Scotland  where  the  energy  of  earthquakes  is  most  con- 
centrated. This  fearful  statement,  our  author,  on  the  principles  of  common 
humanity,  is  most  desirous  to  have  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  of  the  Highlands,  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  their  sudden 
trans])ortation  from  the  smiling  surface  of  the  earth,  to  the  dark,  and  gloorcy, 
and  probably  burning  region  of  its  centre.  He  concludes  his  communication 
with  these  piirticular  words :—"  The  site  of  this  former  busy  and  animatodj 
capital  of  the  North  will  be  occupied  with  a  raging  and  tumultuous  volcano.'' 
Eboracensis'  Elegies  are  too  extravagant.  The  following  is  the  only  one  i 
can  afford  to  quote : — Dialogue  between  a  Traveller  and  some  Inhabitants 
Yorkshire  (weavers  of  woollens)  illustrating  the  age  of  the  Yorkshire  Gia 
lately  decea&cd. 


TRAVELLER. 
Why  I  I  WB»  told  jrou  wooUen-weavere  here 
yien  itarved  outright  for  lack  of  ill  omploymait; 
But  I  percdvc  a  very  diflfarent  cheer, 
iltli        


IKHABITANTS. 

Oil  I  Iliote  that  told  you  so,  tlr,  t>>Jd  ynu  ngbt; 
Wf  were  iudccd  n  wofiil  faijiiih'd  crowd, 
Uut  now  the  ca«e  iii  .tltercd  clean  and  quite, 
IfV  havtfrot  the  mating  ojfthe  Giaxfi  HhiVfii- 


Vour  loom*  are  rtiitling  all  in  full  enjoyment. 

And  SO  on  in  the  sjjme  strain  of  hyperbole  for  nearly  200  pages. 

Notices  of  Reprints  No  III.  in  our  next. 

The  "  I'resa-gang,"  a  poem  suggested  by  Allan's  uniinLslicd  picture  on 
subject,  is  received,  and  we  hope  to  have  room  for  it  in  our  April  Number. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Atidience"  soon. 

No  enlightened  presbyter  would  coarsely  rail  at  the  ritual  of  the  Episcop 
Han  Church,  and  no  man,  however  fastidious  his  taste,  ncetl  be  offended  witii- 
such  buildings  as  the  two  lately  erected  chapels  in  Prince's  Street  and  Vork^ 
Place.    Ttc  days  for  such  iUiheral  sentiments  are  gone  by. 

The  "  Comparative  View  of  tlie  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  Forms  ( 
Worship"  is  received. 

We  regret  tlmt  tlie  poem  of  "  The  Fairies"  was  returned  to  Us  too  late  : 
insertion. 

The  Critique  on  Dr  Lettsom's  Memoirs  in  our  next 

We  hope hcs  received  his  packet  in  safety.    Before  he  i 

of  troubling  us  mth  any  more  of  his  etfusions,  we  beg  to  recommend  to 
perusal  the  satire  in  Juvenal  which  begins  "  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus!"  or, 
case  he  has  forgot  his  Latin,  the  following  verses  from  a  much  neglected,  *" 
excellent  old  English  poet,  may  serve  bis  turn : 

**  Ye  rickctly  boys,  who*c*  prtT?n  and  blender  ago 

Would  lain  a»»ii!iii    '  .1  ■>f  the  sige, 

AAdcTtim  into  iliL  itvillingtown 

The  filth  which  I  Miugh  your  own  j 

Vepuny  crp;itiiri.-,  "nv  iiiii...ki;  for  wit  V  uwr 

The  vBjiiil  flow  thafi  ino»t  avcrae  from  it, 

And  think,  Ixciiiuc  you  wield  a  slipiiery  i>an. 

That  Liod  has  tnvant  you  to  be  wondrous  men. 

We  wish  to  have  a  complete  list  of  Errata  prefixed  to  our  March  Number^ 
^hich  completes  our  second  volume.     This  can  be  best  done  by  our  Cor 
pondenta  sending  to  u^  Uie  Errata  in  tlicir  own  Papers. 

We  have  given  a  sheet  and  a  half  more  tliis  month  than  our  stated 
pf  pages,  in  order  to  reUeve  the  press  of  matter. 


i*aniiihlct  on  psmpWrt,  book  on  tuok  ootnpoitJ 
in  proce. 
urich. 


•■  pue(uif»^  yuur  iiu*ease  an  ilch." 
STANlHURSr. 


r  CorroM 
Qumbfl 
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©■•ERVATIONS  ON  THE  AlITOniOGRA- 
THX  or  BISHOr   WATSON.* 

BiSHorSj  though  in  general  a  very  re- 
spectable, arc  not,  in  our  estimation  at 
least,  a  very  interesting  class  of  men. 
They  usually  possess  a  decent  share  of 
classical  knowledge,  and  therefore  ore 
entitled  by  English  courtesy  to  be  call- 
ed learned;   when  they  come  before 
the  world  with  a  sermon  or  a  charge, 
it  ia  seldom  discreditable  to  tlicir  liter- 
ary  talents;    and   their  private  lives 
have,  without  perhaps  any  exceptions, 
been   long  distinguished  by  a  decent 
Bnd  b«.<coming  propriety.    So  far  all  is 
well.     But  to  us  severe  Presbyterians, 
soFmehow  or  other,  various  associations 
juriee,  along  with  the  image  of  a  lawn- 
sleeved  Prelate,  that  are  very  far  from 
being  sublime.      A  certain  pride,  of 
demeanour  at  least,  if  not  of  character, 
is   lo  our,  perhaps,  prejudiced  eyes, 
pretty  generally  visible  in  these  digni- 
taries, and  not  altogether  compatible 
with  our  notions  of  Christian  humili- 
ty; exceptin  a  few  illustrious  instances, 
their  learning  has  been  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  profound  ;  a  certain  worldly 
prudence,  bordering,  if  we  may  say  it 
without  oifence,  on  time-observing  ser- 
vility,  is  no  unusual  accompaniment 
to  the  decorum  of  their  moral  life ; 
«nd  for  these  and  other  reasons,  we 
mot  help  attaching  very  different 
tas  to  words  that  we  willingly  sup- 
^Kwe  might  be  synonimous,  Bishop  and 
Divine. 

No  great  sensation,  accordingly,  is 

"  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  VVat- 

),  Biihop  of  Landaff;  written  by  Iiimself 

;  different  inteivali.  and  revised  in  1811<. 

blished  by  his   Son,   Richard  Watson, 

.  B.  Prebendary  of  Landaff  and  Wellg. 

idl  and  Davics,  London.     1817.     4to. 

L.2. 123.60. 
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produced  in  this  part  of  the  Islanil 
when  u  Hishop  dies ;  leas  indeed  than 
might  be  expected,  when  we  consider 
that  the  notice  of  his  death  is  often  the 
first  thingthat  informs  us  he  had  exist- 
ed ;  and  that  we  learn  from  his  funeral 
eulogy  all  that  we  did  not  know  of  his 
virtues,  his  talents,  his  learning,  and 
his  usefulness.  With  Richahd  Wat- 
son, far  indeed  is  this  from  being  the 
case.  He  died  frill  of  years,  and 
crowned  with  honours — not  with  those 
honours  only  which  perhaps  he  was  a 
little  too  ambitious  to  gain  and  to  see 
increased — but  with  tiiose  that  are 
true  and  inii>crishable,  and  for  which 
he  had  wrought  with  zeal  in  tlie  cell 
of  Science  and  the  sanctuary  of  Reli- 
gion. 

Independently  of  liigher  and  nobler 
titles  to  our  praise,  we  feel  that  the 
respect  of  every  Scotsman  is  due  to 
him  for  the  liberality  of  his  religious 
principles.  That  he  was  a  sincere 
Christian,  none  but  infatuated  fanatics 
and  flaming  High-Churchmen  think 
of  denying  ;  but  though  invested  with 
Episcopalian  dignity,  we  know  that  he 
felt  and  expressed  a  respect  for  oiur 
simpler  Church  ;  that  though  belong- 
ing himself  to  an  establishment  that 
acknowledges  so  niuny  degrees  of  rank, 
he  could  yet  look  with  complacency  on 
that  which  acknowledges  so  few ; — 
and  that  he  had,  unlike  some  of  his 
brethren,  too  noble  a  mind  not  to  ve- 
nerate that  Church  which  admits  a- 
mong  its  ministers  scarcely  any  dis- 
tinctions, save  those  of  age,  learning, 
and  wisdom. 

But  though  we  have  perused  with 
interest  the  memoirs  of  this  excellent 
man,  we  have  no  wish  to  conceal  from 
our  readers  that  our  satisfaction  has 
not  always  been  unnii.\ed — and  that 
the  work  would  have  been  fiur  more 
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Auinbvtgraj 

delightful  to  us,  bad  it  been  written 
altogether  on  a  diflerent  plau.  It  has 
been  the  Bishop's  almost  sole  de&igii 
to  give  an  account  of  bis  public,  that 
is,  his  political  life.  Of  fiis  youth — 
his  progresa  at  college — liis  chemical 
experiments — his  labours  as  a  teacher 
— his  theological  writings — his  opinion 
of  books  and  great  men  of  tbrmer  days 
—we  have  few  and  scanty  notices^ — 
wliile  we  have  reported  speeches  in 
Parliament,  some  good  and  some  but 
indifferent — long  and  often  worse  than 
uninteresting  correspondence  with 
Ministers — letters  to  members  of  both 
Houses  on  personal  matters,  or  those 
of  tnuuient  general  interest — county 
addresses— various  political  schemes 
£ar  paying  off  the  national  debt,  creat- 
ing a  permanent  armtd  force,  &c.  ike. 
so  that  we  are  often  tempt^  to  eus- 
{>ect  that  he  allowed  such  things  to 
usurp  a  paramount  power  over  lar 
nobler  pursoits,  and  such  as  would 
have  be<;u  more  beautifully  consistent 
with  his  holy  office,  far  more  uscf\il  to 
mankind,  and  to  himself  infinitely 
more  glorious. 

Perhaps  our  fecUngs  on  tliis  subject 
might  have  been  different  had  nature 
designed  liim  for  a  great  statesman. 
But  it  was  not  so-  He  does  not  scan 
to  have  had  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind — his  views  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  his  own  Country,  though  li- 
beral and  manly  on  the  whole,  are  not 
inarkod  by  any  {leculiar  wistlom — and 
rciiUy  his  poUticaJ  and  historical  read- 
ing seems  to  hare  been  coafined  with- 
in singularly  narrow  hmits.  He  was, 
us  a  Politician,  acute  and  sagacious 
enough,  but  neither  in  his  opinions 
nor  his  prophecies  do  we  discern  that 
liur-seeiug  ptrspitacity  which  pierces 
tluough  tilt'  davkiiess  of  events,  and 
enables  its  possessor  to  direct,  without 
wavering  and  without  fear,  the  desti- 
nies of  \u&  Country.  He  had  surely 
formed,  in  this  at  least,  far  too  high  an 
estimate  of  his  own  talents.  There  is 
often  a  pomp  in  \m  utterance  of  the 
simplest  pohlical  axioms,  as  if  he 
thought  thein  profound  discoveries  of 
his  own  ;  and  it  is  amaxing  with  what 
zeal  and  vehemence  he  has  sometimes 
conibatted  tor  things  in  themselves 
very  i>altry  and  insignificant.  Tbtro 
is,  we  tlunk,  a  manifest  want  of  gran- 
deur and  power  in  all  his  poUtical  spec- 
ulations ;  and  if  they  are  on  the  whole 
not  calcukk'd  to  give  us  an  adequate 
idea  of  bis  iateliectuol  euergic^ — na« 


ther,  wc  are  afraid,  arc  we  to  look  to 
his  ]wlitical  conduct  for  tlic  best  proof 
of  the  virtues  of  his  nioriil  character. 

Are  we,  in  expressing  such  senti- 
ments, obeying  the  prgudices  of  our 
education — the  prejudices  (let  as  Yw^ 
they  are  not  ignoble  ones)  of  our  re- 
ligious Faith  r*    With  us  the  Clergy 
have  little  or  nothing  Xa  do  with  t£e 
aflairs  of  state.      They  are  provided 
for  (moderately  no  doubt,  (icra^s  too 
much  so,)  so  as  to  remove  from  them 
almost  all  temptations  of  mere  selfish- 
ness, to  plot,  intrigue,  and  intermeddle 
witli  secular  concems-    Their  duties, 
hoiMis,  desires,  and  fears,  lie  within  a 
narrow  circle — the  Uinits  of  their  own 
prish.     They  are  Politicians  only, 
iq  as  far  as  it  is  theirs  to  teach  purely 
the  prindples  of  Chiistiani^,  whidi 
are  the  only  foundation  of  civil  liber- 
ty.   It  may,  without  extravagance,  be 
said,  that  they  are  truly  and  exclusive- 
ly dedicated  to   the   service  of  God. 
That  this  is  the  best  system  we  be>- 
lieve,  and  it  would  be  despicable  not 
to  declare  cor  beUef.    AVlthout  being 
at  all  blind  to  the  merits  of  Epis- 
copacy, we  may,  without  iUiberality, 
say,  that  it  is  from  the  influence  which 
the  plain,  simple,  unostentatious,  and 
unwoildly  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli  lias  over  our  minds  and  hearts 
— from  the  influence  breathed  over  xa 
by  the  corresponding  hves  of  its  minis- 
ters,  and  the  congenial  atmosphere  in 
which   they   move,    that  we  lament 
deeply  that  so  highly-gii'ted,  and  we 
will  add  so  noble-minded,  a  man  as 
Bishop  Watson  should  have  wasted  so 
many  days,  and  nights,  and  months, 
und  years  in  Politics,  whether  they 
were  to  our  mind  or  not — and  that  we 
should  have    regarded    his    memory 
with  more  unmiugled  veneration  had 
he  left  Whigs  and  Tories  to  their  own 
paltry   wranglings — taken   no  greater 
part  in  affairs  of  state  than  becon^s 
every  lover  of  freedom  however  with- 
drawn— devoted  liis  hours  of  leisure 
to  those  scientific  pursuits  in  wliich 
he  was  by  nature  forme<I  to  excel,  and 
explained  and  illustrated  the  beautifvd 
and   glorious   truths   of    Cliristianity 
which  lie  encamped  on  those  sacred 
heights  which  he  himself  had  strength- 
ened and  defended  agaiubt  the  baffled 
Infidel. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  fed 
Bishop  Watson  might  hare  done  more 
for  religion.  Had  he  weaned  bis 
mind  fiom  Politico,  in  which  we  will 
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are  to  say  be  never  did  any  great 
at  ftll,  what  benefit  iniglu  not 
fiai)  worhl  have  derived  from 
1  ■''"}?.  his  writings  and  the  in- 

Ill  ufnce  of'  liis  then  more  truly  evan- 
Igdical    diaracter.     There  had  surely 
then  been  something  more  venerable 
— more    august,    in   his   image  after 
death,— acmaeihing  to  which  the  meek 
I  Slid   bumble    ChriHtian   would    have 
turned    with   a   purer   pleasure,  and 
from    which  lu'  might  liave  drawn  a 
support.    Might  not  the  PoU- 
have  been  sunk  in  the  fiisho}), 
le  Bishop  changed  into  the  A- 
pMlle.     But  peace  to  the  ashes  of  a 
good,     a  S>'^t   Man.     Perhaps   few 
Mfold   have   mixed   so   eagerly   with 
worldly    spirits    and   worldy    ai^airs, 
ind  have  escaped  with  less  diminution 
ef  consistency  and  independence.   We 
have  said  thus  much,  because  we  love 
sml  respect  his  memory  ;  but  if  even 
he,  with  all  his  virtue  and  vigour  of 
mind,  passed  not  through  such  scenes 
with  uotamished  purity  of  reputation, 
wo  to  less  wortliy  and  less  powerful 
thuBCters,  who  unnecessarily  commit 
themselves  uuto   the  cuibuknce  and 
agitation  of  political  Life. 
It  is  our  duty,  too,  to  remember  tliat 
raeiQoirs  were  composed  in  old 
id  must  be  expected  to  exhibit 
traits  of  the  weaknesses  attend- 
'aiit  on  that  melancholy  season.     Any 
little  vanity,  or  egotism,  or  vain-glory, 
which  the  writer  may  have  hud  in  the 
strength  of  his  best  days,  would  then 
become  more  apparent,  but  surely  less 
I  offinsiTe,  to  ail  who  know  the  weak- 
noB  of  human  nature,  and  who  have 
leamt  to  think  with  an  awful  pity  on 
the  loss  or  decay  of   what  was  once 
gkirioas  in  human  intellect.     We  are 
iu  from  saying  that  any  deplorable 
exhibitions  occur  in  these  memoirs  of 
faded  talents.     But  there  are  doubtless 
ncttered  over  all  their  pages  slight  in- 
dtflations  of  something  that  has  gone 
by.     At  times  we  hear  the  querulous 
voice  of  old  age  ;  and  admissions  are 
eoetaieoally  made  by  the  good  Bishop, 
whichf  tliough  all  who  rely  for  a  fa- 
voonhle  opinion  to  thejusclves  from 
their  surriTtng  brethren,  upon  the  ac- 
kn.-'  frailty  of  the  best  human 

nat;  pass  them  over  with  gen- 

tleii'-  ■ .  Mill  compassion — will  never- 
llick  ^  (Hold  food  to  the  rancour  of 
lllf  basest  of  all  enemies — political 
oQfSj— ^d  no  doubt  will  cause  his 
by  creatures 


who,  to  a  for  greater  degree,  possess  all 
his  infirmities,  without  perhaps  one  of 
his  many  redeeming  virtues. 

Rich  A  an  Watson  was  bom  at 
Hevershara  in  Westmoreland,  in  Au- 
gust 1737.  His  father,  a  man  of 
talents  and  learning,  had  been  head- 
master of  the  school  there,  but  had 
resigned  tlie  situation  before  the  birth 
of  his  son.  The  reputation  of  the 
school  had  long  sunk,  and  the  Bishop 
r^ets  that  he  had  not  a  better  classi- 
cal foundation.  He  very  candiiUy  ac- 
knowledges that  he  never  mastered  tlie 
minutiic  of  prosody,  and  that,  on  this 
account,  he  frequently  felt  consider- 
able embarrassment  in  speaking  Latin, 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  often  call- 
ed upon  to  do  at  the  University,  This 
little  trait  of  candour  shews  that,  un- 
like many  would-be  linguists  of  some 
reputation,  he  feared  not  to  admit  his 
deficiencies,  and  never  thoughtof  prid- 
ing himself  on  his  ignorance  of  tliat 
which  is  necessary  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  (lerfect  scholarship. 

"  Soon  after  tlie  death  of  my  i^thcr,  I 
was  sent  to  the  University,  and  admitted  a 
Sizar  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  on 
the  3d  of  November  1754.  I  did  not  know 
a  single  person  in  Hie  University,  except  my 
tutor,  Mr  Backliousc,  who  had  tieen  tny 
father's  scholar,  and  Mr  Preston,  who  had 
been  my  own  schoolfellow.  I  cotnincncetl 
mjp  academic  studies  with  great  eagerness, 
ftom  knowing  tliat  my  futxire  fortune  was 
to  be  wholly  of  my  own  fabricating,  being 
certtun  tliat  the  slender  portion  which  uiy 
father  had  left  to  me  (i.'300)  would  be 
barely  sufficient  to  carry  me  dirougli  my 
education.  I  had  no  ejqjcctations  from  re- 
lations ;  indeed  I  had  not  a  relation  so  near 
as  a  first  couan  in  the  world,  cxrept  my  mo- 
ther, and  a  brother  and  dster  who  were 
many  years  older  than  me.  My  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Newton ;  she  was  a  very 
charitable  and  good  woman,  and  I  am  in- 
debted to  her  (I  mention  it  with  filial  piety) 
for  imbuing  my  yoimg  mind  witli  principles 
of  religion,  which  have  never  forsaken  me. 
"  Perceiving  that  the  sizars  were  not  so 
respectively  looked  upon  by  the  pensioners 
and  scholATs  of  the  house  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  inasmuclt  as  llic  most  learned 
and  leading  men  in  tlie  University  have 
ever  arisen  from  that  otAex( Miiginti.r  arti*, 
iugenique  hirgiior  venter ),  I  offered  myself 
for  a  scholansliip  a  year  before  the  usual 
time  of  the  sizars  sitting,  and  succeeded,  on 
tlje  8d  of  May  1757.  This  stqj  increased 
my  expenses  in  college,  but  it  wa«  iittendeil 
with  a  great  advantage.  It  was  the  occa- 
sion of  D]y  being  particularly  noticed  by  Or 
Smith,  the  then  Master  of  tlie  College.  He 
was,  frAii  die  examination  he  gave  me,  so 
well  satislied  with  the  progress  1  had  made 
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studies,  diat  out  of  the  Sixteen  vbo 
were  elected  scholars,  he  appointed  me  to  a 
{xaiticular  scholarship  ( l.ody  Jermyn'*)  then 
vacant,  and  in  his  own  disposal  :  Hot,  lie 
said  to  tne,  us  being  better  than  uther  Mho^ 
}rr<;i>ipv,  hiU  US  2. mork  ot'  hiB  !ipptv>batiiMi ; 
)  acndi-d    Suuadcriwt't    fht-Tumt, 

t;i  .  I  uililished,  and  some  other  matlie. 

matitail  boolu,  to  my  penisal,  and  guve,  in 
•  .word,  a  spur  to  my  industry,  and  wings 
to  tny  atubition. 

"1  had,  at  the  time  of  being  elected  a 
scholar,  been  tesident  in  coU^  for  two 
jean  and  seven  montlis,  without  having 
gone  out  of  it  for  a  single  day.  During 
tiiat  period  I  liad  acqiurcd  some  knowledge 
of  Hebrew ;  greatly  improved  myself  m 
Greek  and  Latin  :  made  considerable  pro- 
iicicncy  in  mathematicg  and  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  and  studied  with  much  attention 
X<ocke'»  works.  King's  book  on  the  Origin 
j0f  Evil,  Fuflendorf's  Treatise  de  Officio 
Jfrniiiniji  et  Chit,  and  some  otlier  books  on 
amilar  subjects ;  I  thought  myself  tliere- 
'fore  entitled  to  a  little  relaxation  :  under 
'iliis  persuasion  1  set  forward.  May  30lh, 
,1757,  to  pay  my  elder  and  only  brotlier  a 
visit  at  Kendal.  He  was  the  first  curate  of 
',the  new  chapel  there,  to  the  structure  of 
,,wUich  lie  had  subscribed  liberally.  He  was 
^  nxan  of  lively  |wrts,  but  being  tlirowii  in- 
.;Ld  a  situation  where  there  was  uu  great  room 
!^jfor  the  flisplay  of  his  talents,  and  much 
.temptation  to  convivial  fcstiuty,  he  spent 
iLis  fortune,  injured  his  cotistitution,  and 
died  witett  I  tcai  abovi  the  age  of  thirty. 
ilirfCf    ti7i  ■  "      ulerahk  debt,    M  of 

.inhkh  7/1  't^li/i  tlu)Ug/l   U  took 

Imoit  my  i; 
This  was  noble,  and  it  is  related 
'^"with  the  unconscious  simplicity  of  a 
ifUoblc    mind.     The  sternest    moralist 
^  could  not  aver  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  beggar  binisclf  by  discharg- 
ling  dcbtSj  perhaps  unnecessarily  con- 
|tractod  by  his  brother.     But  the  same 
virtuous   pride,  which  makes  him  iu 
'jOld  age  avow  his  satisfaction  in  having 
'  been    descended    from  ancestors  wlio 
Averc  "  ut  prisca  gens  tnortalium,  til- 
.  lers  of  tlieir  oifu  ground,  in  the  idiom 
_    the  Country  Statesman,"  taught  liitn 
In  early  youth  to  reVpect  the  honour 
'of  his  Father's  family  ;  and,  doubtless, 
^v  such    a    sacrifice   he   felt  himself 
Tpriously  enrichc<l.      lie   was  not  a 
ahid  to  feel  fear  or  misgiving. 


the  Au/obtograjJiij  of  6ui 

the  mother  of  my  foiWi^  Tfiar,  1  w< 


remember,  waa  the  erprc'v 
self  83  soon  as  I  »aw  tJii.-  ij 

College  Chapel,  as  I  was  jo>;jj;iiig  on  a  iiUe 
nag  between  Huntingdon  uud  Cambridge,^ 

Nutliing  can  be  more  characteristic 
To  us  there  is  sootething  tine  in  th 
plain  and  boyiah  langwtge  in  whid 
the  venerable  old  Man  talks  of  hi 
journey  to  that  University,  withii 
whose  courts  he  finally  gained  tli 
noblest  honours,  and  who  must  fa 
ever  regard  him  as  one  of  her  ver 
best  Worthies.  With  the  same  teox 
les3  simplicity  he  goes  on  to  speaJc 
his  College  Life,  of  which  would  (ha 
he  had  given  us  a  ililler  account. 

"  Whilst  I  wu  under-graduatc,  I  ket 
a  great  deal  of  tefiat  «  ea//«-3  the  best  eort 
pany — that  ia  of  idle  fellow-commoner^^ 
and  otlier  persons  of  fortune — but  the 
iikanners  never  subdued  my  prudence  ] 
hail  ^itrong  ambition  to  be  distinguidic^ 
and  was  sensible  that,  though  wealth  migl 
plead  some  excuse  for  idleness,  extrnvi 
gance,  and  folly  in  others,  the  want  of  wealfl 
could  plead  none  for  me. 

"  When  I  used  to  be  returning  to  frt 
room  at  one  or  two  in  the  momtn^,  aft) 
spending  a  jolly  evening,  I  often  oteerve^ 
a  light  in  the  chamber  of  one  of  the 
standing  with  myself;  thus  never  failed! 
ejccite  my  jealou^,  and  the  nest  day 
always  a  day  of  hard  study.  I  have  gon 
without  my  dinner  a  hundred  times  on  sni 
occasions.  1  tliought  I  never  entirely  un. 
derstood  a  proposition  in  any  part  of  matha 
madcs  or  natural  philosophy,  till  I  was  abi 
in  a  solitary  walk  vbflipo  cayite  ati/ue  cm 
porrecto  labella,  to  draw  the  scheme  in  in; 
head,  and  go  thiougli  every  step  of  the  d 
monstration  without  book  or  prr.  :—  '  ;  -- 
I  found  this  was  a  very  difficult 
daily  in  ajme  of  the  perplext 
and  long  demonstrationB,  of  the  'I'wtL 
Book  of  Euelid,  and  in  UFlopitaTt  Co 
Sections,  and  in  ^ewton't  Princif 
walks  for  this  purpose  were  so 
that  my  tutor,  not  knowing  wha 
about,  once  reproached  me  for 
looDger.  i  never  gave  up  a  diiRcu  _ 
ia  a  demon  itratioa  till  1  had  mode  IT 
proprUt  Martc ;  I  have  been  stopped  at 
single  step  for  threi  ' 

"  But  though   I 
studies,   1    did  not  ;..^. 
every  week  imposed  upd 


*»  My  mind  did  not  mnch  rehsh  the  coun-  ■  composing  a  theme  or  a 


try.  at  least  it  did  not  relislt  the  life  1  led  in 

'that  country-town;  tlie  eoflstant  reflection 

Hhat   I  was  idling  away  my  time  mixed  it- 

rself  with  every  ainusoiient,  and  pot^ned  all 

^Jhe  plwisures   1   had  pTi'nii„[l  ii,i-s.;lf  from 

this  visit  4  I  therefore  ,-  rcsolu- 


|tion  of  &lmrteningit,atiil 
hi  the  beginning  of  S^piciiibci' 
ita^niineil  purpo^  to  inaLc  my  Aliiia  Mulcr    commerce  in    the   public   woild 


iH  college 
with  a  de- 


tin    or  English.     I  liad  great  plea>ure 
lately   tintUng   amcag   uy   pa{iers   two 
these    dedamutiond,    one   in    1!'    '' 
otlier  in  Latin  j  il>eTe  is  noihin  ; 
citlier  of  them,  yet   I   canru)! 
them,  as  they  arc   not  i 
compositions  of  which  I  h  i 

renmining,   hut  as  they  siiuw  thatj 
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lo  confirm  that  political  bent  of  my 
in  Cuvout  ol  ciril  liberty,  which  was 
Ibmmi  bi  it  before  I  knew  of  what  lelfish 
•ai  tD4r<mitul«d  matcnals  the  public  world 

■•  Tit";  subject  of  the  English  declamation 
k,  *  Let  inbuncD  be  enintcd  to  tlie  Roruaii 
Mpic  ;'  that  of  the  Latin,  '  Sociit  IlalicU 
idm  rrrito/  .•*  Ixilh  of  thetn  were  suggested 
la  taj  inind  from  the  perusal  of  VeTUyCt 
R»m**  ficaobfticmt,  a  book  which  accident- 
aOr  fell  into  my  hands.  Were  such  kindn 
of  nooks  put  into  the  hands  of  kings  during 
Aeir  boyhood,  and  Tory  trash  at  no  age  re- 
ided  to  them,  lungi>  in  their  man- 
would  scorn  to  aim  at  arbitrary  power 
;h  comipied  parliaineni*. 
I  geoerally  studied  mathematics  in  the 
monang,  aoid  classics  in  tlic  afternoon  ;  and 
aaad  to  get  by  heart  such  part£  of  orations, 
cilka  in  Greek  or  Latin,  as  particularly 
rioaed  me.  Demoathenes  was  the  orator, 
Tidtus  the  historian,  and  Perseus  the  satir- 
ot,  whom  I  most  admired. 

"  1  have  mentioned  this  mode  of  study, 
OM  as  thinkin);  tliat  there  was  any  thing  ex-* 
Inindiiiary  in  it,  since  there  were  many  iui> 
dn^^raduates  tlien,  and  have  always  been 
in  the  rnivcndty  of  Cambridee,  and. 
'  I  J  krkow,  in  Oxford  too,  who  have 
gtcaiter  pains.  But  1  mention  it,  be- 
I  feel  A  compLiccnce  in  the  reoollec> 
days  long  ^incc  happily  spent ;  hoc 
't  bit  I'ita  jiossc  [iiiorifrui,  and  in- 
hopc.  that  the  perusal  of  what  I 

written   may  chance  to  drive  away  the 

ijiiiit  of  indolence  and  dissipation  from 
foung  men ;  especially  from  those  who  en* 
ttt  into  tlie  world  with  as  slender  a  provision 
«i  I  did/' 

In  17  59,  he  look  bis  Bacliclor  of 
Arte'  degree,  at  Cambridge,  a  great  era 
in  Aouletnic  Life.  He  was  F.econd 
wroDgler,  the  leading  Moderator  hav- 
ing made  a  person  of  his  own  College, 
and  one  of  bis  private  Pupils,  the  first 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  general 
aenae  of  the  Examiners  in  the  Senate- 
House.  To  Scotsmen,  with  whom 
academical  honours  may  be  said  to 
have  no  existence,  the  Bishop's  warmth 
uf  feeling  ou  this  subject  may  perhaps 
appear  absurd, — ^but  we  should  cou- 
■uter  that  tliis  Examinatiuu  is  rightly 
looked  upon  aa  a  test  of  a  young  luau's 
uquirements  in  Science,  and  has  a 
most  important  influence  on  his  for- 
tunes in  the  University, — and  that 
therefore  he  is  speaking  of  the  first 
Dtiuggle  of  his  mind  in  a  contest  both 
for  advanoereent  and  reputation.  And 
though  men  of  high  science,  like  Les- 
lie or  Playfuir,  may  smile  at  the  papers 
of  a  senior  wrangler,  it  is  indisputable 
t^t  no  youth  ever  gained  that  rank 
wHhnut  knowing  more  of  the  mathe- 
Vot.  II. 


matics  than  perhaps  abore  a  doeen 
persons  now  alive  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland. 

In  September  175t»,  he  sat  for  a  fel- 
lowship unsuccewfully,  but  with  great 
credit,  the  novel  circumstance  of  his 
being  a  Junior  Bachelor  having  pre- 
vented his  election ;  and  in  October 
1 T  «»0,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trini- 
ty, and  became  assistant  Tutor  of  that 
celebrated  College. 

"  About  the  same  time  [  was  ol&red  by 
the  Vice-ChatKdlor  die  curacy  of  Clermont, 
and  advised  to  accept  it,  us  it  wotdd  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  recommending  myself  to 
tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  University ;  but  then  and  always  priz- 
ing my  independence  above  all  prospects,  I 
declined  accepting  the  offer.  I  might  also 
soon  after  have  gone  chaplain  to  tlie  Factory 
at  Benconlen,  and  1  would  have  gone,  but 
tliat  I  wanted  several  months  of  being  able 
to  take  priest's  orders.  The  master  uf  the 
CoUeee  ttearing  of  my  inteution  sent  for  me, 
and  insisted  on  my  abandoning  my  dengn. 
adding,  in  the  most  obhging  manner,  '  You 
are  far  too  good  to  die  of  drinking  punch  in 
the  torrid  zone.*  I  had  t)icn  great  spirits, 
and  by  learning,  as  I  purposed,  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  languogeA,  .shoiUd  probably  have 
continued  but  a  short  time  chaplain  to  the 
Factory.  I  have  thanked  God  for  being 
disappointed  of  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
an  Asiatic  plunderer.  1  might  not  have 
been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  wealth 
and  power  to  which  so  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen have  unhappily  yielded  in  India." 

He  took  his  Master  of  Arts'  degree 
in  1769,  and  was  made  Moderator  for 
Trinity  College;  ami  in  1784  he  was 
Moderator  of  Christ's.  He  gives  a  cu- 
rious enough  list  of  the  questions  which 
were  subjects  of  disputation  in  the 
Sophs  School  in  1762,  and  exultingly 
exclaims  :  "  The  depths  of  science  and 
the  liberality  of  principles  in  which 
the  University  of  Cambridge  initiates 
her  Sons,  would,  had  he  been  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  have  extorted  praise 
fVom  Mr  Gibbon  himself."  We  doubt 
that.  Certainly  to  have  discussed  any 
of  the^e  questions,  with  ability,  iu  the 
Latin  language, — comprehending  as 
they  do  many  important  points  in  phy- 
sics— morals — dialectics — and  general 
politics, — a  young  man  must  have 
studied  with  great  pain  and  persever- 
ance. But  would  Mr  Gibbon  have 
thought  public  dtsjiutation  in  Latin 
the  best  mode  of  shewing  a  knowletlge 
of  such  difficult  subjects,  or  u  prepara- 
tion fur  such  disputations,  the  likeliest 
means  of  gaining  such  knowledge  ? 

On  the  l!Hh  November  17»i4,  on  the 
death    of  I>r   llsdiey,  he  was  unani 
SK 


lulobio 

moMjAy  elected  by  the  Sejute,  aB8em> 
bled  in  full  congregatioQj  Protessor  of 
Chemistry. 

"At  die  time  this  lionour  wm  confctred 
upon  me,  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  C'htmis- 
try,  had  iwver  read  a  syllable  ou  the  iuk- 

{cct ;  noT  seen  a  single  experiiuent  in  it ; 
»ut  I  wns  tired  with  mathematics  and  natu- 
nd  pbiloMphy,  and  tlie  vrhemcntinima  gio- 
Ha  eupldo  itimulated  me  to  try  my  strength 
in  a  neir  pursuit,  and  &e  kinditea  of  the 
University  (it  wai  alway«  kind  to  me)  ani- 
mated me  to  Teiy  esinordioary  exertions. 
I  lent  imniediMely  after  my  election  for  an 
operutor  to  I'aria  ;  1  buried  myself  ii»  it  were 
in  my  laboratory,  at  least  lu  mucli  aa  my 
Other  avocAtioM!)  would  permits  and  in  four- 
teen  months  from  my  election,  I  read  •  courae 
of  chemical  lecturer  to  a  very  full  audience, 
consisting  of  penoiii,  of  all  ages  and  degree*. 
k)  the  L'niversity.  I  read  another  course  in 
KDVcm)>er  176(>,  and  was  m«de  Moderator, 
I  §OX  the  fourth  time,  in  October  17&5." 

In  176'6,  atler  some  trouble,  he  got 
[■stipend  of  XlOO  a-year  annexed  to 
jtbe  Profesaorfihip  of  Chemistry,  "  and 
■■fte  ice  being  then  broken,"  similar  sti- 
Ipenda  have  been  since  procured  from 
►nie  Crown,  for  the  Professors  of  Ann- 
jtciniy  and  Botany,  and  for  the  recently 
^•Etablisked  Professor  of  Common  Law. 
Sut,  says  the  Bishop, 

"  The  Unirernty  is  now  much  richer  than 
%  was  in  1766;  and  it  would  bcoaioc  ita 
dignity,  I  think,  to  thank  the  king  for  hia 
indulgence,  and  to  pay  in  future  ic»  unen,^ 
doweci  ProfeMon  without  having  recourse  to 
the  public  purse ;  not  that  I   fed  the  least 
pRluctuoe  to  dipping  into  the  public  purse 
Mr  «uch  a  purpoae,  but  1  feel  someching  for 
he  independenoe  of  the  Univeistty." 
Id  October  1707,  he  became  one  of 
'flie  Head  Tutors  of  Trinity,  in  room 
of  Mr  Backhouse,   who    resigned    to 
him  his  pupils ,-  and  it  is  needless  to 
add,  that  during  the  period  he  held 
that  important  omce,  he  acquitted  him- 
self to  the  admiration  of  ttie  College, 
and  as  a  Teacher  of  Youth  could  not  be 
excelled. 

"  In  diis,  and  the  two  foUowinft  years,  I 
read  Chemical  Lectures  to  very  crowded  au> 
diences.  in  the  month  of  November.  1  now 
look  back  with  a  kind  of  terror  at  the  Bp{i1i> 
ration  I  used  in  the  younger  part  of  my  life. 
For  mortlis  and  years  together  1  frequently 
read  three  public  Ifctiires  in  Trinity  College, 
beginning  at  riglit  oVloik  in  the  iiiorning  ; 
spent  four  or  five  hours  with  private  pupils, 
and  five  qx  six  more  in  my  laboratory,  every 
day,  besides  the  incidental  business  of  pre- 
riding  in  the  Sophs  tchooln.  Had  so  much 
paini  and  time  been  dedicated  to  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  lo  what  are  called  learned  sub- 
jects, what  tiresome  coUntion!^  of  monu- 
tcript4,  what  argute  cmendadonc  of  text, 
what  jejune  criticisms,  what  dull  di»erc&- 


tiooa,  what  ponderous  kwomaclucs  t 
have  been  produced,  and  bft  to  deep  c 
same  shelves  with  bulky  systems  of  Gc 
divinity  in  the  Ubrarics  of  Coivcrcitiai  I 

"  In  October  1771,  when  I  was  pi«parj 
in^  for  another  course  of  chcmi«tiy,  an^ 
pnnting  a  new  cheooical  syllabus,  Lir  Rut' 
er&rth,  Regiiu  Professor  of  Divinity,  dii 
This  ProfesMrship,  as  being  one  of  the  m 
arduous  and  honourable  offices  in  tlic  Uni 
versity.  had  long  beext  the  secret  object  < 
my  ambition  ;  I   had  for  yeats  determine 
in  my  own  mind  to  endeavour  to  succee 
Dr  Kuther&rth,  provided  he  lived  till  i  wj 
of  a  proper  age,  and  fully  qualified  for  tht 
undertaking.  Hie  premature  and  uncxpect 
ed  death  quite  disheartened  me.     I  knew  4 
much  of  divinity  as  could  reasonably  be  < 
pected  from  a  man  whose  course  of  studie 
liad  been  directed  to,  and  whose  time  ha 
been  fully  occupied  in,  other  pursuits  ; 
with  tliis  ciirlii  supdiex  in  dieology  to  I 
poasesiioo  of  the  first  professional  chair  i 
Europe,  seemed  too  datmgan  attempt  eva 
for  my  intrepidity." 

Al'xet  a  good  de^d  of  trouble  and  man«l 
agement,  he  attained  the  object  of  hisj 
honourable  ambition. 

**  On  the  1 4th  of  the  ensuing  Novmnbcrtl 
I  look  the  chair,  made  a  long  inau^nnuo^ 
spoech,  and  presided  at  my  tirst  act  in  the] 
presence  of  a  numcrotu  audience. 

•'  Thus  did  I.  by  hard  and  ineesaast  la- 
bour for  iKventecn  years,  attain,  at  the  age 
of  thirty.four,  the  fint  office  fiw  hoaour  A 
the  University  ;  and,  exclusive  of  the  Mas- 
tership ol'  Trinity  College,  I  have  raada  ik^ 
the  first  for  profit.     I  found  the  Profet«or«^| 
■hip  not  worth  quite  jC33U  a.year,  and  it  ia^| 
now  worth  £iOOO  at  the  least 

*"■  On  being  nused  to  this  diatinguiahed 
office,  1  immediately  applied  myself  with 
great  eagerness  to  the  study  of  divinity. 
Eagerness,  indeed,  in  the  pursuit  of  know- . 
ledge  was  a  port  of  my  temper,  till  tiie  ao*^ 
quisition  of  knowledge  was  attended  with' 
nothing  but  the  n^lect  of  the  King  and  hit . 
ministers  ;  and  I  ieel  by  a  broken  constitu-j 
tioo  at  this  hour,  ttie  efiects  of  that  literary^ 
diligence  with  which  I  laboured  for  a  graaM 
many  years,  J 

"  I  reduced  the  study  of  divinity  into  est 
narrow  a  compass  ns  I  could,  for  I  detff.a 
mined  to  study  nothing  but  my  Bible,  being 
much  unconcerned  about  the  optnioBs  of 
coimcils,  fathers,  churches,  biuiops,  and 
other  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  being  opposite  to  the 
genenU  one,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
Master  of  PeterhouRc,  who  wB:i  a  great  read- 
er, he  used  to  call  me  au-TpaiinKnf,  the  self* 
taught  divine.  The  Profctsor  of  Divinity 
had  licen  nick  -named  MalleutUttrcticorum  f 
it  waa  thought  to  be  his  duty  to  demolish 
every  opinion  which  niihtaled  against  what 
if  called  the  orthotloxy  of  the  <]hurch  of 
England.  Now  my  mind  was  wholly  un- 
biassed ;  1  had  no  prejudice  against,  no  pre- 
dilection for  the  Church  of  England  i  but  a 
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ilatKv  ttffa\  fin  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
0  iknupenbU  olyeetion  to  every  degree  of 
■tflgBHP*«t  inlolcrancc.  I  never  troubled 
nyiiif  wiih  OJM  werini^  any  arguments  which 
tiw  oppoiicaii?  i:i  Uic  divinity  schools  brought 
u»i^   '  -1c5  of  the  cliurcli,  nor  ever 

l^.i : : jutliority  as  dectEive  of  &  dif> 

DUi  1  used  on  such  ocusionE  to  ssy 
•hi'MHg**"'  Nev  Testament  in  my 
■Bcnwn  eotUctvi !" 
it  simple  narrative  it  is  qatle 
my  for  ns  to  make  n  single 
xtion.  It  corries  us  along  with 
s  dignified  force  of  truth.  Few 
ic  facts  arc,  and  told  thu$  in 
n&kpd  simplicity,  without  the 
most  rexBOte  intention  of  winning  our 
Rjratnatkies  or  creating  an  effect,  the 
cudlent  Narrator  inspires  us  with 
rapect  and  affection,  and  we  feel  to- 
Wirda  him  a  portion  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  was  so  strong  a.  feature  in  hie 
dnrn.^'  r  ~-f!  thus  raised  him,  with- 
out r  -e  of  one  iota  of  integri- 
...^>_j«.;idence,  to  the  object  of 
ost  honourable  ambition.  In 
Blight  and  rapid  sketch  of  his 
eilty  liftf,  we  yet  distinctly  see  the 
UMWnents  of  a  noble  nature.  We  nee 
the  free  play  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and 
trtA  heart,  while  the  one  rejoiced  in 
the  conquest  of  all  difiicultieii,  and  the 
odter  disdaineil  all  unworthy  or  shuf- 
fiiag  means  to  remove  them.  He  leA 
an  obs<Mre  and  ill -conducted  village- 
whool,  with  an  imperfect  education 
and  amall  acquirements — and  came  at 
ooee,  fiieadless  but  fearless,  unpatron> 
ised  but  hopeful,  into  the  courts  of  a 
College,  filled  with  the  Flower  of  the 
Eflriiah  Youth.  To  enable  him  to  pur- 
me  nis  own  early  studies,  he  was  neces- 
liMted  to  direct  those  of  others,  which, 
II  Ttiw  iind  uncouth  stripling,  he 
'  .ibility,  and  judgment, 
•  'ring talents,  and  nmidy 
iiesoonwasadistiuguisb- 
•  .l:  the  most  distingiiiebed. 
KmL  tucet'«&ive  ahu  of  a  Collegian's 
■aliitT<^n  hf  iiftQincH)  without  anf  in* 
-verpowerinp  intereat  of 
'T, — and  into  whatever 
iKinsibiliiy  he 
•  taJents,  he 
iicii  11  If  t  stablishetl  du- 
Lit  in  all  cases  0|>ened 
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it  enabled  him  to  be  more  extensively 
useful.      It  would  be  gross  injustice, 
not  to  think  well  of  the  general  spirit 
of  a   University,  whate  such  a  man 
could  rise  by  such  means,   and  Da 
Richard  Watson  and  Camsridge 
ho^l  reason  to  be  proud  of  each  other. 
To  us  indeed  it  seems  a  little  singular, 
that  a  person  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Chemistry  in  a 
great  University,  at  a  lime  when  he 
knew  not  even  the  simplest  principles 
of  that  Science.     But  we  presume  the 
chair  was  considered    as   a   sinecure. 
The  ardent  spirit  of  Watson  could  not 
bear  to  sit  idle  and  dormant  there.  He 
lectured,  and  crowds  attended.     His 
proj^Tess  in   Chemistry  is,   indeed,  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  Philosophical 
History.     He  seems  by  nature  to  have 
been  endowed  with  u  genius  for  that 
Science.     After  two  great  revolutions 
in    Chemistry,   his  name  still  stands 
high, — and  we  have  the  authority  of 
certainly  the  most  accomplished  Che- 
mist in  Britain,  Professor  Thomson  of 
Glasgow,  for  asserting  that  his  Chemi- 
cal Essays  ought  to  be  read  by  all  stn- 
dents  of  that  Science,  not  only  for  the 
many  important  facts  they  contain,  and 
for  some  knowledge  not  elsewhere  tOi 
be  found,  but  for  the  admirable  speci«J 
mens  which  they  exhibit  of  accurat 
analysis;  and  above  all,  for  the 
philosophical  spirit  of  all  their  genera 
investigations.       But  here  we  mu 
stop  short  for  the  present.       Tn  our 
next  Number  we  hope  to  carry  on  oox 
notices  of  the  life  of  this  admirable 
Person.  We  have  already  hinted,  thai 
some  little  things  occur  in  an  after  p^ 
riod,  of  which  we  cannot  give  our  de- 
cided approvol — but  we  trust  we  have 
already  said  enough  to  shew  that  we 
shall  praise  with  pleasure,  and  censure 
with  reluctance  ;  and  tt^it  the  dream- 
stances  of  Bishop  Watson  being  rather 
too  violent  a  Whig  to  our  liking,  some-'' 
times  a  little  of  the  Courtier,  and  nc 
seldom  even  a  political  Partizan,  will 
not  blind  our  eyes   to  what  all  the 
world  knows  to  have  been  noble  in  hti 
character — hia  love  of  science,  liberty, 
and  truth — liisinlegrity,  which  he  hel^ii 
fast — his  liberality,  which  made  hink^ 
something  higher  than  a  Church-man 
— and   his  enlightened  piety,    which 
made  him  what  is  most  glorious  in  our 
human  estate — ^a  true  Christian.— 


.MBTED    8V    A     cirCE    OF     rftKNCil 

jOr  all  the  Ibolisli  niTectations  of  tlie 
French  people,  we  are  clewly  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  propensity  to  trace  re- 
aeniblanccs  between  themselves    and 
the  old  RomaiM  is  by  far  the  most 
^^bauri).     They  would  fain  argue  ns 
.  into  the  belief^  that  Paris  is  to  the 
world  now  what  the  imperial  city  was 
.  in  the  days  of  the  Ca'sors,  and  look, 
!   or  pretend  to  look,  upon  tliose  who 
have  ta-stes  diffl-rent  from  theira,  with 
the  same  Kirt  of  lordly  contempt  with 
which   a  Lei  Ofpril  of  the    court   of 
Augustus  might  have  lislt^ned  to  the 
disbertatious  of  a  critic  from  the  re- 
,  f}ion£  of  the  Daliee.     We  are  not  dis- 
DOsed  to  deny  that  the  French  ladies 
lead  the  fasliions  in  all  matters  ]>er-> 
taining   to  bonnets  and   tuckers,  or 
that  the  French  incroyabUs  arrange 
their  whiskers  and  neckcloths  in   a 
manner  worthy  of  being  envied  by  the 
most  accomphshed  of  our  beaux.   But 
we  protest  against  carrying  the  thing 
any  farther ;  we  object  to  the  whole 
system  of  French  criticism  ;  above  all, 
to  the  French  method  of  judging  re- 
specting Poets.     They  are  as  unfit  to 
comprehend   the  nature  of   a    great 
poem, — to  enter  for  one  moment  into 
the  spirit  of  an  iEschylus,  a  Dante,  or 
a  Shakspearc, — as  an  Esquimaux  rail- 
liner  is  to  invent  a  fine  te/e,  or  a  Pata- 
gonian  clodhopper  to  go  through  the 
il'ft-a-dns,  haiancez,  and  all  the  other 
mysteries  of  a  quadrille.     We  should 
no  sooner  think  of  adopting  a  French- 
man's ideas  in  regard  to  the  sublime 
or  the  beautiful,    than  we  should  of 
feeing   Bailie  Jarvie  for  an   opinion 
concerning  the  pictuTcsqtie. 

A  Parisian  of  the  present  day  haa 
no  hesitation  in  telling  us,  that  who* 
ever  wishes  to  see  a  complete  fac- 
simile of  Roman  physiognomy,  cos- 
tume, and  character,  needs  only  to  go 
and  see  Tahn.i.  ^Talma  bears  just  the 
came  sort  of  resemblance  to  Nero  which 
the  Palais  Royal  does  to  tlie  Domus 
Anrea.  He  has  taken  his  ideas  of  a 
Boman,  not  from  the  calm  contempla- 
tive Etatue«  of  consuls  and  heroes  Id 
the  Louvre,  but  frora  the  rude  vulgar 
maniacs  who  figure  with  flying  togas 
and  Brutus  periwigs,  in  the  Ateher  of 
the  Baron  David.  Among  nil  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  art,  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a  single  counte- 
nance   which   was    entirely  ignoble. 
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WCatullui.    ^^^^^V      CPeftJS 

There  i&  always  some  redeeniijig  trak 
of  the  /fCTM  ftita  Qiiiriliim.     W>  ftelj 
when  we  look  upon  them — eren  ttjHm 
the  faces  of  the  Liberti  on<l  Liberfini 
of  their  ftmcral  processions— that  thes* 
were  indeed  the  prima  virorum.     Bn 
Talma  is  the  actor,   and  David 
painter  of  the  revolution.     Ft  is  n* 
wonder  that  they  have  both  been  boa, 
in  bringing  down  okl  associations  c 
grandeur  and  dignity  to  the  base  lev^ 
of  their  own  thoughts. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  disgnslii:        .    .  1« 
to  hear  David  compared  tu  , 

and  Talma  to  Roscius — the  iTieiiu  oi 
Cicero ;  but  as  neitlier  A|>elles  no: 
Koscius  have  left  any  thing  behind 
them  but  the  testimonies  of  llieir  ad- 
mirers, it  must  be  idloived  tluit  W( 
have  only  the  opinion  of  the  rest  o 
the  world  to  opiKwe  tu  the  opinion  a 
the  Parisians.  The  French  mties^ 
however,  are  not  always  so  prudent  m 
to  proviile  themselves  with  so  conve< 
nient  a  shelter.  They  make  no  diffii 
cuUy  of  speaking  concerning  ancient 
authors,  which  are  >till  in  our  hands, 
with  the  same  free«lom  as  concemi 
ancient  painters  and  actors,  wh< 
merits  we  have  no  means  of  cstimali: 
for  ourselves.  In  a  late  Number 
this  Magazine,  was  inserted  an 
by  Madame  dc  Stael,  in  whidi 
accomplished  person  talks  quite  seri< 
Qusly  of  the  felicity  with  which  Mon- 
sieur Dclille  has  imitated  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  Virgil.  The  mort 
simple  and  gracetul  of  all  poets,  and 
all  versifiers,  is  supposed  to  be  ade- 
quately represented  by  the  perpetual 
antitheses,  prettineases,  vh  eiiU  !  ami 
heUu  I  of  thu  aflectcd  little  abbe.  But 
Madame  is  only  a  lady,  and  may  b« 
supposed  to  have  been  no  great  claaeic. 
We  believe  she  was  quite  as  good  a 
elasaie  as  most  French  unthora  and 
critics ;  and  we  are  quite  certain, 
the  absurdity  of  what  she  has 
concerning  Virgil,  a  fer  surpassed 
what  one  of  h  er  de  vercs  t  conteinporari( 
of  the  other  sex  haj  sold  of 
"Cepoete,"  says Chanifbrt,  "apluaq 
aocun  autre  I'air,  Francois;  aes  poemi 
sont,  pour  le  plusport,  des  simples  vi 
dc  society.— Tendre,  gentil,  vif, 
plein  du  sentiracut,  il  etoit,  uanedonte, 
Le  Chaulieu  nteme  de  la  capitale." — 
We  coniess  it  was  not  williout  a  v^er^| 
oonaiderable  degree  of  surprise  th«| 
we  tir«t  read  tliis  eulogy.  We  propose 
laying  before  our  readers  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  CatuUns,  and  shall  then 
leave  them  to  form  their  own  couclu- 
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„  _  .  respective  charac- 
is  of  M.  Ch&mfort's  &- 
WQOxy  '<ir  own. 

.  QktulUiB  wita  tlic  contemporary  of 
Cificro  and  CtEsiir,  and,  with  ooe  ex- 
cmtinn,  he  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
w  those  Homan  poets  who  iiouriahed 
between  the  rude  tiiae  of  Enniiu  and 
the  pertbct  refinements  of  Virgil  and 
■;  -  ^  iki.-  Lucretius,  he  has  con- 

rve  the  air  of  Roman  ori- 
lie  midst  of  the  most  stu- 
itiition  of  Greek  models.  In 
Q  of  his  works,  he  ia  entire- 
omati ;  iu  another,  and  that  cer- 
ho  (nr  more  important  part,  he 
Greek.  In  both  capaci- 
U  worthy  of  more  atten- 
lAH  is  usually  paid  to  him  ■  and 
,  we  venture  to  say,  does  he 
y  pretence  for  the  equivocal 
Monsieur  ChamforL 
short  poems  of  inimitable 
Diivete  and  grace  have,  in  every  age, 
arcured  to  this  poet,  with  wliotu  poe- 
try was  nierdy  an  amusement,  a  uura- 
brr  of  atedfust  and  passionate  admir< 
di.  Who  is  such  a  Tyro  in  Latin 
Literature  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
duurmiug  song,  "  Ptister  delicue  inea 
rmeUir  f"  or  who  so  unfeehng  as  not  to 
atnt  hten  melted  by  the  tender  la- 
Bt€ttt«tioii  over  the  same  favourite  bird, 
**  Lugcte  VeBerig  Cupidefque 
Bl  quantum  eat  homicum  venustiorum 
PtMer  mortuus  e«t  mcs  pudlar,  &.c  ?" 

The  iinion  of  sportiveness  with  feel- 
hig  is  a  thing  extremely  rare  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients.  The  play  of 
iDfrc  fancy  is  indeed  sulficiently  com- 
mon among  the  authors  of  the  An- 
thology, btJt  no  class  of  conijxxsitions 
it  in  general  more  dt<atitute  of  grace- 
ful sentiment  than  theirs.  When  they 
wish  to  b«  i^athetic  they  always  be- 
come either  tri^ical  or  elegiac.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  Luctus  of 
CatttUuB  is  so  valw^le ;  its  subject  is 
tfldeed  a  trifling  one,  but  the  feeling 
of  the  poet,  and  the  exquisite  lan- 
gttlne  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  have 
f*t»aereil  it  one  of  the  most  univcrs- 
nity  pleasing  and  touching  poems  in 
tbc  whole  botly  of  literature.  *" 
^  Tb«kM«r  poems  of  Catullus  have 
M&DMt  alwiiys  a  light,  although,  in 
MNoe  instances,  by  no  means  a  ludi- 
crous air.  However  different  may  be 
iibjects,  whether  they  wear  the 

'  Ttac  sanie  thing  may  be  said  of  these 
V.  VJI,  IX,  XJII.  XX.  XAXI. 


■^  Ttac: 
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appearance  of  sentiment,  of  deriaioii/ 
or  of  mirth,  they  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
light  feeUng,  and  are  quite  destitute 
of  the  appearance  of  seriouaness.  This 
language  is  uuiibrnily  unlaboured. 
They  are  evidently  the  productions  of 
a  man  of  the  world,  who  is  impatient 
even  of  the  appearance  of  labour,  who 
hi  most  coses  lights  at  once  upon  the 
happiest  words  to  express  his  senti* 
ments,  but  who,  even  though  he  ob- 
serves that  his  meaning  is  ill  express* 
ed,  will  rather  leave  it  to  its  fate  tl\au 
take  the  trouble  of  searching  for  phrases 
more  satisfactory.  His  versiticution  is 
careless,  but  graceM.  His  feehng  is 
sometimes  weak,  but  always  true. 
The  poet  has  no  inclination  to  appear 
any  thing  but  what  he  in. 

Nothing  i&  more  changeable  than 
the  idea  of  /»o»  ton,  society,  and  the 
world.  The  politeness  of  modern  times 
was  unknown  to  the  ancienti ;  and  if 
we  should  suppose  that  the  'Roman 
word  urbinatiu  expressed  any  thing  of 
the  same  sort,  we  should  be  grievously 
mistaken.  Theartof  makingraen  plea»-> 
ed  with  themselves  in  the  first  instance, 
and  consequently  pleased  with  every 
thing  about  them,  is  one  which  cotdd 
not  have  been  brought  to  perfection  at 
any  time,  excepting  when  the  enjoy- 
ment of  social  intercourse  was  seri- 
ously looked  upon  as  the  last  and  high* 
est  purpose  of  nuinan  being.  The  ha- 
bitual practice  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy 
from  such  motives  as  these,  the  pub- 
lic flattering  of  a  private  enemy,  and  the 
style  of  visiting  those  we  would  wish 
to  ruin — these  were  things  entirely  un- 
known in  ancient  Rome.  The  Re- 
publican freedom  was  attended  by  an 
openness  of  expression  which  we  have 
banished  from  all  good  society,  under 
the  name  of  coarseness<  but  of  which 
Catullus  made  abundant  use,  both  to- 
wards friend  and  toe,  in  those  hendi- 
casyllabics  of  his,  which  remind  M. 
Chamfbrt  of  that  very  pink  of  poU- 
iesie,  the  Abbe  Chaulieu.  What  would 
the  delicate  Abbe  have  thought,  had 
he  heard  himself  likened  to  the  nutliur 
of  the  "  Amialet  Voluti,  ( 
ia,"  or  of  the  Carmen  in  /  i;  « 

His  very  periwig  would  have  stood  on 
end  with  horror.  The  great  Kopums, 
particularly  in  the  last  years  of.  the 
Republic,  were  little  acquainted  with 
the  delights  of  domestic  and  social  life. 
The  restlessness  of  their  ambitious  de- 
sires aiade  their  time  too  precious  to 
be  wastcU  even  ttp«o  ef>joymen{,o,r  rc- 
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pose.  Their  fVienibhips  were  politi- 
cal connexions,  regulatcU  merely  by 
the  lituanon  of  public  iiifdini,  by  the 
liopes  and  fears  of  the  roumciiD";  par- 
ties. The  dearest  friends  had  no  scru- 
ple in  bespattering  each  other  with  the 
moat  bitter  tnd  unmerciful  abuse, 
either  in  the  Senate  House  or  at  the 
Forum,  the  moment  tliey  b^an  to 
think  differently  about  politics ;  and 
the  aggravated  resentment*  of  years 
subsided  in  an  instant  into  the  most 
amiable  expressions  of  mutual  regard, 
•t  the  least  hint  of  interest  or  pru« 
dence. 

The  wicked  and  malevolent  ridicule 

of  Catullus  ilrew   upon   him   no  re- 

proaclies  from  the  critics  of  antiquity. 

His  shafts   were  directed  against  his 

enemies,  and  in  that  warfare  it  was 

Iooke<l  upon  as  quite  fair  to  make  use 

of  poiaoned  weapons.     Ridicule  and 

'kaiuery    were,    in    those  unfastidious 

'days,  directed  by  mere  ill-will,  much 

'luore  frequently  than  by  wit.     With 

iu,  on  the  contrary,  ill-will  is  endur- 

j  ad  only  when  it  tins   the  address   to 

[^the  itself  in  the  outward  appearance 

I  of  wit  and  levity.     Invective  is  a  disli 

I  too  coarse  for  our  appetites;  but  among 

f'tite  most  refined  noblemen  of  ancient 

Home,  no  words  were  supposed  to  Ije 

]  unfitting,  by  which  the  bitterness  of 

political  animosity  might  be  exprt'ss- 

]  cd ;  and  an  excess  of  spleen  was  ac- 

epted  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  a  de- 

[fect  of  wit.     fiat  all  this,  we  are  a- 

iraid,  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 

'  air  francms. 

There  i3  another  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  poet,  to  which  we  sus- 
pect the  good  Abb^  Chanlieu  would 
nave  bad  no  inclination  to  bear  any 
resemblance — hia  indecency.  Even 
this,  however  disgusting  to  modern 
readers,  excited  no  displeasure  of  old  ; 
for  tlie  language  of  debauch,  both  at 
Home  and  Athens,  made  use  of  very 
strong  colours.  The  most  acoomplish- 
ed  writers  were,  in  those  days,  far  less 
delicate  than  nature  herself,  and  the 
most  elegant  muse  was  content  to 
want  the  most  graceful  of  ornaments 
— «  veil-  The  matrons  were  exclud- 
ed flrom  society  and  the  theatres,  and 
tbe  rouse  was  obliged  to  copy  the 
manners  of  such  females  as  were  ad- 
mitted. It  mast,  however,  be  men- 
tioned, in  justice  to  Citullus,  that  his 
obscenity  is  seldom  introduced  alto- 
gether fbr  its  own  sake.  Like  that  of 
Swift,  it  is   only  the  weapon  of  his 


satire ;  and  if  success  could  Justify  tlie 
use  of  such  instruments,  there  is  oi  ' 
doubt  that  the  infiictions  of  CatuU 
must  have  been  quite  as  severe 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Libellers 
self. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  reference 
these  verses  of  socitljf  alone,  it  was 
intention  of  Chamfort  to  institute  u 
comi>ari£on  between   his  countryma 
and  our  poet.     We  imagine,  that  ni 
eyes  but  those  of  a  French  critic  could 
have   discovered  the  resemblance   of 
which  he  speaks,  and   shall  for   th« 
in'esent  dismiss  the  subject  altogetherJ 
— But  since  we  have  been  led  to  8i_ 
at  all  of  the  political  character  of  Ci 
tullus,  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  ob« 
serving,  that  these  sportive  and  satiri- 
cal productions  of  his  are  in  truth  im- 
mensely inferior  to  some  other  oorapo* 
sitions,  to  which  it  is  probable  neither 
Chamfort  nor  ChauUeu  ever  devoted 
much  attention;  we  mean  those  serious 
poems  of  Catullus,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  derived,  like  the  most  of  the  Ro- 
man poets,  his  chief  inspiration  from 
the  study  of  the  Greeks,  'llie  history  of 
Roman  literature  is  one  which  abounds 
in  misfortunes ;  and  among  these,  the 
most   remarkable  is,    without   doubt, 
the  diiie  of  its  first  refinement.     Had 
tlie  Romans,  occupied  as  tliey  were  in 
the  first    ages  of   their   history  with 
external  wars  and  civil  tumtdts,  ever 
found  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  cultivation   of  letters,  the  works 
which  might  then  have  been  produ- 
ced would  no  doubt  have  partaken  in 
those  attributes  of  strength,  life,  and 
originality,    which   characterised    the 
other  exertions   of  Roman   intellect. 
The   poets   of  Rome,  like  those   of 
Greece  and  of  England,  would   then 
have  been  the  contemporaries  of  tbe 
great  active  spirits,  the  heroes,  the  le- 
^lators,  the  politicians  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  the  compositions  which  they 
wuiild  have  lefk  behind  them,  might 
have  surpassed  those  which   they  ac- 
tually have  bequeathed  to  us,  as  much 
as  tbe    writings   of  the   early  Greek 
dramatists  excel  those  of  the  Calim- 
achuses  and  Appoloniuses  of  the  Alex* 
andrian  age.     It  was  tbe  misfortune 
of  tbe  Roman  poets,  that  they  were 
top  much  the  imitators  of  the  Greeks  i 
it  was  doubly  their  misfortune,  that 
they  did  not  begin  their  imitations  till 
the  Greek  literature   was  already    fat 
on  its  decline.      The   defects  of 
c«urtly  {wetry  of  tbe  age  of  Ptolemy 
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res  like  infec- 
to  the  young  genius  of 
Iterature,  and  stamped  upon 
cter  of  fslse  taste  and  exces- 
sment,  from  which,  with  the 
ion  of  a  few  spirits  of  the  first 
Roman    writers,   cither  in 
verscj  are  entirely  free, 
us  a  very  high  itiea  of  the 
tuilus^  that,  oltliough  he 
ire  either  Virgil  or  Horace, 
had  tile  good  ttiste  to  keep  al- 
entirely  free  from  those  false  E- 
^lisms  which  have  proved  bo  (a^ 
lOSt  itll  the  poets  of  liis  coun- 
~  ad,  above  all,  the  singular 
suiting  the  bad  example  of 
supported,  as  that  example 
ower  of  imagination,  and  a 
language,  to  whicii  no  pa- 
found  in  any  later  Roman 
lus  has  imbibed  the  true 
II  oT  Attic  poetry,  and  tasted  the 
to    of  the    unmingled    Helicon. 
ty«,  his  Manlius,  and  his  Orta- 
lOVe  ibe  aii  of  literal  translations 
ihe  pure  age  of  Sophocles ;  and 
who  cannot  read  Greek  will  gain 
t  II  of  the  Greek  mode  of 

ju:  II  these  than  from  any 
|Bt  we  remember  to  have  seen 
P|K  Virgil,  Ovid,  or  any  one  of 
tt«i  demigods  of  Roman  poetry, 
(itys  is  our  chief  favourite.  Ca- 
»  to  us  here  no  longer  as 

i  .L  and  amiable  poet  who 

cuunt  over  the  kisses  of  his 
and  call  upon  the  Cupids  to 
sparrow.     Mis  language  is 
'Xull  of  strength  ;  he  causes 
the  utmost  depth  of  that 
mii^ry    which    invaded    the 
of  the  Phrygian  Goddess,  and 
low  hini,  as  if  under  the  influ- 
f  u  kinilr.il  i)liri>nzy,  through 
wild  1 1  if  wood  and 

:ain.     di    -  Iness  endures 

•  sleep  of  weakness  brings  him 
self,  and  to  the  knowknlge  and 
.nee  of  llis  rashness ;  and  we, 
reasts  penetrated  with  ujingled 
ns  of  terror  and  pity,  are  will- 
tbe  close  to  echo  the  wish  of 

;>Agii3,  deB  Cybete,  Didymi  dea  Do- 
wina, 
a  loea  tuua  sit  furor  otnnis,  hm, 

tatii*,  alii«  age  rabidos. 
urtion  of  the  Kpiaode  of 
llje  Elegy  to  Manlius 
f«tUng>   and  almoist 


equal  power ;  but  -m  nraatnot  scrapie 
to  confess,  that  the  matcblevs  poem  of 
Wordsworth  upon  the  subject  of  iliat 
lady's  sorrows,  has  greatly  diminit;!iwl 
the  [ileasure  with  which  we  used  Ibr*^ 
merly  to  con  over  tliose  exquisite  line 
which  even  now  we  can  scarcily  trac 
cribe  without  trembling : — 
Coo;agis  ut  quondam  dagrans  adveait  a*' 

raore 
Protesilcora  Loodomia  Domum,  &c. 

But  no  comparisons  can  ever  tak^ 
away  from  the  more  simple  and  uni-J 
versal  charm  of  tliu  subsequent  linot^^ 
in  which  he  has  commemorated  the" 
death  of  his  brother  : 

Tu  meit,  tu  nioriens  frcgisti  commoda  Vn- 

ter, 
Tecum  una  Iota  est  nostra  upulta  Domiii. 
Omnia  tecum  una  perierunt  gaudia  nostra 
Qu»  tuus  in  vitii  dulcii  alebat  amor. 
Quern  nunc  tam  longe  non  iotci  nota  se- 

puIchfB, 
Kec  piope  cognatM  compositum  dseres 
Sed  Troja  obscaui^,  Tcoja  infelice  scpultuna 
Deunet  extremo  terra  obcaa  solo  ! 

There  are  so  many  redeeming  traces 
of  good  feeling,  and  so  many  une<]U!- 
vot^  specimens  of  a  must  powert^il 
genius  in  Catullus,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  read  his  versi-s  without  re- 
gretting that  he  happened  to  be  an 
idler,  a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  dc 
bauchee.  With  talents  such  as 
possessed,  be  might,  had  he  made  a 
proper  use  of  his  opportunities,  have 
left  behind  him  as  great  a  tuinie  as 
any  who  now  stnnd  like  landmarks  in 
the  distance  of  antiquity  ;  —  what  is 
far  better,  he  might  have  bequeathed 
to  posterity  works  Atted  to  inspire 
sentiments  of  virtue  and  morality,  in- 
stead of  a  book,  the  greater  part  of 
which  must  for  ever  remain  scaled  to 
all  those  who  have  any  principle  of 
human  delicacy  in  their  com|>o8ition. 

We  wish  some  person  would  pub- 
lish a  castrated  edition  of  the  ntinor 
Latin  poets.  All  that  is  worth  in- 
serting might  be  easily  comprised  in  a 
small  ]^>ocket  volume.  We  arc  aware 
that  Family  Shskspcares,  and  so  forth, 
afford  much  ridicule  to  the  learned  ; 
but,  for  our  own  parts,  we  enjoy  poe- 
try, not  so  much  on  account  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written,  and  the 
notes  with  which  it  is  accom[>anied, 
as  of  the  sentiments  which  it  expres*-^ 
es.  When  we  take  up  our  Caiullui" 
or  our  i*ropertius,  tlie  chances  ore^J 
that  we  may  open  the  book  upon  some 
sucli  production  as  the  "  Salux  tuber- 
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ta^"  &c.  or  the  "  O  me  felicem  !  0 
nox  raihi  Candida  !"  &c. — and  the  jar 
which  our  feeling*  experience  is  suffi- 
a&it  to  make  us  shut  it  for  ever  again 
in  disgust.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  we  do  not  wish  the  task  to  W 
undertaken  by  any  French  critic — 
above  all,  by  any  one  who  imagines 
that  Catullus  was  a  person  of  the  same 
class  with  the  Abbe  Chaulieu. 

J.  H.  E. 


tOttUS  BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  FIKLAV. 

Never  he/bre publiihcd. 

THE  SOI-BISn  IK  ECVrT. 

Faou  my  ailumbcr  I  woke  at  the  dead  hour 
of  night. 
And  down  to  the  ooeao  I  sped  ; 
The  tnooa  on  the  billows  was  treinbling  and 
bright, 
Ac  it  iwe  o'er  the  Pyramid**  head. 

Its  beaou  lent  a  nnagic  far  dearer  than  sleep. 
As  1  trod  my  lone  course  on  the  sand ; 

And  dear  was  the  blast  as  it  blew  o'er  the  deep, 
For  it  came  from  my  native  land. 

The  battie  had  ceased  with  the  sweet  setting 
■on. 
But  I  heard  its  dread  tumults  again  ; 
I  paused — it  was  nought  but  the  answering 
gun 
Of  the  watchman  afiu  on  the  plain. 

1  thought  of  the  wo  and  the  carnage  again — 
I  looked  o'er  the  wave's  distant  foam  ; 

And  the  tear  that  had  started  at  sight  of  tlie 
aliun, 
I  shed  for  the  friends  of  my  home 

Oh  !  plearant  it  is,  on  a  far  foreign  shore. 
To  think  on  the  days  that  are  post— 

It  awakes  the  dull  spirit  tiut  slumbered  be- 
fore. 
Like  the  rain  'mid  the  burning  waste. 

Was  it  hope  or  illusion  my  bosom  that 
warmed, 
When  I  thought  on  the  birch  of  the  grove; 
Like  a  wretch  half-bewildcicd  witli  ntagic 
diat  charmed, 
I  heard  tlie  sweet  voice  of  my  love. 

To  (he  spot.O,  for  ever  be  fettered  my  sight — 
With  the  sound  evei  charmed  let  me  be ; 

Even  this  corse.i»vcred  strand  is  a  coudi  of 
delight. 
When  sudi  visions  my  fancy  can  sec. 


TQ  TlIE  SWISS. 

Ho  !  Swiss  arise. 

The  (>au]  is  on  his  way, 
}1it  banner  to  the  blast  is  tiying — 
The  peasantii  on  thy  hills  are  sighing, 
ihey  look  at  the  long  array. 
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The  Soldier  in  Effypf.—To  fke  Stviu. 


Ho !  Swiss  arise. 

The  Gatil  has  doomed  tliee  to  death  ; 
Hark,  hark  to  the  groans  and  sighs. 

As  they  rise  from  the  voles  henesth. 

Thy  arm  oDce  wu  atrang  when  ihc . 

fell. 
And  his  buckler  was  pierced  br  the  i 

TeU; 
Though  his  horses  woe  many  aa 

the  spring. 
And  the  eagle  o'ershadow'd  the  land  with 

his  wing. 
Yet  be  fell  from  his  heights,  while  destiue- 

tion  and  fear 
Hung  block  as  the  shadow  of  night  on  1 

rear. 

Ho  !  watchman  of  the  night. 
Dost  hear  the  hoof  on  the  plain  ? 

Host  bear,  in  the  spirits  of  amrigbt. 
The  voices  of  the  sloin  ? 

I  hear  the  horse's  hoof  on  the  plain. 
As  he  paces  tlie  distant  bound  ; 

And  the  dying  man,  from  thefield  of  the  slain, 
Slow  breathes  a  mournful  sound. 

Bind,  bind  the  shield  on  the  arm— 
Let  loose  the  swoid  Iraai  its  alieath ; 

And  the  bells  that  welcome  the  victor  I 
Shall  toll  ibr  the  brave  in  death. 


ItEMARKABI.C  PRESERVATtON  r«OJI| 
DEATH  AT  SEA. 

Mn  EDITOK, 

I  8£Mi  you  a  translation  of  a  mostin^l 
teresting  letter,  addressed  to  a  Gennim 
gentleman,  now  resident  in  Ilambui]^ 
from  whom  I  received  it,  with  permis* 
sion  to  make  what  use  of  it  I  should 
think  proper.  I  have  translated  it 
most  literally;  and  though  perhajw 
rather  long  for  your  Miscellany,  I  wss 
unwilling  to  wwdcen  its  effects  by  the 
omissiou  of  any  passage.  The  writer 
is  still  living,  a  man  of  very  rare  en- 
dowments, and  the  author  of  several 
fine  Poems,  one  of  which,  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  I  hope  to  trans- 
late for  some  future  Number. 

H.  M. 


PEAR  FatEND, 

Vou  have  often  asked  me  to  deacrtl 
to  you  on  paper  an  event  in  my  ji 
which,  at  the  distance  of  tliirty  yc 
I  cannot  loyk  back  to  without  horrof 
No  words  can  give  an  adtquate  iina 
of  the  miseries  I  endurtd  during  tl 
fearful  night,  but  I  shall  irv  to  gii 
you  something  hke  a  faint  shadow  t 
them,  that  from  it  your  soul  may  cou> 
ceivc  what  I  tuubt  have  sul&red. 


IfTiTj  Hentarkahk  PmaervutlonJ'rom  Death  at  Sea. 

I  was,  you  kiiovv,  on  my  voyage 
back  to  my  native  couhtryj  after  un 
abs>  I       '■'■'  've  years  spent  in  unintor- 

liiin 


^ 


1  a  foreign  land,  tu  which 
!  iiftu  driven  by  a  singtilar  fatali- 
h'-  Our  voyage  had  been  most  checr- 
Kil  anrl  prosperous,  and  on  Christmns- 
day  we  were  within  fitly  leaguw;  of 
jiort  r" '«.  iigers  and  crew  wltc  all  in 
(111.  pirits,  and  the  ship  was 

abvL  ■  I  1  nth  and  jollity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  the  very  happiest  man 
in  existence.  I  had  been  unexiiected- 
ly  rsdJJed  from  poverty  to  affluence— 
my  Parents  were  longing  once  more  to 
bt4iold  their  eiring  but  beloved  Son, 
ind  I  knew  that  there  was  one  dearer 
even  than  any  parent^  who  lind  re- 
mained faithful  to  mc  through  all  my 
misfortnnes,  ami  would  toon  become 
mine  for  life. 

AV>ut  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
I  went  on  deck.  The  ship  was  sailing 
upon  a  wind,  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots 
10  hottr,  and  there  was  a  wild  gran- 
dflir  iu  the  night.  A  strong  suow- 
&lonn  blew,  but  steadily  and  without 
danger ;  and  now  (uid  then,  when  the 
slniggling  moonlight  overcame  the 
fiiftty  and  misty  ilarkncss,  we  saw, 
fvr  some  distance  rotuid  us,  the  ogitat- 
e<l  sea  oil  luml)ling  with  foam.  There 
were  no  shoals  to  fear,  and  the  ship 
kept  boldly  on  her  course,  close-reol'cd. 
Slid  mistress  of  the  storm.  I  leant 
OTCT  the  gunwale,  admiring  the  water 
rushing  jvast  like  a  foaming  cataract, 
when,  by  some  imaccountable  acci- 
dent, I  lost  my  balance,  and  in  An  in- 
stant fell  overboard  into  the  eea. 

1  remember  a  eonvukive  slmddering 
all  over  ray  body,  and  a  hurrietl  leap- 
ing of  my  heart,  as  I  felt  myself  about 
to  lose  hold  of  tlie  vessel,  and  after- 
wards a  sensation  of  the  most  icy  chil-< 
liness  from  immtTsion  into  the  waves, 
— but  nothing  resembling  a  fall  or  pre- 
1.  When  below  the  water  I 
I  It  a  momentary  belief  rushed 
ucroi^s  my  mind  that  the  ship  had  sud- 
denly Slink,  and  that  I  was  but  one  of 
0  {itrishing  crew.  1  imagined  that  I 
a  band  with  long  flrgei-s  clmching 
h1  made  violent  eftbrts  to 
1  tr  after  me,  as  I  thought, 

<it       <n.  '■       ■    :    ;  '  ,-h. 

to  Ih  cd 

"'"*'■  iLiiii    iH'talicn    mc, 

horror  which  is  in 

Ui  ....^  .;.iv,  and  often  makes 

T,   as  If  it  were  tlic  mad 

mother  jiursoii  in  the  cxfre- 
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raityof  pcrilouB  agony.     Often  have  I 
dreame<l  over  again  that  dire  moment, 
and  the  cry  I  utter  in  my  sleep  is  said 
to  be  something  more  horrible  than  d 
human  voice.     Xo  ship  was  to  1)€  seen. 
.She  was  gone  for  ever.  The  little  hap- 
py world  to  which,  a  moment  belbre, 
I  hud  belonged,  had  .swept  by,  and  J 
felt  that  God  bad  Hung  me  at  onca 
from  the  heart  of  joy,    delight,  and 
happiness,  into  the  uttermost  abyiw  of 
mortal  misery  and  despair.     Yes !  I 
felt  that  the  Almighty  God  had  done 
thi.s, — that  there  was  an  act,  a  fearftxl 
act  of  Providence;  and  miserable  worm 
that  I  was,  I  thought  that  the  act  wau 
cruel,  and  a  sort  of  wild,  indefinite, 
objectless  rage  and  wrath  assailed  me, 
and  took  for  a  while  the  place  of  that 
first  shrieking  terror.     I  gnaahed  my 
teeth,  and  cursed  myself, — and  with 
bitter  tears  and  yells  blaaphemcd  the 
name  of  God.     It  is  true,  ray  friend, 
that  I  did  so.     God  forgave  that  wick- 
edness-     The    Being  whom    I    then 
cursed  was  in   his  tender  mercy  not 
unmindfulof  me," ofme,  a  jioor,  blind, 
miserable,  mistaken  worm.     But  the 
waves  ilitshed  on  mc,  and  struck  me 
on  the  ftce,  and  howled  at  uie ;  and 
the  winds  yelled,  and  the  snow  beat 
like  drifting  sand  into  my  eyes, — and 
the  ship,  the  ship  was  gone,  atid  there 
was  I  left  to  straggle,  and  bofitt,  and 
gasp,  and  sink,  aud  perish,  alone,  im- 
seen,  and  unjiitiwl  by  man,  and  as  I 
thought  too,  by  the  everlasting  G( 
I    triid  to   penetrate    the    surround^ 
ing   darknes-s  with   my  glaring   eye 
that    felt    leaping    from    their     bo(3« 
kets,  and  saw,  us   if  by  miraculous 
power,  to  a  great  distance  through  the 
night, — but    no    ship — nothing    but 
white-crcEted  waves,  aud  the  dismal 
noise  of  tlnmder.     I  shouted,  shriek- 
ed, and  yelled,  that  I  might  be  hear 
by  the  crew,  till  my  voice  was  goncv 
— and  that  too,  when  I  knew  that  the 
were  none  to  hear  me.     At  last  I 
came  utterlv  speechless,  and  whfii  III 
tried  to  call  aloud,  tberu  wa«  nothir 
but  a  silent  gasp  and  convulsion,--^ 
while  the  waves  came  upon  me  Kkfl 
stimning  blows,  .reiterated  and  rcitcr-* 
ated,  and  drove  me  along  like  ii  log 
wood  or  a  dead  animal. 

Once  1  muttered  to  inyaelf,  "  tliisj 
is  a  dream,  and  I  sludl  awake."    I  hn 
often  bt'fore  dreamt  of  being  drowiu-d, 
and  this  idea  of  its  being  a  dream  sc 
pressed  upon  mv,   tlmt  I  vainly  »trovo^ 
to  shriek  out,  that  tin  noise  might 
3  S 


wakuD  not'.  But  oh!  the  transiiiou, 
from  ibis  momentary  aixt  wild  hope 
[j>t'ils  being  all  a  drendtul  drcuinj  into 
the  conviction  of  its  reality !  That 
indeed  wtis  suinetliing  more  hideous 
than  a  fanatic's  thought  of  hell.  All  at 
once  I  felt  my  inmost  soul  throttled, 
Btranglcd,  and  stifled,  by  an  iiisup> 
portable  fear  of  death,  'lliat  dealD^ 
which  to  my  imagination  iiad  ever  ap* 
peared  the  most  hideous,  and  of  which 
I  had  often  dreamt  till  the  drops  t»>ll 
down  my  forehead  like  raiu,  had  now 
in  good  truth  befnUen  me  ;  but  dread- 
ful as  all  Riv  dreams  had  been,  what 
were  they  all  to  this  ?  1  felt  as  if  all 
human  misery  were  concentrated  in 
the  speechless  anguish  of  my  own  one 
single  heart. 

All  this  time  I  was  not  conscious  of 
any  act  of  swimming ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  1  had  instinctively  been  ex> 
erting  all  my  power  and  bkill,  and 
both  were  requi^iite  to  keep  me  alive 
in  the  tumidtuous  wake  of  the  ship. 
Something  struck  me  harder  than  a 
wave.  What  it  was  1  knew  not,  but 
I  gra.sped  it  with  a  passionate  violence, 
for  the  hoj>e  of  sttlvntiou  came  sudden- 
ly over  me,  and,  with  a  sudden  transi- 
tion frotn  despair,  I  felt  that  1  was 
rescued.  I  had  the  same  thought  as 
if  I  had  been  suddenly  heaved  on  shore 
by  a  wave.  The  crew  liad  thrown 
overboard  every  thing  they  thought 
could  afford  me  the  sUghtest  chance  of 
escape  from  death,  and  a  hencoop  had 
drifled  towards  me.  At  once  all  the 
Etories  I  had  ever  read  of  mariners  mira- 
ciUously  saved  at  sea  rushed  across  my 
recollection.  I  had  an  object  to  cling 
to,  which  1  knew  woidd  enable  mc  to 

f)rolong  my  existente-  I  was  no  longer 
iclpless  bn  the  cold-weltering  world  of 
waters ;  and  the  thought  that  my 
friends  were  thinking  of  mc,  and  doing 
all  they  could  for  me,  gave  to  nic  a 
wonderful  courage.  I  may  yet  i>ass 
the  niglil  iis  the  ship,  I  thought ;  and 
I  looked  round  eagerly  to  hear  the  rut.h 
of  her  prow,  or  to  see  through  the 
•now-drift  the  gleaming  of  her  sails. 

This  was  but  a  momentary  gbdncss. 
The  ship  I  knew  could  not  be  fur  off, 
but  for  any  good  she  could  dome,  slie 
might  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Ere  she  could  have 
i  altered  her  course,  I  must  have  drift- 
'  ed  a  long  way  to  leeward,  and  in  that 
dim  snowy  night  how  Wiis  such  a  syvcck 
to  be  seen  t  I  saw  a  flush  of  light- 
ping,  and  then  there  was  thunder.    It 


wa«  the  ship  firing  a  gun,  to  let 
know,  if  still  alive,  tliat  she 
somewhere  lying  u>.  But  wherefore  f. 
I  was  separatetl  fVom  her  by  u  <lire  De«' 
cesdty, — by  many  thousand  (ier 
waves,  tliat  would  not  let  my  shriei 
be  heard.  Each  succeeding  gna  w 
lieard  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  last 
cursed  tlie  souaid,  that,  scarcely  hei 
above  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  tem*: 
pestuous  sea,  told  mc,  that  the  shi[ 
was  farther  and  fartlier  off,  till  she 
and  her  heartless  crew  hatl  left  me  to 
my  fate.  Why  did  tliey  not  send  out 
all  their  boats  to  row  round  and  round 
all  the  night  through,  for  the  sake 
one  whom  they  pretended  to  love 
well  ?  I  blamed,  blessed,  and 
them  by  fits,  till  every  emotion  of  m 
soul  was  exhausted)  and  I  clung  ii 
suUen  despair  to  the  wretched  piece 
wood  tliat  still  kept  me  from  eternity, 

Was  it  not  strange,  that  during 
this   time  the  image  of  my  belove 
friends  at  home  never  once  flashed 
cross  my  mind.^     My  thoughts  hi 
never  escaped  beyond  tlie  narrow  aui 
dim  lioriaon  of  the  sea,  at  least  nevi 
beyond  tliat  fatal  ship.     But   now 
tliought   of   home,   and   the   bl 
things  there,  and  so  intensely  brig! 
was  that  flash  of  heavenly  images,  thj 
for  a  moment  my  heart  filled    wit  _ 
happiness.     It  was  terrible  when  the' 
cold   and  dashing  waves   broke   over 
me  and  tliat  insane  dreaming-fit,  aiM 
awoke  me  to  the  conviction  that  thei 
was  uodiing  in  store  for  mi:  but  i 
icy  and  lingering  death,  and   that 
who   had   so  much  to  live  for,   wi 
seerauigly  on  that  sole  account  moi 
miserably  to  perish. 

What  a  war  of  passions  perturbo 
my  soul !  Had  I  for  this  kept  my  heai 
full  of  tenderness,    pure,   lofty,   am 
heroic,  for  my  best-beloved  and  long 
betrothed  .''     Had  Gwl  kept  me  alii 
through  fevers  and  plagues,  and  wi 
and  earthquafcej  thus  to  murder  me  a 
last?     What  moickery  was  all  tliis^ 
What  horror  would  be  in  my  grayw 
hairetl  purents'  house  when  they  caina 
to  hear  of  my  doom.     "  O  Theresa] 
Theresa !"  And  thus  I  wept  and  tur* 
moiled  through  the  night.  Sometiniea 
1  had  little  or  uo  feeling  at  all — sulleii 
and  idcaless.     I  wished  myself  drowo^ 
ed  at  once — yet  life  was  still  sweet  if 
and  in  my  weakened  slnte  I  must  ha 
fallen  from  my  frail  vessel   and   bt 
swallowed  up,  had  I  not,  though  ev 
now  I  cannot  remember  when,  or  how] 
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"  '    T-yself  to  it.  I  had  dope  so  with 

I — but  a  fit  of  despair  suc- 

..••K.  i  forgot  the  drcutnstance  en- 

ly,  »nd  ill  that  aituiition  looked  at 

sif  with  surprise  and  wonder. 
'That  I   had  awful  thoughts  of  the 
Etvniitv  into  wluch   I   felt  gradually 
is  certain  ;  but  it  is  wonder- 
faintly  I  thought  of  the  fu- 
I'Mre  world.     All  such   thoughts  were 
'Oftrthrown  by  alternate  hope  and  des- 
pair connected  with  thi£  life.     Once, 
when  I  had  resigned  myself  to  death, 
,  and  was  supplicating  the  mercy  of  our 
,  iedeetaer,  I  thought  I  heard  the  shrill 
•cry  of  sea-birds  flying  over  my  head — 
and  instantly  I  returned  a.p,uia  to  the 
hope  of  life.     0  for  such  wings !  but 
miae  I  thought  were  broken,  and  liice 
a  woun<led  bird  I  lay  floating  power- 
lessly  on  the  waves. 

The  night  before  I  )>ad  had  a  severe 
rheumatism  in  my  head,  and  now  re- 
memberetl  that  I  liad  somewhere  about 
me  a   phial  of  laudanum.      I   swal- 
lowed tlie  whole  of  it — and  ere  long  a 
itrange  efflct    was  produced.     I    fell 
into  a  delirium,   and  felt  a  wild  pleu- 
Bire  in  dancing  along  over  the  waves. 
I  imagined  myself  in  a  vessel  and  on 
t  voyage,  and  had  a  dreamy  impres- 
fflon  that  there  was  connected  with  it 
something  of  glory.     Then  1  believal, 
in  a  moment  after,  that  I   had  been 
boond^   thrown  overboanl,    and   for- 
■aketi  by  a  mutinous  Crew.     A.-;  the»e 
various  fancies  alternated,  I  recollect, 
in  my  delirium,  bursting  out  into  loud 
peals  of  laughter — singing  to  myself 
and  huzzaing   with    a  niiul   kind   of 
enjoyment.     Tlteu,  suddenly,  a  cold 
tremulous  sickness  would  fall  on  me 
— a  weight  of  sadness  and   despair. 
Every  now  and  then  there  came  these 
Bomentary  tiashinge  of  reality  ;    but 
the  conviction  of  my  personal  identity 
BOOB  gave  way  to  those  wilder  fits,  and 
I  drifterl  aioTi  i'  the  raoonles& 

ihrinieBs  of  i  I  night,  with  all 

ike  fierce  exultation  nt  a  raving  mad- 
No   wonder.     The    laudanum, 
©okl,   the   wet,  the  dashing,  the 
bttingi  the  ogoiiy^  were  enough  to 
init  tor  all  this,  and  more  than  my 
dare  even  now  to  shadow  out  to 
shuddering  recollection.     But  as 
God  pitied  the  miserable,  so  also  lias 
h*  forgiven  the  wicked  thoughts  of 
thai  unimaginable  night. 

During  one  of  tftetie  deliriouE  fits — 
whether  it  was  a  dream  or  a  reality  I 
know   BOt— -but  raethought    I   heard 


tlie  moat  angelical  music  that  ever 
breathed  from  heaven.  It  seemed  to 
come  on  the  winds — to  rise  up  from 
the  sea — to  melt  down  from  the  stor- 
my clouils.  It  wa:!  at  last  like  a  full 
band  of  instrumental  music,  soft,  deep, 
wild,  such  as  I  have  heard  playing  on 
board  a  ship  of  war.  I  saw  a  wliite 
gleam  through  the  snow — I  heard  a 
rushing  noise  with  the  mu^c — and 
the  glorious  ghost  of  a  ship  went  roar- 
ing past  me,  all  illuminated  with 
lamps— her  colours  flying—every  sail 
set,  and  her  decks  crowded  with  men. 
Perhaps  a  real  ship  sailed  by  with 
festivity  on  board.  Or  was  it  a  vision  ? 
Whatever  it  was,  I  felt  no  repining 
ivhen  it  pas-sed  ine  by  ;  it  scemc<) 
somctliing  wholly  alien  to  me  ;  the 
delirium  had  swallowed  up  all  fear, 
all  selfi.shness ;  the  pu.<;t  and  future 
were  alike  forgotten,  and  I  kept  float- 
ing along,  sclf-queslionetl  no  longer, 
assTUed  that  1  was  somehow  or  other 
.1  part  of  the  waves  and  the  tempest, 
and  that  the  wondert'ul  and  beautiful 
vision  that  had  saikd  by  me  was  un 
aboriginal  Creature  of  tlie  Ocean. 
I'here  was  unspeakable  pride  and 
grandeur  in  this  dtliriura.  I  wos 
more  intensely  conscious  of  a  bright- 
ene<l  existence  than  I  ever  was  in  the 
most  glorious  dream,  and  instead  of 
fearing  death,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  im- 
moi'tal. 

This  delirium,  I  think,  roust  have 
gradually  subsided   during  a  kind  of 
sleep,   for   I    dimly   recollect   mixed 
images  of  pain  and  pleasure,  land  and 
sea,  storm  and  calm,  tears  and  laugh- 
ter.    I  thought  I  had  a  companion  at 
my  side,  even  her  I  best  loved  ;  now 
like  an  angel  comforting  me,  and  now 
like  mysdf  needing  to  be  comforte<lj 
lying  on  my  bosom  cold,  drencheil, 
despairing,  and  insane,  and  uttering, 
with  pale  quivering  lipe,  the  most  hor- 
rid and  dreadful  imprecalioti*.     Once 
I   heard,  methought,  a  voice   crying 
from  below  the  waves,  "  Hast  thou 
forgot  Theresa?"  And  looking  down, 
I  saw  something  like  tlie  glimmering 
of  a   shroud   come   slowly   upwards, 
from  a  va."!!  deptli,  to  the  siuiace  of 
the  water.   I  stoopeid  down  to  embrace 
it,  and  in  a  moment  a  ghastly  blue- 
swollen  face,  defeaturcil  horribly,  as  if 
by  gnawing   teeth   of   sea-monsters, 
dashed  i^ainst  mine ;    and  as  it  sank 
again,  I  knew  well  to  whom  belonged 
the  black    streaming    hair.      But    1 
awoke.       The     deUrixmi    was    gone,* 
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ftud  I  Was  ut  ouce  a  totally  different 
creature.  I  awoke  into  a  low,  heart- 
less, quaking,  i}uivcring,  tear-hauiileil, 
cowardly,  and  weening  desjiondency, 
in  which  oil  fortitude  was  utterly  pron- 
tra  ted.  The  excitement  had  worn  out 
my  Tery  soiil.  A  corpse  rising  out  of 
a  cold  eliuniny  grave  could  not  have 
been  tnore  woe-begone,  spiritless, 
bloodless.  Every  thing  was  seen  in 
its  absolute  dreadful  reality.  I  was  a 
Cuslaway-^no  hope  of  rescue.  It  was 
broad  day-light,  and  the  stonn  had 
Ceased  ;  but  cloud.s  lay  round  the  ho* 
lizon,  and  no  land  was  to  be  seen. 
What  dreadful  clouds  '  Some  black  na 
pitch,  and  charged  %vith  thunder; 
Others  like  cliffs  of  fire  ;  and  here  and 
there  all  strcaniereil  over  with  blood. 
It  was  indeed  a  sullen,  wrathfulj  and 
despairing  sky.  The  sun  itself  was  a 
dull  brazen  orb,  cold,  dead,  and  beam- 
less.  I  i>eheld  three  ships  afur  oflj  but 
all  their  heads  were  turned  away  from 
Inc,  For  whole  hours  they  would  ad- 
bcre  motionless  to  the  sea,  while  I 
dritU'd  away  from  them  ;  and  then  a 
tushing  wind  would  spring  up,  and 
carry  them  one  by  one  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  stormy  diutimcc.  Many 
birds  came  close  to  me,  as  if  to  flap 
Ine  with  their  large  spreading  wings, 
■creamed  round  and  round  me,  and 
tlicn  Hew  away  in  their  strength,  an<l 
beauty,  and  happiness. 

I  now  fell  myself  indeed  dying.     A 

Balm   came  over   me.     I    prayed  de- 

outly  tor  foi^ivenfss  of  my  ains,  and 

all  my  friends  on  earth.    A  ringing 

Was  in  my  ears,  and  I  remember  only 

'the  hollow  fluctuations  of  the  sea  with 

'Inch  I  .teemed  to  be  blendi-d,  and  a 

nking  down  and  down  an  unfathom- 

dcpth,    which    I    thought  was 

ath,  and  into  the  kingdom  of  the 

rnal  Future. 

I  awoke  from  insensibility  and  obli- 
n  with  a  hideous  racking  pain  in 
y  head  and  loins,  and  in  a  place  of 
iter  darkness.  I  heard  a  voice  say, 
"  Praise  the  Lord."  My  agony  was 
dreiulful,  and  I  cried  idoud.  Wan, 
glimmering,  melancholy  lights  kept 
moving  to  and  fro.  1  heard  dismal 
wliisperit>g8,  and  now  aud  then  a  pole 
Bileut  ghost  glided  by.  A  hideous  din 
was  over  head,  and  around  uiu  the 
tieiTc  dKshing  of  the  waves.  Was  1 
iu  the  land  of  spirits?  But  why 
BUive  to  re^unt  the  mortal  pain  of 
my  recovery,  the  soul-humbling  grati- 


Troif. 

tAide  that  took  possession  of  my  being  f 
I  was  lying  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  and 
kindly  tended  by  u  humane  and  skil- 
ful man.  I  hiul  been  picked  up  ap]>a- 
rently  dead  and  cold.  The  hand  of 
God  was  there.  Adieu,  my  dear  frieud. 
It  is  now  the  hour  of  rest,  and  I  haj&« 
ten  to  fall  down  on  my  knees  before 
the  merciful  Being  who  took  pity  up- 
on me,  and  who,  at  the  intercession  of 
our  Redeemer,  may,  I  hope,jNirdoa 
all  my  sins.     Yours, 


TOfOOUAFilY  OK  TliOY. 
MR  EUITOa, 

The  following  communication, 
me  in  a  letter  from  my  friend  Mr' 
Kirkpatrick,  being  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  question  of  classical  to- 
pography which  has  excited  much  in- 
quiry, I  beg  to  send  it  you  for  publi- 
cation in  your  Magazine  ;  and  I  am. 
Sir,  your  obedient  nuuiblc  servant, 
T.  L.  D. 

"  Atfu-ni,  Uth  Jul^  1817. 
We  visited  Ijoth  Clarke'« 


and  Chevalier's  seat  of  Troy,  and  witU 
regard  to  the  former  we  made  a  curl 
ous  discovery,  which  completely  over 
turns  his  theory  ;   viz.  that  what  he 
calls  the  Simois,  and  was  formerly  call- 
ed the  Callifat  Osmack,  does  not  join 
the  Scamauder  at  all.     We  rwle  &oai 
the  moutli  of  the  Scimionder  up  to  the 
mounUiins,  and  did  not  find  that  any 
river  joined  it,  not  even  the  Thym- 
brcck,  as  laid  down  in  Kauifer's  map. 
Un  die  contrary,  the  CJlifat  Osmack 
and  the  Thymbreck  join  together,  aud 
run  in  a  course  of  their  own  to  the  sea, 
near  the  tomb  of  Ajax.     The  mistake 
must  have  arisen  from  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  covers  the  plain  in  winter, 
and  whidi  probably  causes  a  confusion 
in  tlie  discovery  of  the  actual  junction 
of  the  rivers.     Chevaher's  Troy  is  in 
a  charming  situation.     We  followed 
the  course  of  the  Scatnander,  which  is 
now  a  marshy  stream,  down  to  what 
he  calls  the  old  channel,  which  is  still 
(>crtectly  distinct,  aud  must  have  been 
u  tliscovery  that  gave  him  great  de- 
light.    The  making  of  the  new  canal 
is  in  the   memory  of  many  persona 
living.     We  followed  it  till  we  reach- 
ed  the  mills  it  was  intended  to  itxra" 
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lUfrn"  Noiices  ofDr  BlachbeH. 

MirOTtCCS  OP  THOMAS  RLACEIOCK,  D.D 
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- '  tneinoir  of  the  Earl  of  Char- 
vritten  with  that  copiouisncss 
.j-i  lungs  to  malcrn  biography, 
we  arc  jiresentetl  with  a  curious  ac- 
ocNtnt  of  Dr  Blacklock's  connexion 
with  Sir  Hume.  This  account,  which 
seems  lo  be  erroneous  in  every  parti- 
culur,  is  extracted  from  the  x»pcrs  of 
lb*  uoble  earl ;  and  his  biographer 
must  evidently  have  adopted  it  witli- 
out  examination,  for  the  ineaus  of  de- 
I  tecting  its  errors  were  sufficiently  ob- 
vioos.  The  subject  is  not  in  itself  of 
vtry  high  interest  or  importance  :  the 
ifflth  however  of  history  can  never 
lie  considered  as  humaterial ;  and  my 
commentary  on  this  passage  may  per- 
haps serve  to  evince  with  what  ex- 
tteme  caution  literary  anecdotes  ought 
frcqoently  to  be  receive<l. 

"  Of  all  tlie  philosophers  of  his 
ftct,"  «aya  Lord  Chorlemont,  "  none, 
I  IjeltevL",  ever  joined  more  real  bene- 
volence* to  its  mischievous  principles 
than  Riy  friend  Hume.  His  love  to 
mankind  was  universal  and  vehement ; 
lere  was  no  service  he  would  not 
ly  have  done  to  liia  fellow 
res,  excepting  only  that  of  suf- 
them  to  save  their  souls  in  their 
own  way.  He  was  tender-hearted, 
friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  will  appear  from  a  fact, 
which  I  have  from  goo<l  authority. 
Wlien  a  jncraber  of  the  university  of 
Edinbui^h,  and  in  great  want  of  mon- 
ey, having  little  or  no  puternal  for- 
tune, and  the  collegiate  stipend  being 
rery  inconsiderable,  he  had  procured, 
ihrnugh  the  interest  of  some  friend, 
m  trSicc  in  the  university,  which  was 
irorth  about  forty  pounds  a  year.  On 
the  day  when  he  had  received  this 
nod  newa,  and  just  when  he  bad  got 
into  bis  poBsession  the  patent,  or  grant 
entitling  hira  to  his  office,  he  was  vi- 
sited by  his  friend  Bkcklock,  the 
poet,  who  is  much  better  known  by 
(lis  poverty  and  blindness,  than  by  his 
genius.  This  poor  man  began  a  long 
descant  on  his  misery,  bewailing  his 
want  of  Bight,  his  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  nis  utter  inablUty  to  provide 
fiir  them,  or  even  to  procure  them  the 
11(11  Mill  in  of  life.  Hiune,  unable  to 
bear  his  complaints,  and  destitute  of 
tnooey  to  assist  him,  ran  instantly  to 
his  desk,  took  out  the  grant,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  miserable  friend,  who 
recdtred  it  with  exultation,  and  who&L- 


name  was  soon  after,  by  Hume's  in^ 
terest,  inserted  instead  of  his  own« 
Atler  such  a  relation,  it  is  ne 
that  I  should  say  any  more  of  his  _ 
uine  philanthropy  and  generous  bene« 
ticence."  (Hardy's  Memoir*  of  the 
Earl  of  Charlfmunt,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 
Frohi  this  statement,  so  utterly 
titute  of  foundation,  the  character 
Hume  can  derive  no  new  lustre.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr  Hume  never  held 
any  office  whatsoever  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  therefore  could 
never  bestow  its  emoluments  on  Db, 
Blacklock.  His  only  office  of  a  11 
rary  denomination,  was  that  of  libra* 
nan  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  tills  could  not 
have  been  tranterred  to  his  amiable 
friend  ;  and  he  represents  its  emolu* 
ments  as  amounting  to  Uttle  or  no- 
thing. Blacklock  married  in  the  year 
176a,  and  from  that  period  Hume 
could  not  be  **  destitute  of  money  to 
assist  him ;"  for  his  connexion  with 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  commenced  in 
17G3;  and  in  1 7tid  he  returned  to  Ed* 
inburgh  with  an  income  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  {Life  of  Hume, 
p.  li.)  After  tliis  preparation,  the 
reader  will  not  feel  much  surprise  on 
being  informed  that  Dr  Blacklock 
never  had  any  children,  and  that  he 
was  very  far  from  living  in  a  state  of 
abject  poverty.  His  widow,  as  I  aiQ 
assured  by  a  gentleman  who  was  well 
ttc<juainted  with  her,  was  left  in  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  tlie  facta 
which  his  lordship  has  been  pleasc-d  to 
stjite,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  I  consider  his  criticism  as  equally 
hable  to  exception;  nor  will  it  be  very 
generally  admitUnl,  that  Blacklock  "  is 
much  better  known  by  his  poverty  and 
blindness,  than  by  his  genius."  To 
the  opinion  of  this  noble  writer,  it  may 
not  here  be  improper  to  oppose  that  oif 
Mr  Mackenzie,  certainly  not  a  less 
competent  judge  of  pohtc  literature 
than  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  "  It 
may  be  allowed  me,"  he  observes, "  to 
express  my  opinion  in  general,  that  in 
this  collection  of  poems,  tlie  reader 
will  fiod  tliose  qualities  of  fancy,  ten- 
derness, and  sometimes  sublimity  in 
the  thoughts,  of  elegance,  and  often 
Ibrce  in  the  language,  which  charac- 
terise the  genuine  productions  of  the 
poetical  talent."  (Mackensde's  Lfe  of 
Dr  Blacklock,  p.  IS,  prefixed  to  his 
J'oims.     Ediiib.  1793,  410.)     It  is  r&« 
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.  marked  by  Mr  Barkc,  that  "  few  men 
Uenetl  with  the  most  pertcct  sight, 
can  describe  visual  obj«ct$  with  more 
spirit  and  justness  than  this  blind 
II1UI<"  ( Ertauirrf  into  the  Sublime  and 
Auutiful,  p-  39i>)  The  Kubsequent 
passage  of  Dt^uina,  wliicli  has  repeat- 
edly iKen  quoted,  contains  still  higher 

I  naua;  ana  it  would  be  easy  to  sub- 
join the  favoxu-able  testimony  of  many 
Other  respectable  writers.  "  Black- 
lock  sora  a'  poster!  una  favola,  come  ^ 
adcsKo  ub  prodigio.  E'  para  un  fin  to 
probleina,  che  un  uomo  affatto  cieco  clall' 
eti  di  Ire  anni,  oltre  d'esser  divenuto 
IP  valentc  maestro  di  varie  linp^e,  Grc- 
ca,  Latina,  Ilaliuna,  e  Francese,^  sia 
tncoT  nella  propria  lingua  un  gran  po- 
0ta,  e  senza  aver  quasd  niai  vcduto 
Ittoe,  sia  sineolannente  felice  nellc  dcs- 
erizioni. "  (DiKorto  aopra  le  Viccnde 
dMo  LetUrabtrOj  p.  SSS.  ed.  Glasgoa, 

Sonie  readers  may  perhaps  consider 
me  as  guilty  of  trifling,  if  I  should 
add  that  the  I^atin  epitaph  on  Black< 
lock,  written  by  his  iVieiid  Dr  Beattie, 
contains  the  following  mistake: — 
"  Thoma;  Blacklock,  D.  D."  that  is, 
DhiniMu  Doctori.  See  Dr  Anderson's 

:  Britjah  poets,  vol.  xi.  p.  1156. — It  is 
•he  more  neocssary  to  point  out  this 

'  mistake,  as  it  may  be  found  in  many 
Other  Latin  compositions.  Sec,  for  ex- 
ample, tlie  detlicalion  of  a  late  edition 
of  the  Mujice  Etonensex,  Popham.  .Se- 
leciu  PoevuUa  Anglorum,  page  416. 
Wakefield,  SUvn  Critica,  par.  iii.  p.  90. 
In  the  pr^acc  to  hifi  edition  of  Lucre- 
tius, Wakefield  si>eaks  of  "  Guliehnus 
Jackson,  B.D."  D.  I. 


i^  rORTUOiresE  «is9  m'avoy. 

MR  EDITOR, 

I  AX  ghd  to  see  that  your  intelligent 

,  correspondent  G.  is  going  on  witli  the 

I  tul^ject  of  animal  magnetism,  whicli 

,  ke  commenced  in  a  maimer  so  amusing 

hi  your  Number  for  October.     With 

the  present  state  of  that  controversy 

(if  controversy  it  can  be  caUed)  on  the 

Continent,  I  am  very  iraperftetly  ac- 

j  quainted ;  but  as  every  thing  is  usetul 

I  irhkh  contains  facts,  I  have  resolved 

to  send  you  an  extract  Srom  an  old 

,  German  book  which  I  picked  up  the 

otJier  day  at  a  sale.     The  story  is  so 

old,  that  it  takrt  away  all  the  charm 

of  origiuulity  from  tlie  taks  of  Misa 
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M'Avoy  and  Matlia-us  Schurr.  But 
G.  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of  its 
value. 

'•  Acconling  to  the  reports  of  all 
travellers,  there  is  at  tliis  moment  in 
Lisbon  a  most  remarkable  woman,  by 
name  Donna  Laura  Pedegnche,  who 
possesses  fVom  heaven  the  gift  of  seeing 
into  the  bosom  of  earth,  and  through , 
the  body  of  man.  This  faculty  was  firs 
discovered  when  she  was  only  thre 
years  old,  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. One  day  the  maid  brought  her 
a  dish  of  pottage  at  the  usual  time 
supper  ;  but  the  little  donzeila  wouldl 
none  of  it,  exclaiming, '  No  pottage,but 
the  baby — the  baby.'     The  maid  re- 
plied, '  There  is  no  baby  ;  take  yourj 
pottage ;'  but  she  still  persiste<l ;  anf 
being  interragate<l  more  closely  by  he 
mother,  mentioned  that  she  had  seeti 
a  little  baby  in  the  inside  of  the  maid^ 
This  wag  supposed   at  the  time   to  " 
mere    nonsense,    but  was  soon   after! 
confirmed   in   a  melancholy  manner, 
the   maid  being   found  one  morning 
hanged  up  in  her  garters,  and  a  new- 
b<Hrn  infant  in  the  bed.     From    this 
time  the  girl  was  carefully  shunned 
by  many  acquaintances  of  the  family, 
but  reccive<l  with  great  attention  byJ 
others.      Among  the   rest,  a  certaittl 
Duchesf  da  Salma,  wife  to  the  SiciliaH 
ambassador,  sent  for  lier  one  day,  and 
addressed  her  in   these   words: 
have   been  married  these  ten  yea 
and  have  as  yet  had  no  family  ;  but 
perceive  that  ray  condition  is  now 
tered.     If  I  have  a  son,  then,  blcs 
be  God,  the  duke  my  husband  sha 
not  want  an  licir.     IJso   the  gift 
God,  and  declare  to  mc  what  is  th4 
truth.'     The  young  girl,  upon    this 
answered  without  the  least  hesitation^ 
*  Your  prayers  liave  been  heard : 
perceive  that  there  are  in  your   woml 
two  clulilren,  a  girl  with  red  hoir,  i 
a  boy  with   black ;' — as  was  shortli 
aflerwartk  provetl  to  be  tlie   truth, 
the  great  joy  of  the  whole  house  i 
Salina. 

"  When  she  grew  up,  she  proved  i 
great  protection  to  the  family,  for  di 
detected  all  tliefks  of  servants,  eve 
although  these  were  committed  il 
rooms  far  off,  and  separated  fh>in  b« 
presence  by  the  thickest  walls  ;  ins 
much,  that  when  she  was  about  tt 
age  of  eighteen  years,  the  Academy 
Paris,  having  heard  wonderful  thins 
of  her,  sent  a  rc<iue9t  to  her  husband 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  displa 
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•  singular  gifts  in  their  hali.  H«, 
"  B-er,  although  lie  was  himsell'  a 
Lehman,  did  not  comply  with  their 
rery  reasonable  entreaties,  but  un- 
rswered  tlittn  in  these  terms  ;  '  Mon- 
deor  la  Barre  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  IVIeesieurs  the  Acadeniiclaus, 
And  would  willingly  bare  ecnt  Ma- 
dame, had  he  hiinsclf  possessed  the 
aame  power  oi'  seeing  what  passes  at  a 
distance,  with  which  his  wife  has  the 
good  luck  to  be  endowed.' 

"  A  circumstance  whicli  occurred 
llDOe  that  ))eriod  has  justified  the  pru- 
dential retusal  of  M.  la  Barre.  Ma- 
dame had  been  for  some  months  sus- 
pected by  several  friends  of  carrying 
on  an  intrigue  with  a  certain  lor<l  of 
the  court.  But  to  find  any  proof 
St  her  was  extremely  difficult,  as 
Iwayshad  her  wits  about  her,  and 
vered  the  approach  of  her  hus- 
'  liand,  ia  particular,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  French  league.  But  Provi- 
dence doen  not  consent  that  its  gifts 
should  be  abused  to  the  promotion  of 
guilt.  The  sliock  of  an  earthquake 
day  drove  down  the  wall  of  the 
and  discovered  her  with  her 
Qour,  to  tile  whole  cn)wd  of  the 
eDgera.  Her  shame  was  now  ap- 
iittrent,  and  her  husband  might  easily 
nave  procured  a  divorce ;  but  he  was 
too  cautious  a  person  to  adopt  that 
measure,  in  regard  to  one  endowed 
with  gifts  of  so  i;stimable  a  iinturc. 
His  friends  reproached  him  with  his 
mean  submission ;  but  he  told  them 
plainly,  •  Tlkat  his  wife  had  oflten  ex- 
ttned  hiiD  similar  peccailillos,  and  that 
of  a  truth  he  could  not  alibrd  to  lose 
her.'  The  meaning  of  which  was 
this :  The  donna  seldom  walks  out  in- 
to the  fields,  but  she  by  her  git\  makes 
discovery  of  some  pot  of  couceaied 
tnauore,  dianionds,  silver  basins  of 
aotique  workmanship,  or  the  like,  to 
the  great  profit  of  her  husbaiul's  estate. 
She  can  see  any  thing  of  precious  ma- 
Itfi&lst  even  to  the  distance  of  thirty 
T»rd»  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
besides,  she  gains  great  advantage  to 
her  husband,  who  is  a  physician,  by 
observing  the  secret  intcruid  causes  of 
muy  of  his  patients'  coroplamts.  Ex- 
InvatKited  blood,  obstructions  m  the 
boreU,  diwases  t>{  the  Uvcr,  tumors 
ind  ♦niwToioa — nothing  can  escape  the 
nnti  female  Esculapius.     She 

U  t:..  .-1.!-.  of  more  cures  than  any 
(ioctor  since  the  days  of  Mochaon  iiioi* 
«df. 


"  whether  these  admirable  pioper- 
ties  be  natural  in  her  bo<ly,  or  ac- 
quired by  intercourse  with  some 
gnomes,  or  other  creatures  different 
from  us,  is  still  much  doubted.  The 
doctors  of  the  Inquisition  once  threat- 
ened to  examine  her,  and  sent  an 
alguazil  to  summon  her.  But  shc^ 
instead  of  coming,  sent  such  a  letter 
to  the  president,  that  it  is  commonl] 
said,  thenceforth  the  holy  brethren' 
had  more  fear  of  her  than  she  of 
diem." 

The  book  from  which  this  is  ex- 
tracted is  entitled,  "  Lehrreiche  Nocb- 
richten  fiir  einen  reisenden  in  ver- 
schiedene  Europaische  Staaten.  Von 
P.  G.  v.  K.  Berhn,  1738."  Who  P. 
G.  V.  K.  was,  I  leave  to  be  discovered 
by  those  more  deeply  acquainted  with 
German  literature  than  I  pretend  to 
be.  But  the  story  he  tells,  whether 
true  or  tklse,  is  at  least  curious  on  tills 
account,  that  it  was  written  and  pub- 
lished long  before  any  one  had  heard 
either  of  Mesmer  or  of  his  discoveries. 
Your  iriend  G.  proposes  a  marriage 
between  Mein  Ilcrr  Schurr  aad  Miss 
M'Avoy.  From  what  I  have  heard  of 
tile  Liveriwol  Miss,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  match  would  do ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  every  Portuguese  young  lady 
would  wish  to  have  a  Donna  Laura 
for  her  bridesmaid.  And  remain  your 
obedient  servant^  C.  W. 


VINDICATION  OF  OHUMHOND  OF 
HAWTHORNBEN,  AGAINST  THE 
ATTACK  OF  HU  GIFFOUD  IN  HIS 
EniTION  OF    BL'N  iONBON. 

MrGiffoild  is  the  most  acute,  learn- 
ed, and  judicious,  of  all  the  Comnieu- 
tators  or  Editors  of  our  dramatic  Uter- 
awre.  But  ihe  temper  of  his  mind  is 
scornful  and  intolerant.  He  often 
treats  the  most  venial  errors — the 
slightest  mistakes — the  very  semblance 
of  ignorance  in  his  predecessors,  with 
unmitigable  ferocity  ;  while  he  attacks, 
what  may  appear  to  him  more  soious 
olftnces  against  mprality  or  gotul  faith, 
with  such  murderous  infiietions,  that 
we  think  less  of  the  culprit  than  the 
executioner,  and  lose  sight  altogether 
of  the  crime  in  the  punishment. 
There  was  much  of  this  needless  aspe- 
rity in  his  celebrated  satirical  poem — 
in  W  notes  to  Ma&singcr,  poor  Messnt 


ViiuitcatioH  of  Drummond  <}f  HawtKornden. 
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!'Coxet«r  and  Monck  Maaon,  eT\joyutg 
^no  respite  from  the  most  lacerating  fla- 
gellation— in  the  i»rcface  to  his  second 
)  edition  he  fleas  olive  tlic  Edinburgh 
"leviewer  of  the  first,  and  then  nibs 
lira  over  with    gunjiowder — in    the 
, Quarterly  Review  he  has  often  reviv- 
icd  the  obsolete'  practice  of  torture — 
^and,  in  his  life  of  Ben  Jonson,  leaving 
*'  such  small  gear,"  he  flies  at  nobler 
ame,  and  aiiii3  to  fix  his  poisonousi 
Ions  in  the  heart  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden — who,  as  a  Poet,  stands 
jcoufessedly  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
,  British  genius ;   and  who,  as  a  man, 
^ivas,  we  know,  universally  esteemed, 
|1ionourcd,  and  beloved.  , 

We  are  desirous  of  speaking  of  Mr 
^Giflbrd  with  the  respect  due  to  liis 
liaracter.    fiut  we  think  that  in  this 
:  has,  as  it  were,  dug  up  with  pro- 
ae  hands  the  consecrated  ashes  of 
dead,  and  given  them  to  the  winds 
jivith  mockery  and  insult.     All   that 
'ever  has  been  foolishly  said  against 
character  of  Ben  Jonson,  by  those 
norant  writers  whom  Mr  Gifford  has 
Efuted  and  exposetl,  fades  into  no- 
ling  when  compared  with  his  own 
ithful  denunciations  against  the  m&- 
^nory  of  Drummond,  whom  he  treats 
if  he  had  been  the  lowest,  vilest, 
sest,  and  most  wicked  of  mankind, 
language  respecting  Drummond  is 
adeed  very  like  that  of  insanity — for, 
satisfied  with  cursing  the  object  of 
hatred,  he  speaks  spitefully  of  the 
juntry  that  gave  him  birth,*  and  suf- 


He  says  to  Mr  A.  Chalmers,  wbo  is 
[ly  writing  very  temperately  and  judi- 
■^y  respecting  Drummond  s  supposed 
ice,  "  Mr  Chalateis  has  heard,  per- 
spe,  of  a  U'gacy  of  half-a-cro-wn  left  to  a 
\ungry  Smirman  to  fire  (iff'a  jiitiol^  which 
*flkc  ruffum  who  lomkd  it  had  not  the  conr- 
age  to  discharge  !  .'"  And  yet  Mr  Giftbrd 
i»a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Such  is 
his  abhorrence  of  Drummond,  that  he  would 
fain  &ink  his  poetical  characttir  entirely  ;  and 
qpcaks  of  him  just  as  he  would  of  aa  ordi* 
^  Oaiy  person  who  possessed  no  superior  ea- 
Hlovments-  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
his  popnlarity  u  very  inucli  owtn^'  tu  a  pa- 
negjrtic  upon  Shaksjieare,  attrihuttd  to  him, 
and  quoted  by  Joiuon's  Biographers  from 
the  foliu  edition  of  1711,  but  which  does  not 
exist  there,  being,  as  it  ia  wcU-known,  the 
fabrication  of  Shicls,  who  compiled  for  the 
booksellers,  "  Gibber's  Lives  ol  tlie  Poets." 
This  is  not  a  little  whiin^ical.  Mr  Giffonl 
idso  asserts,  that  Dnimmond  scicms  to  liavc- 

ptare. 
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fers  his  vigorous  mind  to  sink,  li 
that  of  the  meanest  tlrivcller,  into  l! 
very  common  sewer  of  filthy  imtional 
prejudice 

We  are  so  little  acquainted  with  his  opinion 
of  bis  contempoi-aries,  tlint  it  is,  at  the  best^ 
rash  to  make  any  ^ucli  a-strcrtion.     But  when| 
Mr  Gif!iird  says,  that  Dnimmond  prubablj 
never  read  a  play  of  our  great  roet — h 
speaks  unadvisedly.      He   himself  knowi,' 
that  "  Love's  Labour  Lost"  was  in  Dnun- 
mond's  library  ;  and  he  ought  also  to  have 
known  that  "  Romeo  imd  Juliet'^  was  amon 
the  number  of  volumes  given  by  him  tol 
the  Univeraty  of  Eainburgh.      Wlicn 
places  Shakspeare's  name  after  that  of  \ 
W.  Alexander,  he  is  evidcndy  not  wishin 
to  give  any  preference  to  the  fonner,  as  Mi 
G.  insinuates,  but  merely  follows  an  Bed* 
dental   collocation— ^nd    Mr   G.   doi 
seem  to  hold  in  mind,  that  D.  is  not 
ing  of  Shakspeare  as  a  Dramatic  F 
all,  but  as  a  writer  of  love-verses,  and 
bably  alludes  to  his  sotmets,  &c     At 
events,  it  is  truly  ridiculous  in  Mr  Gifforjl 
to  call  the  simple  mention  of  Shakspcare'i 
name  by  Drummond,  "  his  character"  ol 
hinu    If  Drummond  was  not  well-ocquaintal 
cd  with  ShaksjKare,  it  was,  at  least, 
owing  to  any  want  of  capacity  to  understand 
him.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  allude  to  ; 
other  instant-e  of  Mr  Gifford's  perverse  i 
like  of  this  most  amiable  man.     In  the  ye 
ItiSti  <MrG.  says  inaccurately  about 
Drummond  gave  to  the  library  of  his  Al 
Mater,  a  donation  of  books,  which  die  i 
tors  of  the  folio  wlition  call  "  a  noble  pre-| 
sent''"     Mr  Gilford's  bile  is  raised  by  this! 
very  harmless   and   true  expression — and 
forthwith  declares  it  to  have  been  "  b  c  ' 
lection  of  rubbish,  not  worth  the  hire  of  I 
cart  that  took  it  away."     It  is  not 
our  while  to  give  the  lie  to  this  xerj  impu> 
dent  assertion-     The  names  of  Churthyard,] 
Dcrricke,  flawin  Douglass,  Earl  of  Surrey 
Ben  Jonson,  Cliristopher   Marlow,   ^hak 
spcarc,  Spencer,  and  Sydney,  ore  all  to 
found  in  the  catalogue  reprinted  in  171S.J 
And  perhaps  Mr  Gilford  docs  not  know,] 
that  the  books  contained  in  that  catalogue,] 
were  titde  more  than  half  of  thoae  which,] 
at  various  times,  Drummond  presented  to  I 
the  same  library.     Mr  Giflbid  speaks  with] 
delight  of  Ben  Jonson 's  great  liberality  ia] 
giving  any  books  to  his  friends— but  he  will  j 
not  allow  any  credit  to   the  hated  Drum^ 
mond,  far  still  grtmter  generosity, 
shews,  as  we  said,  the  miserable  perveisioiil 
of  his  mind  on  every  thing  connected  witlil 
the  object  of  his  abuse.^Lct  us  con 
this  long  note  with  anr-thcr  still  more] 
ing  piece  of  injustico  and  mierepreseoti 
Drummoid  says  of  Jonson,  "  Ae  a 
liny  religion  (u  being  versed  in  loth."     Mr  1 
Gitibrd  on  this  remarks,  "  the  logic  of  this  , 
passage   is  only  tn  bo  cqiuUcd   by  its  can- 
dour. 
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Vhtdkation  ofDrummond  of  Rawthomden. 


When  or  how  Jonson's  intercourse 
with  Uruuiiuond  commenced  lias  never 
Jjeeii  ill  I  nlnl — but  every  one  has  heard 
of!  ving  on  foot  from  London, 

tov)  i  ..ndsin.Scotland,and spend 

HJtae  time  at  Hawthornden.  That  he 
was  gniiified  with  the  affectionate  en- 
tertainment of  his  friends,  and,  in 
short,  perfectly  delighted  with  his 
rxcttrrion — every  testimony  that  is 
known  expressly  informs  us. 

While  at  Hawihornden,  in  an  un- 
lucky hour  Drummond  sat  down  and 
recorded  part  of  the  conversations  he 
had  with  Jonson.  His  reasons  for  do- 
ing so  may  be  easily  guessed  at,  with- 
out recurring  to  the  unworthy  motives 
recently  attributed  to  him.  To  talk 
of  his  competency,  or  his  incompetency 
for  such  a  task,  is  worse  than  idle— 
the  propriety  of  the  action,  with  the 
manner  he  has  perfonned  it,  are  what 
slone  should  be  inquired  into,  since 
this  unfortunate  paper  having  been 
brought  to  public  view,  he  becomes 
tiaetiable  for  the  deed.  That  it  was 
done  with  the  desire  of  forming  a  ma- 
lignant libel — that  it  proceeded  from  a 
spirit  of  deliberate  falsehood,  or  the 
wish  to  injure  or  destroy  the  chwacter 
of  his  friend  (as  has  so  fearlessly  been 
Bsscrtcd),  no  unprejudiced  mind  would 
reuture  to  affirm — and  every  fact 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  most 
jxjsitivcly  contradicts  Drummond's 
having  entertained  the  most  distant 
proepect,  or  the  slightest  wish,  of  the 
paper  ever  being  transferred  from  the 
pnvate  recesses  of  his  own  study. 

The  whole  matter  of  accusation  is 
comprised  in  little  more  than  two 
{Mges  of  Drummond's  works,  printed 
•t  Edinburgh  1711,  wherein  the  of- 
fensive paper  first  appeared.  This 
professes  to  give  the  "  Heads,"  and 
but  the  lieadx  only,  of  their  Conversa- 
tion* on  Literary  Afliiirs ;  and  from 
ibis  Jonson's  Biographers  have  deriv- 
ed some  of  the  circumstances  they  re- 
late oi  his  [irivate  life.  They  express 
no  doubts  of  their  authenticity,  as 
they  allow  them  to  have  come  tVom 
his  own   mouth.    Air  Giitbrd,  it  is 


IherrfiiTf  he  wtii  vUliout  rdiglon."  Alas  ! 
Mr  Gifii>nl,  is  this  your  logic  and  your 
ct&ilour  ?  We  may  well  apply  to  you 
what  yiiu  most  unjustly  said  of  Drummond 
— "  What  folijjion  Giftiitd  wat  versed  in,  I 
know  not :  cti  lainly  not  that  which  wye, 
*  Thou  bhalt  itot  Ikoi  false  vitiuia  against 
ihy  neighbour.' " 
VUL.  II. 
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true,  finds  fijult  with  their  being  so 
few  and  scanty,  and  on  that  score 
rails  at  Drummond's  want  of  Uber- 
ahty.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  Drummond  perhaps  gave  all  that 
he  received,  as  every  one  knows  how 
unpleasant  all  inquiries  are,  when  too 
inquisitively  made  into  private  con- 
cerns, and  now  few  feel  at  all  disposed 
to  relately  minutely  what  may  be  con- 
nected with  their  personal  history. 
Besides,  what  profession  has  he  made 
of  composing  memoirs  of  the  life  of 
his  friend. 

Of  this  document,  however,  by  for 
the  greatest  part  consists  of  opinions 
which  Jonson  delivered  of  some  pocti- 
cai  contemporaries,  with  his  judgment 
of  their  works,  Whalley  (Mr  G.'s 
predecessor)  says,  "  Such  was  Jon- 
son's opinion  of  authors,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  and  if  we  except  an  instance 
or  two,  where  he  seemeth  to  have 
been  influenced  by  personal  prejudice, 
we  may  safely  trust  his  integrity  and 
judgment."  According  to  Mr  d'lsraeli, 
they  "  shew  the  utter  contempt  he  en- 
tertained of  some  spirits  as  noble  as 
his  own," — and  why  should  they  be 
disputed,  or  discretlited,  since  they  are 
consistent  with  the  sentiments  on  these 
iwints  which  Jonson  is  otherwise  re- 
ported to  have  entertained,  and  when 
such  contempt  was  sufficiently  mani- 
fested in  his  conduct,  to  corroborate 
all  that  is  there  stated.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Giitbrd,  "  Even  thus^ 
however,  without  one  quahfying  word, 
without  one  introductory  or  explana- 
tory line,  there  is  Utile  in  them  that 
can  be  disputed;  while  the  vigour, 
perspicuity,  and  integrity  of  judg- 
ment, which  they  uniformly  display, 
are  certainly  worthy  of  conimenda- 
tion." 

The  passage,  however,  on  which 
Mr  GiSbrd  foiuids  his  railing  abuse  of 
Drummond,  is  as  follows : 

'*  Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  Lover  and 
Prai^icr  of  him-sclf,  n  Cotitemncr  and  Scomer 
of  others,  given  rathci  to  lose  a  Friend  than 
a  Jest ;  jealous  of  every  Word  and  Action 
of  those  about  him,  especially  after  Drink, 
which  iti  one  of  the  Klcnicnts  in  which  he 
lived  ;  a  Dissembler  of  the  Parts  which 
reign  in  him  ;  a  Diogger  of  some  Good  dat 
he  wanted,  thinkeih  nothing  well  done  but 
what  either  hiuisclf  or  some  of  his  Friends 
have  said  or  done  ;  he  is  passionately  kind 
and  au)!^,  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep  ; 
vindictive,  but  if  he  be  well  aiMwercd,  at 
liimself  inicqiruts  best  Sayings  and  Deeds 
often  to  tlie  worbL  He  wus  tvi  any  Ileti> 
3T 
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gion,  as  being  vcrecd  in  both ;  oppressed 
with  Fancy,  which  iiath  over-mastered  his 
Jtramm,  a  general  disease  in  many  Poets. 
Hit  InTcntions  arc  smooth  and  easy,  but 
above  all  he  cxcclleth  in  a  Translation.'"* 


findlcaiion  (tf  Dricmmond  of  ffawthomiim,  [.nS>i 

friendly  confidence  of  his  unsuspect- 
ing guest — to  blazon  forth  his  vice&— 
and  ruin  his  reputation  for  ever. 

Druinmoiid  is  said  to  have  "  Itad 
ft  depravetl  mind" — to  have  "  catcbed 
the  softest  moment  to  destroy  the  con* 
fidcnce  of  his  guest" — and  that  he 
"  only  sought  to  injure  the  man  whom 
he  had  decoyed  under  his  roof."  "  He 
was  guilty  of  the  bl.ickeRt  perfldy"— 
he  was  "  an  accomplished  artificer  of 
fraud" — and  "  complacently  sat  down 
after  his  prayers  to  destroy  Jonson's 
character,   as   lie  fondly  hopedj   tor 


Such  is  the  face  and  front  of  Drura- 
mond'a  mighty  offence ;  andj  in  truth, 
such  a  character  from  the  pen  of  a 
professed  friend,  is  not  over  flattering. 
But  because  unfavourable,  must  it 
therefore  be  the  further  from  the 
truth  ?  If  our  knowledge  of  llie  cha- 
racter of  Jonson  depended  solely  upon 
Drummond's  report;  were  there  no 
other  information  from  other  quar- 
lers  to  corroborate  it;  hod  the  "  Pic- 
ture" of  such  a  Man  rested  alone  on 
this  analysis  of  his  temper  and  con- 
duct;— we  might  with  some  reason 
feel  inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  or  wish 
to  discredit  it,  or  even  attribute  it  to 
some  base  and  unworthy  motive.  But 
is  it  not  borne  out  by  what  is  known 
otherwise  of  Jonson,  and  even  by  what 
may  be  found  in  Mr  Gifford's  own 
pages  ?  Are  not  such  opinions  more 
likely  to  be  correct,  as  formed  from 
intimate  acquaintiuice  and  personal 
observation,  than  the  imaginary  ideas 
of  self-deluding  writers  of  the  present 
day,  resting  upon  some  scattered  hints 
or  obscure  notices  ? 

It  may  by  some  be  thought  neces- 
sary that,  to  vindicate  Druiiimond,  it 
should  be  shewn  that  his  delineation 
18  not  surcharged — but  this  is  far  from 
our  desire — and  this  has  been  too  of- 
ten'— and,  in  spite  of  Mr  G  's  endea- 
vours, has  but  too  successfully  been 
done.  That  it  is  severe  need  not  be 
nid — ^that  it  may  even  be  somewhat 
^lieightened  we  may  allow ;  but,  might 
Dnimmond  feel  symptoms  of  dis- 
Bure,  or  even  disgust,  when  he 
the  opportunity  of  near  observance 
'  the  habits,  the  temper,  the  conduct 
'bis  guest,  and  after  all,  the  most 
sincere  friendship  for  any  one — does 
not  necessarily  suppose,  that  therefore 
we  can  approve  or  conimend  all  his 
i  firinciples,  his  motives,  or  actions. 

I  neetl  not  quote  all  the  senseless 

ftbuse  which  Mr  Gittbrd  has  poured 

[out  against  Druromond.     Suffice  it  to 

'  8ay,  that  he  asserts  Jonson's  reception 

*at  Hawihornden  proceeded  from  the 

I  *'  mere  semblance  of  affection,"  and 

that  he  was  "  inveigled  there"  by  "a 

I  libeller"  and  "  a  treacherous  ally,"  in 

«rder  to  injure  him — to   betray    the 


I 


•  Drummond's  Works,  1711,  p.  ?26. 


To  show  how  groundless  and  mali- 
cious these  railings  at  Dnunmond  are 
— what  influence  could  the  heads  of 
conversation  have  in  contributing  to 
(I  use  Mr  Giftbrd's  words)  "  the  per- 
severing enmity  which  pursued  iiim 
(.lonson)  through  life  ? — What  effect 
could  they  have  against  one,  who,  in 
1601,  openly  complained  to  the  pubUc 
of  "  Detractors"  and  "  Detractions," 
when  they  were  not  written  till  1619  ? 
Was  it  not  natural  to  believe,  that  one, 
who,  in  1607,  speaks  of 

*' gome  whose  throats,  dieir  envy  fatliog. 

Cry  hoarsely,  all  he  ■writa  if  railing," 

should  expect  to  raise  up  enemies  to 
himself,  wnose  natural  temper  and  ar- 
rogance were  sufficient  to  arm  many 
against  him.    \Vhy  then  rail  at  Drum-_ 
mond  as  his  only  enemy  ? 

What  does  Mr  Giftbrd  mean  by  say-/ 
ing,  that  this  paper  "  was  published 
without  shame,'  when  it  remained  i 
unknown  for  more  than  half  a  century , 
after  Drummond's  death  J  Should  M 
G.  find  himself  inclined  to  accuse! 
Drummond  for  writing,  or  leaving  be- J 
hind  in  writing,  what  niight  be  lai<f 
Ijold  of  by  malice,  or  by  prejudice,— 
let  me  ask  him,  is  it  fair  or  candid  to 
do  this  so  violently  as  he  has  done, 
on  the  credit  of  garbletl  excerpts? — I 
will  not  add,  of  falsified  additions,  as 
these  Mr  G.  has  himself  exposed. 
The  Editor  of  that  paper  speaks  most 
explicitly,  as  to  what  he  published,  be- 
ing merely  the  heads  of  what  was  writ- 
U-n — nay,  tlie  paper  itself  bears  marks 
decided  enough  of  this. 

Then,  why   presume  to  assert,  oQ_ 
such   slippery    grounds,   and  directljH 
in  the  face  of  uic  most  positive  evi«« 
dcnce   to  the   contrary,  that  Drum- 
mond "  blazed  forth  the  vices  of  Jon- 
son— and  bequeathed    them    to  pos- 
terity"— that  under  the  specious  taaik. 


frienfUhip,  lie  inveigled  him  into 

llis  house,  to  "  blast  and  ruin  his  re- 

Dutation  for  ever."     Had  such  been 

)runiTnoad's  desires,  would  all  that  is 

lid  have  sufficed  (or  their  accomplish- 

(ment?    Might  not  he  have  rendered 

whole  tenfold    more  Iiideous,   or 

ttnore  calumnious,  without  its  appearing 

|to  be  more  unseemly  than  some  would 

Iviah  to  make  the  little  that  is  done? 

{Bad  SDch  been  his  wish,  why  did  he  not 

I  throw  off  his  mask  when  the  foe  aimed. 

It  was  unable  to  resist — at  a  lime  when 

ftthera  of  "  his  enemies  had  too  Uttle 

ct  for  his  enfeebled  condition  to 

forego  so  good  an  opportunity  of  in- 

cnliing  with  impunity?" — or,  if  afraid 

of  his  convalescence,  (as  Drummond 

nirvived   Jonsoa   for    twelve   years,) 

why  did  he  not,  after  Jonson's  deatli, 

pubUsh  what  he  was  afraid  to  do  when 

ahve? 

We  conclude,  with  an  opinion  from 
which  we  scarcely  think  any  unpre- 
judiced mind  will  dissent,  that  in 
committing  to  paper  these  heads  of 
conversation,  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden  had  no  evil  intention  what- 
rver — that  in  tliem  he  has  confined 
tiimself  strictly  to  the  truth — that 
tiMKigb,  doubtless,  tooUsh  persons  have 
nde  use  of  them  to  calumniate  Jon- 
m,  yet  that,  had  they  never  existed, 
dte  charges  contained  in  tliem  against 
Jomnn  would,  nevertheless,  have  been 
made,  for  in  his  life  and  conduct  there 
mdation  for  them  all — that  all 
urd's  talk  about  decoying,  and 
|;ling,  and  betraying,  and  sacri- 
ficing  ef  Jonson,  is  a  foolish  libel  on 
Ununmond — and  that,  as  it  has  been 
•id  that  all  men  are  mad  on  one  sub- 
ject or  other,  this  stems  to  be  the  one 
l>jf  which  the  reason  of  the  Editor  of 
rieii  Jiinsnii  is  o'ennastcred.  L. 


LKT1(>^    I    '       .i  JA.UE6  HOGG. 
NY  »EAR  HORG, 

I  AM  desirous  of  talking  with  you  for 
a  few  minutes  about  u  strange  sort  of 
•n  Essay,  flow  publishing  piecemeal 
in  Constable's  Edinburgh  Maganine, 
W  your  life  and  writings.  When  I 
law  it  anuouticed  in  the  NewspajM;r- 
•dvcrtisement,  a  cold  iremour  came 
uvei  nu',  for  1  never  doubted  that  you 
dieil  Kiidtleiily,  and  that  your 
"  had  at  laii  got  intoun  Obituary. 
!i  ip|»y  to  understand,  however. 
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that  you  are  in  _ 
at  Eltrive-Lake, 
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land  spiritkj 
and  peparing  foH 
pubhcation    two  volumes    of   Talei^j 
which  I  hope  will  be  greater  favouiwj 
ites  with  the  world  than  some  of  your  j 
late  works,  and,  may   I  add  without  I 
oficnce,   a   Uttle  better  deserving  ofl 
popularity.     This  idea  of  publishing  j 
memoirs  of  tlie  Life  of  a  Man,  befor*^ 
that  life  is  terminated,  seems  to  ml 
not  a  httle  absurd  ;  and,  in  the  prefti 
sent  case,  the  execution  of  the  plan  iff 
as  original  as  the  conception.     It  redt 
ly  would  seem  as  if  the  writer  had 
sat  down  with  the  intention  of  trying 
how  ridiculous  he  could  make  both 
you  and  himself;  and,  though  your 
genius  and  talents  are  proof  against, 
any  such  attack,  I  most  wiUingly  ao^j 
knowledge,  that  the  Essayist's  ettbrl 
upon  himself  have  been  crowned  wit 
complete   success,    and   diat  he  ha 
made  himself  the  subject  of  very  gene 
ral  and  sincere  merriment. 

Poets,  my  good  friend,  are  notorio« 
for  their  vanity,  and  it  is  possible  tlm 
you  may  be  gratified  by  thisoutrageoUl 
eulogy.  If  so,  pray  consider  for 
moment  what  I  now  tell  you.  AI 
the  good  folks  in  this  Town,  wi 
know  any  thing  of  you  or  your  ?ml 
ings,  are  walking  about  with  a  ma]i«l 
cious  grin  on  their  faces,  and  askin|^ 
one  another  "  who  can  be  the  authol 
of  this  alarming  article  }"  There  is 
strong  disposition  to  be  merry  at  yc 
expense, — while  their  curiosity 
know  the  Critic  is  so  great,  that  we 
he  to  exhibit  liiraself  in  the  Georg 
Street  Assembly  Rooms,  at  a  shillinj 
a-head,  he  would  make  more  mone) 
than  by  writing  in  the  new  Series  oC 
the  Scots  Magazine  all  his  days. 

Take  up  your  copy  of  that  Ma 
zine,  and  let  us  talk  over  the  artic 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  Your  Frieni! 
being,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  utterl] 
ignorant  of  all  languages  but  his  own^ 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by-and-by,  na 
great  deacon  in  it,  would  fiun  persuade 
you  and  himself  that  nothing  is  so 
despicable  and  hurtful  as  Eruditic 
For  this  purpose,  he  draws  the  pic 
ture  of  a  certain  imaginary  class  < 
men,  whom  he  must  have  seen  in 
dream,  "  who  look  down  from  thei 
fancied  elevation  on  all  those  win 
have  not  been  taught  to  prate  in  trii 

Ehrase  of  the  philosophicil  creed  the 
appens  to  be  in  fashion,  iir  of  ar/fjMi 
hooks  wrillen  in  languagti  that  hitve\ 
ccnsfd  to hf  sinJiCuJor  many  Cfiiturics  t 
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■n  icqlQlttUnce  with  them  every 
one  must  be  trained,  and  on  them  his 
.opinions  must  be  formed,  or  he  can 
lianily  expect  to  be  admitted  into  good 
■lociety  any  more  than  he  should  if 
Hit  coat  were  not  in  fashion!"  Now, 
|Dy  dear  Hogg,  all  this  you  well  know 
la  utter  nonBense.  I  haye  seen  you 
^rith  my  own  eyes  at  a  rout  with  top 
l)oota ;  and  the  flying  Tailor  of  Et- 
trick,  though  like  yourself  a  man  of 

f:nius,   ne^er  hits  your  shape,   and 
aves  the  tail  of  your  coat  infinitely 
too  long.     So  far   from   Greek   and 
IJ^atin    being  universally   studied    in 
JEdinburgb,   and    the   knowledge    of 
these  tongues  a  necessary  passport  in- 
[Xo  good  society,  there  are  not  above 
llalf-n-dny^n  people   here  who  could 
i  jtmnslate  your  name  into  the  genuine 
I)oric ;   and  I  dined  yesterday  with 
|#eventeen   young  Lawyers    of   great 
Bmise,  when  one  of  his  Majesty's 
)epute  Advocates  was  fined  in  a  bum- 
!  per  of  salt  and  water  for  giving  vent 
I  to  three  Latin  words,  from  which  fine 
I  he  was  saved  by  tlie  timely  sugges- 
[tion  of  another,  tliat  he  had  commit- 
[fed  tlirec  false  quantities.    This  anec- 
dote ought  to  set  your  friend's  mind 
lilt  ease.     He  is  an  alarmist.     But  let 
[Itim  be  of  good  cheer,  for,  with  the 
fixception  of  Professors  Christison  and 
il>unbar,and  perhaps  the  masters  of  the 
[fligh-school,  some  of  whom  may,  like 
[these  gentlemen,  have  a  small  smat- 
[lering  of  Greek  (among  others  your 
[iftiend  Gray),  the  inhal>itants  of  this 
Town  are  as  ignorant  of  that  language 
Ife  our  Motlern  Palladios  of  tlie  prin- 
iples  of  architectiue. 
But,  my  worthy  fellow,  does  not 
fyour  own  good  sense  lead  you  to  des- 
fpise  the  Writer  who  can  speak  slighl- 
r|Dgly  of  the  languages  of  the  Lords  of 
tie  ancient  world .''  Though  no  scholar 
[joursvlf,  I  know  that  you  admire  those 
rho  are,  and  regiet  that  your  want  of 
"  Jucation  has  for  ever  shut  you  out 
om  Buclt  sources  of  inspiration.     Ig- 
Mant  of  ancit-nt  lore,  as  wc  are  in 
lis  city,  I  did  not  think  it  contained 
itch  u  Hun  as  the  Writer  of  that  Es- 
By — one  man  who,  with  bliiukd  eyes, 
juld  turn  up  his  nose  in  derision  of 
rhat  his  soul  never  could  have  un- 
lerstood.   You  have  written  some  fine 
Poetry,  and  your  name  will  descend 
to  Posterity  with  credit   among  tlic 
Bards  of  .Siollund ;   hut  bdicve  me, 
that  one  Drama  of  a  Gnck  Tr:igt'<lian 
i&  worth  all  that  you  aiul  xW  the  other 


James  Hogg. 

uneducated  Poets  in  the  world  eve 
wrote  or  ever  will  write.  Do  no 
therefore  allow  this  person  to  cajol^ 
you  into  his  foolish  faith,  nor  belie^■< 
It  possible  that  you  can  be  the  bette' 
of  sharing  in  his  ignorance. 

Having  dehvcred  this  violent  philif 
pic  against  learning  and   education 
two  of  the  greot  evils  of  this  hfe  froiB 
which  he  congratulates  himself  an^ 
you  on  having  escaped  Scot-free,  Xhi 
old  Gentleman  (for  he  must  be 
ceedingly  old)  prooe«ls  to  trace  yo 
genius  "  to  what  he  conceives  to 
the  most  favourable  situation  for 
developement."     No  Poet,  he  thinks,  ' 
ever  enjoyed  such  advantages  as  you. 
And,  first  of  all,  you  had  the  supreme 
felicity,    and   incalculable   benefit  of 
being  born  in  Ettrick  Forest,  which 
we  are  told  "  combines  almost  all  the 
soft  beauty  and  wild  sublimity  that 
Highbnd  scenery   eJihibits."      This, 
my  dear  Hogg,  you  know  to  be  a  very 
great  mistake,  and  tliat  Ettrick  For- 
est, though  a  most  interesting  district, 
scarcely  possesses  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  our  Highland  scenery. 
He  next  tells  you,  what  you  never  sus- 
pected before,  aftd  cannot  possibly  be- 
heve  now,  in  the  face  both  of  tratfition 
and    authentic    history,    that    every 
"  cleugh  in  these  vallies  is  sanctified 
by  the  blood  of  some  martyr  1"     This 
is  rather  in  contradiction  with  him- 
self; for  he  says,  in  the  very  same 
paragraph,     "  that    there    the   stur- 
dy champions  of  the  Covenant  foim^l 
an  asylum,"   not  a  very  comfortable 
one  it  would  appear.      The  inhabi- 
tants of  Ettrick  Forest  are,  it  seems, 
chiefly  descended  from  these  "  sturdy 
champions  of  the  Covenant."  and  *'  re- 
tain  all    the    noble-mindedness   lliot 
arises  from  the  con!>ciousness  of  an  iU  i 
lusirioun  nncestnj  J"  Il(?rc  the  old  gen- 
tleman waxes  still  more  animated,  and 
declares,  "  that  if  he  were  asked  wtuU 
Pcvfile  of  Briiuin    had  jn/fcnJ  Iruat 
fntni  the  cm't  const-fjuenca  of  i-xcensive  j 
ie/lnevuntj  he  shoutil  antwer,  without 
hcfUaliua,  the  inhubilimts  of  Etirieb 
and    Yarrow !"       Truly,    my    dear 
James,   every   person   who   hua  »t'«n 
yon,    or   indeed    any   other    ^>outll• 
Country  Shepherd  or  Farmer,  observes 
at  once  that  you  have  suftcrcd  vtry 
little    indeed   from   excessive   nfini"- 
ment ;  but  your  Friend  must  punlon 
me  fur  tliiitking  that  I  ronid  ixhihili 
iigainst  all  Ettrick,  u  sturdy  Celt  front 
Lochabcr  or   Bndonoeh,  who  woulil 
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put  you  oD  to  shame,  and  sliew,  in 
luuipproachctl  perfection,  all  llic  beau- 
ty unii  glory  of  barbarism. 

Your  friend  now  ventures  into  par- 
licuLu^,  and  informs  us^  that  your 
mother  "  was  one  of  the  most  original 
of  women,"— that  she  soon  observed  in 
you  "  a  kindred  spirit," — that  to  her 
*•  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  Queen's 
Wake,"  a  weight  of  national  debt  which 
can  never  be  wiped  oflP, — "  that  her 
mind  of  grcut  ori^uol  power  was  stre- 
nuously exertwl  in  the  formation  of  ere  long  imbued  with  the  higher 
your  heart,  and  the  devclopement  of    knowledge  "  of  Hervey's  Meditations, 
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this  writer  never  read  your  own  ad« 
iniruble  mcnioir  of  yourself;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  his  memory  is  sorely 
decayed. 

Bom  in  Ettrick— descended  flrom  the 
Covenanters — educated  at  home,  and 
by  such  a  mother,  until  the  advanced 
age  of  seven  years — saved  from  all  the 
evils  of  school — with  a  mind  crammed 
full  of  ghost-stories — early  sent  into 
servitude— untaught  the  dangerous  and 
pernicious  art    of   penmanship— and 


your  understanding  ;" — and  that  she 
"  held  you  iu  breathless  silence,  and 
fcarfulj  though  plc^isiji}^  agitation,  by 
stories  of  ghosts,  auilf.iiries,  and  brown- 
ies, and  witches,  and  dead  lights,  Sec.. 
&c.  &c."  Her  sL'urehiiig  eye  "  soon 
anorked  your  talent  for  versification, 
nd  she  used  to  say,  '  Jamie,  my  man, 
pug  ben  the  house  and  make  me  u 
HDg.'  "  At^er  all  this,  how  distressing 


and  an  ocai^ionat  iVumlwr  of  the  Scofs 
Mn^triliH- !"  (then  not  n  discreditable 
work,)  wc  find  you  at  last  in  a  situa« 
tion  which  the  old  gentleman  thinks 
highly  favourable  for  the  developemcnt 
of  your  most  extrat)rdinary  genius. 
*'  While  his  flocks  were  wandering  on 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  or  in 
the  bosom  of  a  sequestered  glen,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  on  na- 


ij  it  to  find  all  at  once  that  the  clu  turn  j'netl  Jrotn  Ihe  viixtx  of  prtjadicc 

gentlemau'u  memory  is  quite  decayed,  or  the  pedant ly  of  biHiks,  where  sfu:  i» 

From  this  excellent  motucr,  to  whom  sMom  seen  (for  seldom  read  never)  in 

you  arc  represented  as  owing  so  much,  f>er  original Jhrms  and  native  hues. ' 

indeed  every  thing,   it   appears   you  James,  you,  who  were  so  long  a  shep- 

woe  separated   entirely  by  domestic  herd,  will  laugh  at  all  this.     You  are 
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|iyverty»  at  the  age  of  seven  years! 
and  that  "  your  boyhood  and  youth 
were  spent  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
laita,  with  w>  ot/ier  moral  guardian 
ikam  the  gitoil  jirinciples  your  parents 
hod  instilled  into  your  mind,  and  your 
own  reflections,  and  no  nther  intellec- 
tual guide  than  niitiire"  (i.  e.  no  intel- 
lectual or  moral  guide  at  all). 

The  old  gentleman  now  informs  us, 
in  very  pompous  terms,  that  "  you 
grew  up  to  manhood  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude ;  but  in  you  it  produced  no  dc- 
gB|dation,  and  could  not  repress  the 
wmt  aspirings  of  a  generous  mind, 
conscious  of  its  own  value,  leaning 
with  confiilence  on.  its  resources,  and 
feeling  itself  equut  to  greut  underlnk- 
ingf,"  I  have  quoted  this  inflated 
passage  prlTJcipally  to  let  it  be  con- 
trasted with  your  own  simple  and 
beautiful  narrative  of  your  early  life, 
iu  which  it  appears,  that  you  strug- 
thruugh  ujany  difficulties  and 
hips  with  an  unshaken  spirit;  but 
for  many  long  years  you  felt  your 
FBiourccs  to  be  but  small,  and  that,  as 
iiir  great  nndertakings,  your  ambition 
waK  confined  to  little  poetical  compe- 
liliotis  with  brother  shepherds  as  ig- 
norant as  yourself,  but  not,  ns  it  af- 
Uiwards  .i|>|>eftrc»l,  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  satnc  genius.    Surely 


well  acquainted  with  the  hills  and  val- 
lies  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  have 
looked  on  them  occasionally  with  a 
PiKit's  eye.  But  what  is  meant  by  the 
viixts  of  jircjudice  ?  No,  no,  James, 
many  a  mist  you  have  been  in,  and 
many  a  cold  shower  of  sleet — many  a 
blashing  day  and  night  has  driven  in 
your  honest  face — many  a  sore  wetting 
nave  your  good  corderoy  breeches  en- 
dured— ana  many  a  glas.s  of  whisky 
has  the  necessity  of  your  situation  for- 
ced you  to  drink,  inucli  agaitist  your 
inclination,  no  doubt.  This  old  gen- 
tleman, sitting  probably  at  A  goo<l 
coal-tire,  with  a  tumbler  of  hot  toddy 
before  him,  and  a  Number  of  Consta- 
ble's and  of  Blackwood's  JIagazines 
slumbering  together  in  peaceful  fel- 
lowship on  his  table,  talks  to  James 
"  of  the  doings  of  the  elements,"  (and 
pretty  doings  they  are  in  a  hill-coun- 
try) *'  mountain  phenomena,"  "  sha- 
dowy grandeur,"  "  mysterious  coni- 
miniings  with  thunder,"  (comnmn- 
ings  in  which,  from  the  strength  of 
his  lungs,  and  loudness  of  his  voice. 
Thunder  must  have  a  manifest  advan- 
tage over  any  man),  and  so  forth ; 
but  he  has  never  pictured  to  himself 
yrtu,  .Tames  Hogg,  commonly  culled 
the  Ettrick  Sheidierd,  with  0  great 
lump  of  broad  and  cheese  in  your  fist. 


t^iert  on  Sfiafcspedre. 
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^nnder  the  bleak  alieltcr  of  a  dripping 

ck,  after  a  rainy  night  spent,  witli- 

liWt  sleep,   in  gathering  together  the 

■bs,    wearied  and   worn   out   into 

nore  than  natural  dulness   and  stu- 

rpidity ;  and  kept  in  life,  not  by  the 

spirit  of  poetry,  but  of  malt,  and  sim- 

ay  wishing  that,  for  Heaven's  sake, 

ie  weather  would  but  take  up  a  lit- 

The  old  gentleman  now  takes  a  new 
}tchet  into  his  head,  and  is  convin- 
tfiat  if  1/ou  were  to  ctppiy  to  art 
■  a  landscape-painter,  j/iru  wuuld  have 
rival."  I  may  add,  that  as  you  ore 
man  of  talents,  it  is  probable  you 
,  light  still  make  an  excellent  dentist, 
\-$a\a  perhaps  no  contemptible  accoueb- 
But  painting  and  poetry,  though 
kiiaters,  are  very  unlike  each  other, 
lAnd  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
}U  could  become  an  equal  favourite 
bf  both  ladies.  We,  who  are  your  in- 
iraate  friends,  indeetl  know,  that  you 
wholly  ignorant  of  painting,  and 
Ithat  you  probably  would  not  admire 
Itbe  finest  picture  of  Guido  so  much  as 
l^iat  of  the  tive  rampant  beasts  on  the 
Igrass-green  cover  of  the  New  Series  of 
^the  Scots  IMagazine. 

I  find  I  shall   be   too  late  for  the 
if  I  write  any  more — so  good  bye, 
logg — and  believe  nis  yours,  with  the 
[aiDcerest  aSection,   and,    if  you  will 
'  ire  it  80j  admiration- 

Timothy  Ticki.eb. 
\ttksUe,reb.  1.1818. 

P,  S.  I  shall  write  again  when  the 
lext  Number  of  the  Scots  Magazine 
Bppears. 


LETTB8B  ON  SBARSrEAItC. 

No.  I.— On  Hamlet. 

MY  BEAR  rniFND, 

MOST  willingly  adopt  the  idea  sug- 
gested in  your  last  letter,  of  making 
thedivine  Shaksprare  the  subject  of  our 
future  correspondence.  We  have  pass- 
ed many  happy  hours  together  in  talk- 
ing over  his  wonderful  creations,  and 
there  is  something  to  me  truly  delight- 
fkil  in  recalling  to  remembrance  the 
dreams,  and  visions,  and  fancies,  that  in 
bygone  times  started  up  in  our  solitary 
rambles  among  the  mountains  of  our 
magnificent  country.  Though  hund- 
reils  of  critics  Irnvt-  written  of  him  and 
his  works,  and  though  not  only  nil  his 
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characters,  but  even  their  most  minute 
ond  unimimrtantexpressions,  have  been 
weighed  and  siAed,  yet  such  is  the 
boundless  range  of  his  intellect,  that 
each  Play  still  retains  all  the  charm  of 
the  very  freshest  novelty,  and  on  each 
successive  perusal  a.  swarm  of  unex* 
pected  ideas  seems  to  rise  up  from  every 
page.  Though  the  disaission  of  hii 
genius hasbeen  thus  incessant,  thcpub* 
he  mind  is  still  unsated,  and  we  all 
turn  to  any  criticism  upon  Shakspears 
with  an  interest  and  curiosity  felt  to* 
wards  no  other  mortal  being.  We  ei 
tertaiu  a  kind  of  religious  faith  in  his 
Poetry.  We  have  all  rejoiced  in  thd 
broad  and  open  light  of  his  inspiration  } 
and  in  the  midst  of  that  doubt,  and 
darkness,  and  perplexity,  which  often 
brood  over  hia  delineations  of  human 
passion,  we  eagerly  tuni  to  every  voic« 
that  tries  to  explain  or  elucidate  an^ 
of  those  solemn  mysieries,  being  wi ' 
assured  that  they  all  arc  the  mysteries 
of  nature. 

On  a  theme  so  inexhaustible,  and  m 
delightfijl,  there  is  great  diflieulty  in 
knowing  and  in  determining  where  to 
begin.  Each  Play  seems  in  succession' 
to  be  sanctified  to  our  imaginations  by 
some  pecidior  glory;  and  so  many  sub* 
lime  associations  are  awakened  by  them 
all,  tliat,  rather  than  bind  itself  down 
by  words  and  sensible  images  to  the 
view  of  one  definite  subject,  the  soul 
loves  to  run  the  silent  and  sohtary 
career  of  its  own  meditation.  We  take 
up  a  Play,  and  ideas  come  rolling  in 
uptm  us,  hke  waves  impelled  liy  a 
strong  wind.  There  is  in  the  ebb  and 
fiow  of  Shakspeore's  soul  all  the  gran* 
deur  of  a  mighty  operation  of  nature  ; 
and  when  we  think  or  speak  of  him, 
should  be  with  humiUty,  wbi 
do  not  understand,  and  a  con  v. 
that  it  is  rather  to  the  narrowness  of 
our  own  ken,  than  to  any  failing  in 
the  art  of  the  great  magician,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  any  sense  of  imper< 
fection,  and  of  weakness,  which  moy 
assail  us  during  the  contemplation  oi 
his  created  worlds. 

I  believe  that  our  admiration,  and 
wonder,  and  love  of  our  mighty  dra- 
matist arc  so  intense,  that  we  cannot 
endure  any  long,  regular,  and  con- 
tinued criticism  upon  him,  for  we 
know  that  there  is  an  idtitude  of  hii 
soul  which  cannot  be  tiikcn,  and  a 
depth  that  may  not  be  fatliomt'd.  We 
wish  rather  to  have  soi.i 
thought — -some  sudden 
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ltI6.3  Letieri  an  Sluilispeart. 

'irown  over  partial  regions  of  the  men-    hold  in   every 

Menery — the  veil  of  clouds  here 
ukI  tliire  uplil"t«J — and  the  sound  of 
liie  ca  biract  to  be  unexpectedly  brought 
upon  the  sUcnce.     We  ask  not  for  a 
picture  of  the  whole  landscape  of  the 
toul,  not  for  a  guide  who  shall  be  able 
to  point  out  all  its  wonders.     But  we 
are  glad  to  listen  to  every  one  who  has 
tnrelled   through    the   kingdoms   of 
Shakspcarc.      Something    interesting 
dMre  must  be  even  in  the  humblest 
and  we  turn  ivith  equal  plea- 
m  the  converse  of  tliem  who 
ilimbed  over  the  magniticencc  of 
best  mountains  there^  to  the 
tales  of  less  ambitious  pilgrims, 
irfto  \iivc  sal  on  the  green  and  sunny 
knoll,   beneath   the  whispering   tree, 
and  by  the  music  of  the  gentle  riviilet. 
All  this  is  but  a  faint  repetition  of 
wbit  you  yourseli'  have  often  said; 
but  1  feel  tne  truth  of  it  more  forci- 
bly now,  that  I  endeavour  to  commit 
to  paper  any  ideas  or  reflections  on 
subjects  so  long  familiar  to  me ;  and 
when    I  single  out  the  Tragetly  of 
Hamlet,  I  enter,  as  it  were,  into  a 
inlderniiflB  of  thought  where  I  know 
my  6oal  must  soon  be  lost,  but  from 
wuich  it  cannot  return  to  our  every- 
day world,  without  bringing  back  with 
it  aome  lot^y  and  mysterious  concep- 
liona,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  some 
of  the  most  inscrutaUfi  recesses  of  hu- 
nature. 

lare,  himself,  had  he  even 
great  a  critic  a!$  a  poet,  could 
re  written  a  regular  dissertation 
oa  Hamlet.     So  ideal,  and  yet  so  real 
an  existence,  could   have  been   sha- 
dowed out  only  in  the  colours  of  poetry. 
\%T>en  a  character  deak  solely  or  chief- 
ly with   this  world  and  its  events,^ 
when  it  acts,  and  is  acted  upon,  by  ob- 
jeets  that  have  a  palpable  existence, 
we  see  at  distinctly,  as  if  it  were  cast 
in  ■  natcrial  moold — as  if  it  paitook 
of  the  fixed  and  settled  lineaments  of 
the  things  on  which  it  lavishes  its  sen- 
sibilities and  its  passions.    We  see,  in 
gntsh  cases,  the  vision  of  an  individual 
■osl,  as  we  Bee  the  vision  of  an  indivi- 
dual uice.     We  can  describe 
boil.  I  let  a  stranger  into  our 
kaowlti!;;f.    iiut  how  tell  in  words,  so 
BBTc,  so  iine,  so  ideal  an  abstraction  as 
H  Haklkt?  We  can  indeed  %urcto  our- 
Badifes generally  his  princely  form,  that 
^kgH|Bh-r--  -''  other  manly  beauty,  and 
^^^Br'  the  conEummation  of  all 
^^BBexx  .t.wvvu<^jllsh}ucat.    AVe  c-^u  be< 


in  every  look,    tvcry  gcsturOfj 
every  motion,  the  future  king, 

"  The  courtier''s,  soldier'si  scholar's,  cys^i 

tongue,  sword : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glus  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form^  1 
The  observ'd  of  all  ubserveis  !" 

But  when  we  would  penetrate  into 
his  spirit — meditate  on  those  tiling 
on   which   he  meditates — accompany] 
him  even  unto  the  brink  of  eternity- 
fluctuate  with  him  on  the  ghastly 
of  despair — soar  with  him   into  tl 
purest  and  serenest  regions  of  hums 
thought — fei'l  with  him  the  curse 
beholding  iniqiiity,  and  the  trouble 
dehghl  of  thinking  on  innocence,  and 
gentleness,   and   beauty — come   witL 
nim,  from  all  the  glorious  dreams  chcr-M 
ished  by  a  noble  spirit  in  the  halls 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  of  a  sudde 
into  the  gloomy  courts  of  sin,  and  in'« 
cest,  and  murder — shudder  with  hi 
over  the  broken  and  shatttred  fr^'« 
ments  of  all  the  fairest  creation  of  hi 
fancy — be   borne  with  him   at  once' 
from  calm,  and  lofty,  and  delighted 
speculations,  into   the  very  heart  of 
fear,  and  horror,  and  tribulation — have 
the  agonies  and  the  guilt  of  our  mor- 
tal world  brought  into  immediate  con* 
tact  with  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
apd  the  influence  of  an  awful  shadow 
hanging  for  ever  on  our  thoughts — be 
present  at  a  fearful  combat  between  all 
the  stirred-up  passions  of  humanity  in 
the  soul  of  one  man — a  combat  in 
which  one  and  all  of  those  passions  ore 
alternately  victorious  and  overcome, — 
I  say,  that  when  we  ore  thus  placed, 
and  thus  acted  upon,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  draw  a  character  of  this  sublime 
drama,  or  of  the  mysterious  being  who 
is  its  moving  spirit  ?     In  him,  his 
character,  and  his  situation,  there  is  a 
concentration  of  all  the  interests  tliat 
belong  to  humanity.    There  is  scarce- 
ly a  trait  of  frailty  or  of  grandeur, 
which  may  have  endeared  to  ua  our 
most  beloved  friends  in  real  life,  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Hamlet,     Un- 
doubtedly Shakspeare  loved  hitn  be- 
yond all  his  other  creations.     Soon  as 
lie  appears  on  the  stage,  we  are  satis- 
fied.    When  absent,  we  loi.g  for  his 
return.     This  is  the  only  play  which 
exists  almost  altogether  m  the  char- 
acter of  one  single  person.    Who  ever 
knew  a   Hamlet  in  real  life.''     Yet 
who,   ideal  as  the  character  is,  feels 
not  its  reality  ?    Tliis  is  the  wonder. 
We  lovu  him  not,  we  think  of  hioi 
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Z.eiltri  on  Shak-speare.  ^Fet 

~e~^ns  witty — Kcftuse     in  a  character  from  which  he  hod  m 
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because 
'he  was  inelfliicholy— bocimse  he  was 
IfiliiiL     But  we  love  him  hecausc  he 
Lexiste<l,  and  was  himself.     This  is  the 
Isrand  sum-total  of  the  impression.     I 
rBelieve  that  of  every  other  character, 
uother  in  tragic   or  epic  poetry,  the 
[story  makes  a  part  of  the  conception. 
[But  of  Hamlet,  the  deep  and  pernia- 
jnent  interest  is  the  conception  of  him- 
liflelf.    This  seems  to  belong,  not  (o  the 
character  being  more  perfectly  drawn 
[for  in  many  things  it  is  very  imper- 
fectly drawn,  if  we  arc  to  take  them 
into  account),  but  to  there  being  a  more 
~  itcnse  conception  of  individual  human 
e,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  human 
imposition  ;    that  is,  a  being  with 
ings  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  ac- 
1,  dcqjcr  th;ui  we  can  search.  These 
j)rings  rise  irom  an  unknown  depth, 
and  in  tliat  depth  there  seems  to  be  a 
finrnexx  of  being,  which  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly behold,  but  which  we  believe  to 
be  there ;  and  thus  irreconcileable  cir- 
cumstances,, floating  on  the  surface  of 
his  actions,  have  not  the  cftect  of  making 
us  doubt  the  truth  of  tlie  general  pic- 
ture, and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
all  is  natural  and  right,  though  we  are 
not  seldom  unable  fully  to  un^Ierstand 
what  we  hear  and  see.     When  we 
know  how  unlike  the  action  of  Shak- 
siwarc's  mind  was  to  our  own — how 
deep  and  unboundedly  various  his  be- 
lioldings  of  men's  minds,  and  of  all 
nianifesU'd  existence — how  wonderful 
his  celerity  of  thought,  the  dartings 
of  Ida  intellect,   like  the  lightning- 
glim{>&c,  to  all  parts  of  his  whole  range 
of  known  being — how  can  we  tell  that 
We  have  attained  the  purposes  of  his 
mind  ?    We  can  reconcile  what  per- 
haps others  cannot.     How  can  we  tcU 
that  he  could  not  reconcile  what  we 
cannot?    We  build  up  carefully  our 
conception  of  a  character.    He  did  not. 
He  found  springs  of  being  in  his  man, 
and  he  unlocked  them.     How  can  we 
tell,  whither,  to  his  conception,  these 
ilowings  might  lend  .•"    How  can  we 
know  wlint  he  meant,  by  so  much  in 
ftU  Hamlet's  discourse,  in  his  mui.lncss, 
and  every  where  else,  that  seems  to  us 
to  have  no  direct  meaning,  no  deriva- 
tion from  Hamlet's  mind?    It  is  most 
true,  that  ihey  do  not  seem  to  ugrec 
with  our  ideal  conception  of  Hamlet ; 
but  that  is  what  we  find  in  hving  men; 
and  he  would  indt^nl  be  a  sorry  philo- 
tjopher  who  should  be  stirtled  by  the 


ri-ason  to  expect  it,  as  if  there  wen 
general  laws  unerringly   to  guide 
the  operations  of  "  that  wild   tum 
tuous  thing,  the  heart  of  man," 

Indeed  there  are  a  thousand  sup] 
sitions  on  which   many  of  the  tn 
difficult  things  in  tliis  play  may  be 
plausibly  explained.    Suppose,  for  ex* 
ample,  that  Sliakspeare  meant  to  indi' 
cate  the  pain  and  impatience  of  Ham* 
let's  spirit  ,*  and  that,  ranging  wildl^, 
Bn<I  impetuously  through  its  regions  o1 
thought,  it  seizes  irregularly  and  in 
temperately  on  what  it  finds,  before  it 
has  justified  such  feelings  to  itself,  or 
even  felt  them  at  all.    It  stumbles  up- 
on them,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  and 
utters  itself  in  them,  merely  becau^ 
they  Ue  in  its  way.     A  sentiment  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  foimd  in  Othello, 
when  we  arc  told  tliat  the  minds  of 
men,  when  beset  by  strong  passion, 
often  "  love  to  wrangle  with  indiffer- 
ent things."     How  do  we  know  what 
degree  or  strength  of  continued  pas. 
sion  was  meant  to  be  given  to  the  ciiar- 
acter  ?    We    know    what    degree    of 
pas.sion   Shakspeare  chose  Hamlet  to 
express  when  surrounded  by  the  poor 
creatures  of  a  court — coxcombs,  and 
sycophants,  and  flatterers;  but  how 
do  we  know  what  he  meant  him  to 
feel,  or  conceived  of  his  feeUngs,  wak« 
ing  or  sleeping  in  his  bed  ?    He  might 
say,  "  He  has  agonies,  but  I  will  not 
shew  them.     They  are  not  for  men's 
eyes,  nor  altogether  in  my  way.     But 
I   will   indicate  them.     I  will  shew 
them,  not  in  their  hidden  selves,  but 
in  results  that  are  dim   shadovrs  of 
them." 

Indeeil,  I  have  often  thought,  that 
it  is  idle  and  absurd  to  try  a  poetical 
character  on  the  stage,  a  creature  ex- 
isting in  a  play,  however  like  to  real 
human  nature  it  may  be,  precisely  by 
the  same  rules  which  we  apply  to  our 
living  bretlu-en  of  mankind  in  the  sub- 
stantial drama  of  life.  No  doubt  a  good 
play  is  an  imitation  of  life,  in  as  far  as 
the  actions,  and  events,  and  passions 
of  a  few  hours  can  represent  those  of 
a  whole  lifetime.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is 
but  a  segment  of  a  circle  that  we  can 
behold.  Were  the  dramatist  to  con- 
fine himself  to  that  narrow  limit,  how 
little  could  he  achieve.  He  takes, 
therefore,  for  grantwl,  a  knowledge,  and 
a  sympathy,  und  a  passion  in  his  spec- 
tators, tliat  extends  to,  and  permeates 
the 
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rWl8.3  Ldtent  un  Skukitpeare, 

anterior  to  the  short  period  which  his 
art  can  embrace.     He  expects,  and  he 
expects  reasonably,  that  we  are  not  to 
look  Upon  every  thing  acted  and  said 
iKrforo  us  absohitely  as  it  is  said  or 
acted.     It  is  his  business  to  make  us 
coniprehend  the  whole  man  frova  u 
ptrt  of  his  existence.    But  we  are  not 
to  be  passive  spectators.     It  is   our 
business  to  fill  up  and  supply.    It  is 
Otu-  business  to  bring  to  the  contem- 
plation of  an  imaginary  drama  a  know- 
ledge of  real  life,  and  no  more  to  cry 
OQt  a^inst  apparent  inconsistencies, 
and  violations  of  character,  as  we  be- 
hold tlicm  in  poetry,  than  as  we  every 
day  behold  them  exemplified  by  living 
men.     The  pageants  that  move  before 
us  on  the  stage,  however  deeply  they 
nay  interest  us,  are,  after  all,  mere 
strangers.    It  is  Shakspeare  alone  who 
can  give  to  fleeting  phantoms  the  de- 
finite interest  of  real  personages.    But 
we  ought  not  to  turn  this  glorious 
power  against  hiro.<!cl£    We  ought  not 
lo  demand  inexorably  the  same  per- 
fect,  and   universal,    and  embracing 
tmth    of  character  in  an  existence 
'        '■'   before  us  in  a  few  hurried 

which  is  all  a  play  can  b 
uLii  «t  sometimes  may  think  we  fin 
in  a  real  being,  afler  long  years  of  in- 
timate knowledge,  and  which,  did  we 
know  more,  would  perhaps  seem  to 
n*  to  be  truth  no  longer,  but  a  chaos 
•f  the  wildest  and  darkest  inconsisten- 
dcs. 

It  is,  you  know,  the  fasluon,  and 
more  particularly  in  Scotland,  to  deny 
the    genius   and    the  philosophy    of 

Aristotle.     This  is  to  be  regretted  on 

many  accounts,  and  more  especially, 

hecanse  none  of  the  most  illustrious 
philosophers  who  have  spoken 
•!y  of  his  works,  seem  deeply 

(0   hiiVL-  read  them.     His  treatise  on 

Poetry  js  alone  worth  all  the  body  of 
ticisra  ;  and  every  line  that 
tten  on  the  Drama  is  preg- 

, ,    ...th    wisdom.     He   savs   that 

Trngitly  \s  the  representation  (/tift,<r,() 

twit  of  men,  but  of  some  action  of  hu- 

nmn  life ;  that  therefore,  what  is  most 

im[iorUMi,  in  not  the  characters,  but 

tlie  rvmrtf  or  constitution  of  the  fable, 

to  whidi  the  men  are  merely  subor- 
dinate.    It  might  sccin    that    Sliak- 

Spearc's  Tragedies  are  in   reversal  of 

lala.    I  tliink  they  easentiully  coincide 

with  iL    To  our  remembraua;,  the 

icluiracters    iipiiear    every   thing,   and 

the  fable  nothing.    But  of  Aristotle's 
VtiL.  II. 
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Tragnly,  and  of  Shakspeare's,  the  es- 
sence is  this, — a  portion  of  human  h'fe, 
or  of  the  goings-on  of  the  world,  having 
in  itstilf  oneness,  that  is,  a  beginningj 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  separating  it 
from  every  thing  else,  and  thus  being 
within  itself  unity.  But  Aristotle  con- 
ceived this  internal  unity  could  only 
be  effected  by  linking  together  the 
successive  parts  of  the  action,  like  a 
chain  of  causes  and  effects.  Shakspeare 
knew  better.    Whatever  in  nature  had 
unity  to  his  Imagination,  afiPorded  sub- 
ject-matter for  a  Tragedy ;  and  you 
will  Snd  in  all  his  great  Tragedies,  that 
though  the  characters  appear  so  pro- 
nn'neiit,  the  story  is  yet  most  esscn* 
dal,  gives  the  sublimity  to  the  whole 
play,  and  has  in  itself  a  strange  unde- 
fined completeness.     I  say  it  give^  the 
sublimity,  because  it  is  the  story  that 
binds  all  the  diaracters  to  real  human 
life.    His  Dramas  never  appear  mere- 
ly like  works  of  fiction.     Each   ap- 
pears like  a  portion  of  the  real  history 
of  Slankind,   only   with  Poetry   cast 
over  it.    An  action  (n-jag/s)  could  ne- 
ver have  apiKarcd  of  such  importance 
to  Aristotle,  na  to  be  the  paramount 
ground- work  and  essence  of  Tragedy, 
but  because  it  is  this  which  binds  the 
Play  to  human  life,  and  imports  to  it 
a  dignity  drawn  from  our  reverence 
for  the  destinies  of  Mankind.    A  Tra- 
gedy is  a  leaf  lorn  from  the  Book  of 
Fate.    Shakspeare's  story  is  like  na- 
ture in  this,  that  you  do  not  see  the 
links  of  action,  but  you   sec  powers 
manifesting  themselves  with  intervals 
of  obscurity.     To   improve  the  plots 
of  his  Plays,  with  all  their  apparent 
faults,  would  be  something  like  im- 
proving the  History  of  Engknd.    We 
feel  that  the  things  have  happened  in 
nature,  and  for  whatever  has  happen- 
ed, I  presume  there  is  a  good  reason. 
Shaksi)eare"s  soul  is  like  Intellect,  des- 
cending into  the  world,  and  putting 
on  human  life,  faculties,  and  sense, 
whereby  to  know  the  world.     It  thus 
sees  all  things  in  their  beauty  and  pow- 
er, and  in  their  true  relation  to  man, 
and  to  each  other ;  but  not  shaken  by 
them,  like  man.     He  sees  beauty  in 
extcnml  natiu-e,— in  men's  souls, — in 
children, — in  Ariel, — in  Imogen, — in 
thought,— in   fancy, — in   feeUng, — in 
passion, — in  moral  being, — in  melody, 
—not  in  one  thing  ;  but  wherever  it  is, 
he  has  the  discernment  of  it.    So  also 
of  Power,  and  of  all  other  relations 
and  properties  of  being  which  the  hu-« 
3  IT 
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roan  Spirit  can  comprehend.  I  think 
that  wliat  his  character  wanted  is  pu- 
rity and  loftiness  of  Will,  and  that  al- 
most sll  the  fault*  of  his  Plays,  and 
aboTC  all,  his  exceedingly  bad  jokes,  be- 
long to  this  defect.  In  these  he  yield- 
etl  from  his  nature,  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  hia  nature  had  pure  delight 
in  all  things  great  and  good,  lollty, 
pure,  and  hcautiliiL  If  this  be  not 
the  truth,  where  is  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  to  be  found  ?  Not  surely  in 
his  yielding  in  base  subservience  to  the 
spint  of  the  age.  He  was  above  that, 
as  Milton  was  above  it,  and  as  all  the 
noblest  spirits  of  earth  have  been  be- 
ibre  and  since. 

I  feel   that  I  should  be  guilty  of 
presumption,   were   I,   afYer  all   that 
has  beea  said  of   Hamlet's    charac- 
ter, to  attempt  giving  a  regular  deUn- 
eation  of  it  even  to  a  friend.     Surely 
there  is  in  his  nature  all  that  exalted 
and  potent  sjiirit,  entered  into  union 
with   bodily  Ufe,  can  produce,  from 
the  ethereal  breathings  of  his  mind 
down  to  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his 
Mrnses.    If  there  be  any  thing  dispro- 
portioned  in  his  mind,  it  seems  to  be 
this  only, — that  intellect  is  in  excess. 
It  is  even  ungovernable,  and  loo  sub- 
tle.   His  own   description  of  perfect 
man  ending  with  •*  In  apprehension 
how  like  a  god !"  appears  to  me  con- 
soiumt  with  this  character,  and  spoken 
in  the  high  and  over-wrought  con- 
sciousness of  intellect.    Aluch  that  re- 
? aires  explanation  in  the  Play,  may  per- 
aps  be  explained  by  this  predominance 
and  consciousness  of  great  intellectual 
power.     Is  it  not  possible   that   the 
instantaneous  idea  of  feigning  him- 
self mad  belongs  to  this.^     It  is  tlie 
power  most  present  to  his  mind,  and 
therefore  in  that,  though  in  the  denial 
of  it,  is  his  first  thought  to  place  his 
defence.  So  might  we  suppose  u  brave 
man  of  gigantic  bodily  strength  coun- 
terfeiting cowardice  and  imbecility  till 
there- came  a  moment  for  the  rousing 
up  of  vengeance — so  Brutus,  the  lover 
of  freedom,  assumed  the  manners  of  an 
ideot-slave,  till  the  destined  call  was 
heard  that  brought  him  out  to  the  de- 
liverance of  his  country.     1   scarcely 
think  that  moral  sensibility  was  tlie 
chief  characteristic   of  liis  mind,   as 
Riclurdson  has  said  in  his  excellent 
esiaiy,  and  still  less  morbid  sensibi- 
lity, as  many  others  have  aiKrmed. 
But  I  should  say,  that  the  spiritual 
nature  ia  strong  in  his  mind  and  pcr^ 
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feet, — that  therefore  he  is  moral  and 
just  in  all  his  aScctions,  complete  in 
all  Ids  faculties.  He  is  a  being  of 
power  by  high  and  clear  intuition,  and 
not  by  violence  of  Will,  In  him  Will 
seems  an  exceedingly  inferior  faculty, 
only  arising  at  tunes,  in  obedience  to 
higher  faculties,  and  always  waiting 
the  tonuinalion  of  their  conflict. 

If  tlicre  be  tnith  in  these  very  im- 
perfect notions,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should   wonder    greatly   at    Homlet't 
extreme  perplexity,    depression,   and 
irresolution.    All  at  once  there  was 
imposed  upon  him   a    greater    duty 
than  he  knew  how  to  execute.    Had 
his  soul  been  unshaken,  and  in  pos- 
session of  all  its  clearness  of  power, 
perhaps    even    then   such   duty   had 
been  too  great.     It  was  his  business 
to  kill  his  uncle,  without  decidedly 
endangering  his  own  life,   and  also 
justifiably    to   the    country.      For  a 
mind,  wliich  till  then  had  hvcd  only 
in  speculative  thought,  to  find,  upon 
entering  the  world,    such   a  fearful 
work  to  be  done  in  it,  was  perplexing 
and  appalling.     He  comes  at  once  in- 
to contention  with  the  great  jwwers  of 
the  world, — he  is  to  preserve  himself 
among  them,  and  to  employ  them  for 
the  destruction  of  onotlier.    To  a  high 
intellectual    mind,    there  is  {ierhaps 
something  repugnant  at  all  times  in 
meddhng  with  such  powers,  for  there 
is  something   bUnd    and   violent   in 
their  motion,  and  an  intellectual  mind 
would  desire  in  action  the  deamess 
of  thought.     Hamlet  llureforc  never 
gets  farther,  I  believe,  than  one  step 
— that  of  self-protection   in  feigning 
himself  mad.    He  sees  no  course  clear 
enough  to  satisfy  hia  understanding  ; 
and  with  all  due  dcfcreiice  to  those 
critics  in  conduct  who  seem  disposed 
to  censure  his  dilatorincss,  I  should 
be  glad  if  any  body  would  point  out. 
one.     He  is  therefore  by  necessity  ir- 
resolute ;  but  he  feels  that  he  is  let- 
ting time  pass ;  and  the  consdousnesa 
of  duty  wulune  weighs  down  his  soul. 
He  thus  comes  to  dread    the    clear 
knowledge  of  his  own  situation,  and 
of   the   duties  arising  from   it.     He 
dreads   the  light  of   the    necessities 
that  are   upon   hitn ;   an<l  when  the 
hour  to  act  comes,   he  hides  himself 
from  it.     Sometimes  he  sets  illusions 
betweiu  himsidf  and  truth,  and  some 
times  he  merely  passes,    by  simplo 
transition,  from  the  painful  faculties' 
of  his  raind,  to  those  he  likes  better. 
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We  are  not  justified  in  asserting 
ttut  Huinlet  had  not  faculties  for  ac- 
tion, and  that  he  vras  purely  a  medi- 
tative spirit.  The  most  actively  he- 
roic would  have  paused  in  a  situation 
of  such  overwhelming  exigencies,  and 
with  such  an  unhinging  shock  of  feel- 
ings. \Vhcn  he  does  act,  he  acts 
with  great  energy,  decision,  directness, 
skill,  and  felicity  of  event.  Nothing 
undertaken  against  him  succeeds,  ex- 
n  pt  m\irder,  which  will  succeed  a- 
f^iiast  any  man  ;  and,  perhaps  more 
osteatatious  herocsj  after  they  had  re- 
cdved  their  own  death- wound,  would, 
unlike  Hanjlet,  haye  allowed  tlie  inces- 
tuous king  to  escape  their  vengeance. 
tt  has  been  much  canvassed  by  cri- 
tics, whether  Hamlet's  madness  was 
altogether  feigned,  or  in  some  degree 
real.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  his 
ije  perfect  being  had  received  a 
that  had  unsettled  his  faculties. 
there  was  disorder  in  his  soul, 
lume  can  doubt, — that  is,  a  shaking 
nnd  imsettUng  of  its  powers  fVom 
their  due  sources  of  action.  But  who 
cjin  believe  for  a  moment,  that  there 
wu  in  his  mind  the  least  degree  of 
that,  which,  with  physiological  mean- 
ing, we  call  disease  ?  Such  a  supposi- 
tion would  at  once  destroy  that  intcl- 
'.   .    '  ■     f  \  in  his  being,  wliicli 

ujtes  his  exaltation, 
.■"iiuicxi^ii.'.iie-  iittvi-r  cuuld  intend  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  feel  pity  for  a 
mind  to  wliich  we  were  meant  to  bow  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  inc  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  his  own  imagination,  to 
luve  subjected  one  of  his  most  ideal 
beings  to  such  mournfiil  mortal  infir- 
mity.    That  the  limits  of  disorder  are 
not  easily  distinguishable  in  the  repre- 
sentation,  is  certain.      How  should 
they  ?  The  limits  of  disorder,  in  reaU- 
ty,  lie  in  the  mysterious  and  inscnit- 
able  depths  of  nature.    Neither,  sure- 
ly, could  it  be  intended  by  Shakspeare, 
tnat  Mamlet  should   for  a   moment 
cease  to  be  a  moral  agent,  as  he  must 
then  have  been.    Look  on  him  upon 
all  great  occasions,  wlien,  had  there 
been  iniuluess  in  lii^i  mind,  i^  would 
have  been  most  remarkable ; — look  on 
him  in  his  mother's  closet,  or  listen  to 
his  dying  words,  and  then  ask  if  there 
was  any  disease  of  madness  in  tiiat  soul. 
It  h;is  of\eii  struck  nie,  that  the  be- 
hcviour  of  Hamlet  to  Ophtlia  has  ap- 
peared more  iucomprcliensible  than  it 
tally  is,  from  an  erroneoiis  opiuion 
geuerally  entcrtaiucd,  that  his  love  for 


her  was  profound.    Though  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  all  parts  of  his 
conduct  towards  her  with  each  other, 
or  almost  any  theory,  yet  some  great 
difficulties  are  got  over,  by  supposing 
that  Shakspeare  merely  intended   to 
describe  a  youthful,  an  accidental,  and 
transient  aiTection  on  the  part  of  Ham* 
let.    There  was  nothing  in  Ophelis 
that  could  make  her  the  engrossing  ob- 
ject of  Passion  to  so  nugcstic  ^i>irit. 
It  would  appear,  that  what  capPtated 
him  in  her,  was,  that  being  a  creature 
of  pure,  innocent,  virgin  nature,  but 
still  of  mere  nature  only, — she  yet  ex- 
hibited, in  great  beauty,  the  spiritual 
tendencies  of  nature.    There  is  in  her 
frame,  the  ecstasy  of  animal  hfe, — of 
breathing,  hght-sceing  life  betraying 
itself,  even  in  her  disordered  mind,  in 
snatclies  of  old  songs  (not  in  her  own 
words^jOf  whicli  the  associations  belong 
to  a  luud  of  innocent  voluptuousness. 
ITiere  is,  I  think,   in  all  we  ever  see 
of  her,  a  fancy  and  character  of  her 
affections  suitable  to  this  ;  that  is,  to 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  almost  mo- 
teriad  nature.     To  a  mind  like  Ham- 
let's, which  is  almost  perfectly  spiritu- 
al, but  of  a  spirit  loving  nature  and 
life,  there  must  have  been  something 
touching,  and  delightful,  and  capti- 
vating in  Opheha,  as  almost  an  ideal 
image  of  nature  and  of  life.     The  acts 
and  indications  of  his  love  seem  to  be 
merely  suitable  to  such  a  feeling,    I 
see  no  one  mark  of  that  love  which 
goes  even  into  the  blood,  and  possesses 
all  the  regions  of  the  soul.    Now,  the 
moment  that  his  soul  has  sickened 
even  unto  the  death, — that  love  must 
cease,  and  there  can  remain  only  tend- 
erness, sorrow,  and  pity.     We  should 
also  remember,  that  the  sickness  of  his 
soul  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
momentary  sight  he  has  had  into  the 
depths  of  the  invisible  world  of  fe- 
male  hoUowness  and  iniquity.    That 
other  profounder  love,  which  in  ray 
opinion  he  had  not,  would  not  bare 
been  so  afil-ctcd.  It  would  either  have 
resisted  and  purged  off  the  baser  fire 
victoriously,  or  it  would  have  driven 
him  raving  mad.     But  he  seems  to  me 
to  part  with  his  love  without  much 
pain,     It  certainly  has  almost  ceased. 
His  whole  conduct  (at  least  previ- 
ous to  Ophelia's  madness  and  death), 
is  consistent  with  such  feelings.    He 
felt  that  it  became  him  to  crush  in 
Ophelia's  heart  all  hopes  of  Us  love. 
Events  had  uccurredj  almost  to  obli- 
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sought  her,  therefore,  in  his  assumed 
madness,  to  shew  her  the  fatal  truth, 
and  that  in  a  way  not  to  humble  her 
spirit  by  the  consdoiifiness  of  being 
forsakeiij  and  no  more  beloved ;  but 
to  prove  that  nature  herself  liad  set  an 
insuperable  bar  between  them,  and 
that  when  reason  was  gone,  there  must 
be  no^bought  of  love.  Accordinp;ly, 
his  flA  wild  interview,  as  described  by 
her,  IS  of  that  character, — and  after- 
wards, in  that  scene  when  he  tells  her 
to  go  to  a  nunnery,  and  in  which  his 
language  is  the  assumed  language  of  a 
mind  struggling  between  pretended  in- 
difierence  and  real  tenderness,  Ophelia 
feels  nothing  towards  him  but  pity  and 
grief,  a  deep  melancholy  over  tne  pros- 
tration of  his  elevated  soul. 

**  0  what  a  nobte  mind  ishereo'eithrown." 

___  Here  the  genius  of  Kerable  seemed 
"^0  desert  hitn,  and  he  threw  an  air  of 
fierceness  and  anger  over  the  mdn  and 
gestures  of  Hamlet,  which  must  have 
been  far  indeed  from  the  imagination 
of  Shakspeare.  It  was  reserved  for 
Econ  to  restore  nature  from  her  pro- 
fanation. In  his  gesticulations  tnere 
is  nothing  insulting  towards  such  an 
object.  There  is  a  kind  of  wild  bitter- 
ness, playing  towards  her  in  the  words 
merely, — that  she  might  know  all  was 
lost, — but,  in  the  manner  of  delivering 
those  speeches,  he  follows  the  mani- 
fest exertion  of  the  divine  Bard,  and 
gives  to  them  that  mournful  earnest- 
ness with  which  a  high  intellectual 
mind,  conscious  of  its  supoiiority,  and 
severed  by  pain  from  that  world  of  life 
to  which  Opheha  belonged,  wovUd,  in 
a  situation  uf  extreme  distress,  8])eak 
autlioritative  counsel  to  an  inferior 
soul.  And  when,  afraid  lest  the  gentle 
creature  whom  he  deeply  pities, — and 
whom,  at  that  moment,  it  may  well  be 
said,  he  loves, — inight  in  her  heart  up- 
braid him  for  his  cruelty,  in  spite  even 
of  the  excuse  of  his  apparent  madness, 
— Kean  returns  to  Opheha,  and  kisses 
her  hand  j  we  then  indeed  feel  as  if  a 
burst  of  light  broke  in  upon  the  dark- 
ness,— and  truth,  and  nature,  and 
Shakspeare,  were  at  once  revealed. 

To  you  who  are  so  familiar  with 
this  divine  drama,  I  need  not  quote 
passages,  nor  use  many  arguments  to 
prove  my  position,  that  Shakspeare 
never  coiud  have  intended  to  represent 
Hamlet's  love  to  Ophelia  as  very  pro- 
found.    If  he  did,  how  can  we  ever 


Hamlet's  first  cxclama 
tion,  when  in  the  church-yard  he 
that  he  is  standing  by  her  grave, 
beholds  her  coffin  P 

"  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  !" 

Was  this  all   that   Hamlet  would 
have  uttered,  when  struck  into  suddei 
conviction  by  the  ghastliest  terrors  ol 
death,  that  aU  he  loved  in  human  li 
had  perished  ?  We  can  with  difficult; 
reconcile  such  a  tame  ejaculation,  evei 
with  extreme  tenderness  and  sorrow, 
But  had  it  been  in  the  soul  of  Shak' 
spcare,  to  show  Hamlet  in  tlie  agony 
of  hopeless  despair, — and  in  hojieles 
despair  he  must  at  that  moment  have 
been,  had  Ophelia  been  all  in  all  to 
him, — is  there  in  all  his  writings 
utter  a  failure  in  the  attempt  to  givi 
vent  to  overwhelming  passion?  When 
afterwards,    Hamlet    leaps    into    tb 
grave,  do  we  see  in  that  any  power  ol 
love  ?  I  am  sorry  to  confess,  that  the 
whole  of  that  scene  is  to  me  merely 
painful.     Tt  is  anger  with  Laertes,  not 
love  for  Ophelia,  that  makes  Hamlet 
leap  into  the  grave.   Laertes'  conduct, 
he  afterwards  teUs  us^  "  put  him  into 
a  towering  passion, — a  ^state  of  mind 
which  it  is  not  verv  easy  to  reconcile, 
with  almost  any  kind  of  sorrow  for 
the  dead  OpheUa.     Perhaps,  in   this, 
Shakspeare  may  have  departed  from 
nature.    But  had  he  been  attempting 
to  describe  the  behaviour  of  an  im« 
passioned  lover,  at  the  grave  of  his  be- 
loved, I  should  be  compelled  to  feel, 
that  he  had  not  merely  departed  from 
nature,  but  that  he  had  offered  her  the 
most  profane  violation  and  insult. 

Ilainlctis  afterwards  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sad  Iiistory  of  Ophelia, — 
he  knows,  that  to  the  death  of  Polo- 
niuE,  and  his  own  imagined  madness, 
is  to  lx»  attributed  her  miserable  cata- 
strophe. Yet,  afTter  the  burial  scene, 
he  seems  utterly  to  have  forgotten  that 
Ophelia  ever  existed  ;  nor  is  there,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  a  single  allusion  to 
her  throughout  the  rest  of  the  drama. 
The  only  way  of  accounting  for  this 
seems  to  be,  that  Shakspeare  had  him- 
self forgotten  her, — that  with  her  last 
rites  she  vanishwl  from  the  world  of 
his  memory.  But  tliis  of  itself  shews, 
that  it  wos  not  his  intention  to  repie- 
sent  0])helia  as  the  dearest  of  all  earth- 
ly things  or  thoughts  to  Hamlet,  or 
surely  there  would  have  been  some 
melancholy,  some  miserable  haunting.s 
of  her  imttgv.  But  even  as  it  is,  it  sc«ns 
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locountable,  that  Hain- 
1  been  BO  slightly  aftect- 
h. 

L'ter  of  Ophelia,  anil  the 
iiulJs  in  the  action  of  the 
need  say  little.  Every  thing 
jtbout  her  is  youngj  bcautifhl,  artless, 
limiooent,  and  touching.  She  comes 
before  us  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
(incen,  who,  fallen  as  she  is,  feels  the 
BDCe  of  her  simple  and  happy  vir- 
ity.  Amid  the  frivohty,  flattery, 
ig,  *nd  artifice  of  a  corrupted 
t,  she  moves  in  all  the  unpollut- 
|d  loveliness  of  nature.  She  is  like  an 
glodanne,  and  spotless  shep- 
,  with  the  gracefulness  of  so- 
hanging  Uke  a  transparent  veil 
o»cr  her  natural  beauty.  But  we  feel 
ftom  xhe  first,  that  her  lot  is  to  be 
mournful.  The  world  in  which  she 
lives  is  not  worthy  of  her.  And  soon 
ss  we  connect  her  destiny  with  Ham- 
let, we  know  that  darkness  is  to  over- 
shadow her,  and  that  sadness  and  sor- 
row will  step  in  between  her  and  the 
^c»t-h;i^uDte(]  ayenger  of  his  father's 
raurdcr.  Soon  as  our  pity  is  excited 
for  her,  it  continues  gradually  to  deep- 
cr:  sad  when  she  appears  in  her  raad- 
Dcs,  we  are  not  more  prepared  to 
wcqi  over  all  its  most  pathetic  move- 
ments, than  we  afterwards  arc  to  hear 
of  her  death.  Perhaps  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  catastrophe  by  the  Queen 
n  ]trt<»tical  rather  than  dramatic ;  hut 
■ '  ite  beauty  prevails,  and  Ophe- 
j,  and  dead,  is  still  the  same 
uphciia  iliat  first  won  our  love.  Per- 
haps tliu  very  forgetfulness  of  her, 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  play, 
leaves  the  soul  at  full  liberty  to 
Hueam  of  the  departed.  She  has  past 
away  Irom  the  garth  hkc  a  beautiful 
air — a.  delightfUi  dream.  There  would 
Lave  been  no  place  for  her  in  the  agi- 
utiou  and  tempest  of  the  final  cata- 
Btronhe.  We  are  satisfied  that  she  is 
her  grave.  And  in  place  of  be- 
lter involved  in  the  shock- 
iibles  of  the  closing  scene, 
wt  rtincmber  that  her  heart  Ues  at 
rest,  and  the  remembrance  is  like 
the  returning  voice  of  melancholy 
muBtc 

\','  '     "   the  mighty  power  which 
jhl-  ;ios«es!(es  over  ua,  arising 

fioiii  "uuijitJLS  now  very  generally  de- 
scribcHi ;  yet,  without  that  kingly  Sha- 
dow -I'M  'I'rows  over  it  such  preler- 
iiivi  i;ur,  it  never  could  have 

gwii-.; :u.cn3ul  an  ascendancy  over 


the  minds  of  men.  A  spectre  in  ftj 
play  of  genius  is  always  terribleji 
When  it  appears,  there  seems  an  cn« 
of  acting — it  is  rcahty.  The  stage 
a  world  of  imagination  disclosed 
otxr  waking,  seeing  eyes, — but  ofteni 
men  acting  men,  are  not  the  appareni 
agents  of  the  imagination.  To  children« 
and  to  the  people,  the  unrealizinf 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  the  dresses, 
scenery,  &c.  are  sufficiently  pontrfiU 
to  wrap  the  real  men  from  ftieir  eyes ; 
and  such  .spectators  see  before  tncni 
the  personifications  of  the  Poet.  To 
them  a  king  is  a  king.  We  arc  past 
this.  To  us,  a  play  loses  its  power  by 
want  of  its  hold  on  the  imagination. 
Now,  the  reaUty  of  a  ghost  is  measur- 
ed to  that  state  of  imagination  in  which 
we  ought  to  be  held  for  the  fullest 
powers  of  tragedy.  The  ai)]iearance 
of  such  a  phantom  at  once  throws  open 
those  recesses  of  the  inner  spirit  over 
which  flesh  was  closing.  Magicians, 
thunder-storms,  and  demons,  produce 
upon  me  something  of  the  same  effect. 
I  feel  myself  brought  instantaneously 
back  to  the  creed  of  childhood.  Ima- 
gination then  seems  not  a  power  which 
1  exert,  but  an  impulse  which  I 
obey.  It  would  be  well  for  Poetry 
if  more  of  this  kind  of  imagination 
remained  among  us.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Greeks  prcseived  it  during 
their  highest  civilization.  Without  it, 
the  Gods  and  Goddesses  of  the  Greek 
Theatre  would  have  been  ludicrous 
and  offensive  ;  but  with  it  they  were 
beautitul,  august,  glorious — or  awful, 
appalling,  terrible.  Thus  were  the 
fiiries  of  jEschylus  too  fearful  to  be 
looked  on ;  and  thus  docs  tlie  Ghost 
in  Hamlet  carry  us  into  the  presence 
of  Eternity. 

Never  was  a  more  majestic  spirit 
more  majestically  revealed.  The  sha- 
dow of  his  kingly  grandeur,  and  his 
warlike  might,  rests  raossily  upon  him. 
He  passes  before  us,  sad,  silent,  and 
stately.  He  brings  the  whole  weight 
of  tlie  tragedy  in  his  disclosures.  His 
speech  is  ghost-like,  and  blends  with 
ghost-conceptions.  The  popuJar  me- 
mory of  his  words  proves  how  pro- 
foundly they  sink  into  our  souls.  The 
pr»paration  tor  Ids  first  appearance  is 
most  solemn.  The  night-watch — the 
more  common  effect  on  the  two  sol- 
iliers — the  deeper  eflect  on  the  next 
paity,  and  their  speculations — Hora- 
tio's communication  with  the  shadow, 
that  seems  as  it  were  hali'-way  bctwci:u 
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theirs  ami  Hamlet's— his  at^u  rations 
—the  degree  of  impression  which  they 

{iroduce  ob  tlic  Gbobt's  miod,  who 
s  about  to  speak,  hut  for  tile  due 
ghoBt-likc  interruption  of  tlie  bird  of 
morning — all  these  things  lead  our 
minds  unto  the  last  pitch  of  breath- 
less  expectation;  and  whUe  yet  the 
vrholc  weight  of  mystery  is  Ictl  hang* 
ing  over  the  play,  we  reel  that  some 
drcqd  disclosure  is  reserved  for  Ham- 
let's ear;^  and  that  an  apparition 
from  the  world  unknown  is  still  a 
partaker  of  the  noblest  of  all  earthly 
affections. 

The  depths  of  Hamlet's  heart  un- 
close at  the  spectral  likeness  of  his 
father.  Henceforth  we  see  in  him  a 
personification  of  filial  love.  That 
love  had  been  impressive,  had  it  merely 
■wept  over  a  father's  grave.  But  it  as- 
sumes a  more  awfiil  character,  when 
it  at  once  possesses  the  tenderness 
and  reverence  of  filial  piety,  joined  to 
the  Bupcrstitious,— the  religious  fear 
breathed  from  tlie  pale  countenance  of 
the  returning  dead.  There  is,  in  this 
strong  nosscssion  of  love,  something 
ideally  beautiful,  from  the  unlikeness 
of  his  father's  character  to  his  own, — 
a  man,  kingly  and  heroic, — not  in  the 
least  degree  withdra^vn  (as  Hamlet 
was  almost  altogether)  from  the  ve- 
hemence of  human  passions,  but  en- 
joying bfe,  in  the  full  power  and  glory 
of  impassioned  nature.  Hamlet,  who 
discerns  all  things  in  their  truth,  is 
not  able  to  avoid  saying,  that  he  was 
killed  "  full  of  bread,  with  all  his  sins 
brood  blown,  as  flush  as  May ;"  yet, 
in  saying  so,  he  docs  not  in  iiis  heart 
depart  from  feelings  of  rcligiouis  filial 
reverence.  He  sees  the  tine  consist- 
ency of  the  whole  character,  and  feels 
that,  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again."  I  think 
the  great  beauty  of  these  two  lines,  in 
part  arises  from  this  dissimilitude. 
There  is  in  Hamlet  a  kind  of  sr>eciUa- 
tivc  consideration  of  his  fatlier  s  cha- 
racter and  being ;  and  yet,  in  the  pride 
and  power  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  intellectual  endowments,  he  does 
not  for  one  moment  doubt  that  he 
ought  to  bow  down  before  the  majesty 
of  mere  hmnau  life  in  his  fatbcr,  and 
serve  as  a  mere  instrument  of  his  re- 
venge. He  thus  at  ouce  adopts,  blind- 
ly .ind  iustiiiclively,  a  feeling  which 
perfectly  belonged  to  liis  father's  hu- 
man life,  but  wliicb,  for  himself,  could 
have  no  ^uit  in  his  own. 


The  effect  nt  first  produced  by  thi 
apparition  is]  ever  afterwards  wondel 
fully  sustained.  I  do  not  merely  a 
lude  to  the  touches  of*  realizati( 
which,  in  the  poetry  of  the  scene 
pass  away  from  no  memory, — such  i 
"  The  star,"—"  "Wliere  uow  it  burn^ 
—"  The  sepulchre," — "  The  comple 
steel,"—"  The  glimpses  of  tlie  mooDi 
— "  Making  night  hideous," — "  Loi 
how  pale  he  glares," — and  other  wi 
expressions,  which  are  like  fasteniij 
by  which  the  mind  clings  to  its  tern 
I  rather  allude  to  the  whole  coodt) 
of  the  ghost  We  ever  behold  in 
a  troubled  spirit  leaving  its  place 
suffering  to  revisit  the  life  it  hod  l£ 
to  direct  and  command  a  retributu 
that  must  be  accomplished.  He  spea 
of  the  pain  to  which  he  is  gone,  b 
that  fades  away  in  the  pur{X}se  of  h 
mission. — "  Rty  me  not." — He  bi 
Hamlet  revenge,  though  there  is  not 
the  passion  of  revenge  in  his  discourse. 
The  penal  fires  have  purified  the  gross 
man.  The  spectre  utters  but  a  nun 
declaration  aS  guHf,  and  swears 
living  son  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  righ 
eous  vengeance. 

I  had  intended  making  a  few  f 
ther  remarks  on  this  subject,  and 
tlie  behaviour  of  Hamlet,  as  connec 
with  the  Apparition ;   but  I  find  i\ 
my  letter  has  already  far  exceedctl  i 
moderate  limits.     I  must  therefore 
fcr  what  I  have  to  say  on  that 
some  other  points  in  the  Play,  iml 
my  next  letter. — I  am,  your's  ever, 

T.  C. 


SONNETS  TO  MR  WOSDaWORTH. 

No  I. 
Behold  yon  Moon!  "^'di  wlmt  a  sober j 
She  treads  ncr  dcsiiccil  path !  her  cjuiet  bei 
Sinks  to  the  heart,  and  bids  its  vital  it 
Flow  on  in  peace.  She  gazes  from  on  h^ 
With  looks  of  love.  Her  comprehensiire  c 
Takes  in  the  visible  world— whicii  then  d< 

seem 
With  oaoBcioas  bliss  to  flash,  and  sprcadi 

and  gleam,  ^ 

And  kiadlc  into  brightness  far  and  nigh. , 
Such,  Woidswortb,  is  thy  song— .^wh 

its  power, 
lis  purity,  its  beauty.    Thn«  it  moves 
"  In  naked  majesty," — tho'  tempests  lo 
And  threaten  and  deform  the  land  it  lovfl 
Athwart  the  gloom  its  warning  tple 

foU; 
Those  iplendors  borruw'd  from  the  sod 

the  Sun  of  all!  P.  G.P.I 

London,  Scj>i,  lbl3. 


A  Leiierfrom  a  Young  Fellow. 


Noll. 

[TToRd^ORTn,  thy  oamc  is  precious  to 
mine  ear ! 

«9  not  on  mj  spirit  like  the  shmit 
'riotous  mirth — scattering  its  noise  about 
i  jay  becomes  holf-intermixM  with  fenr— 
L  to  mj  heart  it  sinks  ia  tones  of  clu'ar, 
pare,    perpetual  mtuic.     Mists    of 
doubt, 

log  aroand  my  being,  and  pat  out 
_  tit£  of  life,  at  that  name  di8appe:ir. 
),  for  a  fioet's  voice,  that  I  miglit  frame 
;if  fitiini;  iliaiik-s !  I  would  not  sing, 
';     .Mie's.asongofflame; 

.      vl's — ever  murmuring 

unwanl  bliss — ever  tlic  same  ; — 
>  my  thanks— 'purc  as  tlieir  spring. 
1817.  P.  G.  P. 


tETTCa  FROM  A  VODNO  FELLOW. 

I  OklSRVe  in  yotir  Magazine  for  last 
month,  a  letter  signed  "  An  Old  Fel- 
low," containing  some  animadversions 
Indies  of  Edinbargh,  which 
ought  not  to  pass  without  re- 
ision.  I  am  willing  to  give  your 
>nilcnt  full  crtidii  for  the  nio- 


fll3 
taken  place;  i!o'Chnt,  jOiiging  frotHj 
these  documents,  one  would  be  dia 
posed  to  think  that  a  lady  of  the  pre 
sent  day  in  full  dress  must  be  reducec 
to  a  conditioi),  wliich  it  is  easier  to 
conceive,  than  to  describe  in  becominj 
langUEige. 

1  should  wish,  therefore,  to  imprc 
upon  your  fair  readers,  that  in  shor 
ening  the  petticoat,  and  in  diniimsh^ 
ing,  nay  in  wholly  abolishing.^thd 
tucker,  they  are  doing  no  more  than 
their  grandmothers  and  grcat-grand- 
motliers  (both  of  happy  raeraory,  and 
whom  they  must  have  been  accustom-. 
ed  to  regard  as  tnotlels  of  purity,)  did 
before  them  ;  and  I  should  wsli  to  im- 
press upon  your  correspondent,  that  in 
his  remarks  on  these  changes,  he  is 
observing  and  reprobating  what  our 
grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers 
(great  fools  for  their  pains,)  observed 
and  reprobated  before  him  ;  and  fool- 
ishly, and  as  experience  has  since 
shewn,  o-roneous/y  regarded  as  symp- 
toms of  declining  virtue. 

In  i5aying  this,  I  do  not  intend  to 
detract  from  tlie  merits  of  these  gentle- 
men in  otlier  respects,  but  nemo  om- 
nilniji  horis  sapit,  and  I  must  confiM«, 


that  some  of  the  admonitions  even  of 

his  letter,  but  I  cannot  over-    Nestor   Ironsides    (otherwise  a   very 

its  tendency  to  throw  an  unneces-    wise  man)  upon  this  subject,  address- 

ed  to  the  ladies,  appear  to  me  to  sa- 
vour neither  of  wisdom  nor  pnulence. 
Lastly,  I  would  remark,  that  your 
correspondent  must  really  be  "  an 
Old  Fellow,"  if  he  has  not  observed, 
that  the  change  which  has  been  going 
on  for  many  months  past  in  the  ladies' 


reflexion  on  my  fair  cotuitry-wo' 
men,  atid  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  my  native  land. 

And  first,  let  me  tell  my  venerable 
friend,  that  if  he  is  tired  of  the  dis- 
play which  it  has  lately  been  fashionable 
tat  the  ladies  to  make  of  their  charms. 


1  am  not,  neither  are  a  great  majority  dress,  (prompted,  no  doubt,  by  some 
of  tlieir  admirers  J  and  let  me  assure  Old  Fellow  above  stairs,)  is  the  very 
the  ladles,  that  he  speaks  for  himself    reverse  of  that  which  he  reprobates 


abue,  when  he  rq>resents  their  influ- 
esce  as  diminished  and  diminisliing. 
His  maxim,  that  there  may  be  too 
much  of  a  good  tiling,  may  be  admit- 
ted as  a  general  truth,  but  matters 
must  be  pushed  a  great  deal  farther 
than  they  have  yet  been,  before  I  can 
admit  that  it  is  in  the  least  degree  ap- 
pliczible  to  the  present  subject. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  observe, 
that  his  complaint  of  the  shortening 
of  the  petticoat,  ind  of  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  ncsk,  is  one  which  has  been 
made  hundrctls  of  times  in  other  pe- 
riodical works,  at  least  snicc  the  time 
of  tlic  Guardian ;  and  I  may  remark 
liy  the  Way,  that  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  observed  in  such  works  any  inti- 
taotiou  of  the  contrary  changes  having 


In  the  upper  regions,  indeetl,  affiiirs 
arc  not  so  desperate ;  but,  adverting 
to  their  lower  garments,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  that  the  average  length  of 
these  has  increased  in  the  last  eighteen 
months,  eight  inches  at  the  least;  and 
unless  matters  take  a  more  favourable 
turn,  there  is  strong  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  in  a  few  months  more,  the 
ankle  itself  will  become  envclope<l  in 
the  cumbrous  load  of  descending  |x?t- 
ticuats.  And  is  this  a  time,  I  would 
ask,  for  an  Old  Fellow  to  endeavour, 
by  obtruding  his  explo<led  notions  on 
the  public,  to  accelerate  and  increase  a 
change,  wliich  every  walker  on  Prince's 
Street  lias  already  so  much  reason  to 
deplore  ? 
Under  the  present  circnmstanccs. 


I 

L 


nu 

Qothing  h»3  afforded  vnc  so  much  con- 
solation as  to  observe,  first,  the  slow, 
[gradual,    progressive,    apparently   re- 
luctant  manner,    in   wbiuh    tliis  last 
change  of  thshion  has  been  effected, — 
80  different  from  the  rapid  and  deci- 
Isive  steps  which  marked  the  progress 
Vof  the  fiuifaioii  of  short  petticoats  Sroin 
f  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ; — 
!  pid  secondii/,  the  persevering   spirit, 
,  "witl^  which  not  a  few  kdJes,  of  ac- 
1  knowledged    beauty   and    symmetry, 
I  liave  resisted  all  innovations  upon  this 
(most  laudable   fashion.      These   two 
(Considerations  appear  to  me  to  place 
^beyond  all  doubt,  the  ptirtiahty  of  the 
Jailies  themselves  to  the  short  petti- 
I  coats.     And  this  point  being  once  es« 
[tabtishcd,   I   beg  to  ask,   is    it    the 

cntlemen's  business  to  object  to  that 

shion  ? 
For  my  own  part,  were  I  a  despotic 

jvereign,  or,  according  to  tlie  wish  of 
►«  benevolent  old  lady  of  my  acqixaint- 
ance,  were  I  an  act  of  Parliament,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  take  "  a  short 
way  with  tlie  dissenter"  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  with  all  fellows,  whether  old 
or  young,  who  would  presume  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  more  amiable 
half  of  our  species,  in  a  branch  of  le- 
gislation so  peculiarly  their  own  ;  for, 
in  all  such  matters,  I  am  much  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  with  honest 
Squire  Iiiglewood, 

Anil  lie  tlint  would  say 

To  a  pretty  girl.  Nay, 

I  would  wish  for  his  cravat— a  tetlier. 

In  comparison  with  all  who  enter- 
tain the  antiquated  notions  of  your 
former  correspondent,  I  hope  long  to 
consider  ntyself 

A  YooNo  Fki.low. 


IMmOrRIETIES  IN  COMKON  SrESCH. 
Ma  EDITOR,  ' 

AMONt;  the  minor  services  which  a 
periodical  miscellany,  such  as  your's, 
may  render  to  the  public,  an  attention 
to  the  purity  of  our  language,  by  the 
exposure  of  improj)rieties  in  common 
speech,  ought  not  in  my  opinion  to 
be  overlooked.  By  denouncing  a  bar- 
barous word,  or  incorrect  phrase,  on 
its  first  appearance,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  stop  its  currency,  and  to 
chase  it  out  of  society  before  it  has  got 
possession  of  its  strong  holds.  Most 
of  yoiu-  readers  will  recollect  cxam- 


ImproprktliA  in  Comrnoin  Sjttech. 
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whicli,^ 


plea  of  such  innovations,  which, 
through  neglect,  have  at  last  become 
inveterate  evils.  It  ia  enough  to  no« 
tice  the  use  of  the  verb  to  hi/t  as  a 
neuter,  which  for  a  certain  time  w«» 
acknowledged  to  be  an  error,  and  re- 
probatt'd  by  all  who  hud  a  regard  to 
propriety,  but  which  has,  I  suppose, 
now  unfortunately  taken  root,  and 
may  bid  defiance  to  grammarians,  and 
all  their  enmity. 

It  is  surely  of  consequence  to  make 
an  early  stand  against  such  vulgar, 
isms,  for  which  reason  I  would 
your  attention,  and  that  of  your  tm 
ers,  to  anotlier  not  less  o^nsive,  whid 
has  lately  made  its  appearance  even 
pohte  society.  I  allude  to  the  phrase* 
ology,  now  too  frequent,  by  which,  in- 
stead of  being  told  that  a  certain  per- 
son has  left  a  particular  place,  we  are 
only  informed,  that  he  "  has  left"  or 
that  he  "  m  tn  leave ;"  but  what  or 
whom  the  said  person  has  lett,  or  in- 
tends to  leave,  is  itielf  altogether  left 
in  the  dark.  This  frightftd  barbar- 
ism, sir,  is  making  rapid  strides,  and 
ouglit  to  be  strenuously  resisted.  It 
is  evident,  that  the  impropriety  con- 
sists in  the  ellipsis,  or  omitted  sense ; 
for  the  ?iHtttts  is  certainly  too  great  to 
be  at  all  consistent  with  perspicuity ; 
and,  to  complete  the  objection,  there  is 
no  elegance  in  the  expression  to  com- 
pensate this  fault,  if  any  thing  could 
ne  a  compensation  for  it. 

We  cannot  always  truce  these  ille- 
gitimate creatures  to  their  birth.  The 
present  seems  to  have  been,  if  not 
produced,  at  least  very  early  adopted, 
by  the  public  journalists,  perhaps  for 
brevity,  {>erhaps  through  inwlvertence, 
in  admitting  the  style  of  those  corres- 
jHjndents  from  the  antichamber,  part 
of  whose  more  important  functions  it 
is  to  transmit  an  account  of  arrivaU 
and  departures,  as  well  as  of  dinner 
engagements,  and  other  matters  e<iual- 
ly  necessary  for  the  information  of  the 
world.  We  find,  M  r  Editor,  that  in- 
struction and  knowledge  do  not  al- 
ways descend  from  the  better  to  the 
worse  taught,  but  saiuetimes  take  tlie 
opposite  and  less  natural  direction. 
More  especially  is  it  ,so  with  language, 
of  which  the  present  affords  an  apt  il- 
lustration, since  the  graceful  Idiom  in 
question  has  already  passed  from  the 
servants"  hall,  where,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, it  first  Siiw  tljc  light,  to  the  par- 
lour and  the'  drawing-room,  where  it 
is  now  in  current  use,  and  may  soon 
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Lines  to  Cmolixion  Ciuile.—On  a  P.V'ff  Sister. 


expected  to  mAke  ite  way  ercn  to 
flhe  library. 

Hitherto  this  violent  Kpecimen  of 
the  ellipse  has  been  exhibited  only  in 
^K  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  rerb  "  to 
^■leavt;."  But  what  security  have  we 
^■against  a  further  extension  of  it  ?  Why 
should  it  be  thus  confined  !  Would 
not  this  style,  to  take  an  instance  nrar- 
hr  allied  to  tho  above,  have  the  same 
application,  and  do  equal  service  in 
the  verb  "  to  reach  !"  Thus,  instead 
of  being  told  that  a  certain  person 
reache*!  London  or  Edinburgh  on  a 
jiarticuL-ir  day, may  it  not  be  announeetl 
more  briefly,  that  Lord  A.,  we  shall 
suppose,  "  irui'/n'd  on  Mmday  ?"  or, 
*'  that  Lady  B.  and  the  Honourable 
Miss  B.'s  are  all  expccicd  to  mult  on 
Tufsdittf  ?"  and  so  on.  I  do  not  say 
that  this,  while  it  is  certainly  more 
concise,  would  also  be  more  perspi- 
cuous, or  more  elegant,  than  the  old 
phraseology.  But  no  more  do  I  think 
that  the  other  expression,  against 
ivhich  I  have  declared  hostility,  has 
any  pretension  to  these  latter  quali- 
ties. 

If  you  agree  with  mc,  sir,  I  hope 
you  will  iind  a  corner  in  your  next 
N'umbej:  for  this  caveat  and  renion- 
strunce.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
and  I  remain,  Mr  Editor,  your  obe- 
dient strvunt,  G,  I, 
Edinburgfij  Hlh  Ffhrtiar^  181H. 


LIKES  TO  CROOKSTON  CASILE. 
1. 

Toou  prontJ  roemoriftl  of  a  foTmer  ape, 
Timc.ruiiiccK'rooluton;  not  in  all  otir  Lanti, 
Itonionuc  vriih  a  noble  heritage 
Ol'  I      '  '  '    !'  .  in  ruin  ttcnily  j;ran<l. 
All  .ioUi  lower  or  oxstle  Htanil 

Thai.  1  -  u  ;    ,3  ofl  tlie  lingetiug  traveller 

t«lls : 
Atidno>ne  Binreraricd  sympalliics  command; 
Thinigh  where  the  warrior  dwelt,  the  raven 

dwells. 
With  tenderness  thy  tale  the  rudest  bosom 

swells. 

2. 

Aloni;  rhe  foid  that  pleasing  sadness  steals, 
V\''  >  t'roma  wild  harp'sdyingi^U, 

XV'  recreative  eye  reveals 

T«liit;i,  icr.,-  n, using  by  tl>y  mouldering  wall. 
What   tt-.trriors   tlironged,  wliat  jny   rung 

iliinii  -li  diy  huU. 
XV !  iry,  yet  unfHtained  by  crime. 

All  /^  golden  sceptre  nUing  :dJ, 

Vi»L.  II. 


.^5 

Matlc  thee  her  bridal  liomc.— There  seem 

txi  shine 
Still  o'er  Thee  splendours  abed  at  that  high 

gorgeous  tinic. 

3. 

How  dark  a  moral  shades  and  chills  tlic  hear 
When  gazing  on  thy  dreary  deep  decay  ! 
To  think  what  iliou  ha&i  been,  what  now  ilia 

art ! 
Bleak  desolation  holds  a  reckless  sway 
XV'herc  pomp  and  grandeur  mnrishalkd  the 

array. 
And  s;t'l'>nt  crowded  many  a  noble  guest, 
Till  all  was  splendour,  joy,  and  revelry ; 
And  Beauty  smiled  within  thy  sheltertDg 

breast. 
Lulled  in  Love's  radiant  dreams  of  pure 

cele£tial  rcn. 

Of  what  thou  wert,  the  shattered  remnant 

now ! 
Age-worn  to  shapes  fantastic  !  the  dear  sky 
is  all  thy  roof!  tlic  bramble  on  thy  brow. 
Where  waved  thy  banner,  nods  in  mockery  f 
Even  like  the  tombstoncsof  the  years  goncbj 
Thy  fragments  sleep  around  with  biters  i 

twined ; 
The  clamorous  wild  birds,  wheeling  o*er  thee 

And  daiin  thecfortheirown;  and  every  wind 
Among  thine  ivied  clefU  its  harp  of  wue  may 
find. 


In  ailtured  iieldsthe  lusty  peasant  plies. 
And  niinierovis  stand  the  cheerful  mansions 

round. 
But  sad  and  still  thy  form  is  seen  to  liso 
In  solitude,  as  friiii  a  funeral  nmund. 
Thou  to  the  liviiiR  by  no  tie  art  bound ; 
O'er  thee  the  cold  airs  breatlie,  the  spirit 

broods 
Ofitf^es  gone,  whose  reverie  profound, 
Lulled  by  the  rushing  wave,  riic  sighing 

woods 
Is  startled  when  one  sound  or  passing  step 

iiUrudes. 

J5.P. 
//(•t!/rrtt',v/(irc. 


«N  A  DYING  SISTKll. 

(From  the  Gtrman  of  SloUtcrg. ) 

DosE-nrn !  ne'erdiJthctceminglapof  May' 

Yield  such  a  gem  !  Of  all  her  frngranl  trea- 
sures. 

Their  bosoms,  glittering  wilh  the  drops  of 
utom. 

Effusing  vernal  freshness — oope  so  Bweet ! 
And,  droopesi  thou,  tlien,  poor  rose,  thy 
faint — alas  ! 

Thy  withering  head  ?    A  few  suns  n\orc — 
and  thou. 

All  lovely  as  thouart,  'midst  heavenly  flowe 

SliiJl bloom  alovclier  still !  Alrtiidy •■wcettittl 
3X 
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Vpon  t]iy  feeble  stem  ihc  Tree  of  Life 
I  fkraitent  iu  quickening  intiucncc,  and  weeps 
Its  idndiiest  balm  !  O'er  the  meek  suflkrer'i 

head, 
I<o  !  Ileoven's  etemnl  Summer^galc  waves 

high, 
Exulting  waves  the  Palm  of  holy  triomph ; 
^And  from  CAch  tyr&nt  pang,  that  rent,  ere 

while, 

[Thy  gentle  breast,  a  golden  floweret  springs, 
'  To  grace  the  cliaplet  destined  for  thy  browt ! 
[But,  whence,  my  best  one,  that  celestial  glow 
rauiek-niantling  o'er  tliy cheek  P  Say,wliej]ce 

the  light 

kOf  beaming  rapture  ia  thy  gaze  ?    Already, 
St  thou  thy  guardian  Seraph,  from  the 
skies, 
^Toint  to  the  glorious  wreath,  thy  bright  re> 
ward  ? 
Convulsed   with   strong  emotion,   1  ap- 
proached thee, 
^nd  speechless  on  thydear,  dear  bosom  sunk, 
olved  in  tears  !    One  kiss,  Sweet  Inno- 
cence ! 

L(A  tender  smile  still  lingering  in  thine  eyes) 

'Okie  parting  kiss  tliy quivering  lips  e&sayed— 

In  vain  ! — Now,  all  at  once,  in  bitterer 

streams, 
Alas !  gushed   forth  a  brother's  anguish, 

bathing 
Thy  lovely  cheeks  the  while  : — but  life  had 
fled  I  IL  T. 


r&ANSLATIONOF  A  OBEEK  FltAiIMDNT 
OF  SIMONIDES. 

'On  XaftKKi  fv  )«/2<iA,Mi  mnfut 
B(>M>  Bfiftii  ■rntn. 

iROtryD  the  helpless  wandering  bark 

The  gathering  tempest  howled. 
And  swelling  o'er  the  Ocean  dark 
The  whitening  bUlows  rolled. 

The  fiiir  one  ftsaied  :  she  turned  her  eyes, 

Her  eyes  with  anguish  filled. 
To  where  her  sleeping  infant  lies. 

She  looked,  and  elated  the  child. 

"  What  griefe  opprcai  this  weaned  breast ! 

Yet  nought  oppresses  thine  ; 
No  sorrows  break  thy  placid  rest : 

Ah !  were  these  slumbers  mine ! 

Here  e'en  denied  one  scanty  beam 
The  gloomy  night  to  cheer ; 
Tet  sah  tbou  sleep'st,  nor  do»c  thou  dream 
Of  tempests  raging  near. 

'  O  lovely  Babe  !  around  tliy  brow, 

Unliarnied  llie  curlets  play  ; 
lot  oil  ill  e  angry  blasts  that  blow 

Can  draw  one  kigh  trotn  thee. 


CFeb. 


"  Yet  didst  itiou  know  bow  deep  I  monnif 
Thou'dst  bend  thine  infant  ear. 

Thy  little  heart  would  siglis  retuiXi 
Thine  eyes  an  answering  tear. 

"  O  sink,  ye  stormy  winds,  to  rest ! 

Be  still,  thou  troubled  deep  ! 
O  sleep,  ye  sorrows  in  my  breast. 

And  let  me  cease  to  weep  I 

"  Sleep,  sleep,  my  Cliild,  and  may  thine  eyes 

These  sorrows  never  sec  t 
On  thee  may  brighter  fortunes  rke 

Than  ever  shone  on  me  ! 

"  Almighty  Jove  !  to  whom  alone 

The  way  of  fate  belongs. 
0  spare,  O  spare  this  little  one 

To  wreak  iiis  mother's  wrongs  !" 


METEOE  OBSEUVEO  BY  Oil  CLAXKBj 
CAMBaiDGE. 

We  have  received  intelligence  from 
Professor  E.  D.  Clarke  of  Cumbridge, 
of  a  large  and  lutniiioiis  meleor,  seen 
by  tlie  ftofessor  himself,  and  two 
other  fiersons,  as  they  were  walking 
in  the  environs  of  the  University,  at 
two  of  the  clock,  P.  M.  on  Friday, 
Feb.  0.  It  descended  vertically  from 
the  zenith  towards  the  horizon,  in  the 
mirthern  part  of  the  hcmisidiere.  The 
most  remarkable  circiuugtance  attend* 
ing  this  phenomenon  is,  that  it  was 
visible  in  broad  day-light ;  being  op- 
posed to  the  sun's  orb,  which  was  at 
that  time  shining  with  great  sulendour 
in  a  cloudless  sky.  Both  tne  form 
of  the  meleor,  and  its  rapid  vertical 
conrse,  seemttl  to  indicate  a  fall  of 
matter  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
Professor  ascribes  the  intense  %Af  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  to  the  hmt 
evolvcil  during  the  transition  of  a  body 
from  the  aerifonn  to  the  jiolid  state. 

The  same  meteor  was  seen  at  Swaff- 
ham  in  Norfolk,  precisely  at  tlie  same 
time.  An  account  of  it  has  appeared 
in  the  "  Nonvkh  Mercury"  for  Hulur- 
duy,  Feb.  14.,  where  it  is  described 
as  "a  well-defined  orb  of  white  light, 
giving  off  flame  backwards."  Accounts 
have  also  been  received  from  Kcnin^s^ 
hy  in  Liiicolruihire,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  alarmed,  as  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  about  tht;  time  this  meteor 
descended. 


w 


Kjtb-actfiofti  an  013  Tour  in  Scotland. 


IITKACT   FBOH  AN  OLD  YOUR  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

(The  following  Extract  ii  tdcen  fVom  b 
Ms.  witich  was  in  the  pogsession  of  the  late 
Mr  Joliiifs  of  Haford,  the  well-known  trans- 
ktor  of  FroissBTt,  Joinville,  &c.  Nothing 
ii  known  with  regard  to  the  nuitior,  but  it 
ijipewt  probable  tbst  be  wu  a  Londoner.] 

And  now  being  in  Scotland,  this  lUh 


4ir 

to  save  them  from  soap,  trotle  rounil 
and  round  vpon  the  linnen  till  tJie 
water  was  foul,  and  tlien  poured  it 
out  and  putt  in  clean,  till  the  linnen 
was  so  white  as  they  thought  fitt.  At 
first  I  wondered  at  the  sight,  and 
thought  they  would  have  been  asham- 
ed, as  I  was,  and  have  lett  down 
their  cloatha  till  I  were  by;  but 
tho"  some  would  lett  them  down  halfe 
way  their  thighs,  others  went  round 


rf  April  170*,  I  passed  over  severall    ^^^  round,  sometimes  with  one  side 


champaign  open  grounds,  and  down 
wverall  steep  rocky  hills,  but  com- 
monly over  a  hard  way,  except  on 
some  moors  and  heaths,  that  are  so 
strangely  rotten  and  barren,  that  they 
bear  only  a  sort  of  moss,  and  some 
gorsc,  ling,  or  furze,  and  some  places 


towards  me,  and  sometimea  with  an- 
otlier,  without  letting  down  their 
cloaths  at  all,  or  takeing  any  notice  of 
me ;  and  particularly  a  couple  of  young 
wenches  that  were  washing  together, 
at  my  coming  by,  puUed  vp  their 
clouths  the  higher,  und,  when  I  was 


of   tliese   even  on  hills  will  swdlow    ^Y'  slotxl  still  and  fell  a- laughing.     I 


up  a  horse.  I  came  also  through  sev 
erall  poor  small  villages,  as  Corkbom's- 
jiark  or  Coburn's-path,  Dungluss,  and 
such  like,  and  at  some  smnlJ  distance 
between  Dunbar  and  Hudingtown  or 
lladjntoun,  which  seem'd  larger  than 
tlie  rest.  As  I  came  a  little  beyond 
Dunbarr,  I  saw,  off  at  sea,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  about  a  rnUe  from  the  shoar, 
the  famous  Bass,  which  is  a  high  hil- 
lock in  the  sea,  and  looks,  at  a  dis- 

riaace,  like  a  white  rock.     I  took  it  to 

^fcat  nnall ;    but  it  seems  it  is  a 

mile  round  it ;  has  had  houses 

rnnti  inhnbitimts  vpon  it ;  and  is  so 
high,  and  the  cliffs  are  so  steep  vp  to 
it,  that  they  say  'tis  impregnable ;  but 
then  I  sujiposc  it  must  be  more  then 
a  mile  from  the  shoar,  else  cannon 
from  thence  might  annoy  it  mightily. 
But  I  did  not  go  to  it,  so  cannot  be 


was  surprised  at  tliis,  and  was  resolvcil 
to  suy  somewhat  to  the  next  I  came 
to,  that  shewed  no  more  modesty  than 
these  had  done.  It  happened  the 
next  was  a  sturdy  old  woman  ;  and 
the  water  spattering  vp,  and  the  sun 
shineing  hott  on  her  skin,  I  told  her 
she  would  six)ile  ha  breeches.  And 
looke,  your  honour,  (says  she)  diesc 
are  but  old  ones ;  +  •  •  •  •  • 
When  you  go  to  England,  I  must  gett 
you  to  buy  me  a  new  pair.  So  being 
out  of  the  reach  of  her  thumb  and 
nailes,  I  ventured  to  looke  back,  and 
saw  her  holding  vp  one  leg  as  if  she 
meant  to  shew  me  what  a  dismall  con- 
dition those  breeches  of  hers  were  in, 
and  still  she  had  soraetliing  to  say. 
Spoile  my  breeches,  brother  !  (quoth 
she.)  I  never  durst  to  say  any  thing 
to  any  of  them  afterwards.    In  a  vil- 


▼ery  particular.     King  James  tlie  Sd    ^"S^  in  this  country,  I  saw  a  young 


fytaM  wont  to  call  it  his  storehouse.  It 
shewed  to  me  to  be  of  a  circular  bulke, 
and  to  be  fiatt  at  top. 

Near  this  town  of  Dunbar  was 
fought  the  Iwttle  of  Dunbar,  between 
,  Oliver  Cromwell  ajid  the  Scotts^  in 
164». 
This  was  a  fine  .sunshiny  day,  and 
Ttry  hott  one,  perhaps,  as  ever  was 
the  time  of  year ;  and  as  I 
Dng  over  severall  brookes, 
bmen  washing  their  linnen  af- 
thc  manner  of  their  country,  which 
'  ]  WHS  altogether  unacquainted  with. 
Their  wuy  \vas,  they  putt  their  linnen 
tubb  about  knee-high,  and  putt 
to  it,  und  gott  into  the  tubb 
out  shoes  or  stockings;  and  so 
standing  upon  their  linnen,  and  hold- 
ing vp  their  cloaths  to  tlicir  middles 


wench  a- washing  in  this  manner,  when 
an  old  fellow  sate  leaning  with  his  el- 
bow on  his  knee,  and  smoaking  his 
pipe,  ^vith  his  nose  at  the  very  taiie  of 
her ;  and  severall  boys  were  playing 
about  her,  and  other  people  were  sit- 
ting at  their  doors  hard  by  her ;  so 
Tsuall  a  thing  is  this  odd  way  in  tliis 
country. 

I  came  this  night  to  Trinant,  or 
Tranent,  and  my  horse  being  tired,  I 
travelled  an  hour  in  the  darke  in  an 
open  vnknown  country;  for  I  intend- 
ed for  ilussleburgh,  and  'twas  by  mis- 


•f  Some  psirt  of  this  convcrsiuion,  wliich 
struck  oiir  traveller  with  disuiuy,  is  omitted. 
We  regret  that  we  have  bceu  obliged  to 
cuiuiJ,  in  any  degree,  so  interesting  a  re. 
cord. 
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take  I  came  to  this  town.  But  'twas 
•will  I  came  hither,  tor  I  should  hnvc 
been  troubled  to  have  pott  my  horse 
to  any  place  at  a  farther  distance  ;  und 
here  1  coiUd  g<  tt  no  buy,  but  only 
titraw  for  him.  This  is  an  old  dccay- 
txl  town,  and  is  governed  by  a  bayliffe. 
Here  I  lay,  having  the  gootl  lutk  to 
brin^  my  supper  with  ine ;  tor  on  a 
iKath  1  found  a  bird  much  like  a  par- 
tridge, but  liirger,  and  was  rough  a- 
bout  the  leggs,  which  a  hawke  had 
struck  down  just  before  me,  and  had 
hurt  it  only  about  the  neck.  This  bird 
I  tookc  from  the  hawke,  and  ask'd  at 
_a  small  village  what  it  was,  and  were 
old  it  was  worth  6d.  which  is  mony 
tljis  country.  I  could  not  under- 
lud  by  them  the  right  name,  but 
suppose  it  to  be  a  grouse  or  healh- 
[>ck.  This  I  ordered  to  be  broHcd, 
id  brought  vp  without  any  sawce  to 
for  I  had  heard  much  of  their 
Bookcry,  and  <hd  not  care  how  httle 
"ley  shewed  tlieir  skill  hi  it. 

Murd  by  this  town  is  an  old  house 
if  the  Earle  of  Winton'Sj  and  be  is 
ord  of  this  town. 

12  April  llOi. — I  came  thro'  Mus- 

hlebur^h,    a   small   poor   town,    tho' 

Biiiewhat  bigger  then  'IVancnt ;  but 

all  the  marks  possible  of  poverty, 

Imlccd  had  most  of  the  towns  I  had 

ccn  in  since  in  Scotland.     And  from 

lencc  1  came  to  Leyth,  a  good  Scotch 

own,  and  a  seaport ;  and  thro'  it  runs 

river  that  comes  from  out    of  the 

Lcountry,  and  emptyts  itselfe  lure  uito 

sea,  and  ma):es  a  horlour  lor  ship- 

ling.      The    buildings   here  are  old, 

mostly  tall,  and  in  the  fronts  of 

lie  houses  ore  a  sort  of  boarded  bal- 

Diiys. 

A  mile  from    this  town  is  Eden- 

irgh ;  and  at  the  north  side  of  llie 

[rad  at  the  way  from  hence  thither,  is 

raised  walkc,  very  even  at  the  top, 

fur  people  on  ibote  to  walke  on.     Now 

help  me,  Art,   to  describe  this  mighty 

city  and  vniversity,  the  mctr<Tpoiis  of 

this  anciLnl  kingdom  of  Sccwland,  that 

totike  ine  vp  a  fidl  halfe   day  to  see 

ftlioroughly.      This   town  extinds  it- 

eU'f  east  and  west  in  length,  and  con- 

fts  chiefly  of  one  wide  street  of  tall 

Duilding,  with   Mime  piazzas    of  the 

tides.     Its  i:ciluation  is  on  a  steep  hill 

etween.2  larger   hills,    imd    so    the 

itiitsoftbehousestowarils  tliestreetes 

not  so  high  as  the  backward  parts 

,  ibey  being  left  further  down  the 

I  if  tile  liill,  according  to  the  pre- 
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cipicc  of  the  lull  on  wli;  ';  ] *  Micy 

stand.     And  some  of  ili  are 

7  and  S  storys  high  towai\.=  ;..».  ^.^cete; 
and  more  backward,  ami  iu  the  Par* 
liaraent  Close,  it  seems  there  were 
houses  It  storys  high  before  they  were 
burnt  down  by  a  late  fire;*'  but  I  sup 
pose  it  was  of  the  back  part-s  they  were 
so  liigb,  for  the  hill  there  is  very 
steep. 

On  the  east  eud  of  this  town  stuitb 
the  Queen's  House,  called  the  Abbey, 
or  Holy  lload  House,  a  regular  haix- 
some  square  building  of  free  stone ; 
'tis  built  about  a  square  court,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  it,  witit  piazzas  a> 
about  it ;  but  it  is  but  small  ibr  such  a 
queen  :t  the  rooms  of  it  are  gootl  tor 
what  there  are  of  them,  and  the  Duke 
of  Hamiltoa  inhabits  there  now. 

Of  the  west  end  of  thi^  town  is  a 
large  castle  on  a  steep  stone  rock,  they 
say  the  strongest  in  the  world,  uulesit 
that  at  Namur  outdoes  it,  but  they 
have  no  water  iu  it  other  than  which 
falls  from  the  clouds,  by  reason  of  its 
situutiou.  At  the  entrance  into  it  is 
placeil  a  vast  large  gun  they  call  Aluns 
Megg,  and  is  so  large  that  they  say  a 
tinker  gott  his  gu-11  with  child  in  it. 
}lcre  is  likewise  in  this  castle  a  brass 
guun  they  call  the  Green  Dragon, 
which  tliey  say  shoots  the  best  of  any 
guu  in  Europe,  with  a  great  many 
other  fine  pieces  both  of  brass  and  iron. 
Here  is  also  a  good  armory,  and  the 
castle  seems  very  strong,  and  is  well 
fortified,  especially  of  the  south  Bide. 

Of  the  upper  end  of  the  great  streete, 
towards  this  castle,  is  the  Parliament 
House,  where  the  Lords  and  Comons 
sitt  together  iu  the  form  of  on  halib 
nioou  below  stairs  ;  and  above  stairs 
sitt  the  Commissioners  for  hearing 
causes;  and  in  anotlier  room  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  meet  about  their  busi- 
ness. 

Of  the  back  side  of  this  building 
(the  Parliament  House)  is  a  small  open 
squc^re  they  call  the  C'hange,  and  of 
the  fore  part  of  it  a  larger,  called  the 
Parliament  Close  ;  and  further  behind 
it  is  a  large  hbrary,  called  the  Advo- 

*  The  fire  which  consumed  the  buildings 
on  the  cam  and  soudi  Mdcs  of  the  Parlia- 
incbt  Close,  liappcncd,  about  four  years  be- 
fore the  autlioi''s  vi&ic,  on  3d  l-'ebruary 
17()0. 

+  Vet  the  toiiriat  miglit,  in  his  candour, 
have  luUled,  .supetior  to  ony  place  iu  Kng' 
lonil  cxapt  WuiUm;;. 
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Vt         I      rary.     Of  the  fore  |iart  (ano- 
It  of  the  I'tirlimnent  (louse  is 

W  n  •  ii'ii-cii  ihey  call  the  High  Church, 
vliich  was  a  cathedral],  but  is  now 
.'      '.    '    tito  4  parts,  auU  serves  i  se- 
lies.     On  the  tower  of  this 
fine    arch'il    work    with  •! 
-.   which  reprcsiMitJs  a  crown 

J    ...y,  and  I  think  is  before  that 

on  St  Nicholas  Church  at  Newcastle. 
This  to^vn  consists  of  8  parishes, 
and  the  lli{;h  Clmrch  serving  for  4 
Iiorisli  churches,  tliere  are  but  I  more, 
which  are  of  no  great  note  ;  and  so 
there  are,  in  all  this  city,  but  $ 
churches. 

On  the  bill  of  tlie  south  side  of  the 
town  u  a  pretty  bagnio  and  an  hull, 
btlongiiig  to  the  Society  of  Chirur- 
pons.  This  hall  is  newly  built,  and 
ibc  rooms  of  it  are  hung  round  with 
pictures  of  some  of  the  great  men  of 
iLc  country,  and  of  most  of  the  sur- 
geons belonging  to  it,  and  here  is  some- 
wlial  of  a  collection  of  anatomys,  &c. 

On  the  same  hill  is  the  college  be- 
longing to  the  vniversity  of  this  citty, 
vbich  is  a  large  but  ordinary  build- 
iu^  and  bas  in  it  a  good  library.  The 
scholars  do  not  inhabit  this  college, 
bat  art  lodged  about  the  town. 

On  this  same  hill,  more  westward, 
and  over  against  the  castle,  is  a  line 
stone  building,  founded  by  one  Har- 
rctt  for  the  education  of  poor  boys.  I 
had  good  French  wine  at  this  town, 
'  .1  20d.  a  quart  ibr  Uurdeaux 
d    lOd.   tor  Burgundy   and 

This  town  is  very   populous,   aiul 
has  abundance  of  poor  people  in  it,  so 
that  the  streeles  are  crowded  with  beg- 
gars ;  but  1  don't  take  it  to  he  so  large 
as  York  or  Newcastle,  tho'  indeed  nei- 
ther of  them  have  so  wide  a  strecte,  or 
arc  of  so  tall  buildings  as  the  great 
streete   here.      The  people  here  are 
rery  proud,  and  they  call  the  ordinary 
imiexmen  inercluuits ;   there    is    no 
rivers  up  to  this  town,  but  of 
north  side  of  it,  at  some  distance, 
a  small  one.     Att  the  best  houses 
IkW  they  dress  their  victuals  after  the 
ffVcuch   method,  tho'   perhnjis  not  so 
ckaniy,  and  a  soop  is  comonly  the  first 
dish,   and  their  reckonings  are  desu: 
iiutugh.    The  maid  servants  attended 
vithout  shoes  or  stockings. 

tS    April   1704. -I   sett   out  for 

GU:<gow,  and  came  thro'  Letlicoe  or 
Liiilithc^uo,  a  poor  but  not  very  small 
toiru. 
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And  from  ihencc  thro'  fiaikirk,  much 
such  another  town. 

And  so  thro*  Kelsith,  a  smaller  town. 
And  to  Calder,  a  small  village,  and 
Lard   by   there  lay   this  night,    at  a ! 
minch-house*  in  the  road,  being  a  good 
iun   for  this  country,  for  most  of  thfi^ 
publiek  houses  I  mett  with  before  in] 
country  places  were  no  better  than  ale*  j 
houses,  which  they  call  here  minch« 
houses.     Att  this  place  I  was  taken] 
lame  in  the  joynt  of  my  great  toe,  audi 
forced  to  ride  with  one  boote  off  for 
all  the  day  afterwards. 

The  1  tth  of  Aprd  I  came  to  GIbs- 
quo,  or  Glascow,  the  second  town  it 
Scotbiul,  and  an  vniversity,  whidi'l 
tho'  perhaps  is  not  so  large  as  Edyn-J 
burgh,  nor  are  the  buildings  quite  sat 
high,  nor  is  the  town  so  populous,  yetj 
'tis  a  more  regular  built  and  a  showerj 
town,  and  has  more  good  streets  iii| 
it  than  Edenburgh  lias,  and  th 
buildings  are  as  handsome  as  those 
Edenburgh,  or  are  rather  before  their 
The  town  consists  of  two  open  long1 
straite  streets,  which  cross  one  ano- 
ther in  the  middle,  and  make  the 
town  of  the  forme  of  a  cross,  and  the 
streetes  are  well  paved.  This  crossing 
of  the  streetes  in  the  middle  makes  a 
pretty  open  place,  or  quadrimur,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  which  serves 
for  their  Change  ;  and  on  every  side 
are  piazzas  or  small  arches  under  the 
houses,  where  the  merchants  walk  and 
skretu  themselves  in  bad  weather,  for 
this  is  a  trading  town,  and  many  mer- 
chants live  here ;  and  at  this  open 
place,  at  the  corner  Of  a  streete,  is  a 
fine  goal. 

Of  the  west  end  of  the  town  is  the 
river  Clyde,  a  large  tho'  shallow  river, 
by  which  boats  come  up  and  bring 
merchants  goo<is,  the  tide  coming 
up  hither,  and  over  it  here  is  a  good 
stone  bridge.  Of  this  side  the  town  is  a 
house  for  decayed  merchants,  that  has 
on  it  a  fine  steeple. 

In  the  east  streete  of  this  town  is 
the  college  belonging  to  this  vni- 
versity, which  is  all  in  the  town,  andj 
I  think,  is  a  more  regular  building 
than  the  college  at  Edenburgh,  tho' 
not  so  large.  Here  are  10  scholars 
that  lodge  in  the  college,  but  there  arc 
200  or  300  that  belong  to  it,  and  all 
wear  red  gowns,  as  do  hkewise  those 
at  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrew's,  the  M 
otlier   vniversitics  of    this  kiitgdom. 

*  lie  seenu  to  mrdo  a  duDgc-lu>u«e. 
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In  ibe  Hront  of  this  college,  towards 
the  strecte,  is  a.  good  libniry,  and  tins 
college  ill  about  the  middle  of  xhh 
BtrcRte. 

Att  the  east  etui  of  this  strcete  is  a 
gute,  and  by  it  the  Hii^h  Church,  as 
they  call  it,  which  was  a  cathedrall 
church  till  bishops  were  Inyd  aside  in 
this  kinj^dom  ;  nnd  this  seems  to  be  a 
better  church  than  the  great  church 
at  Edcnburgh ;  but  neither  of  them  is 
comparable  to  most  of  oiir  cithcdralis 
in  England,  tho'  tlicy  account  this 
very  tall.      This  has  a  tall  window  in 

f)roporlion  to  the  church,  but  nothing 
ike  that  at  Westminster  abbey.  This 
church  is  divided,  nnd  serves  two 
jidrishea;  and  there  arc  1  other  churches 
in  the  town,  so  that  there  are  6  parisli- 
es  and  5  cliurches,  besides  meetings, 
which  are  of  tlie  episcopal  communi- 
cants, for  they  are  dissenters  from  the 
Siotional  church  here,  presbitcry  hav- 
ing been  settled  in  this  country  ever 
«uice  the  beginning  of  the  late  King 
William's  reign.  In  a  little  room 
joyncing  to  the  High  Church,  is  the 
synod  held  for  13  presbiteries. 

From  this  town  I  came  to  Hamil- 
ton, ■  small  town  of  no  great  note,  but 
of  the  east  end  ol'  it  stands  Duke  Ham- 
ilton's house,  which  is  a  large  fine 
building  of  frcc-stone,  the  best  I  saw 
in  Scotland  j  this  house  was  square, 
but  the  Duke  has  lately  ma<le  two  long 
wings  to  it  of  noble  urdiitecture,  of 
the  aoutli  side,  and  they  say  he  intends 
to  make  two  more  of  llie  north  side, 
juid  then  'twill  be  of  the  form  of  a  Ito- 
inan  H.  This  village  is  situate  in  a 
pleasant  open  country  free  from  hills. 

lath  April  1704.. — I  sett  out  fVom 
Hamilton  early  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing no  good  vsage  there,  and  came  for 
Jjcsniaga  or  Lesmahaga  ;  but  before  I 
could  reach  that  village,  my  horse  tir- 
etl,  and  i  could  not  gctt  liini  nearer 
then  within  a  mile  of  Lcsmuga  ;  so  see- 
ing a  small  villitge  at  a  small  distance 
from  me,  I  halted  to  it,  and  at  the  lirst 
liouse  enquired  for  some  beer ;  the 
woman  there  pointed  to  .Hiiolhcr  wo- 
man, and  told  Die  that  goodwifu  would 
help  mc  to  it,  for  I  was  very  dry  my- 
self, and  thought  beer  would  refresh 
my  horse  too ;  but  that  goodwife  ac- 
quainte<l  me  that  there  was  neither 
beer  or  ale  in  the  town  (besides  beer 
in  which  is  meal  and  barlev),  cr  any 
ineut,  but  that  the  people  tliere  dranlc 
water  and  cat  a  sort  of  pancakes  (some 
of  wliiclt  slie  itlwwcdme)  made  oi'peas 


Bn<l  barley   tog«Uier;  and   she 
that  they  eat  no  meal,  nor  drank  ' 
thing  but  water  all  the  year 
and  thfcomon  people  go  without 
or  stockings,  especially  the  woini 
pityed  their  povcrtey,  but  obser 

f)ei>ple  were  fresh  and  lusty,  and  1 
icolthy  and  strong,  and  did  not  i 
to  be  under  any  uneasiness  with 
way  of  living.  They  called  their  " 
here  beer,*  and  the  difterence  betwe 
beer  and  barly  it  Beems  is,  that  barli 
is  a  suraer  groin,  and  beer  a  wint  _ 
grain  ;  some  of  lliis  I  gave  my  horee, 
and  gott  to  Lesmalioga,  which  1  found 
to  be  but  a  small  village,  but  in  it  is  a 
sort  of  inne,+  or  minch-house,  of  con- 
siderable  note,  kept  by  a  ffiiriTier  oj 
great  dealings;  and  here  I  liud  an  ii 
closed  room  to  myself,  with  a  chirane 
in  it,  and  dined  on  a  legg  of  ve«" 
which  is  not  to  be  had  at  every  pi 
of  this  country.  Being  refreshed  llicT 
I  cume  to  Duglas  or  Dowglas,  a  smu 
market-town,  on  a  small  line,  and  " 
tween  high  hills  ;  of  the  north  side 
which,  at  some  small  distance,  is 
ancient  house  of  Duke  DowglosTi 
where  he  lives.  It  is  but  a  small  he 
tho'  somewhat  tall,  nnd  stands  on 
small  rising  groimd  by  the  side  of| 
small  river,  but  1  think  is  an  ordinar 
house  for  a  Duke ;  and  this  is  the 
nobleman's  that  I  saw  in  Scotland,  at 
uU  that  I  did  see  were  old,  and  mod 
of  them  ruinous,  except  Doke  Hamil 
ton'.s.  At  this  town  I  lay  at  a  tolcrabi 
house  for  this  country,  nnd  was  civ  "' 
used  by  the  people  here,  and  so  indee_ 
I  was  in  most  ])laces  where  I  had  been 
in  Scotland,  for  the  noblemen  and  gei; 
try  keep  the  comon  people  in  migli 
subjection,  and  generally,  upon  alio 
casions  of  speaking  to  me,  they  crie 
in  their  Sc(»tch  tone,  "  and  like  yoii 
honour,"  tho'  I  found  the  people  com- 
only  blown  up  with  a  strange  preju- 
dice to  the  English  in  gonend.;}; 

I6th  April  1701.. — I  sett  out  from 
hence  into  a  very  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  found  myself  in  a  sort  of 
Highlands,  aud  were  told  they  call 


*  Bear  or  bigg. 

-f-  llie  tr.utist  seems  to  make  onotlier  at- 
tviupl  (o  get  at  the  proper  spelling  of  tlie 
wonl  ihangc  liouse. 

+  The  uravellcr  secnis  to  have  rctumwl 
the  prejudice  in  full  force,  for  he  (inds  an 
invirlioua  way  of  accounung  even  for  tite 
dvility  with  which  he  w«s  U^atcd  by  the 
Scotch. 


I  ETtrucifrom  an  Old 

'V  :  '•:  Mituls*  of  Scotland. 
!■  wildest  country 
>»  II  11  mill il  inti>,  I  went  over 
rice  of  burrt'U  lieaths,  iind  moor- 
^  DUiwlu,  nnd  over  vast  liij^h  hills, 
^^W  at  a  distance  many  more,  and 
iltfaa  t<inB  iir'Afverall  of  these  liillB  I 
■iw  i-  ;  in  licaps,  tho'  there 

bjui  t<.  I .  I  ice  the  day  I  came  from 

Vorke  ;  but  it  stfcnis  it  sometimes  lyes 
i-n  Thf-sc  hills  the  yeiu- round,  and  they 
)  free  from  sDow  on  them  2 
i,  .  ..I   a   year,    and   houses  are 

J  rare  here  ;  however,  1  pott  safe 
iwfbrd  John  or  Crawford  Jhon,  a 
or  vilLi}>e  of  a  or  3  poor  houses, 
poor   church ;   one  of   which 
Lii  to  be  a  minsh-house, 
lid  here  I  sett  up  my 
ui  a  111  lie  hurdled  confiness  of  a 
Je,  hardly  fitt  for  a.  hog-house,  and 
at    into    the   minsb-house.      The 
E!B  here  are  of  much  such  build- 
tbo«e  at  Dull  wish- wells  near 
on,  the  walls  are  cither  of  earth 
stones,  or  are  radled,  and  the 
tes  are  of  turfe,  and  the  floors  of 
bear  ground ;  they  are  but  one 
[aory  high,  and  the  chhnney  is  a  hole 
in  the  roofe,  and  the  fire-jjlace  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor ;  their  seats  and 
I  Mds  are  of  earth  turfed  over,   and 
radled     up    near   the  fire-place,   and 
serre  for  both  vses ;  their  ale  which 
they  sell  is  pale,  small,  and  thick,  but 
I  »t  the  most  ordinary  miush-houses  they 
tomonly  have  good  French  brandy,  aud 
otteu  French  wine,  so  coinon  are  these 
}"reuch  liquors  in  this  country.     This 
Tillage  is  situate  in  a  bottom  aorangst 
Uiiis ;    the  church  indeed  is  of 
lewliat   better  building   then    the 
but  such  an  one  in  most  purts 
land  would  be  taken  for  a  barne. 
eiiig  Sunday,  I  went  to  church 
e,  and  found  the  church  mightily 
»ded,  and  2  gentlemen's  seals  in  it 
with  deale  tops  over  them.     They  be- 
gin service  here  about  i)  in  tlie  morn- 
j  ing,  and  continue  it  till  about  noon, 
I  and  tlien  reuAe,  and  the  minister  goes 
'  -house,  and  so  many  of 
(itt,  and  refresh  tlieni- 
i  nic  rest  stay  in  thechureh- 
for  about  half  an  hoiur,  and  then 
begins  again,  andcoutiuues  till 
about  4  or  3.     I  suppose  the  reason  of 
this  is,  fof  that  most  of  the  congrega- 

!■"'■'    -  '  -hire,  now 
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tion  live   too  farr  from  the   church 
to  go  home  and  return  to  church  ia 
time.     Their  church  and  way  of  ser- 
vice putts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  » 
Scotchman  lliat  lived  far  from  church, 
and  having  hardly  ever  been   there, 
was  prevailed  with  to  go  and  ])ray  t<k 
God  Almighty  ;  and  afterwards  gav» 
an  account  of  iiis  being  there,  and  by  ! 
my  saul  mon  (says  be\  it  is  like  «  < 
great  bawrne ;    and   when   Isc  were  1 
gang'd  in,  a  man  came  to  me  ami  tol<1»  I 
me  Ise  must  voile  my  bonnett,  and  Ise  I 
ask'd  him  whose  house  that  was  f  heJ 
sayd   it  was  God's  house.     And   lett^ 
told  him  I  would  speake  with  the  maw  j 
ter  of  the  house  then,  but  he  chid  mc  }  I 
and  afterwards  (says  he),   the  people 
were  muckle  merry,  but  the  deel  ArJ 
drop  of  drink  they  hod.    And  how  then 
(sayd  his  friend)  ?    "V»'hy  then  (quorh 
be),  a  dawpper  lad  got  up  into  a  cuji*  ] 
board,  and  talked  by  himself  for  twa ' 
hours,  and  the  dcel  take  me  (says  he),  ' 
if  ever  Ise  gang  there  again, 

I  minded  that  most  of  the  men,  cf- 
pecially  the  meaner  sort,  wear  liirumbj 
caps  in  Scotland,  wliich  they  call  bou> 
Dett«. 

From  this  place  I  went  over  mighty 
liills,    sometimes  being  amongst   the 
clouds,  and  sometimes  amongst  boggs 
(I  think  without  seeing  a  house  or  any 
body  but  a  poor  sheppord's  boy),  im 
Eiwin  fiet,*'3  poor  sorry  place  of  y  or  T 
houses  ;  and  here  is  a  rapid  river  thai 
tumbles  over  a  rocky  bottom,  tho   it 
is  not  deep.     Of  the  west  side  of  thftj 
river  is  a  minsh-house,  luid  anothti 
small  house  or  rather  hovei!  j  of  thi 
cast  .side  a   somewhat  better  house^l 
which   I   tooke   for   the  minsh-house 
(being  told  before  that  there  was  on^ 
here),  but  it  seems  was  the  Laird 
Newtoun's  house ;  and  had  it  not  beelt] 
that  his  lairdship  should  have  wantet 
a  house,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  bring 
ing  it  away  on  my  back. 

I  should  not  have  travelled  on  IhJ^ 
day,  being  Sunday,  but  I  was  willing' 
to  get  out  of  this  country  as  soon  as  I 
could ;  oh,  the  curse  that  attended  it ! 
I  was  got  pest  Elwin  fl'et,  and  the 
road,  or  rather  slioep  tracts  (ibr  since 
I  left  Douglas  I  hardly  saw  any  other) 
were  so  obscure,  I  could  hardly  find 
a  way,  and  the  rocks  were  so  thick 
and  close,  that  J  had  often  much  udo 
to  get  myself  and  iiorse  between  them. 
Now  1  were  on  a  vast  precipice  of  a 

*  Blvan.foot. 
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ligb  rock,  with  the  river  running  un- 
Jer  me,  and  anon  I  was  in  a  bogg, 
tand  by  and  by  my  horse  began  to  t^TC 
[and  jade.    I  gave  him  goo<l  words,  and 
lliovr'  and  then  a   blow,   but   he  still 
fninded  htlle,  and   what  was  worse, 
fguiug  down  a  very  high  boggy  hill 
J'Of  the  other  side  of  tlie  sun,   tlierc 
leauie  a  diuk  cloud  between  the  »un 
land  me,  an«l  1  left  my  old  Iriend  and 
(fconstant  guide,    and   could  not   tell 
pBouth  flfom  north,  or  east  from  west ; 
I  and  out  of  this  cloud  fell  such  a  shower 
rof  rain,  that   1  was  wetl  thro'   pre- 
sently ;  and  it  grew  so  Buddenly  dark, 
I  that  I  could  hardly  see  my  hands.     I 


ing,  and  thought  this  a  very  lo' 
and  still  it  rained  and  was  v 
and  souH'tiraes  it  came  in  . 
what  I  should  do  if  it  prove<l  a  i 
morning ;  for  I  know  not  to 
hand  I  had  mist  my  way,  and  Ttiail 
neither  hedge  or  ditch  to  guide  me. 
I  applyed  to  patience,  my  old  acquaiut- 
nni-c,  and  spent  the  niuht  ns  chenr- 
fuliy  ;is  I  could.  As  tl 
dawn,  I  hop'd  itfeir,  5  ,. 
sometimes.  I  thought  I  iiuw  a , 
at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  a 
but  plainly  discovere<l  that  if  t^ 
gone  lower  down  the  hill,  1  had  gonfl 
into  a  deep  bogg  by  the  river  side, 
got  down  and  groped  with  my  hands  went  a  mile  one  way,  and  then  bad 
for  a  path,   but   quickly   found   the     again,  and  a  mile  the  other,  but  couli 


see  neither  house  or  road ;  at  length 
I  resolved  to  go  on  eastwanl,  for  tlial 
scent'd   the    best    country,    and    thij 
morning  happened  to  prove  fair,  tiU 
at  length  I  cmne  to  a  steep  cliffe  of  r 
stone-rock,  and  just  under  it  saw 
village  of  1()  or  12  houses.     I  wen| 
round  the  rock,  and  came  down  firon 
it,  and  call'd  at   several  houses,   but 
nobody  would  rise  to  direct  me ;  but 
I  could  hear  thetn  grumbling  in  bc-^ 
My  patience  had  servetl  me  almost  i 


fiheep- tracts  had  misled  mc.     I  began 

to  sink  in  halfe  way  vp  the  legg,  and 

my  horse  more,  and  now  and  then  I 

tumbled  over  a  bank,  but  what  sort 

of  ane  I  could  not  tell ;  and  now  I 

ranne  so  near  the  river  that  I  heard  it 

roar  dismally,  and  did  not  know  but 

every  step   I    went  I  might  tumble 

down  a  steep  clifFe,  or  tall  into  the 

river  annon.     This  I  tliought  drcjad- 

iul   enough,   and  I   had  eat  nothing 

since  morning,  or  hardly  drank,  and 

very  wctt  I  was,  and  indeed  had  not    it  Vould,  and  T  threatened  to  brc 

th«  least  occasion  for  a  mistress.     I     their  windows,  but  could  not  find 

fell  to  hallowing,  but  could  gett  no    pane  of  glass  in  the  town.     I  then  ft 

answer,  and  farther  towards  the  river     to  unthatching  a  house,  and  pulled 
[•  1  durst  not  go ;  and  considering  that     5o,xie  of  the  turfs,  at  which  a  fell 

1  was  in  the  South  Highlands,  and     ca^ie  angrily  out ;  but  when  he 

did  not  know  how  I  might  be  besett, 

I  moved  farther  vp  the  hill  side- ways 

of  it,  from  the  place  where  I  ha<l  hol- 
lowed, and  had  like  to  have  tumbled 

down  somewhere,  but  I  know  not 
where ;  and  when  I  now  golt  some- 
where off,  I  hung  my  pistolls  on  my 
wrist,  and  slipt  roy  horse's  bridle,  to 

let  him  seek  tlie  earth,  for  grass  there  ^^j^^  tiut'what  sort  of  people  thejr 
was  hardly  any,  and  I  Itan'd  vpon  qj.  where  they  get  lodgings,  I  can  t  li 
his  sadiUe  to  corajiose  my  selfe  to  f„j  j  jj,]  „ot  like  their  lodgings  % 
sleep,  but  when  1  began  to  sleep,  niy  enough  to  go  to  betid,  hut  got  such 
harness  failed  rae,  and  so  I  tooke  off  j  could  to  refresh  mc,  and  so  cat 
the  saddle  and  layd  it  on  the  ground, 
and  with  my  knees  on  the  harnessing 
kyd  along  on  the  saddle,  but  ray  knees 
and  harnessing  sunk  into  the  bogg, 
und  the  weather  beat  into  ray  neck, 
so  that  this  way  would  not  do  neither. 
Wherelbre  I  layd  the  saddle  on  the 
horse  again,  and  prfsctitly  I  thought  I 
saw  something  black  burst  by  me,  I 
cocked  a  pistoll,  and  threatened  hard. 


me,  was  very  humble,  and  dirccta 
rnc  over  this  smnll  river  Annan,  af 
in  the  way  to  Moffat,  for  which  I 
warded  him,  and  so  this  I7lh  of  Ap^ 
IVO  I,  T  got  to  Moffat.  This  is  a  srnff 
straggling  town  among  high  hills,  of 
is  the  town  of  their  wells.  In  sur 
time  people  comme  here  to  drink 


away  *. 

From  hence  I  came  through  Ride 
and  to  Annan  or  Annan d  House,  ho 
small  villages,  and  at  the  Inst  pluc< 
dined  at  a  good  Scotch  house,  und 
came  to  Lockerby,  a  small  town,  wh€ 
I  lay.  It  hod  rained  all  this  day  fro 
before  noon  till  night;  and  to 


•  Tliosc  wlio  know  the  waste  mountmiis 


but  thought  fit  to  move  from  this  y,eiwcen  Klvim-fooi  and  .Moffat,  will  scwc^ 
place  too  further  vi>  the  hill.  I  often  tliink  the  tra veil er's  account  of  liisdistreaB 
gropetl  my  watch,  and  wish't  for  mom-    nmch  cjcnirgirated. 
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soe  more,  the  room  wherein  I 
to  lay  w*s  overflown  with  water, 
w  that  the  people  lay^  heaps  of  turf 
ftr  tne  to  tread  on  to  gett  from  the 
door  to  the  Are  place,  and  from  thence 
to  the  bed  ;  and  the  floor  wu  bo  worn 
in  holes,  that  had  I  tread  aside  a  turf, 
I  might  have  sunk  up  to  my  knees  in 
madd  and  water,  and  no  better  room 
vac  to  be  had  in  this  town  ;  nay,  what 
was  worso,  my  room  had  but  halfe  a 
door,  and  that  to  the  street  j  and  the 
wall  was  broke  down  between  the 
nble,  so  that  the  room  lay  open  to 
ne  stable.  This  was  but  a  comfortless 
ingfat's  loilping  after  my  last  on  the 
bogg,  but  I  was  forced  to  bear  it  so, 
la^d  2  case  of  pistolls  (that  I  had 
with  me)  by  my  bedel's  head,  and 
ilept  ilof'c's-  ';l<>ii>  till  morning,  and 
bftl  of   overhearing  if 

any  t  ■;  i  i  '  to  steale  my  horse  : 
md  yet  the  people  here  had  French 
',  though  it  was  always  spoiled  for 
of  being  well  cellar'd. 

jrent  out  early  in  the  morning  the 

Best  ilay,  and  came  through  Arkle  For- 
kBn,(Ecclefeachen)  a  small  village,  and 
M  to  Allison  Bank,  another  small  vil- 
lage, and  the  last  I  was  at  in  Scotland  ; 
and  here  I  dined,  and  soon  after  setting 
out  for  Carlile,  I  passed  a  small  stream, 
and  was  to  my  joy  on  EngHsli  ground, 
'  hope  I  shall  never  go  into  such  a 
ntry  again.  I  had  heard  much  talk 
W"  it,  and  had  a  mind  to  see  it  for 
mriety,  and  indeed  it  was  so  to  me, 
fir  I  thank  my  God,  I  never  saw  such 
another,  and  must  conclude  with  the 
poet,  Cleveland,  that 
Had  Csin  been  Scott,  God  sure  had  cha^iged 

hiidoom, 
Not  made  liiiu  wander,  but  confined  him 

liom& 

^Though  the  people  of  this  country  are 

•r,  they    are  proudj    and    seem  to 

\\e  a  spirit  for  glory  and  handsome 

*~~8,  would  their  soyle  and  scitu- 

give  room   for  it,  and  were  not 

neaiiL-r  sort  so  kept  under  us  they 

.t  men  ;  and  were  there 

l»'i  I lindrances,  for  the  com- 

ion  |tvuplc   liold  by  very  slavish   te- 

of  the  great  men  of  the  coun- 


'ing  extract  forms  about  one 
1.  tour.  As  tlie  otlier  part 
rring  w  the  north  of  Lng. 
'M  (ome  singular  obscrva- 
iin  of  this  Magazine  has 
"piesof  the  whole,  for  the 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THK  FIFE  GYPSIES. 

Noir. 

Mlt  EDITOR, 

I  SHALL,  without  preface  or  preamble, 
forthwith  proceed  to  the  cojitinuation 
of  the  Account  of  the  Fife  Gypsies 
from  your  Number  of  December  last. 
Hugh  Graham,  brother  to  Charlie 
Graham  who  was  executed  at  Perth, 
was,  with  a  small  knife,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, stabbed  by  his  own  cousin,  John 
Young.  These  two  powerful  gypsies 
never  fell  in  with  one  another  but  a 
wrestling  bout  commenced.  Young 
generally  came  off  victorious,  but 
Graham,  although  worsted,  would 
neitlier  quit  Young  nor  acknowledge 
his  inferiority  of  strength.  Young 
freqjiendy  desired  Graham  to  keep  out 
of  his  way,  as  his  obstinate  disposition 
and  temper  woiUd  prove  fatal  to  one 
of  tlicin  some  time  or  other.  They 
however  again  met,  when  a  desperate 
struggle  ensut^.  Graham  was  the  ag- 
/rn-iiiir  ; — he  drew  his  knife  to  stab 
Young,  but  Young  wrested  it  out  of 
his  hiuid,  and  laid  his  opponent  dead 
at  his  feet  by  stabbing  him  in  the  up- 
per port  of  the  stomach,  close  to  the 
breast,  a  place  at  which  the  gypsies 
appear  generally  to  strike  in  their 
quarrels.  In  this  battle  the  female 
gyjjsies,  in  their  usual  manner,  took 
a  conspicuous  port,  by  assisting  the 
combatants  on  either  side.  Young 
was  one  of  seven  sons,  and  although 
he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high,  his  mother  called  him  "  the 
dwarf  o'  a'  ma'  bnims."  He  was  con- 
demned, and  hanged  at  AberdeeUj  for 
the  murder.* 

This  man  wrote  a  good  hand,  and 
the  country  people  were  far  from  being 
displeased  with  his  society  while  he 
was  employed  in  repairing  their  pots 
and  pans  in  the  way  of  liis  vocation. 
Sarah  herself,  his  mother,  was  of  th< 
highest  tinkler  mfllle, — she  lost  a  for 
finger  in  a  gypsey  fray. 

Peter  Young,  anoUier  son  of  Sorai , 
Graham's,  was  also  hanged  at  Aber-i 
deen,  afler  he  had  broken  a  numbef 
of  prisons  in  which  he  was  confined. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  a  singular  man  \  j 
and  such  was  his  generosity,  that  httj 

"  1  believe  the  John  Voung  here  men*  J 

tioncd,  and  the  indiriduol  of  that  name  novil 

Heed  in  the  First  Xumber  of  your  Magaf  I 

line,  is  one  and  die  same  peiaon. 

3  Y 
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always  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 

f  to  set  his  fellow  prisoncra  at  liberty  if 

possible,  although  tlicy  happened  nut 

to  be  in  the  same  apartment  with  him 

■  in  the  prison.     The  life  of  this  man 

1  was  printed  and  published  about  the 

I  time  of  his  death.  When  any  one  ask' 

ed  old  John  Yotuig  where  his  sons 

were,   his  reply  was,  "  They  ore  u" 

^hanged." 

I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  in 
Edinburgh,  that  this  gang  of  Youngs 
,  were  rebled  to  the  Yetliolm  gypsies, 
>  which  proves  the  connexion  between 
the  gypsies  of  Lochgellie  and  those  on 
tlic  Scottish  borders,  und  shews  that 
they  are  all  sprung  from  one  common 

ffitOCK. 

Jenny  Graham,  sister  to  the  Grahams 
already  mentione«l,  was  kept  by  a  gen- 
tleman as  his  mistress ;  but  although 

,8he  was  treated  with  afiectioii,  such 
was  her  attachment  to  her  old  wan- 
dering way  of  life,  that  sliu  left  her 
protector  and  wcaldi,  and  rejoined  her 
erratic  associates  in  the  gang.  She 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  and  good- 

[looking  woman,  and  while  she  tra- 
versed the  country,  she  frequently  rode 
upon  an  ass  saddled  and  bridled.  She 
was  herself  sometimes  dressed  in  a  blue 
riiUiig-habit,  with  a  block  beaver  bat. 
It  was  generally  supposed,  that  the 
stolen  articles  of  value  belonging  to 
the  family  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  Jenny. 

Mcgg  Graham,  another  sister  of 
these  Grahams,  is  still  living,  and  is 
a  woman  of  uncommon  bodily  strength; 
■0  much  ao,  that  she  is  considered  to 
be  a  good  deal  stronger  than  the  ge- 
ucndity  of  men.  Slic  is  married  to 
William  Davidson,  agypsey  at  Wemyss. 
They  have  a  large  family,  and  sell 
earthen  ware  through  the  country. 

In  this  family  the  gypsey  language 
is  spoken  at  this  day,  and  to  Megg 
(irolium  I  was  directed  for  information 
on  this  subject ;  but  I  obtained  the 
specimen  which  I  have  of  their  speech 
from  gyptiies  in  another  quarter.  The 
first  expression  which  1  received  in 
July  last,  was  "  char  uchuuvie,"  which 
•hey  transktcd  to  me  into  English 
thus,  "  rob  that  prmon."*  It  appears, 
by  Mr  Hoyland  s  Survey  of  the  Gyp- 
sies in  England,  that  their  appdUation 


•  Or  "  iteal  from  that  pertoti.*'  Both 
these  cncprcsBions  are  by  the  gypsiea  con- 
siileied  to  have  one  and  the  same  meauiog. 


among  the  Arabians   is  "  riKirami," 
signifying,  it  eeems,  in   the  ArabiCj^ 
robbers.     This  is  a  very  ^•i'i"»l''r 
cidence  both  in  the  sou  i 

cation  of  these  two  cxji'         i 
most  prominent  features  of  the  gyi«ejtl 
character  are  eertuinly  theft  and  pettyi 
robbery,  and  it  is  somewhat  remark 
able,   that   the   word   or    expression 
wliich  signitifs  a  thief  or  robber,  Ehoid4 
be  almost  the  same  in  the  HindostanecfJ 
in   Arabic,  in  the  gypsey  language  at 
the  continent,  and  iu  the  gypsey  lan^ 
guage  at  Lochgdlie. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  kno» 
that  the  gypsies  have  actually  among 
tliemselves  outcasts  and  vuiruhvndg, 
ore  in  all  other  societies  of  mankind.^ 
The  outcasts  and  vagalwnds    are  by 
them  termed  "  wtijjics."    Tlf 
sey  waffics  must  be  in  a  mi 
able  condition,   and   are  tvi    u   .^    >iv 
the  lowest  degree  of  human  degrada- 
tion.    They  aeem  to  be  in  the  aome 
predicament  as  tliosc  individuals  wbo 
have  lost  tlieir  ca.st  in  Ilindostan. 

The  Grahams  who  were  at  Lodi- 
gelhe,  the  Wilsons  who  were  at  Rofm 
/jm7i  near  Slirliujr,  and  the  Jamisoi 
who  were  once  in  the  neighbourhood 
LinlithgMw,  were  all,  by  the  fem 
side,  immediately  descended  from  ol 
Charlie  Stewart,  a  gypsie  chief,  at  oi 
period  of  no  small  consequence  among 
these  hordes.  When  1  asked  if  the 
Robinsons,  who  were  once  in  Memtry, 
were  related  to  the  Lochgellie  band, 
the  answer  which  I  received  from  the 
gypsey,  my  informant,  was,  "  the  tink- 
lers are  a  sib,"  meaning,  that  they  are 
all  connected  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and 
considered  as  one  family.  This  is  a 
most  powerful  bond  of  union  among 
these  desperate  clans,  and  almost  bids 
defiance  to  the  breaking  up  of  their 
strongly  cemented  society. 

As   Stewart  was  once  crossing  the 
Forth,  chained  to  his  son-in-law  Wi' 
son,  both  in  charge  of  messengers, 
with  considerable  shame  in  his  cou 
tenance,  observed  a  man  whose  fath 
kept  an  inn  in  which  he  had  frcquen' 
ly,  with  his  merry   companions, 
gakd   himself  with   a   bottle  of  ali 
Stewart  called  this  man  close  to  hii 
took  five  shillings  from  his  own  pock 
and  gave  them  to  him,  with  tliese  word 
"  Hae,  Davie,   there  ore'.five  shiUin 
to  ye,  drink  my  health  man,  I'll  la' 
at  them  a'."     He  did   laugh  at  the 
all,  for  nothing  could  be  proven  against 
him,   and   he  was  accordingly  !>et  al 
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"  theauld  thing  again, 


I!  jisey  is  described  to  mc 

u  H  'Uiookin^  man,  with  a 

fiijr  cvnipuMon  ;  and  I  am  informed 
he  lived  to  a  long  age.     Ifc  affirmeil 
ffherever  he  went  that  he  was  descend- 
ed from    the  royal   Stuarts  of  Scot- 
hnd.*     He  died  within  these  twenty 
fean,  and  his  posterity  still  assert  that 
Utej  are  sprung  from  that  race.     In 
Impport    of   this    strange  pretension, 
[Stoarart,  in  the  year  1774.,  at  a  wed- 
;ding  in  the  parish  of  Corstorphine, 
I  KtiiBlly  wore  a  krge  cocked  hat,  de- 
ODiateti   with  a   beautiful    plume    of 
white  feathers,    in   imitation   of  the 
wliite  cockaJc  of  the  pretender.  Prince 
Charles  Stuart.     He  was  also  dressed 
»t  tliis  wedding  in  a  short  coat,  phill- 
\ieg  and  Highland  purse,  with  tartan 
He  wore  some  times  a  piece  of 
I  as  a  star  on  his  lefl  breast,  with 
in  hie  hand.     This  ridiculous 
(Corresponds  exactly  with  the  taste 
iil.»ii<:  nf  ,1  iTypsey.     There  were  at 
this  live  or  six   gypsey  fe- 

■alcs  I  -  V  art's  train.  He  did  not 
dlow  males  to  accompany  him  on  these 
'  ir  occasions.  At  some  distance 
the  people  at  the  wedding,  but 
hearing  of  the  mu!,ic,  these  fe- 
formcd  themselves  into  a  ring, 
Charlie  in  its  centre.  Here,  in 
middle  of  the  drclCj  he  capered 
danced  in  the  most  antic  and  lu- 
<licrous  manner,  sweeping  his  cudgel 
around  liis  body  ui  all  directions,  danc- 
ing at  the  same  tune  with  much  grace 
*al  agility.  He  sometimes  danced 
round  the  outside  of  the  ring,  putting 
the  females  to  rights  when  they  ha^y- 
petud  to  go  wrong.  The  females  cour- 
toiied  and  danced  to  him  in  their  turn, 
faced  about  to  them  in  his  capers, 
one  of  the  sweeps  with  the  stick 
Intelligible  to  these  women.  It 
I  bjr  the  di^rent  cuts,  sweeps,  and 

*  It  would  seem  titat  the  gypsies,  from 
noficy  ts  »ve  tbonuelves  from  being  appre- 
hended.  merely  because  they  were  gypsies, 
in  tnj  opinion  laid  aside  tlidr  own 
i  names,  and  have  in  general  ossum- 
I  tmniUQea  of  our  noble  fiuniJics,  from 
u  well  as  for  protection  ;  but  I 
heard  of  any  of  them  tracing  dieir 
bam  these  families  but  Stewart. 
:  is  nothing  improbable  in  one  of  our 
t  baring  been  etiamoured  of  some  beau. 
dfiilgnaey  giiL  Tradition  has  handed  down 
tevetu  eurkiui  anecdotes  of  the  intercourse 
pnhcrlun:.'i6  man  had  with  tlie  gy[ii>ics 


twists  of  the  cluoTtnaTtne  whole  of 
the  turns  and  figures  of  the  dance  \vere 
regulated.  One  twirl  dismissed  the 
females,  another  cut  recalled  tliem, 
and  a  third  sweep  ordered  them  all  to 
sit  down  squat  on  the  ground.  An- 
other twist  again  called  them  up  in  an 
instant  to  the  dance.  In  short,  Stewart 
distinctly  spoke  to  his  female  dancers 
by  means  of  his  stick,  commanding 
them  to  do  whatever  he  pleased  in 
these  operations,  without  opening  Ids 
mouth  to  one  of  them.* 

Geordie  Dnimmond,  the  gypsey 
chief  mentioned  in  my  former  com- 
munication, and  of  whom  I  shall  have 
yet  occasion  sometimes  to  speak,  danc- 
ed with  his  seragHo  of  females  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  Stewart,  without 
the  slightest  variation,  except  that  his 
gestures  were  on  some  occasions  ex- 
tremely lascivious.  He  threw  himself 
into  almost  every  attitude  into  which 
the  human  body  can  be  formed,  wliile 
his  stick  was  flying  round  his  persou 
with  great  violence.  All  the  move- 
ments of  this  dance  of  Geortlie's  were 
regidated  by  the  measures  of  an  inde- 
cent song,  and  always  at  the  chorus 
of  which  tile  circidar  motion  of  the 
cudgel  ceased,  and  one  of  the  females 
joined  him  with  her  voice  when  their 
gestures  became  exceedingly  obscene. 
trtK)rdie*s  oppearance,  while  dancing,  is 
described  to  me,  by  a  gentleman  of 
observation,  exactly  like  a  human  fi- 
gure cut  out  of  wood  or  pasteboard, 
with  the  odd  capers  of  wliich  I  have 
seen  children  amusing  themselves  by 
drawing  strings  fixed  to  cords  leading 
from  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  whimsi- 
cal figure.  The  gypsies  at  LochgclUe 
had  also  a  dance  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  during  which  they  sung  a 
song  in  the  gypsey  language,  which 
they  called  a  "  cntnc." 

In  Dr  Clark's  Travels  through  Rus- 
sia, we  find  a  description,  by  that  au- 
thor, of  a  gypsey  dance  at  Masco  w, 
very  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  dance 
perlbrmed  by  Stewart  and  Drummond. 
These  travels  only  came  into  ray 
hands  about  three  months  ago,  after 
I  had  taken  notes  of  the  dances  alrca»ly 
mentitmed.  Napkins  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  the  gypsies  in  Russia, 
whereas  sticks  were  employed  by  our 
Scottish  gypsies.     No  mention,  how- 

•  Tills  dance  is  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
an  eye-witness,  of  whose  veracity  I  cnicr- 
toiu  nut  the  smallest  doubt. 


I 
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ever,  is  made  by  Dr  Chrk,  whether 
the  femalesi  in  the  dance  at  Moscow 
were  guided  by  signs  with  the  napkin, 
in  the  manner  in  which  Stewart  and 
Druininond,  by  their  cudgels,  directed 
the  women  in  their  dances  in  Ix)tlii.an 
and   Fife.     The  eyes  of  the  females 


Anecdote*  of  the  Fife  Oyptiet. 

in  Dunfermline,  he  set  his  back  to  the 
old  Abbey  wall,  and  defended  him- 
self against  all  who  attempted  to  seize 
him.  Forming  with  mpidity  the  dil* 
ferent  guardf),  tmd  striking  with  ri- 
p;our,  he  swept  his  bludgeon  around 
the  tront  of  his  body  with  great  rio- 


were  constantly  fixed  upon  Stewart's,  lence,  drawing  as  it  were  a  serai-circle, 


cudgel.  Dr  Clark  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  national  dance  in  Russia, 
called  the  hirina,  is  derival  from  the 
gypeies.  This  celebrated  traveller  al- 
so thinks  it  probable,  that  our  common 
hornpipe  is  taken  from  these  insignifi- 
cant wanderers.  It  appears,  by  Mr 
lioyland's  account,  that  the  gypsies  in 
llussitt  correspond  exactly  in  language, 
manners,  and  habits,  with  those  in 
Britain^ 

Cpon  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  gyp- 
sies have  had  also  a  ptu-ticular  nkcthod 
of  their  own  in  handling  the  cudgel 
in  their  battles;  and  I  am  inclined 
10  think,  that  part  of  tlie  Hungarian 
sword  exercise,  at  present  practised 
in  our  cavalry,  is  founded  upon  the 
gypsey  manner  of  attack  and  defence. 
In  tlieir  mode  of  fighting  with  the 
stick,  they  seem  to  nave,  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  exhibited  almost 
all  the  six  cuts  or  strokes  in  the  Hun- 
garian exercise,  even  including  the 
direct  thi-iat  to  the  front,  which  they 
■perform  with  the  club.  One  of  blind 
Pale  Robison's  daughters  has  been 
frequently  heard  giving  lier  futher  a 
8ort  of  regular  word  of  command  in 
the  following  manner,  when  he  could 
not  see  to  lay  on  tlie  blows  himself 
in  tlieir  fights.  She  called  to  him  to 
ttrihe    tloum — strike    lalgh — strike 

imawin    (athwart) strike    hiinnfh- 

ifui/i — sttike  ihnvliler-uuii/.'i,"  Sec. — 
[Jlere  are  nearly  all  the  cuts  or  strokes 
I  of  the  above-mentioned  exercise  of  the 
^•word.  Almost  all  the  gj'psies  were 
^trained  to  this  art  of  attuck  and  de- 
k-fence  by  the  club,  in  which  they  were 
>In  general  dexterou? ;  and  when  in 
Pthe  array,  I  have  heard  they  were  con- 
'  sidered  superior  swordsmen. 

So  dexterous  was  Tam  Gordon,* 
captain  of  a  numerous  band  of  "  gUlie 
wheesilt,"  (signifying,  in  tJie  west  of 
Fife,  the  lads  who  take  the  purses,) 
^«t  this  art  of  the  nidgel,  that  being 
once  detected  picking  pockets  ut  u  fair 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  thii 
penion  is  the  Tun  Gordon,  late  captain  of 
the  SpittaU  G3rpates,  metitiuaed  in  the  Sixth 
-?(anib«r  of  your  MtsceUuiy, 


and  all  that  came  within  its  reach  went 
to  the  ground.  One  atout  weaver  in 
particular  made  a  bold  effort  to  break 
in  u}>on  liim.  Tam  laid  his  arm  in 
pieces  for  his  temerity.  He  at  last, 
like  a  deer,  sprang  through  an  im- 
mense crowd,  cleaving  the  raob  with 
bis  person,  brandishing  his  cudgel  in 
his  front,  and  in  his  flight  crossed  the 
Forth  at  Qucensferry  for  the  south. 

As  I  conceive  the  manners  of  the 
gypsey  chief,  Geordie  Drummond,  to 
he  very  original,  and  himself  a  com- 
plete 


husband  in  real  life  for  Jean 
Gordon,  alias  Meg  Merriliet,  the  sibyl 
in  the  celebrated  novel  Guy  Manneri 
ing,  the  following  extract  from  a  com^ 
raunication  o(  a  friend  of  condderabli 
observationj  who  has  often  seen  Drum- 
mond, may  be  worth  preserving.  So 
terrified  were  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Fife  for  individuals  of  the  gypsey 
women  who  followed  Geordie,  tbiU 
the  moment  they  entered  the  doer, 
s;ilt  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  to  set  at 
defiance  the  witchcraft,  of  which  they 
believed  these  gypsies  were  possessed. 
One  female,  railed  Danciuig  Ttiibt/t 
was  in  particular  an  object  of  oom* 
siderable  apprehension  and  suspicion. 
Superstition  is  still  for  from  being 
eradicated  trom  the  minds  of  tiie 
lower  classes  in  this  county  ;  and  the 
gypsies  here  iteem  to  have  been  of  a 
ruder  cafit  than  those  in  the  soutbeni 
sliires. 

ISth  May  1B17.— "  On  a  tra 
conting  towartls  him  (says  my  friend 
Geordie  bad  an  invariable  cusxoin 
immediately  ai^lvandng  with  autic  gi 
tures  several  yartls  a-head  of  his  co«i 
binet,  capering  and  dancing,  and  sing- 
ing some  sJtuuea  oi  a  warlike  JACobii 
song,*  twirling  his  pike-staff  .-uo 
bis  head  with  uncommon  dexterity; 
He  would  also  go  throtigh  a  kin<l 
awor<l  exercise  over  the  head  of  t 
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'  If  the  gypsies  bad  any  potiti«iI  i 
pies  at  all,  Uiey  were  centiiiyy  jacobition. 

f  Dniiiiiuond   was  tio  exiceUent  at  tli 
ciuige),  dial  very  fevr  cwuld  co{>e  with  hid 
Unv  batUe  fie  had  witii  a  stout  aailor  is 
ticulaily  mention*^. 


Anecdotes  rfthe  Fife  Qypsiet. 


■t^nished  traveller,  who  commonly 
stood  arrested  and  motionless  by  these 
I  ■  salutations.  Geordie  would 
nldi'r  his  staffs  and  with  a 
hum  I  '      .rh  apparently  uncouth 

ONbi'  icate    "  a   bawbee   for 

MOr  iiuuiuit.  '     His  merry  fascinating 
pehAviour,  and  robust  manly  appeor- 
.ri/-<\  v>ith  his  clouted  drab  great  coat, 
-skin    wallet  on    his    back, 

lai ned  his  rough  implements 

for  (  ng  horns,  of  which  he 

nikdi'  ['  ,  together  with  his  very 
andeni  cocked  hat,  surmounting  dieh- 
eveiled  and  &ilrery  locks,  seldom  fail- 
ed to  excite  charity." 

This  strange  man,  when  provoked, 

^sed   his    contempt,    by 

,  !y,  like  a  wild  Arab  when 

Ued.     Jle  was  supposed  to  be  ful- 

lety  years  of  age  when  he  died  ; 

:».t'; standing    tliis    assumeil 

ring  manner,  be  was  at 

u  siiiLwd,  designing,  cunning, 

gypscy,   and  frequently  beat  his 

■bines  unmercifully.*      He  was 

"  is  youth  impressed  with  a  be- 

^that  be  would  die  in  the  same 

in  which  he  was  bom.     He  had 

'ttsvelled  over  part  of  the  Continent 

while  a  soldier  in  the  army ;  was  in 

several   engagements;    and,    amongst 

others,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  La 

Val.     And  perhaps,  during  his  long 

and  wayward  life,  he  never  had  any 

other  residence  than  merely  lodging  in 

thi  out-houses  of  the  farms  at  which 

,be  halteil  when  travelhng  the  coun- 

(liy.     He  fell  sick  when  he  was  at  some 

ice  from  the  house  in  which  he 

[prophesied  he  would  die,  but  he  hired 

I  a  cart  or  cliaise,  and  drove  with  haste 

(to  lii^  favourite  spot.     To  this  house 

[he  was  allowed  admittance,  where  he 

)  dosed  his  earthly  career  in  about  for- 

',  ty-e^ht  hours  otter  his  arrival. 

In  all  these  particular  traits,  relative 
I  to  this  vama,  there  is  something  in 
,  tbaa  entirely  foreign  to  the  manners 
|aod  habits  of  any  class  of  our  own 
kOOaatrymcn.  That  of  capering  and 
Ldaoeiiig  on  the  highways,  for  the  pur- 
I  pose  of  gaining  money  from  the  pub- 

Aldiouiih  acme  of  the  gypsies  treat  the 
.•reat  severity,  yet,  were  llicy 
,iid  and  careful  assiduity  of 

wive.  Uiey  would,  in  ITteir  manner  of 

be  bcijtlesB  wretclit's  indeed. 
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he,  corresponds  with  the  practice  of 
the  Indian  dancers  in  Hindostan.* 

The  gypsies  attended  our  large  coun- 
try>weadings  in  former  times,  both  as 
mtieicians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  fragments  at  these  enter- 
tainmente.  At  the  wedding  in  the 
.poriiih  of  Corstorphine,  already  men- 
tioned, Charlie  Stewart  entered  into 
familiar  conversation  with  individuals; 
joking  them  about  their  sweethearts 
and  love  matters ;  telling  them  he  no- 
ticed such  a  one,  at  such  a  place ; — 
observing  to  another,  that  he  saw  him 
at  a  certain  fair — and  so  on.  He  in- 
quired about  their  masters  and  places 
of  abode,  with  other  particulars. 

Here  the  gypsey  character  displays 
itself — here  Stewart,  while  he  aeoms  a 
mere  merry-Andrew  to  the  heedlc«! 
merry-making  people  at  the  wedding, 
is,  with  a  deep  sagacity,  actually  rend- 
ing the  chaructere — ascertaining  th« 
connexions,  and  places  of  residence,  of 
every  individual  in  the  country  through 
which  he  travels.  Continually  roam- 
ing up  and  down  the  kingdom  indi- 
vidually, in  dt.fgvfsf  on  particular  oc- 
casions, as  well  as  in  large  bunds;  not 
passijig  one  house  in  their  route ;  ob- 
serving every  thing  that  passes  in  par- 
tial assemblies,  at  loi-ge  weddings,  and 
general  gatherings  of  the  people  at  fairs 
in  old  times ;  together  with  their  great 
knowledge  of  human  character ;  scan- 
ning, with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  both 
mole  and  female,  for  the  pitrpose  of 
robbing  them,  the  gypsies  necamc 
thoroughly  acquainted,  in  their  own 
breasts,  with  eviry  particular  incident 
concerning  each  individual  in  the 
whole  population  of  the  country. 
Hence  proceed,  in  a  great  measare,  tlie 
warlitckry  and  fortune-teUing  ebilitie!) 
of  the  shrewd  sagacious  gypsies.  It  is 
however  singular,  that  the  method  of 
divininff  by  the  eiip,  practised  by  the 
ancient  Assyrians,  Chaldecs,  and  Egyp- 
tians, with  a  trifling  variation  in  re- 
spect to  the  quohtics  of  some  of  the 
ingredients  therein  employed,  is  llje 
same  as  that  practised  by  our  female 
gypsies  in  Scotland.  W.  S. 

lOM  Jnnvary  1818. 

■  But  it  likewise  appears,  by  Abbe  Ray- 
nal,  dial  at  an  Kirly  period  Bf^jiliau  damtt 
were  practised  at  festivals  by  the  Priatt  in 
Italy,  as  well  a)>  in  Indiui 
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The  Dantptrg. 


TUE  SAMFEIIS. 


MH  ESITORj 

Jn  the  last  Number  of  your  MagMine 
alluded  to  tlie  sect  or  fraternity  of 
ipers,  who  have  an  establisbment 
"not  only  in  every  town,  but  also  ex- 
tend   their   btiidicial   influence,   like 
parish  bafiks,  to  every  village.     Frec- 
Masonry  itself  is  not  more  ancient. 
Indeed  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  dampers 
iving  been  active  and  eminent  at  the 
^urt  of  King   Solomon ;    and   that 
^Beither  the  siileiidour  of  tliat  monarch, 
or  the  beauty  and  accomplishments 
Df  the  Quccu  of  Shuba,  escaped  their 
[philanthropic  observations.     This  so- 
[pety  differs,  however,  from  the  eraft 
jlja  several  respects,  being  couipoundetl 
l^'male  and  female  members,  and  iKir- 
Ibaps  tlie  females  are  the  most  utlroit 
[flainpers, — neither  is  there  any  neces- 
l.aity  among  them  for  the  seal  of  se- 
KBTCcy  (wliich  is  indeed  sufficiently  evi- 
Uent  from  the  component  parts  of  the 
1  society)  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dampers 
[•re  extremely  communicative,  tliough 
l^cy  deal  pretty  much  in  what  is  called 
'lueudo;  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
[as  any  Shibboleth  among   the  initi- 

I  have  formerly  given  the  damners 
ill  cretlit  for  disinterestedness  in  their 
l^jraiseworlhy  efforts  to  cure,  or  at  least 
ito  repress,  the  pride  and  vanity  of  their 
racighbours,  as  never  taking  any  thing 
Ijfrom  the  general  stock  of  their  cndea- 
[Tfours  to  themselves.     Indeed  this  dis- 
iterested  spirit  extends  so  far,  that  I 
[vather  think  they  are  opt  to  allow  the 
ifuitlitiei  (if  one  moy  call  thtui  such) 
whidi  they  are  so  constantly  and  kind- 
ly endeavouringto  counteract  in  others, 
to  acquire  greater  strengtli   in  their 
own  persons,  a  pitch  of  zeal  for  the 
good  of  their  friends  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated.     But  in  order 
to  explain  the  proper  office  of  a  dam- 
per, I  shall  relate  what  happened  at  a 
^dinner  party  where  I  had  U»e  honour 
"  being  a  guest. 

My  triend  Mr  Cheerwell  entertains 
las  haudsomely  as  uny  body,  and  as  his 
laily  perfectly  undersuuids  the  econo- 
my of  the  table,  at  their  houses  one 
meets  with  not  only  the  best  wines, 
but  the  best  dinners  in  town.  Those 
articles,  although  some  i)eople  think 
tlay  cannot  always  secure  good  socie- 
ty, are  leading  cards  towards  attract- 
ing what  is  commonly  called  the  best 
comi»any  ;  and  whether  it  be  owing  to 


the  cook,  or  the  winc-mcrchant,  or  to 
their  own  selection,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  Mr  and  Mrs  Cheer- 
well  contrive  to  have  for  their  guests^ 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  very  best 
company  in  Edinburgh,  which  gene- 
rally embraces  a  considerable  portion 
of  oamperB. 

One  day,  the  beginning  of  last  Oo 
tober,  I  dined  at  Mr  Checrwell's,  and 
most  fortunately,  out  of  sixteen  people, 
five  dampers  were  present.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  table  appeared  a  superb 
haunch  of  venison,  of  which  my  fViend 
seemed  not  only  to  be  vain,  but  ac- 
tually proud,  having  got  it  from  Eng- 
land in  a  present  from  the  Duke  of 
R ;  and  after  discharging  the  ar- 
duous duty  of  helping  the  company, 
and  having  dumped  his  own  appetite 
with  B  couple  of  shces,  he  very  natu- 
rally, OS  I  thought,  began  to  descant 
on  the  great  superiority  of  English 
venison  over  that  fed  in  our  own  coun- 
try, when  Mr  Bitterbile,  a  damper, 
who  had  consumed  three  slices  of  it, 
besides  occasional  su])plies  of  fat,  in 
terrupttd  him  by  observing,  that  sn  " 
might  possibly  be  the  cose,  but  it  Wi 
of  Utile  consequence,  as,  in  his  poo: . 
Judgment,  a  leg  of  good  Highland 
mutton  was  far  better  than  any  veni- 
son that  ever  came  upon  a  table.  Our 
host  was  immediately  damped,  and  no 
wonder,  at  his  friend  the  Duke  of  R's  1 
venison  being  so  degraded,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  that  he 
heartily  wished  the  haunch,  of  whicli, 
Mr  Bitterbile  bad  just  contrived  tOj 
swallow  tluee  slices,  had  beea  High^ 
land  mutton  for  his  sake.  1 

The  first  course  havhig  been  remov- 
ed, during  which  several  less  palpable; 
hits  ut  damping  was  practised,  the, 
second  course  wiis  put  \x\wn  the  table, 
and  at  top  there  was  a  tine  pheasonL 
Our  hostess  asked  Lady  Dowager 
Dimpleton  if  she  should  have  the  ho«, 
nour  of  helping  her  ladyship  to  a  wing,, 
an  offer  which  seemed  to  be  every, 
way  agreeable  to  the  Dowager,  but. 
when  it  was  nearly  finished,  this  Right. 
Honourable  person  was  pleased  to  re> 
mark,  rather  wittily,  that  a  pheasant 
might  do  sometimes,  hut,  in  her  opi 
niou,  a  barn-door  fowl  was  the  best  of 
all  game.  Mrs  Cheerwell  was  damp- 
ed, but  recovered  in  a  moment,  and^^ 
Tiolitely  said,  she  was  happy  to  know 
her  ladyship's  taste,  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  on  a  future  occasion. 
On  the  removal  of  the  second  cotuse. 
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'rmezan  cheese  and  a  plate  of 
ma  anchovies  were  introdu- 
lu  I  heard  something  advan- 


I 

^■ced  in  tiiTOur  of  an  old  ewe-milk 
^uheeee,  and  good  Loch  fine  herrings, 
^■oy  two  dampers  respectively  near  the 
^rtop  and  bottom  of  the  table ;  but  as  I 
*  was  seatcil  nbowt  the  midtUe  of  it,  I 
I  lost  tlie  force  of  these  very  seasonable 
^Lrcmorks.  Thus  four  dampers  bad  ex- 
Verted  their  ulenls,  in  order  to  clieck 
"  the  exultation  of  these  entertainers 
over  their  good  things,  when  tlie  wines 
'  !  Lit  were  put  upon  the  table; 
ing  having  been  said  for  a 
^iKiii  Hiiile  by  any  of  the  dampers,  I 
wjs  a&aid  we  shoidd  not  be  favoured 
..;.).  ..,,y  more  of  their  laudable  ob- 
But  Mrs  Cheerwell  hav- 
...p,  ;.  (iicsted  a  young  gentleman  to 
oblige  the  company  with  the  song  of 
■'111  never  leave  thee,"  he  very  rea- 
dily complied,  and,  to  my  ears,  seem- 
rd  to  sing  it  extremely  well;  but  just 
na  he  had  Hnishcd,  a  lady  damper,. 
Hbo  sat  opposite  to  htm,  said,  loud 
^^  ;h  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  com- 
Pray,  Mr  Warble,  did  you  ever 

Jamie  fi r  sing  that  song?" 

The  singer  looked  a  little^?''//,  as  miglit 
:teil,  but  remaiked,  that  un« 
ately  Mr  B.  hud  died  a  year  or 
before  he  was  born  ;  "  true,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  "  how  vastly  stupid  in 
me  to  forget!  Poor  Jamie!  He  sung 
that  song  with  a  world  of  taste."  Now 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
resder  of  this  Magazine  who  has  not 
heard  similar  observations  thrown  in 
by  some  of  the  dampers,  and  when 
be  happens  to  hear  the  like  again, 
he  will  De  at  no  loss  to  know  the  so- 
dety  to  which  such  well  intentioned 
observers  belong,  altTiough  they  may 
happen  to  officiate  like  the  brethren  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  disguise. 

When  walking  along  Prince's  Street 
the  other  day,  I  met  my  friend  Gene- 
ral Rampart,  who  requested  my  com- 
pgmy  to  a  silversmith's  shop,  that  we 
might  en  amine  a  vase  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  officers  of  his 
I  regimenU  It  was  most  beautiful ;  and 
L  while  we  were  admiring  the  design 
■  and  workmanship,  who  should  come 
p  int<i  tTii>  slint)  but  Mr  Sneer  the  damp- 
er '  lid,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
Iran  I :  b,  pride,  or  perhaps  a  bet- 
to-  ifcHng,  asked  Mr  Sneer  if  he  did 
not  think  the  piece  of  plate  extremely 
handsome? — "  O,  y-e-s,"  repUed 
Snecr»  "  if  it  had  been  gilt." 
: 


7^  Dampers. 

But  there  ore  dampers  wlio  ore  4 
Btitutionally  so,  and  perform  the  oiTice 
almofit  OS  well,  though  with  none  of  ' 
that  transcendent  merit  by  which  the 
intentional  dampers  are  distinguished. 
I  happened  to  dine  with  my  fHend 
Jeremiah  Grumble,  Esn.  at  his  seat  of 
Grumblethorp,  when  the  news  came, 
of  the  victory  at  Aboukir,  and  that 
only  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  eH> .  ] 
caped  to  tell  the  story.     This  glorious 
afiiur  put  the  company  into  outrageous 
spirits,    with   the   exception   of  Mfj 
Grumble,  who  assumed  an  aspect  of 
the    most    lugubrious    constructioiw  j 
"  What    M    the    matter    with    yoa,  i 
Grumble,"   asked  one  of  the  guesta,, 
"  you  seem  to  have  no  relish  for  thtfj 
glorious  news."  '  God  forbid,'  replied  | 
Grumble,    '  God  forbid  !  for  depends 
upon  it  gentlemen,  thae  iwa  ships  willj 
play  the  vera  deevil  in  the  Mediter 
ranean.'      But    perhaps    it    may 
thought,    that  my  friend  belongs  tQ) 
the   worshipful  company  of  crokert 
rather  than  to  the  society  of  true  dam^ 
pers. 

The  natives  of  Hindoatan,  w 
speaking  of  the  East  India  Ctim{ 
ny,  use  the  appellation  Matlam  Co. 
ptmy,  and  I  snail  employ  a  similar 
ixirsonification  when  approaching  the 
EiUnburgh  Review.  With  respect 
to  our  national  concerns,  it  cannot,  I 
hofie,  be  denied,  that  Mr  Review  is 
a  mighty  pretty  damper ;  for,  besides 
having  all  the  merit  of  an  intentional 
performer  in  point  of  design,  he  pos- 
sesses the  additional  merit  of  having 
rendered  the  art  of  damping  a  lucra- 
tive as  well  as  a  pleasurable  and  praise- 
worthy profession.  Mr  Hevirw  knows 
well,  that  there  are  manypeopleintliose 
realms,  especially  south  of  the  Tweed, 
who  expect  to  have  a  mess  of  misery 
served  up  to  them  for  their  ready 
money ;  therefore  he  very  laudably 
assumes  the  cap  and  apron,  and  con- 
descends to  officiate  as  cook  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  I  shall 
only  refer  to  an  article  which  appear- 
ed in  the  last  Review  on  the  power 
and  policy  of  Russia,  wherein  Mr  lir- 
vk-w  most  jiowertully  and  pathetically 
deplores  our  loss  of  character  as  a  na- 
tion— our  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe — the  crimes  of  the  cabinet 
— the  fatal  consequences  of  the  late 
war — the  inefficiency  of  the  sinking 
fund — the  ftitility  of  on  income  tax  as 
a  source  of  future  supply— the  impoft* 
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dRriltty  of  niJring  new  taxes — the  dan- 
of  periahing  by  famine^  or  falling 
'  the  sword— squandered  resources — 
|i|allicd  Amie— and  above  all,  the  ba- 
I  of  power  !  fire  and  fury  for  the 
Fiklttnce  of  power !  neglected  or  mis- 
MDiderstood  by  a  blind  and  bungling 
idtniuistration,  who  doubtless  might 
been  illuminated,  had  they  soli- 
light  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
lewers,  not  in  the  form  of  that  most 
l«bnoxious  instrument,  a  treasury  war- 
[TBnt,  which  would  have  been  spumed 
but  in  forma  jpauperit,  as  best  be- 
XlaXkg  them.     Or  all  this  dread  catE- 
le  of  ills  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
afraid  the  bulk  of  our  country- 
sen  have  no  ade<]uate  conception — 
loyed  up  by  the  iaSue  of  a  few  skir- 
snes  in  tlie  Peninsula  which  have 
fii  magniHed  into  victories — by  the 
ice-medley  busfneBs  of  Waterloo— 
iljie  yestoration  of  three  or  four  ff~ 
'gittmatt,  mark  that,  kgUimatc  crowns 
—by  tlie  acquisition,  at  the  peace,  of 
certain  cumbersome  territories  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  AtVica,  and  America — by 
the  blockhead  Wellington  being  se- 
to  command  the  allied  army — 
id   by  our  mean   turnkey  triumph 
a  mighty  but  unfortunate  ino- 
rch. 

The  greatest  man  that  «er  was  or  ever 
will  bo— quite  a  jewd  of  a  man," 

Thoy  rashly  consider  the  nation  as 
'ttandiug  on  a  higher  pinnacle  of  re* 
nown  than  it  ever  attained  in  former 
times;  whereas,  were  these  unfortu- 
nates capable  of  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, and  would  tliey  carefully  read  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  they  could  not 
fail  to  contemplate  with  horror  the 
yawning  gulf  tiiat  is  ready  to  devour 
theia. 

One  ray  of  comfort,  however,  has 
been  kincily  emitted  by  Mr  Re-view, 
for  it  would  seem  that  the  conduct  of 
a  certain  individual  in  the  affair  of 
Lavalettc,  has  not  only  exalted  his 
own  character,  but  ihat  nf  the  Brithh 
nati<tn,m  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Here, 
along  with  a  cnunb  of  comfort,  we 
have  a  display  of  the  true  art  of  damp* 
ing ;  and  it  will  doubtless  have  a  sa- 
lutary effect  in  subduing  the  pride  and 
spirit  of  this  once  mightv  nation,  to 
have  it  establiEhed,  that  ner  degrada- 
tion was  sealed,  unless  it  had  been  re- 
deemed by  Major- General  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  Yet  this  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try's tame  has,  0  shame  I  been  hunt- 


Tie  BttftU  of  Ssthpach ' 

ed  by   the   whole  pack  of    treasury' 
minions.    The  underlings  of  nnder- 


lings,  and  all  the  ministerial  tools — 
bitter  words   these — have  opened 
full  cry  against  the  hero  whose  gem 
rous  gallantry  has  redeemed  the  cb 
racter  of  the  Queen  of  the   Ocenu,| 
merely  because  he  had  doubted  th 
doctrines  of  legitimacy,  and  was  an' 
enemy  to  arbitrary  power.   How  much 
are  we  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  how  much  more  to  Mr  Rivie^Wg, 
for  informing  us  of  our  high  ob" 
rion,  of  which  it  is  possible  we  might 
otherwise  have  remaine<l  an  ignorant 
people 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  proposal, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  disagreeable 
to  conversational  dampers,  that  when 
any  observation  is  made,  with  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  correcting  super- 
abundant pride,  or  vanity,  or  eve: 
the  excess  of  good  humour  and  con 
tcntment  (for  every  excess  requires 
correction),  some  person  in  the  com 
pany  shall  call  out  with  an  audible 
voice,  A  Dumper,  by  which  means  the 
notice  of  all  present  will  be  immedi- 
ately  directed  to  the  benevolent  indi- 
vidual, thereby  obtaining  for  him  that 
tribute  of  respect  to  which  he  is  so 
well  entitled,  and  which  I  am  posi- 
tively determined,  such  amiable,  use^ 
ful,  and  well  bred  persons  shall  al- 
ways receive  from 

An  Old  Fellow. 

P.  S. — Being  desirous  of  saving  ray 
friends  unnecessary  trouble,  I  hereby 
intimate  to  the  fraternity  of  dampers, 
thot  when  they  meet  with  turtle  and 
cliampagne  at  a  friend's  table,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  them  to  remark,  that 
calPs  head  and  perry  are  mudt  better 
things,  the  observation  having  been 
ofleu  hazarded,  but  without  the  de^ 
sired  effect. 


THE   OATTI.H  OP  Bi:MrA<ll. 
SiK, 

Thh  verses  enclosed  are  a  literal  tran- 
slation of  an  ancient  Swiss  ballad  up- 
on the  battle  of  Sempach,  fought 
9th  July  1386,  the  victtTry  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  established  their 
independence.  The  author,  Albert 
Tchudi,  denominated  the  Souter, 
from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker. 


1 
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The  ButtU  ofSempach. 
•  citizen    of  Lucerne,    esteem-     'Twas  when  amoig' 


el  highly  among  his  countrymen, 
both  tor  his  powers  as  a  MeistcT' 
linger  or  tniostrel,  and  his  cowage  as 
a  soldier ;  so  that  he  might  shore  the 
pnise  conferretl  by  Collins  on  Eschy- 
lus,  that" — 

Sot  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame. 
But  nacbed  £rom  Virtue  s  hand  the  patriot 
(teeL 
The  circumstance  of  their    being 
wrilten  by  a  jwet  returning  from  the 
well-fougtit  field  he  describes,   and  in 
which  his  country's  fortune  was  se- 
cured, raay  confer  on  Tchudi's  verses 
ui  interest  which  they  arc  not  entitled 
to  claim   from    their  poetical  merit. 
I  But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  literally 
[it  is  translated^   the  more  it  loees  its 
umplicity,    without  acquiring  either 
[  grace  or  strength ;  and  therefore  some 
part  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must 
be  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling 
it  A  duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible 
to  his  original.     The   various    puns, 
rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned   episodes,    must   be   set 
down  to  Tdiudi's  account,  or  to  the 
tttte  of  his  age. 

The  inilitary  antiquary  will  derive 
aome  amusement  from    the   minute 
particulttrs  which  the  martial  poet  has 
recorded.     The  mode  in   which    the 
Austrian    men-at-arms    received    the 
charge  of  the  Swiss,  was  by  forming  a 
phalanx,  which  they  defended  with 
their  long  lances*     The  gallant  Win- 
kelried,  who  sacrificed  liis  own  life  by 
rushing  among  the  spears,  clasping  in 
his  arms  as  many  as  he  could  grasp,  and 
thus  opening  a.  gap  in  these  iron  bat- 
tatioMS,   is  Celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
WTien    fairly    mingled   together,    the 
unwieldy  length   of   their    weapons, 
and  cumbrouG  weight  of  their  defeu- 
iive  armour,  rendered   the  Austrian 
gentry  a  very  unequal  match  for  the 
Ught-armed  mountaineers.    The  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  Swiss  over  the 
German  raen-at-arms,  hitherto  deem- 
ed M  formidable  on  foot  as  on  horse- 
back, led  to  important  changes  in  the 
art  of  war.     The  poet  describes  the 
Aastriau  knights  and  squires  as  cut- 
ling  the  peaks  from   their  boots  ere 
they  could  act  upon  foot,  in  allusion 
on  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery, 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages. 
7old    III.    Archduke  of  Austria, 
The  handsome  man-at-arms," 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Sempach, 
with  Uie  flower  of  his  chrvaIr5^ 
Vot.  II. 


The  bees  had  hooaed  in  swaima ; 
And  grey-hiirM  peasantt  tajr  that  Qu»t 
Betoken  foreign  arms. 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Wdlisow, 
The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 
With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow. 
So  hot  their  heart  and  bold. 
On  Switzer  carles  well  trample  now. 
And  slaj  both  young  and  old. 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 
From  Zurich  on  the  Inke, 
la  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 
Their  onwtml  march  thoy  make. 

"  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  oQ, 
Ye  seek  the  moiuilain  strand. 
Nor  wot  yc  what  shall  lie  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

"  I  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  nits. 
Before  you  further  go  ; 
A  skimiish  in  Helvetian  hills 
May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

"  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?" 
"  The  Switxer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  field, 
lie  gives  a  penance  drear." 

"  Right  heavily  upon  your  head 
He'll  lay  his  hand  of  steel  ; 
And  with  his  trusty  partizan 
Your  absolution  deal." 

'Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 
The  com  was  stecp'd  in  dew. 
And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta'en. 
When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 
Together  have  they  join'd  ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhiood  stem 
Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-cutle, 
And  to  the  Duke  be  said, 
"  Yon  UtUe  band  of  brethren  true 
Will  meet  us  undismay'd." 

"  O  Hare-castle,-]-  thou  heart  of  hare !" 
Fierce  Oxenstem  replied, 
"  Shall  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare," 
The  taunted  knight  repli^ 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 
And  closing  rat&s  amoiit : 
The  peaks  they  bew'd  hoxn  their  boot-points 
Might  well  nigh  load  a  wain,  j; 


*  AU  the  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  (o 
bear  arms  fought  in  this  patriotic  war. 

■f-  In  the  original,  Haatmttein,  or  Hare. 
stone. 

X  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  prepos- 
terous fashion,  during  the  middle  ages,  of 
wearint;  boots  with  the  points  or  peaks  turn- 
ed upwards,  and  so  long,  that  in  some  cases 
(hey  were  fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearor 
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Tht  Batileof  Smpaek.  ^cB 

ethn  Mid,  Then  kMt  wu  bHiner,  ipear,  sad  aliicU, 

Yon  handflil  down  to  hew  AX  Sempwih  in  the  ffighi, 

be  DO  boastful  ule  to  leU^  The  douter  nultt  at  Kcmig't  field 

'he  peuonts  are  bo  few."  Hold  tnattf  «n  Aiutrun  kaighL 


t  And  thus  th( 
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I  gelUnt  Swiss  confedentss  there* 

jr  pny'd  to  God  akud, 

[  he  di^Uy'd  his  rainbow  fur 

[Against  II  iwwrthjr  cloud. 

rThenbeaitand  pulse  throbb'dmofo  and  mofe 

fUnthooungefinn  and  high. 
And  down  the  good  oonfsid'ntaa  bon 

tOn  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

FThe  Austrian  IJon*  'gan  to  growl, 
>  And  toss  his  mane  ana  tail ; 
i  And  ball,  and  shaA,  and  czoea-bow  bolt, 
I  Went  whistling  forth  like  hoiL 

Lance,  pike,  and  halberdi  mingled  there, 
^  The  game  was  nothing  iweet ; 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 
Lay  shiver 'd  at  their  feet. 

'  The  Austrian  nen-at-arms  stood  &at. 
So  close  their  spears  the^  laid : 
[  It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelried, 
[  Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

I  **  I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  bomci 
I  A  wife  and  tn£snt  son  { 
LI  leave  them  to  my  ooontiy'i  care,— 
[This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 

'  These  nobles  lay  their  speais  right  thick, 
I  And  keep  full  finn  array, 
f  Yet  shall  mj  charge  their  order  break, 
jAnd  make  my  brethren  way." 

e  rushed  agamst  the  Austrian  band, 
dopenita  car«r, 
j  And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand, 
Wore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

I  four  lances  splintered  on  his  erest, 
■Six  shivered  in  his  side ; 
|8till  on  the  serried  files  he  prew'd— 
"Se  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

lis  patriot's  self- devoted  deed, 
:  tamed  the  lion's  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 
From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a  lane, 
Hb  valiant  comrades  burst, 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partizan. 
And  hack,  and  stab,  and  tliurst 

iThe  daunted  lion  'san  to  whine, 
[  granted  ground  amain, 
:  mountain  bullf,  he  bent  his  brows, 
1  gored  his  sides  again. 


th  small  chains.  When  they  alighted  to 
_ht  upon  foot,  it  would  seem  that  the 
usirian  gentlemen  found  it  necessary  to 
t  off  these  peaks,  that  they  might  move 
ith  the  necessary  activity. 
A  pun  on  the  Arcliduke's  name,  Leopold. 
A  pun  on  the  Unt'S,  or  wild  bull, 
gives  name  to  die  cautoo  of  Uri. 
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It  was  the  Archdnke  Leopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 

But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  chuzis. 

And  they  slew  him  in  hit  piida. 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
"  And  slmll  I  not  complain ; 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  me  on  the  plain." 

"  One  thrtist  of  thine  outrageous  horn 
Has  gall'd  the  knight  so  sore. 
That  to  Uie  churdiyord  he  is  bom. 
To  rule  our  glens  no  more." 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 
And  fast  tlie  flight  'gan  take : 
And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  call'd, 
(His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot) 
*'  For  k)ve,  or  meed,  or  charity. 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat." 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And  glad  the  meed  lo  win, 
Hii  nallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd. 
And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 
Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  wny. 
The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 
He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum'd. 
The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake. 
The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  stroTC, 
He  stunn'd  tliem  with  his  oar, 
"  Now,  drink  ye  deep  my  gentle  sirs. 
You'll  ne'er  stab  boatman  mora. 

"  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 
This  morning  have  I  caught. 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail. 
Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught." 

It  was  a  messenger  of  woe 
Has  Jiought  the  Austrian  huid  ; 
"  Ah  !  i^racious  lady,  evil  news  ! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

*■  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle  field. 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there  :" 
"  Ah  gracious  God  1"  the  lady  cried, 
*'  What  tidings  of  despair  1" 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wi^t. 
Who  sings  of  strife  so  stern, 
Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 
A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot. 
The  night  he  made  the  lay. 
Returning  from  the  bloody  spot 
Where  t^  had  judged  tlie  day. 


T^e  Patsion,  S^e. 


[Frrni  t/te  Old  Spanlth.] 

Eakth  and  IfeaTen  bewailing, 
The  Light  ai  midday  failing, 
The  se«,  that  spftrklcd  rhecnly, 
RoUing^  bade  wktm  dreaiilj ; 
It  WM  ma  haul  of  dread, 
When  the  Saviour  Mid, 
••  Eli«  Eli,"  from  Iht  Me, 
"  U«d«  I  yield  mjr  svnl  to  thee." 

It  was  an  hour  of  grieving. 

To  uigel  end  to  man  ; 
A  uuick  convulsive  heaving 

Tlmni^  nature's  bcwom  ran- 
Jehovth,  the  great  Maker, 
Of  hnni«n  pangs  partaker  ! 
The  God  that  gave  ua  breath, 
For  OS  to  die  the  death  ! 
It  is  a  thought  for  gaidng  eyes. 
But  not  for  words,  nor  tears,  noi  siglis— > 
Jem's  d^Hsg  agonies  ! 

Msry,  mother,  humbly  kneelii^, 
I  lee  a  smile  of  radiance  tteaEng— 
A  bdy  smile,  I  see  it  break, 
A  iMKio-beMB  •'ej  thy  pallid  chaek. 
0  wha  mtf  titter,  who  may  think, 

I  joy  is  nungled  with  thy  ten, 
I  Golgotha's  £y  dust  doUt  drink 
t's  blood  and  Mary's  tetus ! 


tnrzB, 

From  the  German  of  Ifie  late  Prince  LouU 
of  Prmnia. 

Toz  soul  that  inwardly  is  fed 
On  aolenn  thought*  of  sorrnw  bred, 
On  amirations  pure  and  high, 
Oit  vidiB,  that  in  bceatbing  die, 
)jtm  lattoning  webs  of  gossamere. 
The  mysterious  hours  that  cheer, 
But  when  tiie  day  shinc«  disappear— 
The  soul,  that  in  its  serious  intxjd 
O'er  melancholy  dreams  doth  brood, 
itnd  nourishctb  the  lonely  eye 
With  wells  of  untold  misery — 
The  soul  that,  were  it  open  laid. 
Would  make  the  boklest  heart  aftaid 
To  think  that  woes  so  dark  can  test 
Witldn  a  btmian  brotiier's  breast— 
O  bow  can  such  a  q>iiii  be 
Concealed  beneath  a  mask  of  glee  ? 
A  soul  so  stately,  sad,  and  pure. 
How  can  it  such  a  iiucn  endure. 
Light,  careless,  airy,  and  becxirc  ? 
Alas  !  go  ask  wliy  flowers  unfold 
llicir  glories  o'er  the  grave's  black  mould. 
Go  ask,  why  tlie  dark  sea  reflects 
Tltc  iky's  bright  beams  and  pnqtle  specks. 
Go  ask,  why  Uian  received  so  strange  a  bbth, 
60  near  to  heaven*  and  yet  so  bound  to  earth. 
A.  W.  S. 


&3S 

£Lt:aY  ON     TUB  DEATH   Or  AH   IDIOT 
OIJU.. 


(By  »  Lady,^ 

Who,  helpless,  hopeless  being,  who 
Shall  stresv  a  flower  upon  thy  grave  ; 
Or  who  from  mute  Oblivion's  power 
Thy  disregarded  name  shall  save. 

Honour,  and  wealth,  and  learning's  stores  < 
The  votive  urn  remembers  long. 
And  e'en  the  annals  of  the  poor 
Live  in  tlie  bard's  immortal  song. 

But  a  blank  stone  best  stories  thee. 
Wham  wealth,  nor  sense,  nor  fame  could  lindj 
Poorer  than  ought  beside  we  sec, 
A  human  form  without  a  mind. 

A  casket  gemless  !  yet  for  thee 
Pity  shall  grave  a  simple  tale, 
And  rt;ason  shall  a  moral  see. 
And  fancy  paint  for  our  avaiL 

Yes,  it  shall  paint  thy  hapless  form. 
Clad  decent  in  its  russet  weed  ; 
Happy  in  aimless  wanderings  long. 
And  pleas'dthy  father's  fk>dc  to  ieed. 

With  vacant,  artless  smile  thou  bor'st 
Patient,  the  scoffer's  crud  jest ; 
With  viewless  gaze  could  pass  it  u'er. 
And  tum  it  pomtlesa  from  thy  breast. 

Though  languase  was  ibrbid  to  trace 
The  unform'd  chaos  of  thy  mind. 
And  thy  rude  sound  no  car  could  guess, 
But  through  parental  instinct  kind. 

Yet  unto  ev'ry  human  form 

Clings  imitation,  mystic  pow'r  ! 

And  thou  wert  fond,  and  proud  to  own 

The  school-time's  regulated  hour. 

And  o'ei  the  mutilated  i>agc, 
Mutter  tlic  mimic  lesson's  lone  ; 
And  e'er  the  school-boy's  task  was  said, 
Brought  ever  and  anon  thine  own  ; 

And  many  a  truant  boy  would  seek) 
And  drag  reluctant  to  his  place  ; 
And  oft  tlie  master's  solemn  rule  M 

Would  mock  vitli  grave  and  apt  grimacerv 

And  every  guileless  heart  would  love 
A  nature  so  estrang'd  from  wrong, 
And  every  infant  would  protect 
Thee  from  the  iravller's  passing  tongue.  '< 

Thy  primal  joy  was  still  to  be 
Where  holy  congregations  bow  ; 
Wrapt  in  wild  transport  when  tfaey  «iiag»4 
A  nd  w  he  n  they  pray 'd,  would  beod  th«e  I 

Oh,  Natiue,  wheresoe'er  tlipn  art, 
Some  latent  worship  still  is  there  { 
Blush,  ye  whose  furni,  without  a  heart, 
The  Idiot's  plea  eaA  ut?et  sh«g^. . ,  . 
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fwjT  gnileten  thing !  Thee  eighteen  yean 
Pumtal  cutet  had  reared  done ; 
Tben»  le«t  thou  e'eiihould  want  their  care» 
Heav'o  took  tliee  spotless  to  its  own. 

For  many  a  watching  eye  of  love 
Thy  lickness  and  thy  death  did  cheer ; 
Tliough  reasoD  weeps  not,  she  allows 
The  inftinct  of  a  parent'a  tear. 

Foot  guHeless  thing !  forgot  by  man. 
The  hiUock^4  all  remains  of  thee ; 
To  merely  mortal  man  it  may. 
But  Faith  another  sight  on  see. 

For  what  a  burst  of  mind  shall  be, 
"When,  diaencnmbcr'd  from  tiiis  clod, 
Thoiif  who  on  earth  could'st  nothing  see, 
Bhalt  rise  Co  comprehend  thy  God. 

Oh  !  could  thy  spirit  teach  us  now. 
Full  many  a  truth  the  gay  might  leom  ; 
The  value  of  a  blameless  life, 
TuQ  many  a  sinner  might  discern. 

Yes.  they  might  learn  who  waste  their  time, 
iVhat  it  must  be  to  know  no  sin  ; 
^They  who  poUute  the  soul's  sweet  prime, 
IVhat  to  be  spotless  pure  within. 

'  "Whoe'er  thou  art,  go  seek  her  grave, 
1  All  ye  who  sport  in  folly's  ray  ; 
ipAnd  as  the  gale  the  grass  sh«Jl  wave, 
I  l<ut  to  a  voice  tliat  seems  to  say — 

;•*  'Tig  not  the  measure  of  thy  powers 
|To  which  the  Eternal  Meed  h  given ; 
F'Tis  wasted  or  improved  hours 

at  forfeit  or  secure  thy  Heavctu" 


^kZKARKg  OK  THE  LIVERPOOL  ROTAL 
INSTITUTION,  AND  MR  BOSCOe's 
UI8COOK8B.* 

ToTHiNo,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
rcould  be  farther  from  the  inteution  of 
lUr  BoBCoe,  and  nothing,  we  are  quite 
Lcertain,  can  be  farther  mnn  oiura^  than 
Fto  underrate  in  any  way  the  two  Eng- 
tlish  universities.  We  are  partial  to 
I  our  own  system  of  education,  but  we 
Ohave  no  disrespect  for  that  of  our 
jieighbours.  We  venerate  their  noble 
[institutions  for  preserving  alive  among 
"leir  youth  those  brandies  of  ancient 

id  abstruse  learning,   from  wliich  all 

ie  master-spirits  of  England  have 
^derived  their  earliest  and  bestnourish- 

nent, — by  which  the  genius  of  our 
eke*  and  our  Newtons  has  been 

•  A  Discoturse  delivered  on  the  opening 
■  the   Lirerpool   Boyal    Iiisiitution,  25th 
November,   1817.      By   William   Rosooe, 
[Esq.  4to.  St.    Liverpool,  1H17. 


strengthened,  and  that  of  our  Miltoni 
our  Barrows,  and  our  Johnsons, 
been  enriched  and  refined.     Yet  wi 
think  that  no  intelligent  foreigner, 
the  present    dayj    will  question   thi 
justice  of  our  opinion,   that  the  posi 
tion  of  these  iUustrious  seminaries  i 
exceedingly    unfortunate ;     in    lit 
country  towns,   namely,    where    ti 
teachers  and  the  taught  are  obliged 
converse  entirely  among  theTnsdve8,< 
where  tutors  and  professors  have 
opportunities  of  mingling  freely  wi 
men  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits 
professional,  mercantile,  and  poUtii 
ambition, — where  the  young  men 
withdrawn  altogether  out  of  the  bvm' 
manizing  sphere  of  female  society, 
where,  in  short,  many  of  the  woi 
abuses  of  monastic  life  are  still  k 
alive  with  the  most  unremitting  de 
tion. 

But  the  great  expense  attendii 
academical  education  in  England  (e: 
ceeding,  in  an  enormous  proportion, 
what  is  known  in  any  other  country 
is  perhaps  the  weightiest  of  all  our| 
objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambrid; 
in  their  prest^nt  slate.  We  beUi 
that  things  are  not  qttite  so  bod 
they  used  to  be ;  but  still  the  mode 
life  generally  adopted  in  the  English 
colleges  is  extravagant  beyond  all  par- 
donable limit ;  and  this  drcumstance^l 
particularly  in  the  remoter  counties  of  | 
Wales  and  the  north,  has  long  beea, 
felt  by  most  parents  as  an  insunnount* 
able  obstacle  to  giving  their  sons  aa 
university  education.  A  few  yeoiv 
ago,  an  attempt  was  made  by  thft' 
bench  of  bishops  to  refuse  iirAen  to 
all  persons  unprovided  with  degrees  ;j 
but  in  the  districts  to  which  we  ha*e 
alluded,  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
measure  was  impracticable,  and  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  clergy- 
men in  those  quarters  are  actually,  at 
this  moment,  persons  who  never  re*.l 
ceived  any  academical  education  at  all. 

The  effect  of  this  is,  of  course,  ex- 
trcraely  hurtful  to  these  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  so  considered  by  all 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
their  interests.  The  present  excellent 
bisliop  of  St  David's,  Dr  Burgess,  has 
been  engaged,  ever  since  his  acces! 
to  tluit  diocese,  in  arranging  plans  f( 
the  establishment  of  a  seminary  whic 
may  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Walei 
with  the  opportunity  of  eilucating  thd: 
children  in  their  own  province  ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  learn  that  his  enlightened 
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iwebtxoes  have  of  late  reedved  one  mark 
Iff  gnat  and  efTectual  encouragement, 
f  fiom  the  muniticence  of  the  late  Colo- 
iiel   Johnes  of  Hafod,   who  has  be- 
mieathed  his  most  valuahle  library  to 
utne   future    institution.      What    the 
learned  und  benevolent  prelate  of  St 
I  David's   has   been   trying  to   do  for 
I  Wales,  the  generous  and  enlightened 
merchants  of  Liverpool  have  now  be- 
gun, with  far  more  immediate  pros- 
pects of  success,  to  do  for  the  northern 
oounties  of  England.     The  wealth  of 
these  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens 
has  at  all  times  been  at  the  disposal  of 
every  one  who  proposed  to  them  any 
measure  truly  deserving  of  such  pa- 
tronage as  tbeitB ;  and  now,  we  think, 
we  may  with  great  safety  congratulate 
them  upon  having  found   a  subject 
infinitely  more  worthy  of   all   their 
exertions  and  all  their  libendity  than 
any  which  has  ever  before  become  can- 
didate tor  their  approbation. 

With  whom  the  first  idea  of  form- 
ing an  "  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  in 
Liverpool,"  originated,  we  have  -no 
means  of  knowing.  But  ii',  as  we 
mspect,  the  honour  of  the  conception 
belong  to  the  same  distinguiEhed  indi- 
Tidnal  whose  opening  lecture  to  the 
friends  of  the  estabUshment  now  lies 
upon  our  table,  the  whole  world,  we 
believe,  will  be  very  ready  to  unite 
with  us  in  congratulating  him  on  his 
having  now  added  to  the  name  of 
Hoscoe  by  far  the  most  enduring  of 
all  its  laurels.  With  what  a  feeling 
of  calm  and  manly  satisfaction  must 
diifl  venerable  man  survey  tlie  long 
teoor  of  his  most  elegant  and  most 
useful  life !  With  what  admiration 
and  oft'ection  must  his  fellow  citizens 
witness  the  triumph  of  his  declining 
daya  !  With  what  gratitude  and  love 
will  his  memory  be  hallowed  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  shall  reap  in  fu- 
ture years  the  fruits  of  this  good  man's 
zed .' 
The  terms  of  which  we  have  been 


making  use  will  not,  we  imagine,  ap- 
pear in  any  degree  exaggerated  to  those 
•who  peruse  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  discourse  deUvered  by 
Air  Roscoc.  It  appears,  that  on  the 
3Ut  of  March  1814,  a  meeting  of 
many  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  Liver- 
pool and  its  vicinity  was  held,  at  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  subscription 
shoulil  be  immediately  commenced, 
tor  I  he  purpose  of  founding  >u  esta- 


blishment of  Uberal  edacetion  in  that 
city  ;  and  it  was  suffieated,  that  a 
sum  of  i:30,000  woi^  be  sufficient. 
£22,000  was  subscribed  in  th«  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  the  committee 
have  been  so  active,  that,  in  the  space 
of  less  than  three  years,  buildings 
have  been  bought  or  erected,  adapted 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  institution  ; 
arrangements  have  been  entered  into 
with  several  eminent  persons,  who  are 
to  officiate  as  lecturers — and  that,  ia 
short,  the  pubhc  may  now  expect  to 
see  the  active  operations  of  the  esta- 
blishment commenced  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  months  from  tliis  time.  Of 
all  examples  of  prompt  and  enlighten- 
ed liberality  among  Enghsh  meroiantB, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  con» 
sider  this  as  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able. If  things  go  on  as  they  have 
b^uji,  we  expect  that  ere  long  the  ef- 
fects of  their  exertions  will  be  such  as 
not  only  to  create  a  mighty  improve- 
ment in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
but  to  excite  in  many  other  quarters 
a  spirit  of  honourable  emulation.  They 
have  perhaps  commenced  ^a  system 
which  may  form  one  of  the  most  di£-> 
tinguished  features  in  the  EngUsh  his- 
tory of  our  age. 

'rhe  plans  of  the  institution  are  not 
as  yet  quite  completed,  but  a  general 
idea  of  their  extent  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  sketch,  which  was 
laid  before  a  meedng  of  the  proprie- 
tors on  the  18th  Atigust  18U. 

"  The  purposes  of  the  Institution  are  peo- 
po«ed  to  be  accomplished,^ 

I. — Bif  Atadcmical  Schools. 

II Bi/  Public  Lecturu. 

Ill,— By  the  Hucouragemint  of  Societiet 

who  may  tmitefor  rinalar  (Mtett. 
IV. — By  CoUeci'umt  of  Book*,  Sjwiitnau 

of  Art,  Natural  Ifutonj,  ^c. 
V. — By  Providing  a  Laboratory  and  Pku 

lotophical  Apparatus. 
VI. By  AuociatioH  of  the  Proprietor*. 

I. — Sdiook. 

They  will  consist  of  three  departments  ; 
—1.  Literary ;  comprehending  the  ancient 
and  modem  language*,  with  n.  porticulai 
attention  to  English  grammar  and  compo- 
sition.—8.  Scientific ;  mcluding  orithtncdc, 
algebra,  geometry,  mechanies,  navigation, 
aad  the  other  branches  of  the  matheniatics. 
—.3.  A  School  of  Design,  for  instruction  in 
drawing,  as  subservient  to  profession*,  me- 
chanical emiiloymentB,  or  tlie  rtody  of  tl« 
fine  arts. 

The  masters  will   be  appomted  by 
committee  of  the  institution. 


I 
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The  Bantt  ^fSfi^pach, 


rfMlity  of  raising  new  tixes — the  daii- 

■t-r  of  perishing  by  famine,  or  falliiip; 

■*6y  the  sward — squimderetl  reaources — 

^sullied  fame— and  above  all,  the  ba- 

Imm^  of  power !  fire  and  fary  for  the 

"  ikiBce  of  power !  neglectetl  or  tnis- 

^4liid«rstood  by  a  blind  and  bungling 

|adminialration,  who  doubtless  might 

liiave  been  illuminated,  liad  they  soli- 

1  cited  light  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 

[  viewers,  not  in  the  form  of  that  most 

.flbuoxiouB  instrument,  a  treasury  war- 

f  Taut,  which  would  have  been  spurned 

St,  but  in  forma  pauj>eri.f,  as  best  be- 

fliting  them.     Or  all  this  dread  cata- 

\  Jogue  of  ills  {last,  present,  and  to  come, 

I  am  afraid  the  bulk  of  our  country- 

imen  have  no  adequate  conception — 

buoyed  up  by  the  iafiue  of  a  few  skir- 

^Inishes  in  the  Peninsula  which  have 

been  magnified  into  victories — by  the 

chance-mcdky  business  of  Waterloo — 

•  by  the  restoration  of  three  or  four  /o 

\gitimatc,  mark  tliat,  kgiiimatc  crowns 

rp— by  the  acquisition,  at  the  peace,  of 

f  certain  cumbersome  territories  in  Eu- 

l-Topc,  Asia,  Africa,   and  America — by 

[>tbe  blockhead  Wellington  being  se- 

[!lected  to  command  the  allied  array — 

r«nd   by  our  mean   turnkey  triumph 

rer  a  mighty  but  unfortunate  mo- 

<  Barch, 

[ "  The  greatest  man  tliat  ever  was  or  ever 
win  be — quite  a  jewel  of  a  man," 

They  rashly  consider  the  nation  as 
I  standing  on  a  higher  f  >innacle  of  re« 
known  than  it  ever  attained  in  former 
[times;  whereas,  were  these  untbrtu- 
ites  capjiblc  of  a  moment's  considera- 
tion, and  would  tliey  carefully  read  the 
l£dinburgh    Review,    they   could  not 
"to  contemplate  with  horror   the 
owning  gulf  that  is  ready  to  devour 
lem. 

One  ray  of  comfort,  however,  has 
een  kintlly  emitted  by  Mr  Rnncw, 
i}r  it  would  seem  that  the  conduct  of 
certain  tndividtial  in  the  affair  of 
!^avalette,  has  not  only  exalted  his 
iwrt  character,  buf  Hint  "f  the  Bn'dsk 
'fuition/m  the  eyes  of  ail  Eiurope.  Here, 
along  with  a  crumb  of  comfort,  we 
have  a  display  of  the  true  art  of  damp- 
ing ;  and  it  will  doubtless  have  a  sa- 
lutary eilect  in  subduing  the  pride  and 
spirit  of  this  once  mighty  nation,  to 
have  it  established,  that  her  degrada- 
tion was  sealed,  unless  it  had  been  re- 
deemed by  Mqiur-Ocneral  Sir  Robert 
~'^ilaofi.     Yet  this  saviour  of  his  coun- 
f'»  £lme  hu,  0  shame  I  beien  bum- 
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ed  by  the  whole  pack  of  ticasui 
minions.  The  underlings  of  unJe: 
lings,  and  all  the  ministerial  tools— r 
bitter  words  these — have  opened  ii 
full  cry  against  the  hero  whose  gene 
rous  gallantry  has  redeemed  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean 
merely  because  he  had  doubted  thi 
doctrines  of  legitimacy,  and  was  at 
enemy  to  arbitrary  power.  How  muc{ 
are  we  indebted  to  .Sir  Robert  Wilsonj 
and  how  much  more  to  Mr  Revieur^ 
for  informing  us  of  our  high  obligih 
tion,  of  which  it  is  possible  we  might 
otherwise  have  remdned  an  ignoranl 
people. 

I  shall  conclude  with   a  proposal, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  disagreeab' 
to  conversational  dampers,  that  whc  _ 
any  observation  is  made,  with  the  obt 
vious  intention  of  correcting   super- 
abundant pride,   or  vanity,   or  evea 
the  excess  of  good  humour  and  con« 
tentment  (for  every  excess  requires 
correction),  some  person  in  the  com' 
pany  shall  call  out  with  an  audible 
voice,  A  Damper,  by  which  means  the 
notice  of  all  present  will  be  imraedi' 
ately  directed  to  the  benevolent  indi- 
vidual, thereby  obtaining  for  him  that 
tribute  of  respect  to  which  he  is  sq 
well  entitled,  and  which  I  am  pod. 
tivcly  determined,  such  amiable,  use- 
ful, and  well  bred  persons  shall   ol* 
ways  receive  from 

An  Old  Fellow. 


P.  S. — Being  desirous  of  saving  mjr 
friends  unnecessary  trouble,  I  hereby 
intimate  to  the  iraternity  of  danipersj 
that  when  they  meet  with  turtle  ami 
champagne  at  a  friend's  table,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  them  to  remark,  that 
cairs  head  and  perry  are  much  better 
things,  the  observation  having  been 
often  hazarded,  but  without  the  de* 
sired  cfi^t. 


ruk  cattle  of  semtach. 

Sir, 
The  verses  enclosed  ore  a  literal  tran* 
slatioTi  of  an  ancient  Stviss  ballad  up-^ 
on  the  battle  of  Serapach,  tbugnt 
9th  July  1386,  the  victory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  established  their 
independence.  The  author,  Albert 
Tchudi,  denominated  the  Soutcr, 
from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker. 


I 


The  haitle  ofSempaci. 


L 


B  citizen   of  Lucerne,    esteem- 

1    highly  among    his    countrymen, 

th   ibr  his   powers   as    a    Mntter- 

ngtr  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as 

soldier;  so  that  he  might  share  the 

conferred  hy  Collins  on  Eschy- 

that— 

iot  alflne  he  nursed  the  poet'a  fkmet 
at  reached  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot 

ateeL 
The  circumstance  of  tlieir  being 
•written  by  a  i>oet  returning  from  the 
WfU-fought  field  he  describes,  and  in 
hich  his  country's  fortune  was  se- 
cured, may  confer  on  Tchudi's  verses 
interest  which  they  are  not  entitled 
to  cLiira  from  their  poetical  merit. 
Bat  ballad  poetry,  the  more  literally 
it  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  its 
nmplicity,  without  acquiring  either 
grace  or  strength ;  and  therefore  some 
part  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must 
be  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling 
it  a  duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible 
to  his  original.  The  various  punSj 
rode  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned  episodes,  must  be  set 
down  to  Tchudi's  account,  or  to  the 
U»te  of  bis  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive 
tome  amusement  from    the   minute 
particulars  which  the  martial  poet  has 
recorded.    The  mode  in  which   the 
Austrian    men-at-arms    received    the 
charge  of  the  Swiss,  was  by  forming  a 
phalanx,   which  they   defended   with 
their  long  lances.     The  gallant  Win- 
kelried,  who  sacrificed  his  own  hfe  by 
rushing  among  the  spears,  clasping  in 
his  arms  as  many  as  he  could  grasp,  and 
thus  opening  a  gap  in  these  iron  bat- 
talioRS,   is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
^Vhen   fairly  mingled   together,    the 
unwieldy  length   of   their    weapons, 
and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  defen- 
sive armour,   rendered   the  Austrian 
gentry  a  very  unequal  match  for  the 
light-armed. mountaineers.     The  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  Swiss  over  the 
German  men-at-anns,  hitherto  deem- 
ed as  formidable  on  foot  as  on  horse- 
back, led  to  important  changes  in  the 
art  of  war.     The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cut- 
ting the  peaks  from  their  boots  ere 
they  could  act  ujmn  foot,  in   allusion 
to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  fopj»ery, 
oAen  mentioned  in  the  middle   ages. 
Leopold    III.    Archduke  of  Austria, 
called  "  The  handsome  man-at-arms," 
was   skin  in  the  battle  of  Seropach, 
with  tlie  llov.  er  of  his  chivalry. 
Vot.  U. 


'TwAB  when  among  oiffSBBE  trees 
The  bees  had  hoaaed.  in  swamis  j 
And  grey-hairM  peasautt  say  that  diete 
Betoken  fordgn  arms. 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 
The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 
With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austriati  nobles  made  their  vow. 
So  hot  their  heart  and  bold. 
On  Switzer  carles  well  trample  now. 
And  alay  both  young  and  old. 

With  darion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 
From  Zuriith  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array, 
Their  onward  march  they  make. 

"•  Now  list,  yc  lowland  nobles  aD, 
Ye  seek  the  moimtain  strand. 
Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  he  your  lot 
In  atich  a  dangerous  land. 

"  I  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  rins. 
Before  you  further  go ; 
A  sklmush  in  Helvetian  hills 
May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

"  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 
Our  shrit\  that  he  may  hear  P" 
"  The  Switzer  priest*  lias  la'ea  the  fieldi 
He  gives  a  pc&ance  drear." 

'•  Right  heavily  upon  your  head 
He'll  ky  his  hand  of  steel  ; 
And  with  his  trusty  isartizan 
Your  absolution  deal." 

'Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 
The  com  was  steep'd  in  dew. 
And  merry  maids  had  sickles  la'en. 
When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 
Together  have  they  join'd  ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem 
Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Har«-casde, 
And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 
"  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 
W^ill  meet  us  undismay'd." 

"  O  Hare-castle.f  thou  heart  of  hare !" 
Fierce  Oxenstem  replied, 
"  Shall  sec  then  how  the  game  will  fare," 
The  tatuited  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 
And  closing  ratucs  amain  ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-points 
Might  well  nigh  load  a  woin,^ 


'  All  the  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  to 

bear  arms  fought  in  this  patriotic  war. 

■\  In  the  original,  llaasmttcin,  or  Hare- 
tionc. 

*  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  prepos- 
terom  fashion,  during  the  middle  i^;ea,  of 
wearing  boots  wiiti  the  points  or  peaks  turn- 
ed upwards,  and  to  long,  that  in  Bome  eases 
iLey  were  fattened  to  the  koees  of  the  wearor 
3Z 


J 


TSe  Battle  of  Sempach, 


Ability  of  i-aicing  new  taxes — the  dan- 
I  jfCT  of  perishing  by  famine,  or  falling 
Vy  »he  sword— squaadt'red  resources-— 
luUied  fame— and  above  all,  the  ba- 
Janee  of  power !  fire  and  ftiry  for  the 
~  iknce  of  power !  neglected  or  mis- 
stood  by  a  blind  and  bungling 
I  «dministratiou,  who  doubtless  might 
\havc  been  illuminated,  had  they  soli- 
cited light  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, not  in  the  form  of  that  most 
obuoxiouB  instrument,  a  treasury  war- 
I  met,  which  would  have  been  spurned 
*'»t,  but  in  furtna  pauf>gris,  as  beat  be- 
fitting them.     Or  all  this  dread  cato^ 
[^Jogxie  of  ills  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
Cl  am  afraid  the  bulk  of  our  country- 
rmen  have  no  adequate  conception — 
fcaoyed  up  by  the  issue  of  a  few  skir- 
'Inishcs  in  the  Peninsula  which  have 
been  magnified  into  victories — by  tJie 
cliance-medley  business  of  Waterloo— 
[■by  the  restoration  of  three  or  four  /<•- 
Igitimate,  mark  that,  tegitima/e  crowns 
ft—by  the  acquisition,  at  the  peace,  of 
attain  cumbereome  territories  in  Eu- 
'  »ope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — by 
the  blockhead  Wellington  being  se- 
^lected  to  command  the  allietl  army— 
[ftnd   by  our   mean   turnkey  triumph 
[over  a  mighty  but  oafortunate  mo- 
.narcfa, 

[*'  The  greatest  man  that  ever  was  or  erer 
'  will  be — quite  a  jewel  of  a  man," 

They  rashly  consider  the  nation  as 
I  iKanding  on  a  higher  pinnacle  of  re> 
known  than  it  ever  attained  in  former 
f limes ;  whereas^  were  these  unfortu- 
ttes  capable  of  a  moment's  considera- 
^tiou,  and  would  they  carefully  read  the 
""linburgh  Review,  they  could  not 
lil  to  contemplate  with  horror  the 
iwning  gulf  tiiat  is  ready  to  devour 
Hem. 

One  ray  of  comfort,  however,  has 
[been  kindly  cniittctl  by  Mr  Jtceiew, 
or  it  would  seeui  that  the  conduct  of 
certain  individual  in  the  affair  of 
l.avalettc,    has    not  only  exalted   his 
jwn  character,  buf  thut  of  the  British 
ition,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Here, 
^along  with  a  crumb  of  comfort,  we 
~  iVf  a  display  of  the  true  art  of  damp> 
; ;  and  it  will  doubtless  have  a  sa- 
itary  effect  in  subduing  the  pride  and 
j»irit  of  this  once   mighty  nation,  to 
luvc  it  established,  tliat  her  degrada- 
tion was  sealed,  unless  it  had  been  re- 
aed  by  Major-Genrrnl  Sir  Rol)€rt 
^ihon.     Yd  this  saviour  of  liis  riMiR- 
ty's  tkme  has,  O  shame  !  Ikvu  bant- 


ed by  the  whole  pack  of  treasury 
minions.  'Flic  underlings  of  unde" 
lings,  and  all  the  ministerial  tools- 
bitter  words  these — have  opened 
full  cry  against  the  hero  whose  gene< 
rous  gallantry  has  redeemed  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Queen  of  the  OceaB 
merely  because  he  had  doubted  th 
doctrines  of  legitimacy,  and  was  ai 
enemy  to  arbitrary  power.  How  mud 
are  we  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Wilsoi 
and  how  much  more  to  3fr  Rcviev 
for  informing  us  of  our  high  obligi 
tion,  of  which  it  is  possible  we  mighi 
otherwise  have  remained  on  ignorani 
people. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  proposal 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  disagreeabl 
to  conversational  dampers,  that  whi 
any  observation  is  made,  with  the  o' 
viods  intention  of  correcting  super* 
abundant  pride,  or  vanity,  or  evea 
the  excess  of  good  humour  and  con- 
tentment (for  every  excess  require* 
correction),  some  person  in  the  com- 
pany shall  call  out  with  an  audibly 
voice,  A  Damper,  by  which  means  the 
notice  of  all  present  will  be  immedi- 
ately directed  to  the  benevolent  indi. 
vi«iua),  thereby  obtaining  for  him  tliat 
tribute  of  respect  to  which  he  is  so 
well  entitled,  and  which  I  am  posi- 
tively detennined,  such  amiable,  use- 
ful, and  well  bred  persons  shall  al- 
ways receive  from 

An  Old  Fellow. 

P.  S. — Being  desirous  of  saving  my 
friends  unnecessary  trouble,  I  hereby 
intimate  to  the  fraternity  of  dainpei-a, 
that  when  they  meet  with  turtle  and 
champagne  at  a  friend's  table,  it  is  un. 
necessary  for  them  to  remark,  thafe 
calfs  head  and  perry  are  much  bett«* 
things,  the  observation  having  been 
often  hazardedj  but  witliout  the  de« 
sired  cSect. 


THB   nATTl.i:  or  SKMr.VCII. 
SiK, 

The  verses  enclosed  are  a  literal  ti-an- 
slation  of  an  ancient  Swiss  ballad  up- 
on the  battle  of  Sempacli,  fougnt 
{fth  July  1S86,  the  nctory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  istablishcd  their 
independence.  The  author,  Albert 
Tchudi,  denominated  the  Souter, 
from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker. 


The  Biitflt  ofSempack. 
of   Lucerne,    esteem-     'Twas  when  Muong  out  linden  treea 


I»I90 

a  dtizen 

highly  among  his  countrymen, 
b  tor  his  powers  as  a  MeUter- 
ar  minstrel,  and  bis  courage  as 
[  soldier ;  so  that  he  might  share  the 
conferred  by  Collins  on  Eschy- 
that — 
tot  alone  he  nuned  the  poet'6  flame, 
111  Radied  from  Virtue's  baud  the  patriot 

sud. 
The  circumstance  of  their  being 
.  -itten  by  a  poet  returning  firom  the 
irdl'fought  field  he  describes,  and  in 
rhich  lus  country's  fortune  was  se- 
may  confer  on  Tchudi's  verses 
interest  which  they  are  not  entitled 
claim  from  their  poetical  merit, 
tat  ballad  poetry,  the  more  literally 
It  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  its 
'stmplicity,  without  acquiring  either 
grace  or  strength  ;  and  therefore  some 
part  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must 
he  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling 
it  a.  duty  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible 
to  his  originaL  The  various  pims, 
rode  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned  episodes,  must  be  set 
down  to  Tchudi's  account,  or  to  the 
I  taste  of  his  age. 

The  mihtary  antiquary  will  derive 
iome  amusement  from    the    minute 
particulars  which  the  martial  poet  has 
recorded.     The  mode  in   which    the 
Austrian    men-at-arms    received    the 
charge  of  the  Swiss,  was  by  forming  a 
phalanx,  which  they  defended  with 
their  long  lances.     The  gallant  Win- 
kelried,  who  sacrificed  his  own  hfe  by 
rushing  among  the  spears,  clasping  in 
his  arms  as  many  as  he  could  grasp,  and 
thus  opening  a  gap  in  these  iron  bat- 
talions, is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
When   fairly   mingled   together,    the 
unwieldy  length   of  their    weajwns, 
and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  defen- 
sive armour,    rendered    the   Austrian 
gentry  a  very  unequal  match  for  the 
light-armed .  mountaineers.     The  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  Swiss  over  the 
German  men-at-arms,  hitherto  deem- 
ed as  formidable  on  foot  as  on  horse- 
back, led  to  important  changes  in  the 
art  of  war.     The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cut- 
ting the  peaks  from  their  boots  ere 
they  could  act  upon  foot,  in  allusion 
to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery, 
oiVen  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages. 
Leopold    III.    Archduke  of  Austria, 
called  "  The  handsome  man-at-arms," 
woa  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sempach, 
vrith  ilie  flower  of  his  chivalry. 
Voi.  II. 


The  bees  had  housed  in  nranos  ; 
And  grey-hair'd  peaaana  taj  that  Atm 

Betoken  foreign  arms. 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Williiow, 
The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 
With  all  hif  anny  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow. 
So  hot  thdr  heart  and  bold. 
On  Switzer  carles  we'll  tnunple  now. 
And  slay  both  young  and  old. 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 
From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 
Their  onwaid  march  they  make. 

'•  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  oil, 
Ve  seek  the  mountain  strand. 
Nor  wot  ye  what  sliaU  be  your  lot 
In  buch  a  dangerous  land. 

"  1  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  ans, 
Before  you  further  go  ; 
A  ekiraiish  in  Helvetian  hills 
May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

**  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 
Our  shtift  that  he  may  hear  ?" 
•'  The  Switxer  priest"  has  ta'en  the  field, 
He  gives  a  penance  drear." 

"  night  heavily  upon  your  head 
He'U  Uy  his  hond  of  steel ; 
And  with  his  trusty  partizan 
Your  absolution  deal." 

'Twas  on  a.  Monday  morning  then. 
The  cum  was  steep'd  in  dew, 
And  merry  iniiids  had  sickles  ta'eOi 
When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 
Together  have  they  joia'd  ; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem 
Was  none  can  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle, 
And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 
•'  Yon  little  band  of  brethren  tme 
Will  meet  us  undismay'd." 

*•  O  Hare-casde.t  tliou  heart  of  hare !" 
Fieice  Oxenrtem  replied, 
"  Shall  sec  then  how  the  game  will  fate," 
Tlie  taunted  knight  replied- 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 
And  closing  ranks  amain  ; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  iiom  their  boot-potnto 
Might  well  nigh  load  a  wain.^ 


"  An  the  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  to 
bear  arms  fought  in  this  patriotic  war. 

•f-  In  the  original,  Hatuentteiit,  or  Hare- 
itone. 

+  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  prepM- 
terou£  fashion,  during  the  middle  ages,  of 
wearing  boots  with  the  points  orpeakstoH- 
ed  upwards,  and  so  long,  that  in  aaoK  oaea 
they  were  fHstened  w  the  knees  of  the  i 


J 


\fply  fi, 

you  liad  heard  the  undisguised  man- 
Bcr  in  which  tny  youngest  sister  Lucy, 
who  is  just  coming  out  this  winter, 
expressed  herBelf  on  tlie  subject. 

I  assure  you,  Sir,  the  situation  of 
^c  Old  Indian  has  excitetl  among  us 
the  utmost  merriment.  Does  he  real- 
ly suppose,  that  because  he  has  broiled 
himself  to  a  stick  by  labouring  be- 
neath a  tropic  sun  for  five-and-ihirty 
years,  till  Tie  is  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  attending  balls  and  routs, 
that  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
gay,  are  also  to  be  deprived  of  such  a- 
museineiiu?  Has  the  thought  for  a 
single  moment  entered  his  superannu- 
ated pericranium,  that  because  the 
lumbago  in  his  back,  and  the  rheu- 
matism in  his  knees,  render  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  stand,  that  we  also  are 
to  range  ourselves  like  so  many  Egvp- 
tiun  mummies  round  a  huge  maho- 
gany (able,  and  receive  with  out- 
Strotcheil  arms  each  decoction  of  warm 
firater,  and  brown  sugar,  and  blue  milk, 
ifvhich  any  old  maid  may  choose  to  fa- 
■?our  us  with?     Or  is  he  serious  in 

!  giving  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  there  is 
greater  room  for  flirtation  at  an  old- 
fashioned  tea-drinking  party  than  in 
tl>e  very  thickest  of  a  rout  ?  or  tJie 
centre  of  a  ball-room?  or  the  delight- 
ful crushing  in  a  lobby ;  or  the 
squeezing  in  a  stair- caise  ?  or  the  con- 
centration of  all  crowds,  when  supper 

1 18  first  announced,  as  having  bidden  its 
diminished  head  in  a  third  drawing- 
room  ?      Really  the   Indian   coup  de 

I  ioleil  must  be  more  than  usually  des- 

I  ^ate  in  tlie  case  of  your  unfortunate 

[patient. 

But  the  cause  of  all  his  complainings, 

lend  repinings,  and  misgivings,  may 
feosily  be  traced.    We  all  know  perfect- 

I  ly  well  who  he  is,  and  where  he  is,  and 
vhat  he  is,  although  our  poor  aunt 
jDehorah  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
ins  in  her  knowledge  of  what  lie  has 

!  ^eiQ.  He  himscU  talks  as  learnedly 
i»  Ur  B.  could  do  about  cause  and  ef- 
fect, though  he  seems  wonderfully  de- 
ficient in  the  nower  of  applying  Ids 
inowkdge  to  Lis  own  unhappy  case. 
">oea  he  think  that  we  (u-e  ignorant  of 

I  ihc  effect  produced  upon  him  by  his 

residence  in  the  East  ?  or  that  we  can 

br  a  moment  forget  the  cause  of  his 

Baving  been   rejected  three  different 

iines  by  three  different  young  ladies 

Isiil  summer  at  Helensburgh,   where 

bad  gone  for   llie  benefit  of  ^s^- 

ithing;ordo««hethiuk  thathel/sbll 


an  Old  Imfn 


young,  and  healthy,  and  blooming, 
cause  the  cold  blasts  of  his  native  Ca- 
ledonia have  conjured  upon  his  pallid 
face  two  shin;        i  .     of  winter  red? 
Has  he  indc  !>ucli  tilings  %a 

escape  him,  ami  tias  he  been  so  lonif 
lieside  himself  as  to  have  forgotte 
how  sorry  any  young  woman  would ' 
to  add  one  to  the  party  ?  Vet  he  has 
had  the  assurance  to  write  as  he  h: 
doDe.  Had  he  only  given  birth  K 
such  ideas  in  conversation,  when  hii 
anger  or  spleen  had  roused  him  to  it,* 
when  the  cause  of  such  effect,  to  use 
his  own  terras,  might  have  been  trac« 
ed  to  the  slim  firm  foot  of  some  youn{ 
lady  at  a  crowded  rout,  having  inadvert- 
ently (as  he  may  be  well  assured] 
planted  itself  amid  his  gouty  toes,  ii 
would  have  been  less  a  matter  of  re 
criraination.  But  to  come  forward, 
he  has  done,  so  unnecessarily,  and 
with  so  little  provocation,  with  the  In  ' 
tention  of  blasting  for  ever  the  pros* 
pects  of  an  innocent  and  rising  genera 
tion,  by  the  introduction  of  so  uneu' 
durable  a  state  of  society,  really  ex« 
hibits  a  picture  of  more  cool  and  de* 
liberate  selfishness  than  we  had  hopeit 
existed  in  the  world. 

But  I  must  not  permit  the  feehngff' 
of  the  moment  to  overcome  iny  sens^' 
of  propriety,  though  at  the  same  time 
some  latitude  may  be  allowed  to  the 
warmth  of  my  expression,  in  advocate 
ing  the  cause  of  injured  beauty  and 
youth,  against  the  aspersions  of  toa 
aspiring,  and  consequently  disappoint- 
ed and  peevish,  old  age.  Let  mc  aS' 
sure  you,  however,  Mr  Editor,  that 
both  my  sisters  and  myself  could 
easily  adduce  ample  proof  that  the  vile 
and  injurious  proposal  of  your  corres- 
pondent is  not  the  result  of  his  real 
sentiments  regarding  the  present  con- 
stitution of  fashionable  society,  but 
merely  the  effect  produced  by  his  own 
utter  inability,  either  to  enjoy  the  de- 
lights of  the  gay  hall  and  the  crowded 
assembly,  or  to  contribute  to  such  en- 
joyment in  others.  He  is  indeed  the 
last  person  to  talk  of  a  round  table. 
Hod  all  the  knights  so  named  been 
like  him,  King  Arthur  would  have 
been  very  ahghtly  known. 

Believe  me,  sir,  I  would  not  have 
deemed  It  necessary  to  have  troubled 
you  in  the  manner  I  am  now  doing, 
bad  every  inmate  of  our  house  been 
like  myself  and  sisters,  or  even  like 
mamma.  But  you  must  know,  &ir, 
that  my  aunt  Deborah  haa  cone  x» 
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(Dwn^  aqd  proposes  spending  the  win- 
ter witli  us.    Now  as  she,  from  her 
'■"■-■    M^K-'-vjon  with  General  I).,  has 
promise  an  ensigncy  to 

ijjii, :i xi  been  otherwise  very  ser- 

JWtblc  to  the  family,  her  opinion  has 
ttfy  acquired  considerable  weight 
with  the  *'  ancients/'  as  Tom  calls  his 
father  and  mother ;  and  it  uiifortu- 
Dilely  h4ipi>ens,  that  your  Old  Indian's 
logic  has  made  a  convert  of  this  worthy 
'^r  her  "  long  choosing  and 
..  ^' late."     This  probably  arises 

j^Uiure  being  so  many  points  of  re- 
)ce  between  her  situation  and 
for  she  too  waxetli  in  yeors^  and 
his  long  sincoj  for  what  reason  I  can- 
DQt  guess,  forsworn  all  flirtation  and 
utarriasc.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  tnere  is  no  reason  that  we  (I 
mean  myself  and  tisttrs)  should  be 
the  victims  of  her  conversion.  It  is 
tlirough  the  fear  of  sucii  an  event  that 
I  have  ventured  thus  publicly  to  ad- 
dress you ;  and  I  now  call  upon  all 
young  women,  whose  age  is  not  much 
removed  ficova  my  own  (I  am  just 
uTenteen),  to  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
diness to  resist  both  the  theory  and 
pnctice  of  co  ruinous  an  uifringemeut 
of  our  privilt^es.  You  promise  to  iu- 
nert  four  additional  letters  of  this  same 
Old  Indian.  I  sincerely  trust,  for  the 
honour  of  the  sex,  that  some  of  them 
may  meet  with  a  more  signal  and  ef- 
ficient exposure  than  I  can  give  them, 
uid  I  invoke  every  blue  stocking,  of 
whatever  calling  or  denomination,  to 
rise  up  in  defence  of  their  rights  as 
women,  by  using  tliuu:  powers  as  men. 
Now  is  tlie  time  for  them  to  step  for- 
IKard,  or  never. 

iving  thus  imperfectly  expresseil 
regarding  a  few  of  those  ideas 
disturb  and  enrage  me  beyond 
sure,  whenever  I  think  on  the  aim 
object  of  that  calumnious  letter, 
again  read  it  over,  and  llien 
OS  dispassionately  as  possible 
|rew  remarks  on  sonie  parti- 
raphs,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
us  far  OS  I  am  able,  any 
llieipulion  of  future  misery 
^rooy  have  already  been  the 
^ptildc  means  of  exciting  in  the 
IS  of  my  fair  friends. 
le  Old  Indian  informs  us,  in  the 
_  enlace,  that  he  ha.s  been  tour-and- 
'ififrty    ycurs  absent  from   his   native 
itry.  and  thut  he  is  an  idle  man, 
a  -     I  luve  often  heard  my 


all  manner  of  wickedness,  and  that  an 
oldibachelor  was  the  most  useless  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  I  was  never, 
however,  so  strongly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  such  an  lissertion  till  now ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  your  corres- 
pondent should  have  returned  home  at 
all,  if  he  has  nodiing  better  to  do  tlian 
to  ruin  our  prospects  in  life.  In  the 
description  which  he  gives  of  himself, 
he  mentions,  that  he  is  "  a  plain,  well- 
meaning,  common-place  man."  That 
he  is  abundantly  plain,  we  all  know  ; 
for  even  little  Jess  used  to  screaui 
when  she  saw  him  ;  and  be  is  known 
in  one  family  by  the  name  of  the 
"  monster;"  as  to  bis  "  well-meaning," 
I  beUevc  you  will  admit,  from  the  cirv 
cumstanccs  to  which  I  have  olrcadyl 
alluded,  that  his  motives  and  ground 
of  complaint  are  exceedingly  qucstioil 
able;  and  in  regard  to  his  being 
"  common-place  man,"  we  do  not  cx* 
actly  understand  the  term,  though 
all  agree  in  most  earnestly  hoping,  tlia^ 
such  a  "  man"  will  never  be  commolCj 
in  any  place  where  we  visit. 

He  is  next  at  considerable  troubl^tj 
to  explain  exactly  his  own  ideas  coii'^ 
cerning  the  changes  whidi  have  takei 
place  in  this  country  since  the  yea 
1760,  when,  it  seems,  the  island  vfa»\ 
happily  relieved  of  his  presence.     H< 
observes,  "  I  do  not  mean  changes  i| 
dress,     houses,     and    equiiwges — fa 
these,  I  iVankly  acknowledge,  have  i " 
been  altered  greatly  for  the  better  ;- 
neither  do  I  mean  to  insinuate,  tha| 
the  belles  of  the  present  day  are  lea 
beautiful  than  those  whom  I  rcmetn^ 
ber,  although  such  an  opiui&n  is,  |l 
coattss,  not  unfrequently  broached  a|  i 
the  Ediuhurgh  India  Club,  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  men)ber.    f 
allude  to  changes  in  the  arrangcnienti 
of  social  intercourse,  of  which  none,  ( 
think,  have  so  much  reason  to  coni^ 
pLiin  its  the  youJig  ladies,  althoiigh, ' 
[lerhaps,   the  evil  occasioned   to    lhi|l 
youtl)  of  my  own  sex  be  much  mnr^l 
considerable  than  they  are  pleased  l^ ; 
imagine."    I/Ct  me  assure  you,  how^ 
ever,  Air  Editor,  on  the  word  of  ■ 
young  lady,  tlmt  lie  alludes  neither  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these  changcsi 
but  to  the  much  more  distressing  on«4  ^ 
which  have  taken  place  in  his  own  de*  i 
biUtated  conKtitution  ;  and  in  whicU^  1 
in  fact,  originate  all  his  grievances  an4^ 
disappointments.     His  fetir   of  being 
swept  over  the  bannisters,  or  pushe 
U)Up.  ihc  fi;rc^  oi  drivvu  tUroi^U  tUftJ 
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windovr,  or  trodden  under  footi  is  ap* 
pareni,  whenever  the  image  of  a  ball 
or  of  a  rout  enters  his  wind.  He  fin* 
ishes  the  paragraph  by  the  following 
ugadous  remarks:  "  You  must  know, 
in  fact,  that  tlie  prevailing  gyatem  of 
baU$,  and  rouh,  and  evening  parties, 
ia  my  abhorrence ;  and  the  matrons 
who  thinkj  us  I  have  beard,  that  in 
establishing  the  fashion  of  these  enter- 
tainments, they  have  achieved  a  great 
triumph  in  &vour  of  their  own  sex, 
and  more  especially  of  their  own  daugh- 
ters, may  rest  assured,  that  it  would 
have  been  far  wiser  in  them  to  have 
■llowed  the  old  usages,  which  they 
ilislodged,  to  remain  in  itatu  quo.  The 
matron  mind  is  not  yet  ripe  for  con- 
viction on  this  head ;  but  I  doubt  not, 
the  experience  of  other  ten  years  will 
abtmdantly  do  the  business.'  What- 
ever effect  the  experience  of  other  ten 
years  may  have  upon  the  "  matron 
mind,"  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  the 
Lipse  of  such  a  period  will  **  abundant- 
ly do  hit  business." 

He  next  proceeds  to  gratify  himself 
and  your  readers,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
Btill  ftirther  to  strengthen  his  argu- 
ments, by  exhibiting  the  following 
beantifal  picture  of  genteel  life  (which 
would  be  death  to  an;  of  us),  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  otlter  times,  still 
fresh  in  his  recollection.  "  The  young 
gentleman  dressed  himself  for  an  as< 
•embly  as  he  would  have  done  for 
court,  and  gazed  upon  the  elegant 
creatures  who  glided  oelbre  him  witlt 
high  heels,  powdered  locks,  and  eva- 
nescent waists,  with  somewhat  the 
aanie  feelings  of  distant  reverence  and 
admiration,  with  which  a  benighted 
poet  might  be  supposed  to  contemplate 
the  revealed  gambols  of  a  group  of 
fairies  or  mermaids."  Who  can  think 
now-a-days,  without  laughing,  of  such 
grotesque  figures.  I  am  sure,  none  of 
us  ever  enltr  the  library  where  mam- 
ma's grand-aunt's  pictures  are  hang- 
ing, without  blessing  the  stars  whose 
iN^ign  influeuce  prevented  our  appear- 
ance in  the  world  prior  to  the  present 
generation.  Believe  me,  I  have  seen 
Lucy's  eyes  tilled  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude, while  she  indulged  in  such  re- 
flections. But,  besides,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  absurdity  of  the  compari- 
son ?  In  what  manner  could  such  in- 
congruous things  call  up  ideas  in  any 
d^ree  similar,  or  what  points  have 
they  in  common  with  each  other? 
"WltoeTer  heard  tell  of  a  powdered 


tiirjf  or  of  a  young  woman  with  a 
long  tail  like  a  fish's  f  or  of  a  mermaid 
with  high  heeb  ?  Wliat  is  meant  by 
evanescent  waists,  and  what  can  the 
Old  Indian  know  about  such  things  ? 
I  am  sure  that  he,  though  verily  nO 
"  poet,"  is  now  fairly  "  benighted"  in 
the  darkne.'is  of  bis  own  intellect. 

He  proceeds : — "    But  now-a-days 
there  is  a  ball  every  night,  and  such 
illusions,   if  they  do  occiu*,   are  ex- 
tremely short-lived.     By  dint  of  going 
through  a  few  hot  campaigns,  the  most 
awkward  recruit  becomes  a  fearless  ve- 
teran ;  and  the  beau  who  dances  every 
night,  for  three  or  four  seasons  toge- 
ther, learns  to  face  the  moat  deadly  ar- 
tillery of  smiles  and  dimples,  'without 
betraying  any  symptom  of  emotion." 
Now,  Mr  Editor,  be  so  obliging  as  to 
mark   the  contradiction  of  his  own 
principles,  which  ia  here  involved— a 
contradiction  which   should  give  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  faith  of  all  those 
who  believe  that  he  is  actuated  by  any 
other  or  more  noble  feelings  than  those 
created    by   disappointed   vanity    (for 
love  it  cannot  be  called,  as  in  his  case 
the  reign  of  the  little  god  has  long 
since  terminated),  and  a  desire  of  re- 
venge— for  the  very  next  paragraph 
commences  with—'*  But  this  is  not 
all.     In   the   days   when    there   were 
fewer  balls,  there  were  more  tea-par- 
ties, and  there  is  always  more  occasion 
for  llirtation  at  one  tea-table  than  at 
twenty   great  assemblies,    exactly   as 
there  is  more  room  for  tlie  display  of 
individual  heroism  in  a  skinnisb  toaD 
in  a  general  engagement."     Does  he 
not  endeavour  to  establish,  hi  the  (or* 
met  quotation,  that  the  ordeal  of  flirta* 
tion  which  yoimg  men  must  undergo 
in  dancing  every  night,  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons,   tends  to  blunt  their 
feelings,  and  render  them  less  8uscep« 
tible  than   they   might  otherwise   d« 
found?  and  in  the  latter,  does  he  not 
assert  that  there  is  more  room  for  flirt* 
ation  at  one  tea-table  than  at  twenty 
great  assemblies;  and  then  gives  the 
preference  to  the  one,  on  account  of 
its  being  more  imbued  with  the  essence 
of  that  very  thing,  for  the  possession 
of  which  he  had  rejected  and  reviled 
the  other  .''    Is  it  not  self-evident.  Sir, 
that  it  ia  not  our  cause  which  he  is  ad« 
vocating,  but  that  of  his  own  old  gouty 
legs  ?    The  "  individual  heroism,"  as 
be  calls  it,  of  the  tea-table,  and  which 
he  seems  to  prefer  to  the  "  general  en- 
gagement," and  also  I  have  no  doubt 
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'  loy  engagement   (I   trust  I  ahall 
tf  be  engaged  to  such  a  person),  i£, 
,  neitber  more  or  less  thau  the 
_^  of  an  old  woiuanj  or  the  tiru- 
gorrulily  of  some  hvcrless  biiche- 
A  most  desiieable  "  display"  in- 
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When    Kaphael  was   consulted 

I  the  disposal  of  one  of  his  great 

ictures,  his  answer  was,  "  place  it  by 

r/y ,"   and   when   Lucy  was  asked 

nluit  should  be  done  to  the  Old  Indian, 

&be  replied,  "  Itatig  him  any  where." 

He  again  proceeds  as  follows ;  "  The 
tnilh  is,  and  matron  or  moid  may 
doubt  it  if  she  wdl,  that  a  marriage  is 
becoming  every  day  a  greater  rarity  a- 
moog  us.  At  first  sight,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  I  am  ill  en  titled  to  handle 
tiu£  topic,  and  I  may  incur  some  dan- 
gar  of  having  the  old  adage,  about  the 
devil  reproving  sin,  thrown  in  my 
teeth.'  I  should  greatly  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  increase  either  of  marriages 
at  of  any  thing  else,  can  ever  be  much 
promoted  by  the  return  of  such  people 
a  your  cotrespondeut.  But  what 
business  has  he  ever  to  mention  such 
a  word  as  "  teeth  f"  Has  he  so  soon 
forgotten  the  joke  about  the  "  hippopo- 
lamua,  or  river  horse,"  and  "  Mr  Scott 
the  dentist?"  Did  he  never  hear  of  the 
tlephant,  "  the  armed  rhinoceros,  or 
tiie  Uyrcan  tiger  P  In  short,  can  he 
aver,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
that  he  has  one  stedtast  proper  human 
tooth  in  either  of  his  two  jaws?  I  leave 
It  to  himself  to  declare  it. 

"  But,"  he  continues,    "  my  fair 
rettden  must  remember,  that  Old  In- 
dians have  better  excuses  than  most 
other  old  bachelors.     lu  their  youth 
they  have  scarcely  any  opportunity  of 
ftUing  in  love,  and  in  their  old  age 
they  have  other  things  to  tliink  of." 
To  this  we  answer,  that  their  want  of 
opportunity  in    youth   is   their  own 
&uit.     Is  it  not  then-  love  of  "  lucre 
file"  which  prompts  them  to  sacrifice 
all  affection,  and  push  their  fortunes 
beyond  seas,  to  the  manifest  detriment 
of  the  population  of  the  mother  coun- 
try ?     la  regard  to  his  lost  proposi- 
tion, I  deny  the  fiict.    Whether  they 
have  oilier  things  to  think   of  than 
love,    I  know  not,  and  care  not  to 
know ;  but  of  thi;^  I  am  certain,  that 
it  is  the  very  first  object  of  their  am- 
bition, on  their  return  home,  to  pro- 
cuic  young  and  handsome  wives,  whose 
pttcu  of  mind  they  do  not  bcfiitatc  to 


sacrifice  to  the  indulgence  of  their  itillr 
vanity — for  it  is  vanity  alone  which 
prompts  them  to  the   commission  of 
such  a  deed.     If  this  be  denied,  let 
me  ask  what  other  motive  was  it  which 
induced  a  certain  old  gentleman,  not 
long  since,  to  purchase  a  new  carriage 
from  Crichton,  and  which  rolled  about 
the  streets  for  a  whole  winter  with  the 
"  poor  lad,"  as  aunt  Deborah  called 
him,  (Heaven  preserve  me  from  audi 
a  lad)  shivering  by  himself  in  a  cor^ 
ner,   till  it   was  proverbially  known 
under  the  name  of^  the  "  Girl-trap '(" 
But  I  have  neither  time  or  patience 
to  follow  your  correspondent  through: 
every  maze  of  error  in  wliich  he  j»' 
bewildered.    Nor  in  truth  do  either 
myself  or  my  sister  altogether  com- 
prehend the  manner  in  which  he  en«' 
deavours  to  illustrate  certain  "  modes, 
signs,  shows,  and  forms"  of  courtship,('j 
by  what  he  emphatically  denominate*  ' 
"  a  snuffijig,  and  wurrying,  and  vog*.l 
ging-  tij  the  tail." 

Besides,  momma  promised  to  takel 
me  to  a  literary  party  to-day,  in  Mr^ ' 
MiUar's  back  shop;  and  I  expect  her^l 
return  from  the  Persian  Theorems  iaf  I 
half  an  hour,  so  that  I  shall  have  justi:-] 
lime  to  put  on  my  spencer  and  bon- 
net, and  to  run  up  stairs  to  look  at 
myself  for  a  moment  in  the  large  glas 
which  is  kept  in  Tom's  room.    We 
have  also  to  call  at  Mrs  A.'s,  to 
leave  to  take  Mr  C,  and  young  T., 
and  perhaps  Captain  M.,  with  us 
her  rout  on  Monday,  for  it's  so  awlcJ 
ward  entering  a  crowded  room  en- 
tirely by  one's  self,  I  mean  merely  with 
tour  sisters  and  one  broUier — and  then 
people  are  sure  immediately  to  find 
out  that  he  is  only  your  brother. 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  very  first 
opportunity  which  occurs  of  address- 
ing you  again  on  the  same  or  a  similar 
subject ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you 
will  excuse  tlie  hurry  I  have  been  in, 
and  insert  this  in  the  very  next  Num- 
ber of  your  Magazine,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, (1  mean  the  imperfections 
of  this  communication.)  Mr  Editor, 
thine,  Ai-riNA. 

January  18P8. 


p.  S.  Should  aunt  Deborah  find 
out  that  I  have  written  tins,  and 
should  she  coll  at  Mr  Blackwood's  to 
see  the  manuscript,  do  say  that  you 
have  long  since  consigned  it  to  the 
fiamcs.    "  One  word    respecting  a- 
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nonymous  contributions."  I  do  not 
doubt  that  your  ruk  concerning  these, 
however  general,  was  never  intended 
to  include  tlie  ladies,  on  whicli  account 
I  Live  only  subscribed  my  Clmstiau 
Darae> 
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Florence,  Dec.  \,  1817. 

MR  ET>ITOR| 

A  FEW  cursory  observations   on   the 
scenery  and  manners  of  some  of  the 
aaust  celebrated  districts  of  Italy,  will 
not,  it  is  hoped,   prove  altogether  un- 
acceptable to  your  readers.     The  fea- 
tures of  tliat  country  have  an  interest 
which  belongs  to  liaidly  any  other  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  innumerable  associa- 
tions with  which   it  is   blended,    in 
every  cultivated  mind,  add  immeasui- 
I  ably  to  the  delight  which  it  awakens. 
[  Most  of  its  scenery  has  indeed  been 
1 4gain  and  again  described ;    and,   in 
Iparticular,  in  Eustace's  beautiful  Tour, 
Ithe  principal  cities    and   monuments 
[irbich  it  presents  are  rendered  almost 
familiar  to  the  reader,  through  his 
[doquent  descriptions,  as  if  the  origin. 
Tals  were  themselves  before  their  eyes. 
iBut  it   is  principally  the   antiquities 
land  monuments  of  art  in  Italy  which 
attracted  his  attention  j  and  it  ^  im- 
possible to  conceal,    that  he  has  fre- 
quently dwelt  less  on  the  characteristic 
feature  of  its   natural   scenery  than 
their    real    beauty    deserved.      Many 
persons,  after  remling  his  enthusiastic 
description,,  will  be  dir^ippoiuted  with 
the  general    appearance   of   Rome  or 
Florence ;  but  there  is  none  who  vi- 
sits the  passes  of  the  Siujplon,  or  the 
lake  of  Como,  or  tlie  bay  of  Naples, 
who  will  not  regret  that  he  has  not 
turned  the  powers  of  his  mind  more 
to  the  delineation  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  natural  scenery. 

Among  the  parts  of  Italy  which  are 
the  most  cursorily  passed  over  in  his 
work,  the  Italian  hikes  arc  particularly 
remarkable.  He  has  devoted  only  a 
few  pages  to  them,  and  his  visit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  the  most  hurried 
uescription.  Nevertheless  they  are, 
in  point  of  natural  beauty,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  combination 
which  exists  in  Europe  ;  and  as  they 
are  generally  one  of  the  first  objects 
whicli  attract  a  traveller  u]>on  his 
entry  into  Italy,   a  mortr  luiuulc  ac- 
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count  of  them  may  be  not  improperly 
given. 

The  scenery  of  Swiixerland  is  of  • 
dark  and  gloomy  description.     In  the 
higher  Alps,    which  lie  between  the 
canton  of  Berne  and   the   plains   of 
Lorabardy,  the  great  elevation  of  the 
mountains,  the  vicinity  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  tempests  which  frequently 
occur,  and  tlie  devastations  of  the  avS' 
lanches,   have  imprinted  a  stern  and 
dismal  aspect  on  the  scenrry.     As  the 
traveller  ascends  any  of  those  path?* 
whicli  lead  from  the  canton  of  fieme 
over  the  ridge  of  the  central  Alps  to 
the  Italian  bailiwicks,    he   gradually 
approaches  the  region  of  eternal  deso- 
lation.    The  beech  and  the  oak  suc- 
cessively give  place  to  the  larch  and 
the  fir,  and  these  in  their  turn  disap- 
pear, or  exhibit  only  the  stunted  forms 
and  blasted  summits  which  aT«  pro- 
duced by  the  rigour  and  severity  of 
the  climate.     Towards  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  even  these  marks  of  vegeta-* 
tion  disappear,   and  huge   blocks   of 
granite,    intersperseil  with   snow,    or 
surrounding  black  and  dismal   lakes, 
form  the  only  features  of  the  scenery. 
To  the  eye  which  has  been  habitu- 
ated for  a.  few  days  only  to  these  stern 
and  gloomy  objects,  there  is  no  scene 
so  delightful  as  that  which  is  exhibit- 
ed by  the  vallies  and  the  lakes  which 
he  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  riches  of  nature,  and  the  delights 
of  a  southern  climate,  are  there  poured 
forth  with  a  protusion  which  is  hardly 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,     The  vallies  are  narrow  and 
precipitous,  bounded  on  cither  side  by 
the  most  stupendous  cliffs,  and  wind- 
ing in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  exhibit,  in 
the  most  striking  point  of  view,  the 
unrivalled  glories  of  the  scene.     But 
though  the  vallies  ore  narrower,  and  the 
rocks  ore  higher  on  the  southern  than 
the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  yet  the 
character  of  the  scene  is  widely  differ- 
ent  in    tliese   two   situations.      Tho 
larch  and  the  fir  form  the  prevailing 
wood  in  tlie  higher  vaUies  to  the  nortlj 
of  the  St  Gothard  j  but  the  birch,  tho 
chesnut,  and  the  oak,  clothe  the  sun- 
ny cliffs  which  look  to  the  Italian  sun. 
Every  crevice,    and    every  projecting 
point  on  which  vegetation  can  grow, 
is  covered  with  brushwood  ;  and,  in- 
stead  of  the  gray  masses  of  granite 
which  appear   on    the  northern  aide, 
the  cliffs  of  the  southern  viUlies  setin 
to  have  cuught   the  warm   glow  oud 
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Jed  tints  of  the  Italian  cky.     Kor 

(the    change   less  apparent  in   the 

iltiiral  productions  of  the    soil. 

the  fool  of  the  stupendous  clifft, 

licli   bx)und   the  narrow  vallies  by 

ich   tlic  tnountflins  lire  intersected. 

Tin  ■    fh  •  "live,  and   the  maize, 

1  lys  of  a  vertical  sun, 

.1  .liesnut  and  the  vrai- 

le  the  sloping  banks  by  which 

parts  of  the  vaUies  are  sur- 

While  einkiug  under  the 

It  of  a  Eummer  sun,  which  acquires 

liudag  powers  in  these  narrow  val- 

the  traveller  looks  back  with  dc- 

it  to  the  snowy  peaks  from  which 

f  bad  so  lately  descended,  whose  gla- 

rs  are  softened  by  the  distance  at 

hich  they  are  seen,  and  seem  to  par- 

in  the  warm  glow  by  which  the 

aoephere  is  illuminated- 

lurre  is  another  feature  by  which 

irallies  are  distinguished,  which 

not  occur  in  the  Swiss  territories. 

ritzerland  is  a  country  of  peasants : 

traces  of  feudal  power  have  been 

obliterated  in  its  tVce  and  happy 

left.     But  on  the  Italian  side  of  tne 

8,  the  remnants  of  baronial  power 

still  to  be  Bccn.     Jlagnificcnt  cas- 

of  vast  dimensions,  and  placed  on 

tnost  prominent  situations,  remind 

traveller  that  he  is  approaching 

^region  of  feutlal  intlnence  ;  while 

iching  look  and  abject  manner 

eosantry,  tells  but  too  plainly 

ly  which  thesu  feudal  proprie- 

luve  exerciseil  over  their  vassals. 

whatever  may  be  the  influence  of 

itic  power  upon  the  habits  or 

odition  of  the  people,   the  remains 

I  (ormer  magnificence  which  it  has 

Id  .■iiii:i/itif'ly  to  the  beauty  and 

li:  rry.     The  huge 

s  of  these  Goth- 

'cAstles,  placed  on  what  seem  inac- 

Ic-  cliSs,  and  frowning  over  the 

which  have  grown  up  beneath 

et,  give  an  air  of  antiquity  and 

iity  to  the  scene,  which  nothing 

is  capable  of  producing ;  for  the 

rloi  of  Nature,  long  as  they  have 

tae  Mill  covered  with  tlie  ver- 

i.il  youth.     It  is  in  the 

Jone  thut  the  symp- 

ui  "f  decay  appear. 

takes  partake,  in  some 

f  the  general  features  which 

■to  been  mentioned  os  belonging  to 

vallies  on  the  southern  side  of  the 

Jp8  ;  but  they  are  distinguished  also 

tnnces  which  are  pe- 
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culiftr  to  theragelves.  Their  banks  are 
almost  every  where  forme<l  of  steep 
mountains,  which  sink  at  once  into 
the  lake  without  aiiy  meadows  or  level 
ground  on  the  water-side.  These 
mountains  are  generally  of  great 
height,  and  of  the  most  rugged  forms ; 
but  they  are  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  luxuriant  woods,  except  in  those 
places  where  the  steepness  of  the  pre- 
cipices precludes  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. The  continued  appearance  of 
front  and  precipice  which  they  exhi- 
bit, would  lead  to  the  behef  that  tlie 
banks  of  the  lake  are  uninhabited, 
were  it  not  for  the  multitude  of  vil- 
lages with  which  they  are  every  where 
interspersed.  Tliese  villages  are  so 
numerous  and  extensive,  that  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  population 
any  where  in  Europe  is  denser  than 
on  the  shores  of  the  Italian  lakes.  No 
spectacle  in  nature  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  aspect  of  these  villages, 
all  built  of  stone,  and  white-washed 
in  the  neatest  manner,  >vith  a  simple 
spire  rising  in  the  centre  of  each,  to 
mark  the  number  and  devotion  of  the 
inhabitants,  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
forests,  ami  rising  one  above  onother 
to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains. 
Frequently  the  village  is  concealed 
by  the  interventions  of  some  rising 
ground,  or  the  height  of  the  adjoining 
woods ;  but  the  church  is  always  visi- 
ble, and  conveys  the  liveliest  idea  of 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  churches  are  uniformly 
white,  and  their  spires  are  of  the  sim- 
plest form  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey, to  those  who  have  not  seen  them, 
an  idea  of  the  exquisite  addition  which 
they  form  to  the  beauty  of  the  scen- 
ery. 

On  a  nearer  approach,  the  ^tuation 
of  these  villages,  so  proftisely  scattered 
over  the  mountains  which  surround 
the  Italian  lakes,  is  often  interesting  in 
the  iextreme.  Placed  on  the  summit 
of  projecting  rocks,  or  sheltered  in  the 
defile  of  secluded  vallies,  they  exhibit 
every  variety  of  situation  thai  can  be 
imagined  ;  but  wherever  situated,  they 
add  to  the  interest,  or  enhance  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  the  scene.  The  woods 
by  which  they  arc  surrounded,  and 
which,  from  a  distance,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  forest,  are  in 
reality  formed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  walnuts  and  sweet  ehesnuls,  whiclt 
grow  on  tlie  gardens  that  belong  to  tha 
peasantry,  and  conceal  beneath  their 
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shade,  vineyftrda,  corn  fields,  and  orch- 
anls.  Each  cottager  has  his  little  do- 
main, which  is  cultivated  by  his  own 
family  ;  a  single  chesnat,  and  a  few 
mulberry  trees,  with  a  small  vineyard, 
constitutes  otien  the  whole  of  their 
humble  property.  On  this  little  spot, 
however,  they  find  wherewithal  both 
to  satisfy  their  wants  and  to  occupy 
their  industry  ;  the  children  take  care 
of  the  luulbeiries  and  the  silk  worms, 
which  are  here  produced  in  great  a- 
bundance ;  the  nusband  dresses  the 
vineyard,  or  works  in  the  garden,  as 
the  season  may  require.  On  an  in- 
credibly small  piece  of  ground,  a  nu- 
merous family  live,  in  what  appears 
to  tliem,  ease  and  affluence ;  and  if 
they  can  maintain  themselves  during 
the  year,  and  pay  their  rent  at  its  ter- 
mination, their  desires  never  go  beyond 
the  space  of  their  own  employment. 

In  this  drople  and  UDambitious  style 
of  life,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what 
tlie  general  character  of  the  peasantry 
must  be.  Generally  speaking,  they  arc 
a  simple,  kind-hearted,  honest  people, 
grateful  to  the  last  degree  for  the  small- 
est share  o{  kindness,  and  always  will- 
ing to  share  with  a  stranger  the  pro- 
duce of  their  little  domains.  The 
crimes  of  murder  and  robbery  are  al- 
most unknown,  at  least  among  the 
peasantry  themselves,  although,  on  the 
great  roads  in  their  vicinity,  bandit- 
ties  are  sometimes  to  be  found.  But 
if  a  stranger  lives  in  the  country,  and 
reposes  confidence  in  the  people,  he 
will  find  himself  as  secure,  and  more 
respected  than  in  most  other  ports  of 
the  world. 

There  is  one  delightful  circumstance 
which  occurs  in  spring  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  lakes,  to  which  a  northern  tra- 
veller is  but  little  accustomed.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
woods  are  fille<l  with  nightingales,  and 
thousands  of  these  little  choristers 
pour  forth  their  strains  every  night, 
with  a  richness  and  melody  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conception. 
In  England  we  are  accustomed  ^e> 
quently  to  hear  the  nightingale,  and 
Iiis  song  has  been  celebrated  in  poetry 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history. 
But  it  is  generally  a  single  song  to 
which  we  bsten,  or  at  most  a  few  only, 
which  unite  to  enliven  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  But  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Como,  thousands  of  nightin- 
gales are  to  be  found  in  every  woo<l ; 
rat  io  eve 


forth  their  melody  on  the  roof  of  ever 
cottage.  Wherever  you  walk  durii^ 
the  delightfiil  nights  of  April  or  Ma] 
you  hear  the  unceasing  strains  of  thei 
imseen  warblers,  swelling  on  the  even 
ing  gales,  or  dying  away,  as  you  reced 
fivm  the  woods  or  thickets  where  the 
dwelL  The  soft  cadence  and  melodi 
ous  swelling  of  this  heavenly  choi 
resembles  more  the  enchanting  sound 
of  the  Eolian  harp,  than  any  thiq 
produced  by  mortal  organs.  To  thoi 
who  have  seen  the  lake  of  Como,  wit 
such  accompaniments,  during  the  ae 
renity  of  a  summer  evening,  and  wit 
the  surrounding  headlands  and  mouq 
tains  reflected  on  its  pladd  waten 
there  are  few  sct^es  in  nature,  aa 
few  moments  in  life,  which  cam  h 
the  source  of  such  delightful  recollec 
tion. 

The  forms  of  the  mountains  whie 
surround  the  ItaUan  lakes  are  som^ 
what  similar  to  those  that  are  to  b 
met  with  in  the  Highlands  of  Scol 
land,  or  at  the  Lake  of  Killarney ;  bl 
the  great  superiority  which  they  poi 
sess  over  any  thing  in  this  countr] 
consists  in  the  guy  and  tmiling  aapt 
which  nature  there  exhibits.  The  dh 
only  of  the  Highland  hills  is  clotlM 
with  wood ;  huge  and  shapeless  swel 
of  heath  form  the  upper  parts  of  t]| 
mountains;  and  the  summits  partal 
of  the  gloomy  character  which  til 
tint  of  brown  or  purple  throws  ovi 
tlic  scene.  But  the  mountains  whic 
surround  the  Italian  lakes  are  clothe 
to  the  summit  with  Ufe  and  animatioi 
The  woods  ascend  to  the  highest  peak 
and  clothe  the  most  savage  clifl^  in 
robe  of  verdure ;  white  and  sunny  vl 
lages  rise  one  above  another,  in  endla 
succession,  to  the  upper  parts  of  tb 
mountains;  and  innumerable churchei 
on  every  projecting  point,  mark  til 
sway  of  religion,  even  in  the  most  n 
mote  and  inaccessible  situations.  Tfa 
English  lakes  are  often  cold  and  cbea 
less,  from  the  reflection  of  a  dark  4 
lowering  sky  ;  but  the  Italian  lakes  ai 
perfectly  blue,  and  partake  of  the  brU 
liant  colours  with  which  the  firmomen 
is  filled.  In  the  morning  in  particn 
lar,  when  the  level  sun  glitters  on  tb 
innumerable  white  villages  which  sui 
round  the  Logo  Maggiore,  the  refleO 
tion  of  the  cottages,  aiul  steeples, 
woods,  in  the  blue  and  glassy  surfa< 
of  the  lake,  seems  to  r^ize  the  di 
scription  of  the  poet,  even  with  fitii 
otoecti  tbiui  ha  wm  dctcribiD] 


''  The  weather  tinted  roclt  or  tower. 
Each  ilrouping  tree,  each  tury  flower  ; 
So  pure,  80  fiur,  tlie  mirror  gave, 
Am  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave. 
Secure  froin  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world,  dmn  earthly  world  more  far." 


The  Lajrv  Maggiore  is  the  most  t!e- 
iebrated  of  these  lakes,  because  it  lies 
poet  in  the  way  of  ordinary  travellers ; 

nt  if)  variety  of  forms^  and  in  the 
adeur  of  the  surrounding  objects, 
.  is  decidL-dly  inferior  to  the  Laco 
Lugano,  which  is,  perhaps,  upon  the 
vhole^  the  most  beautifiil  lake  in  Eu- 
rope. The  mountains  which  surround 
this  lake  are  not  only  very  lofty,  fh>m 
4000  to  5O00  feel  high,  but  broken  in- 
to a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  and  split 
with  chasms  of  the  most  terrific  de- 
teription.  On  one  of  tlie  loftiest  of 
these  pinnacles,  immediately  above  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  is  placed  the  castle 

>  of  St  Salvador ;  and  the  precipice,  from 
its  turrets  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
i(  certainly  not  less  than  2000  feet. 
Nevertheless  this  stupendous  cliff'  is 

'cbthed,   in   every  crevice  where   the 

» birth  can  fix  its  root,  with  luxuriant 

Hoods;   and  so  completely  docs  this 

>  »ft  covering  change  the  character  of 
I  the  scene,  that  even  this  dreadful  pre- 

X"    ;e  is  rather  a  beautiful  than  a  tcr- 
object.     The  great  characteristic 
'  lod  principle  beauty  of  the  Lago  Lu- 
rgaoo  arises  Irom  its  infinite  variety, 
I  oooaioned  by  the  numbers  of  motui- 
tains  which  project  into  its  centre,  and 
by  presenting  an   infinite  variety  of 
headlands,    promontories,    and  bays, 
give  it  rather  tlie  apj)caiance  of  a  great 
nimibeT  of  small  lakes  connected  to- 
gether, than  of  one  extensive  sheet  of 
water.    Nor  can  ima^nation  itself  ooJi- 
ccive  any  thing  equal  to  the  endless 
variety  of  scenery,  which  is  presented 
by  following  the  deeply  indented  shores 
of  this  lake,  or  the  varied  effect  of 
the  uumbcrless  villages  and  churches 
which    present  themselves  at   every 
torn,  to  relieve  and  animate  the  scene. 
Foreigners,  from  every  jMirt  of  Eu- 
rope, are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
Hnromean  Jslunds  witli  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  raises  the  expectation 
to  too  Liglx  a  pitch,  and  of  course  is 
,  to  proiluce  disappointment.    They 
[laid  out  in  the  Italian  style  of  gar- 
rjwith  stiff  alleys,  marble  foun- 
tui's,  terraces,  and  other  works 
lut  this  style,  however  curi- 
or  meritorious  in  itself,  and  as  a 
spedmen  uf  the  skill  or  dexterity  of 
Vol.  II. 
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the  gardener,  is  universally  allowed  to  J 
be  ill  adaptt^l  to  the  scenery  of  reall 
nature,  and  is  more  particularly  out  of  J 
place  in  the  Italian  lakes,  where  the^ 
vast  and  broken  ridge  of  the  Alps  fbrmi 
the  magnificent  distance,  and  gives  the) 
prevailing  character  to  the  scene. 

The  J  sola  Madre  is  the  most  pie 
ing  of  these  celebrated  islands,  bdni 
covered  with  wood  in  the  interior,  ana 
adorned  round  the  shores  with  a  pro->J 
frision  of  the  most  beautiful  flowennf 
shrubs.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
more  splendid  prospect  than  the  vieW|^ 
from  this  island,  looking  towards  thsp 
ridge  of  the  Simplon.  Numerous  white 
villages,  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
shore,    enhven   the    green  luxuriant 
woods  wluch  descend  to  the  lalce ;  and 
in  the  farther  distance,  the  broken  and 
serrated  ridge  of  the  Alps,  clustfring 
round  the  snowy  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa,, 
combines  the  grandeur  of  Alpine  witly 
the  softness  of  Italian  scenery.     Thei 
buildings,  which   are  so  beautifully 
disposed  along  tha  shore,  partake  of 
the  elegance  of  the  scene ;  they  are 
distinguished,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  taste  which  seems  to  be  the  native 
growth  of  the  soil  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
lake  itself  resembles  a  vast  mirror,  in 
which  the  splendid  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  reflected,  with  more  even 
than  its  original  beauty. 

The  lake  of  Como,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Phny  ; 
and  a  villa  on  its  shore  bears  the  name 
of  the  Villa  Pliniana  ;  but  whether  it 
is  built  on  the  scite  of  the  Roman  phi- 
losopher's dwelling,  has  not  been  ascer- 
taint^d.  The  inunediate  vicinity,  how- 
ever, of  the  intermiltiug  spring,  which 
he  bus  BO  well  described,  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  ancient  villa  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  modern  one 
which  bears  its  name.  Eustace  has 
dwelt,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  on 
the  interest  which  this  circumstance 
gives  to  lliis  beautiful  lake. 

Towards  its  upper  end,  the  lake 
of  Como  assumes  a  different  aspect 
from  that  by  which  it  is  distinguish^ 
ed  at  its  lower  extremity.  The  hills 
in  the  vicinity  of  Como,  and  as  far 
to  the  north  as  Rlenagio,  are  soft 
in  their  forms,  and  being  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  vineyards  and 
woods,  they  present  rather  a  beautiful 
than  a  sublime  spectacle.  But  towards 
the  upper  end  the  scene  assumes  a 
more  savage  character.  The  chesnut 
woods  and  orange  groves  uo  longer  an* 
•IB 
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Si4  Scenitiff  of  tht  North  of //a^^. 

pear;  the  oak  a,ii(\  ihc  fir  cover  the 


!  IX'ld  and  jwecipitous  bunks  which  han" 
'  Crt'er  the  luke  ;  and   i'  ks 

[of  the  Bemliardin   ;i  u- 

I  gen  rise  in  ploon  it- 

extremity  of  tli<  i- 

ing   Chiavtniia,     liJU     ma.iii     ^.^jl.lli-^■    Ijf 

'  Water  dwindles  into  a  harrow  streaiti  j 
the  biinka  on  either  Bide  approach  so 
near,  as  to  give  the  scetiwy  thca^penf- 
«nce  of  a  mountain  valley;  and  thft 
AIpB   which   close  it  in   arc   clothed 

I  ifrith  forests  of  fir,  or  present  vaat  nnd 
savage  precipices  of  rock.     From  this 

£jint  there  is  iln  easy  piissfi*e  over  the 
ernhardin  to  the  Rhdnrhal,  and  the 
iiuert'&tinp  country  of  the  Grisona ; 
t<nid  the  Vitl  de  Misox,  through  which 
the  road  leads,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
I  tifiil  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Aljis, 
laad  particularly  remarkable  fbr  the 
tmagnificent  castles  with  which  its  pro- 
(jccting  points  are  adorned. 

The  tour  which  is  usufllly  follotved 
[^  the  Italian  lakes,  is  to  visit  first  the 
^ago  Ulaggiore,  and  then  drive  to  Co- 
[iho,  and  a«eend  to  the  Villa  PUniana, 
tor  to  Menugiu,  and  return  to  Coino  or 
[Lecco.    By  following  this  course,  how- 
k^vcr,  the  Ln<ro  Lugatio  is  wholly  omit- 
lied,  which  Ik  perhaps  the  raost  pictur- 
r*srjue  of  all  the  three.      The  better 
[*lan  is  to  ascend  from  Bavino,  on  the 
^itn^ii  Mtiggitnv,  to  the  upper  end  of 
lint  lake  ;  and  after  exploring  its  va- 
jPied  beauties,  land  at  Lnvino,  and  cross 
lojn  thence  to  I'onie  Tma,  and  there 
tinibark  for  Lugnnn,  from  whence  you 
reach  I'orlczza  by  water,  through  the 
rmost  magnificent  part  of  the  Lago  Lu- 
gano ;  from  thence  cross  to  Meiuiglo, 
On  the  lake  of  Como,  wlicncc,  as  from 
a  ci-utral  point,   the  travdltT  niny  as- 
cend to  ChiavL-nna,  or  descend  to  Lcc- 
Co  or  Como,  as  liis  time  or  inclination 
lay  prescril>e. 

It  is  one  raost  inWrestinir  charactcr- 
stic  of  the  people  who  dwell  on  these 
Hrautiful  lukts,  that  they  seem  to  be 
Jtonpresscd  with  a  genuine  and  unaf- 
llecteil   piety.      The  vast  number  of 
ehurchfs  placed  in  every  village,  and 
browning  every  eminence,  is  a  proof 
of  how  much  has  been  done  for  the 
service  of  rohgion.     But  it  is  a  more 
interesting  spectacle  to  behold  the  de- 
votion with  whicli  the  ordinanct^s  of 
eligion  are  observed  in  all  these  places 
M*  worship.  Numerous  as  the  churches 
arc,  they  seem  to  be  hardly  able  to 
c<nitain   the   numbers   who    fre<]uent 
them  ;  nud  it  is  no  unusual  spcctack 


to  behold  crowds  of  bor"  Vnee' 

ing  on  the  turf  in  tht  rd 

Sunday  forenoon,  who  cou  Id  not  fini 
room    in   the  church  itself.      Tlieri 
is  iiometbing  singularly    pleasing    h 
such  manifestation  of  simple  devotio 
Whatever   may    be   the   divi - 
}»ints  of  faith,  which  separ  ■. 

tians  from  each  otlier,   the  ji,|-^,..\.,.o4 
of  siucer(^  pietyj  more  especially  in  ihl 
poorer  classes,  is  an  object  of  interesi 
and  fitted   to  produce  respect.      Wl 
are  too  apt  to  imagine  in  England,  tha 
real  devotion  is  Httle  felt  in  Catholii 
states  ;  but  whoever  has  travelled  it 
the  Alps,   or   dwelt    on    the    Italiai 
Lakes,  most   be   convinced  that  th« 
behcf  is   without   foundation.     TThd 
poor  people  who  attend  these  churcheaj 
are  in  general  neatly,   and  even  cle4 
gantly,   dressed ;    and   the   Scrip  tur* 
pieces  which  are  placed  above  the  al« 
tar,   rude   as   they  may  be,  are  di*i 
tinguished  by  a  beauty  of  expression, 
and  a  grace  of  design,  which  proves  injj 
the  most  striking  way  how  universale 
ly  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  diffused 
tiiroughont    the   peasantry   of   Italy; 
While  gliding  along  the  placid  surfacrf 
of  these  lakes,  tlie   traveller  behold^ 
with  delight  the  crowds  of  well-ilressJ' 
ed    i)eople    who    descend    from    the 
churches  that  are  placed   along  then? 
shores  ;    and    it  is  sometimes  a  most' 
hitereKting   incident,   amidst    the  asJ 
serabki^e    of   forests    and    precipice* 
which  the  scenery  presents,  to  see  the 
white  dresses  of  the  peasantry  wind* 
ing  down    the   almost   perpendicular 
face  of  the  mountains,  or   emerging 
from  the  luxuriant  forests  with  whicli 
their  sides  are  clothed. 

The  vlimate  in    these  lakes  is  do' 
lightful.     The  vicinity  of  the  inoiin^^ 
tain    indeed    attracts  frequent   rains,' 
which  has  rendered  Como  proverbial 
in  Lombardy  for  tlie   wetness  of  iti' 
climate  j  but  when  the  shower  is  over, 
the  sky  reitssnunes  its  delicious  blue, 
and  the   sun    shines    with  renovated  . 
splendour  on  the  green    woods   and 
orange  ctovcs  which  adorn  the  moun 
tain  sides.      Perhaps  the  remarkable 
and  beautiful  greenness  of  tlie  fohage, 
which  eliaracterises  the  scenery  of  all 
these  lakes,  is  owing  to  the  frequent'' 
showers  vdiieh  the  rieight  of  the  sur-  ^ 
rounding  mountains  occasions  ;  and  \f 
so,  we  owe  to  them  one  of  the  most  ' 
singular  and  characteristic  beauties  by 
which  they  arc  diblinguished.     I  am, 
m,  &ic,  C.  M-. 


1)MC«11"T10N   or  THE  NEW  MJNEJIAL, 
CALLBD  rABGA3tT£. 

Althodch  this  new  antl  iuterestiiiR 
mineral  has  been  discovered  some  time 
igot,  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has 
been  no  account  of  it  publi«hetl  in 
this  country.     The  specimene  we  have 
seen  were  sent  to  Thooms  Allan,  Esq. 
by  SlrTuUin  of  Abo,  last  summer;  but 
it  is  only  within  these  few  days  that 
ical  description  of  it  ar- 
hich  we  have  extracted 
iutc'd  the  most  prominent  and 
ig  facts.      This  memoir,  enti- 
iA<i  i  iHtamenMiiieraloffico-Oiefnii'ym 
dt  Pargasiti;  is  written  by  M.M.  P. 
A.  Bonstlorff'and  C.  F-  Lin'devall,  and 
was  published  at  Abo  in  Finland,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  18l<j. 

The  new  mineral  was  found  at  tlje 
Tilktre  of  Ersby,  in  tlie  insuLir  parish 
of  Pargas,  near  Abo.  It  occurs  ia 
calcarcoofi  spar,  and  is  often  accoiiipa- 
nieJ  with  mica,  crystallized  in  hex- 
angtdar  pri^tus. 

1  ■  tierally  green,   but 

iffcu  I  green,  leek  green, 

or  iMi}i  ^ri^iiii. 

WUeo  the  crystals  are  found  in  a 
loUtary  state,  they  have  the  form  of  an 
octahedron,  with  a  rhomhoidal  base, 
tli£  angles  of  tJie  rhomboiilal  base  be- 
ing lit)'  and  70\  It  is  said,  howevej-, 
to  occur 
without 


also  in   icfrnli/r  ochhrJr'inji, 

any   truncations,    and    also 

"■  !i<niK  on  the  apex,  and  on 

if  tlie  acute  angles.     It 

1^.  as,  but  rarely,  under  the 

form  of  the  (kimdre  Scffminipirmf  of 

jy.     in  the  truncated  varieties  of 

^fegukr  octohedron,the  truncating 

bea  are  sometimes  as  large  as  the 

ItTal  plaue,  so  as  to  make  the  crystal 

tvserahle  a  six-sided  prism, 

Wc  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  ingenious  authors  of  tlie  memoir 
.  are  mistaken  in  consi<lcring  some  of 
the  octohedral  foruis  which  they  have 
mentioned  as  the  }>erjcct  or  ngular 
vctahedron  ;  for  it  appears  fronj  the  ex- 
]j<:tiraents  of  Pr  Brewster,  who  has 
examined  tlie  optical  structure  of  par- 
^asite,  that  it  has  the  property  of 
double  refraction,  and  of  producing 
^le  systeniB  of  coloured  rings,  by  po- 
Urised  light,  properties  which  are  ne- 
Tcr  found  iu  crystals  whose  primitive 
form  is  the  cube,  llie  regular  octo- 
tt^dron,  or   the   rhomboidal   dedecu.-* 


Ttytion  of  a  new  Jffineraf^  SiB 

Th*i  sine  of  the  crystals  is  very- 
various.  In  some,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Eummit  of  the  two  pyra- 
mids is  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter, 
w^hile  otlu^s  ar«  so  smi«11,  thut  ihey 
are  sairc^y  vifiibh^  wUh  ihp  naked 
eye. 

The  fracture  qf  pargasite  is  efluable, 
lameUar,  apd  it  hn^  three  cleavages, 
one  of  which  is  transverse  to  the  base, 
wl)Ue  the  remaining  two,  intersettiijg 
each  other  at  angles  of  oS",  are  parallel 
to  the  narrower  lateral  planes.  The  tli- 
rection  of  these  cleavages  may  be  djj)- 
tinctly  seen,  by  boldiu];  some  of  tUe 
smaller  crystals  op|)osile  to  the  light. 
These  lines  may  however  be  the  cilges 
of  oppositely  crystallized  veins,  and  not 
the  indic;^tion  of  real  cleavages. 

Some  of  the  smaller  crystals  are 
wholly  transparent,  but  the  larger  ones 
are  translucent  only  at  the  edges, 
though  they  may  be  reduced  to  trans- 
pareni  lamina?. 

Pargasite  is  harder  than  fiuor  spar, 
but  less  hard  than  quartz.  It  scratch- 
es £;l3S«,  but  yields  to  the  Hie,  snd  (Joe3 
not  give  sparks  witli  steel. 

it  has  an  argillaceous  odour,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  aluminc  as  one 
of  its  ingredients. 

It  does  not  obey  the  magnet,  and 
exhibits  lio  phosphorescent  light  wh^n 
rubbed  upon  steel  in  the  dark,  or 
when  its  dust  is  thrown  upon  a  hot 
iron. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blackish 
green  crystals,  at  the  temperature  of 
IH'^  of  Cekius's  thermometer,  was3. 11. 

The  colour  of  purgasite  docs  not 
scan  to  be  permanent  iu  atmospheric 
air.  It  sometimes  giows  whiter,  aiad 
fometimcs  acquires  a  yellowish  hue. 

Before  the  bluw-pijw,  it  melts  with 
cUfSculty  into  a  globule,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  vesicular  mass  of  a  pearly 
white  colour. 

The  following  is  llie  Result  of  its 
chemical  analysis : 

Silex,  -  -  -  -  42.01 
ZM^nesia,        -        .        -  1^,57 

Lime,  .  -  -  -  iit.9H 
Alumine,  -  -  -  1-1,08 
O\ideofiron,  .  -  -  3.68 
Qxide  of  majiganese,      «       •      1.02 


Oxide  of  a  metal  not  investigated,  O.SS 
Fluoric  acid  and  water,  -  JJ.&O 
Loss,  .         -         -         -         2.59 


100.00 
B. 
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MEDICAL  REPORT  OF  EDTNBtlllOH. 

.  our  former  Reports  it  was  stated, 
jat  contagious  fever,  coramonly  de- 
lominated  Typhus,  from  which  Edin- 
[h  has  been  in  general  remark- 
_._,  exempted,  had,  during  the  last 
rear,  prevailed  to  an  unusual  degree. 
'  was  also  stated,  that  it  was  probable 
lat  during  the  winter  this  fever  would 
ere usf-  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this 
mjectue  has  been  well  founded,  and 
lat  the  fever  has,  during  the  last 
jree  months,  spread  extensively,  nu- 
lerouB  instances  of  it  having  occurred 


in  the  families  of  the  poor  in  altaoAt 
every  part  of  the  Old  Town,  and  seven 
in  different  parts  of  the  New  Town, 
inhabited  by  this  class.  The  foUowijip 
view  of  the  cases  of  fever  that  have 
occurred  in  the  New  Town  dispen* 
sary,  with  the  practice  of  which  the 
Reporter  has  opportunity  of  being 
acquainted,  will,  in  some  degree,  il- 
lustrate the  extent  to  which  this  has 
taken  place.  The  table  exhibits  the 
number  of  fevers  which  presented 
themselves,  compared  with  llie  whole 
treated  at  that  luatitutiou  siuce  1st 
March  1816. 


Number  of 
tn  Quarter  ending  June  1, 

....._.....~........->~.  September  I. 


Praportian  of 
Caaes  of  Fever   Whole  Cata.    Fvycn, 
1810 —  26  b  1098  =  1  in  42  A 


And  during  the  last  two  vumtht 

Tn  the  Royal  Infirmary,  also,  tlie 
number  of  patients  affected  with  fever 
ppears  to  have  been  unusually  great 
luring  the  last  year.  Tlie  remarkable 
tcreose  in  the  number  of  fevers  re- 
eived  into  the  Clinical  wards,  during 
le  summer  course,  was  frequently 
oticcd  by  the  Clinical  Professor  in  his 
lectures  ;  during  the  autimin,  the  or- 
dinary fever  wards  were  not  sufficient 
to  contain  the  fever  patients ;  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  the 
managers  found  it  necessary  to  open 
additional  wards  for  their  reception. 
We  know  that  this  has  been  of  es- 
sential use  in  affording  reUef  to  the 
poor;  but,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased accommodation  which  these 
words  have  afforded,  and  every  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Infirmary  to  receive  the  patients  who 
presented  themselves,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  procureadmissioninto  tlie 
hospital  for  a  considerable  number  of 
those  for  whom  applications  Iiave  been 
made.  In  the  Infirmary  itself  too,  the 
fever  has  spread;  and,  within  the  lost 
three  months,  we  are  informed,  several 
of  the  nurses,  twoof  the  clerks,  and  some 
of  the  patients  admitted  for  other  com- 
pUunts,  have  been  seized  with  it.  We 
observe,  from  a  statement  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literary 
MiBcellany  for  November  1817,  tliat 
the  number  of  cases  of  fever,  treat- 
ed at  the  Infirmary  during  the  first  10 


1816.—  22  in  1416  =  1  in  64ff 

December  1.  1816.—  28  in  1730  »  1  in  61;  i 

.  March        1,  1817.—  49  in  1595  =  1  in  32^^ 

.June  1,  1817.—  74  in  1530  =  1  in  20j^ 

Sepieniber  1,  1817 —  77  in  1890  =  1  in  24f  ^ 

^  December  1.  1917.— 173  in  2091  =  1  in  18^,*, 

306  in  1724  =  1  in    5| 


months  of  last  year,  have  been  347  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
number  admitted  during  November 
and  December,  was  greater  than  in  tJic 
preceding  month,  when  it  was  54. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  what  th* 
numbers  have  been  in  former  years, 
but  the  deaths  from  fever  in  this  in- 
stitution are  stated,  in  tlie  publication 
to  which  we  have  referred,  to  have 
been,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816, 
12  in  each  year ;  and  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  last  year,  before  the  in- 
crease of  the  words,  tliey  were  already 
21,  nearly  double  those  of  the  former 
years,  though  the  fever  has  been  con- 
sidered as  mild  in  its  nature.  It 
has  also  been  reported  on  good  an- 
thority,  that  the  usual  average  of  fever 
patients  in  the  Infirmary  is  from  30 
to  40 ;  but,  during  the  last  two 
months,  that  the  number  in  the  house 
has  considerably  exceeded  100.  From 
tliese  circumstances  it  would  appear, 
that  the  number  of  fevers  treated  in 
the  Infirmary  during  the  last  year, 
and,  in  particular,  during  the  latter 
months,  has  been  considerably  greater 
llian  usual ;  and,  from  every  informa- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  procure,  we 
are  satisfied  that  it  has  been  niudi 
greater  than  has  occurred  for  many 
years,  and  led  to  believe,  that  it  has 
not  been  exceeded,  if  equalled,  at  any 
period  since  the  establishment  o{  the 
nospital. 


Mfiical  Ji&pori 

The  scpamtion  which  the  division 
of  the  Old  from  the  New  Town  pro- 
•luces  in  the  residences  of  the  poor 
from  tho  rich  in  Kdiuburgh,  in  some 
^^gpce  protects  the  latter,  more  than  in 
^^^Mrother  towns,  &om  the  danger  of 
^V^Hgion  from  fever  which  may  exist 
among  the  poor.  But  even  among 
lh(f  rich  this  disease  has  been  caught 
in  mtukv  instances,  several  of  which 
have  fallen  under  the  Heporler's  ob- 
HTvation  ;  and  the  considerable  nuni- 
ber  of  deaths  that  has  ensued  from  it, 
in  this  class,  has  not  failed  to  excite 
ranch  interest  and  anxiety.  It  is  often 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  in 
these  cases  the  source  of  the  conta- 
gion ;  but  to  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  among  the  poor,  and 
of  observing  the  degree  of  intercourse 
which,  in  various  unsuspected  ways, 
may  take  place  between  them  and 
the  rich,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that  the  contagion  is  sometimes  com- 
loonicated. 

The  circumstances  we  have  stated, 
tppear  to  tis  to  prove  that  there  has 
W  Dome  time  existed  an  unusual  de- 
gree ef  fever  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  an 
exteat  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  community.  We  know, 
however,  that  this  has  been  doubted 
on  various  grounds.  We  are  aware, 
that  when  the  true  state  of  the  matter 
is  inquired  into,  the  arguments  against 
this  conclusion  must  appear  unsatis- 
6ctory, — yet  as  these,  when  advanced 
by  pcrscms  who  may  be  considei'ed  of 
good  authority,  may  produce  an  im- 
pression, and  may  impede  (and  we  ore 
lorry  to  bo  obliged  to  believe  lliat  they 
have  already  had  that  ciieet,)  the  at- 
tempt to  diminish  the  evil  which  Exists, 
we  think  it  Tight  to  take  some  notice 
of  them. 

It  baa  been  said,  that  the  number  of 
'  easea  of  fever  reported  by  the  Dispeasa- 
riee,  or  the  increased  number  of  those  in 
the  Infirmary,  cannot  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  an  unusual  prevalence  of 
fever  in  Edinburgh  ;  for  these  may  be 
explained  by  the  increased  exertions  of 
the  Dispensaries,  in  searching  out  cases 
>  '  ■  and  by  the  endeavours  of  these 
lis,  and  of  liie  Society  for  the 
i«r;ii.i  <ii  ilie  Destitute  Sick,  in  remov- 
ing those  which  they  find  into  the  In- 
firmary, many  of  whom  would  otherwise 
never  have  tnoupht  of  seeking  admis- 
n.in  uiin  ili:vr  institution.  In  so  fara.s 
;>lied  to  the  action  of  the 
iuiLU  LIsi^Bsary,  we  know  this 


of  Edinhurgfi, 


JAl 


supposition  to  be  erroneous.  Since  tlie 
commencement  of  that  Institution,  ia. 
September   1815,  its  medical   officers 
have  been   in  the  constant  habit  of 
visiting  the  sick  poor  in  every  part  of 
the  town,  where,  if  fevers  had  existed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would, 
have  fallen  under  their  observation,] 
equally  oa  during  the  last  year.     Yei 
the  number  of  fevers  which  occurreil' 
during  last  year  (ill),  amounted  ti 
considerably  more  than  four  times  tin 
number  which  occurred  in  the  preced- 
ing year ;  or,  to  state  a  fact  still  mo 
striking,  the  number  during  last  De-' 
cembcr  (160),    exceeded  greatly  thft! 
number  in   that  year,  which  was  on 
ly    !I9.     With  regard   to  the   Infi 
raary  being  tilled  by  the  exertions 
the  Dispensaries,  and  of  the  Societ], 
for  the  Rehef  of  the  Destitute  Sick,  we 
can  say  that  the  metlical  oHicers  of  th 
New  Town  Dispensary  have  been  al- 
ways  as  anxious  as  lately,  as  we  be- 
lieve all  medical  men,  aware  of  the 
evils  which  must  result  trom  permits 
ting  patients  affected  with  contagio 
fever  to  remain  at  their  own  houses^j 
must  in  every  case  be,  to  send  th 
aftected  with  fever  into  the  Infirmary 
and  in  fact  we  know,  that  previously 
to  November,  to  which  period  only  w«J 
possess  accurate  documents  with  re«j 
gard  to  the  Infirmary,  when  the  nuni' 
bcr  of  fever  patients  in  that  institu* 
tion  had  been  347,  only  6o  had  beeqi 
sent  by  the  Dispensary,  manyof  whom, 
it  may  he  fairly  supposed,  would  havi 
gone  thither  without  the  interferen 
of  that  institution.     Still  less  can  t! 
meritorious  exertions  of  the  Society  f( 
the    Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick 
considered  as  a  principal   cause  of  the 
unusual  number  of  cases  of  fever  in  th 
Infirmary  during  the  last  year.     Fi 
that  Society  (the  members  of  wliich,  w* 
can  with  confidence  affirm,  have  moi 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  poor  ii 
this  city  than  any  other  class  of  pcp«j 
sons,)  has  existed  for  thirty  years,  aui 
hits  inquired  into  the  state  of  all  p< 
persons  who  have  applied  tor  its  assist 
ance ;    and   it  has  all  along  been 
general  practice  of  the  visitors,  to  re 
commend  such    as    were   confined  to 
bed,  and  not  provided  with  medical 
assistance,  eitlier  directly  to  the  Hos- 
pital, or  to  certain  medical  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  society  itself,  whi 
have  uniformly  ."sent  all  fever  paiien 
when  they  could,  to  the  Infirmary.    I 
is  true,  that  this  Society  has  lately  iQaii 
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Bome  ailditional  rcgiilatious,  with  the 
■view  of  inducing  poor  people  to  go  in- 
to the  Infirmary  when  ill  of  fever,  but 
^  these   regulations  were  only  adopted 
•bout  three  weeks  before  the  expiration 
(i©f  the  ten  months  to  which  we  have 
p' alluded,  when  the  Infirmary  was  al- 
r  ready  crowded  with  fever  patients  ;  and 
^they  were  mode,  not  for  the  purpose 
^of  searching  out  fevers,  but  because 
*the  Society  were  convinced,  both  from 
the  knowletlge  of  their  own   visitors, 
'and  from   the  representations  whieli 
'had been  made  to  them,  that  fever  was 
unusually  prevalent,  and  that  it  was 
Ttnost  desirable  that  some  means  should 
'  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
'its  progress. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  it  was  im- 
Jproper  and  unnecessary  to  draw  the 
'attention  of  the  public  to  the  state  of 
•the  fever  in  Edinburgh,  on  account  of 
f  llie  alarm  it  must  excite ;  and  that  in 
"former  perio<ls  fever  has  frequently 
"~  ten  as  prevalent  as  now,  and  has  pass- 
["ed  over  without  any  evil  consequences, 
»nd  without  the  distress  which  accom- 
panied it  being  known,  except  to  the 
ledical  attendants,  or  those  whose  be- 
Ijievolence  may  have  led  them  to  visit 
Flhe  habitations  of  the  poor. 

Unfortunately  no  official  documents 
farther  hack  than  those  to  which  we 
[have  alluded,  have  been  preserved  at 
the  medical  charities  of  Edinburgh, 
1-om  which  it  is  possible  to  judge  of 
"le  comparative  prevalence  of  tlie  fever 
P»t  present  and  at  fonner  periods.     In 
ji  extract  from  the  minutes  of  ameet- 
ig  of  the  managers   of  the   Public 
)iBpensary,  published  in  November, 
which  our  reports  were  noticed  as 
laving  tende<l  to  produce  a  consider- 
(ble  alarm  with  regard  to  the  preva- 
lence of  fever,  it  has  been  stated,  that 
from  an   inquiry   uistituted    by   the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  in  conse- 
~|uence  of  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Pro- 
iroBt,  it  appeared,  that  in  reality  con- 
tagious fever  was  at  that  time  much  Ifss 
prevalent  in   Edinburgh  than  it  had 
been  at  many  former  periods.  Though 
this  minute  proceeded  from  a  body, 
of  which   several  of  the  Fellows  of 
that  College  are  members,   and  has 
hitherto  remained  nncontradicte<I,  we 
have  reason  to  know, that  in  the  answer 
to  the   Lord  l*rovost,  it  was  stated, 
not  that  fever  was  muck  Uss  jirevalent, 
but  that  it  was  not  more  prevalent  than 
it  had  been  at  former  periods.   We  are 
not  aware  of  what  the  grounds  are  on 


which  the  opinion  was  founded,  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  learn,  from  any 
inquiries  we  have  made,  to  what  periad 
the  College  alluded,  at  which  fevdj 
prevailed  in  Edinburgh  to  the  extent  it 
does  at  present ;  and  we  know,  thut  the 
Lord  Provost,  at  the  same  time,  had  ob- 
tained from  other  quarters,  information 
much  more  precise  and  accurate,  than 
any  contained  in  the  report  of  tlie  Col- 
lege, with  regard  to  the  existence  acd 
increase  of  fever  in  Edinburgh. 

The  increase  of  the  popubtion,  par- 
ticularly in  the  number  of  the  low*  r 
dass  of  Irish,  and  the  great  degrtt  ui 
distress  among  the  poor,  which  has 
been  produc«l  by  the  pressure  of  the 
tiraeii,  render  it  probable  tliat  a  con 
tagions  fever,  introduced  into  £din»| 
burgh,  should  prevail  now  more  ex* 
tensively  than  at  former  times,  fiui' 
whether  fever  lias  been  more  sever<; 
or  more  prevalent  at  former  pe< 
riods  is  of  hctie  consequence,  and 
cannot  affect  the  question,  wliether, 
when  it  is  kuown  to  exist,  at  lea^t  to  an 
unusual  cjxtent,  it  w  not  right  for  the 
pubhc  of  Edinburgh  to  adopt  the  same 
means  for  the  rehof  of  the  poor,  and 
the  protection  of  the  rich,  which  have 
been  adoptal,and  been  found  highly  be- 
neficial in  other  pasts  of  the  kingdom .'' 
What  the  great  evils  may  be,  which 
can  arise  from  it  being  known  to 
the  piiblic  that  a  fever  exists  in  the 
town,  it  is  impossible  for  ils  to  ooii' 
jecturc.  We  know  that  it  has  been 
said,  ai  this  time,  when  the  iilarm  of 
J'ever  han  extended  over  the  ;•'■■•  ■,■■- 
pire,  that  artful  men,  both  in. 

with,  and  hell)  n^ng  to,  the  y -/    

are  taking  aduantage  of  if,  to  pruni'il. 
t/ieir  own  priyate  intemti^  But  this  as- 
persion, appears  to  us  to  he  illiberal^  un- 
founded, and  absurd.  Circumstances 
may  be  imagined,  in  which  men  might 
conceive  that  their  more  immediate  in- 
terests might  be  served,  by  concealing 
theprevalence  of  a  contagious  disease  in 
the  placewhere  they  reside,  but  it  isdit- 
ficultto  imagineany  in  which  they  could 
benefit  themselves  by  exciting  an  alonu 
where  there  is  no  foundation  for  it. 
That  it  would  be  cruel  and  even  crimi- 
nal to  agitate  the  public  mind  by  excit- 
ing fears  when  no  danger  exists,  is 
readily  admitted  ;  but  when  danger  is 
known  to  exist,  and  when,  if  the  source 
of  it  be  pointed  out,  precautions  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  approach,  it  seems 
equally  cruel  and  criminal  in  those 
who  arc  aware  of  it,  to  conceal  it.— 
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alcrm  arising  frotn  the  existence 
of  a  contdgious  discusi?,  appears  to  us 
more  likely  to  be  useful  than  other- 
n'vK ;  and  tiiat  which  has  arisen  among 
th»  poor,  not  from  the  reports  which 

SDe  abroad,  but  from  their  sutii;r- 
'inselves,  or  seeing  their  neigh- 
sutfer,  from  the  eft'ects  of  the  fe- 
induced  theni  now  to  apply 
distance,  and  to  adopt  the 
I  ch  may  be  advised  for  the 
:king  tiie  coutaeion  much  more 
than  before.  The  knowledge 
the  prevalence  of  a  contagious  fever 
wmj  be  an  evil  iu  so  far  as  it  inuy  ex- 
■  t  individuals  an  anxiety  for  the 
of  theniBelves,  or  their  families, 
^induce  them  to  seek  for  visits  of 
medical  attendants  on  slight  or 
unnecessary  occasions ;  but  surely  the 
oMioeslmeDt  of  it  may  be  productive 
of  more  serious  miscliief,  by  prevent- 
ing the  exertions  which  might  be  made 
for  checking  the  extension  of  fever 
tcoong  the  poor,  and  by  the  risk  which 
it  vould  protluce  of  real  danger  to  the 
rich  by  its  being  communicated  to,  and 
tpreadiug  in,  their  families,  from  the 
neglect  of  the  necessary  precautions 
^gainatit. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  fever  which 
prevails  has  been  improperly  denomi- 
nated typhus.  The  consideration  of 
this  objection  reduces  itself  merely  to 
the  determination  of  the  proper  mean- 
ing irf^this  terra,  to  which  different  nc- 
eratations  may  be  attached  by  different 
ioaividuaU.  To  us,  however,  it  ap- 
pars,  that  it  has  been  correctly  ap- 
plied in  the  present  case.  That  the 
fever  is  contagious,  and  has  evidently 
ariaen  from  ox]>asure  to  contagion  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  have 
been  att'ected  with  it,  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  them  who  have 
had  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  pro- 
and  in  its  other  characters  also, 
responds  exactly  with  that  which 
»lly  denominated  Typhus  in  this 
and  has  been  described  as 
•  by  Cullen,  by  Currie,  by  Dr 
ftllton,  and  by  Dr  Arrostrong.  Dr 
Jiamilion,  than  whom  no  better  au- 
'  thority  can  be  adduewl,  particularly 
[Mrith  regard  to  the  diseases  of  Edin- 
fli.  111  liis  valuable  and  popular 
tility  of  Purgative  Me- 
III!  following  passage: 
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ai*  aoquainled.  It  i<  so  common  in  Bri- 
tain,  dial  t'ew  in  this  iilnnd  reach  the  years 
of  manhood  widiout  having  posised  ihroiagh 
iL  Symptoms  peculiarly  distressing  always 
accompany  it,  and  in  no  instance  can  it  be 
said  to  be  nithoiit  danger. 

•'  Ditferent  opinions  have  been  entertain* 
ed  respecdng  the  caose  of  typhus  fever; 
but  physioans  seem  now  to  be  agreed  in  re- 
ferring its  origin  to  contagion." 


5'  Dr  Cullcn  admits  two  genera  of  fever 
rpi,"|»    .1,^  t-^'-'i^ittlng  and  the  continued; 
'lus  ur  nervous  ferer  is  mo« 
'  •  1   '  indeed  so  general,  as  to  be 
auUsauil  to  every  country  with  which  we 


A  description  of  typhus  fever  is  sub- 
joined, and  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
cast.s,  which  corresponds  very  exactly 
with  that  of  the  fever  which  now  ex- 
ists, except  that  the  cases  which  are 
related  appear  to  have  been  less  severe, 
and  of  shorter  duration  than  many  of 
those  which  have  occiurred  in  the  pre- 
sent epidemic 

But  it  has  been  aflBrmcd,   that  the 
present  fever  is  not  typhus,  becaiuse  ty- 
phus is  a  disease  which  proves  fatal  to 
one  in  ten  of  those  who  are  affected  with 
it.     Without  inquiring  here  how  for 
tills  definition  of  the  terra  typhus  may 
be  considered  as  correct  or  scientific, 
we  shall  merely  say,  that  it  must  be 
obvious  that  we  have  not  appUed  it 
in  this  sense   to   tlie  fever  we  have 
described.     We  have  stated,  that  in 
general  this  fever  has  been  mild,  and 
has  proved  fatal  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  whom  it  bas  attacked ; 
but  we  are  aware,  that  its  character 
may  be  varied  at  different  iieriods,  and 
according  to  the  situations  or  consti- 
tutions of  the  patients ;  and  we  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  almost  luii- 
versally  entertained,  that  the  mild  and 
malignant  typhus  are  diseases  of  the 
same  natiu-e,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen 
severe  cases  of  the  fever  arise  from  the 
contagion  of  those  who  had  it  in  a 
mild  form,  and  reversely,  mild  cases 
from  those  which  were  severe,  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlie  distinct  and  con- 
fluent small  jwx,   the  simple  scarlet 
fever  and  the  malignant  sore  throat, 
or  the  mild  and  the  dangerous  measles, 
mutually  give  rise  to  each  other.    If 
any  alarm  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  from  the  use  of  the  term 
Typhus,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that 
it  has  been  produced  rather  by  this 
now  exidenution  of  its  meaning,  ema- 
nating, it  is  said,  from  high  autborityj 
than  by  ita  employment,  according  to 
its  usual  acceptation,  by  those  who  have 
applied  it  to  tht;  fever  which  at  pre- 
sent prevails  ? 

Since  the  commencement  of  winter, 
(he  cases  of  fever  which  have  come 
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ttnAet  notice  ^ave   frequently  been 
[iBore  severe  than  at  tlie  period  of  cur 
f last  report ;  but  they  have  seldom  as- 
ffiuned  the  character  of  malignant  ty- 
phus.   The  disease  has  been  frequent- 
long  in  it5  duration,  and  the  re- 
ITcoveries  from  it  have  been  slow,  and 
Lvany  patients  have  suffered  one  or 
acre  relapsen,  often   brought  on  by 
ten  slight  exertion,  or  by  what  might 
[^ppcar   trivial   irregularities   in    diet. 
rWe  have  frequently  had  the  pleasure 
ri>f  observing  among  the  noor  the  cffi- 
^cy  of  removing  Uic  sicJc,  and  clean- 
ng  the  apartments  from  which  they 
kad  been  taken,  in  checking  the  pro- 
B88  of  the  contagion ;  and  among 
^e  better  classes  we  have  had  farther 
Pproofs  of  what  wc  formerly  advanced, 
I'that  if  ventilation  be  kept  up,  and  at- 
"•tenlion  be  paid  to  prevent  unnecessary 
tSsommnnication  between  the  sick  person 
Itgnd  the  rest  of  the  iamily,  and  to  the 
TJmrifying  of  the  infected  apartments 
"and  clotning,  there  is  little  danger  of 
[^e  infection  spreading  in  the  house. 
In  our  last  report,  we  stated  that  the 
ricty  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute 
Sick  had  undertaken  to  attempt  a  plan 
"or  checking  the  progress  of  contagion 
[^araong   the  poor.     Since  that  period 
lliey  have  put  it  in   execution,   and 
^ave,  in  many  cases,  removed  those 
"  of  fever  from  their  families  into  the 
Infirmary,   and  have  ftmiigated  and 
Wdeaned  their  rooms,  and  purified  the 
"  ifected  bed-clothes  which  had  been 
ised  by  them.     We  have  the  satisfac- 
ion  to  know  that  these  measure*  have, 
many  instances,  had  the  effect  of 
reventing  the  progress  of  contagion 
the  famihes  in  which  they  have 
een  employed.     In  other  instances, 
bowerer,  these  means  have  not  been 
Llto  sacccssfril  in  stopping  the  contagion ; 
J  tut  even   in  these  they  have  contri- 
|T>Ulcd  materially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
lAinilies  in  which  fever  existed. 

There  are  various  circumstances,  we 

[now,  which  must  have   frequently 

jpeded  the  success  of  these  measures. 

In  many  instances  the  contagion  has 

Ijestablished  itself  before  the  necessary 

icasures  could  be  employed,  and,  at^cr 

le  houses  have  been  cleaned,  has  af- 

erwards  made  its  appearance  in  those 

f,  who  had  been  previously  infected  ;  in 

(others,  those  aiiectc<l  with  fever  have 

.been  children  who  could  not  be  re- 

rceived  to  the  Hospital ;  and  lately,  the 

-impossibility  of  obtaining  admission  in- 

the  InfirinBry>  for  many  of  those 


who  required  it,  has,  in  a  f;;Teat  mea- 
sure, put  a  slop  to  the  operntions  of 
the  society.  This  last  difficulty,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  ob\'iated 
by  the  accommodation  which  will  be 
afforded  in  Queensberry-barracks, 
part  of  which  is  now  fitting  up  for 
reception  of  fever  patients.  We  mm 
confess,  that  it  appears  to  us  surprii 
ing  that  this  society,  in  the  proseca 
tion  of  an  object  of  so  much  important 
to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, should  not  have  met  with  that 
degree  of  patronage  and  support  which 
might  have  been  expected  ;  and  we  re- 
gret, that  there  is  but  too  good  reason 
to  beheve,  that  this  has  in  some  de- 
gree arisen  from  tlie  circumstances  of 
some  individuals,  without  opportunity 
of  being  themselves  sufficiently  inform- 
ed in  the  matter,  having  set  their  opi- 
nions in  opposition  to  those  which  had 
been  advanced  after  a  careful  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  fever  among  the  poor, 
and  probably  misled  by  their  prqu« 
dices  having  been  busy  in  throwing 
discredit  on  the  statements  and  mo« 
tives  of  those  who  were  induced  to 
bring  the  subject  into  notice,  solely 
witl)  the  view  of  promoting  a  plan  for 
diminishing  the  danger  and  distress 
which  they  beUeved  to  exist. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  have 
add,  that  we  have  learnt  that  the  otha 
benevolent  and  laborious  avocations  d 
tlie  members  of  the  Society  for  thi 
Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick,  render  i( 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  gi 
that  attention  to  the  plan  for  the  pr( 
vention  of  contagious  fevers  whioh  il 
requires,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they 
will  find  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  fup« 
ther  charge  of  it.  Convinced  of  thai 
great  necessity  which  at  present  e 
for  such  a  plan,  and  of  the  advantagrii 
which  at  nil  times  might  be  derivei" 
from  it,  we  tnist  that  others  may  b 
found  who  will  take  charge  of  it,  ani 
that  a  pennanent  association  for  thi 
prevention  of  contagious  fever  will 
established  in  Edinburgh.  At  th 
present  time,  when  fever  is  so  pre 
vnlent,  it  appears  to  us  that  great  ta* 
ciliiies  might  be  afforded  in  forminj 
and  executing  such  a  plan,  were  i 
connected  witli  the  esubliidiment  a 
Queensberry-house.  We  must  add{| 
that  on  looking  back  on  the  progreaa 
which  contagious  fever  has  made  it 
Edinburgh,  we  cannot  avoid  believ- 
ing,  that  if  active  measures  had  beei 
t&ken  to  prevent  contagion^  wh^ 
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WM  first  observed  to  spread,  much  of 
die  misery  which  has  since  ensued 
oigbt  have  been  prevented. 

It  is  well  known,  that  it  is  not  in 
Edinburgh  alone  that  this  fever  has 
appeared^  for  there  are  accounts  of  its 
Uving  spread  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  emnire,  in  which  there  is  litde 
doubt  inat  its  prevalence  has  arisen 
Irom  the  same  cause  as  in  this  city, 
la  Ireland,  where  unhappily  the  lower 
orders  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  sub- 
jected to  the  evils  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  contagious  fever  at  all 
tjmes  prevails  in  the  larger  towns;  but 
during  the  last  year  it  has  spread  in 
various  parts  of  that  country  to  an 
•larraing  extent.  In  London,  where, 
»  we  stated  in  our  last  report,  cases 
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"  Let  me  see  tliee  caper :  ha  I  bidier  i 
hm,  lia  !  excelJent  I" 

Tvclftlt  Night,  4ct  L  Scene  III. 

MR  KDIT0B> 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  school  of 
"  Jumpers"'  and  "  Shakers"  in  poet- 
ry as  well  as  in  religion  ?  The  "  Jump- 
ers," as  is  pretty  well  known,  are  a  sect 
of  methotfists,  who  had  their  origin 
(according  to  historians)  in  WalS, 
about  the  year  1760.  But  however 
remarkable  this  gymnastic  system  may 
be  in  tlie  dictionary  of  religiona,  I  be- 
lieve I  a:n  indisputably  the  first  per- 
son who  ever  thouglit  of  combining 


of  typhus  for  a  considerable  number  of    ''  ^''^  .'^^  study  of  poetry.      From 


years  have  been   very  rare,  it  would 
appear  from  the  records  of  the  fever 
institution,  that  they  have  been  lately 
much  more  numerous,  though  the  dis- 
oae  does  not  seem  to  have  spread  ex- 
teuively  in   that   city.     In   various 
other    large  towns   in    England   and 
Scotland,   and    in  several  districts  of 
the  country,  contagious  fever  has  ap- 
peared to  an  unusual  degree.     We  ob- 
■erve,  that  in  some  of  these,  as  here, 
this  has  been  denied  by  members  of 
the  medical  profession ;  and  in  London 
one  physician  has  maintained,  that  no 
Buch  thing  as  contagious  fever  ever  ex- 
isted, and  eudeavoiu-ed  to  prove,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  contagion  of  fever 
was  invented  and  promulgated  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  for  a  certain  political  pur- 
pose.    We  are  disposed,  however,  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion  ; 
for  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrines 
imd  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome 
have  been  so  thorouglily  scrutinized, 
we  conceive  that  this  alleged  trick  of 
Pope  Paul  must  have  been  found  out, 
and  that  the  belief  in  the  contagious 
nature  of  fever  would  long  ere  this  have 
been  alyurcd  with  the  other  errors  of 
Popery.*  j,  w.  T. 

Februan/  \si,  1818. 


^  *  An  abstract  of  the  burials  in  Edinbvirgh 
'     iwg  the  Ust  quiirtcts  of  tJie  last  three 
9»  ha»  been  lately  published  in  the  dif- 
tn  ■n»—n-"'rs,  from   whicJi   it  appears, 
*ba»  I  in  the  quarter  ending  2<Jth 

has  been   considerably  leso 
inn  in   ihc  quarter  endijjg  26th  January 

1817,  und  (loos  not  exceed  that  in  the  nuar- 
«•«''■      ~    '    .Ianu;wy  1816. 
■^"  I7  no  means  affbrda,  as  it 

w  :.:    ii.-iL  .ippenr    to   do,   an  accurate 


my  earliest  years  I  have  never  felt, 
thought,  or  acted  like  any  other  being 
on  earth.  Poetry,  like  religious  de- 
votion, took  possession  of  my  whole 
faculties  ;  and  for  this  pursuit  I  gave 
up  worldly  fortune,  peace  of  mind, 
contemporary  approbation,  and  every 
degree  of  what  is  called  common  sense. 
Hitherto,  that  is,  until  within  the  last 
month  or  six  weeks,  my  studies  have 
been  in  all  respects  unsuccesstui ;  for 
I  have  never  till  now  been  satisfied 
with  ray  own  progress.  But  as  it  be- 
gan to  appear  to  me  at  last,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  person  of  genius  to 
form  an  entirely  new  school  of  hia 
own,  I  determined  to  proceed  on  prin- 
ciples altogether  original  and  unknown 
in  the  present  age  ;  not  only  to  differ 
from  all  my  neighbours,  but  even  to 
quarrel  with  myself.  Nature  and  the 
dei>i7,  therefore,  I  hold  to  be  in  effect 
synonimous.  He  who  loves  rest,  let 
him  labotir ;  and  he  who  is  partial  to 

means  of  judging  of  the  healthfulness  of  the 
city  during  these  periods.  It  conHrms, 
however,  the  statemenu  which  have  so  fre- 
quently  been  made  of  the  mildness  of  the 
tevet  which  at  present  prevails,  and  shews 
that  it  has  been  by  no  means  so  fata]  as  the 
severe  epidemic  of  measles  which  prevailed 
so  extensively  last  whiter.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  it  mmibe  considered,  thnt  though 
the  number  of  deaths  from  the  fever  hu 
been  smaller,  yet  the  distress  arising  from  it 
must  have  been  much  greater  than  from  the 
measles.  For  the  measles,  a  disease  of  thoct 
continuance,  were  almost  entirely  coofised 
to  tlie  children,  whereas  the  fever  flu  equal> 
ly  affected  the  parents  of  families,  who  tat 
disabled  by  it  for  a  long  period  from  exert- 
ing themiielves  for  those  who  wkolty  d^od 
on  them  for  support. 
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turtle  anil  venison,  punch  and  chani- 
paigne,  let  him  uiiliere  invariably  to 
bread  and  water.  On  these  principles, 
an  I  mn  by  nature  the  moat  indolent 
of  ull  beings,  and  could  luxuriate  in 
absolute  ijuietlnpi  from  one  year's  end 
t<j  the  other,  I  resolved  to  become  a 
"  Juniper."  The  method  of  practice 
I  proposeil  to  mvaelf  was,  to  jump 
violently  two  or  three  doacn  times  in 
.succession,  (accompanying  this  exer- 
cise with  loud  and  dec'i*  intonations  of 
voice)  then  to  stop,  take  out  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  write  down  a  couplet 
OT  stanza.  In  this  way  I  have  already 
finished  a  poetical  romance  in  ten 
hooks,  besides  minor  pieces  without 
number.  At  first,  I  practised  in  my 
own  library  ;  but  the  neighbours  be- 
^n  to  complain  of  violent  and  most 
unaccountable  noises  ;  besides,  I  broke 
several  chairs  and  a  table,  and  bruised 
myself  very  much  by  some  severe  falls, 
1  then  tried  to  study  in  the  garden 
which  is  behind  the  house  in  wnich  I 


the  Jumping  School,  and  have  already  ] 
caused  twenty-five  gold  and  silver  me- 
dals to  be  struck  off,  with  the  %ure^ 
of  a  "  Jumper"  in  the  act  of  compo- 
sition   on    one    side,    and    a    Greek 
inscription  on  the  other.   These  I  shall 
hereafter  distribute  among  my  fbllow-  i 
ers,  whom  I  hmit  to  twenty-five,  for  j 
no  other  reason  than  because  I  wi^ 
it,  just  as  the  first  writer  of  a  sonnet 
vtilled  it  to  be  fourteen  lines.     You 
will  receive  inclosed  a  large  packet  > 
minor  poems,  which  \  request  you  wilij 
insert    fh>m    time  to   time,   and  aiUf{ 
yours,  &c.  H,  R.  M.'i 


NOTICE  or  A  COUaSK  or  LCCTtlRSS  o» 
ENOtTSn     rOETllY,    NOW    DEllVKR-1 
INU  AT   tnr.  SUKRET  INSTITUTIOVj 
t.O.Vl)ONj   BY  W.  llAZLITr,  ESQ. 

Ko  r. 


reside.  But  a  party  of  ladies  in 
neighbouring  balcony  interrupted  my 
progress,  at  first  by  .sounds  of  merri- 
ment iiniierfect  and  suppressed,  but 
spon  afterwards  with  screams  of  undis- 
i^uisnl  laughter.  Some  young  gentle- 
men also  were  in  a  short  time  ailded 
to  the  party,  who  joined  in  with  clap- 
ping of  hands,  and  cries  of  "  bravo !" 
Di^usted  by  these  illiterate  and  sense- 
less observers,  (among  whom,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  a  young  laily  of  de- 
cided beauty,  in  whom  such  conduct 
seemed  to  me  quite  inexcusable)  1  was 
at  likst  compelletl  to  leave  the  *'  haunts 
of  men"  altogether,  and  betake  myself 
to  the  wild  and  lonely  vale  (vulgarly 
called  the  "  Hunter's  Bog")  between 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Craig. 
Here  I  have  continued  to  prasecute 
my  Btuiliea  through  this  wint(.'r  with- 
out molestation.  I  am  surprised  (by 
the  way)  at  your  correspondent  Z.'s 
inst'nBibiljty  to  the  merit  of  Mr  Leigh 
[.Hunt's  versification.     To  me  it  seems 

tcellent  j  and  1  doubt  not  you  will 
perceive  in  my  double  enchngs  and 
other  irregularities,  a  great  resem- 
blance to  "  Uimini."  But  remember 
tlu!)  is  not  an  effect  of  hnHatiim,  but  a 

enuine  result  of  my  own  peeuharsys- 

I   therefore  hereby  give  public 

loticc,  that  1  am  i\\c  founder  of  a  new 

I  School  of  Poetry,  wholly  distinct  fi-om 

like    Romantic    Scliool,    the   Eastern 

^ftchflol,    the    Lake  School,    and   the 

Cockney  School.     I  uin  the  meau  of 


a     Iji'cturt  First. — On  Poetry  in  gentraUl 


The  lecture  commenced  by  defining 
poetry  to  be  the  natural  impression 
any  object  or  feeling,  which,  by  its  vi*J 
vidness,  excites  a  voluntary  movement  1 
of  imagination  or  passion,  and  produces^'! 
by  sympathy,  a  certain  modulation  o?J 
voice  or  sound  expressing?  it.     In  IreatJl 
ing  of  poetry,  he  proposetl  to  speak,! 
first,  of  the  subject  matter  of  it — next,| 
of  the  forms  of  expression  to  which  it 
gives  birth — and   lastly,    of  its  con^l 
nexion  with  harmony  of  sound.     Po* 
ctry,  he  continueil,  relates  to  whatcvee 
gives  immediate  plea-sure  or  pain   t<A 
the  human  mind.      It  is  not  a  mer 
frivolons  accomplishment,  the  trifling 
amusement  of  a  few  idle  readers, 
leisure  hours, — it  has  been  the  studj 
and  delight  of  mankind  in  all  ages.] 
He  who  has  a  contempt  for  poetry,j 
cannot  have  much  respect  for  aimseL 
or  any  thing  else.     Poetry  is  to 
found  every  where.     Wherever  ther 
is  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  power,  or  har-| 
mony,  there  is  Poetry.     The  material*! 
of  poetry  Lie  deeper  even  than  thoso  ol 
history.     This  latter  treats  only  of  th« 
ejcternal    forms    and    appearances   c 
things, — but  poetry  is  the  very  sul 
stance  of  which  our  being  is  madei| 
The  passions  and  nfi'ections  of  the  hu< 
man  mind,  whether  good  or  bad,  ar« 
all  poetry.     Mr   Hualitt  went   on  td 
give  instances  of  the  IruUi  of  these  jm 
ftitions,  and  continued,  if  poetry  is  cJ 
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the  husint^s  of  life  is  mucb  th« 
[sune.  Poetry,  though  an  imitation  of 
Mtare^  is  not  a  mere  description  of 
natural  objects  or  feelings — tiiese,  to 
le  poetry,  must  be  heightened  by 
Iniagination.  The  light  of  poetry, 
it  shews  (ts  the  object  on  which 
lis,  throws  a  radiance  on  oil  around 
It  suggests  forms  and  feelings^ 
chiefly  as  they  suggest  other  forms  and 
feelings.  The  iKK.*tical  impression  of 
any  object  is,  Uiat  uneasy,  exquisite 
sense  of  beauty  or  power,  that  cannot 
be  contained  within  itself,  that  strives 
to  link  itself  to  some  other  object  of 
kindred  beauty  or  grandeur ;  to  en- 
shrine itself  in  the  highest  forms  of 
fancy,  and  to  relieve  the  aching  sense 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  by  endeavouring  to 
express  it  in  the  boldest  manner,  and 
by  the  nio«t  striking  examples  of  the 
Game  quality  in  other  instances.  Po- 
etry is  the  language  of  the  unagina- 
tion,  and  tbo  imagination  is  that  facul- 
ty which  represents  objects,  not  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  as  they  arc 
moulded  by  our  ihuughts  and  feelings. 
.This  language  is,  therefore,  not  the 
I  Jess  true  to  nature  because  it  is  false 
in  point  of  fUct ;  but  so  much  tlie 
inore  true  and  natural,  if  it  conveys 
the  impression  which  the  object,  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  makes  upon 
mind.  For  example,  the  imngina- 
wilJ  distort  or  magnify  any  object 
iiited  to  the  senses,  when  under 
influence  of  fear,  and  convert  it 
the  rcseniblance  of  whatever  is 
most  likely  to  encourage  tlie  feat. 
Here  followed  numerous  and  striking 
JUustrations  of  some  of  the  foregoing 
I  .|iosition8.  Poetry,  continued  the  lec- 
turer, is  the  highest  elorjutiice  of  fan- 
cy and  feeling.  As,  in  describing  nat- 
ural olncts,  it  gives  to  Btnsible  irn- 
the  forms  of  fancy,  so  it  de- 
1 10  feelings  of  phasure  or  |iain, 
by  blending  them  with  the  movements 
of  passion  and  the  forms  of  nature. 
Im|>ass)oned  poetry  is  an  emanation  of 
.tlie  intellectual  part  of  our  natiue,  as 
^well  as  the  sensitive — of  the  desire  to 
low,  the  will  to  act,  and  the  power 
feel ;  and  in  otder  to  be  perfect, 
^it  to  appeal  to  all  these.  It  is  for 
[reason  that  the  domestic  tragedies 
[core  and  Lillo  are  less  natural 
i  tho^e  of  Shakspeare — for  they  ap- 
the  sensibility  only.  The  plca- 
'  derived  from  tragic  poetry,  how- 
E])rings  from  oiur  love  of  strong 
cmcnts — Ibr  objects  of  terror  or 


pity  hold  the  same  control  over  the 
mind  as  those  of  love  or  beauty.  Po- 
etry is  the  highest  eloquence  of  pas- 
sion, the  most  vivid  form  of  expression 
that  can  be  given  to  our  impression  of 
any  thing,  whether  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful, whether  mean  or  dignified.  It  is 
the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  word  anil 
thought,  with  that  which  we  wish  to 
express. 

Poetry,  then,  being  the  language  of 
imagination  and  passion,  of  fancy  and 
will,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  reduci; 
the  language  of  poetry  to  the  standard 
of  common  sense  and  reason,  lite 
impressions  of  passion  and  of  indiffer- 
ence can  never  be  the  same,  thcreftm; 
they  can  never  be  expressed  by  tlm 
same  lunguoge. 

After  nunicious  illustrations,  Mr 
Ilazhtt  observed,  "  that  the  progresii 
of  knowledge  has  undoubtedly  a  ten- 
dency to  narrow  the  limits  of  llie  ima- 
gination, and  clip  the  wings  of  poetry  ; 
tor  the  province  of  die  imagination  i.s 
the  unknown  and  undefined.  The 
progress  of  experimental  philosophy 
has  driven  the  heavens  farther  oUi  and 
made  them  astrouomical' — so  that  tliere 
can  never  be  another  Jacob's  dream." 

Air  Ha^litt  went  on  to  describe  tlko 
operations  of  fancy  and  imagination  ou 
the  unknown  and  the  undefined,  and 
the  effects  which  knowledge  and  civi- 
liisatiou  have  producoil  on  these  opera- 
tions; and  then  drew  a  parallel  be- 
tween poetry  and  pointing,  in  whioti 
he  described  the  former  as  much  more 
puttkul  than  the  latter,  because  it  gives 
much  more  scope  to  the  powers  of  the 
imagination — and  incidentally  .six>kc  of 
the  Greek  statues,  as  s^xming,  by  their 
beauty,  to  be  raisetl  above  the  frailties 
of  our  nature,  and  therefore  not  claim- 
ing oiu:  sympathy. 

The  subject  matter  of  poetry  Jlr 
Ilazlitt  described  to  be,  natural  itna- 
gery  or  feeling,  combined  with  passion 
and  fancy ;  atid  its  moilo  of  convey- 
ance, the  ordinary  use  of  language 
combined  with  mui^ical  cxpression.-!- 
He  then  entered,  at  some  length,  into 
the  question,  whether  verse  be  exiwitiat 
to  poetry?  and  named  the  Pilgrims 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Boo- 
cacio's  Tales,  as  the  three  work?  com- 
ing the  nearest  to  poetry  without  be- 
ing so.  They  are  in  fact  poetry  »n 
kind,  and  worthy  to  become  so  iit 
vamt?,  by  being  "mairied  to  immortal 
verae."  Mr  Hazlitt  gave  examples 
from  ihcsc  works,  and  then  spoke  uf 
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Richardson's  romances  us  Intensely  in- 
teresting from  their  truth  and  feeling, 
but  not  poetical,  on  account  of  the  in- 
finite number  of  circumstances  by 
vhich  that  interest  is  brought  about. 
He  described  all  these  writer§  as  pos- 
sessing true  poetical  genius^  but  said, 
that  that  of  Richanison  was  shackled 
and  confused  by  circumstances,  and, 
like  Ariel  in  the  pine-tree,  required 
artificial  aid  to  set  it  free. 

Mr  HazUtt  concluded  his  introduc- 
tory lecture  with  some  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  four  of  the 
principal  works  of  poetry  in  the  world, 
viz.  Homer,  the  Bible,  Dante,  and 
Osiian.  "  In  Homer  the  principle  of 
action  or  life  predominates, — in  the 
Bible  the  principle  of  faith  and  the 
idea  of  providence ; — Dante  is  a  per- 
■onification  of  blind  will ; — and  Ossian 
exhibits  the  principle  of  privation,  the 
decay  of  life,  and  the  lag  end  of  the 
world.  Homer,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
itellect,  grapples  with  all  the  objects 
'' nature,  and  enters  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  There  is  prodigious 
tplendour,  and  truth,  and  force,  and 
variety,  in  Homer — he  describes  the 
bodies  as  well  as  souls  of  men — ^you 
we  his  heroes  go  forth  to  battle  in 
their  glittering  armour,  and  the  old 
nen  on  the  walls  of  Troy  rise  up  with 
tverence  aa  Helen  passes  by  them. 
"lie  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  abstract, 
active— immense,  but  not  multi- 
idinous— the  poetry  of  power  but 
of  form.  It  does  not  divide  into 
lany,  bat  aggrandises  into  one.  It 
the  poetry  of  faith  and  of  solitude, 
idea  of  God,  as  it  became  farther 
loved  from  humanity  and  a  scattcr- 
1  polytheism,  became  more  profound 
id  intense.  Dante  exhibits  a  perpe- 
struggle  of  mind  to  escape  from 
thraldom  in  which  it  had  been 
I  by  Gothic  darkness  and  barbar- 
.  He  stands  bewildered,  but  not 
tiled,  on  that  dark  shore  which  se- 
atea  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
genius  is  not  like  that  of  Homer, 
1  aparkhng  flame,  but  the  sullen  heat 
'  a  furnace.  He  is  power,  passion, 
^will  personified.  He  is  wanting 
the  fanciful  and  descriptive  part  of 
try,  but  there  is  a  gloomy  abstrac- 
i^-a  terrible  obscurity — an  identity 
'  interest  tliat  moulds  every  object  to 
own  purposes,  and  clothes  all  things 
th  the  passions  of  the  human  soul, 
-that  makes  amends  for  all  other  de- 
T'ficiencles.    His  raind>  instead  of  bor- 


rowing  the  power  of  the  objects  it 
contemplates,  lends  its  own  power  (n 
them  ;  and  the  impression  is  conveyed 
to  the  reader,  not  from  the  object  to 
which  his  attention  is  directed,  but 
from  the  impression  which  he  per-* 
ceives  that  object  to  make  upon  the 
poet.  The  immediate  objects  he  brings 
before  the  mind  are  deficient  in  beau- 
ty, and  grandeur,  and  order  ;  but  they 
become  effective  by  means  of  the  force 
of  character  which  he  impresses  upon 
them.  He  is  the  severest  of  all  writ- 
ers-'he  rehes  the  most  on  his  own 
power  and  the  sense  of  it  in  otbeni, 
and  leaves  most  to  the  imagination  <k 
his  readers.  Dante  habitually  unites 
the  local  and  individual  with  the 
greatest  wildness  and  mysticism — thus 
half  the  persons  in  the  Inferno  are  his 
own  acquaintance."  Lastly,  Mr  Haz- 
htt  spoke  of  Ossian,  whom  he  could 
not  persuade  himself  to  consider  as  a 
mere  modern.  **  Ossian  is  the  decay 
and  old  age  of  poetry.  He  lives  only 
in  the  recollections  and  regrets  of  the 
past.  There  is  in  Ossian  a  perpetual 
sense  of  privation — a  feeling  of  total 
desolation — an  annihilation  of  the  sub* 
stance,  and  an  embodying  the  shadow 
of  all  things."  Mr  HazUtt  concluded, 
by  referring  the  reader  to  the  lamen- 
tation of  Selma  for  the  loss  of  iSelgai, 
as  the  finest  of  all  in  this  way. — "  If," 
said  he,  "  it  were  indeed  possible  to 
shew  that  this  writer  was  nothing,  it 
would  only  be  another  blank  made  in 
existence, — another  void  left  in  the 
heart, — another  confirmation  of  that 
feeling  which  made  him  so  often  re- 
peat, '  RoU  on,  ye  dark  brown  years* 
ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  wing  to  Os- 
sian." 

Lecture  Second. — On  Chaucer  and 
iSperuer, 

Ma  Hazmtt  began  by  observing, 
that  both  Chaucer  and  Spenser  were 
under  considerable  obhgations  to  the 
early  poets  of  Italy,  of  whose  produo* 
tions  they  were  in  the  habit  of  avails 
ing  themselves  without  scruple  or  ac«' 
knowledgment.  He  proceeded  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  tlie  life  of  Chau« 
cer,  and  then  entered  into  an  extanin* 
ation  of  their  respective  characteris- 
tics as  poets.  "  It  is  not  possible," 
said  he,  "  for  any  two  writers  to  be 
more  opposite  to  each  other  than 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  that  parti- 
cular port  of  the  poetical  character 
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springs  from  personal  teinper- 
t,     Chaucer  deliglited  in  severe 
ty  of  mind — Spenser  in  luxurious 
enjoyment.      Chaucer    was   the  most 
prkcticol  oi  poets,  the  most  a  man  of 
iNiauiess    and  of   the    world, — while 
Spenser  wag  in  the  highest  degree  ro- 
Umntic  and  visionary.     Chaucer's  poe- 
try haEj  at  least  in  the  relator's  mind, 
the  downright   reality   of  daily   life. 
The  mmilies  by  which  he  illustrates 
his  images  or  sentiments  have  a  com- 
plete identity  with  the  feeling  or  thing 
to  which  they   are  compared."     Mr 
Hazlitt  gave  numerous  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  this,  and  continued  :  "  Chaucer 
speaks  of  what  he  wishes  to  describe 
with  such  accuracy  and  discrimination, 
that  what  he  relates  seems  to  have  ac- 
tually happened  to  himself.  He  dwells 
precisely  on  that  which  would  have 
been  dwelt  on  by  the  persons  really 
concerned.     Vet  he  never  oniiU  any 
material   circumstance,   and  therefore 
frequently  becomes  tedious  by  keep- 
ing close  to  his  subject,  as  other  writ- 
ers do   by   digressing   from  it.     The 
chcin  of  his  story  consists  of  many 
imall  links  closely  connected  together, 
and  rivetted  by  a  single  blow."     After 
QhiBtrating  these   remarks  by  exam- 
ple«>  Mr  H.   continued  :    "  Chaucer 
was  content  to  find  grace  and  beauty  in 
troth  ;  he  therefore  exhibits  the  figure 
with  very  httle  drapery  thrown  over  it. 
His  metaphon:,  which  occur  but  sel- 
dom, are  for  use,  not  ornament.     He 
^oes  not  endeavour  to  exhibit  his  power 
over  the  reailer  s  mind,  but  that  which 
his  subject  held  over  his  own.     The 
readers  of  Chaucer  feel  more  nearly 
what   the  persons  he  describes  must 
have   felt  than  perhaps  those  of  any 
other  poet ;  for  the  sentiments  arc  not 
the  voluntary    effusions  of  the  poet's 
ftncy,  but  are  founded  on  the  natural 
impulses,   and  habitiial  prejudices  of 
this    characters   he    represents.       He 
Boakes  no  artificial  display  of  liis  ma- 
terials, but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
withhold  them  from   a   strict  parsi- 
mony.    His  characters  have  always  a 
ancerity  of  feeling,  and  an  inveteracy 
of  purpose,  which  never  relaxes.     His 
tnnse  is  no  '  babbling  gossip  of  the 
air,'  fluent  and  redundant — but,  like  a 
stammerer,  or  a  dumb  person  that  has 
Just  found  the  use  of  speech,  crowds 
a  number  of  things  together  with  ea- 
ger haste — making  anxious  pauses,  and 
fond  repetitions,  to  prevent  mistakes. 
Jtt  consequence  of  the  state  of  poetry 
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at  the  time  Chaucer  wrote,  he  was 
obliged  to  look  into  nature  for  himself 
— to  feel  his  way,  as  it  were— so  that 
his  descriptions  have  a  tangible  char- 
acter, which  gives  them  almost  the  ef- 
fect of  sculpture.  In  Chaucer  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  dramatic  are  closely 
blended  together,  for  he  had  an  equal 
eye  for  the  truth  of  external  nature 
and  the  discrimination  of  moral  char- 
acter :  and  these  two  qualities  were  so 
intimately  united  in  him,  that  he  prin- 
cipally describes  external  appearances 
as  they  indicate  intenial  sentiment. 
He  discovers  a  meaning  in  what  he 
sees,  and  it  is  this  which  catches  hiii 
eye  by  sympathy."  As  illustrations 
of  this,  Mr  H.  referred  to  the  dress 
and  costume  of  the  Canterbury  pil- 
grim—of  the  knight,  the  squire,  the 
Oxford  scholar,  &c. 

Chaucer's  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  possess  a  great  deal  of  g-usto. 
They  have  a  certain  local  truth  and 
freshness,  which  gives  back  to  the 
reader  the  very  feelings  which  belong 
to  the  scene.  As  a  striking  instance 
of  this,  and  one  of  the  finest  parts 
in  Chaucer,  the  lecturer  referred  to 
the  beginning  of  "  The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,"  where  a  young  beauty  sits 
listening  to  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale. In  this  description  there  is  no 
affected  rapture,  no  flowery  sentiment 
— all  seems  an  ebullition  of  natural 
delight  sweUing  out  of  the  heart. 
"  Nature,"  continued  Mr  Haxlitt,  "is 
the  soul  of  art, — there  is  a  strength  as 
well  as  simplicity  in  the  imagination, 
that  rehes  entirely  on  nature,  that 
nothing  eke  can  supply.  It  was  this 
which  enabled  Chaucer  to  describe  a 
deep,  internal,  and  sustained  senti- 
ment with  more  power  and  pathos 
than  any  other  writer  except  Boccu- 
cio."  Numerous  instances  of  this  were 
mentioned,  particularly  his  description 
of  the  patience  of  Griselda,  the  faith 
of  Constance,  &c.  Chaucer  also  re- 
sembled fioccacio  in  this,  that  he 
could  at  will  pass  from  the  most  in- 
tense pathos  to  the  most  extravagant 
humour,  though  he  never  blended  tlie 
two  styles  together,  but  was  always 
intent  on  what  he  was  about,  whether 
it  was  jest  or  earnest.  The  story  of 
the  Cock  and  Fox  was  instanced  as 
being  full  of  chai'acter  and  satire,  and 
the  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  as  a 
comic  description,  which  is  (icrhaps 
unequalled.  Mr  H.  concluded  his  ac- 
count of  Chaucer  by  observing,  "  that 
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iUfl  vcrsiitCBtion,  considering  the  time 
1^  which  he  wrote,  is  not  one  of 
least  merits  ; — it  has  considerable 
Itrength  and  harmony^  tbougli  it  may 
apparently  deficient  in  the  latter 
spect,  from  the  chaitges  which  have 
inoe  taken  place  in  accent  and  pro- 
BunciatioD. 

Though  Spenser,  like  Chaucer, 
ras  engaged  in  active  life,  the  genius 
^his  poetry,"  said  Mr  H.  "  was  not 
[-ActiTe.  It  was  inspired  hj  the  love  of 
IcCaae  and  relaxation.  He  is  the  most 
[leticid  of  poets.  The  two  worlds  of 
eolity  and  fiction  are  poised  on  the 
[firings  of  his  imagination.  Yet  his 
ieas  seem  even  more  distinct  than  hie 
recpiioM.  He  is  the  painter  of  ab- 
itractions ;  but  he  at  tini^  becomes 
picturesque  from  his  intense  love  of 
eauty.  Indeed  the  love  of  beauty, 
Bot  ot  truth,  is  the  moving  spring,  and 
f;the  guiding  principle,  of  his  mind 
fcnd  imagination.  But  Spenser  has 
been  falsely  charged  with  a  want  of 
passion  and  of  strength.  He  has  both 
in  an  immenee  degree.  But  his  pathos 
is  not  tliut  of  immediate  action  or  Buf- 
fering, but  that  of  sentiment  and  ro- 
mance— that  which  belongs  to  distant 
and  imiiginai-y  disLreBs."  After  giving 
examples  to  illustrate  the  foregoing 
remarks,  Mr  H.  continued :  "  The 
language  of  Spenser  is  full  and  copi- 
ous, even  to  overflowing,  and  is  en- 
riched and  adorned  with  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  many  of  the  languages  of 
Europe,  both  ancient  and  modern.  His 
versification  is  at  once  the  most  smooth 
ind  »>uuding  in  the  language.  In- 
Jetd  the  sweetness  of  It  would  become 
loying,  but  for  its  infinite  variety  of 
Dodulation,  which  is  always  adapted 
tlie  changes  of  the  action  and  sen- 
aent." 

Mr  Hazlitt  gave  examples  of  the  pe- 
f  culiai  characteristics  of  Spenser's  ver- 
sification, and  concluded  by  combat- 
ing the  opinion,  that  the  poetry  of 
Spenser  is  spoiled  by  the  allegory. 
"  If  the  reader  does  not  meddle  wim 
tlie  allegory,"  said  he,  "  the  allegory, 
will  not  meddle  with  him.  If  he 
does  not  like  the  allegory,  he  need  on- 
ly attenil  to  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  descriptions  and  sentiments,  which 
are  iu  no  degree  affected  by  it." 

Lecture   Third. — Oh  Shafcapcare    and 
Mi/ton. 

.Ma  HAZtiTT  began  by  noticing  the 
the  peculiar    quality  of  Shakspcarc'a 


writings,  with  reference  to,  add  i 
distinguished  from,  those  of  tlie  othi 
three  great  poeta  of  England, 
Chaucer, .Spenser,  and  Milton.  "Chai 
ccr,"  he  said,  "  excelled  as  the  poej 
of  manners  or  real  life — Spenser  as  ih^ 
poet  of  romance — Shakspeare  as  ihj 
poet  of  nature, — and  Milton  as  th< 
poet  of  morality.  Chaucer  deecribel 
things  OS  they  are — Spenser  as 
wish  them  to  be — Shukspeare  as  the] 
would  be — and  Milton  as  tliey  ougli 
to  be.  The  characteristic  of  Chaucel 
is  intensity^K)f  Spencer  reraotenc 
of  Milton  elevation — of  ShakspeatI 
every  thing. 

"  Shaksi)eare  differetl  from  the  greal 
men  of  his  own  age  in  this,  that 
his  own  genius  he  combined  the  pi 
culior  characteristics  of  all  theirs.  Hi< 
mind  had  no  one  peculiar  bias  moi 
than  another,  but  had  a  universe  < 
thought  and  feeling  williin  itself,  an 
the  power  of  communication  with  aH.' 
other  minds,  which  was  indeed  its  Jis>J 
tinctive  faculty.  He  was  just  like  any 
other  man,  only  that  he  was  like  all 
other  men.  It  was  not  possible  to  \)0 
less  of  an  egotist ;  for  he  was  nothing 
in  himself,  but  he  was  all  that  others' 
were,  or  tliat  they  could  become.  Hit 
mind  rejected  ages  past,  and  present, 
and  to  come.  Witn  him  there  w 
no  respect  of  persons;  his  geuiui 
slione  alike  on  the  evil  and  on  tho 
good — on  the  wise  and  the  foolish— 
the  king  and  the  beggar.  Every  state 
and  condition  of  mankind  was  open  tO: 
his  searching  glance — even  the  secreW 
of  the  grave  were  scarcely  hid  from 
him.  He  looked  into  the  hearta  anit 
minds  of  all  people,  and  saw  what! 
they  did  not  gee  or  acknowledge  eveti 
to  themselves.  Even  the  world  o;"^ 
spirits  was  not  closed  to  him, — he  was' 
familiar  with  that  as  with  the  world' 
of  real  men  and  women.  He  bad  on^* 
ly  to  think  of  a  character  to  become 
that  character,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  every  thing  belonging  to  it,  tjj 
see  the  very  objects  by  which  it  would 
be  surrounded — the  same  local  acci- 
dents." Examples  of  this  were  given, 
and  the  lecturer  continued :  "  You  do 
not  merely  read  what  Shokspearc's 
charactera  xay,  you  see  how  they  look— 
their  peculiar  physiognomy — the  very 
carriage  of  their  body.  That  wliich 
more  than  any  tiling  else  distinguishes 
the  dramas  of  Shakspeaie  from  all 
others,  is  the  wonderful  truth  and  in- 
dividuality of  the  chnructers.  Eadi 
one  is  as  much  itsclfj  and  as  indeiien'* 
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''n»  of  the  rest,  and  of  the  author,  as 
it-y  were  real  persons.  Shakspeare 
itifies  himself  with  bis  characters 
;h  a  manner  tliat  his  soul  Reenia 
into  their  bodiea,  and  to  bfcome 
subject  to  all  their  previous  aasocia- 
ttoas,  and  habits,  and  passions.  Mis 
])lays  are  not  descriptions,  but  express 
swat  of  the  passions.  One  might  sup- 
pose that  he  had  stood  by  and  over- 
imxd  what  passed^    The  dialogues  in 

«C8peare  are  carried  on  without  any 
cent  consciousness  of  what  is  to 
w — each  person  comes  forward  to 
be  asked  all  sorts  of  questions,  none  of 
which  he  con  anticipate  or  be  prepared 
&i."  Here  ^£r  H.  illustrated  some  of 
the  forgoing  remarks  by  references  to 
the  characters  in  Chaucer,  and  pointed 
"Ut  the  distinctive  difference  between 
hii  aud  Sbakspeare's.  He  then  pro- 
CSfded  to  describe  the  delineation  of 

Kon  in  Sliakspeare  as  of  the  same 
with  that  of  character.  "  It  is 
not  passion  growing  out  of  itsell',  and 
inmuding  every  thing  else  to  itself, 
but  passion  as  it  is  moulded  by  pas- 
si»n,  or  habit,  or  circumstance — by  all 
that  is  within  or  without  us.  It  is 
not  like  the  course  of  a  river,  strong 
itnd  progressive,  but  like  the  sea  agi- 
utuil  this  way  and  that,  lashed  by  the 
loud  tempest — while  in  the  still  pauses 
o(  the  blast  we  distinguish  only  the 
cries  of  despair,  or  the  silence  of  death!" 
(&Ir  Hazlitt  here  digressed  into 
some  observations  on  a  certain  modem 
Dcbool  of  poetry  ;  but  as  his  remarks 
seeined  to  apply  to  the  personal  char- 
acters of  tliose  writers,  and  not  their 
nMrVs  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what 
He  went  on  to  describe 
,  J  re's  imagination  to  be  of  the 
plastic  nature  as  his  conception 
larncter  or  passion.  It  unites  the 
most  opposite  extremes.  It  is  at  once 
rapid  and  devious,  "  glancing  from 
hcnven  w  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven." 
He  lakes  the  widest  possible  range, 
iiii,  consequently,  has  the  choice  of 
iln  greatest  variety  of  materials.  He 
brings  things  together  the  most  hke, 
and  yet  ulaccrd  at  the  greatest  distance 
''  h  other;    and  tlie  more  they 

sera  to  each  other,  and  the 
iliey  have  been  kept  asimder, 
more  intimate  does  their  union 
to  becoroe.      After  illustrating 
iregoing  observations  by  nume- 
slriking   examples,   Mr    Ilazlitt 
of  Shak8pc^u•c's  language  and 
'  They,"  said  the  lec- 
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turer,  "  are  like  the  rest  of  him."  He 
has  a  magic  power  over  words — they 
come  at  his  bidding,  and  seem  to  know 
their  places.  His  langviage  is  hiero« 
glyphical — it  translates  thougjit  into 
visible  images.  It  abounds  in  sudden 
and  elliptical  expressions,  which  are  in 
fact  the  cause  of  hia  mixed  metaphors, 
they  bring  only  abbreviated  forms  of 
speech.  But  these  have  ceased  to  be 
oftensive,  from  their  having  become 
idioms  of  the  language.  "  If  one 
happen  to  forget  a  word  in  any  other 
author,"  said  Mr  Haxlitt,  "  one  may, 
in  trying  to  recollect  it,  chance  to 
stumble  upon  another  as  good  ;  but 
this  could  never  be  the  case  in  Shak- 
speare."  The  impassioned  language 
of  Shakspeare  is  always  the  best,  be- 
cause it  is  always  his  own  ;  whereas 
in  ordinary  conversation,  it  Bometimes 
partakes  of  the  affectation  of  the  time- 
The  versifidation  of  .Shukspeare  is  at 
once  varied,  and  sweet,  and  powerf\il. 
His  is  the  only  blank  verse,  except 
Milton's,  that  is  readable  for  itself. 
It  is  not  stately  and  uniformly  swell- 
ing, like  Milton's,  but  broken  and 
modified  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  that  it  goes  over.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  faults  of  Shabsneare,  and 
attributing  them  cliiefly  to  the  univer- 
saUty  of  his  genius,  and  his  indifference 
about  fame,  and  praising  his  female 
characters  as  the  finest  in  the  world, 
Mr  Hazlitt  concluded  his  accomit  by 
saying,  "  Shaksjteare  was  the  least  of  a 
coxcomb  of  any  that  ever  lived,  and 
much  of  a  gentleman." 

Mr  Hazlitt  described  Milton  as  a 
direct  contrast  to  Shakspeare  in  every 
particular.  His  works  are  a  perpetual 
invocation  to  the  muses — u  hymn  to 
fame.  He  described  the  effect  of  Mil- 
ton's  religious  zeal  and  his  political 
opinions,  on  his  poetical  cliaracter,  and 
continued,  '•  Milton  had  a  high  stand- 
ard, with  which  he  was  always  com- 
paring himself.  His  thoughts  dwelt 
a|MU-t  from  the  world,  among  the  no- 
bler forms  and  fancies  that  his  imagi- 
nation had  created  for  itself,  or  that 
he  had  found  among  the  mighty  mo- 
dels of  antiquity."  It  appears  from 
his  prose  writings,  some  of  which  Mr 
Hazlitt  quoted,  that  Milton  had  de- 
termined to  devote  his  life  to  the 
building  up  of  some  mighty  work  for 
the  delight  and  wonder  of  posterity.' 
He  did  not  write  from  impulse,  but 

f;irdcd  himself  up  to  the  service  which 
le  seemed  to  feel  himself  called  upon 
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to  perforin.  He  always  labours,  and 
almost  always  succeeus.  He  strives 
to  say  the  finest  things  in  tbe  world, 
and  be  does  say  them.  He  adorns 
and  dignifies  his  subject  by  all  possible 
means.  In  hifi  descriptions  of  beauty, 
he  loads  sweets  on  sweets,  "  till  toe 
aense  aches"  at  them.  Milton  has 
borrowed  more  than  any  other  writer, 
and  yet  he  has  so  completely  stamped 
the  impress  of  his  own  genius,  so  ap- 
propriated it,  that  it  has  become  his 
own.  His  learning  has  the  effect  of 
intuition — he  describes  objects  that  he 
could  only  have  reail  of  in  books  with 
the  vividness  of  actual  observation. 
His  words  tell  as  pictures.  After  il> 
lustrations  of  the  toregoine^  Mr  Haz- 
litt  went  on  to  remark,  that  the  in* 
terest  oi'  the  Paradise  Lost  arises  from 
the  passion  thrown  into  the  character 
of  Satan,  and  the  account  of  tlie  hap- 
piness of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise. 
He  then  entered  at  considerable  length 
into  the  character  of  Satan,  whom  he 
deacribed  as  the  most  heroical  subject 
that  was  ever  chosen  for  a  poem,  and 
spoke  of  the  execution  being  as  per- 
fect as  the  design  was  lofty.  The  lec- 
ture was  closed  by  some  remarks  on 
the  particular  kind  of  interest  we  take 
about  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  sources 
of  tiiat  interest.  Theirs  was  a  situa- 
tion of  perfect  enjoyment  and  reposd. 
The  blessings  of  life  were  all  there, 
and  its  ilLs  all  to  come.  It  was  the 
first  deUcious  taste  of  existence — the 
dawn  of  the  world.  All  was  new,  and 
all  was  beautiiiil,  and  all  was  good. 
Their  Maker  conversed  with  them — 
ministering  angels  attended  their  steps, 
and  winged  messengers  from  heaven 
descended  in  their  sight.  "  Was 
tliere  notlting  in  all  this,"  asked  Mr 
Hazlitt,  "  to  interest  a  certain  mo- 
dern critic  .''  What  need  was  there  of 
action,  when  the  heart  was  full  of 
bliss  without  it }  They  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy.  '  They  toiled  not, 
neither  did  they  spin ;  yet  Solomon, 
in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.  They  stood  a  wliile 
perfect,  but  afterward  tliey  fell,  and 
were  driven  out  of  Paradise,  tasting  the 
first  fruits  of  bitterness,  as  they  hail  of 
bliss.  But  even  then  their  tears  were 
'  such  as  angels  weep.'  The  pathos 
is  of  that  mild  and  contemplative 
kind  which  arises  from  the  sight  of 
inevitable  fate.  The  chief  beauty  of 
this  part  of  the  picture  is,  that  there 
is  no  intemperate  passion,  no  mental 


agony,  no  turbulent  action— all  !• 
missive  devotion.  They  received 
happiness  as  a  gift  firom  their  Cre 
and  they  resign  it  into  his  hands^ 
without  sorrowing,  but  witfaw 
pining. 
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*  Some  natural  tears  they  diopt, 

them  Mon; 
The  world  was  aQ  before  theoa,  wh( 

chuse 
Thdr  place  of  rest,  and  PiovideiHe 

guide-'  " 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OT  THE  LI 
WRITINGS  or  BNSCQK  AND  A 
TANT  OOOHERTY,  t.ATB  S^ 
9i)TH  aE&IMEKT.  ^H 

If  there  is  something  painful  t 
feelings  in  the  awful  ceremonial  of 
signing  a  deceased  friend  to  the  g 
there  is  something  equally  consoL 
to  our  aflection  in  perpetuating  th 
membrance  of  his  talents  and  vir 
and  gathering  for  his  grave  a 
land  which  shall  long  nourish  g 
among  the  children  of  men. 
may  indeed  be  termed  the  last 
highest  proof  of  our  regard,  and 
tliis  task  which  I  am  now  aboi 
discharge  (I  fear  too  inadequately 
ray  deceased  friend.  Ensign  and 
jutant  Odoherty,  late  of  the  991 
king's  own  Tipperary  regiment, 
offering  to  the  public  some  accoui 
the  life  and  writings  of  this  ge 
man,  I  have  pleasure  in  believing 
I  am  not  intruding  on  their  not 
person  utterly  unknown  to  them, 
poems,  which  have  appeared  in 
ous  perio<iical  publications,  have 
cited  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
lie  curiosity  and  admiration  ;  and  i 
transplanted  into  the  different  voh 
of  the  Annual  Anthology,  they 
shone  with  undiminishMi  lustre 
the  blaze  of  the  great  poetical  lu 
aries  by  which  they  were  siirroui 
Never  was  there  a  man  more  im 
with  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  p 
than  Ensign  and  Adjutant  Odoh 
Cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  his  yean 
the  fair  and  lovely  blossoms  ol 
youth  had  time  to  ripen  into  the  { 
en  fruit  by  which  the  autumn  o 
days  would  have  been  bcautifiec 
adorned,  he  has  deprived  the  11 
ture  of  his  country  of  one  of  its  br 
est  ornaments,  and  left  us  to  lax 
that  youth,  virtue,  nnd  talents,  el 
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^S^tlt  :ScefWtt  of  the  Life  and 

afibrd  no   protection  from   tbe  crud 
hand  of  deatli. 

Before  procL^ding  to  die  biograpbi- 
■■1  account  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
•00,  which  it  is  my  intention  to  give, 
I  thliik  it  proper  previously  to  state 
the  very  aingulitr  mannei-  in  which  our 
friendship    had    its    commencement. 
One  evening,  in  the  month  of  October 
1813,    I   had   the  misiortune,    from 
tomecircwTistancea  here  unnecessary  to 
meniion,  to  be  conveyed  for  a  niglit's 
la<<gtng  to  the  watch-4iousc  in  Dublin. 
I  had  there  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
Mr  Odolierty,    who   was    likwise    a 
piMDer.     He  was  seated  on  a  wootlett 
stool,  before   a  table  garnished  Tvith 
s  peat  number  of  empty  pots  of  por- 
ta.*    He  had  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his 
mpoth,    and   was  talking  widi   great 
pQsntry  to  two  young  ladies  of  a  very 
iamresting  appearance,  who  hail  been 
knught  there  under  Bimtlar  circum- 
fitaoes  to  liiinseli'.  There  was  a  touch- 
ing melauchoiy  in   the  expression  of 
his  oountenaiice,  and  a  melting  eoft- 
laH  hi  his  voice,  whicit  interested  me 
extremely  in  his  favour.  With  all  that 
urbanity  of  manner  by  which  he  was 
(listinguiiihed,  he  asked  me  *'  to  take 
a  sneaker  of  his  swipes.''     I  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  tlius  commenced  a 
iVleadship  ivhich  ended  only  with  bis 
tif*.',    and    the   fond    remembrance   of 
sltall  cease  only  with  mine, 
'gan  (Jdoherty  was  bom  in  the 
of  Kilkenny,  in  the  year  1789. 
Hi»  father  acted  for  many  years  .is  a 
drover  to  the  Ilighi  Honourable  I^ord 
Vctitry,   at   that  ]>eriod   an   eminent 
giatier ;  and  on  that  gentleman's  be- 
ing raised  to  the  peerage,  he  succeed- 
ed to  a  very  considerable  portiou  of  his 
hniinfw.     He  hod  certainly  many  op- 
portaiiities  of  amassing  weoltli,  but 
the  truth  is,  he  only  provided  meat 
for  others,  with   the  view  of  getting 
drmk  for  himself.     By  his  wife   he 
kad  acquired  a  small  properly  in  the 
cottBty  of  Carlow,  which  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  kept  as  a  provision 'for 
his  fiunily.      His  business,  however, 
gntluftlly  decreased,  and  on  the  lost 
settlement  of  his  accounts,  when  he 
came   to   liquidate  tlie  claims  of  his 
cruUtoifi  on  his  estate,  he  found,  to 

*  We  beg  leave  to  hint  to  our  Irish  cor- 
respoadcnt,  that  if  the  jmti  were  empty, 
thej  pmii  Ksrccly  be  tenncil  poti  ofporkr. 

Kd. 
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his  astonishment,  th.tt  he  had  long 
since  Uqnidatrd  his  own-  The  dis- 
covery was  fatal.  The  loss  of  his 
credit  witli  the  world  he  miglit  have 
survived,  but  the  loss  of  his  credit 
with  the  vhixlnj  vtrrcliant  drove  him 
to  despair.  He  died  in  the  year  1798, 
8  melancholy  motitunent  of  an  ill-spen 
hfe. 

Of  his  mother,  Mr  Odoherty  wa 
ever  in    the  habit  of   talking   with' 
gratitude  an<l  respect ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  discharged  tlic  duties  of 
her  situation  to  himself  and  his  three 
sisters,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
was  higlily  exemplary.    And  witli  the 
exception  of  the  circumstance  of  a 
posthiunous  child  making  its  appear- 
ance about  fourteen  months  after  the 
•leath  of  her  husband,  there  occurred 
nothing  which  coiUd  raise  a  doubt  of 
her  being   the  most  virtuous  of  \\ot 
Re.x.     Being  etidowed  witli  a  considcr- 
able  taste  for  letters,  Mrs  Odoherty 
determined  that  her  son  should  receive 
a  liberal  education,   and   accordingly 
sent  him  to  a  charily  school  in  the 
neigh  bom-hood.      At  this    school,    I 
have  reason  to  believe,  he  remaineil 
about  frnir  years,  when,  by  the  in- 
terest of  his  uncle,  Mr  Dennis  Odo- 
herty, butler  to  the  Uight  Honoucabte 
Lord  Muskerry,  he  was  received  into 
his  I>ordship's  family  as  an  \iuder-tlo- 
raeslic.     In  this  noble  family  Ensign 
and  Adjutant  Odoherty  soon  became 
an  universal   fovourite.     The  sweet- 
ness  of  his    temper,    the  grace  and 
vigour  of  his  form,  wliich  c^rtuinly  be- 
longc<l  more  to  the  close  of  Hercules 
than  the   Ai)ul1o,   rendered   him  the 
object  of  the   fervent   admiration  of 
the  whole  female  part  of  the  family. 
Nor  did  he  long  remain  in  a  menial 
situation.       By    the    intercession    of 
Lady   Sluskerry,    he   was    appointed 
uudur- steward  on  the  estate,  and  on 
Ins  Lordship's   being  appointed  Col- 
onel of  the  Limerick  Alihlia  in  1808, 
his  first  care  was  to  betow  a  pair  c^ 
colours    on    Mr    Odoherty.       Never 
surely  did  a  gill  bestow  more  lionour 
on  the  giver,  and  Lord  Muskerry  had 
the  satisfaction  of  raising,  to  his  pnv 
}ier  station  in  society,  a  youth  wliose 
talents  were  destined,  not  only  to  do 
honour  to  the  Limerick  Militi^t,  but 
to  his  country  and  the   world.      In 
this  situation,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state,  he  was  the  very  hfe  and  soul 
of  society  wherever  he  was  quartered. 
4D 
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Not  a  tca*party  cwld  be  formctl,  not 
an  excursion  coula  be  planned  in  the 
neighbourhood,  without  Mr  Odoherty's 
being  included  in  it.  In  short  be  was 
like  the  verb  in  a  sentence,  quite  im- 
possible to  be  wanted.  I  have  been 
infomlBd  by  several  officers  of  the  re- 
giment^ that  he  was  the  greatest  pro- 
moter ot"  conviviality  at  the  ineas. 
His  wine,  to  use  their  own  expression, 
was  never  lost  on  hitn,  and,  towardti 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  bottle,  he 
was  always  excessively  amusing.  When 
quartered  with  his  regiment  at  Bal- 
linasloe,  in  the  year  lt)09,  he  became 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  young 
lady  of  that  city,  who,  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  her  person  and  temper, 
wa£  all 
"  That  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they 

Her  father  was  a  man  of  confiiderable 
wealth,    and    what    is   call»I,    mid- 
dle-man,  or   agent  to  several  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
try.    Her  name  was  Miss  Augusta 
M'Craw,  and  her  family  were  believed 
to  be  desccnde<l  from  the  M 'Craws 
of   Invcmess-shire,    a    house    which 
-yields  to  none  in  the  pride  of  its  de- 
-•cent,  or  the  purity  of  its  bloo<l.     Mr 
M'Craw,  indeed,  used  to  dwell,  with 
great  complacency,  on  the  exploits  of 
an    ancestor  of  the  family.  Sir  John 
JVI'Craw,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  James   III.,    who    not    only  de- 
feated a   Sir  James  INI'Gregor,  in  a 
pitched   battle,    but    actually  kicked 
hitn    roiuid    tho   lists,    to   the  great 
amusement    of    the    king    and    all 
his  court.     In  this  exercise,  however, 
'  there  is  a  tradition  of  his  having  dis- 
|.  located  his  great  toe,  which  ended  in 
«   whitlow,  of  which  he  died  about 
three  years  afterwards,    leaving    his 
fate  as  a  lesson  to  liis  successors,  of 
the  consequences  attending  such  un- 
I  -knightly  beha\'iour.     To  this  lady,  as 
J   dready  mentioned,    Mr  Odoherty 
'formed  a  most  devoted  attachment, 
'  mnd  he  accordingly  made  her  an  ofier 
rof  his  heart  and  hand,     l^he  young 
plady    returned    his   attachment    witli 
Dcerity,  but  her  father  and  ntotlicr 
most   unaccountably  averse    to 
\4he  connexion.     On  siaiiag  to  them 
the  affection  he  entertained  for  their 
[•daughter,  and  soliciting  their  consent 
tito  its   legal   consummation,    he   was 
1  with  the  utmost  indignity,  and 
dair«d  to  quit  the  bouse  immediately. 


On  his  remonstrating  against  this 
t)ro|)er  treatment,  the  brother  of 
lady  attempted    to   pull   him  by  t 
nose,  and  Mr  Odoherty  retreated  wi 
the  very  proper  resolution  of  deman 
ing   the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 
He  accordingly  sent   him   a  tuc«sag 
the  next  day,  and  a  meeting  was  t£ 
consequence.    On  this  occasion  Ensi; 
Odoherty  behaved  with  all  the 
ness  of  the  most  experienced  veten 
They  fired  nine  shots  each  withoi 
effect,  but,  in  the  tenth  round,  M 
Odoherty   received  a  wound   in   th 
cheek,  which  carried  off  three  of  h 
jaw  teeth,  and  entirely  demolished  oi 
of  his   whiskers.      On  receiving   tl 
wound,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  fa< 
and  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  cool 
ness,  "  a  douce  in  the  chops,  by  God.' 
By  this  wound  he  was  unfortunutel; 
ever  afterwards  much  disfigured,  a 
was  afflicted  with  a  stifliiess  in 
neck,  from  which  he  never  recovei 
ed.      Miss    Augusta    M'Craw     wi 
married,  a  short  time  afterwards,  I 
a    lieutenant    of   artiHcry,    and    M 
Odoherty  very  feelingly  expressed   h: 
r^ret  and  sorrow  on  tne  occasion,  b 
two  odes  on  the  incoivstuncy  of  women 
which  appeared  in  the  Irish  uewspai* 
pers,  and  were  af\erwards  recorded  ii 
the  Lady's  Magazine  for  October  1811 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
ill  the  progress  of  the  events  which 
have  been  relating,  his  poetical  talent 
hod  remained    dormant.      Althoug] 
we  do  not  find,  in  his  pieces  of  this 
period,  tlie  sarne  lof^y  degree  of  exi^ 
celleucc  which  was  afterwards  so  pro< 
minent  in  his  more  mature  produc 
lions,  yet  they  are  oil  imbued  witi 
very  considerable  spirit  and  imugina 
lion.     They  had  hitherto  been  gene 
rally  rather  of  a  hght  and  amator 
nature  ;  but  of  his  talents  for  satire, 
believe  the  following  epigram,   on 
certain  amorous  dowager,  will  aflbnl 
not  an  unfavourable  specimen. 

If  a  lover,  sweet  creature,  dionld  fboli«fcI| 

seek 
On  tliy  fuue  for  the  bloom  of  die  rose. 
Oh  tell  hill),  ftldiougli  it  fuu  died  ou  thy 

clieek. 
He  will  find  it  at  least  on  ihy  note. 
Sweet  enibleni  of  virtue  I  rely  upon  this. 
Should  thy  bosom  be  wuntonly  prest. 
Thai  it'  the  rude  ravuiher  gets  but  a  kiss, 
He'll  be  ready  to  fauaj  the  rcit  ! 

I  also  find,  among  his  papers,  uk 
unfinished  'IVagedy,   which  I  conjee-* 
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tate,  tnust  have  been  composed  about 
this  tiiue.  It  is  entitled  Kuphcmia, 
tuid,  in  tny  opinion,  displays  an  un- 
coitunon  d^rec  of  genius.  I  shall 
only  extract  part  of  one  scene,  which 
BtnJceii  me  as  being  executed  in  the 
most  masterly  manner.  The  Princess 
Euphemia  is  represented  as  passing  a 
sleepless  night,  in  consequence  of  the 
imprisonment  of  her  lover  Don  Car- 
los. Towards  morning,  she  breaks 
out  into  the  following  impassioned  re- 
flections. 
Bufhcmia.  Oh,  'tis  a  weary  night !  Alas, 

wiD  sleep 
Ne'er  darken  my  poor  day>lig1its !  I  have 

watched 
The  ttan  all  rise  and  disappear  again ; 
Capricorn.  Orion,  Venus,  and  the  Bear : 
1  iaw  them  each  and  all.  And  they  are  gone. 
Yet  not  a  wink  for  mc.     The  blessed  Moon 
UwjoameyeddiroiightheSky:  I  saw  her  rise 
Above  the  distant  lulls,  and  gloriously 
Decline  beneath  the  waters.    My  poor  head 

aches 
Beyond  endurance.     Ill  call  on  Beatrice, 
And  bid  her  bring  me  the  all-potent  draught 
Left  by  Fernando  the  apothecary. 
At  hia  last  visit.     Beatrice  !  She  sleeps 
Af  found  as  a  top.     What,  ho,  Beatrice  ! 
Thou  art  indeed  the  laziest  waiting  maid 
That  ever  cursed  a  princess.     Beatrice  I 
Btatrice.    Coming,   your  highness,  give 

me  time  to  throw 
My  night-gown  o'er  my  shoulders,  and  to  put 
My  flannel  dicky  on  ;  'tis  migluy  cxjUl 
At  these  hours  of  the  morning. 
Euphem.  Beatrice. 
BtaL  I'm  groping  for  my  sUppers;  wotdd 

you  have  me 
Walk  banrefoot   o'er  the  floors  ?    Lord,  I 

•hould  catch 
My  death  of  cold. 
£itpficia.  And  must  tliy  mistress,  then, 

1  lay,  must  she 
Undure  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  whilst 

thou 
Art  groping  for  thy  slippers  !  SelHsh  wretch ! 
Leam,  thou  shalt  come  stark-naked  »t  tny 

lidding. 
Or  d*e  pack  up  thy  duds  and  hop  die  twig. 
BeaL  Ob,  my  lady,   forgive  me  that  I 

was  so  sbw 
In  yielding  due  obedieuce.  Fray,  believe  me. 
It  ne'er  shall  hap|H:n  Hi;aiii.     Oh,  it  would 

break 
My  very  heart  to  leave  so  beaudfiil 
Andkindanustrcss.  t)h,fargiveme!  iwccpi.) 
Euphem.  Well,  well;  1  fear  I  was  too 

liasty  : 
But  want  of  sloep,  and  the  I'ever  of  my  blwx), 
Usvc  suiired  uiy  natural  temper.    Bring  mc 

the  phial 
Of  physic  left  by  that  skilful  leech  Femnndo, 
^^'lth  l.nwlanum  on  the  bibcl.     It  stands 
Upon  the  drcssinji-tnWc,  cl'ise  by  ilie  roMf^c 
And  die  Ulyirntian  dew.    No  words.     liViw 

potntc. 


Beat,  1  fly  J  [Exit. 

Euphem.  (tola,)  Alas,  Don  Carlos,  mine 

own 

Dear weddedhusband !  wedded  f  yes;  wedded 

In  th*  eye  of  Heaven,  though  not  in  that  of 

man, 
Wliich  sees  the  forms  of  things,  but  least 

knows 
That  whidi  is  in  the  heart.    Oh,  can  k  I 
That  some  dull  words,  muttered  by  a  } 
To  a  long  drawUng  tone,  can  make  a  wife»  | 
And  not  the 

Enter  Beat  nee.. 
Beat.  Laudantun  on  the  label ;  right : 
Here,  my  Udy,  is  tlie  physic  you  require. 
Euphem.  Then  pour  me  out  one  bund 
drops  and  fii\y, 
Widi  water  in  the  glass,  that  I  may  quaifi 
Oblivion  to  my  misery. 
Beat.  'Tis  don& 

Eupftem.  [drhiks.)  My  head  turns  round  j 
it  mounts  into  roy  brain. 
I  feel  as  if  in  paradise!  My  senses  mock  mecj 
Methinks  I  rest  within   diine  arms.   Da 

Carlos; 
Can  it  be  real  ?  Pray,  repeat  that  loss  ! 
I  am  thine  own  Euphemia.    This  is  bliss 
Too  great  for  utterance.     Oh,  ye  gods 
Of  Uellespunt  and  Greece  !  AJas,  I  t^nt.  li 

The  heart  of  Sir  Odohetty  was  of 
tendercBt  and  most  iniiummablc  dcs 
cription,   and  he  now  fortncd  an  at 
taclimcnt  to  a  lady  Gilhooly,  the  ric 
widow  of  Sir  Tliomas  Gilhooly,  knight 
who,  onaccount  of  some  private  scrvicea  1 
to  the  state,  was  knighted  during  the 
lieutenancy  of  Lord  Hardwicke.     Hi*] 
love  to  this  lady  was  of  the  most  mc 
dest  and  retiring  nature,  and  he  ncverj 
ventured  to  make  a  personal  declara 
tion  of  his  passion.      He    has    com* 
memorated  it,  however,  in  the  follow* 
ing  beautiful  and  ]mthetic  stanzas : 
Oh,  lady,  in  the  laughing  hours. 
When  time  and  joy  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
\\Tn.'n  pleasure  strews  Uiy  path  with  flowc«R,1 
And  but  to  wibh  is  to  couiuiand  ; 
When  thousands  swear,  that  to  Uiy  lips 
A  more  than  angel's  voice  is  given, 
And  that  thy  jetty  eyes  eclipse 
The  bright,  die  blessed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
Might  it  not  cast  a  trembling  shade 
Across  the  light  of  mirth  and  song. 
To  think  that  there  is  one,  sweet  vmid, 
Tliat  loved  thee  hopelessly  and  long  ; 
That  loved,  yet  never  told  his  llarae, 
Altliough  it  burned  his  houI  to  madness  i 
That  lov'd,  yet  never  breathed  thy  name, 
Kvcn  in  his  fondest  drcnms  of  gladness. 
Though  red  ray  coat,  yet  pale  my  face, 
Alas,  'tilt  love  that  made  it  so, 
Thou  only  canst  restore  its  grace. 
And  bid  its  wonted  blush  to  glow. 
Hcetore  its  blush  !  oh,  1  am  wmng, 
For  here  thine  art  were  all  in  vain  ; 
My  face  has  ceased  ui  blush  so  long« 
i  fear  it  ne'er  con  bliuh  s^gain ! 
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Tliis  moving  expression  of  ponion 


Bjppears  to  have  prouuceii  no  ettect  on 
the  obtlurate  lair  one,  who  was  then 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  with  nine  chil- 
dren, ami  a  large  jointure,  which 
woukl  CLi  tainly  have  umde  a  very  con- 
venient addition  to  the  income  of  Mr 
Odoherty.  He  now  resolved  on  vol- 
unteering into  the  line.  He  was  un- 
willing that  his  services  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  coniparutively  inactive  and 
inglorious  dtfties  of  a  militia  officer, 
and  he  tlierefore  dtterinined  to  wield 
his  sword,  or,  as  he  technically  called 
it,  his  sjiit,  wherever  the  cau.se  of  Ids 
country  shofdd  demand  it.  He  was 
soon  after  ap^winted  to  an  cnsugncy  in 
Uie  44th  regiment,  then  in  the  West 
Indies;  and,  on  the  l*th  of  August 
181*,  he  embarked  at  Dover  in  the 
scliooner  John  Uory,  Captain  Godol- 
phin,  for  Jamaica,  lie  experienced  a 
tedious  passage,  and  they  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  fall  in  with  an 
American  privateer,  from  which,  how- 
ever, after  a  smart  action,  they  had  the 
good  Juck  to  escape.  The  following  jeu 
d'f sprit  gives  so  favourable  a  specimen 
of  his  (ident  for  humour,  tliat  I  can- 
not refuse  the  reader  the  pleasure  of 
submitting  it  to  his  perusal. 
Captain  Godolphin  was  a  very  odd  and  stingy 

man. 
Who  skipper  was,    as   I'm  Mnir'd,   of  a 

schooner- rigg'd  West  Indiaman  ; 
The  wind  was  fair,  he  went  on  board,  and 

wiicn  )>e  sajl'd  iirom  Dover, 
Say*  he.  "this  trip  is  but  a  joke,  for  now 

I'm  half  seas  over  !" 
The  captain's  wife,  she  saiPd  witU  him,  this 

ciicunistance  I  heard  of  her, 
H«r  brimstone  breath,  'twos  almo.st  death 

to  conic  wittiiii  a  jard  of  her  ; 
With  fiery  nose,  as  nJd  as  rose,  to  tell  no 

lies  I'll  «toop. 
She  looked  jiut  like  an  admiral  with  a  lan- 
tern at  his  poop. 
Her  spirits  sunk  from  eating  junk,  and  as 

she  was  an  epiciiro, 
She  swore  a  dish  of  dolphin  fish  would  of 

her  make  a  happy  cure. 
The  captjtin'ii  line,  so  strong  and  fine,  had 

hooked  a  iish  one  day. 
When  liis  anxious  wife  Godolphin  cried)  and 

die  dolphin  swam  away. 
The  wind  was  foul,  Uw  weather  hot,  between 

tlie  tropics  long  she  stewed, 
The  latitude  was  5  or  6,  'bout  SO  was  the 

longitude. 
When  Jark  the  cook  once  spoilt  the  Muce, 

slie  thought  it  miglity  odd, 
lut  her  husband  bawl'd  on  dtick,  why,  here's 

ttie  Saucy  Jack,*  by  Ood. 

*  A  cekHmled  American  privateer. 


The  captttln  sought  his  charming  wifes  and  • 

whispered  to  her  private  ear, 
'*  My  ime,  this  night  well  have  to  figh^. 

a  tliumping  Yankee  privateer." 
On  tills  be  took  a  glass  of  rum,  by  which 

he  showed  his  sense ; 
Resolved  that  he  would  make  at  least  a 

tpiriUd  defence. 

The  captmn  of  the  Saucy  Jack,  he  was  a  dark 
and  dingy  man ; 

.Says  he,  •'  my  ship  must  take,  this  trip, 
this  scfaooner-rigg'd  West  Indiaman. 

F.acli  at  his  gun,  wc  11  show  tliem  fun,  the 
decks  are  all  in  order  : 

Bat  mind  that  every  h^r  here,  mnst  like- 
wise be  a  hoarder .^ 

Ko,  never  was  there  warmer  work,  at  least 
I  rather  think  not. 

With  camion,  cutlass,  grappling.iran^  blun- 
derbuss, and  stink-pot. 

llie  Yankee  captain,  boarding  her,  cried/ 
cither  strike  or  drown  ; 

Godolphin  answered,  "  then  I  strike,"  anif' 
quickly  knocked  him  down. 

The  remaining  thirty  verses  of  this 
(wem,  giving  an  account  of  the  action 
and  the  subsequent  voyage  to  Jamaica^ 
of  how  Mrs  Godolphin  was  killed  by 
a  cannon  ball  lodging  in  her  stomach, 
and  how  Captain  Godolphin  afterwards 
died  of  the  yellow  lever,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  insert.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  they  ore  fully  equal  to  tlie  pre- 
ceding, and  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  quaintness  of  imagination,  and 
power  of  ludicrous  expression. 

On  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  he  found 
it  tlic  rendezvous  of  tile  force  destined 
for  the  attack  of  New  Orleans,  under 
the  command  of  the  brave  though  un« 
fortunate  Sir  Edward  I'ackenham.  Of 
this  force  the  44th  regiment  formed  a, 
part,  and  the  heart  of  Mr  Odoherty 
tlirobhed  with  delightful  anticipation 
of  the  high  destiny  to  wluch  he  felt 
himself  called.  A  circumstance  now 
occurred,  however,  which  bid  fair  to 
cloud  his  prospects  for  ever.  On  the 
evening  before  the  sailing  of  the  arma^ 
ment  for  its  destination,  Jlr  Odoherty 
had  gone  on  shore.  He  there  chanc" 
cd  to  meet  with  an  old  schoolfellow, 
who  filled  the  situation  of  slave-driver 
or  whipper-in  to  a  neighbouring  plan- 
tation.  This  gentleman  invited  him  j 
to  his  house,  and  they  spent  the  night  % 
in  jiouring  forth  the  most  liberal  liba-  * 
tionsofnew  mm,  which  they  drank 
fresh  from  the  boilers.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  next  morning,  on  the 
sjiling  of  tiic  fiect,  Mr  Odoherty  was 
absent.  His  firicnd  the  whipper-in, 
howivcr,  who  was  I<»s  cbiuik  than  his 
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IgQest,  had  the  good  sense  to  foresee  the 
f tuBBeqiMtices  of  his  being  left  behind 
' » pressing  an  occasion.  He  hired 
iple  of  negroes  to  row  after  the 
had  Ensign  Odoherty  carried 
[iaaeBable  to  the  boat,  and  he  wus 
Moveyed  to  his  sliip,  as  he  himself 
hnraorously  termed  it,  "  as  drunk  as 
David's  sow/'  The  commanding  offi- 
cer immediately  placed  him  under  an 
arreat,  and  it  was  only  on  his  express- 
ing the  most  sincere  contrition  for  his 
folly  joined  with  many  promises  of 
imcndTnent,  that  he  was  again  allowed 
t«  perform  the  duties  of  his  situation. 
After  this,  few  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  thought  proper  to  associate 
with  him ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
wme  who  had  formerly  been  his  com- 
paoions  in  the  militia,  he  was  placed 
in  Coventry  by  the  whole  corps. 
(To  b*  continued. J 


X0TICB8  or  TBE  ACTSD  DKAHA  IN 
LOXnOH. 

Noll. 

:  oar  htst.  Miss  O'Ncil  has  ap- 
,  for  the  first  time  in  Bertha,  in 
ived  play  called  "  The  Point  of 
It  was  our  intention  to 
given  sketches  of  the  principal 
Iwondon  performers,  as  they  came  tbr- 
wanl,  from  time  to  time,  in  new  char- 
acters ;  because  we  must  not  take  it  for 
gnuted  that  Edinburgh  readers  are 
HI  fiuniliar  with  their  merits  as  London 
onea~-and  we  have  seen  Sliss  O'Neil 
in  this  play  ;  but  it  affords  so  little 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  her  charming 
talents,  and  is,  besides,  so  execrable  in 
itself,  that  we  shall  defer  speaking  of 
her  at  any  length  till  we  come  iVom 
seeing  her  in  JuUet,  or  some  other  of 
her  best  characters.  We  shall  then 
write  of  her  while  the  delightful  im- 
prcaaion  is  full  upon  our  mind  and 
aeart — and  it  is  then,  and  only  then, 
that  we  shall  have  u  chance  or  doing 
justice  either  to  her  or  to  ourselves. 

For  Miss  O'NeQ  in  no  respect  rcv 
wxablcs  Mrs  Siddons.  She  came  upon 
us  like  some  stately  vision,  to  be  seen 
ooee  and  remcinbcred  for  ever.  S/ia 
(Maied  before  our  eyes  like  a  visible 
ROd— on  the  earth,  but  not  of  it.  Sfie 
aaaniiiil  the  imagination  like  a  tale  of 
ancient  chivalry — ^and,  Uke  that,  was 
not  made  for  vur  age  or  comitry.     We 
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sometimes  wonder  how,  in  these  times, 
ond  in  this  city,  IMrs  Siddons  came  to 
be  appreciated  as  she  was  ;  for  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  her  talents  was  cer» 
tainly  very  well  understood  among  us. 
But  we  hoi)e  and  believe  (or  is  it  that 
we  only  believe  beccuise  we  hope.?) 
that,  after  all,  nothing  can  qnite  ex«> 
tinguish  the  godlike  in  man ;  there  is, 
and  will  be  for  ever,  a  voice  within  us 
that  vfill  respond  to  the  music  which 
has  now  almost  become  {hat  of  ano« 
ther  sphere.  Mrs  Siddons  was  made 
for  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or  Rome- 
times  that  nothing  can  bring  back  but 
a  new  deluge.  She  ought  to  have 
been  indeed  the  mother  of  Coriolaims. 
Living  in  ovr  day,  she  was,  like  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  a  kind  of  tacit  sa- 
tire on  the  species.  Perhaps  Mrs  Sid- 
dons was,  taken  for  all  in  all,  the 
grandest  and  most  glorious  specimen 
of  a  human  being  that  was  ever  creat* 
ed. 

Nothing  of  all  this  apphcs  to  Miss 
O'Neil ;  and  we  mention  the  contrast 
here,  only  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing, that  her  talents,  or  rather  quahfi- 
cations — for  tliey  should  hardly  be 
called  talents — are  of  a  kind  which,  to 
be  appreciated  justly,  must  be  spoken 
of  while  the  impression  thoy  make  is 
full  and  vivid,  for  they  appeal  to  the 
heart,  and  to  that  only  ,*  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  impressions  made 
there  are  very  apt  to  wear  out.  Here, 
however.  Miss  O'Neil  is  absolute,  yet 
without  seeming  to  feel  her  power. 
The  memory  of  her  glides  into  the 
bosom,  and  nestles  there  almost  with- 
out our  knowing  it— but  yet  we  feel 
the  happier  for  it. 

Perhaps  we  were  more  disgusted  by 
this  revived  play,  the  Point  of  Honour, 
than  wc  should  otherwise  Ivave  been, 
ft-om  being  obliged  to  sit,  and  see,  and 
hear  Miss  O'Neil's  delightful  voice 
and  looks  cast  away  upon  it. — Though 
they  have  chosen  to  call  it  a  play^  it 
is  one  of  that  herd  of  Gallo-gerraanic 
monsters  which  have  visited  us  of  late 
years  under  the  name  of  Melo- Dramas : 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  confin- 
ed, "  as  rarer  monsters  are,"  to  Bar- 
tholomew fair.  It  makes  the  ladies 
in  the  galleries  and  dreis-lmxcB  shetl 
those  maudlin  tears  that  always  flow 
when  weak  nerves  are  (by  no  matter 
what  means)  over-excited :  for  the 
low  v\dgar  are  quite  as  nervous  as  the 
high — only  they  don't  know  it. — The 
Foiut  of  Honour  is  wha(  the  aforesttid 
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•weepers  call  an  "  interesting"  play. 
The  story  is  this : — A  young  man,  "  for 
something  or  for    nothing,"    desert* 
from  his  rtgiment,  and,  atler  a  time, 
takes  relTige  in  the  house  of  a  widow 
'  Jiidy,  who  has  a  daughter.     Between 
'  the  young  people  a  mutual  attachment 
4tf  cimrte  takes  place,  and  "  to-raor- 
tow"  they  are  to  be  married  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, "  to-day"  the  regiment,  of 
which  the  father  of  the  young  man  is 
mnjor,  enters  the  town  where  the  lat- 
ter IB  concealed,  and  a  rival,  who  is 
•/■  course  provided  for  the  occasion, 
iif  riiurie  fiudfi  out  the  secret,   and 
noalfcs  it  known.    All  are  now  in  con- 
sternation.     The   ludy  screanu    aud 
prays — the  lover  whitu.i  and  prays — 
[  «nd  the  fatlier  stamps  and  prays ;  but 
jiU  to  no  effect.    At  length  the  lover 
is  brought  on  the  stage  to  be  shot  at 
by  a  detachment  of  soldiers — but  he 
is  not  shot,  as  the  reader  will  easily 
guess — for   hix    father  is    the    officer 
rhose  duty  it  is   to  give   the  word 
'  **  fire  !"  and  he  takes  care  not  to  da  so 
'  lill  he  has  rushed  in  between  the  mus- 
Icets  and  the  mark  at  which  they  aim- 
«d^^nd  the  soldiers,  not   thinking  it 
right  to  shoot  their  major,  stop  a  little 
UU  somebody  runs  and  fetches  a  par- 
^<lon.     All  tliis  time  the  young  lady  is 
kept  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  which 
is  at  Icngtli  ciiangcd  into  certainty  by 
the   report  of    muskets.      She    then 
takes  it  for  granted  that  all  is  over, 
|,«nd   faints  away — but   the   next  mi- 
nute she  recovers  and  finds  that  all  is 
right.     This  is  bringing  things  home 
to  men's  bosoms  and  business  with  a 
I  vengeance  ?  Is  not  the  reader  sick  o£ 
it? 

We    wonder    somebody    has    not 

l^tliougbt  of  making  a  Melo- Drama  a- 

bout  the  sailors  that  have  been  starv- 

^iDg  in  our  streets  of  late,   lljcy  might 

"»ave  laid  the  tlrst  scene  on  London 

Jridge  at  midnight,  during  a  hard 

[frost — the  second  in  the  comraittec- 

»m  of  the  King's  Head  Tavern — the 

'third   in   the    Poultry   Counter — and 

iven  it  a  fmpj'i/  ending-  on  board  the 

lulk  .'—The  reader  will  not  suspect 

laa  of  feeling-  lightly  on  siich  a  subject 

4s  this,  however  we  may  write  about 

It.     But  we  are  disposed  to  conceal  be- 

Ihind  a  forced  smile,  the  indignation 

rwe  are  almost  ashamed  to  express  open- 

Ijy  against  any  thing  at  once  so  con- 

I  ternpiible  and  so  misdiievous  as  these 

[inteiiKsting  "  Melo  Dramas." 

AiWr  lieelng  Misa  O'Neil,  wc  sel-> 


dom  destroy  the  imprciwion  she  Icava 
by  staying  the  farce ;  but  we  did  so  oi 
this  evening,  for  we  were  glad  to  for- 
get tliut  we  had  seen  her  in  such  com- 
pany.  The  farce  was  Bombastes  Fu. 
rioso,  in  which  Listen  was,  as  usual, 
delicious.  It  would  require  as  rau 
genius  to  describe  this  actor  properly 
as  he  himself  possesses,  so  wc  shail 
not  attempt  it  The  scene  in  which 
he  determines  that  he  will  "  not  maki 
himself  away,"  but  **  go  mad,"  i 
the  very  climax  of  romantic  fiin  ;  ani 
his  wig,  with  the  queue  cut  off,  an< 
its  rats  tails  hanging  down  behint^ 
"  the  sport  of  every  breeze,"  is  reallyj 
in  the  French  sense  of  the  word,  »' 
perb.  As  Justice  Greedy  says  of  i 
loin  of  real,  "  we  do  reverence"  thi 
man  who  invented  the  wig.  It  is  i 
sovereign  cure  for  the  spleen.  M; 
Bbnclmrd  performed  the  king  verj 
well,  but  yet  we  missed  our  favourit 
Mathews.  We  cannot  guess  why  Mc 
Mathews  is  not  engaged  in  London, 
and  hear  that  he  is  now  delighting  ovU 
Edinburgh  friends.  We  congralulata 
them.  Mathews  is  incomparably  the 
best  mimic  on  the  stage  ;  but  be  JM 
something  incomparably  better  thai^ 
a  ininjic.  His  performance  of  Si: 
Fretfld  Plagiary  would  alone  stamp 
him  as  an  actor  of  the  first  class  in  tha 
particular  line  of  pvu-c  cometly — foi 
this  part  of  the  Critic  ij  pure  cometly 
His  Sir  F.  Plagiary  is  a  classical  per- 
tbrmance.  Mathews  is  always  in  hia 
diaracter,  and  his  chju-actcr  is  alwayi 
in  him.  They  act  and  re-act  reeipro^ 
cully  upon  each  other,  and  upon  th( 
audience.  This  is  as  it  should  be; 
and  without  this  no  actor  can  succeed, 
or  deserve  to  succeed.  Mathews  is  no 
doubt  playing  the  Actor  of  All  Woric 
at  Edinburgh.  The  piece  itself,  with 
the  exception  of  "  the  imroortil  Mr 
Garrick,  dcccasjcd,"  is  wretched,  bm 
Mathews  makes  it  very  amusing^ 
though  wc  must  warn  tlie  reader  not 
to  take  his  imitation  of  Tatma  for  any 
tiling  like  that  admirable  performer. 
Talma  is  undoubtedly  the  best  tragic 
actor  in  the  world,  except  Kean  ;  and 
in  some  particulars,  though  not  the 
highest  or  most  delicate,  he  is  greatly 
superior  even  to  him.  We  believe,, 
when  Mathews  playetl  tlic  Actor  of  All 
AVork  in  London,  he  hod  not  seen 
Talma  on  the  stage — only  at  the  rcci' 
tations  he  gave  at  the  Opera  Concert' 
room. 
We  have  been  told,  we  kuow 
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•-h*,  tJial  Mathews  has  not  been 
I   in  his  luU:  eiigogctnetiUi  at 
i.^.  ■'■''■•Ti  Theatre.    That  he  has 

btei;  y  kejit  from  the  public, 

or  bi.  ,_:..  ei'ore  them  only  hi  low 
farce.  VVe  seem  to  have  observed  that 
thia  latter  fuu  been  the  case. 

On  the  S8th  of  Janiuryj  a  new 
Melo- Drama,  culled  the  Turret  Clocks 
was  produced  at  Dniry-Laiie  Theatre. 
If  it  did  not  afibrd  us  any  amusement 
in  seeing,  it  did  the  next  morning,  in 
routing  an  account  of  it  in  tlie  news* 
papers,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of 
which  goes  on  tot  ever  so  loup^  in  this 
Jtyle  about  it ; — "  We  have  dwelt  at 
{Creater  length  on  the  circumstances  of 
this  plot  than  we  arc  in  the  habit  of 
doing  generally,  in  the  case  of  such 
lijrht  performances.  In  fact,  they  are 
more  interesting,  belter  connected  and 
diversified,  and  therefore  more  worthy 
of  notice,  than  the  common  run  of  our 
uinor  dramas."  There  muKt  be  some 
mystery  in  this.  The  Judicious  critic 
KlH)  writes  this  pajier  knows  better, — 
taust  have  been  hoaxed  by  some 
die  thing  is  without  compari- 
worst  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw, 

ih  is  saying  a  great  deal  indeed. — 

But  it  will  t>e  dead  and  gone  long  l)e- 
fore  this  account  of  it  reach  our 
leaders  ;  and  we  should  not  have  ta- 
ken the  trouble  to  disturb  its  slumber, 
if  its  virtues  had  not  been  lauded  in 
(he  above  strain,  by.  several  other  of 
tile  tlaily  critics.  It  is  vi-ry  well  to 
liave  u  friend  in  court  to  say  a  wor<l 
in  lime  of  need;  and  even  if  one  of 
the  judges  should  happen  to  be  hood- 
winked DOW  and  then,  when  a  friend 
is  in  the  case,  it  may  be  forgiven — it 
is  human  nature.  But  when  the  whole 

nch  seems  to  have  been  corrupted,  it 
IS  time  for  one  of  the  jury-io  speak — 
and  it  ia  they  who  give  the  verdict  af- 
ter alL 
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On  February  2d,  another  new  melo- 
drama was  produ(u.'d  at  Covent-Garden 
theatre.  "  Another  and  another  I"  If 
"  yet  n  fourth"  should  come,  we  shall 
ctTiainly  continue  the  quotation,  and 
exclaim,  "  We'll  see  no  more."  The 
Iliuslrioua  Traveller,  or  the  Forges  of 
Kunzel,  is,  as  usual,  a  business  of  pur- 
>uitx  and  e^icupes,  of  rocks  and  water- 
falls, of  thunders  and  lightnings,  of 
crimes  and  purdoii<:,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
it  is  not  a  bad  one  of  its  kin<i.  llie 
^uery  oJ'  Norway  ij>  beautiful ;  uud 


Mr  JITrcady  plays  the  paft  of  an  un«n 
fortunate,  but  guiltless,  exile  very  well 
'I'here  is  a  fine  ineLmcholy  depth  and 
richness  about  the  voice  of  this  actor^ 
which  that  of  no  other  on  Uie  stage 
possesses;  and  he  has  very  excellenl^ 
judgment  to  supply  the  place  of  genius^ij 

A  partridge  is  a  good  thing ;  anif 
yet  even  "  Toujourt  Perdrix"  is  not  \J9\ 
be  borne.  But  a  raelo-drama  ie  a 
thing ;  what  then  shall  we  say  ol 
""  I'oujours  vielo-dramiut  S?"-^Scaircely'J 
had  we  protested  above  against  being 
over-run  with  these  **  wonders,  vSP-i 
moke  up  a  shew,"  tlian  tlie  mcrcilesi 
managers  come  tipon  ua  with  "  yet 
a  fourth," — "  bearing  a  glass  which 
shows  us  many  inoreT" — lor  this  lostj^ 
and  "  least  in  our  dear  love,"  is  fitjii 
Lord  Byron's  Poems  ;  and  if  the  pul 
lie  receive  it  kindly,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
"  increase  aiid  multiply"  from  the 
same  stock — for  tlie  most  uo-vious  ere 
tures  are  generally  the  most  prohEc. 

The  meIo~drama  before  us  was  pro" 
duced  at  Drury-Lune  theatre,  on  thi 
itli  of  February,  under  the  aliof  of  "  i 
New  Tragic  Play."     It  is  calletl 
Bride  of  Abydos.     Great  pains  had 
been  taken  to  make  tlie  ])ubUc  believe 
that   the  incidents,   sentiments,  lan^ 
guage,  scenery,  «S:c.  of  this  play  had 
been  taken  irora  Lord  Byron's  poeii 
of  the  same  name.    Used  as  we  are  ta^ 
these  tricks,  we  were  taken    in   oncej 
more ;  and  went  to  see  the  Bride  af_ 
Abydos  rather  than  Fazio,  which  wua^ 
performed  for  the  first  time  on   the 
same  evening  at  Covent  Garden.     I|fl 
like  sentiments  and  language  of  ihifluf 
play  are  indeed  taken  from  Lord  ByJj 
ron,  the  theft  must  have  been  commit«<| 
ted  by  a  rot  unskilful  person,  for  hs^, 
has  so   carefully  picked   out   all   th< 
marks,  that  his  lordship  would  be  Bor« 
ry  to  swear  to  his  property.   The  poemj 
bears  the  same  sort   of   resemblance 
to  the  play,  as  the  once  beautiful,  vi« 
gorous,   healthful,   happy,   and  well« 
dressed  child,  does  to  wliat  it  becomes 
when  stolen  fi-om  its  parents,  and  con •! 
verted  into  the  little,  miserable,  pu-.^ 
ling,  dcfomiedj  baU^-atar\cd  lUuibiiij 
boy,  decked  out  in  his  paltry  finery  fo 
3Iay-day  ;  and  the  parent  would  find 
equal  difficulty  in  recognising  his  ott-J 
spring.     Its  form  and  features  .ire 
begrimed  with  paint  and  gilding,  that'] 
we  s-hall  not  aliempt  to  describe  them. 
Sufli»?e  it  to  repeat,  that  the  Bride  of 
Abydos  is  oi'  the  lutlo-drauia  breeds 
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of  a  larger  crowtli ;"  and  it  it 
nior«  disagreeable  Ulan  most  ot'its  kia- 
dred,  because  it  makes  greater  preteii- 
HJona  than  they  do,  and  introduces  it- 
self to  \XB  witli  a  lie  in  its  moutli. 
There  are  not  less,  however,  than  half 
a  dozen  battles  to  the  sound  of  music, 
— ^processions,  in  which  the  persons 
employed  multiply  themselveB,  as  Ke- 
haou  did,  and  seem  to  enter  by  several 
wiys  8t  once, — singings,  dancings, 
choruses,  bonquetings,  &e.— and  a 
grand  "  blow  up"  at  the  last.  The 
scenery  of  this  piece  is  beautiful 
thntuebout ;  and  tne  water  most  ad- 
mirably managed.  The  performers  hod 
nothing  to  do,  and  they  did  nothing. 
Mr  Holland  seemed  to  luive  got  his 
words  in  a  mill,  and  he  ground  them 
out  as  if  he  was  aware  that  they  were 
|old,  and  wanted  to  be  made  young  again. 
TMrs  Mardyn  looked  charmingly  in  Zu- 
leika,  though  not  quite  young  enough  ; 
but  she  was  afFeute<l  instead  of  being 
affecting.  There  is  about  this  lady 
a  fine  high-spirited  consciousness,— u 
proud,  glowing,  self-complacency,— 
which  is  called  affectation  in  modem 
^ Jite ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  without 
attractions,  especially  on  the  stage, 
^■nd  in  comedy.  She  marches  up  to 
\  you  witli  all  the  "  insolence  of  power," 
land  lays  claim  to  your  heart  as  if  she 
jftlt  herself  entitled  to  itj — and  you 
(instantly  feel  that  she  i'«  entitled  to  it. 
^2ut  all  this  would  be  sadly  out  of 
place  in  Zuleika — and  Mrs  Mardyn 
seemed  to  think  so ;  but  not  knowing 
how  to  get  rid  of  it  gracefully,  she  di- 
luted it  into  a  mawkish  mixture  which 
retained  no  character  at  all, — some- 
thing Uke  warm  water,  with  just  e- 
nough  spirit  and  sugar  to  make  you 
sick.  JNlr  Keaii  had  a  few  points  to 
make,  and  he  made  them  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  he  appeared  to  feci  a  due 
contempt  for  the  cliaracter  he  had  to 
perform,  and  scorned  to  endeavour  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  We 
were  glad  to  see  this.  It  was  a  proiKir 
answer  to  tliose  who  would  put  nis 
tine  genius  to  such  paltry  uses.  As 
we  imderstand  this  great  actor  is  to 
perform  at  Edinburgh  in  the  Passion 
week,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
sketch  of  his  merits  and  defects  in  our 
March  Number ;  we  may  also  defer 
our  account  of  Fazio  till  then,  as  it 
will  not  be  repeated  in  time  lur  us  to 
speak  of  it  in  this. 

Will  die  reader  have  the  goodness  to  rec- 
tify the  following  vrata  in  uui  last  Num- 


ber ? — Page  4?7.  «ccftml  column,  top  line,  for 
"  heart-rcndiiig,"  rend  "  licart-ifjri£>6/in^." 
Same  piige  and  column,  i»ixth  line  from  bot- 
tom, for  **  worse,"  read  "  <ii>cr«f."  Pnge 
42i,  first  column,  tburteenth  line  from  bou 
torn,  for  "  In,"  r«id  ••  For.'*  Same  page. 
thiny.f'ourtli  line  from  top,  for  "  perfaaps,'' 
read  ' '  prnpnlij.''' 
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No  I. 

A^otict!  of  the  "  Magna,  Starmhityun 
Trolkana  Skitrhia,"  an  Icelandic 
Poem,  in  Five  Booh*. 


(Communicated  hj  /Ae  Rev.  Da 
ChibL.) 
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There  has  lately  been  published,  at 
Co]>enhagen,  a  translation  into  Danish, 
of  3  very  singular  poem  in  the  Ice- 
landic language,  entitleil  "  Moga,  the 
Lewd  Witch  of  StormboVe,"  suppoeal 
to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury by  Solva  Klofa,  a  prince  of  the 
same  illustrious  house  which  produced 
the  conqueror,  Kaldur  Klofa.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  the  most  picturesque  and  truly 
Scandinavian  cliaructer.  l^Iaga,  the 
witch,  is  introduced,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  book,  as  renewing  her  youth 
and  beauty  by  means  of  a  decoction 
of  the  bodies  of  different  disgusting 
animals  ;  she  is  seen  «lancing  round  her 
cauldron  ;  she  then  leaps  into  it — oldj 
haggard,  and  frightful. 
"  She  a«  lean  and  cold  appears, 
A<  if  she  had  been  dead  ten  yean  ; 
Ai  if  the  worms  had  cat  her  tlirough, 
Hei  skin  it  is  so  dry  and  blue." 

A  sound  is  heard,  as  if  of  a  red-ho 
poker  thrust  into  a  basin  of  water  ; 
thick  smoke  arises  and  fills  the  wholj 
atmosphere,  which,  however,  is  by  de 
grees  dissipsited,  and  Moga  reapp 
in  the  radiance  of  youth  and  loveliness^ 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  green,  and  riding 
high  overhead  in  a  ciiariot  drawn  b]| 
an  unicorn,  a  lamb,  a  lion,  a  l>ear,  and  i 
stag.  She  isonly  recognised  by  her  voic 
which  continues  to  be  feeble  and  sbrit 
as   before — a  circumstance   which 
Bcrounted  for  by  the  omission  of  som^ 
important  ingredieiils  in  her  cauldron 
of  incantation.     Her  lamentalloB  ovc 
this  accident  closes  the  first  book,  an 
is  conceived  with  u  fervency  of  wratln 
ful  and  bitter  emotions,  the  expression 
of  which,  in  the  wild  accents  of 
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l»I,  produces  an  cfikct  altogether 
jne.  It  appears,  from  the  tone  of 
ymplaint,  that  Maga  bos  laboured 
ioduce  tlie  metatnorphosiii  in  her 
b,  in  order  that  she  may  b«  able 
trap  and  ensnare  to  her  love  three 
5  men  of  the  north,  of  whom  she 
lot  successively,  but  siiuultane- 
,  (the  vile  witch  !)  become  very 
y  enamoured.  Two  of  them  im- 
itely  appeared,  and,  as  might  be 
ited,  fall  in  love  with  the  sorcer* 
But  the  Danish  Translator  has, 
is  part  of  hia  work,  been  obliged 
uuch  to  abridge  the  details  of 
t^ginal.  These  amours  occupy  the 
\  of  the  second  and  third  books. 
the  fourth  book,  Maga  is  again 
[aced  alone,  singing  in  a  low, 
b,and  mysterious  voice,  the  words 
ong  of  invocation  to  Hecate. 
m  of  air,  queen  of  beaven» 
•two  only  host  thou  given. 

good— two  are  better— 
►  J  Hecate !  I'm  thy  debtor. 
pre  I,  but  more  I  want, 
I !  for  the  third  I  pant. 
oe  ihepherd  to  my  arms, 
111  is  ravished  by  his  charms, 
beauty  let  me  see. 
Ske  teeth  and  lips  of  red, 
town  locks  clustering  from  his  bead- 
le region  of  the  lake, 
( !  for  my  service'  sake, 
ig  the  coy  shepherd  unto  me." 
bate  now  descends  from  the  bosom 
black  cloud,  and  leading  in  her 

the  shepherd,  of  whose  person 

follows  a  long,  and  what  is  odd 
]h  in  such  a  pkce,  a  strictly  ana- 
il  description.  He  is,  it  seems, 
St  runner  in  the  district  of  his 

the  inventor  of  divers  improve- 
I  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  withal 
^ent  poet.  He  has  already  been 
td  by  several  fairies,  and  other 
pAtoral  being?  of  the  female  sex, 
ig  the  rest  by  a  witch  of  Scot- 
Suth  ra  Fivi)  nor  has  be  been  un- 
g  to  accept  of  their  favours.  ]\Iaga 

raptures  with  the  success  of  her 
f,  and  in  the  tumults  of  her  pas- 
brgetting  the  defects  of  her  voice, 
^DB  to  sing  a  love-song  to  the 
erd^  in  accents  so  squeaking  and 
.  as  at  once  to  destroy  the  effects 
I  the  bloom  of  her  countenance 
»e  magnificence  of  her  attire  had 

to  have  upon  the  imagination  of 
tndymion.  Maga  perceives  the 
(ion  in  his  thoughts,  but  her  love 
violent  rather  than  delicate,  she 
n  to  court  hbn  to  her  arms,  by 
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promises  which,  perhaps,  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  it  re- 
quired an  excess  of  virtue  to  resist. 
"  Thou  upon  my  car  shalt  ride 
In  radiance  of  unearthly  pride. 
The  surly  bear  shall  lick  thy  feet. 
The  lowly  lamb  before  thee  bleat. 
And  unicorn  and  stag  rejoice 
To  hear  the  bidding  of  thy  voice ; 
E'en  the  proud  lion  his  long  tail 
Shall,  faffoing,  cud  my  love  to  han,-» 
Come,  oh,  come  !  no  earthly  maid 

Woos  thee  to  her  frail  embrace ; 
Mine  are  charms  that  never  fade. 

Eternal  beauty  beams  on  Maga'a  fitce : 
Soon  as  age  and  care  begin 
My  curls  of  flowing  gold  to  tbin. 
Soon  as  the  mom  of  jocund  glances. 
In  my  coal-black  eye  tlist  dances. 
Wrapped  in  the  twilight  of  decline, 
Appeats  less  ftportively  divine, 
There  is  a  charm  which  I  command, 

I  will  not  breathe  it  to  'Cat  spheres* 
And  at  the  waving  of  my  ha&a, 

A  miracle  appears.-.— 

In  short,  it  seems  that  the  lady  ha*  ] 
actually  in  her  possession  the  elixir  \ 
vitis,  and  that,  like  Mr  Godwin's  St^ 
Leon,  or  the  Scots  Magazine,  wben«j 
ever  Maga  begins  to  feel  the  effects  oi 
old  age  and  dotage,  she  has  it  in  her^ 
power  to  become  at  once  as  young  andj 
beautiful  as  ever,  by  commencing 
new  Series  of  her  existence.    She  ia] 
too  cautious  to  disclose  her  secret  to] 
the  shepherd,  but  she  assures  him,  thati 
"  Even  now,  tho'  seventy  years  have  sped 
Their  with'rin^  flight  o'er  Ma^'s  head. 
Rich  are  the  tendrils  of  my  hair, 
My  bosom's  graceful  swell  is  fair. 
My  Iiudoos  fips  as  rosy  red 
As  when  at  first  they  ripened 

In  the  Scandinavian  air. 
My  robe  of  green  us  proudly  flows 
As  when  my  youthtul  iorm  arose 

'Mid  Heda's  sempiternal  snows ; 
Wooers,  husbands,  many  a  score. 
Have  sought  my  love  in  days  of  yore. 
Now,  ev'n  now,  I've  lovers  two. 

Anient  lovers,  two  or  three. 
Yet  a  maid  is  come  to  woo. 

List,  gentle  shepherd,  list  (o  me  !'* 

And  so  on,  for  a  page  or  two  more^  . 
does  she  talk  about  her  own  chanoi^j 
and  her  lovers. 

But  the  shepherd  is  a  perfect  Jc 
Andrews  In  his  way,  and  Maga, 
Potiphar's  wife  and  Lady  Booby,  when  j 
she  discovers  that  she  has  no  prospect  j 
of  success,  changes  at  once  from  the  j 
utmost  tenderness  of  desire  to  the  most  I 
demoniacal  excess  of  rage  and  indignA-^ 
tion.     She  curses  the  swain,  and  van* 
ishes  in  a  clap  of  thunder.    The  growl- 
ing and  snarling  of  her  beasts  is  heard 
4E 
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a£a  off,  and  the  virtuous  Bhepherd  de- 
parts in  an  agony  of  terror. 

.So  far  the  poem  is  conducted  with 
considerable  regularity  <^'  design  and 
execution  ;  the  verse  is  more  harmoni- 
ous tliau  is  at  all  usual,  either  in  the 
Lodbrokar  quida,  or  any  cMlier  of  the 
remains  of  Icelandic  poetrv  ;  the  ima- 
gery is  of  a  nature  very  pleasingj  and 
withal  somewhat  novel  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  succeeding  parts  of  the  fic- 
tion are  iinpreguatea  with  a  darker  in- 
terest ;  the  ear  is,  bound  down  to  the 
Gtory,  and  the  eye  t^stened  on  the 
Blrange  workings  of  the  sorceress  with 
an  ever  increasing  degree  of  attention, 
till,  in  the  lost  dreadful  scene,  the 
emotion  is  lifted  beyond  the  permitted 
limit  of  agitation.  The  author  of  this 
fearful  fable  would  indeed,  if  bom  in 
happier  days,  have  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity in  the  same  rank  with  Dante,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  any  of  the  first  masters 
of  poetic  terrors.  The  witch,  being  re- 
solved to  revenge  herself  on  the  haugh- 
ty iJiepherd,  holds  a  council  of  war,  at 
which  there  assists  as  strange  an  as- 
sembly of  unearthly  advisers  as  could 
well  be  hnagined. 
**  The  first  came  with  a  pil)i;tiin*3  shell. 

As  if  from  tar  beyond  Uu  sea  : 
Where  he  had  been  I  may  not  tdl. 

But  a  iaiot  and  weary  wiglu  seemed  he. 
J  heard  the  roLMi  around  me  suj. 
That  incli  deep  on  his  iihoon  tliere  lay 
The  dcsBrt  dust  of  Africa  ; 
Though  others  told,  a  da'aniing  nap 
Had  ncized  hun  o'er  a  wondrous  map. 
Where  Nile  and  Niger  dimmed  his  eyes. 
Most  like  tu  wild  retJities. 
80  when  he  woke,  his  friends  scarce  knew 
The  wrcly-altcred  ghastly  hue, 
Till  laughtet-tiu,  long,  tmdden,  loud, 
As  if  a  goblin  blackcock  crowed, 
Itcvealed,  unchanged  by  toil  or  clime, 
The  traveller  of  the  eternal  prime. 
— Wild  eldritch  sounds  of  mirth  and  awe, 
A  deatb-icream  mix'd  with  a  gu/Ta, 
As  if  a  gravestone,  suddenly 
Heaved  up,  hod  let  a  corpse's  cry, 
Half-NDOthered  in  the  dust,  break  out, 
Commixigling  with  the  imeorthly  joy 
Of  a  hideous  vampire's  hungry  shouu 
The  pilgrim  smiled  benignuntiy. 
*  1  love  this  shqjberd  well,'  quoth  he  ; 
Seek  otlier  weapons,  witch  than  me. 
Lover  was  I  once  of  tliinc, 

And  harmless  damsel  wttst  thou  then  . 
But  now  thine  amorous  glances  sliine 

Ob  crowds  of  vic&k  and  wicked  men. 
And  evil  purpose  hast  thou  caught ; 
From  love  like  theirs,  aad  envious  thought : 
Ne'er  was  told  iA  fabling  saga. 
Such  a  chaiige  as  thine,  O  Maga  .'" 

The  second  is  j»/rew  and  striking 
^pfiMoification  of  «&vy. 


"  He  is  lean  and  wondrous  tall. 
Flesh  is  on  him  none  at  ail. 
In  his  sides  Utc  tibi  arc  bare, 
Uis  legs  like  spiders,  long  and 

His  eyes  have  a  smooth  glassy  ^ 

Black  his  beard  and  blade  his  l^ir ; 
You  see  in  his  cold  sleepy  store 
The  impotence  of  envious  care,— 
Never  rested  human  sight 
On  so  pititnl  a  wight. 
What  is  good,  and  bright,  and  fair. 
To  others'  view,  he  cannot  bear  ; 
But  ever  carping,  ever  biting. 
Ever  witli  his  weak  darts  smiung  ; 
He  vainly  trietii  to  bring  down, 

What  others,  where  it  stands,  admire— 
The  leaves  of  glory's  laurel  crown. 

To  which  himsdf  may  not  aspire  ; 
He  fain  would  tear  them  with  the  Ihom 
In  his  tiny  lingers  borne,"  &c. 
"  Where  the  ught  sinks  in  the  watery  w 
Of  old  was  nursed  the  shadowy  [test ; 
But  now  his  exhalations  vile. 
Of  rancour,  jealousy,  and  bile. 
The  envenomed  urcliin  spittetli  fijrth. 
To  taint  the  etltcr  of  the  north. 
The  creature's  ineffectual  sting 
Afar  the  poison  may  not  fling : 
Back  on  himself  the  fetid  dew 
Corrosive  drops,  and,  soaking  duougl 
The  feeble  fabric  of  his  clay. 
Wastes  the  poor  shivering  gliosl  a«'ny. 
Will)  self-inflicted  and  miBioimicd  decay 
'Tis  thus  he  speaks,  (cold,  raw,  and  Heel; 
The  words  come  like  a  gush  of  sleet)— 
•  Maga.  a  covenant  let  us  make  ! 
I  hate  tlie  shepherd  of  the  lake — 
I  hate  the  beauty  of  his  lay. 
And  will  with  usury  repay 
The  scorn  he  shews  thy  charms  lliis  day. 
My  sting  unseen  the  churl  shall  smite ; 
And  then  beneath  the  clouds  of  night, 
Thou,  my  buxom  leman,  piest 
By  the  grim  chronicler  of  the  west. 
Shall  stUI  fulfil  Heaven's  glad  decree. 
Which  says,  Iniretue  and  muOiplt/.''  " 

This  creature,  of  course,  enters  wi 
great  readiness  into  the  plot  agai: 
the  virtuous  and  ingenious  shcphe 
and  BO  indeed  do  ohimst  all  menilia 
of  this  diabolical  divan.  Among 
most  violent  is 

'*  A  sour  and  fouUmouthed  ugly  sprite. 
With  seaet  harness  doth  he  walk  ; 

In  him  no  eye  can  take  delight. 
No  cor  can  listen  to  his  talk. 

He  long  had  dwelt  with  the  painted  men. 

Barbaric,  in  their  gloomy  den  ; 

}  I  is  eye,  accustomed  to  their  night, 

o&  blear  and  red  in  God's  fair  iigbt : 

'       iin  his  thick  bald  akxiil  there  liea 

A  register  of  treacheries ; 

And  DOW  right  gladly  doth  he  go 

To  work  the  gende  shepherd  wo." 

But  it  would  be  <juite  endless  to 
through  the  whole  list  of  vile  perso 
i^ges,  w  ho  offer  advice  and  co-operati 
to  the  iostUted  Maga.   Tbetwowhi 


*e  bore  niiiiced  aWtecre  preferred  to 
y  ol"  the  rest;  and  M»ga,  the  coun- 
being  ckaed,  unhnniesses  the  bear 
bcr  chariot,  upon  whose  back 
ey    are    iraineiliatelj    conveyed    to 
cax'ern  of  I.irir  Virkingr,   where 
Various  schemes  ar«  suggested  for  an- 
noying  the  innocent  swain.     Six  dif- 
ferent attempts  agiiinst  him  are  made 
by  this  junto,  but  all  witliout  effect, 
and  we  begin  to  hope  that  the  righte- 
s  cause  may,  after  all,  triumph  over 
Joes ;  but  Maga  is  not  so  soon  sa- 
She  resolves,  that  since  no. 
ihtH-t  of  this  will  do,  she  will  go 
■ud  seize  the  object  of  her  re- 
sentment   in  prirpria  persona.      The 
dwaherd  is  at  home  among  the  hills, 
figoung  his  flocks  by  the  side  of  a  lake, 
xnd  holding  rapturous    communings 
with  a  certain  mysterious  being  con- 
onled  in  that  neighbourhood,   when 
all  of  a  sudden  his  guiltless  retirement 
it  invaded  by  Maga,  careering  at  full 
^oed  with  her  strange  teiun  of  ani- 
nak,  and  attended  in  her  chariot  by  a. 
eoBbderate,  who  is  described,  shortly 
ialecd,  but  in  a  way  calculated  to  im- 
ptn  the  mind  wit!)  a  vague  sentiment 

tofundefinable  horror. 
"  Hit  liair  is  bWk,  and  yet  'tis  ^y, 
l>My  floats  his  awful  beard  away. 
His  eye  gleams  fury  and  dionay. 
Ue  tt^es  on  Uic  witches  team 
With  a  loud  and  beUowy  blustering ; 
The  diariat  -wheels  do  creak  and  scream. 
And  die  beasts  do  snort  and  fling — 
The  bear  doth  growl,  the  lion  howl, 
The  Iamb  doth  moan,  so  dire  the  tone — 
(So  urchins  tremble  when  the  wand 
is  quivering  in  the  master's  baud.) 
Keroc  beard  earth,  »ea,  or  sky, 
to  long,  and  yet  so  loud  a  cry  : 

iThai  hondd  ciy  to  die  Graybeard't  ea» 
li  music  sweeter  than  the  spheres. 
And  ever  croaking  in  his  pride. 
He  drowns  the  voice  of  all  beside  ; 
Yet  even  tlie  beasts  that  Maga  yokes 
Cannot  abide  the  demon  roar ; 
Ve'er  pi'Wc'd  die  hag's  accursed  spokc«i 
So  dark  a  thunder  cloud  before. 
As  that  into  whose  gloomy  centre 
Now  the  startled  team  dodi  enter." 
The  two  alarming  visitants  take  up 
the  poor  shepherd,  and  carry  him,  while 
he  hes  senseless  in  a  swoon,  to  the  car 
of  the  Witch.     The  Graybeard,  and 
Maga,  then  bind  him  with  cords  to  the 
floor,  and  the  punii^hment  begins.  Al- 
h    the    whole    process  is  gone 
gh  without  the  least  appearance 
'"  I  he  part  of  either  of  the 
ve  cannot  think  of  laying 
xudcM  any  i»«rt  of  the  de« 
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tail  given  by  the  T«elandi<r  narrntor. 
The  poor  shepherd  is  flaycfl  in  the  first 
place,  then  greased  all  over  like  thera-* 
tiou  beef  of  a  Russian  private,  and  last 
of  nil,  eat  alive  by  his  two  enemies  with 
a  ferocious  joy,  and  screams  of  a  most 
•inthropophagic  ecstasy.  The  caniii' 
Ijals,  when  they  had  done  with  their 
meal, dipt  their  fingers  in  flaming  brim- 
stone, and  wijM;  their  mouths  with  the 
tail  of  the  bear.  Hecate  then  n»cets 
them  in  the  clouds,  and  they  commence 
a  wild  song  of  exultation,  a  v/crr- 
saungr,  in  the  measure  of  ihe  colcbrat- 
od 

"  Vitt  cr  oTpinn 
Tyrit  Valfalli,"  Ax. 

It  begins  thus : 
"  Slain  the  foe  is 

Of  Maga  the  queenly  ; 
Wc  have  slain  by  our  prowess. 
And  eat  in  our  ire, 

A  banquet,  uncleanly, 
01"  flesh  widiavit  fire. 

IVe  ftavc  slain,  we  luive  tat ! 
Slain  the  swain  is. 

Her  love  that  scorned. 
Not  vain  was  the  menace 
thir  weapons  to  tinge ; 

And  the  fea-st,  unadorned. 
Had  the  sauce  of  revenge. 

We  /tavc  thin,  we  have  tal  ! 

Slain  the  chiul  '\&, 

As  a  hog  at  the  stall  is, 
Who  had  ventured  (o  hurl  hia 

Despite  at  her  head  ; 
Kow  the  maw  of  our  malice 

Is  plcnteously  fed. 

We  have  ilain,  tas  Itave  cat.** 

The  burden  bears  a  strong  tesem^ 
blance  to  that  in  the  dentil-song  of  j 
Lodbrok : 

**  Hiuggom  vcr  med  htniirvu— 
Wt!  htmed  with  our  svfordj." 
And  it  appears  that^  like  it^  the  whole] 
song  was  of  the  kind  calleil  tuii-taunffT'] 
But  as  many  leaves  are  wanting  in  the' 
MS.  a  great  part  of  this  epiuiceutn  is  J 
unfortunately  lost.  It  is  still  move  to] 
he  lamented,  that  the  fifth,  ond,  as] 
tradition  sayi,  the  finest  book  of  the] 
poem,  has,  aa  yet,  bevn  sought  for  in] 
vain  through  all  the  libraries  of  the] 
north.  It  is  said,  by  an  old  gcntle«1 
man  of  Elsinore,  who  heard  the  poeml 
recited  in  his  youth^  that  in  this  cantOj] 
or Jif,  the  Witch  and  the  Graybeard  beij 
come  mortally  sick  in  consequence  ot| 
their  inhuman  repast ;  that  a  benign 
sorceress,  beloved  by  the  shepherd,  had 
provided  for  his  safety  by  administer-* 
ing  to  him  a  divine  draught  before  the 
assault  of  his  mcniicsj  that  n  aooa 
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ae  the  fVagmentscf  hia  body  bad  been 
disgorged  by  the  afflicted  cannibdB, 
through  the  operation  of  this  charm, 
the  principle  of  life  was  again  restored 
to  his  members,  and  they  arranged 
themselves  into  their  former  shape 
without  retaining  any  appearance  of 
the  horrible  treatment  which  they  had 
undergone.  The  benign  sorceress  hav- 
ing inflicted  sigttal  chastisement  on 
Maga,  and  banished  the  Graybeard  to 
a  receptacle  of  impsj  the  poet  brings 
about,  seloiht  Us  regies,  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  (although  she  is  already 
provide<I  with  one  husband)  and  the 
swain;  and  the  fit  closed  with  a  briidr- 
saungr,  or  epitnalamium,  chanted  over 
their  bridal- bed  by  the  whole  of  the 
"i  good  spirits  of  the  north. 

The  following  is  said  by  some  cri- 
tics to  be  a  genuine  fragment  of  their 
nuptial  Eong;  but  in  tlte  opinion  of 
Dt  Horn,  it  is  rather  the  compositioa 
of  the  Icelandic  poetess,  Karleck. 

"  Closely  kiss, 
Happy  swain« 
Look  for  bliiB 
Such  aa  this 
Ne'er  aaain« 
XUt,  kiu  thy  bride. 
Kits  lumt  betide. 

Comb  thy  hair. 
Wash  thy  face. 
Come  Dcbonnair, 
To  meet  a  fair 
Of  such  a  race. 
Kilt,  kits  thp  bride. 
Kilt  none  betide. 

Throw  thy  crook 
To  the  wind. 
She  will  not  brook 
To  see  thee  look 
In  aught  a  hind- 
£iti,  kits  thy  bride, 
Kitt  none  betide. 

And  ting,  sing  on 
Wild  dittiea  to  her. 
For  this  alone 
Her  &VOUI  shone 
On  such  a  wooer. 
Kitt,  kitt  thy  bride 
Kit!  none  betide. 

Let  the  race. 

From  thee  proceeding, 

Their  high  place 
By  dieir  breeding. 
Kitt,  kit*  thy  bt^. 
Kill  none  ftrtwfe." 

In  a  future  Numlxjr  we  shall  trans- 
'late  the   preliminary    dissertation   of 
[jbe   Danish  editor,    Dr  Horn.    We 
ftlso  very  shortly  t»  give  some 


and  Fotier. 

account  of  a  putiHefltJon  on  -ml 
is  at  present    employed,— -we 
"  the  Jealous  Witch,"   another   le 
landic  poem,  founded,  as  we  unde 
stand,   upon   nearly   the  same 
with   "  the  Lewd  Witch  of  Stor 
boVc."     The  success  with  which 
acholoTS  of  Denmark  are  elucidating 
the  antiquities  of  their  own  country, 
and  of  all  the  Gothic  nations,  entitles 
them  to  the  admiration  of  the  worli 
and  aSbrds  a  singular  contrast  to 
miserable  state  of  antiquarian  leamii 
in  Scotland.    Although  we  have  a  ni 
merouB  and  grave  society  of  antiquarie 
who  assemble  once  a  week  to  listen 
dissertations  about  Roman  walls, 
tish  caverns,  and  Celtic  Poems  ;  wl 
receive  presenta  of  rusty  dirks  and  j 
farthings ;   and  once   in   the  twent 
years,  publish  such  a  volume  of  Thai 
FACTIONS  as  any  clever  man,    wit 
the  assistance  of  Sandy  Gonlon's  Itio 
erariiun,  Dr  Jameson's  Dictionary,  and 
Anderson's    Diplomata,    would    think 
it  no  great  job  to  manufacture  in  a 
fortnight ;  we  have  at  this  day  no  an- 
tiquaries in  Scotland  who  are  worthy- 
of  the  name,  except  John  Pinkerton 
Walter  Scott,  and  Robert  Jamiesoi 
Denmark,  on  the  contrary,  can 
of  many  names  equally  distinguishe 
as  that  of  the  eminent  person  to  whom 
we  have  at  present  been  so  much  oh> 
liged. 
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WILDVRPORCE  AND  FOSTER.' 
Hit  tniTOR, 

On  reading  an  article  in  your  lasf 
Number,  entitled,  "  On  some  Ca]um< 
nies  against  the  Dead,"  I  was  not  i 
little  surprised  to  find  the  scope  of  it, 
an  attack  upon  two  individuals  wh^ 
have  both  been  eminently  useful  ii 
promoting  the  greatest  and  most  im 
portant  interests  of  mankind. — It  i 
Wilberforce  and  Foster,  whom  th« 
author  of  the  article  alluded  to,  at 
tempts  to  stamp  as  calumniators.  Front 
the  manner  in  which  Euthujs  sets  ouft 
with  his  alarming  charge,  one  would 
naturally  imagine  that  lie  alluded  to 
something  of  recent  occurrence.  Now, 
air,  instead  of  that  being  the  case, 
tlie  whole  of  his  charge  against  Air 
Wilberforce,  is  founded  on  certain  re« 
marks  which  that  gentleman  had  madff 
on  the  intimacy  of  Dr  Robertson  and 


tbc     -'-Vrn':!  Gibbon,  and  this  in  a 
wot!  Lil  so  far  back  as  the  end 

of  Li=i  c^u^idiy.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  what  is  there  said : — Mr 
WilViortbrce,  in  talking  of  those  who 
themselves  more  cloBcly  un- 
iiterature  than  serered  by  the 
widest  religious  differences,  saya,  "  It 
is  with  great  pain  that  the  author  feels 
himself  compelled  to  place  so  sreat  a 
writer  as  I)r  U.  in  this  class.'  Air 
WCberforce,  to  be  sure,  goes  on  to 
state,  that  he  does  not  consider  Dr 
Bobertson's  account  of  the  lleformation 
*a  satisfactory  enough  ;  but  let  me  ask 
Euthos,  if  this  remark  is  not  com- 
pletely justified  and  confirmed  by  the 
aabeequent  historical  researches  and  il- 
lustrations of  DrM'Crie.  Every  person 
of  intelligence  and  taste  admires  Dr 
Robertson  as  a  historian ;  but  surely  it 
is  not  calumniating  him  to  say,  that, 
in  his  historical  works,  he  did  not  do 
all  that  he  might  have  done,  particu- 
larly on  the  score  of  religion.  But 
the  truth  is,  sir,  that  many  Uterory 
divines  have  been  led  away  to  the 
very  contrary  extreme,  by  the  fear  of 
showing  too  mucli  zeal,  or  profeaaion- 
tJ  bias,  on  the  subject  of  reUgion :  for- 
pitting  that  there  lies  the  great  con- 
cern of  all  mankind.  Let  \ne  then  ask 
wherein  Euthus  is  entitled  to  brand 
Mr  Wilberforce  with  the  epithet,  "  Ca- 
lumniator !" 

I  felt  still  greater  anxiety  to  discover 
the  grounds  on  which  Euthus  had 
come  forward  with  the  ssme  charge  a- 
gainst  the  original  and  eloquent  John 
Fosto-.  I  am  acquainted,  sir,  with  no 
single  work,  the  production  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  which  abounds  with  so 
much  striking,  original,  and  useful 
rlwsal  and  religious  thinking,  as  the 


of  Mr  Foster,  and  that  too, 
k  combined  with  a  diction  as  clear,  per- 
^■piCQOus,  and  classical,  as  that  of  any 
hBQthor  in  the  EngUsh  language.  These 
Essays  constitute  in  fact  a  perfect  con- 
,  centration  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
,  refreshing,  amid  the  iiiiiny  aUly  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  generation,  to 
meet  with  such  a  work  in  such  a  field  ; 
and  I  fear,  sir^  tliat  he  who  can  only 
tnak«  such  a  use  of  it  as  to  extract  a 
charge  of  calumny  against  its  author, 
is  indeed  a  person  totally  unfit  to  ap- 
preciate his  merits.     I  would  apply  to 
£utbu9,  in  this  case  (and  I  trust  your 
readers  will  perceive  the  application  to 
Yk  just),  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
writer  he  has  attacked.    When  si>cak- 
iog  of  the  invaluable  Howard,  "  t'e 


mere  men  ofiaate^"  says  he,  "  be  rilenC 
regarding;  surh  a  man  ss  Howard,  he 
ii  above  your  sphere  of  Judgment !" 
But  Euthus  will  allege  that  all  this  is 
mere  declamation,  and  no  refutation 
of  his  charge.  Even  this  is  more,  it 
is  a  reference  to  the  Essays  them- 
selves, which  would  fully  accomplish 
the  refutation  to  every  candid  reader. 
It  is,  however,  fortunately,  easy  to 
condescend  upon  the  particular  pas- 
sages to  which  Euthus  alludes.  The 
accuser  sets  out  with  saying,  that  Mr 
F.  has  devoted  one  of  his  Essays  to 
shewing  that  Evangelical  Keligion  has 
at  all  times  been  despised  by  men  of 
taste  and  genius.  Now,  air,  I  deny 
the  fact,  and  I  think  I  may  challenge 
contradiction,  when  I  say  that  Mr  F. 
never  makes  such  an  assertion ;  and 
far  from  attetnpting  to  prove  such  an 
appalUng  proposition,  gives  us  himself 
instances  to  overturn  it,  by  referring 
to  the  sublime  Pascal  and  Milton,  and 
the  amiable  Cowper  and  others.  He 
merely  states,  that  the  general  scope 
and  tenour  of  otir  polite  literature  is 
not  in  unison  with  Christian  senti- 
ment and  doctrine,  and  that  too  many 
of  the  British  literati  of  former  ages 
have  been  hostile,  or  at  least  strangers, 
to  true  Cliristianily.  Propositions 
which  I  think  no  one,  whose  compass 
of  reading  or  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish literature  is  at  all  great,  can  take 
upon  himself  to  deny.  Euthus,  how- 
ever, lays  the  great  foundation  of  his 
charge  on  what  he  is  pleased  to  style 
Mr  Foster's  contempt  for  the  religion 
of  Addison  and  Dr  Jolinson,  and  he 
alleges  that  these  great  men  are  con- 
sidered OS  '  Heathens'  by  Mr  Foster. 
It  is  only  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  admirable  "  Essays"  I  am  defend- 
ing, that  a  refutation  of  this  charge 
can  be  ot  all  necessary.  To  be  brief 
then  : — With  regard  to  Addison,  Mr 
Foster  expresses  no  "contempt"  lor  his 
religious  sentiments,  but  only  expres- 
ses his  regret  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  "  Spectator,"  and  some  other  of  his 
writings,  he  should  have  so  seldom 
taken  occasion  to  introduce  the  pe- 
cuUar  doctrines  of  Cliristianity.  Next, 
with  r^ard  to  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Fos- 
ter, in  lus  observations  on  his  character, 
pays  the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius, 
and  to  the  warmth  of  his  piety ;  he 
only  adds,  "  but  it  is  too  probable  that 
his  social  life  was  eminently  unfavour- 
able to  a  deep  and  simple  consideration 
of  Christian  truth,  and  the  cultivation 
of  Christian  sentiment."    And  Mr  F. 
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then  goes  on  to  express  a  doubt,  that 
the  mujestic  iniml  of  .Tohiison  was  con- 
tcntetl  merely  with  tlie  negative  ctFect 
of  repressing  irreli^ion  ainung  his  emi- 
nent literary  companions.  These,  sir, 
are  unquestionably  the  passages  on 
which  the  attack  of  Euthus  is  founded, 
and  your  readers  must  be  by  this  time 
fully  convinced  of  its  fiitility.  I  am  un- 
willing to  attribute  to  him  malicious 
motives,  but  I  would  certainly  advise 
him  to  beware  of  allowing  his  zeal  for 
the  memory  of  the  deu<l  to  hurry  him 
into  an  unfounded  attack  upon  the 
character  of  the  living. 

I  shall  not  regret,  Jlr  Editor,  hav- 
ing taken  up  the  dctlnce  of  Mr  Foster, 
if  it  shall  prove  the  means  of  directing 
to  liis  "  Essays,"  the  attention  of  any 
who  may  hitherto  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  them.  I  think  they  are 
calculateil  to  be  of  the  highest  use  in 
forming  and  maturing  the  moral  and 
reUgiouB  character ;  and  I  tliink  every 
person  must  come  away  from  their  per- 
usal with  the  hiffhest  veneration  for 
the  genius  and  cnoracter  of  their  au- 
thor. It  may  perhaps  heighten  the 
curiosity  of  some,  witli  regard  to  Mr 
Foster,  when  I  mention,  that  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  mind 
and  style  of  Dr  Chalmers  has  been  in 
some  degree  forme<l  under  the  tutoring 
influence  of  his  "  Essays."—  I  coticlude 
this  paper  by  observing,  that  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  consider  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, we  have  alive  in  this  country 
three  writers  in  the  field  of  theology, 
of  such  attractive,  original,  and  kin- 
dred genius,  as  Mr  Foster,  I)r  Chal- 
mers, and  Mt  Hall  of  Leicester — each 
of  them  too,  powerful  and  accom- 
plished orators,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, whose  productions  I  conceive  to 
be  models  of  pure  and  dispassionate 
eloquence : — JL  few  more  such  writers 
—above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  aware 
of  the  true  merits  of  the  cause  they" 
plead — and  Christianity  would  flourisn 
as  much  among  literary  men  as  with 
the  jK)orest  peasant  of  the  land.    J.  A. 

Hdinburghj  Sljrf  Jun.  1818. 


Whii.k  Lord  Amherst  and  the  embas- 
sy were  engaged  in  digtiified  discussion 

; 
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with  the  flower  of  the  human  y.n  ;  ' 
Mandarins  of  China,  Captain  -' 
in  the  Alccste  frigate,  and  i  HjM;un 
Hall  in  the  Lyra  brig,  achievetl  a  tshort 
but  important  voyage  of  discovery, 
through  seas  hitherto  partly  unexplor- 
ed by  any  European  vesseL  The  voy- 
age of  the  Alccste  has  been  norratud 
with  much  simplicity  and  animation, 
by  Mr  M'Leod,  surgeon  of  that  ship ; 
and  the  gallant  and  uccompUshed  Cop* 
tain  of  tlie  Lyra  has  now  given  his 
journal  to  the  public.  It  i^  a  truly  de- 
lightful work,  exhibiting  throughout 
all  the  very  best  qualities  both  of  beail 
and  heart,  essential  to  the  character  of 
a  genuine  British  naval  officer.  Tiie 
Captain  has  had  his  wits  about  him  at  - 
all  times,  and  being  as  Uttle  of  a  pe- 
dant as  may  be,  he  tells  us  what  he 
has  seen,  without  much  attempt  at 
theorizing  or  fine  writing,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  Ls,  that  his  remarks 
are  unostentatiously  acute  and  sagaci- 
ous, and  his  style  full  of  ease,  spirit, 
and  vivacity.  Indeed,  we  scarcely  know 
any  book  of  the  kind  with  which  read- 
ers, for  mere  amusement,  will  be  more 
delighted;  the  nautical  details  are  not 
only  highly  creditable  to  his  scientific 
acquirements,  but  in  themselves  of  very 
considerable  importance ;  while,  to  the 
philosopher,  there  is  presented  much 
curiotis  information  respecting  the  ha- 
bits, manners,  and  customs,  of  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  people. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  within  our 
narrow  liinits,  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
satisfactory  abridgment  of  this  Jour- 
nal, and  equally  so,  an  intelligible  an- 
alysis of  the  valuable  scientific  iiiibrm- 
ation  contained  in  the  appendix.  We 
must  therefore  confine  ourselves  almost 
entirely  to  a  kind  of  chapter  uf  con- 
tents, from  which  will  at  once  be  seeit 
the  character  of  the  volume. 

The  Embassy  having  landed  in  great 
state  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Pei-Ho 
river,  on  the  0th  August  IS  1 0,  on  the 
lltb   the   Alceste    and   Lyra  parted 

Loo-Choo  Island,  in  the  Japan  Sea,  in  \\is 
Majesty's  Ship  Lym;  by  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  R.N.  F.R.8.  L.  &  H.  Willi  a  Voca- 
bulary  of  the  I^anguage  of  that  Island,  by 
Lieutenant  CUflbrd,  li.N. ;  and  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  Charts  and  various  Uydro* 
graphkol  and  Scientific  Notices.  lUustrat- 
M  by  eight  coloured  engni\'ings,  after  draw- 
ings by  Havell,  of  Scenery,  and  the  Costume 
of  the  People  of  Corea,  and  pardcularly  of 
the  more  interesting  Inhabitants  of  Loo- 
« .'hoo,  i-to,  price  £?,  ?t.  John  Murray,  Lon- 
don.     1817. 
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company,  the  fonner  taking  a  norther- 
uid  the  latter  a  Bouthcrly  direction, 
C,\\\{  or  Pe-cLe-lee,  the  Yellow 
V'    '  1  gation  of  which  n  com- 

;.:,%•   has    been  obtained. 
the    AppendisL,  Captain    Hall  has 
a  chart  of  this  Gulf,  with  vtry 
ct  explanatory  notices — the  nor- 
part  having  been  taken  from  a 
by  Captain  Koaa  of  the  Bombay 
,  conimanding  a  squadron,  em- 
fbr  upwards  of  nine  years,  by 
si  Imlia  Company,  in  surveying 
Lba  Seas. 
On  the  SSd  of  August  the  two  ships 
met  ttt  the  appointed  place  of  Tendez< 
vtfus,  in  Cbc-a-tou  Bay,  latitude  37' 
34' SO",  longitude   121°  2i»'  30",  and 
iMleaxI  of  waiting  for  the  change  of  the 
■OUboou,  which,  as  Mr  Ellis  remarks, 
they  might  have  done,  without  having 
dJKppointed  any  expectations  original- 
ly formed  of  thein^    on   the  29  th   of 
August  they  reached  a  group  of  islands 
(Sir  Juincs  Hall's  group),  lat.  37°  SO' 
north,  long.   121"  40'  30"  east,  near 
tb«  coast  of  Corea. 

Uf  the  west  coast  of  Corea  (a  coun- 
try separated  on  the  north  and  north- 
west mun  the  Tartar  provinces  by  a 
duin  of  niountnns — at  one  part  from 
Lct-Tong  by  a  barrier  of  b<ilisades, — 
Iwunded  on  tha  west  by  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  on  the  eust  by  the  Sea  of  Ja- 
p«n,)  nothing  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
mrately  knovm  to  Europeans.  The 
toast  laid  down  in  most  charts  has 
been  taken  from  the  celebrated  map  of 
t&e  Jesuits,  which  is  correct  with  re- 
gnd  to  China,  but  erroneous  with  re- 
ipect  to  Coa-co,  The  information  con- 
ooming  it,  in  Captain  Hall's  work,  is 
iJlRctbre  curious  and  important,  as 
well  as  that  of  Archipelago,  "  of  a 
tbpue&nd  l8lc&"  that  exists  along  the 
em  part  of  the  coast.  Of  the 
customs,  and  cliaracter,  of 
Coreans,  little  could  be  learned,  ex- 
cept tVom  the  visit  of  an  old  Corean 
ctuef  to  tiie  two  vessels,  for  their  policy 
imperiouBly  forbade  any  visit  of  the 
stningers  into  the  interior. 

But  the  tnost  delightful  part  of  the 

volume  is  occupied  with  the  details  of 

I        a  visit  to    the   island   of  Loo-Choo. 

IOf  th«««  interesting  islanders,  it  is  our 
intention  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
full  account  in  our  next  Number. 
Tht7  belong  to  the  Chinese  race,  and 
are  t!uTcf"re  sprung  from  a  people 
WTi'  Ktinguished  amongst  the 

oau.       -..    Ai  ear^h   for  their  cun- 


ning, deceit,  cowardice,  and  cruelty ; 
and  hence  we  naturally  expected  td 
have  found  them  exhibiting  some  o^- 
thesc   traits   of  character.      But  our 
wonder  and  curiosity  are  excited,  when  i 
we  learn  that  the  interesting  groupetf. 
met    with     by    Captain    Hall    wero^ 
kind-hearted   and  polite,    acute  and.] 
inquisitive,  and  much  freer  Irom  victf^ 
than  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  'm-* 
sular  situations  in   the   great  ocean.. 
Captain  Hall  hn.<t  pourtrayed  them  vcki 
so  agreeable  a  manner,  that  we  foresee^ 
some  enthusiasts  will  adduce  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Loo-Choo  as  a  striking, 
cxara[)le  of  the  blessings  of  serai-bar«1 
barism.     We  trust,  however,  the  reigui 
of  such  visionaries  has  gone  by,  at  " 
that  apparently  insulated  facts  wUl  not\ 
again  be  intruded  on  the  world  in 
vour  of  an  opinion  so  frantic  aiul  absurd 
We  have   meniioaed  that  there  ii 
subjoined  to  this  account  of  the  ^ 
pie,   and    the    relation   of  the  inci«* 
dents  of  the  voyage,  a  valuable  series 
of  tables  and  papers.     The  first  arti- 
cles are  explanatory  of  the  charts  that 
accompany  the  work.     These  we  es- 
teem as  very  favourable  specimens  of 
Captain  Hall's  skiU  in  the  more  imme- 
diate business  of  Ids  profession,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  the  interesting  series 
of  observations  made  with  Dr  Wollas- 
ton's  Dip  Sector.     The  meteorological 
journals   which  follow  have  our  un- 
qualified approbation,  and  indeed  are 
so  important  that  we  intend  to  moke 
them   the    subject  of   a  liiturc   pa- 
per.     The  last  article  communicated 
by  Captain  Hall,  is  entitled    "  Geo- 
logical   Memorandum,"      We   regret 
the  xnincralogical  notices  in  this  me- 
morandum are    so    short ;    but    the 
rapidity    of  Captain    Hall's  motions, 
and  tile  state  of  the  weather,  we  be- 
lieve, prevented  more  distinct  and  ac- 
curate investigation.     The  facts  com- 
municated  are  too    few  to  admit  of 
theorising,  and  we  therefore  object  to 
Captain  llall's  Hultonian  speculations, 
although  we  cordially  agree  with  him 
in  the  propriety   of  the  comphmeut 
paid  by  Captain  Murray  to  our  inge- 
nious and  distinguished  countryman, 
Dr  Ilutton.     There  is, besides,  a  loose- 
ness of  expression  in  the  miueralogical 
descriptions ;    thus,    what    are  we  to 
understand  by  Whin  cli/lcrs  ?  Are  they 
veins   of  basalt,   green-stone,   clink- 
stone, felspar,  or  sand-stone?  for  all 
these  are  known  under  th.at  name. 
But  we  have  not  leisure  fur  fiirther 
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is,  and  shall  therefore  conclude 
bliort  sketch  with  an  account  of 
the  geognostical  observations  of  our 
author. 

At  Macao  the  rocks  are  granite^ 

traversed  with  veins  of  quartt.     The 

island  of  Hong-Kong,  an   island  off 

I  Uacao,  is  of  quartz  rock,  reserabUng 

that    met  with   so  frequently  in   the 

f  Hebrides    and    northern    districts  of 

Scotland.     Great  Lemma,   an   island 

leff  Macoa,  is  entirely  of  coarse  granu- 

'  lar  granite. 

^•OUTIIKBK    SUCRE    OF    THE    YELLOW 
SEA. 

Cht'O-Tow. — Gneiss,  with  beds  of 
^Jiine-Btone  and  quartZj  and  imbedded 
9K  of  iron. 
Cung-Cung-Cheen  Islands. — Gneiss. 
On-Ha  I-  On. — Gneiss. 
Lung-Chung-Tao  Islands. — Gneiss. 


WEST  COAST  OF  COKBA. 

An  island  in  lat.  37°  44'  N.— Clay 
I  date,  with  beds  of  lime-stone  and  of 
homblend  rock. 

Huttm's  Island.— LaL  86°  10'  N.— 
The  north-eaat  end  of  this  island  is  of 
granite — the  middle  part  of  the  island 
of  mica-state,  inclined  to  tlie  south- 
west. These  Strata,  intersected  by  a 
vein  of  granite,  in  some  places  forty 
feet  wide,  and  also  by  veins  of  whin- 
stone  (probably  green-stone).  The 
south-west  part  of  the  island  is  of  a 
conglomerate,  composed  of  portions  of 
slate,  quartz,  and  some  other  rocks. 

Main  iMnd  of  Corea. — Mica  slate 
in  lat.  36"  10'  N.  and  longitude  126° 
is*  E. — Direction  of  the  strata  north- 
east and  south-west. 

Island  off  the  Coast  qf  Corea. — ^Lat. 
34"  23'  N.  long.  126  E.— Quartz 
rock,  with  felspar.  This  rock  is  one 
of  the  most  general  in  this  range  of 
islands.  It  seems  the  same  with  the 
quartz  rock  of  Jura,  one  of  our  He- 
brides. 

Great  Lno-Choo  Island. 

The  north  end  of  this  island  is  gray 
compact  lime-stone,  disposed  in  high« 
Yy  inclined  strata.  It  forms  hills  from 
tour  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  whole  of  the  south-west  and 
southern  parts  of  the  island  appear  to 
be  composed  of  fawn-coloured  granu- 
lar foliated  lime-stone.  The  cliffs  of 
this  rock  on  the  west  are  hollowed  into 
horizontal  caves,  situated  above  the 
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present  level  of  the  sea.     Caves  of 
same  description   occur  in   Scotls 
Had  we  time,  we  could  demom 
that  they  have  been  formed  by  the  a 
tion  of  the  sea  at  its  present  level,  ani 
cannot  therefore  be  adduc«d,  as  is  doi 
by  Captain  Hall,  in  proof  of  the 
ing  of  the  land  by  a  subterranean 
power. 

Sulphur  Island 
Lies  in  27°  5'  N.  lat.  long.  128°  25' EJ 
Captain  Hall  could  not  land  upoi 
this  island,  owing  to  the  violent  surfti 
It  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  red.* 
dish  coloured  stratified  rock,  traverse^ 
by  veins.  There  is  a  crater  on  the 
lefl  side,  with  a  sulphureous  smoke 
issuing  from  it. 

Lieutenant  Clifford  has  added  a 
valuable  vocabulary  of  the  Ian, 
s^wken  at  the  great  Loo-Choo  island, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting 
to  those  who  study  the  affinities  and 
relations  of  langusgea,  and  endeavour 
to  trace  out  how  their  agreements  and 
differences  ore  connected  with  the 
former  and  present  distribution  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  human  species. 

We  take  leave  for  the  present  of 
this  admirable  work,  with  some  obser- 
vations which  very  naturally  rise  from 
its  perusal. 

No  class  of  men  have  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  exteniling  our  knowlec^e  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  earth  and  its 
productions,  than  the  officers  of  the 
British  navy.  They  are  naturally  a- 
cute,  observing,  and  active,  and  are 
thus  admirably  iitted  to  become  excel- 
lent naturaUts.  fiut  hitherto  their 
course  of  education  has  not  led  them 
to  study  natural  history,  and  hence 
the  information  we  have  derived  from 
them,  in  regard  to  the  productions  of 
different  countries,  although  often  cu* 
rious  and  important,  wants  that  accu- 
racy which  is  so  imperiously  demand- 
ed by  the  man  of  science.  Who  can 
read  the  voyages  of  a  Dumpier,  for  in- 
stance, without  regretting  his  igno- 
rance of  natural  history  ?  and  where 
is  the  naturalist  who  does  not  rise  with 
disappointment  from  the  perusal  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  printed  relations 
of  voyagers  }  The  intensity  of  this  dis- 
appointment is  increased  by  the  con- 
viction that  many  of  these,  otherwise 
accomplished  and  enterprising  men,  if 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history,  could  have  contributed  in  a 
most  eminent  degree  to  its  advance- 
ment.   Wc  cannot,  it  is  true,  exf  ecfc 
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information  from  all  our 
a,  but  it  ought  certainly  to 
essential  and  indispensable 
bmich  of  knowledge  with  the  whole 
medical  department  of  our  navy.  But 
tilts,  unfortunately,  is  neitlier  general- 
ly nor  frequently  the  case.  There 
was  indeed  a  time  when  navy  surgeons 
were  considered  as  mere  mediral  ar- 
tittt,  and  nothing  more  was  required 
from  them  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
practical  details  of  their  own  limited 
profession.  But  now  the  improved  and 
extended  education  of  the  whole  ma- 
rine hks  occasioned  a  corresponding  one 
in  the  medical  department,  and  the 
mere  surgeon  will  now  find  himself, 
in<  place  of  being  the  adviser,  friend, 
and  companion  of  the  highest  oiBcers, 
bat  *  c<ijni>aratively  subordinate  being. 
We  think  we  can  already  perceive  a 
change  in  this  respect.  Medical  men 
are  becocning  more  sensible  of  the  uti- 
lity and  importance  of  this  science,  not 
uoly  as  an  useful  and  indispensable 
bmicb  of  education,  but  as  a  very 
poweHul  means  of  advancing  them  in 
their  profession.  Even  officers  of  the 
nary  do  not  now  consider  themselves 
out  of  their  sphere,  when  devoting  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  entering,  with 
their  characteristic  enthusiasm,  into 
thoBe  feelings  which  this  science  nat- 
urally excites.  We  know  officers  of 
hi^  ratik  in  the  navy,  who,  on  fo- 
reign stations  at  present,  occupy  their 
leisure  hoursj  not  in  idle  sauntering, 
nor  in  silly  parade,  but  in  the  active 
and  Buctfessful  investigation  of  the 
Btructuxe  aiul  composition  of  liitherto 
unexplored  regions  of  the  earth.  Cap- 
ttao  Hal]  is  an  officer  of  this  descrip- 
tiML  He  possesses,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  characteristic  activity  of 
his  proteflsion,  joined  to  an  unbotmded 
zeal  and  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of 
Boence.  He  iudeetl  promises  to  become 
inent  practical  and  philosophical 
or,  alii,  Uke  his  predecessors  in 
t  field  of  maritimeadventure  and 

Tcry,  to  add  to  llje  glory  of  the 
ih  name.     The  work  now  before 

hicli  0[>ens  moat  auspiciously  the 
literary  career  of  this  young  officer, 
that  he  writes  agreeably,  and  ob- 
well ;  but  his  descriptions  of  nat- 

productions  betray  a  want  of  that 
minute  and  particular  knowledge  which 
we  are  confident  will  soon  be  supplied 
by  those  hoxirs  of  leisure  which  the  re- 
tirement of  peace  aiibrds. 
Veu  II. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF    THE    BOYAL  80CI£- 
TV  OF    EniNBUKGlI. 

January  12. — Thk  reading  of  Del 
Murray's  paper  on  Muriatic  Acid  wat' 
resumed.     In  the  preceding  part  of  itj 
a  variety  of  experiments  had  been  stat-, 
ed,  proving  the  production  of  wat 
from  the  action  of  metals  on  muriatic 
add  gas.   This  is  a  result  which  is  ot 
viousiy  incompatible  with  the  doctrine^l 
that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  a  simple  bo 
dy,  which,  with  hydrogen,  forms  mu- 
riatic acid.    But  it  also  presents  a  con»1 
siderable  difficulty  on  the  opposite  doc^ 
trine,  for  although  muriatic  acid  gafl] 
is  held  to  contain  a  considerable  por«| 
tion  of  combined   water,  thia    wat 
must  be  expended    in   the   oxidatio 
of  the  metal  in  its  combination  witl 
the   acid,    and  none  remains   to 
liberated.      This    difficulty    Dr    M^l 
solves,  on  the  principle  that  a  super 
muriate  is  formed  ;  and  he  found,  in" 
conformity  to  this,  that  the  products 
in  these  combinations,  had  an  excess  of 
add.     He  pointed  out  also,  in  tlie  se- 
quel, another  view  on  which  the  re-  ^ 
suit  may  be  explained. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  paper  k 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  some  ne 
views  of  chemical  theory.  The  pro 
gress  of  discovery  has  so  far  modified' 
the  doctrine  of  Lavoisier,  as  to  prove 
clearly  that  oxygen  is  not  exclusively 
the  prindple  of  oddity.  Hydrogen 
gives  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  the  sain 
quality.  And  this  fact  Dr  M.  coi 
aiders  as  forming  the  only  argame 
of  any  weight  in  support  of  tne 
trine  of  the  simplidty  of  chlorine, 
and  of  its  forming,  by  combining  with 
hydrogen,  muriatic  acid.  Admitting 
water  then  to  be  obtained  from  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  (a  result  which  ex«^ 
eludes  that  doctrine),  how  far  is  the 
condusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  to 
be  modified  by  the  prindple  thus  csta- 
blishcfl?  It  noes  not  necessarily  fbU^^ 
low  that  this  water  has  pre-existed 
in  the  gas ;  it  is  possible  that  its  ele- 
ments -only  have  been  presient,  and 
tliat  in  tlie  cases  in  which  water  is  ob^^ 
tained,  it  has  been  formed  by  these 
elements  having  l)een  brought  into  ac- 
tion by  the  attractions  exerted.  On 
this  view  of  the  subject,  oxymuriatic 
acid  will  be  a  binary  compound  of  a 
radical,  at  present  unknown,  with  oxy- 
gen, and  muriatic  acid  a  ternary  com- 
pound of  the  same  radical  with  oxygen 
aad  hydrogen.  And  if  this  be  ad- 
+  F 
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_  lilted,  a  siinUar  view  will  ibll  to  be 
applied  to  the  other  acids  supposed  to 
contain  combined  water.  Sulphurous 
ucid  is  a  binary  compound  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  ;  Bulphuric  acid,  a  ternary 
compound  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen  ;  and  nitric  acid  is  a  tarnary 
coini>ound  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen.  It  appears  also,  that  the 
combined  action  of  these  elements  gives 
b  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  acidity  than 
|:is  produced  by  either  alone.  Sulphur^ 
with  hydrogen,  farms  a  weak  acid;  with 
I  oxygen,  another  add  of  somewhat  su- 

J  trior  strength ;  and  with  oxygen  and 
ydrogen,  one  of  much  higher  power. 
[Kitrogen,  with  hydrogen, fonns  a  com- 
[pound  which  has  no  oddity ;  with  oxy- 
Igen  in  two  proportions  it  forms  oxides ; 
[■with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  it  formu  a 
very  powerful  acid.    Carbon,  with  hy- 
drogen,  forms  compounds  which  re- 
[tain  intlammnbility,  without  any  acid 
K^uality ;  with  oxygen  it  forms  m  one 
proportion  an  inflammable  oxide,  and 
Di  another  a  weak  acid ;  with  oxygen 
,  Bnd  hydrogen,  in  diflerent  proportions, 
fit  fonns  in  the  vegetable  acids  com- 
[  pounds  having  a  high  acidity. 
'      This  view  farther  explains  a  number 
ef  facts  otherwise  not  well  accounted 
I  for.    It  accounts  for  the  pecuUarity  of 
«xymuriatic  acid  in  its  acidity  Iwing 
[interior  to  that  of  muriatic  acid,  though 
it  contains  raon;  oxygen.    It  is  so,  pre- 
I  cisely  as  sulphurous  add,  from  not  con- 
taining hydrogen,   is  inferior  in  acid 
^  Strength  to  sulphuric  acid.  And  accord- 
ingly the  closest  anology  exists  between 
BulpimrouB  acid  and  oxymuriatic  acid  ; 
ond  any  deviation  from  this  evidently 
.  prises  from  tlie  excess  of  oxygen  which 
tlie  latter  contains.    The  peculiar  cha- 
'  nctera  of  the  compounds  of  oxymuri- 
I  Atic  add  with  inflammable  bodies  are 
[better  explained  on  this  system  than 
I  on  dtker  of  the  others,  and  it  accords 
perfectly  with  the  relations  of  iodine. 
Dt  M.  extends  the  same  view  to 
^ffae  chemical  constitution  of  the  alka- 
^lis.     The  flxed  alkalis,  the  earths^and 
the  metallic  oxides,  form  a  series  dis- 
^  languished  by  the  same  leading  clia- 
Llmcter  of  ncutridiifing  acids  j  and  all  of 
[tbem  contain  oxygen  as  a  common  ele- 
Jment.    Ammonia,  which  has  the  same 
f-cliaracter,  and  :dl  the  other  alkahne 
iperties,  stands  isolated  in  contain- 
no  oxygen,  an  anomaly  so  great, 
have  led  to  the  hypothesis  very 
]r«Ily  received  by  chemists,  that 
iliis  ulemcnt  must  exist  in  one  or  other 
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of  its  constiioents.    It  is  better 
counted  for  without  any   hypothesis] 
on  the  present  view.  As  hydrogen,  lik< 
oxygen,  confers  acidity,  so  it  may  com-] 
rauuicate  alkalinity ;  and  ammonia  is] 
thus  a  compound,  of  which  nitrogcnl 
is  the  base,  and  hydrogen  tlie  alkaunaj 
prindple,  standing  thu£  in  the  saina 
relation  to  the  other  alkaUs,  that  sul^ 
phurettcd  hydrogen  does  to  the  adds< 
Potash,  soda,  barytes,  strontites,  amf 
lime,  have  been  supposed  to  contoia] 
combined  water  essential  to  tb«a  is 
their  insulated  form-    It  is  more  _ 
bahle  that  they  contain  the  element 
of  water  in  direct  combination  ;  andj 
thus  the  whole  series  will  exhibit  the 
same  relations  as  the  adds:  some  being 
binary  compounds  of  a  base  with  oxy^ 
gen,  ammonia  being  a  compound  of  ■ 
simple  base  with  hydrogen,  and  potosbj 
soda,  &CC,  being  compounds  of  a  ' 
with    oxygen    and    hydrogen.      At 
these  hist  exceed  the  other  in 
power. 

In  conformity   to   these   doctrim 
the  neutral  salts  may  be  dthcr  com< 
posed  of  two  binary  compounds,  oni 
the  radical  of  the  add  with  oxygen; 
the  other  of  the  radical  of  tlie  baee  wi  ' 
oxygen  or  hydrogen,  agreeable  nuarl 
to  the  common  opinion.     Or  what 
more  probable^  they  are  ternary  coi 
pountu  of  the  two  radicals  witn  oxy> 
gun. 

All  these  views  display  more  clear-* 
ly  the  important  relations  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  prove  that  the  iuflu« 
ence  of  the  former,  as  a  diemical  ele- 
ment, is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  th« 
latter. 

The  original  paper  will  be  speedilyi 
published.  ^^ 

January  19. — The  second  part  of 
Dr  Uru's  paper  on  Muriatic  Add  Gof: 
was  read.  In  this  part  the  author, 
shewed  that  the  azote  of  the  ammoni« 
has  no  concern  in  the  production  of 
tlie  water  ;  for  the  whole  azote,  com« 
petent  to  the  weight  of  salt  employed, 
is  recoverable  in  a  gaseous  form.  It  i« 
then  experimentally  demonstrated,  that 
the  sal-ammoniac,  resulting  from  tlie 
union  of  the  two  dry  constituent 
gases,  yields  water  in  similar  circura* 
stances.  No  water  could  be  obtained, 
however,  by  heating  dry  sal-omnionias 
olane,  or  in  contact  with  charcoal,  or 
even  by  passing  its  vapour  through 
ignited  quartz  iwwder.  Hence  Dr  Ure 
infers,  tliat  the  traces  of  moisture,  for- 
merly observed  by  Dr  Murray,  on  ex- 
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IjKwtng    8a1-ammoniac  to  heat,   must 
[nave  been  ihe  hygroinetic  water  of  the 
[jperfeclly  dried  salt.     In  conflrma- 
[tion  of  this  opinion,  Dr  Ure  finds  that 
]th  common  sal-ammoniac,  and  that 
I  condensed  from  the  component  gases, 
[•ttrut  moisture  from  the  air  to  the 
[«mt>unl  olsix  or  seven  per  cent.    The 
.Utter  prepamtion,  from  its  being  more 
llhiely  comminuted  than  the  other,  be- 
rconics  even  jwsty  when  exposed  for  a 
day  to  the  huraid  atinoBptiert  of  tliis 
ivitmtrv'.     By  tlie  c;iutiuus  application 
hiss  hygrometrical  water  may 
iy  expelled,   when  the   salt 
resumes  exactly  its   pristine  weight 
■lul  dryness.    Dr  tire's  concluding  ex- 
'  nent  consists  in  the  transmission 
muriatic  ncid  gas  over  ignited 
Sngs  of  pure  iron,  when  a  portion 
Esater  or  liquid  acid,  corresponding 
^qnantity  to  the  proportion  of  muri- 
ate uf  iron  formed,  always  makes  its 
ronce.      The    muriate    of    iron 
peculiar.     It  is  in  small  plates, 
igles,  of  a  micaceous  lu.stre,  and 
Irs  to  contain  a  smaller  propor- 
'  iron,  and  iliat  in  a.  lower  state 
jdizement,  tluui  the  common  mu>- 
black  oxide.    The  doctor  infers, 
the  whole  of  these  rcsewches, 
,  ^lorinc  is  oxymuriatic  acid  ;  and 
liut  the  hydro-chloric  gas  of  Sir  H. 
Dgyy  and  M.  Gay  Lnssac  consists  of 
an  atom  of  dry  muriatic  acid  united 
to  an  atom  of  water,  Uke  gaseous  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids. 

At  the  same  meeting  a.  paper  by 
Br  Brewster  was  read,  on  a  singular 
afi'cctioti  of  the  eye  in  tlie  healthy 
»tate,  in  consequence  of  which  it  loses 
the  power  of  seeing  objects  within  the 
sphere  of  distinct  vision.  When  the 
eve  is  steadily  fixed  upon  any  object, 
this  object  will  never  cease  to  become 
visible  ;  but  if  the  eye  is  steadily  di- 
rected to  another  object  in  its  vicinity 
while  it  sees  the  first  object  indirectly, 
this  first  object  will,  after  a  certain 
lime,  entirely  disappear,  whether  it  is 
sew  with  one  or  both  eyesj  whatever 
be  it*  form  or  colour,  or  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  axis  of  vi.sion. 
When  the  object  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce Its  accidental  colour  before  it 
vanishes,  the  accidental  colour  disap- 
pears  also  along  with  the  object. 
The  precediDg  experiments  have  no 
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connexion   whatever    with    those 
Mariotte,  Picacd,  and  Le  Cut,  relative 
to  the  entrance  of  tlie  optic  nerve-    I: 
the  covirse  of  this  investigation,  Dirj 
Brewster  was  led  to  a  new  theory 
accidental  colours,  which  will  be  r 
at  a  future  meeting. 

January  26. — A   general    meet 
having  been  held  for  the  annual  ele 
tion  of  members,  the  following  geti 
tlemeu  were  admitted  members  of  tli 
sodetv. 
The  Hon.  Capt.  Napier,  R.  N.  of  Me 

chistoune. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart. 
Major  Alston.  _ 

Thomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  ApplecrossT 
Capt.  Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 
Dr  William  Fergussoii,  Inspector  of 

Hospitals. 
Dr  -John  Watson  of  Edinburgh. 
.Tohn  Craig,  Esq. 
.lohn  Hope,  Esq. 

Mr  Richardson,  surgeon,  Harrowgat 
Dr  Harry  William  Carter,  Oxford. 
Air  Nailumiel  Bowditch,  .Salem, 

saciiusscts. 
Dr  Patrick  IMiller,  Exeter. 

Fi^hruary  2. — Mr  Thomas  Allan 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
(Jeology  of  the  country  round  Nice  ; 
a  country  which,  from  the  circum- 
stances detailed  in  the  paper,  appears 
to  he  peculiar,  or  at  least  not  hitherto 
observed  with  that  accuracy  whicli  it 
merits,  from  the  interesting  facts  it 
presents.  It  appears  evident,  tliat 
many  revolutions  have  token  place  m 
this  quarter, — that  the  rocks  have  not 
only  been  deranged,  but  that  the  sea 
has  stood  at  a  much  higher  level.  The 
fissures  in  the  rocks  are  ot\en  filled 
with  marine  shells,  of  the  same  spetitK 
now  alive  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
&liell.'i  of  a  similar  kind  are  often  found 
high  among  the  alluvial  soil,  and 
down  by  the  sea  from  the  Parmetine 
countries  above.  Among  the  fossil 
shells  found  in  the  peninsula  of  St  Boas- 
sure,  more  than  twenty  species,  hith- 
erto" undiscovered,  have  been  found. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr  Playfair 
communicated  a  paper,  by  General  Sir 
Tbouius  Brisbane,  on  the  Determina- 
tion of  the  Time  by  Equal  Altiludea. 
FtLntiiry  16. — Mr  Napier  read  a 
paper  on  the  Philo^phy  of  Bacon. 
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Graphite  in  Scotland.— Mx  Bakewelli  in 
ft  letter  published  in  ThoDiMn's  Annals  for 
February,  saye,  that  tiie  diacovery  of  gra> 
[•nhitc,  unbedded  in  micaceous  schisCus,  at 
I  ^trathfamn,  near  Beauly.  Invemeu-sliire, 
lias  not  been  publicly  noticed.     Dr  David. 
'  KHi,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  A* 
berdeep.,  bad  examined  the  beds   a  short 
I  time  previoudy  to  ha  arrival  at  that  city  in 
'  September  last,  and  communicated  to  him 
i  the  following  account : — "  There  arc  three 
bed*  of  compact  graphite,  varying  in  thick- 
Bess  from  nftc«n  to  eighteen  inches ;  they 
are  separated  by  intervening  beds  of  mica- 
ceous scliistus,  about  four  yards  in  tliickness. 
The  beds  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  8-58. 
The  schistose  lamins  of  ilie  rock  dip  in  the 
same  direction,  and  at  Uie  same  angle-  The 
beds  of  graphite  appear  to  extend  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  tlie  bottom,  as  for  as  can 
^'be  discovered.     Workings  have  been  com- 
menced  in  these  beds,  but  have  not  been 
conlimied  for  enough  to  discover  what  may  be 
the  quaUty  of  ilic  mineral  at  a  distance  from 
the  surface."     The  specimens  given  to  Mr 
B.  by  Dr  Davidson,  though  greatly  inferior 
>in  lustre  to  the  best  graphite  of  Borrowdale, 
jet  possess  all  tlie  characters  of  true  grajili- 
<  Me  ;  they  are  soft  and  sectile,  and  leave  as 
distinct  a  mark  on  paper  as  the  best  speci- 
I  mens  from  Cumberland.     These  specimens 
.have  the  curved  laminar  structure  of  many 
'Taricties  of  mica  slate,   and  the  surface, 
^irhich  is  weathered,  has  a  very  cIom  resem- 
•blance  to  that  rock.     Fntemally,  tlie  mine- 
'  ral  appears  tu  be  composed  of  minute  lami- 
na:, like  mica,   which  are,  however,  true 
graphite — The  circuiiistiuice  of  mica  slate 
impreKiing  its  form  and  structure  on  the 
■  imbedded  mineral,  so  difil-rcnt  in  composi- 
t  ^on,  may  appear  at  tirst  extraordinary ;  but 
it  is  an  effect  analogous  to  what  may  be  ob' 
I  served  in  other  bituatiuns.     1'hc  great  uiic- 
I  tuosity  of  the  Borrowdale  ^mphite  is,  as  I 
Tiave  reason  to  believe,  dcriveil  from  that  of 
soft  adjacent  bed  which  orcumpanies  it. 
The  peculiar  unetuosity  of  the  lilvexstone 
iron  ore  is  derived  from  the  same  cause ; 
,«nd  numerous  intitanccs  might  be  mention - 
,fld  where  the  quality  of  metallic  ure«,  and  of 
the  metals  obtuincd  from  them,  appear  to 
be  affected  by  tlic  rock  through  which  they 
fposs.     To  this  cause  may  probably  be  as- 
Vrribed  the  diSisrent  qualities  of  the  copper 
^obtained  from  the   Eclon  mine,   and  the 
r  mines  of  ComwalL 

Mwralastt Mr  Laidlaw,  the  natural- 
ist, who  left  Scotland  about  a  year  ago,  and 
accompanied  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  India, 
has,  we  are  informed,  commenced  his  scicn. 
tiiic  labours  in  dte  East.  Immediately  on 
\  \i\&  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  was  appointed  by 
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the  Marquis  of  Haitings  to  inreitigate  the 
natural  history,  and  particularly  the  mineral- 
ogy of  Nepaul,  and  wai  ordered  to  connect 
his  investigadoDB  and  operations  with  tbosa 
of  the  geotlemen  now  employed  in  coa 
structing  maps  of  that  strildiig  country.  Mr] 
Laidlaw's  appointment  is,  we  miderctand, 
extremely  liberal,  and  reflects  the  highest' 
honour  on  the  India  Uircctom,  and  the  iU 
lustriouB  Governor-GeneraL  We  consider 
the  grand  career  of  mineralogical  diaoovery 
as  thus  moat  auspiciously  opened  in  our  In- 
dian empire.  Dut  in  so  great  a  field  there 
must  be  many  culcivfttors?  we  therefore 
trust,  that  the  highly  honourable  and  liberal 
%icws  entertained  by  the  Governor  of  India, 
will  induce  diose  destined  for  that  country 
to  study  nnth  zeal  and  ardour  the  different 
branches  of  natural  history,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the  grand 
and  magnificent  plans  which  must  be  in  agi' 
tation  for  the  investigation  of  the  physii 
condition  of  that  colossal  empire. 

Civil  Ettgiiurrt — A  Society  has  recentl;^ 
been  instituted  in  London,  by  some  young 
men  following  the  profession  of  civil  en 
glneers,  for  the  ptupose  of  mutual  commu 
nication  on  the  many  important  topics  im- 
mediately, or  more  remotely,  connected  with 
their  professional  pursuits-  The  principle 
of  tlieir  association  is  the  diSUsion  of  us^ul 
knowledge  among  all  the  raemben ;  on 
which  account  the  Society  is  restricted  to 
practical  engineers,  and  to  such  students  o( 
general  science  as  have  espcci:illy  directed 
their  attention  tu  those  subjects  which  par- 
ticularly concern  the  civil  engineer.  The 
meetings  arc  held  once  a  wc«k  during  the 
winter  season ;  business  commences  with  _i 
the  reading  of  an  original  essay,  to  which 
succeeds  the  disciutsion  of  a  tmjic  preWousljf 
agreed  upon  at  a  former  meeting  :  informa* 
tion  relative  to  projects,  invenuons,  public 
works  in  progress,  &c.  closes  the  sitting.  A 
Society  so  constituted,  and  sustained  with 
spirit,  cannot  but  prove  of  great  ad%'sntaget 
both  to  the  individual  members  and  to  the' 
public  at  large. 

Explosion  in  a  Coai-mtne  in  tttc  Coitnijf 
of  Diif/iam, — The  following  account  of  ano- 
tlier  of  these  fatal  accidents,  is  taken  from 
the  Tyne  Mercury,  Dec.  23  :— •*  Un  Thurs- 
day, Dec.  l^th,  an  explosion  of  fire-damp 
occurred  in  the  Plain  pit  at  Kainton  coU 
liery,  near  to  Houghton-le-Spring.  The 
total  nuiTiberof  lives  loiii  amounts  to  twenty- 
six — ten  men  and  sixteen  boys.  The  ex- 
plosion took  place  at  tliree  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  before  the  hewers  hud  descended 
the  pit ;  and  from  this  circumstance  about 
1 60  lives  have  been  preserved,  livery  exer 
tion  was  made  to  rcniler  assistance  to  thoso 
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in  the  naiae,  and  we  regret  to  add,  that  two 
[  of  the  ftbove  men  fell  a  (aCtifice  to  their  hu- 
mane endeaTDurs,  hsriiig  been  niffovated 
bj  the  impure  air.    The  viewers  and  agents 
were  cxtreincly  active,  and  had  nearly  Char- 
lie same  fate.     A  correspondent,  who 
the  pit,  says — '   After  particular  in- 
I  found  that  though  Dr  CLinny'ii 
'  iitttf  lamps  have  been  generally  employed 
.  in   the    collieries  of    Lady    F.  Ann  Vane 
I  Tempest,  it  so  happened  that  this  pic  has 
beretoforc  been  so  tree  from  firC'damp  tliat 
no  safety  lamp  had  ever  been  used  in  iL' 
Ail  the  dead  bodies  were  got  out  by  Sun- 
day ;  thirteen    were  buried   at   Houghton, 
and  four  at  Chester,  on  Saturday  CTcning ; 
and  the  remaining  nine  were  interred  at  the 
fanner  place  on  Sunday." 

Siattn  Eitginci  in  CormraC-^-^From 
Mesna  Leans'  report  for  December  1817.  it 
appears,  that  during  tliat  month  the  follow- 
ing was  the  work  iierforuied  by  the  engines 
reported,  with  each  bushd  of  coals. 
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Wheel  L'ltanec  ditto. 
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On  Friday,  the  16th  of  ^fay.  an  almost 
total  eclipM  of  the  sun  was  obtterved  at 
Madras.  The  following  istlie  result  of  the 
obeervations  of  CapL  Basil  Hall,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Lyra  : — "  Front  the  ditiiculty 
of  obaerring  the  first  contact,  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  is  perhaps,  as  usual,  recorded 
somewhat  too  late  ;  but  the  temiinatian  was, 
!  think,  observed  with  precision.  The  lati- 
tude of  the  station  is  13°  &'  7"  N.  being 
K.  37'  K.  distant  1^  mile  from  the  Madras 
Observatory,  and  west  two  miles  from  the 
Flag  Staff  of  Fort  St  Gco^c. 

Mean  Time. 


Bcgincdng  of  the  eclipse. 

End  of  the  eclipse, 

Dnnttooi 

Omtot  obscuration  at 
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10  39  55 

2  31  59 

-    3  .'12     4 

0  38    8 

[nearly. 

Digits  eclipsed,         •         •      10  d.  36  m. 
*'  The  tliemionieter  stood  ut  106"  in  the 
sun  before  tiie  eclipse,  and  fell  to  90°  at 
the  greatest  obscuration. 

••  The  day  was  benuiifuily  serene  and  fa- 
vourable for  the  observation  of  this  interest- 
ing phenomenon,  and  not  a  pa5;sing  cloud 
intervened  to  interiupt  the  ubservation  of 
(be  progress  of  this  eclipse." 

Considerable  interest,  we  are  lolil,  was 
excited  at  Madras  by  the^disagrccraent  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  ILndou  anticipa- 
BOD  of  tlus  eclipse,  at  given  in  iheit  rtsijiec- 
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tion  proved  by  much  the  most  accurate. 

The  bashaw,  or  viceroy  of  Eg7pt<  iuu  '> 
opened  the  intercourse  witli  India,  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea  as  formerly,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  supplies  of  Indian  merchandise. 
The  goods  are  first  brought  to  Suez,  and 
conveyed  from  thence  across  the  Isthmus  to 
Alexandria.  The  bushaw  paid  bis  late  tri- 
bute to  the  Grand  Seignor  in  Mocha  coffee. 
A  letter  from  Sierra  l,eone  mentions  the 
return  to  that  place  of  the  British  scientific 
expedition  for  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa. 
1'hcy  were  completely  unsuccessful,  having 
advanced  only  about  a  hundred  and  (iity 
miles  into  the  interior  from  Rio  Nimez. 
Their  progress  was  there  stopped  by  a  diief 
of  the  country ;  and  aAer  unavailing  en- 
deavtnusfoi  the  space  of  four  months,  to 
obtain  liberty  to  proceed,  ihcy  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  returned.  Nearly  all  tiie 
animals  died.  Several  officers  died,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  but  one  private,  besides 
one  drowned,  of  about  two  hundred.  Capt, 
Campbell  died  two  days  at'ter  dieir  return  to 
Rio  Nimez,  and  was  buried,  with  another 
ofiicer,  in  the  same  spot  where  Major  Peddle 
and  one  of  his  officers  were  buried  on  their 
advance. 

GeoTgUrw»k,  in  the  Gonrmmettt  of  Cav- 
cattu,  November  \tt  f  O.S.J — On  the  road 
to  Georgia,  between  Darefcl  and  Kosbeck, 
on  the  21st  of  October,  an  immense  aval- 
anche, which  had  been  formed  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Kaabeck,  fell  down  and  covered  the 
road  for  the  distance  of  three  wcrsts,  fil^ 
fathoms  deep.  It  had  entirely  tilled  up  the 
bed  of  the  rapid  river  Terek,  whiclt  has, 
however,  since  worked  its  way  tljrough  it. 
This  event  impeded  for  a  time  the  commu- 
nication with  Geoi^ia.  Happily  there  were 
no  travellers  on  the  road.  Accordhig  to  the 
observations  of  the  mountaincrs,  such  aval- 
anches usually  fall  in  summer  once  in  seven 
years,  but  this  tiiue  there  has  not  fallen  one 
for  nine  years.  In  the  mountains  on  the 
road  to  Koby  and  Kaischiiuer,  such  aval- 
anclies  often  fall,  and  are  very  dangerous  to 
travellers ;  they  arc  more  frequent,  but 
smaller,  and  are  therefore  more  easy  to  be 
removed  or  dug  through. 

The  vessels  for  exploring  the  nortliero 
regions  have  begun  to  be  eijuipped.  Two 
are  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  through  Davis'a 
Straits,  and  two  to  reai'h  the  north  Pole,  il" 
possible  ;  by  which  means  it  is  expected  to 
ascertain  whether  Greenland  is  an  island,  or 
part  of  the  continents  of  Asia  or  America. 
The  vessels  are  to  be  stored  with  every  rt- 
qtsi»itc  in  provisions,  nautical  instruments, 
&;c.  The  crew,  it  is  said,  will  consist  of 
fifty  men,  including  officers,  in  each  vessel. 
They  will  also  be  provided  with  every  ap- 
pendage used  by  the  Greenland  ships,  and 
.some  experienced  men  in  tliat  service  arc  to 
go  in  the  vessels  It  is  understood  they  will 
not  sail  before  Afarch  next,  as  the  weatlicr 
will  not  be  sufficiently  open  until  that  pf- 
riod.     We  hear  from  the  Treasury,   that 
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Government  have  no  doubt  of  die  fact  of  the 
ice  (it  is  Mud  to  tbe  extent  of  upwarda  of 
jOfOAU  (quare  miles)  liavini;  broken  up  and 
oltared  aw»jr  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
lioad  of  the  North  Pole,  which  is  attributed 
to  incanant  foils  of  heavy  lain.  Tliis  route, 
if  {RBCtioable,  will  greatly  foc-ilitate  (he  coni- 
niunieation  to  China,  as  a  ship  might  pro- 
bably perform  the  voyage  from  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  short  spaee  of  two  months. 

M.Huinboldthoslatelypubliidicd  atParis, 
a.  Work  on  the  Gec^aphical  Description 
of  Pliuttoi  according  to  the  Tetnperature, 
Latitude,  Elevatioa  of  the  Soil,  £cc.  He 
offers  tome  intarestiDg  views  with  regard  to 
Vegetable  FomiB.  Un  comparing,  in  etKh 
Country,  the  Number  of  Plants  of  certain 
well-deteroiined  Families  with  the  whole 
nuinber  of  Vegetables,  he  discovers  ntuneri* 
cal  ratioe  of  a  striking  regularity.  Certain 
fiamu  become  more  common  as  we  advance 
towards  t}«e  Pole,  while  others  augment  to- 
wards the  Equator.  Others  attain  their 
maximum  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  di- 
minish equally  by  too  much  heat  and  too 
much  cold ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  thiK 
distribution  remaira  the  same  round  the  old 
globe,  following  not  the  geographical  paraU 
liU,  but  those  wliich  Humboldt  calls  ijnt- 
tkermic  ,•  that  is,  lines  of  the  same  mean 
tWBjwnrufe.    These  laws  are  so  constontt 


that  if  we  know  in  a  country  the  tmmber  of 
species  of  otje  of  tbe  familiea,  we  may  neat- 
ly conclude  from  it  the  total  number  &t 
Plants,  and  that  of  the  Specie*  of  esch  of 
the  other  Families. 

M.  Gimrd,  of  the  Institute,  has  publish- 
ed, in  a  Treatise  on  tbe  Valley  or  Egypt, 
an  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  so  cele- 
brated by  the  fertility  it  communicates  to 
the  soil  of  that  country.  It  appears  from 
chemical  experiments  made  by  M-  Heg- 
nault,  that  of  a  hundred  parts  in  the  mud, 
there  are  eleven  of  water,  nine  of  carbon, 
six  of  oxide  of  iron,  four  of  silex,  foxir  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  dchteen  of  carbo- 
nate  of  lime,  and  forty-cigfat  of  altmaen. 
The  quantities  of  silex  md  alumen  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  places  where  the  mud  is  tak- 
en ;  that  on  the  bonks  of  the  river  contains 
a  great  deal  of  sand,  while  in  that  at  a  dis- 
tance  the  argil  is  almost  pure.  The  abun- 
dance of  tliis  earth  in  the  mud  renders  it 
proper  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  orts.  They 
make  excellent  brick  of  it,  and  vases  of  dif- 
ferent forms ;  it  enters  into  tbe  fabrication 
of  pipes ;  the  gla.<k8- makers  employ  it  in  the 
constructian  of  their  fiimoces  ;  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  ports  cover  their  houses 
with  it,  and  consider  it  as  a  suflidvnt  ma- 
nure for  their  lands. 
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Letters  written  during  a  tour  through 
Ireland,  by  J.  C.  Curwcn,  Eui-  M.P.  ore 
announced,  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

Mr  Nidiols  will  soon  publish  a  third 
volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Literary  His- 
tory, including  Memoirs  of  George  Hat- 
dinge,  Ksq, 

A  Topographical  and  Perspective  Survey 
of  the  Campagiu  di  ILnna ;  <:shi  biting  to 
the  traveller  and  dnsisic  sdiolor  every  object 
of  interest  in  that  celebrated  country  ;  illua- 
I  ruled  by  a  pluu  on  an  extended  scale,  and 
by  view«  retcrring  to  tho  plan,  and  forming 
a  complete  panorama  of  tbe  ancient  terri- 
tory of  Itome;  by  Dr  F.  Ch.  L.  Sickler, 
member  of  tlie  Academy  of  Antiquities  at 
lCome,--i8  in  great  forwardness. 

Part  the  first,  with  pktes,  of  Surgical 
Estuiys ;  by  Mr  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr 
Benjamin  'I'ravets,  will  shortly  appear. 

Mr  Nicholas  Carlisle's  History  of  the 
Endowed  Grammar  SchooLi,  is  sent  to  the 
press,  and  is  expected  to  be  published  in  the 
month  of  May  next.  The  work  will  make 
at  least  two  large  octavo  volumes,  orna- 
mented with  engravings. 

A  Narrative  will  speedily  be  published 
of  a  V^oyage  to  Barbary,  and  of  a  Residence 
ot  Algiers ;  comptiriing  sketches  of  Che  Dey 
and  liii  ministers,  anecdotes  of  the  lale  war. 


with  observations  respecting  the  relations  tit 
the  BorbuT}'  States  with  the  Christian  powo^ 
and  on  tbe  necessity  of  their  complete  sub- 
jugation ;  by  Signer  Pananti;  with  not«s, 
by  Edward  Blacjuiere,  Ksq. 

Mr  Woodly,  editor  of  the  ComwmD  Ga- 
zette, is  preparing  an  Account  of  hii  Liter-^ 
ory  Lii'e,  with  anecdotes  of  many  distin- 
guished literary  characters, 

Mr  Coleridge  intends  to  give  a  course  of 
Literary  Lectures,  which,  iC  filled  up  ac- 
cording to  his  outlines,  cannot  foil  of  being, 
to  B  large  portion  of  society,  of  conoderable 
interest  and  attraction. 

The  SulTolk  Garbmd,  a  Collection  of 
Poems,  Songs,  Talcs,  Ballads,  &c.  relative 
to  that  country,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Percy  intends  to  publish  by  subscrip- 
tion, Cawood  Castle,  and  other  poems,  with 
engravings  in  the  first  style  of  tbe  art,  by 
Findcn,  from  sketches  by  the  author.  The 
work  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subactibcn  can  be  pitxxued- 

Samor;  Lord  of  the  Bright  City.  A  Poem, 
in  Twelve  Books.  By  H.  H.  Milraan, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Brozen-Nosc  College,  Ox- 
ford, Author  of  Fazio^    8vo. 

An  Aoooimt  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
MiniKtry  of  the  late  Dr  Jolm  Fawcett  of 
HalifnK,  will  soon  be  publJ:>hcd  by  his  Sou. 
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Th«  Sdcctcd  Beatuies  of  Brituh  Poctiy, 
idk  Lives  of  die  PocU,  and  Critical  Dis- 
fHXtadons.     To  wliich  wiD  b«  prefixed,  sn 
on   English  Poetry.     By  Thomas 
Etq.  Author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
6  ToU  post  8vo. 
lei  Althininanae  I  or,  a  descriptive 
jtie  of  the  Pictures,  and  of  a  portion 
I  Library,  in  the  ancestral  lendence  of 
_  I  John  Earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  &x.  &c. 
nt  Althorp  :  by  the  Rer.  T.  F.  Dibdin. 
'  i  Publication  will  comprise  the  foUow- 
lobjects:— I.    An   account  of  oil   tlie 
at  Althori>,  with  occaiuonol  ancc- 
taai  particulars  of  the  characters  whom 
Izeprcsent ;    enibeliiahcd  with  copper- 
rengraTings  of  a  few  of  those  which  are 
!  most  interesting  and  valuable,  and  par- 
rly  of  »omc  which  have  never  been 
engraved.      These    embellish  men  ts 
:  executed  by  artists  of  the  first  emi- 
the  author  trusting  that  the  decora- 
°  the  Bibliographical  Decameron  will 
lidercd  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of 
dedanition. — II,  A  Catalogue  of  tlie 
lodiAa  Books  j  with  some  account  of  curi- 
ou»  and  magnificent  copae«  of  works,  include 
iog  a  great  number  of  such  as  are  upon 
iBjpe  paper  ;  with  a  list  of  those  which  be> 
longed  to  Dc  Thou,  Bm. — III.  An  account 
of  the  illustrated  copies  of  Shakespeare,  in 
folio  and  octavo ;  and  of  the  illustrated  Ox- 
fotd  edition  of  Clarendon. — IV.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  Books,  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  have  been  acquired  since  the 
pubHcation  of  the  Bibliotheca  Spenoeriana. 
—This  publication  will  form  oae  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  of  the  same  size  as 
thoicof  die  work  jujt  mentioned;  to  which  it 
mn  be  considered  a  necessary  and  splendid 
'ix.  It  may  also  be  e&teemed  a  dcsir- 
juiutioa  to  the  lovers  of  topography 
'fine  angraving — as  well  as  of  biblio- 
and  will  be  priaied  with  a  new 
,  upon  paper  of  tile  hnest  quality.  Price 
.  the  Buiall,  and  £ii,  12&.  the  large 
One-tldrd  of  the  subscription  money 
I  paid  at  the  time  of  «ub6cribing  {  and 
I,  post-paid,  are  requested  to  be  ad- 
to  the  author,  at  Mr  C.  Lewis's, 
%  Duk£  Street,  Ficcadiily,  or  at  Kensing- 
jn.    A  list  of  subscribers  will  be  published. 
The  Rev.  W.  llctt  of  Lincoln  nas  in  the 
press,  in  two  8vo  volumes.  Discourses  on 
Several  Subjects  and  Occusbns. 

Lieut.  Edward  Chappcll  will  soon  pubUsh, 
k  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Newfoimdland 
and  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  illustrated  by  a 
map  and  other  engravings. 

Mr  George  Dyer  is  printing,  in  two  large 
8«o  vols,  the  PrivUegea  of  the  Ui\iversity  of 
Cimbridge. 

PrJrice'  Hoare,  Esq.  is  engaged  on  a  Life 
^p  late  Patriot  and  Philanthropist,  Gran- 

'!• 

I M).  is  preparing  for  publica- 
of  tlie  Civil  Wars  of  Eng- 
l  by  200  euuruving*,  from 


To  be  published  by  subscription,  in  I  vol.  | 
4to.,  wiUi  numerous  engraving,  a  Geolo,^ 
cal  Survey  of  tlie  Torkshire  Coast ;  by  ifa 
Rev.  George  Young,  and  .)ohn  Baird,  artii 
Dr  Bushb^  has  in  the  prcn,  a  New  Grar 
mar  of  Music,  whidi  will  include  the  wl 
compass  of  the  Science. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne  has  in  tha 
press,  the  Testimony  of  Natural  Theolc 
to  Christianity. 

Mr  Riobert  Macwilliam,  architect,  hoe  i 
the  press,  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  i 
ation  of  the  Dry  Rot,  in  a  4to  voImucJ 
with  plates. 

The  Rev.  C.  L  Latrolte,  will  soon  pub- 
lish a  Narrative  of  his  lute  Tour  in  South 
Africa,  with  some  Account  of  tlie  State  of 
the  Missions  in  that  Country. 

The  Rev.  C.  Philpot,  Rector  of  Ripple, 
is  preparing  a  History  of  the  Frencli  Prote« 
stajita  and  tlie  Refomicd  Church  of  Prance, 
from  the  Introduction  of  Protestantism  W 
the  Revocauon  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Mr  R.  Bloomficld  is  engaged  in  a  de- 
scriptive poem  of  Southill,  near  Bedford^ 
the  scat  of  the  late  Mr  Whitbread. 

Mr  Chalmers  has  in  the  press,  Geogra- 
phical Questkms  wad  Exercises,  intcrepciffed 
with  Historical  and  Biographical  Infotma* 
tion. 

John  Bramson,  Esq.  is  printing,  in  two 
8vo  vols.  Letters  of  a  Prussian  Traveller, 
interspersed  with  numerous  anecdotes,  de- 
scripcive  of  a  Tour  through  Sweden,  Gcr- 
many,  Himgary,  &c. 

The  Rev.  E.  W.  Grenfield  of  Batli,  has 
in  the  press,  the  Coonecdon  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Theology. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Haverfield  has  in  (he 
press,  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Church 
CatechLsin. 

Mr  Bakewell  is  prenaring  for  publication, 
a  Treatise  on  Practical  GcMogy,  lUustiatcd 
by  engruvings. 

A  Collection  of  tlie  Poems  of  Arthur 
Brixik,  Esq.  of  Canterbury,  is  in  the  preaSk 
Eptstol&r}'  Curiosities,  or  (Jnpubliabed 
Letters  of  Elizabeth,  (^leen  of  Bohemia, 
Prince  Rupert,  Gen.  Lord  Astler,  Gen. 
Fairfax,  Su.  edited  by  Rebecca  Warner, 
will  appear  next  month,  in  an  Svo  vol. 

Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  is  prenaring  a 
new  edition  of  the  Family  Shaispcarc ; 
which  will  contain  all  Shakspeare's  Flays, 
with  the  omission  of  some  expressions  not 
proper  to  be  read  aloud  in  a  family. 

Felix  Albarez ;  or.  Manners  in  Spain : 
containing  descriptive  Accounts  of  the  prin- 
cipal Events  of  the  InCe  Peninsular  War, 
and  Authentic  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  tlie 
Spanish  Character,  interspersed  witli  Poetry, 
original,  and  from  the  Spanisli ;  by  Alex- 
ander  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  m  3  vob  13mo. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  Manson,  exphincu 
tory  of  her  Conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Murder  of  M.  Fualdts  ;  written  by  hcrsdf, 
and  addressed  to  Madame  Rngclran.  her 
Mother;  witii  a  itoitniit,  &c:  tran^stalcd 
from  tlic  l"  rcnch. 
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^f  European  Commerce :  bang  an  Aoxmnl 

■  of  the  Trade  of  the  principal  Commercial 

I  PlatxB  on  the  continent  of  Europe;    olgo 

I  their   Monies,   Exchanges,   Weights,   and 

I  Measures,  with  their  Proportion  to  English  ; 

I  their  Charges,  Outia,  &c:  by  C  W.  Ror- 

I  dumz,  in  Svo, 


MontJJtf  Lift  of  New  TuVHcailons. 
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EDINBURGH. 


We  understand  our  worthy  old  friend 
edediah  Cleishbotham,  has  a  continuation 
of  Tales  of  My  Landlord  in  the  press. 

The  Brownie  of  Dudbbeck,  and  other 
Talcs  (in  prose) ;  by  the  Kltrick  Shepherd, 
in  %  vols  13mo,  will  be  published  next 
month. 

Lewellyn,  or  the  Vale  of  Plenlimmon,  a 
novel,  in  3  vols,  is  in  the  press. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy  ; 
or  an  Esfsy  Intro<iuction  to  a  Knowlctlge  of 
the  Heavens.  Intended  for  tlie  use  of  those 
who  are  not  mucli  conversant  with  Mathe- 
matical Studies;  by  the  Rev.  A.  Mylne, 
A.M.  Minister  of  Dollar,  F.A.8.  &c  The 
Second  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  u 
preparing  for  publication. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  2  voU 
foolscap  8vo,  a  new  edition  of  Dr  Granger's 
West  Indian  (ieorgics,  the  Sugar  Cane,  and 
on  Index  of  the  Linncon  Names  of  Plants, 
&c  with  other  Poems,  now  first  printe<l, 
troia  the  Originals  communicated  to  the 
Editor  by  the  late  Bishop  Percy ;  and  an 
Account  of  the  Antlior's  Life  and  Writings ; 
by  Robert  Anderson,  M.D. 

Mr  Robert  Kirkwood  proposes  to  publish 
by  subscription,  a  Plan  and  Elevation,  on 
a  New  Principle,  of  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh.— Conditions. — I.  That  this  Plan  and 
Elevation  »hall  be  projected  on  a  scale  of 
36  inches  to  the  mile,  and  its  dimensions 
about  \tt  by  27  indies,  occupying  two  sheets 
of  Columbier  paper — II.  That  it  shall  be 
bounded  on  tlte  South  by  Shandwick  Place, 
Prince's  Street,  and  the  South  side  of  the 
Caltou  Hill ;  ou  the  Bast  by  Nelson's  Mo- 
nument and  Garfield  Square  ;  on  the  North 
by  the  south  side  of  Canonmills  Loch,  and 
near  to  Stockbridgc ;  and  on  the  West  by 
Drumsheugh  Policy  and  Melville  Street. — 
111.  That  it  ulmll  be  delineated  witli  the 


same  minuteness,  and  equal,  in  point  of  en- 
graving and  precision,  to  the  specimen  which 
will  be  shewn. — IV.  That  the  price  ihall 
not  exceed  One  Guinea  in  sheets,  to  be  mid 
on  delivery.— V.  That  unless  Subscnbetc 
be  obtained  (in  a  reasonable  time)  to  defray 
half  the  expense,  the  undertaking  must  be 
relinquished. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart, 
is  preparing  a  Work  for  the  press,  which  ii 
to  be  entitled,  "  The  Code  of  Political  eco- 
nomy, founded  on  Statistical  Int]uirie«." 
The  plan  of  the  Work  shall  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. It  is  proposed,  I.  to  inquire  into 
>'  the  Internal  Structure  of  a  Poliucal  Com- 
munity :"  describing  the  variotis  clatte* 
into  which  its  population  is  divided,  accord* 
ing  to  sex, — age, — place  of  birth, — resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis,  in  towns,  in  vil- 
lages, or  in  tlie  country  ;— occupations,  &c 
— 1 1.  To  explain  "  the  Sources  whence  In- 
dividuals, in  a  great  Political  Community, 
derive  the  Means  of  their  Subsistence ;"— . 
these  arc,— ogrinUture,— manufactures,— , 
commerce, — mines, — fisheries, — the  em- 
ployment of  capital, — and  professions.—. 
III.  To  point  out  •'  the  Sources  of  Accu- 
mulating Wealth;"  as  land, — labour, — 
capital, — and — circulation ;  the  latter  a  sub- 
ject hitherto  but  imperfectly  tmdentood, 
though  on  it  depends  both  the  happiness 
of  the  individtial  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
state. — IV.  to  consider  "  the  Pohtical 
State  of  a  Country  ;"— comprehending  the 
following  particulars : — Constitution,  or 
form  of  government, — laws,  civil  and  cri- 
minal,— public  revenue, — public  expendi- 
ture,— public  means  of  defence,  or  its  mi- 
litary and  naval  strength,— ecclesiastical 
state,'.— judicial  state,— police,^state  of  the 
poor,  and — corporations. — V.  the  la&t,  and 
the  most  important  object  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry is,  "  to  ascertain  the  means  of  Im- 
proving the  Ciraimstances  and  Promoting 
the  Happiness  of  the  Reople."  Under  this 
pieneral  head,  tlie  followmg  particulars  are 
included  ;— education,— the   arts    and   ad- 

cnces, manners,.— ..health ,. providing 

food,— furnishing  employment,— -promot- 
ing industry, — providing  for  the  aged  and 
intirm  poor,.— and  inculcating  morali^  and 
religion. 
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h  1.  The  gold  piize-medal,  given  an- 
by  the  Duddingeton  Curling  Society 
u  me  victor,  ■wub  played  for  upon  Dud- 
ilingstoii  I.och,  on  Thursday  tiie  Ist  instant, 
and  won  by  the  Rev.  Dr  David  Hitchie. 

An  excellent  full-length  likeness  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scxits,  taken  shortly  before  her  dc- 
cnpitation,  and  preKnted  to  the  Scots  Col- 
lege at  Douay.  had  been  hid  during  the 
furor  of  the  Revolution  in  a  chimney  of  the 
CoU^e,  but  was  lately  brought  from  its 
plsce  of  concealment,  and  &ent  to  the  Scots 
CoUqte  in  Taris,  where  it  hn»  been  repaired, 
and  is  DOW  an  attractive  objtfct  to  \-iiiitors. 

The  exterior  of  the  grand  public  museum 
ia  the  College  ia  now  nni&hed,  and  b  allow- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  aivd  chaste 
pieces  of  architecture  in  Scotland.  Pre- 
pandoni  arc  making  for  fitting  up  the  in- 
terior according  to  the  classical  plan  conceiv- 
ed by  Mi  Playfair,  junior.  The  apartments 
a  great  scale,  and  when  ftimished 
he  numerous  objects  of  natund  Itis- 
tbe  present  museum,  and  distribut- 

tliroughout  difierent  parts  of  the  College, 

'with  Buch  coUcctions  as  may  be  added 
liberality  of  Government,  and  the 
^^  n  of  individu2ds,  will  contribute  in 
w  ennnent  degree  to  tlic  ndvancenient  of 
nituisl  history  in  tbU  kingdom.  It  gives 
in  much  pleasure  to  inform  ttie  public,  that 
already  individuals,  liensible  of  the  impor- 
tuoe  of  a  national  museum  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland,  have  intimated  their  in- 
tention of  contributing  in  various  ways  to 
its  support  and  increase.  Colonel  tmrie, 
well  known  to  the  public  by  his  mineral<wi- 
cal  writings,  luis  been  the  first  to  set  uie 
enniple  en  contributing  to  this  public  es- 
tabliahment.  We  understand  he  haspre- 
NOied  to  the  College  Mu!>eam  the  valuable 
Collection  of  Minerals  he  made  in  Greece, 
and  the  Greek  islands,  and  lias  accompanied 
this  intetoting  donation  witli  a  splendidly 
ptinted  catalogue,  and  cngraviogs  of  dassic 
Grecian  ccenery,  made  from  original  draw- 
ings, and  engraved  at  his  own  expense  by 
one  of  OUT  mod  eminent  artists. 

Yestezday  the  Presbytery  d  Edinburgh 
met  here-  At  last  meeting  a  petition  was 
laid  before  thein,  fromsevcral  gentlemen  and 
heads  of  families  who  have  purchased  the 
Epiaoopal  Chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Cow- 
pnjing  to  erect  it  into  a  Chapel  of 
I  uiider  the  acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
The  Presbytery  resumed  tlie  coiisidcr- 
of  the  pctitioji,  and  after  hearing 
Henry  Cockburn,  Baq.  for  the  petitioners, 
Mvetal  members  delivered  their  opinions  for 


and  against  the  petition.  The  PresbyteryJ 
by  a  great  nu^onty,  rejected  the  prayer  o^ 
the  petition,  in  respect  that  the  erecuon  of  the  J 
proposed  Chapel  is,  in  the  opinion  of  th«  j 
presbytery,  unnecessary  and  inexpedient 
Against  this  decision  the  petitioners  pro^'j 
tested,  and  appealed  to  the  Synod  of  L<M 
thian  and  Twceddale.  Only  one  memben 
of  Court  joined  in  the  protest  against  thljJ 
decision.  J 

Melancholy  Shipwreck. The  following] 

most  distressing  detail  of  tlie  mclancholjJ 
fate  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  brigantinu 
Fidelity  of  Aberdeen,  Captain  Murray,  ii 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the  agent  fa 
Lloyd's,  dated  Lerwick,  Zetland,  Oecembe 
21st : — Permit  me  to  acquaint  you,  that , 
received  information  ubout  four  o'clock  ye 
tutlav  at^emoon,  that  a  water-logged  br 
was  ariven  ashore  on  the  coast  between  Lax 
frith  and  Catfrith  Voe.,  1  immediately  pr 
ceeded  to  the  place  accompanied  by  Capt^ 
Crcaser,  of  the  fate  brig  Uehnsley,  and  Mtl 
Jama  Grcig,  of  this  place,  both  say  intel- 
ligent seamen.  On  our  arrival  we  foiud 
the  vessel  was  the  Fidelity  of  Aberdeen* 
Alexander  Murray  master,  from  Memel, 
with  a  cargo  of  timber  and  deals,  for  Liver- 
pool ;  that  she  had  left  Memel  fifteen  days 
before,  and  was  proceeding  on  her  passage, 
when  she  was  overtaken  by  a  very  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  and  a  tremendous  sea ;  that 
lying  to,  on  Monday  night,  the  15th  inst. 
MIC  was  struck  with  a  very  heavy  wave, 
in  consequeiKc  of  which  slie  became  very 
leaky,  when  tliey  were  obliged  to  cut  away 
the  main-mast,  in  order  to  get  her  before 
tlie  wind,  which  they  succeeded  in  being 
able  to  do  until  Wednesday  night,  when  she 
was  struck  again  with  two  vtrj  heavy  seasi 
and  immediately  became  completely  water- 
logged, the  sea  making  a  passage  over  her, 
sweeping  every  thing  off  tlie  deck.  A3X 
hands  were  Uien  obliged  to  repui  to  the 
fore-top,  where  in  consequence  of  extreme 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  cold,  ttiey  successively 
penshed,  except  Captain  Murray, and  James 
Spander,  one  of  the  seamen.  Besides  the 
Goip's  company,  there  were  two  seamen  pas- 
sengers. Tlie  deck  of  the  vessel,  having 
seven  dead  bodies  lying  on  it,  exhibits  a 
scene  the  most  deplorable  that  can  be  im- 
agined. Captain  Murray  had  been  thirty 
hours  in  the  fore-top  without  food,  or  even 
a  great-coat  to  keep  him  warm  ;  yet  he  is 
in  good  health,  except  tliat  his  feet  and 
hands  are  much  swelled,  and  the  seaman  is 
also  tolerably  well.  The  vessel  had  drifted 
on  shore  upon  on  exposed  rocky  part  of  the 
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whole  the  least  puff  of  easterly  or 
lootherlj  wind  must  have  broke  her  to 
peces.  We  succeeiled  bejrond  tny  most  aan- 
Kuine  expectatioits  in  taking  her  out  of  this 
oangenms  situation,  and  carried  tlie  vessel, 
by  towing  with  boats  (the  fure-top-sail  being 
only  left  without  its  halyards),  into  a  place 
*hcre  she  now  lies  in  perfect  salety, 

8.  Bcniiflt  S(ii:ii'tuJ!. — A  case  of  some  im- 
portance, relative  to  these  institutioDs,  was 
en  Thursday  tried  before  his  Majesty's  Jus- 
ticea  of  tlie  peace  for  the  cotinty  of  Perth. 
The  King's  Freemen  Friendly  Society  sum- 
'  iuoned  two  of  its  members,  who  had  ne- 
rgliacted  fot  aome  time  to  contribute  to  the 
l*nuds  of  the  Bodety  without  having  inti- 
*'liuted  their  resignation,  to  pay  up  their  ar- 
f  fears-    The  defenders  rei\L'ied  to  comply,  on 
^fte  ground  that,  by  ceasing  to  contribute, 
•  they  had  lost  all  claims  to  any  benefit  from 
Ae  society,  and,  of  course,   were  virtually 
'Bo  longer  to  be  considered  as  members. 
'  The  Court,   however,   decided   that  every 
[Sncmber  of  the  institution  is  bound  to  pay 
^vp  all  arrears  of  subscriptions,  £nes,   &c. 
he  has  formally  given  notice  of  learing 
^flie  society. 

Hiffh  Court  of  JiitlMarr/, — Yesterday 
'••me  on  before  this  Court,  the  tml  of  Ro- 
fccrt  Tennant,  accused  of  theft  and  housc- 
fcieaJdng.  The  indictment  stated,  that  on 
the  19th  of  February  1817,  the  pannel 
broke  into  the  mill  of  Binny,  or  V/est  Bin- 
ny,  in  Linlithgowshire,  anil  did  stf'  thei'e- 
from  twelve  bolls  of  oat-meal  ;  n^d  that, 
being  conscious  of  his  guilt,  he  did  alvscmid 
and  fly  from  justice.  The  pannel  plcade«l 
Not  Guilty,  and  a  jury  being  chosen,  the 
trial  proceeded. 

It  appeared  from  tlie  evidence  adduced, 
diat  the  TJiill  of  ninny.hiid  been  broken  into 
on  the  day  libelled,  by  means  of  entering 
a  small  window  above  the  kiln-hou.se ;  that 
the  door  had  been  opened  in  the  inside,  and 
the  meal  put  into  a  cart  and  drove  away. 
The  person  wTio  had  the  charge  of  the  mill 
gave  the  alarm  in  the  morning,  and  ^jc  mill- 
master  followed  the  tract  of  a  horse  and  cart 
for  a  considerable  time,  until  lie  lost  it :  he 
bad  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  horse  and 
cart  belonged  to  the  pannel  (who  had  for- 
merly been  in  his  service),  ftom  a  peculiar- 
ity about  the  feet  of  the  horse.  After  los- 
ing all  trace  of  the  horse  and  cart,  he  came 
to  Edinburgh,  but  could  not  hear  of  his 
mcaL  Next  morning  the  search  wag  re- 
newed, when  tlic  mill-uia.mer  and  one  of  his 
servants  heard  that  tlic  pannel  had  passed 
through  Polkemmet  tuU-bar  wiili  a  cart  of 
meal.  He  was  immediately  pursued,  and 
overtaken  some  miles  lo  the  we*t  of  the  Kirk 
of  Shotis,  when  the  meaJ  was  taken  posses- 
■ion  of  by  tlie  niill-raaster,  without  any  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  pannel.  The  cart 
was  afterwards  drove  to  Airdric,  where  the 
meal  was  sold  to  a  dealer,  tlie  pimnel  assist- 
ing to  deliver  it.  No  information  of  this 
transaction  was  given  lo  the  Magistrates  of 


the  county,  and   it  was  a  considerable  ti 
afterwards  that  Tennant  was  apprdicnded, 

llie  Lord  Advocate  addre»ed  the  J' 
for  the  Crown  (in  the  course  of  which  hi 
restricted  the  libel  to  an  arbitrary  punish 
ment),  and  by  Mr  O.  M'Neil  for  the  pan- 
neL  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  summed  up 
tile  whole  in  his  usual  accurate  manner. 
The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  returntd 
a  verdict  of  GuUty.  Afler  a  suitable  admo- 
nition from  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  beyond  seas  for 
fourteen  years. 

Tennant  is  a  middle  aged  man,  and  has« 
wife  and  five  children.  We  understand  ihs 
jury  gave  part  of  their  money  for  the  rchcf 
of  the  family. 

12.  Weundcrstand  that  for  sometime  past 
an  invc&tigBtiou  of  the  public  accounts  of  the 
burgh  of  Invemry  has  been  going  on  under 
thedirection  of  aComniittccof  Burgesses,  the 
result  of  which  has  proved  so  imsatiiifactory* 
titat  an  action  of  o^unt  and  reckoning  has 
been  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  against 
the  Magistrates,  and  a  very  considerable 
simi  raised  by  subscription  for  carrying  it  mi. 
At  tlie  same  time  we  have  learned,  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  accounts,  at  first  by  the 
Magistrates,  was  a  voluntary  act  of  tlieir 
own  :  and  on  it  being  signiiied  that  objec- 
tions were  stated,  an  oSer  was  made  by 
them  before  any  action  was  commenced,  to 
submit  these  accounts  to  arbitration.-.— jffter. 
dam  VhTonicle, 

Nca<  Bayonet  Exercise — In  order  to 
evince  the  superiority  of  the  new  cxerdse, 
detachments  of  the  90th  and  G-llh  regiments 
were  lately  ordered  to  assemble  on  Mount 
Wise,  Plymouth  Dock,  and  came  to  the 
charge  in  presence  of  Maj. -General  Brown, 
Captain  Faden  (the  inventor),  a  number  of 
miliUir)'  officers,  and  of  a  numerous  a.<iscm. 
blage  of  spectators.  The  utmost  caution 
was  used  to  prevent  accidents,  and  the  points 
of  the  bayonets  were  enveloped  in  a  bidl  or 
fod,  which,  being  sprinkled  with  a  white 
powder,  would  show  the  number  of  tlirust^ 
received  by  either  party.  It  soon,  however, 
became  necessary  to  separate  the  combat- 
ants, as  the  lounges  of  the  90  di,  who  prac- 
tised the  new  exercise,  enabled  them  to  over- 
reach the  64th,  their  supposed  opponents ; 
and  the  latter,  not  being  inclined  to  recede, 
received  tlie  tlinibi*  with  no  great  compla- 
cency. Atler  some  deliberation,  the  men  were 
marched  into  (ieorgc's  Square,  and  the  gates 
were  closed  to  aU  but  officers.  Several 
cliarges  were  given  and  received,  in  bodies 
and  in  individual  attacks ;  but  the  superior- 
ity of  the  new  exercise  was  sucli  as  to  render 
it  evident,  that  combatants  on  the  old  plan 
would  be  destroyed  on  the  first  moment  of 
onset. 

We  understand  Mr  Stevenson,  civil  en- 
gineer, has  nearly  completed  his  survey  of 
the  line  of  the  Mid-Lolhian  railway,  a  pro- 
jected undertaking  of  great  public  interest  ; 
for,  to  borrow  the  wonls  of  a  Committee  of 
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House  of  Comreons— "  Next  to  t2ie  ge- 
nend  influence  of  tlic  seasons,  upon  wliich 
the  regular  iiupply  of  our  wants  and  a 
etemi  proporiion  of  cniz  comforts  so  much 
depends,  iliere  is  perhaps  no  circumstance 
more  interesting  to  men  io  n  ci>'Ui2ed  slate 
than  the  perfection  of  the  means  of  interior 
communication." 

The  general  state  of  the  cool-trade  is  like- 
ly to  come  under  consideration  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliatnent.  It  is  a  subject 
of  deep  interest  (o  the  public  at  large,  and 
aboald  be  entered  upon,  divested  of  all  local 
or  atereeted  feelings.  We  are  satisfied  that 
a  BiuiU  and  equal  duty  on  coals  generally, 
tacepdttg  such  as  are  used  in  manufactures, 
muU  be  tnuch  more  pniductive  to  the  re- 
venae  than  the  present  heavy  dudes  imposed 
00  sea-borne  coal.  It  wouhi  (all  generally, 
lily,  on  the  country,  and  would  en- 
nds  of  our  poor  industrious  indi- 
thc  maritime  districts  to  provide 
I  vridx  thu  neceasazy  article,  in  le- 
;  seasons,  at  a  low  price. 
Brig  Perteverance.—On  the  morning  of 
Satuzday  last,  about  half-past  two,  the  brig 
Pexserezance,  Philip,  of  this  port,  from  Pic- 
tmi,  with  timber,  having,  as  is  said,  mistak- 
en a  light  on  the  shore,  near  Belhelvic,  /or 
lbs  light  on  the  pier-head,  was  put  ashore  on 
lite  sands  there.  The  master  bm  crew  took 
to  itudr  boat,  together  with  a  man  and  wo- 
man, passengers,  in  all  ten  persons  ;  when, 
in  iriafcinpr  for  die  shore,  the  boat  swamped 
betwixt  Colliestoaand  Newburgh,  and,  me- 
LoMiioly  to  relate,  five  of  t)ic  crew,  widi  the 
I  two  passengers,  pei»hcd.  The  captain,  car- 
and  one  of  th«  crew^  with  difficulty 
isTsd  themselves.  It  is  reported  that  the 
vessel  was  in  little  danger ;  tlie  best  proof  of 
which  is,  that  she  floatetl  o(f  next  tide,  and 
was  btouj^ht  round  in  safety  to  the  harbour, 
■od  with  no  oilier  damage  than  what  arose 
irOD  the  crew  ksving  a  light  burning  on 
boavd  whoa  they  abandoned  the  ship,  where- 
by a  part  of  her  decks  were  consumed,  a 
cable  burned,  &c.  The  people  in  the  neigh- 
tMurbood  got  on  board  of  her  at  low  water, 
ud  extinguished  tlie  lire,  otherwiiie  the  ves- 
wA  and  cargo  might  liave  been  entirely  de- 
$Uof^,— .Aberdeen  Journal. 

15>  We  have  inserted  a  number  of  porti- 

ndan  relating  to  the  storm  of  wind.      It 

^      to  blow  on  Monday  night  from  the 

[  tooth-west,  and  continued  at  intervals,  ac- 

wmpanied  with  heavy  showers  of  alcet  and 

rain,  imtil  Thursday  evening,  when  tlie  force 

•f  the  wind  became  tremendous,  and  more 

[lake  a  tnniic  hurricane  than  any  gale  we  have 

witoand  in  this  climate.      It  was  general 

'  iJ]  the  country,  and  in  some  districts 

fcMawnpanied  with  ughtning  and  loud  thun- 

'  Stacks  of  com  and  old  houses  were 

;  down  in  great  number.    On  Monday 

aUe  part  of  the  lead  on  the  dome 

I  Gecvse's  Church  was  stripped  off;  at 

—  tone,  the  large  wooden  building 

n  the  Mound  tor  showing  Polito's 

I  of  wild  beasts,  and  since  used  for 


exhibitions  of  lesser  note,  was  blown  to 
pieces,  and  a  great  part  of  it  carried  into  the 
North  Loch ;  pan  of  another  temporary 
wooden  erection,  presently  occupied  ai>  A 
wood-yard,  was  likewise  blown  down,  and 
strewed  in  various  directions;  fortunately 
no  person  was  'hurt.  We  are  much  a&aid 
the  gale  will  have  been  productive  of  th« 
most  disastrous  and  melandioly  consequences 
among  the  shipping  on  our  coasts.  On 
Thurwlay,  between  dhree  and  four  o'clock  in 
tlie  sitemoon,  the  wind  shifted  into  the 
north-west,  with  showers  of  hail,  and  short- 
ly hecnme  a  most  violent  hurricane.  About 
half-past  four,  tlie  turrets  and  other  oma- 
menis  upon  thu  tower  of  Bishop  Sandtbrd's 
elegant  new  chapel,  at  the  west  end  of 
Prince'.s  Street,  were  blown  down  with  a 
dreadful  force  ;  some  of  them  falling  upon 
the  rjof,  went  quite  tliroiigh  into  the  interim 
or  of  die  churdt,  and  did  great  damage  4 
some  of  the  otlters,  in  their  fall,  struck  the 
building  and  injured  it  very  materially.  To 
get  it  ftuishcd  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
workmen,  for  some  time  past,  have  been 
working  by  candle  light ;  most  proridential- 
ly,  however,  they  happenetl  to  be  at  dinner 
at  the  time  tlie  accident  occurred,  or  it  mi^t 
have  been  attended  with  fatal  cooseqttences. 
A  number  of  the  windows  have  also  been 
much  shattered.  The  damage  is  ftnli-ntatmt 
at  £1000. 

The  Nortli  Bridge,  the  Mound,  and  se- 
veral parts  of  the  Town,  were  in  durkness 
during  the  night,  many  of  the  lumps  being 
blown  down,  and  those  in  exposed  aituations 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  lighted.  The 
ntnnber  of  chiiuney-cans  and  slates  fidling 
from  the  house-tops,  in  all  directions,  rea* 
dereil  it  very  unsafe  for  those  who  were  1 
der  the  necessity  of  being  upon  tlie  streets. 

About  seven  o''clock  the  storm  abated  cona^ 
sidcrably,  but  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve.! 
renewed  with  great  violence,  accoD 
by  a  tremendous  fall  of  snow. 

Part  of  the  small   turrets  on  the  tq>  of^ 
Libberton  Kirk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,  were  blown  down,  <iud  being  forced 
through  the  roof,  did  considerable  damage. 

Tuesday  forenoon,  a  man  and  his  wife, 
both  very  old  people,  who  had  been  visiting 
their  friends  the  preceding  day,  in  going 
liouie  txom  Libberton  Kirk  to  Gilmerton, 
were  blown  into  a  ditch,  and  botli  unfortu- 
nately perished. 

Gmgow,  Jan,  16.  Since  Monday  cvena 
ing  lost,  the  weather  has  been  very  stormjil 
in  this  city,  accompanied  with  heavy  ra' 
but  the  gale  of  wind  was  uncommonly  1 
verc  yesterday  firom  the  westward,  which  in> 
creased  in  the  afternoon  Io  as  violent  a  tem> 
pest  as  we  ever  recollect  to  have  witnesaed 
in  this  coimtry.  One  oi  the  distLQedes  at 
Port-Dundas,  three  houses  in  IJrownficld, 
one  of  them  newly  built,  three  stories  high  ; 
piirt  of  the  gable  of  a  house  in  Bridgegate, 
two  chimnics  in  Uallowgate,  aad  three  large 
trees  in  the  Green,  were  blown  down ;  and  a 
house  in  St  Mungo's  Lonv  was  luuoofcd* 
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A  number  of  Other  casualties  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  so  far  as  we  have  he&nl,  no  per- 
aon  wa*  hurt.  Opon  the  nver,  which  was 
10  a  maj^Tuiicent  size,  its  effects  were 
'  remarkably  displaced  :  the  wind  being 
Ih  opposition  to  the  rapid  current,  theirhole 
riurtiKC  fi9&  converted  into  a  sheet  of  foam, 
and  clouds  of  spray,  raised  sometimes  to  a 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  were  driven 
furiously  along.  Most  of  the  shops  in  town 
were  shut  up  at  an  early  hour  hut  night, 
and  business  for  some  time  suspended. 

On  Thursdayaftemoon,  about  fivco'dock, 
J  gentleman's  eaniage,  with  a  gentleman  in 
I  it,  was  completely  blown  over  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  between  GLisgow  and 
Bishop's  Bridge,  on  the  Kirkintulloch  rood. 
The  gentleman  was  not  hurC 

At  Paisley  the  wind  blew  more  tempestu- 
ously on  Thursday  than  on  any  of  the  pre- 
eedii^  days,  particularly  towards  the  even- 
ing. Two  buildings  were  overturned  by 
the  violence  of  tlie  storm  in  the  tanwork  of 
Mr  Thomson,  New  Sneddon  Street;  part 
of  the  newly  erected  dye-work  of  Mr  Scrog. 

gic,  in  the  same  atreet,  was  demolished  j  a 
siin  in  Love  Street  was  blown  down  ;  and 
the  gable  of  a  house  in  New  Street  consider- 
ably injured.     Great  damage  was  done  to 
chimney  tops,  and  roofs  of  houses,  and  the 
broken  materials  every  where  strewed  on  the 
ttreets. 
*■     The  Regcntof  Leith,  James  Ailken,  mas- 
ir  from  Ipswich  to   Grangemouth,   with 
cams,  while  riding  at  anchor  under  Inch- 
rith,  was  caught  by  the  hurricane  on  the 
P]5th  instant,  when  she  drove  by  the  storm 
I  vithin  one  niile  of  the  Gullanness ;  the  crew 
J  the  breakers,  and  nothing  but  death 
efoie  them,  betook  themselves  to  the  des- 
'  petate  drcumstance  of  cutting  away  their 
masts,  by  which  means  they  saved  their  own 
fives  and  the  ship  and  cargo.     Too  much 
'  praise  cannot  be  paid  to  Captain  Aitken  for 
his  perseverance  ;  although  cut  in  the  hcail 
ty  the  fell  of  the  fore  mast,  and  almost  blind 
with  his  own  blood,  he  proceeded  and  cut 
the  main-most  away  in  the  height  of  the 
and  sometimes  up  to  the  neck  in 
ater. 

/«wr»M».— There  has  been  an  unusual 
on  in  the  elements  during  the  week  ; 
I  westerly  winds,  accompanied  with 
I  torrents  of  rain  and  snow  showers, 
ave  been  almost  unceasing  for  the  last  eight 
The  river  Knnerie,  in  Urquhart, 
:  down  with  such  rapidity  on  Tuesday, 
kUiat  it  swept  before  it  every  obstacle  in  its 
teourse ;  among  others,  it  carried  away  the 
Ige  at  Drumnadrochit,  and  two  wooden 
je«,  a  short  distance  farther  up  the  same 
'Mrcam,  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  Nesa 
has  been  seldom  so  much  swollen  as  it  now 
is. 

IFigh  Court  ofJuilician/ — On  Monday 
came  on  before  the  Court  tiUl  the  Judges  be- 
ing present)  tlie  ciise  of  Roderick  Dingwall, 
Di  Fcam,  Rosi-shire.     He  was  aocuaed 
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of  attempting  to  commit  murder,  by  poison* 
ing  his  wile.  When  brought  before  the 
Court  fimncrly.  objections  were  stated  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  bdictment,  when  the  Court 
ordered  memorials  to  be  given  in.  That  for 
the  pannel  was  drawn  up  by  Mr  John  Hope, 
and  for  the  crown  by  Mr  James  A.  Maco- 
nodiie. 

Their  Lordships  severally  delivered  their 
opinions,  and  were  unanimous  in  finding, 
"  that  the  attempting  to  commit  murder,  by 
means  of  poiiwn.  as  also  the  wickedly  and 
feloniously  procuring  poison,  with  intent  to 
commit  murder,"  were  irrelevant ;  but  that 
the  third  charge,  "  the  wickedly  and  feloni* 
onsly  attempting  to  prevail  upon  any  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  by  promises  of  rcwud,  or 
by  other  means,  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  murder,  by  furnishing  poison,  for 
tile  purpose  of  being  administered  to  any  of 
the  lieges,  more  especially  when  the  murder 
so  attempted  or  intended  to  !«  committed, 
is  by  a  husband  upon  his  own  wife,"  &.c. 
wasrelevantto  infer  an  arbitrary  punishment. 

The  trial  on  this  point  was  fixed  to  come 
on  in  the  course  of  next  month. 

22.  NartU  Bridge  Buildings. — !>aturday, 
the  question  relative  to  the  buildings  pre- 
sently erecting  on  the  North  Bridge  came 
before  the  Se«md  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  bill  of  suspension  and  inter- 
dict, presented  by  certain  feuars  in  Prince's 
Street,  had  been  followed  by  long  answers 
for  the  Magistrates  and  other  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  buildings;  and  Mr  MuncriefT, 
as  counsel  for  the  suspenders,  was  heard, 
and  made  a  very  able  speech.  Mr  Clerk,  as 
one  of  the  counsel  for  tne  Magistrates,  pray- 
ed the  Court,  owing  to  the  new  matter  tliat 
had  come  out  in  Mr  Moncrieffs  speech,  to 
allow  him  and  his  learned  friends  on  tlie 
same  side  some  time  to  answer.  The  Court 
accordingly  delayed  farther  hearing  in  the 
cause  tmiil  Tuesday.  The  Court  was  so  ex- 
cessively crowded  diat  a  great  many  gentle- 
men could  not  get  admittance. — On  Tues- 
day, Mr  Robert  Forsytli  replied  in  a  speech 
of  two  hours  length  for  the  builders  and 
feuars.  The  Court  was  equally  crowded  as 
on  Saturday.  The  Duke  of  Atholl  sat  on 
the  bench  with  the  Judges  during  tlie  wliole 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  farther  hearing  was  then  put  ofT  un- 
til Friday  23d,  and  on  that  day  the  Court 
was  exceedingly  entwded  at  an  early  hour, 
to  hear  Mr  (^ranstoun,  who  delivered  one  of 
the  nioHt  able,  luminous,  eloquent,  ui^. 
mcntative,  forcible,  and  masterly  speeches 
ever  pronounced  in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr  Cranstoun  argued,  that  the  buildings 
in  qoestion  are  not  protected  by  the  act  of 
Parliament,  obtained  with  the  view  to  the 
erection  of  tliem,  because  tlicre  previously 
existed  four  .servitudes,  which  are  not  taken 
away  by  that  act  of  Parliament ;  a  servitude 
upon  the  area  of  St  /Vnne  Street,  between 
tlie  houses  and  the  Bridge— a  servitude  as 
(u  the  houses  in  St  Anne  Street,  as  standing 
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there,  and  the  heiglit  of  these  bouses — a  ser- 
vitude on  tlie  ^roimd  to  the  west  of  Mr 
Trottei's  sliop.  between  that  and  tlie  Mound 
—and  B  servitude  pOMessed  by  Mr  Wilkic 
on  the  ftrea  before  the  houses  in  Canal  Street. 
He  gave  the  history  of  these  servitudes,  stat- 
ed how  they  were  constituted,  und  discussed 
whether,  and  to  wliat  extent,  diey  had  been 
tnodiiied,  or  taken  away,  either  by  legisla- 
tive or  judical  authority  ;  and  he  contended 
tluU,  in  order  to  tlie  erection  of  the  new 
tniildin^i  the  feu&rs  of  the  New  Town,  and 
in  particular,  the  feuars  whose  charters  con- 
tains a  reference  to  Mr  Craig's  plan  of  the 
New  Town,  and  the  feuars  whose  charter!! 
contain  a  reference  to  a  decree  arbitral  pro- 
nounced IStli  March  1776,  by  the  late  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  Rae  (dien  Mr  David  Rae,  ad- 
nKate),  in  a  question  in  which  the  Magis- 
trates were  a  party,  and  the  feuars  in  Canal 
Street,  should  have  been  made  parties  tu  the 
Kt  of  Parliauient— should  have  been  men- 
tidoed  in  it,  and  their  servitude  specifically 
dcfodbed.  He  considered  tlie  act  of  Paxlia- 
meat  in  be  perfectly  valid  as  far  as  it  {rocs. 

0&  Tuesday  Mr  John  Clerk  is  to  be  heard 
in  nply  for  the  Magistrates,  and  on  Satur- 
day next,  the  31it  current,  the  Judges  will 
deliver  their  opinions  on  the  cause, 

Dundee  Burgh  Jiefornu—The  second 
meeting  of  the  Dundee  Burgesses  was  held 
«»  Wednesday  tlie  Hth,  in  the  Steeple 
Church ;  Provost  Kiddoch  in  tlie  diair.  Its 
object  was  to  consider  the  report  of  the  coin- 
nuttee  on  the  constitutiixn  of  the  burgh,  and 
to  adopt  additional  steps  for  securing  the  re- 
form- A  more  gratifying  result  coidd  not 
have  been  desired  by  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  cause-  The  various  sliades  of 
opinion  which  appeared  ut  tlie  outset,  were 
loAened  down  the  progress  of  tlie  discus- 
sion, till  all  WB£  oielted  into  harmony  at  the 
end. 

24»— A  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  open  the  crown-room  in  tlie  castle,  for 
tikc  purpose  of  searching  for  the  crown  and 
«het  insignia  of  royalty  of  Scotland,  which 

t«qiposcd  to  be  there  deposited.     Wed- 

"  was  the  day  appointed  for  this  inter- 
;  search,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
'  I  duke,  one  of  the  commissioners,  we 
stand  it  has  been  put  oli'till  the  4th  of 

A  few  week.;  ago,  a  labourer,  in  tlie  pur- 
«X  Glencaini,  was  suddenly  attai^ked  by 
whidi  riuhed  upon  him  from 
fite,  in  die  Held  where  he  was  at 
le  man,  alarmed  at  sutli  a  furious 
insUntly  betook  himself  to  flight,  but 
be  soon  foun>l  he  wax  closely  pursued  ;  and 
althovgh  he  hod  about  him  a  Lirge  horse- 
wliip.  with  which  he  endeavoured  by  seve- 
ral biick-hatuk'd  strokes  to  stop  them,  yet 
«»  ea^cr  was  their  pursuit,  diat  he  was  on 
die  point  of  being  mizctl  by  tlie  throat,  when 
Iw  luckily  noticed  at  some  distance  the  fall- 
en brondi  of  a  tree,  which  he  made  for, 
•nJ  hastily  watching  it  uji,  he  manfully 
mlitfld  upon  hLs  enemies,  and  as  ibrtune 
Vol.  II. 
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favours  the  brave,  he  liad  siuh  success,  that 
he  killed  three  of  tlicm,  and  put  the  re- 
maining three  to  lligiit.  (Mix  readers  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  man's  danger,  when 
it  is  known  that  two  of  them  are  a  match 
for  a  dog.  We  are  asstued  the  above  anec- 
dote is  authentic,  and  have  often  been  as- 
tonished at  the  proofs  of  tlie  ixutinct  by 
which  the  brutes  seem  to  measure  their  re- 
lative powers  of  defence  and  aggression,  but 
we  haa  no  idea  that  any  animal  so  inagni- 
ficant  aa  the  weasel  had  become  acquainted 
witli  die  principle  of  combination  by  which 
the  weak  liave  so  often  triumphed  over  the 
strong.^Z)«//{/rit'.f  Courier, 

Inveriie$s,—^TfiC  late   Hurricanci. 

The  bridge  of  Toragoil,  over  the  river 
Morrison,  has  been  broken  down  by  tlie 
force  of  the  current,  and  tlie  raid  lead- 
ing through  Glcnmorrison  consridcrably  in- 
jured. An  immense  number  of  felletl  trees, 
anioundng,  it  is  said,  to  10,0U0,  belonging 
to  the  Scots  Patent  Cooperage  Company  of 
Greenock,  which  were  lying  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  ready  to  be  floated  down,  were 
hurried  into  Lochness.  It  is  a  somewhat 
singular  circumstance,  tliat  a  gentleman 
happened  to  be  passing  over  the  bridge  of 
Toragoil,  and  before  his  servant  could  fol- 
low him,  it  had  burst  away,  leaving  them 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  The  Ness 
was  for  some  days  truly  magnificent ;  but 
it  is  now  receding  into  its  wonted  cliannel, 
and  has  occasioned  nu  inconvenience,  save  a 
temporary  siwpension  of  the  salmon  fishery. 
27 — On  Tuesday  forenoon,  one  of  the 
Newhaven  boats,  while  dredging,  swamped 
off  tlic  beacon,  and  two  men  were  unfor- 
tunately drowned.  Their  names  are,  Alex- 
ander hanisay  and  Thomas  Hume,  tlie  lat- 
ter of  whom  bus  left  a  widow  and  one  child- 
Ramsay  was  unmarried.  Boats  iiave  been 
since  employed  in  dredging  for  the  bodies 
of  the  two  suiTerers ;  and  on  Sunday  about 
GU  lishermen  were  employed  in  this  melma- 
choly  search,  when  the  body  of  Hume  was 
found  under  circumstances  peculiarly  inter- 
estuig.  One  of  the  boats  was  dredging 
widiin  a  few  yards  of  the  sjiot  where  the 
accident  happened,  and  a  brother  of  Hume's 
was  anxiously  looking  over  the  side,  when 
the  body  came  to  the  surface  with  such 
force,  that  the  faces  of  the  two  brotliers 
touched  eadi  other,  which  st>  deeply  atft^t- 
ed  die  surviving  brother,  that  he  instantly 
fainted  away.  The  body  of  Komsay  hi^ 
not  yet  been  found. 

C'i'urt  of  Scsgion.— Second  DlvUhn.^ 
Neiv  liiiiiilingt  at  the  North  Brufgc. — liill 
Oj'  Sun/iciiiion  and  Interdict,  Mr  Stcipart 
and  ottun  v.  Ute  Miighlrulcr  and  otticrx,— 
Yesterday  tlie  Court  was  much  crowded, 
nnil  Mr  Clerk,  whose  acuiciuiss  and  logic 
are  well  known,  spoke  three  hours  and  »r 
h:df  in  answer  to  Mr  C'ninstoun.  Besides 
die  merits  of  Mr  Cranstoun's  speech  n.s  a 
law-nrguincnt,  it  was  admired  by  all  who 
heard  it.  tor  the  eleg.nnce,  the  gmce,  n—i'^^ 
tlie  dignity,  which  distinguished  botli 
4  H 
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oompodtioa  umI  delivery.— Mr  Clerk  w. 
gued  the  e»K  with  the  greatest  ability, 
The  ptopasition  upoa  which  he  chieily  in- 
itstcd  WM,  tliat  tiie  Court  must  neceeMiily 
gire  effect  to  the  istent  of  the  act  of  Parliii- 
inent  obtaionl  in  May  1616,  and  oonse- 
qiicntly,  that  the  nufioiden  should  have 
a|)plMa  to  Paiiuunem  for  a  repeal  of  tliat 
ateinte.  initead  of  applying  to  this  Court 
tat  MMpennNi  and  intenlict  agaimt  the 
buildinga.  He  wid,  die  act  of  ^liantent 
ig  of  the  das  of  local  and  nenonal  acts, 
with  a  dauw,  declarios  they  uall  be  deem- 
ed puhlic  acts,  whidi  u  a  daas  altogether 
dimrent  from  diat  of  private  acts  dedated 
public,  which,  generally,  are  merely  agree- 
menta  or  oonveyanoes  of  private  parties, 
ratified  by  tlie  legislature.  He  also  strong- 
ly infflsted  that  the  ein^tendeiti  are  barred 
by  homologation  from  obtaining  a  suspen- 
sion in  die  case.  And  he  condwlcd  by  i)c- 
nving  the  existence  of  any  one  of  the  8er< 
vituacs  founded  upon  by  Mr  Cranstoun. 

On  the  4th  Dec.  last  came  on  the  election 
of  the  ofiicc-bcaTers  of  the  Kdinburgh  Sub- 
scription Library,  when  the  following  gen- 
tlemen wen  unanimously  chosen  for  the 
yarcnniing. 

Charies  Stuart  of  Duneam,  M.D.  Prvri- 
l ;  James  Bonar,  Estj.  Treasurer  ;  John 
'Wardrop,  Esq.  Secretary. 

CorftmiUee--Jaines  Peddie,  D.D. ;  Jag. 
O^vie,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson ; 
William  Bnudwood,  junior,  Fsq. ;  Rev. 
Christopher  Anderson ;  James  Hall,  D.D. ; 
Horatius  Cannan,  V.sq, ;  Charlcb  Stewart, 
Esq.;  Robert  Paul,  Esq.;  John  Mander- 
son,  Esq.;  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D. ;  UobL 
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Stevenson,  Esq. ;  Bichard  Poole«  M.Du ; 
William  Ritchie,  Esq.;  and  Tho«na«a4\eU 
Jones,  Esq. 

SI.  On  Ttianday,  the  ISUt  imiU  during 
the  gi«at  eloxm  of  wind,  a  flne  old  botse- 
chesaut  tree,  in  ftont  of  the  cutfe  of  Egjin. 
ton,  which  has  long  been  so  tnueb  oAmired 
tot  iu  stately  appearance,  received  eoniAet^ 
able  danoage.  'i'his  tree,  rising  Ann  tbves 
conjoined  ttems,  overspread  an  atcn  ol  a« 
bout  thirty  yards  diameter,  or  better  than 
the  eighth  part  of  on  English  acre  i  one  of 
these  was  separated  Iram  the  two  othen  and 
blown  down.  The  main  hole  of  it  is  fiiut- 
teen  feet  in  length  and  nine  feet  ia  giith, 
and  with  its  several  branches  measttm,  of 
saleable  timber,  more  than  one  hnndred  and 
ihirty.foor  cubical  feet.  The  rcmnining  two 
stems  are  of  similar  dimension«>,  so  that  uk- 
ing  it  in  eh,  this  tree  has  contained  about 
four  hundred  feet  of  timber.  I'ffl  thh  ae- 
ddent  happened,  tlie  stalk  voa  so  eloself 
connected  as  to  hare  altrap  been  crandered 
as  one  solid  tnmk.  It  is  supposed  to  bv 
verv  aged — ^mOre  than  two  centuries,  if  it 
is  tfie  Spanish  chesnuti  this  maif  be  the  case* 
for  it  is  a  native  of  England ;  but  the  M%' 
cuius  glippo  ca£tanum,  or  horse-chesnut, 
which  is  a  native  of  die  north  of  Asia,  ia 
generally  understood  to  have  been  intra* 
duced  into  this  country  only  about  the  end 
of  the  17th  century. 

The  Crown  has  instituted  two  new  pn>- 
fcssorships  in  the  University  of  Glasgow..-. 
cliemistry  and  botany.  To  the  fomier  chair 
Dr  I'honias  Thomson  has  been  presented, 
and  Dt  Robert  Graliam  to  the  latter. 
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^H^r.— Owing  to  tlie  vast  quantity  purchased,  and  taken  out  of  bond  previous  to  the 
ith  of  last  month,  in  order  to  evade  the  additional  duty  of  3s.  per  cent,  wiiich  toofc 
effect  on  that  date,  the  demand  for  this  article  continued  languid  till  the  close  of  the  last 
montli.  Since  that  period,  a  considerable  revival  has  taken  place  in  the  market,  both  for 
home  coosumpt  and  exportation.  The  demand  for  the  latter  in  particular  continues  brisk, 
and  prices  are  a  shade  higher.  The  imixitters,  however,  bring  the  article  freely  to  mar- 
ket, and  accept  the  current  prices.  The  increased  inquiry  and  demand  is  chiefly  after 
new  Sugars,  as  these  suit  the  grocers  and  relincrs.  There  is  however  a  general  move- 
ment for  the  better  in  the  Sugar  market  The  price  of  Sugar  is  likely  to  maintain  its  pre- 
sent rate,  and  perhaps  advance,  as  few  supplies  can  for  some  months  reach  the  market  t 
and  it  will  be  tound,  belbre  die  planter  proceeds  far  wiili  his  crop,  that  much  greater  in- 
jury has  been  sustjuned  from  the  hurricane  on  the  21st  October  last,  tlian  has  hidierto 
been  believed.  There  ia  considerable  inquiries  after  Foreign  Sugars,  but  Uicrc  is  bnt  few 
offering.  The  market  for  Refined  remains  eteady,  and  rudier  looking  to  an  advance.  The 
holders  ore  ftrm,  though  the  accounts  liom  the  Continent  are  not  fovounibic  for  this  ar- 
t:d«.--3/oiijj«i  remain  steady — Cotton.  Owing  to  very  heavy  importjitions,  the  prices 
of  this  article  fdt  some  depression.  In  the  face,  however,  of  continued  importations,  and 
the  declaration  of  a  sale  by  die  East-India  Company  for  tlic  (itli  insi-  Cotton  is  become  an 
artide  of  considerable  demand  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Gliu^ow.  In  the  metropolis, 
the  extensive  demand  is  made  chiefly  on  tpeculauun  lor  the  Trench  market.  Tl>e  sales 
Were  prindpally  Pemambuco's.  In  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  the  prices  have  gradiuilly 
improved.  Tlie  sales  in  Liverpool,  about  the  beginning  of  diis  month,  exceed^  20,<HK> 
bags  in  a  km  days,  and  the  importations  in  a  thoit  puiod  amounted  to  'SiM\  bags,  of 
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ffaidi  1S396  WCK  fvsm.  America,  and  11,907  from  the  BmeiIb  and  Lubon.    The  iio*: 
into  Qlmgam  itom  3Ist  January  to  7t}i  Lust  were  3550  balefr— C^^.     In  this      ~ 
has  been  extensive  public  sales  in  the  metropolla  lately.    The  demand  com 
.     The  nocounts  from  the  Conttaent  are  fnvotirable.    The  price  has  advanced 
to  4«>  per  cwt.  and  it  is  expected  still  to  look  upwards.    Conaiderable  talet  haT* 
ted,  and  the  approacli  of  the  spring  cKports  are  likely  to  keep  thia  article  in 
and  at  ndvanceu  prices.    The  stock  is  greatly  decreased  at  every  port.    The 
W  band  ie  not  very  cxtendve.— Cor«.     In  the  London  market  the  prices  of  die 
of  gnifl  have  lately  rather  been  on  the  advance,  but  the  ordinary  lands  te> 
/.    In  GlMgow,  Oats  continue  in  good  demand,  and  at  an  advance  of  Is.  in 
The  busiocM  done  in  oilier  kinds  of  grain  has  fbr  some  time  post  been  trifling,  and 
aJteraiioo  in  psee.    From  Ireland,  between  the  3d  and  17th  January,  tliere  wen 
tad  into  tlie  Clyde  Mt,S0O  barrels  of  Oats,  and  from  31st  January  to  7th  February, 
Ihve  weR  imported  61£1  \MTW)\)k—Ltiueed  Is  in  demand,  and  a  conaideroble  advance  baa 
'   MS  in  the  prices  for  the  superior  qualities  of  Red  Clover  Secd.^~f7ct?i/;,  Fkix,  and 
The  domand  for  Tallow  in  the  London  market  has  rather  given  way,  yet,  for 
|4  airivalSa  the  business  done  has  been  extensive.     In  Liverpool,  this  arlide  is 
befoK  its  arrival  at  the  port.    The  Soap  trade  is  nevertheless  bare,  and  the  stock 
ynnciMl  holders  does  not  exceed  1000  casks.     On  this  account,  an  advanced  price 
ind  inoreand  demand  for  ToUow  may  be  fiurly  anticipated.     In  London,  Hemp  and  Flax 
an  not  miich  inquired  after,  and  consequently  but  little  variation  in  the  prices.    The 
doaand  ibr  Hemp  at  Liverpool  is  expected  to  be  considerable  during  the  spring,  and  an 
mIvibw  IB  price  confidently  expected.     The  stocks  will  be  foimd  to  be  below  tite  ordinary 
qnntity  wilich  is  cwsumed  in  that  port  of  the  kingdom.— i-'^r  in  the  Liverpool  noarket 
tai  Wm  lookiDg  down  in  price.    There  is  little  Foreign  Flax  remaining,  but  as  the  stock 
of  Inib  Is  iocRMing,  die  holders  seem  disposed  to  rtduce  their  prices...OU«;    In  Loo- 
dao  tkeie  baa  been  little  businciw  done  in  Greenlat^,  and  the  prices  nominal.    Linieod 
iWWIiilllk  attention,  and  oonvidenUe  sales  of  it  have  been  effected.     A  conaderahle  pw< 
ad  sf  flpennitoeti  offered  at  public  sal«  sold  readily,  though  of  an  inferior  quality.    The 
RwriKt,  in  oUicT  respects,  remains  without  variation.    In  Liverpool,  daring  last  month,  com* 
pwo  Oils  fbimd  a  r^ulor,  and  indeed  an  increasing  demand.    Cod  Oil  h^  also  found  ready 
bii]rcn«  and  is  likely  to  continue  so.     llapc  Oil  commands  little  attention,  but  Linseed  is 
■  paid  dafoand.     Palm  Oil  has  reached  X'60  per  ton,  and  a  high  price  is  expected  for  a 
■hQ  pMBd  of  Olive  Oil  which  has  lately  arrived  in  tlie  market.— .rliA^i.     In  the  Liver- 
nd  market,  Putersburgh  aslies  have  been  selling  at  60s.  and  are  heavy  at  that  price. 
Finlaiid  brings  5^%  and  <97s.    The  Pot  and  Pearl  Aslics  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  been  bcmae  up  by  the  spirit  of  specuLition  to  a  point  which  thoy  can  scarcely  ex- 
ceed, and  a  slight  reduction  in  price  is  confidently  expected — Naval  Storct.    There  has 
been  considerable  arrivals  of  Turpcnlinc,  yet  tlie  prices  ot  Liverpool  have  advanced,  and 
still  higher  prices  are  demandetl  for  the  slock  on  hand.     The  quantity  expected  from 
America  is  supposed  to  be  inadct^uAtc  fbr  the  spring  demand,  and  which  no  doubt  keeps 
up  the  price  in  the  face  of  other  arrivals.     Tar  has  improved  in  price,  and  the  arrivals 
orthb  article  has  lately  been  much  below  the  usual  quantity.     For  Spiiit  of  TurpctUiac 
and   Roiin  the  manufacturers  arc  asking  advanced  prices. — Tobacco.     There  has  been 
considcrabk  tronsactians  for  Tobacco  in  tlic  London  markeu    The  demand  is  chiefly  for 
borne  manafiM:ture  and  on  speculation.     The  prices  are  without  mucli  variation-     Good 
Vusinia  has  been  sold  in  Glasgow  to  ipeculators  at  O^d.  per  lb — Fruit.     In  the  London 
misnet  there  has  been  considerable  inquiry  for  Currants  and  Turkey  Raisins.— ^fc«  are 
in  icqoeet,  with  the  appearance  of  advancing  currency— /< ice  has  rather  given  way  in 
pficc     Cocoa  has  been  sought  after,  the  sales,  however,  are  but  limited — IrM  Protjinotu. 
nuf«  is  little  variation  in  the  price  of,  or  in  the  demand  for,  these  articles.— A'cw  Pork 
H  in  short  supply. — Bacon  is  HwAy.-^BHtter  is  in  extensive  request,  and  the  holders 
mguine  of  obtaming  a  conmderable  advance  of  price.-— jf»m,  Bramlij,  and  HoUands, 
In  Hum  there  has  been  little  business  traQsactcd.     The  demand  is  liniiud,  and  prices 
afaoost  nominal.     Tlie  internal  consumpt  is  greatly  fallen  off.     The  lowncss  of  the  price 
ii  expected  to  occasion  some  demand  tor  spring  exportation,  and  unless  this  takes  place. 
Hum  cannot  rise  in  value. — -Brandy  continues  excessively  scarce  and  dear.     The  short 
price  is  I4«.  and  duty  nearly  19s.  per  gallon.     No  reduction  in  the  price  of  this  arddc  can 
lake  iJace  till  the  fn.t«  of  the  next  vintage  in  Fnuice  is  ascertained.— //o^^n^j  arc  rather 
lower,  but  there  is  but  litdc  inquiry  after  this  article  at  present.- IfiHfX     The  demand  is 
inetessing,  and  the  prices  consequently  advancing,  particularly  for  Port  and  Sherry  of  good 
qualities.    The  growers  in  Punugal  and  Spain  are  contidcntly  expecting  still  higher  prices 
Cot  the  siiring  sUiimcnls,  and  there  is  the  greatest  probability  of  their  expectations  being 
ieaii««H<. 

N  i  K  annual  returns  nf  die  diflercnt  branches  of  our  trade  are  made  up,  it  may 

b«  '1  our  readers  tn  hnvc  a  buniranry  of  the  (wo   toUowitlg  bcauches,  tiatnely, 

the  io-oi.  .i-uc,  and  ihe  Ir44le  to  our  Wei>i  India  Coliinici>,  placed  bemre  them. 
Ths  iiuanuty  of  Cotton  iiu|>ortGd  into  Great  Britain  during  1317  amounted  tu  the 
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xmuing  qnantity  of  477,1G0  packages,  wrighing  about  131,951,700  lbs.  anil  worth  at 
least  ten  millions  Sterling.  This  importiition  exceeds  tliut  of  1815  und  of  1S1«} 
by  117,000  packages,  and  the  importation  of  tlic  tht«e  previous  years,  by  S27,000 
pockages.  Of  tliia  immense  importation,  314,330  pncknges  were  brought  into  the 
port  of  Liverpool  alone.  The  imports  of  tliis  article  from  the  East  Indlee  exceeded, 
during  last  year,  every  expectstion.  Into  the  port  of  London,  the  imports  from  that 
quarter  was  above  90,000  bogs,   and  into  Liverpool   above  80,000  bogi,    besides  s 

auaniity  into  the  Clyde-  The  quality  of  the  East  India  Cotton  is  greatly  improved,  and 
lie  eocpeetatioiis  are  not  too  sanguine,  which  look  forward  to  tliis  branch  of  trade  being 
carried  to  sudi  an  extent  as  will  render  tis  completely  independent  of  the  United  States  for 
supplies  of  this  useful  material.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  importation  has  b«en  ma- 
nufactured in  this  country,  the  export  to  the  Continent  being  only  estimated  at  30,000 
packages.  The  stock  on  hand  is  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  tt  was  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  while  the  stock  of  Manufactured  Goods  is  also  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
quantity  on  hand  at  the  same  perio<I.  Nothing  can  shew  the  vast  activity  of  our  tiade  in 
a  more  striking  point  of  view  than  this  statement.  The  demand  of  Cotton  Goods  for  home 
use  is  rapidly  and  extensively  reviving,  while  the  exports  of  these  fabrics  have  for  sevenil 
months  been  very  great.  Between  the  10th  October  1817,  and  5th  January  ISIS,  a 
period  of  three  months,  there  was  exported  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone  24,855,335 
yards  Cotton  Stufis,  and  380,5-l^li  pairs  of  Cotton  Stockings,  together  worth  at  lent 
^'1,300,000  Sterling.  When  we  recollect  the  quandtv  of  Cotton  roanufaetured  (abore 
400,000  packages),  and  reflect  npon  the  high  value  which  a  pound  of  Cotton-wool  besn 
after  being  manufactured  into  different  articles,  it  forms  a  sum  which  appears  incredible. 
Taking  the  value  of  each  lb.  in  this  state  at  an  average  of  lOs.  it  exceeds  ^55,000,000. 

The  next  branch  we  are  to  consider  is  a  trade  purely  British.  It  is  Btittsh  coital* 
British  subjects,  and  British  ships  which  carry  it  on,  and  the  whole  produce  of  which  is 
brought  (o  this  coontry,  and  every  supply  which  the  population  which  carries  it  on  re- 
qniMa»  ia  lalten  from  the  produce  and  mdustry  of  this  country.  This  is  the  trade  to  our 
West  India  coknies.  It  is  not  the  child  of  fancy  nor  the  creature  of  £uhion.  No  inte- 
rest of  friends,  or  violence  of  foes,  can  wrest  it  (tma  us.  It  must  remidD  our's  while  we 
remain  bue  to  our  national  interests,  and  while  the  Sugar  Cane  icnutins  superior  to  every 
plant  on  the  face  of  this  globe  for  the  production  of  Sugar. 

The  importations  into  every  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  1817,  may  be  taken, 
without  any  material  error,  at  tne  undermentioned  quantity,  and  most  moderate  rates,  vix. 
Sugar,    .    .     286,000  casks,— gross  value,  £9,100,000 
Rum,        -  57,700  pun.  ditto,  1,000,000 

Cotton,  say        800,000  cwt.  ditto,  »,000,000 

Coflee,  say  400,000  do.  ditto,  8,000,000 

All  other  produce  may  be  taken  at  2,000,000 


Total,        4:16,100,000 


cclusive  of  the  duties  levied  by  govcmineut  upon  these  articles.    Tlie  value  to  separate 
Fdasses  stands  nearly  as  follows,  viz. 

Token  out  of  bond  b  London  during  I6I7,  for  home  consumpt,  161,731  casks, 
say        -        .  2,100,000  cwL 

Other  ports,  at  least        1 ,000,000  do. 


4 

paratc 


,                                              3.100,000  cwt.  at  27s.  duty,  is        .         -  £4,185.000 

Ittam,  19,220  puncheons,  or  2,120,000  gals,  at  ISa.  is           -             -  1,378,000 

I  Cotton,  duty  at  8s.  7d.  per  100  lbs.  is               .                    .               .  86,000 
» Co&ce,  being  given  in  bags,  barrels,  tierces,  difficult  to  estimate,  but  cannot 

'      belesadian              ....                .                .  220,000 

I  All  other  produce,  at  least            .               ....  400,000 

Total  duties  to  government,  jC6.869,(XX) 


Pftdght  and  charges  on  sr^r  to  persons  in  Britafai,  .  .  X  1,680,000 

[Ditto  ditto  on  rum,  cotton,  and  coffee,  .  .  .  1,060,000 

pAll  other  produce  exclusive  of  specie,  -  .  .  .  360,000 


Total  to  individuals  not  proprietors,        jC3,  100,000 

fWhich,  deducted  from  i;i6,100,000,  the  gross  value  leaves  13  millions  sterling  for  the 

"landed  proprietors  in  the  colonics,  for  their  creditors  in  Britain,  nnd  to  pay  for  supplies 

irawn  from  this  country. 

Bcf,ides  this  trade,  the  imparts  to  the  colonies  from  our  posseasions  in  North  America, 

•■  from  the  United  Stales,  exceed  J|  nuiliuns  sterling  unniially,  and  tiic  export  from  the 

ndc  to  tlieic  pLices  amount  to  tit  letul  LoU'  that  sum.     This  valuable  trade,  in  Dry  Pro. 


^ 


J 
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l^nons,  Fuh,  Lumber,  and  Staves,  is  now  solely  confmed  to  British  bottoms,  and  ere  long, 
[•ill  be  wholly  supplied  by  our  own  colonies. 

I  Ax  all  property  in  our  West  India  posacssions  may  justly  be  conisidcreil  as  commercial' 
■Capital,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  bring  the  value  of  the  whole  before  the  public  in  am' 
ribon  a  compass  as  follows  r— 

700,000  slaves,  worth,  on  an  average,  £75  sterling,  is  .            .  £52,500,00^1 

Lands,  bitildings,  stock,  crops  on  ground,  &C.  double  -            .  105,00i%00(l( 

100,000  slaves,  employed  as  tradesmeu,  sailors,  servants,  &c  at  £140,  ia  U,000,()Otti 

Pioperty  m  houses,  goods,  &c  in  towns,              •  -             .  16,000,000' 

Outstanding  debts  due  merchants,  &c            >            .  .            .  IO,OOU,000 

BOO  san  alups  in  European  trade,          -           -            -  .            .  4,000,000 

200  ditto  in  Canadian,  &c  ditto,  and  colonial  shipping,  ...  1,500,000 


Total,        £202,000,000 

The  exporu  to  the  West  Indies  for  their  internal  consumptamount  at  least  to  £6,000,000 
Ditto  from  North  America,  .....  3,500,000 


Total,        £9,500,000 

Ezdunve  of  all  that  vast  trade  carried  on  witli  the  Spanisli  American  possessions,  amount- 
ing  to  many  millions  annually.  Nutwitlistanding  the  restoration  o(  several  colonies,  tlie 
ts^e  yet  employs  above  800  sail  of  sliips,  and  SO ,000  seamen,  while  (he  building,  repairs, 
and  outfit  of  the  ships,  give  employment  and  wealth  to  thousands  in  this  country.  This 
is  a  trade,  and  these  arc  possessions  worth  our  attention,  and  require  our  utmost  protection 
aitd  festering  care.  When  we  reflect,  that  all  the  vast  retuni  in  produce  is  raised  under 
die  directioQ  and  skill  of  probably  not  more  than  30,000  of  our  countrymen,  employed  as 
planten,  it  is  quite  evident  tliat  their  occupation  must  be  of  a  very  diiiereat  and  more 
ooDOunble  nature  than  what,  by  manv,  it  is  so  ofUsn  represented  to  be. 

Into  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  tliere  were  imported  during 
dit  year  1817,  viz :  261,800  casks  British  PUntation,  and  75,400  packages  East  India 
and  Foreign  Sugars ;  53,700  puncheons  Rum  ;  43,800  casks,  and  67,000  barrels  and  bag* 
CoSae,  exdunve  of  that  from  the  East  Indies ;  from  aU  diiferent  ports  of  the  world, 
477.100  packages  Cotton. 

Prom  the  East  Indies,  during  the  same  period,  there  was  imparted  into  London 
381,789  chesu  Teat  43,800  bags  Coffee;  59,379  bags  and  peculs  of  Sugar;  90,000  pack- 
s' Cotton  (included  and  in  general  account) ;  13,630  boxes  and  chests  Indigo  ;  57,872 
b^  Rice ;  6,204  bags  Pepper ;  I  TOO  bags  Cinnamon ;  89  bags  Cloves ;  4^  packages 
Maoe;  6  packages  Nutmegs;  11,06^  bales  piece  goods;  4,312  packages  Silk;  4,989 
laehigca  Shumoc  ;  and  96,706  bags  Saltpetre,  exclusive  of  what  was  brought  into  Livei. 
pool  and  Glasgow. 

Snabm  i»  our  latt  Commercial  Repori.    p.  iS3,for  "  Frah  J'rovuimu,'"  read  **  IriA 

Provitiofu" 


Weekly  Price  ofSlocki,  from  Ut  to  i9lh  Johuary  1818. 
1st.  8th.  15th.      I        22d. 


Rank  stock, 

3  per  cent,  reduced, 

5  per  cent,  consols, 

4  peK  cent.  consob,_ 

6  pel  cent,  navy  ann 

Imperial  3  per  cent.  ann. 
India  stock. 


'  bonds,. 


Bxdiequa  bills,  2  id.  p.d 

CmmoIs  for  ace. ».., 

American  3  per  cents..,.,. 

new  loan  6  p.  cent. 

French  5  per  cents.  .^ 


818 
80i 

99i 
105 


108  pr. 

30  pr. 

82J,  81 I 


288 
80! 

794 
99 

105i 

240 
107  pr. 
27  pr. 

70  i  S  i  i 

65 

103,  1034 

66.f  75  cents. 

C<mrte  ofExchanget  Jaru  9.  ■  .Amsterdam,  36  :  10  B.  2  U.  Paris,  24  :  25 :  2  17. 
Bordeaux,  24 :  25.  Frankfort  on  Maine,  142  Kx.  Madrid,  40  effect.  Cadiz,  391 
efifcot  Gibraltar,  35.  Leghorn.  51|.  G«noa,471.  Malta,  50.  Naples,  44.  Palermo, 
129  per  02.  Lisbon,  59.  lUo  Janeiro,  65.  Dublin,  8j  per  cent.  Cork,  9.  Agio  of  the 
Bank  of  Holland,  2. 

Pr'ux*  of  Gold,  and  Sih<€r,  per  03. — Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £0  ;  0  : 0,  Foreign  gold, 
in  bars,  £0:0:  IX  New  doubloons,  £0 : 0 : 0.  New  dollats,  Oe.  Od.  Silvei,  in  bius» 
stawL  Os.  Od>    New  Louis,  each,  £0 ;  0 ;  0. j 


291 

81  80| 

994 

105| 


108  pr. 

27  pr. 

ai|80i8l481 


iOib. 
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1 

^^                                     PRtCBS  CURRBNT.~/V&  7,  1818. 

1 

^^■^  SUGAR,  Mtue.                       |       tBtTH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON,     ifl 

^^B      B.  P.  Dry  acown,   .  r»t. 

j.i     to     — 

70      to    71 

70    lu      77 

l\  ' 

a      76 

^^^1       Mlii.  giMxt.  •nd  Hni!  mid. 

»i            86 

75              83 

78            «S 

83 

^^^H       KInc«ndvcry  Aiw,    .    ■ 

IW              90 

81             87 

90              9i 

87 

88 

^^^K  IMbwd  Doub.  LoHvcfi    . 

IM            U.i 

•>             — 

—              _ 

111 

ifH 

^^H      rtowdcrditto. 

l?4             \!« 

— >              •• 

•»              •* 

110 

lt« 

^^H      e^ngla  djcio, 

■  Id             >^i 

116          118 

m        i» 

Wi 

111 

^^^H      Small  Lumpi 

Ilk            118 

no        MS 

Iti            IM 

101 

103 

^^H      Lane  ditto, 
^^H  ,   Cnidied  Liunpt,    . 
^^H  Molasses,  uittUh,   cwl 

11(1             114 

lOJ          108 

lis            IIS 

113 

111      1 

6b         e& 

•>              •> 

66             70 

64 

76      , 

sa         10 

3J             36 

38a  6        — 

31 

36      i' 

^^^B  COF^'ER,  Jamaica    •     cwt. 

^^^B       (ltd.  gttid,  and  fine  (oiL 

95            tOJ 

90             OS 

92              S9 

98 

101 

^^^B      Mid.  good,  and  Bnc  mid. 
^^H  thilEti,  Triwfi  md  vary  onL 

ICU            lit) 

lUO             KiS 

lUl            lUT 

103 

110 

M              Ut 

—              — 

8R             91 

90 

106      \ 

^^^B  ■    Ord.  food,  and  floe  urd. 

05            10.1 

9X               US 

aa           103 

10« 

^^^B      MkL  good ,  and  find  uiLd. 

lUl            l)<J 

99            107 

1(11             lUS 

Iftfl 

no 

^^H  •>lMBI«rTO  (in  Bind)      lb. 
^^H      Jmb.Ruid«160.P.   BaU. 

lUD            liio 

98           igu 

9S             1U« 

103 

103 

9(1            lOd 

Siid           9d 

sd         u^d 

Hid 

9d 

3i  8d  oi  tOd 

3i  Cd    3l  74 

3i  Id   3t  64 

3*  Id 

3a  M 
15  3 

^^H      i>riMHlr,       .       •       • 

M     0    14     3 

—              — 

—              — 

1?    0 

^^^H       t^cneva. 

«     6       1     9 

^              ^ri 

a»                          M^ 

3    8 

3  10     - 

^^H      Cniin  Whiikf,       .       . 

^^m  wiNE».           ^    „^ 

^^^1      Clarcrt,  lit  GrnwOu,  nhd. 

7     9      8     0 

■~              — 

—           — 

13   ft 

—      ' 

18            5» 

—               _ 

_            l„ 

CSi 

GO 

^^^^1       rorhual  fknl,             P^P^ 
^^B      8|wiidiWbtl«.         bulU 

<0            « 

^              •— 

^              — 

M 

34       . 

90           ii 

— .               •. 

—              — 

15 

«3 

^^H      TcnwiOb,                 Pil>«. 

3«            3S 

"*               — ' 

-•                — 

u 

40 

^^H      Madeira, 

ATI              70 

^               — 

— •                   ^ 

86        ' 

^^H  1,oowooD,  Jhh.    .   km. 

a  0  «8  lu 

7  ID      8  10 

8  10     8  17 

8    0 

..« 

^^^^B       Hondum, 

8  0     9      0 

8  10      — 

9    0     8     S 

8     3 

a  10 

^^^H       r.aia>)«ttchy,                ,    . 
^^^B  FUSTIC,  Jainaica, 

9  «r  10    0 

9  0      10    0 

10    0  10  10 

9    0 

10  0 

13  0    tj     0 

^            M 

I£     0  11     U 

H  0 

15    0 

^^^H      Ciiln, 

IH  0            • 

»•            ^ 

17    0  17  lU 

IB  a 

18  10      - 

^^■■NDIOO,  ConccMBnc.  tb. 
^^H  TIMUER,AiBeT.FiiiB,foat. 

9t  6d  III  *d 

««Cd  MCd 

91  wills  od 

loitid 

luud 

i  i     -i   c, 

X    3     1     6 

— 

_ 

^^^B  '     Ditto  Oak, 

s  n     s   « 

«•            ^ 

«*             ^ 

«6 

.. 

^^H      Chriitiaoiand  <dut  paid) 

S     1       2     5 

.—            — 

—            .• 

^. 

_ 

^^H     HewKuM  Mahopuiy 

10     18 

0  10    1    8 

1113 

19    3     3 

U  0 

I    s 

^^H_  St  tkuOiwq,  ditto 

_•               ^^ 

1    S    j    0 

1   11 

se  t 

^^V;TAR.  Americw.       •     btl. 

■^             — 

—             ~' 

19             90 

19    R 

^^■''     ArciHUkffe]. 
^^■.PITl'll.Toieign.    .      ewt. 

tt              S3 

««             ^ 

*1             « 

«    0 

,^ 

H               — 

^>             _ 

13 

-^       A 

^^■.f'ALUjW,  Hus.  Vol.  Cand. 

»0               81 

89              S« 

«e         Z 

81 

— 

^^B*    Home  Melted,      ,      . 

Hi               — 

.—              — 

A^         .fi.. 

•. 

^ 

^^^■HHBIUS  Rig*  RUne.     too. 

17            1h 

It             «9 

^v         ^ 

<47 

«v 

^^^B     Petenbunh  aeon,     . 

16             17 

16           17 

49             30 

46  10 

^ 

^^■flax, 

^^m     BigsThiea.*Dru].Rak. 

79            80 

—             "^ 

—             -» 

8J 

—          1 

^^H      DuU-h, 

SH           180 

^             ^ 

■—              •" 

63 

80         * 

^^H      Iritl),       .       . 

60             C8 

—             — 

^              ^^ 

.. 

^^B  MATS,  Arc)uuig«l,    .    109. 

U5              - 

~~             ^ 

—              — 

£3  10 

5  13 

^^H  ORISTLKS, 

^^^B     Peierabutgh  Firita,     cwL 

16  10    17  0 

_             ^ 

— «              ^ 

11  IB 

13  0 

^^B  A.HHE8,  Pcrten.  Pearl.    . 

58             to 

e»          — 

.•             *. 

581 

». 

^^^B     Muiitrml  dicti). 

fiH            70 

as          (8 

€3             - 

6i(a 

70* 

^^B*'                 ^^       •       • 

6X              63 

«             65 

37             39 

SSa 

^^^BOIL,  Whale,             .  tun. 

5i              — 

M          fie 

S5              36 

£36 

_ 

^^m  CM,    .    . 

bi  (p.brl.) 

so          — 

31               — 

'^a 

.a 

^^r  Tobacco,  vii^ia.  Sno,  lb. 

■               Middling,        . 

9A           104 

fi.,           9    , 

St        ^2* 

0    8      0    9 

ft 

8{              9 

0    64    0    7 
0    lj         3 

■              Inferior, 

7S           4 

17     1  lo| 

H 

«i 

B          COTTONS,  BowedGwg. 

1     6      1     8A 

U7d 

U  9j^ 

^^^       Sea  UUn<l,  fine. 

^            ^ 

s  n     33 

S   9     *  ir 

IN  3d 

:» 10 

^^B                  Good,     .       . 

^^            ^ 

J    9      »  10 

T     8      t     8 

^^^^1                 Middling, 
^^B     D«i>crananda«tfoiqe. 

•-■            «* 

«    7      »    8 

1     11     !i    S 

«■■ 

0^ 

«w                             — ^ 

1  10      >    H 

I      10    «     Ij} 
18       19$ 

I  11 

8     1 

^^H    IVatljidi*, 

.^             _ 

IS      3     0 

1  m 

1  11 

^^^B     Pemamlweo, 

—               -^ 

x   !     a  Si 

1!    0      1     ij 

s  0     a    1 

S    0,i 

«     14 

^^^^P    Maniiiuun, 

_             _ 

1  11      S  lU 

1  11^ 

1    (4 

^^^BAtriiABETiCAL  List  of  Engmsei  Ba> 

rKncPTCiES,  announced  bctw 

ecn  1st 

and  Slit 

^^Hi                                Jomiwy  1818,  extfaci 

ted  from  the  Lomlon  GazMte. 

^HB^dHOMa,  E.  LivenMol.  tobBcconlit 

^^i"'  A|ur«.  J.  <'harl«t  .Strwi,  City  Road,  com-dealer 

Co«,  W.  H.  HrtMd  Strcel.  wan 

dKMiMQiaa              ■ 

Day,  J.  Bride  Hi^,  Surrey,  a 
Dellow,  J.   Milk  Yard,  Lowe 

noliuueer 

fl 

W            Burgess,  H.  liirrainghiun,  footor 

■              DiKklcy,  J.  Laureiilnne,  wnix-hini-piiifln 

T  ishadweU,  iMifcet  B 

nuiker 

fl 

■            €;UHp,  V.  fomtnrrvial  Roiicl,  vicliiallCT 

Dawks,  T.  Fialh.  hoi«»>lc.il<T 

■              Child,  K.  Walthiiin,  St  I.attrimx-,  Dciks 

n»vir».  A>                                      ' 

Jpir 

H 

■             Chtkc.  W.  Sheffield,  mit-tir  liuild« 

ElliiX,  J.  1 

.J,  bakct 

H 

B           Ciowthcr,  J.  Uuiiduttiictd.  YoiK,  wood-tumvt 

EUi^lfi.  M.-:;i'      :-i.      11.. 

A 

iWSJj 
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Kiv-nr.  r..  I'onthjiU  Cimrt,  ThTogmortcm  Street, 

I  .    <  ,-r 

ex,  carpenter 

<  .  V    f  ^  .  '  ,  ''.       -r 

liOCE,  E.  iisoaluu  CutMtje,  Northumberland,  far- 

ner 
lUiidky,  W.  Stretlon  vn  le  fletd,  gtXKCt 
HVTcy,  G.  I-Mte  End,  SlalKmlshirfr,  drBp(>r 
HMliun.  J.  Kettlotholne,  Cbes4ar,  adioo-priiitcr 
HMUey.  T.  G.  Jatmb  Street,  Dockbeml,  buker 
llarriaan,  J.  Mnncliestcr,  gun-makiir 
Ilrwlett,  W.  ikilwi;ll,  Gloucvaterahij-c 
Milbar.  ii.  bt  Joniea'  iSlreei,  uiiibieUa-mauufuc- 

turer 
llu)roj4e,  J.  HalMiatt:,  meiduBt 
llouMoa.  J.  Mancfaeatlif,  and  T.  Smith,  MidiUs- 

toa,  oottoD-s]iirmen 
Harktey.  D-  »"d  W.  .Sii<mk«,  BRMke  Street,  Kol- 

born,  workuig-golditnlth 
Itring,  P.  Liverpool,  racrclunt 
Inliiga  Wm.  ilo.  (1>K 
Juniui,  T.  BHaIoI,  denier 
Jump,  J.  \  T.  tUrgroveii,  Fore  StrcA,  LAndon, 

hat-nanufacturun 
imm,  T.  Dorttend,  Birmliwhnin,  nic(ur«-maker 
KiTkhMO,  J.  Leek,  StnAbidibire,  liLnniT 
tjl.  i.  bite  at  Naatwi«{i,  I'hcthire,  curn-tloHpr 
:,  J.  L«ig«ardini>,  llcrvrorUifiirv,  fjirintir 
WUUam,  jMaifH-,  Kiiidaii,  Suucx,  fanner 
■,  W.  tt,  SalAnd,  LvrnHkukf 
M'MMmwI.  W.  Brittol,  nicn-luuit 

■,  W.  Uik.  Montnouthihirc,  KrivcQcr 
I,  J.  MaiiLHietter,  draiwr 
&   Vokgeum,  Monmouth,    dealer  ami 


MliGMSt  S.  Dorking,  Surrey,  liDeii-disper 

Newtf ,  W.  N.  Oerbr,  iAeeK-&otor 

N)«,  J.  Tuiibrid^e,  Mfcw 

Nenh.  B.  B.  Manutieam,  factor 

Utves,  J.  NeviiMtoiiCauacway,  cordwainor 

Wcitaa.  R.  Bradford.  Wilu,  shopkeeper 

r,  C.  SHra-  Street,  Golden  Square,  xoop- 


iMtf,  C 
aakat 


Hwiny,  ).  and  J.  W.  tlaywood,  Blacknuui  Street 


I'wL  i.  Southwark,  potaiu-merchaDt 
ngUCUHi,  J.  laM  Dfi'rai 


I'rGtton,  itveec 


eot 

Powii,  J.  Minford  Place,  Tottenham  Court  Rwtd 
Hroctor,  O.  Birm'ingluini,  optiuiao 
Picton,  W.  LlverjKxtl,  tJinbiir-mcrchAnt 
l\i«rii,  R.  GrcMvcnor  Mvwt,  Grmvenor  StfMt, 

vrteriiiary  surgeon 
Rdhnayiic,  '1°.  I'rentoa,  lineiHitaper 
RUih,  J.  Haverfordwect,  liben-tln^ief 
8w>tt,  R.  Liverpool,  iDerehant 
SliDttlcworth,  J.  S.  Stmtfiird'oo-Avoa 
Storkey,  W.  Gutter  Lane,  rilk-numuhcMircr 
Sianufleld,  J.  Stockport,  butvher 
Swuinson,  J.  Manor  Kow,  Euat  fimithlliild,  mcr- 

duuil 
Stmchan,    R.  end  T.  Stubbt,   Cheapcide,  ware- 

huuKMnon 
Siuiiters,  J.  Chiehciter,  SiiMex-fTOCer, 
Snuegi,  J.  Henrietta  Street,  Coveot  Garden,  grooer 
Tay  Kir,  J.  nnd  J.  and  J.  Leigti,  Ag«on>ft,  LancaaMr*^ 

calico-prtaitcn 
Thdtn.ts,  D.  t^armarthen,  grooer 
ThomiLon,  K.  t'erry-hill,  Ihirkam,  fhrmvr 
Trout.  T.  B»hop«gaiu  Street,  Uneo-diaper 
Tiomor.  K.  DoniiastiiT,  enrdwabicr 
TumeT,  W.  B.  NoriiuiuLou,  York,  moTchost 
UUins,  J.  H.  Norwich,  upliolstcrer 
Upa-in,  J.  Park  Street,  SuuUiwjirk,  boker 
VVaddlngtun,  S.  Halifax,  eom-dictvjr 
WalkvT,  W.  and  J.  Pali  Mull  Court,  army  agent* 
Wstta,  U.  and  \\.  ttxuh,  flriititl,  oilnutoieu 
Wxrt,  H.  V.  Birmi ualiam,  merchant 
W'igney,  G.    A.    and   C.   iwyinour.   Chk 

brewen 
Willi,  O.  Monument  Yanii  wine-merchaut 
WilUomii,  D.  Carmarthen,  currier 
Wood*,  W.  Crawrord  Street,  Mary  lo  bone,  liD 

draper 
Wright,  p.  KiamtnDtan  Lane,  brewer 
Wright,  E.  StaAinf,  aleiiOBH  hiWGMf     , 
Woolwy.  W.  ureal  Mar}  le  kooTstml, 

daiher 

Wibon,  J.  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  manulkctarcr 
Watmough,  J.  Liverpool,  joiner 
Willi,  G.  Brownyard.  Hereford,  farmer 
WogUaiT,  G.  Uirating,  Gkwsop,  Der1)yshlr«^  eet-' 

tuD-spinuer 


Berrte,  Robert,  drover  and  «itUe-d«ak»  In  Tho- 


AiTBABETlCiiL  LisT  of  SCOTCH  BamcrvfTcies,  announced  between  the  1st  uul 
Sl(t  January  181S,  extracted  from  the  Kdinburgh  Gazette. 

Hunter,  Wtniom,  cnrtlcr,  Artiroatti;  by  Putrlrk 
nrucc,  inercliaiit  llci-rB 

Lows.!!,  Jiimi»,  fii'shcr  and  ship-iinnier.  Dundee; 
by  Palriik  AniUfrsiili,  nuTL-lvinl  there 

Morris,  William  and  Valrick,  nicrdianU,  Green- 
ock ;  bj  John  LiiinunC,  writer  tlurrc,  jd  Keb. 

Macarlhur,  John,  niercliaiit,  Glasgow ;  by  John 
Macgavin,  wvountant  theru 

Milne,  Williim,  merehsm,  liuiuk-ci  by  Jaw]ilk 
Johnitnn,  mi'tehant  there;  on  27th  Kcbruary; 
to  Ihoiie  cr«dilor»  whoae  cl»lm*  were  too  bite  for 
obtainuig  a  chare  of  the  Ant  diviiWiid 

Mitchell,  Andrew,  in  Whiteness  nf  Slaini ;  by 
David  Huteheno,  advocate-,  Aberdeen 

VGhle,  Phihp,  sliipmaater,  Gn<enix'k  ;  by  J.  and 
A.  Muir,  merchants  there:  iUlh  February 

Stewart,  Ji>hn,  iriatiiiftulurer  in  Snudden  (if  Pais- 
ley :  by  Patrick  Dnu|rLu,  nierchonl,  Glasgow 

Sinclair,  David,  mt-rchaiit,  Kdinburijli!  bychailcs 
Cowan  A  ('o.  txath 

Walker,  Thoni»un,  *■  Co.  mcrdiants,  Leith,  and 
Janien  Walker,  merchant  there,  the  only  re- 
maining partner  of  tliat  Company;  by  John 
L'a<n|>liell,  tertius,  W.  S.  Gdild>iirgh 

Walker,  Peter,  raerrtuni,  Stirling;  by  William 
baudenoa,  incrchaut,  Ediuburch 


OmRL  Jiu'S  (Cftior,  mercliant,  Wick 

Ktmllan,  Witliara  and  Thomas,  merchants  and 
drapen.  Castle  Douglas,  and  William  and  Tho- 
mas MacmiUan,  the  individual  pnrlneisuf  tlsal 
Mmpany 

Oraiand,  Roderick,  brewer,  Dundee 

Stewart,  John,  and  Co.  invrcluknu  and  monufoc- 
tuTtt*,  Pai<ley,  and  Jnhn  Stewart  and  James 
WhftB^  the  individual  partner*  of  that  omipany 

DIVIDENDS. 

Battel  wuith.  Wiehael,  merchant,  DurMtec;  by  Jo- 
seph Johnston.incrchant,  Dundee, on  !Hh  Mareh, 
to  those  cmliton  whou-  etaiin.'v  were  too  late  lui 
obtalnbiff  a  shore  uf  the  lirst  dividend 

Bn»k«,  Adam,  and  Co.  merchants,  F:dinbiirgh, 
and  Adam  Brooks,  merchant  there,  dceeuaed  i  by 
JohU  MaodowaU,  merehanl,  Lrith 

C-amplwU,  Alrnpnder  and  Daniel,  late  merchants, 
CImsuw  s  by  Alexander  ^.'amubell,  writer  there, 
Sd  March 

Cluiiitie,  Alexantler,  merchant,  Abenlecn{  by  Da- 
tid  HuUlieauit,  ad vo«saCc  there 


Wlint. 

Ist *4s.  Od. 

M, 44)3.  Od. 

Sd,.„..^7s.  Od. 


EDINBURGH JavuaUV  7. 


Biirlcy. 
1st, 31JS.0J. 

2ii aos.  Od. 

3d 27».Od. 


Outs. 

Ut, .SSe.  Od. 

2d 308.  Od. 

3d ,.24.*.  Od. 


Average  of  Wheat,  £l :  la ;  A  ,i.l2ilu  i>cr  boIL 


Pease  &  Beriii-. 
1st :v:-.  iM 

2d, :{l>r..  Oil. 

:id, 27s.  Ikl. 


I 

I 


Segttter.^-Appomtmenft,  PronuAhms,  t^. 

Thuriduy,  Feb.  12. 

Quartern  Loaf     .    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)    . 
Butter,  per  lb.     . 
Salt  ditto,  pet  stone 
Ditto,  per  lb.         . 
Eggs,  per  dozen    . 

HADDINGTON — jAJfUAST  9. 

I  Pease. 

I  1st .31s.  Od. 

I  «d ?8s.  Od. 

I  3d 258.  Od. 

6 :  9-lith8. 


W 


Is.   Od.  to  Is. 

0*.  lOd.  to  08. 

1b.   Sd.  to  08. 

Os.   Od.  to  Os. 

Gs.    Od.  to  Os. 

Ob.  Ud.  to  Os. 


ld« 
Od. 
Odi. 
Od. 
Od^ 
Od. 


Barley.        I  Oats. 

Isl, a6«.0d.l  Ist, 328.  Od. 

2d, 32*.  Od.  I  2J 26s.  Od. 

3d, 2t)s.0d.  I  3d 20s.  Qd. 

Avenge  oi  Wheat,  ill :  17  : 


Bcaru. 

l«t 313.00. 

2d, 2Ks.0d. 

3d 25s.  Od. 


^o(<!— ThcboQ  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  p«p  cent,  more  than  half  a  qtmrter, 
or  4  WinchMtcr  bushels ;  that  of  barley  and  oats  nearly  H  Winchester  bushels. 


London^  Corn  ExtAangs,  Feb.  9. 


'Foreign  Wheat,  60  to  70 

Fine  ifltlo  .    .    74  to  8j 

SuDLTline  ditto  H6  to  8H 

Old  ditto  .  .    .  —U>  — 

EnglUh  vn\tat  £5  to  7.^ 

Floe  ditU)     .     AGIO  91 

Superfine   .  .    96  to  9ii 

Rye,  New    .  .  40  to  50 

Barley,  New  .   30  to  44 

Superflite  do.   .  4H  to  A3 

Malt. fio  to  7* 

Fine  do.     .    .    76  to  80 


HogPeaw  . 
Mnple  .  . 
WnitepeaM 


40  to   43 

,  42  to    48 

44  to    4B 


Mutt  Browo. 

New   ....  IS  to    2« 
—White .     .      6  to    IS 

Tvef 9  Co    15 

Turnip,  White  —  to   — 

—Red —  to  — 

— Yellow  .  .  .  —  to  — 
Canary  .  .  50  to  90 
Hempiieed  .  MtoH6 
Lioaced  .  .  CO  to  80 
—  to  — 


Seedtf  S[c. 


Boikn    .    . 
Snviill  Bcfliu  . 
Old  do.    .  .   . 
Tick    .  .  . 
Old  do.  .  .    . 
PeedOita 
Fine  do.   .   . 
PoUmi  do   • 
Fine  do.  .   . 
Potato  do.  . . 
Fine  do.  .  . 
FinenoMT,. 
ScGomli  .  . 
Bnm    .    .    . 
Fine  Pollard, 


50  to 
4Sto 
54  to 
36  to 
49  to 

.fSlo 
Sfilo 

.  94u 
3«lo 
SSto 

,  34  to 
75  10 

.70  to 
lllo 
16  to 


Ryi!gran,(Pacc'i)—  to 
—Common  .  .  16  to 
Clover,  English. 
-Red,  .  50  to 
-White  .  .  60t<j 
Trefoil,  .  .  .  —  tfl 
Itib  grata  .  .  —  to 
Carraway,  Eng.  48  to 
—Foreign  .  .  —  to 
— Coriuvdor    .  10  to 


New  aapeiecd,  £.Si  to  £.54. 


Wheat, 
per  70  lU. 


Liverpool,  Feh.  7. 

d,      jr.  d. 


English, 
Scotch       . 
Wild)    .  . 
Irlah,     . 
DanCrie     . 
Wiunar  , 
American 
Quebec 


IS  0  to  14  ' 
I.'?  0  til  1,1  : 
1,5  Ctoll  II 
II  6to  I*  6 

11  6  to  15  0 

13  0  to  14  0 

14  Otol5  0 

12  0  to  13  e 
Barley,  per  60  Ibt. 
English  .  .  6  e  to  7  6 
Scotch  .  .  6  6  to  7  6 
Irtah  .  .  .  6  U  to  6  6 
Halt  p.  9g1i.  11  e  to  IS  0 
Rye,  per  (jr.  54  0  to  56  0 
CM»,  per  45  lb. 
Eng.pota.new4  8  to  5  S 
Weldi  potato  4  6  to  4  11 
Sootch  .  4  B  to  5  1 
Foreign  .  .  4  fi  to  4  R 
Rapimtii,  p.  1.  £50  to  £5" 
Flaxjuxsl,  p.  bui. 

Doviing  .  9  to  10 
Beans,  pr  qr^a.  if.  t.  d. 
English  .  54  0  to  70  0 
Foragn  .  0  0  to  0  0 
Iriah.  .  .  0  0  to  0  0 
Pease  per  quar. 
—Boiling  .   .'>6  0  to  60  0 


1,  d.     i<4 
""-  r  -'•t.  0    OtoO    O 

i4h, 

iie78  0lD74IK 
64  0to6SO 
Ir>4h)>-£i0lb.0  0to0  a 
Amen.  p.  UL  56  0  to  60  O 
—Sour  do,  .  48  0  to  50  • 
Clovor^eed,  p.  bush. 
-White  .  0  0  to  0  0 
—Red  .  .  Goto  0  0 
Oatmoal,  per  £40  lb. 
Engliih  .  44  0  to  45  O 
Scotch  .  .  0  0  to  o  (I 
Irish     .    .    39  0  to  41  ^ 

Butter,  Betfi  ^c 

Butter,  per  cwL  ».        i^ 

Belfast  .  .  136  to  -O' 
Newry  .  ,  150  to 
Dragheda  .  0  to 
Watcri'ord.  new  0  to 
Cork,  3d  .  .  0  to 
—New,  tA,  picldcd 


» 

0 

0 

14(1 

Beef.  p.  tieru    95  to  100 

p.  barrel      60  to   A3 

Pork.  p.  bri.     95  to  lOit 
Bacon,  percwt. 
— Short  middki  66  to  6S 
— Long  do  0  to    fl 


Avenge  Prica  tfCorn  in  Engimd  and  Walct,  from  the  Relitnu  received  in  iftc  Week 
ended  2Uh  January ,  181S. 

gWheat,  84i.  ed^Rye,  50a.  lid.— Barley,  45ii.  8d.— 0.its,  27s.  Qd.- Beans,  495. 3d.~Peaae,  Sla.  3d.— 
BcoTor  Big,  Ox.  Ud i>atincal,  31s.  110, 

toerage  Pricet  o/Briluh  Com  in  Scotland,  hy  t?u;  Qtiartcr  of  Eight  WlnrJieiier  Riuhrb^ 
and  Oaititeal,  per  UoU  of  128  lbs.  Scott  Trott,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  Ote  Fair 
IVecks  immrdiutely  preceding  t/te  15th  Jan.  1818. 

Wheat,  ',^%.  2d.— Rye,  58*.  3d.— Barln-,  lOs,  Sd,— Oats,  3Ss.  3d Bexni.  55i.  8d.— F>ea»,  51s.  Od. 

Beer  ui  Big,  5iH,  od — Uotnual,  S9s.  Sd. 


« 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


T.   Civil. 

1  Pliimer.  knight,  has  been  appoint- 
/Keejvr  of  the  Roltn  ond  Rcmrtli  of 
the  Court  of  Cimuccry,  iHi  the  surrender  of  tlie 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Wm.  Grant. 

ail  Wm  Knighton,  nnrl.  ha?  hocn  nppninttd 
Auditor  of  tlif  !i     ■  ■     ,     I  ; 

and   KeejRT  oi  : 

Stnl'»  Hrivy  Si-  ,,1 

le  Right  itoiL  .->..  uv,,j. ,<,,>,  u^^mhiil,,,,  ix.i  .i,, 
migaol. 

SIa}iir-Gciifrjil  .<;ir  Peregrine  Mnillaud,  K.  C.  Jl. 
has  been  apfxiinlwl  Lieiit-Cioveniur  of  the  Pro- 
vince i>r  Upper  t.'aiiada,  in  the  naain  of  Francis 
Ciore,  K*).  retifiiied- 


Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Keane,  K.  C.  B.  hm  been 
pointed  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  oC 
e  laiund  of  St  Lurie,  in  the  room  of  Major-Oeii. 
■ymour,  dw?en«Hl- 
Sir  John  Leach,  knieht.  lias  been  appniiiteil  Vico- 


llon.  TlinmoK  I'luiner,  apiit^inUil  Mukicr  or  K««|>- 
er  of  the  RiilU  aiul  Ilcmrd«  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 


II.   MIl.ITAHT. 
Brevet  CapL  Lonl  (ieorgc  Lcnaox.  9  Dr-  to  be 
Major  in  the  Army  JSth  Oct.  iai7 

T.  Po)ipleton,  53  F.  to  be  Major  In 

the  Army  25lh  Ote.  da. 


I 

A 


Register.— Appoinimenis,  Promotions,  ^r. 


14 


O 


SP. 


CObSlr  B.  Tarl«ton,  B»rL  from  SI  Dr. 
to  be  CoL  vice  Sir  J.  Floyd,  doad 

18tli  Jan.  1818 
Alh  SuiCi  J«  Tobin,  bom  60  F.  to  be  Am. 

Su]q&  vice  H'Andrcw,  h.p.  bi  V.  lit  do. 
}.  K.  Stewart,  to  tie  Comet  bv  purch.  vice 

Jwne(.pnk  Uih  Dec.  1S17 

W.  T*  CuTtttheff,  to  be  Cornet  by  purcti. 

viae  ftamoumd,  ret.  <io. 

S.  B.  Ruaei,  to  be  Comet  \n  purchi  vice 

WUoox.  pro.  lit  Jan.  1818 

](aj..Gen.  Lronl  R.  E.  H.  Somerset,  K.C.B. 

to  be  CoL  vice  Sir  B.  Tarleton,  8  Dr. 
\'M\  do. 
C.  Phillip*,  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Bacon,  pro.  llth  Dec.  1M17 

3  F.C.  W.  H.  Ju3a,  to  be  Aag.  Surg,  vice  Tyiidal, 

les.  IttJmi.  1818 

Brevet  Lt.-CoL  W-  Jervois,  frora  h.  p.  57 

F.  to  be  Capt  vice  Bndbridge.  h.  p. 

aw  Dec.  1817 
Cant  T.  Ckm,  trora  b.  p.  to  be  Cape  vice 

Davis,  h.  p.  21th  do. 

Ucut.  R.  P.  Gilbertj  to  be  CapL  by  purch. 

vice  Engliih,  ret  IHth  do. 

fiMign  T.  Wbeeler,  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch. 

viee  Qilbot  do. 

J.  C  Browne  to  be  Enrign  by  purch.  vice 

Whecter  do. 

Lieut.  G.  J.  Bower,  from  14  F.  to  be 

Lieut,  vio^  HamUtun,  b.  p.  14  F. 

tst  Jan.  1818 
j;.  W.  Bitch  to  be  Enaign,  by  purch.  vice 

Boltoa.  ret.  18th  Doc  1817 

As.  Surg.  J.  M'DonncU,  from  81  F.  lo 

be  An.  Surg,  vice  Tobin,  9  Dr. 

utJan.  taia 

Brevet  L^CoL  R.  Frederick  to  be  l>€ol. 
rice  Alcn.  ret.  25th  Dec.  1517 

Lieut.  D.  Morriion  to  be  Adj.  vice  Ti  mon, 
rea.  Adj.  only  lllhdo. 

W.  J.  Perdval  to  be  Ensign  by  pureh. 
vice  Somcnet,  pro.  do. 

LieuL   J.  T.  Walford  to  be  A4J.  vioa 
Hoora,  n».  Adj.  only  1st  Jan.  IHI.8 

EIniign  J.  ftohitiMin,  t'rum  84  f .  to  be  B»- 
aign,  vice  Brady,  h.  p.  84  F.  do. 

Capt.  A.  Coano  to  be  Major  by  purch.  vice 
dordoo,  ret.  :!4th  June  1817 

Oiwet  Major  A.  M'DouaU  to  lie  Malor, 
vice  PraJer  *.'5th  Dec. 

LieuL  J.  Prater  to  be  CapL  vice  M'Donald 
do. 
Enaign  R.  N.  Frizell,  to  be  Lieut,  rice 
Fraser  do. 

LieuC  J.  Chisbolm,  fTom  h.  p.  to  be  Pay- 
■uaater,  vice  Fiurguion,  dead        1 1  th  do. 
Paym.  J.  Harrison,  from  late  Ger.  Leg. 
to  be  Paynuuter,  rice  Boultoun,  b  Dr.  U. 
do. 
Thomai  M'Bcan  to  be  Ensign  by  purch. 
vice  Daunt,  pro.  Ut  Jan.  1818 

n^m.  J.  Sherlock,  trova.  h.  p.  to  be  Pay. 
Bnater,  vice  WctheniU,  ret  upon  b.  p. 
llthUuclHl? 
Surg,  A.  Audenon,  from  h.  n.  61  F.  to  be 
Surg,  vice  Hlclts.  dcnd        lat  Jim.  1818 
Enaign  W.  Mauscll,  from  h.  p.  3S  F.  to  be 
Eoaign,  vice  Grunt,  tti.  18th  Dec.  1817 
Brevet  Major  J.  Martin  to  be  Mujur,  vice 
Meyers,  dead  -itli  do. 

LieuU  J.  Armstiatig,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Mar- 
tin do. 
Enaign  J.  Tayloi  to  be  Lieut  vice  Arm- 
lirang  do. 

Aitd  to  be  Eitsign,  vice  Taylor 

11  til  do. 

3W.LR.Lieut  T.  Dely,  from  1 IW.  L  H-  to  be 

Paym.  vico  Na.i  worthy,  ret.     1  Itli  Dec 

B.W.I.R.Lieuu  J.  Gtaut.  from  h.  p.  !>  W.  I.  K. 

to  Lieut  vice  Fidixl,  dead  SSth  do. 

Y.Chaa.Capt  S-  Nnel,  Ciom  h.  p.  7  W.  L  R.  to 

be  CM.  vice  Vallancev,  dead     1 8th  do. 

EOM^  W.  IL  Souper,  to  be  Lieut  vice 

Hemmjngs,  res.  Zjth  do. 

Gent  Cadet  T-  lUchardAHi  to  be  Eiuign, 

vice  Soupcr  do. 

SCey.R.Lieut  J.  Bcrll,  from  3  Ccy.  Regt  to  be 

Lieut-  vice  Hobcrti,  dead        Soth  Nov. 

B.  Alt.  I  Lieut  F.  A.  OrilHthi  to  be  1  Lieut,  vice 

Bland,  supeneded  1  Jan.  1818 

Cani.    Lt^^ren.  Sir  Lowry  Cule,  G.  C.  B.  to  be 

Governor   of  Gtavcictid   and    Tilbury 

fort,  vice  Sir  J<  (toy d,  d«wi      1  Jil)  do. 
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Brevet  Ma)nr  P.  Andenon,  att.  to  Fort  Army,  to 
be  Lt-<'ol.  in  Port  Serv.     4  Sept  1  SI  7 
3  F.  G.  Capt.  i.  Ehington  to  be  Adj.  vice  Murray, 
rca.  the  Adj.  only  8th  Jitfi.  1818 

34  F>      Ensign  f.  Reed,  tiam  h.  p.  Hcg.  U>  be  En- 
sign, vice  Trewhitt,  ex.  rec.iliir.         do. 
47  Lieut  K.  Dundee,  {Tom  86  F.  to  be  Lieut. 

vice  Voung,  exch.  do. 

Si  J.  Meade  to  be  Eiuign  by  purch.  vice  Lord. 

Hay,  %i  F.  do. 

55  Capt.  A.  Macdonald  to  be  Major,  by  pur. 

vice  Frederick,  pro.  do. 

Lieut  T.  C.  Pencocke  to  be  Capt   by 
purch.  do. 

Eiuign  I.  Heard  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.     <lo. 
II.  M.  St  V.  Rose  to  be  Ens.  by  pur.     do. 
60  Lieut  J.  F.  Pasdey  to  be  Captain,  vice 

Uuwer,  dec.  do. 

63  Lieut  W.  Wood,  ftom  h.  p.  40  F.  vice 

Lieut  Lowman,  exch.  do. 

83  Goiign  W.  G.  LonI  Hay,  from  51  F.  to 

be  Ensign,  vice  ll»mill<>n,  ret.  do. 

86  Lieut  W.  Voung,  from  47  F.  to  be  Lieut 

vice  Dundee,  t-xeh.  do, 

91  B.  Lieut-CoL  T.  II.  Blaur  to  be  Major  by 

purch.  vice  Meade,  ret.  do. 

Lieut.  R.  G.  Lavcr*  to  be  Capt  by  purch. 
do. 
Eiuign  W.  H.  Barker  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur. 
do^ 
A.  Maclean  lo  be  Enugn  by  mitch.         do. 
9S  Capt  Hon.  II.  F.  C.  Cavendish,  from  h.  n. 

X3  F.  to  be  CApt  vice  F.  GLaaM,  exch. 
rcc.  dur.  do. 

IW.I.R.  Lieut  S.  Gordon  to  be   Captain,   vice 
Burdctt,  dec  do. 

Lieut  R.  Wickhun,  from  h.  p.  C  W.   I 
R.  to  he  Lieut  do. 

Lieut  J.  Hylton.  from  h.  p.  5  W.  L  It. 
to  be  Lieut  vice  WaUh,  exch. 

Uth  Dee.  1817 

C.  CorpcEaiign  O.  G.  Stockenstniom  to  be  Lieut. 

8th  Jw.  1818 

Lieut  C.  H.  Somerset,  from  60  P.  vice 

Walsh,  c«h.  9th  do. 

J,  Van  Ryneweld  to  be  Etu.  vico  Stocken- 

anoom  8tti  do. 

Staff  and  J^fisceUaneout. 

Lieut- Col.  Lord  Chn.  Manners,  3  Dr.  to  be  Extra 
Aide^loCamn  to  H.  R.  M.  the  Prince  Regent, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  vice  Baron  Etxn,  dU- 
miiucd  8th  Nov.  181? 

Lieut<.'ol.  F.  Cockbum  to  be  Dep.  Quar.-Maiter- 

Gen.  to  the  Forces  in  Canada,  vice  Myers,  dead 

asih  Dec. 

Lieut  T.  Hill,  from  h.  p.  lobe  Adj.  of  a  R«,  Dis- 
trict, ^'iGe  Gladwin,  h.  p.  18lh  d(v 

Staff  Surg.  T.  O'Maley,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Surg,  tu 
the  Forces,  vice  Safe,  dead  lltli  Dec, 

LleuL^Col.  Symca,  froto  69  F.  with  .Lieub-CSoL 

Stutt,  hO  F. 
Bailey,  &om  30  F.  with  MaJ.  Dalrynt- 

ton,  80  F. 
Brevet  Major  RusscI,  from  310  F.  rec.  difC  with 

Capt  Gethin,  h.  p.  31  F. 
—  Jones,  from  55  F.  rec  ditt  with  Brev. 

Majur  Lottie,  h.  p.  HI  F. 
Copt  Shaw,  from  35  F.  ret.  difC  with  Brev.  Major 

Weare,  h.  p. 
— ^— <  MuUiiK,  from  7  F.  rec.  dilC  with  Captain 

Berkeley,  h.  p.  48  F- 
— Morrisin,  from  43  F.  rec.  diK  wiUi  Capt 

Freer,  h.  j>. 
^  l.uuu,  from  86  F-  rc«-  diff.  Willi  Capt  Gam- 

mcU,  h.  p.  104  F. 

WiJ.'.h,  fnim  8  F.  with  Capt  Ball,  h.  p.  34  F. 

><  Russie,  from  1  Ceylon  llegt  with  Captain 

Clcstlier,  h.  p.  .5  Ceylon  Rcgt 
•  Fits  Clarence,  from  i^taflf  in  Ionian  lalAiida, 

Willi  Capt  Wharton,  h.  p.  15  F. 
—  King,  from  87  F .  with  Capt  Fitz  Clarence, 

h.  p.  75  r. 
Lieut,  llathbonc,  from  19  Dr.  rec.diiT.  with  Lieut 

nuddaek,  h.  p.  SO  Or. 
Ormsby,  from  6  F.  rec.  dlC  with  Lt  Car- 

nie,  h.  p. 

.Mi-ock,  from  CO  F.  with  Lieut  Steele,  h.  p. ' 

. Tranl,  Siom  80  F.  (cu  dill,  with  Lieut  Ink- 
sou,  li.  ■>■ 
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m  tntm  81  F.  rcc.  lUff*  with  Lieut.     — 


,  Xiieut.  Bi| 

Duval,  h'  p. 
• Mwlvodj  from  ftS  P>  frill)  Lieut  Dimui 

h.  p.  no  K. 
Dixuii,  from  RUle  Brie-  rec  diff.  with  Xieut. 

Itliiis,  h.  p.  SO  K. 
■  Keot'h,  fn>in  Si  F.  viUi  LieuU  Malupeawe, 

—  Orr,  from  89  K.  with  Lieut.  Hcwsan,  h.  p. 
— —  FroK-r,  tntm  •!  W.  I.  IL  with  Lieut.  Pur- 

tUui,  h.  n.  in  F. 
— —  Pollington,  from  1  Ceyton  Regt,  rec.  diff. 

with  LieuU  Traitcticll,  li.  p.  3  CeylaD  Regt. 


•  Viigo,  from  1  Ceylon  flCRt. 

h.  p.  3  CcykSD  Reg 

jjuSCevlou  f 

3  Ceykm  Hegt, 


Lieut.  '1  ulloh,  h.  p.  5  CeyksD  Regt. 
-   ■      -       ^^.    .      -    - 


.with 


'  KcJict,  (hHn  %  Ccylou  Regt.  with  Lt.  Hay, 
cykm  Hegt. 
FSU  Lieut.  Abbot  trim    1    Cto'ton  Regt.   rec.  diff. 
r     with  £d  Lieut.  Mintci,  h.  p.  3  Ceiflon  Ilegt. 
\^^—^ —  Fleming,  from  1  Ceylon  Rent  rec.  diff 
wiUi  Jd  Lieiit.  Newnvnn.  h.  p.  ^  t^cyloM  Kcgt. 

. C.  Dmitri,  from  Kiile  Brig,  with  Ensign 

.Sievwright,  h.  p.  S.i  F, 
■  XinsiKii  siinkuis,  from  f  b  F>  with  Emlgn  Homiin, 
h.  p.  .11  F. 
-         Wilton,  from  SO  F.  rec.  dllT.  with  Emign 
Hunter,  h.  p. 
■         Nixon,  from  CC  F.  rec.  diS*.  with  Gntiga 

Gould,  h.  p.  1  F. 
I^uiict.  Surg.  Hurst,  from  33  F.  with  Aisiit.  Surg. 
Stobo,  h.  (1.  37  F. 


■  Macfcay,  from  .15  F.  with  Aoiit  Su* 

bptay,  h.  p,  1  Got.  Oat. 

Rengna.licm»  and  HciiremtnU. 

Lieut.<rol.  Men,  55  F. 

. — .  Gordan,  73  F- 

C^t.  English,  3H  F. 

Seward,  R.  Art. 

LiruL  Hcmmingi,  Voric  Chas. 
Comet  flammond,  11  Dr. 
£iwign  Boltuii,  iA  f, 

■  Grant,  i»7  F. 
PEvm.  Garth  wnitc,  1  Surrey  Mil. 
Surgeon  Uoultouo,  Eait  Norlolk  Mil. 
Awl«t.  Surg.  Tyndal,  3  F.  G. 

Sttpertcded. 

ist  Lieut.  Bland,  11.  Art. 

Ccuitkrcd. 

LieuL  Moekler,  81  F. 

Ditmiued. 
Lieut-  Ruxton,  CQ  F. 

Removed. 
LieuU  DrlBcoU.  99  F. 


Gtnerah. 
KMoTW,  Roy.Ei«.  SAth  Jan.  IB18 
r  J.  Floyd.  Ht.  B  Dr.  10th  d»». 
lAeut.  GnuraL 
ohwtone,  R.  Mar.    Jan.  181 8 

Major  Geiteml. 

cyraouT  24th  Oct.  1S17 

Umt,  CoUmtlM. 

r.  7B  F. 

(Ssynen,  R.  Art.   18th  Jad.  I  SI  8 

Mlljorf, 

Chapman.  3  Dr.  C.    .loo.  ISltJ 
[  Longwprthy,  h.  p.  S4  F. 
Ilurdcit,  1  We»t  India  Kegt. 

BUt  Oct.  1817 


Death*, 

Captain. 
Bower,  CO  P.         1st  Jan.  1R18 

Lieutcnanti. 
Allen,  21  F.        26th  May  1817 
Beale,  h.  p.  56  F.         KtJi  Nov. 
Baylee,  h.p..5a  F.  18th  Jan.1  HI  H 
Rogem,  ."ib  F.  Ifilh  dt>. 

Parkinson,  Royal  York  Rang. 
sethOet.  1H17 
Entigns. 
Wm  Silk.late  Invalids  Jan.  181$ 

Faffmatlcr, 
Lieut.  Philh)',  Suaicx  Militia 

ir;ih  Dec  1817 
Snrgeoih 
Hiclu,  9S  F. 


Aisi'imt  Surgttmt. 

Shannan,  HF.  IQtli  JunelfilT 

Nixon,  R.  Art.  25tli  Dec 

Baker(dra«ned  offSt  Lucia), R. 

ArL  :Jl«tOet. 

Stuff'atid  MiKcUcnroiu. 

Button,  Inspector  of  Hoipitaia 

9th  Jan.  1818 

Wuulfe,  Stair.  Surg,  at  Domiolr 

(a  Uth  Nov,  ISIT 

Birmingham,  Ho>p.  Auiit  to  th« 

Forces  at  Dotninira     Gth  6a, 

Oliver,  do.  at  Antigua    t3d  Atx 

Wm  VVillianus,  do.  at  Dominica 

lathueu 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


^TiVfTii  the  cotnmenceroent  of  the  new  year,  we  liave  made  some  addilions  to  our  tne« 
teoroldgical  observations,  which  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  explain  to  our  readers.     Under 
.the  head  Thenntiineter,  in  the  first  column,  we  have  given  the  nieuti  daily  range  of  that 
instrument,  that  is,  the  mean  difierence  hetween  the  niaxirouni  and  uilniinum,  and 
the  mean  temperature  of  spring  water  from  three  monthly  observations:.     Thia  water 
brought  from  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  yards  in  pipes,  at  the  average  depth  of  about' 
three  feet  holow  the  surface,  and  mu4t  thcrclbrc  give  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  that  deptli.     The  object  of  recording  this  temperatiu-e  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
■.plain  on  some  future  occasion. — Under  the  head  Barometer  is  given  the  mean  doily  ran|^ 
trf'thc  mercurial  columti,  tliat  is,  thcdiAcrcnce  between  the  morning  and  evening  observa- 
I  tion  is  recorded  as  the  range  of  the  barometer  during  the  day,  and  the  difference  between 
I  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  a«  the  range  during  the  night.     The  sum 
of  tfiene  differences  is  then  larried  to  another  column,  as  ilie  range  of  the  barometer  for 
the  whole  twenty-four  hiiurs.     This  of  course  is  to  be  considered  only  as  an  approxima* 
tit)n  to  the  true  Uaronietricnl  r.inge,  as,  without  a  sclf-rt^istcring  instrument,  the  extremes 
cannot  be  exactly  ,-iscertaincd. — ITnder  tlie  Hygrometer  is  given  the  mean  point  of  depost- 
I  tion  botii  for  the  morning  and  evening  :  and  in  the  following  Report  we  have  staled  tlie 
^teults  of  llie  ratVblodder  hygivmctcr  invented  by  .Mr  Wilson.     These  results,   liowever, 
LlK  given  tcparaldy ;  because,  from  the  delicate  nature  of  the  in>.tnuncnt,  we  cannot 
'prumiae  our  readers  a  continuation  of  them,  and  we  arc  imwilling,  in  case  of  such  an  ac- 
cident, to  derange  the  plan  of  the  Report-     In  the  second   column  are  given  tlie  extremes 
I  corresponding  to  tlic  additional  mcan^  eiaicd  in   the  iir>t,  vi^.  the  extreme  range  of  the 
Ihemiometer  anil  barometer.     The  Report,  in  other  respects,  is  the  sime  as  formerly.— 
!  mouth  of  January  has  beiu  exireiuely  variable,  aiul  at  times  vtr}-  stormy.    The 


I 


J 


"  tattn  tempei 


Reguter.—MKUonAt^kal  Report. 


tattn  temperature  is  nearly  two  degrees  lower  than  the  same  montli  last  year,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  nearly  an  iiich  greater. 


Mbteorolooical  TablEj  extracted  from  ike  Regutur  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
tht  Ta^,Jour  miles  eaatj'rom  Perth,  Latitude  66^  26',  Elevation  185  feet. 


Jasuaby  1818. 


Meant. 

THERMOMETER. 
Mtsn  ol  greatest  daily  heat,        .         . 

......un^ cold, 

.„„..  lanpenturc,  10  A.M. 

™  10  P.M.      . 

,.._..  of  daily  ratmncs,  .  . 

...„,„..,,  lu  A.M. and  lu  P.M.      . 

...._„....  4  dailT  ob8CTV»ltoivs,        .       . 

Whole  range  MthiTraonirter, 

Mean  doily  ditto, 

..tempvratuic  of  (pring  water, 

BAROMETER. 
Mean  of  10  AM-  (l«np.  of  nier.  40)      . 

_„ 10  P.M.  (temp,  uf  mer.  40) 

.« ...  bnth,  it'etnp.  of  mer.  10)        . 

WiMie  rats^  of  bnrometei, 

licaA  doily  ditto,  .... 

MVGRo,METER  (LESLIE'S.) 
Mom  dryneu.  in  A.  M.         .        .        • 

10  V.  M.        .  .  , 

at  both,        .  .        .        . 

.......point  Of  depoutum  in  A.M. 

.10  P.M. 

uf  biitli, 

lln,        .  .  .  . 

M    ndUtO, 

•;     ■;  '      I'    I ■,v,iii.. ration, 

wiiN.iNS  ItycuOMETEIl. 
iUaHiln'ues.  Ill  A.M. 
..„...10P.M. 


Degrees. 
4S.1 
3'.'.1 
.17.8 

35.1 

."iT.l 

36.6 

.fCH 

307.5 

9.9 

37.7 

Inches. 

S9.37if 

29..TJ0 
12.1X3 

.401 

Dqgrec*. 
7.4 

e.e 

fi.7 
.  53.(t 
.       51.0 

.v.;.o 

*.H.i« 
I.U.11 
.039 

la.n 
1C.7 


Extremei. 


THERMOMETER.  Ocpva, 

Maximum,      .        •      ]?th  liity,  .          jj.o 

Hloimum.           .         Ut,                ,  ,       S2.0 

Lowest  maximum,        Ur,  .       ju.q 

Highctt  miiiLmum.        9tli.  4,7.5 

Kighnt,  10A.  M-         WOi,          .  .             50.0 

Lowaci  ditto,        .           1st,          .  ,          •^■j.s 

Highest,  10  P.  M.           3th  .        .  .            17.5 

Lunroit  ditto      .               lit,       .        .  .         jr2.5 

Gn'ntcsl  range  in  It4h0un,  1.5th,         .  .        S0.O 

Leadtdittu,       .       .       .    1th,    .  .       .     l.i 

DAROMETER.  iDChc*. 

Highest,  10  A.  M.         .       M,  .            .'Sa  13j 

Loweit  ditto.           ,             J.Jtli,  .            SH.CH& 

Highffil,  10  P.  M.         .        iBl,  .        SO.iWO 

Lowett  ditto,          .            S7lh,  .         £8.HSt 

Greatest  range  in  34  Itours,  31st,  .        ,       .975 

L«Mt  ditto,       .       .       .    SCth,  .       .      .050 

HYGROKETEIU  Degrees. 

MijCiieft,  10  A.M.  31ft,         .  .             Ij.a 

I»wnt  ditto,              Ut,  0.0 

HigbeM,  10  P.  M.    57th,  18,0 

LM«e»t.!ittn,                Ut,             .  .               0,0 

n                  :  irilLiioidUfa,  10  A.M.  IJUi,      48.0 

I                             .      .Til,      .  .       sa.o 

\'  >rdcpalition,  10  P.M.  90th.      IX.O 

LywLatmnj,    .       .       .      Ill,  .  jtifcg 

WILSON'S  HVOnoMETER. 
Greateitdr)-neii,  27lh,  lOP.  M.       .       .       13.0 
Lcnat  ditto,  1st,  10  A.M.     .       .       ,        O.U 


Pair  (lays  13 :  rainy  dayi  IB,    MTlud  wM  of  uu^dlau  £6°;  eait  of  nitsridiau  5. 

Meteorological  Tablb,  extracted  from  the  Regitter  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Observatory,  Calton'hill.  '■' 

N.8.— The  Obiervationi  ai«  made  twice  everyldav,  at  eight  o'doek  in  the  morning,  and  eight  o^do 

in  the  evening. 


Cloudy,fn>»t  Jon. 
Ditto,  fre«li.| 

Snow,  fnxt. 

Siviw,  »!(«. 
rain.  fro«t' 
Iriivi  mom. 
frwii  :iflcrn. 
Kfiwt  mor. 
mild  f-ite. 
showery. 
hii,'h  wind. 
FriMt  fore, 
fresh  aftern. 
Frost  riMirii. 
fresh  thr.day 
-"hitwcty. 
iighmiiig. 
nunmqm. 
mow  day. 
Mor.  IVoft. 
bail  thj.ilay 
{Wind  high, 
«"ii  min. 
md 


.  I, rain 
i  1  liuii.  li^ht. 
piiow.rttuj. 


,17 

ia{ 


Tber.   Biir«ni.     Tbcr.     Wind.] 


M.3a 
E.  3X 

M.3^ 

e..';o 
M-.r? 

E.3D 
M.IA 
E.ii 
M.4a 
E-iW 
M.it 
E.3S 
M.Tl 
E.S1 
M..« 
E. 
,./  M..11 


3Si 
59 1 
30| 
3l{ 


M.lO 
E.33 
M.3J 
E.JS 
M.Si 
E..V1 

E,3t 
M.3C 

M.34 

E.35 


S.131 
.160 
.S84 
.SU 
.961 
.953 
.G8.> 

.itai 

.141 
.849 


M.35\ 
E.3S/ 
M.34  \ 
E..?,>/ 
M.5S 


M.iai 

E.  Id  J 
M.«l 
••-41, 
M..V1 ' 


N.W. 
W. 


sw. 


S.W. 


.'joa  M..».i\  «„. 

,U5SE.34/r*- 
.9.VJM.35\  L„ 

..iisLM,si  iL. 

J07E.42>|"- 


.Xl4 
.191 

.ii.'>4 
18.7H.T 

.'Jif7 

.Hb3 
.99» 
•  H9M 
.71'-» 
-719 
.hi  I 
.761* 


M,3A1L 
E.3tif  >• 

M.5fi\Lv 

my 


w 


.Stiimiy. 
Snowfrod»1 

Fair,  ftwL  j 
Frcih. 

Showers. 

High  wind,"" 
»liowcr». 
iitariuy,  and 
rain  aner. 
i>nnw,  driR 
wind  Mgh, 
Freali  lore, 
froit  Hficr. 
Fniitmon 
fmh  nfler.^ 
High  wiiu 
yraia 
Ditto,  very  J 

ic.l.l. 

1. 

fribt  after.. 

1Showet7. 
VrtMU 


£06 


RtgUter^^BiriJu  and  Marriagtt. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES.  AND  DEATHS. 


^r        Jutff.  At  Madras^  the  Isdj  of  Cftptain 
B        George  Cadell,   adjutant-gen?ral'8  depart, 
ment,  a  son. 

Dec.  19.  At  Gkukindy,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Alexander  Leith,  a  son  and  heir — and  soon 
after,  a  second  son,  who  di«d  ioimedUtely 

after  birth 23.  At  Dunmow.  in  Essex,  the 

lady  of  George  Wade,  Bo).  her  tLiiaeHth 
child,  of  whom  flflcm  nre  liWng — 29.  At 

I  Caen,  in  Norrnanay,  tlic  lady  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  AJejcander  Hay,  a  son.— 30.  At 
Banff,  tlie  lady  of  Patrick  Koee,  Esq.  a  son. 
Jan.  2,  At  Preston,  the  lady  ot  Major 
Hartwell,  Gch  dra|^on.guards,  a  daughter. 
_4.  Mrs  Dr  Gordon,  Castle  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter.— 5.  At  Portobello,  the 
I  lady  of  Archibald  Napier,  Esq.  a  daughter. 
a— At  Ehinbor,  Mrs  Captain  Hunter,  a  still- 
born daughter — At  Lcith,  Mrs  O.  Biu-nctt, 
a  daughter. — The  lady  of  Major-general  Sir 
William  Anson,  R.C.B.  Devonshire  Place, 
London,  a  daughter — The  lady  of  James 
Colquhoun,  Esq.  of  St  James's  Place,  Lon- 
don, 8  daughter. — 6.  At  HuchiU,  tlic  lady  of 
Duncan  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Balcardine,  a 
daughter. — 7.  Mia  Col.  Rose,  of  Kilravock, 
a  son,  still-bom — The  lady  of  Captain 
Roiiier,  royal  Artillery,  a  daughter. — B.  At 
St  Andrew's  Square,  Edinbiu"gh,  Mrs  Geo. 
Robertson,  a  son. — 10.  The  lady  of  John 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Grenada,  a  son. — 12.  Mrs 
Hogarth,  Hart  Street,  Edinburgh,  a  daugh- 
ter.— 13.  Mrs  Alexander  Smith,  West  Ni- 
oolson  Street,  Edbburgh,  a  son— 12.  At 
bis  seat,  Liasion-housc,  Suflblk,  the  lady  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Huntingijeld,  a 
son — At  Valenciennes,  the  lady  of  Robert 

John  Saunders,   Esq.   R.A.  a  daugliter 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mis  Codiran  of  Ash- 
kirk,  a  daughter. — 14.  At  Newton,  Aird, 
the  lady  of  Major  L.  Stewart,  g4ith  regi. 
ment,  n  son, — 16.  The  lady  of  Lieutenant- 
general  M.  Hunter,  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh,  a  diiugliter. — 17.  At  Glasgow,  the 
lady  of  Lieut-CoL  Hnstincs,  a  daughter. 
—At  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Major  Ernest 
Leslie,  younger  of  Balquhain,  a  daughter. 
—18.   At   Battle   Abbey,   the  Indy  of  Sir 

Godfrey   WebsUr,  Bart,  a  son At  York 

Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Foulis  of  Woodhnll, 
a  son. — 19.  At  Catharine  Bank,  Mrs  Ire- 
land, a  daughter — The  Honourable  Mrs 
Dundos  of  OuniUs,  a  daughter. — 20.  At 
Norfulk.housc,  St  James's  Square,  Lon- 
don, the  Countess  of  Surrey,  a  son. — 22.  At 

£skhank,  Mrs  Wood,  «  daughter. 23;  Mrs 

Morchead,  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Morelicad, 
a  son. — At  Lambton  Hull,  Lady  Louisa 
Lambton,  lady  of  G.  Lambton,  Esq.  M.P. 
a  son  and  heir.  Her  ladyship  is  die  eldest 
daughter  of  Earl  Gicy,>~ls.  Mr6  Campbell 


27,  Castle  Street,  Edinborgh,  a  daughter- 
Mrs  Alexander  Wood,  Charlotte  Square, 
a  son.— 31.  Mrs  D.  Gordon,  6,  George 
Square,  a  son. 

MAHBIAOEa. 

Dec.  6.  At  Fordoun-housCj  Mr  Barclay, 
farmer  in  Killhill  of  Halkerton,  to  Catharine, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Christie,  Esq. 
formerly  in  Balmanno. — 22.  At  St  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  London,  W.  A,  Venour,  Esq,  of 
the  Bengal  military  cstablisiiment,  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  R.  Davidson,  Esq.  Findhom. — 
24  At  her  father's  house  at  Paris,  in  tlie 
presence  of  his  Excellency  the  English  Am- 
bassador, Matilda,  eldest  daugliter  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Robert  Fitz-Gerald, 
to  the  Chevalier  victor  dc  Marion  Gaja, 
cadet  of  that  noble  family  at  Languedoc— • 
31.  William  L.  Pox,  Esq.  second  sod  of 
James  L.  Fox,  Esq.  of  Bronham  Park, 
Yorkshire,  to  Caroliiie,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Honourable  John  Doviglas,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Jaii.  1.  Mr  John  Mason,  deputy-dcrk  of 
Canongate,  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes,  ddest 
daughter  of  tlic  Rev.  George  Wharton  of 
Norham,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham.— 6.  In 
Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  Edward 
Poore,  Esq,  nephew  of  Sir  John  Mcthoen 
Poore,  Bart-  to  Agnes,  third  duughter  of 
Sir  John  Marjoribanks,  Bart.— .7.  At  Dun- 
dee, Mr  William  BeU,  merchant,  Edin- 
buigh,  to  Miss  Jean  Thomson,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Thomson,  baker,  Dun- 
dee— At  Acliadasheniiig,  in  the  island  of 
MuU,  Robert  Maxwell,  Esq.  chamberlain 
of  Tyree,  to  Cathenne,  eldest  daughter  of 

the  late  Robert  Stewart  of  Som 8.  At 

Bishop's  Waltham,  Charles  C  Johnson, 
Esq.  captain  in  the  85th  regiment  of  light 
infantry,  third  mn  of  Sir  John  Johnson, 
Bart,  of  Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  to  Susan, 
eldest  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Griffith,  of 
Nortli  Btookhousc,  Hants. — 12.  At  Linton, 
John  Bruce,  Esq.  of  St  Elizabeth's,  Ja> 
malca,  to  Janet,  duughter  of  the  late  Mc 
John  Cunningham,  Dirleton— .At  Cupar- 
Fife,  Mr  Thomas  Drybtirgh,  writer,  to 
.  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  George  Ait- 
ken,  Esq.  of  Todhall 13.  At  Edinburgh, 

Mr  Alexander  Russell,  writer,  to  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  Robert  Johnston,  Esq..^^ 
Jewish  Nuptial* — Mr  Jacob  Valentine,  ju- 
nior, son  of  the  famous  Hebrew  Bard,  to  Misa 
Levy,  of  Rathbone  Place,  London,  Thecere- 
mony  took  place  in  Moor's  great  rooms,  in 
Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square.  Amongst 
tlie  company  were.  Sit  George  Cockbum 
and  bis  nephew,  Lady  G.  Gordon,  and 
Lady  FrankUn.  When  ilie  bridegroom  had 
signed  oo  obligation,  whieii  compels  him  to 
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niotect  the  bride  during  his  life,  and  her 
Uther  and  brother  had  iMund  themsidves  to 
fsotect  hei  after  his  death,  the  happy  couple 
rep^ml  to  the  middle  of  tlie  looni,  under 
B  rich  canopy,  borne  by  four  ne»r  relations, 
whete,  aimast  the  chaurting  of  the  prayers, 
fiw  bride  and  bridegroom  were  each  pre- 
•mted  with  a  glass  of  wine.    The  bride  then 
brake  her  glass  under  her  feet  in  remexn- 
biance  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.   An 
•■ceQent  dinner  was  served  up,  and  dancing 
vntiQUcd  tiU  one  o'clock. — 16.  At  George's 
Bquxe,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Adam  Black,  Clif' 
tODf  to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Jones   Brtinton,  of  Lugton,  Biidge-end, 
Baq;.— At   Edinburgh,    Mr  James  Yule, 
btlocr,  to  Alison,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Andrew  Thomson,  farmer  in  Nortti  Ber- 
wick Mains.— At  Edinburgh,  Alexander 
St«waxt»  Esq.  Finsburgh  Square,  London. 
to  Aigatu  Marshal,  eldest  daughter  of  VVil- 
Bboi  Logan,  Est].  Queen  Street. — At  Leith, 
Mr     Alexander    Macnaughton,    Kathrine 
Street,  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Catherine  Har- 
per, Ldth. — 17.  Major  Kenne,  7th  hussars, 
aid-de-camp  to  Major-general  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  K.  C.  B-  and  tliird  son  of  Sir  John 
Kevne,  Bart,  to  Anne,  third  daughter,  and 
also  John  Grove,  M.  D.  of  Salisbury,  second 
son  of  Thomas  Grove,  Esq.  of  Fern,  in  the 
county    of  Wilts,   to  Jean  Helen,   fourth 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Fraser,  Bart.  Bed- 
fbrd  Square,  Londcin.^19.  At  Kdinburgli, 
Ml  William  Sinclair,  merchant,  Lerwick, 
to  Miss  Jesae  Thomson,  daughter  of  Mr 
Andrew  Thomson,  Bewlie,  Roxburghshire, 
— At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Black,  manutac- 
torer,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
Malcolm  Maclean,  calenderer. — At  Middk- 
fidd,  Mr  Tliomas  Kincaid,  Carrontlatj,  to 
Isabella,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Wil- 
liam Balloch,    Fuildrk.' — At  Stonehaven, 
John  Fleming,    Esq.    Merchant  there,   to 
Jane  Fordyce,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr  Wil- 
liam Nicol  of  Findon,   Kincardinesiiire — 
At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Malladi,  writer, 
Dunblane,  Perthshire,  to  Margaret,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  deceased  Mr  George  Fer- 
ri«r,  writer  in  Edinburgli 20-  At  Edin- 
burgh,   Alexander   Heaslie,  Esq.  surgeon, 
B.  N.  to  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Richanl  Baxter,   Esq.  of  Demerara,  and 
paad-daughter  of  Andrew  Macfarlane,  Esq. 
lale  of  Jamaica — 23.  At  Ramsay  Lodge, 
Laurinton,  Mr  James  Sanson,  merchant  in 
Edinburgh,   to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Laing,  Esq — 23.  At  Edinburgh, 
Mr  John  Drysdale,  shipmaster,  Kincardine, 
to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Andrew 
Andenon,  mcrdiant,  there. — 20.  Mr  John 
Laing,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Jean,  only 
daughter  of  Andrew  Monach,  Esq.  Mount 
Hekn. — At   Gretna  Green,    Lieut.    Jolm 
George  Greeii,  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  to  Char- 
lotte   Elizabeth,  eldest   daughter  of  John 
William  A Ibuxt,  Esq.of  London,  niece  to  Sir 
M.  Lopez,  Bart.  M.  P.— At  Bath,  Rear- 
Admiral   Macoamara,  to  Mis  Charleton, 
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widow  of  tile  Hon.  Licutcnont-ColoncI 
Charleton — The  Baron  Etiennc  de  Ful- 
ly, to  Miss  Elizabetli  Martin  of  Sloane 
Street,  London. — At  Paris,  Major  F.  Ful> 
ler,  of  the  odth  regiment,  to  Emilia,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Lieut.-GeneTnl  F.  Fiiller, 
— 28.  Mr  .losejih  Wilkinson  of  Newcastle, 
to  Miss  Vernon  Seougall,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  James  Scuugidl,  designer,  Arthur 
Place,  Edinburgh. — 29.  At  Barnton-huuse, 
James  Cimningham,  Esq.  of  Balgownie,  to 
Agnes,  third  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Ramsay  of  fiamton,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

June  27.  Near  Ghazypoor,  in  Bengal,  of 
a  fever,  Lieutenant  Grcenhill,  17th  Foot,  in 
the  27ih  year  of  his  age,  second  ton  of 
Charles  Greenhill,  Esq.  of  Feam. 

Aug.  13.  At  Madras,  Ijeutenant  James 
G.  Brunton,  of  the  32th  light  dragoons. 

Lost,  in  tlie  ship  Anne,  on  entering  the 
river  Plate,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, Mr  Francis  Sommers,  of  the  hotise 
of  ikimmers  and  Ewing,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
when  all  on  board  (consisting  of  five  pas- 
sengers, the  captain,  and  crew)  perished, 
except  tlie  chief  mate,  who,  being  dashed 
on  shore  by  the  violence  of  tlie  gale,  was 
not  discovered  till  the  third  day  after  tlie 
shipwreck,  when  he  was  found  by  the  na- 
tives in  a  very  forlorn  condition,  with  a 
broken  leg,  and  otlicrwise  much  injured. 

Oct.  25.  At  Savannah,  Georgia,  Mr  James 
Smith,  second  son  of  Mr  John  Smith,  Lar- 
go, Fife. 

JtHu  1.  Miss  Isabella  Blake,  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Blake,  Bart,  of  Tinsel  Castle, 
Durlum. — At  Doonside,  Captain  James 
Robertson  Crawford  of  Doonside,  of  hia 

Majesty's  21st  dragoons At  his  hotise,  in 

Duke  Street,  St  James's,  I'uiut  Zenobio, 
in  his  5€th  year.  The  count  was  descend- 
ed irom  the  first  family  in  Eturope  among 
tlie  noblesse,  being  not  only  a  prince  in  the 
Venetian  republic,  but  also  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  Count  Zenobia  was  al- 
so the  nephew  of  Emo,  the  late  admiral  of 
Venice ;  he  was  the  owner  of  two  of  the 
finest  palaces  in  the  world,  Emo  and  Zeno- 
bio. -At  his  father's  house.  Rose  bank, 
Bonnington,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
John  Pitcairu  Thomson,  siugcon  ; — and  at 
the  same  place,  on  the  26th,  in  the  25tli 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  Alexander  Thomson, 
lieutenant  in  the  Durliara  militia,  sons  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson,  St  James's 
Place  chapel,  Edinburgh. — Suddenly,  aged 
65,  at  the  Friend's  Meeting-house,  Edin- 
burgh, Joseph  Atkinson  oi  Manchester,  a 

member  of  the  Society  of  Frientls. 2.  At 

Aberdeen,  Captain  John  Coutts,  in  the  7Hd 
year  of  his  age— At  Bath.  William  Bal- 
derston,  Esq.  W.  8.-3.  At  Edinburgh. 
Mr  Andrew  Marr,  late  piano-forte-maker. 
— At  Southampton,  Sir  Richard  Onslow, 
Bart.  K.  G.  C.  B.  admiral  of  the  red,  and 
lieutenant-general  of  itie  royal  mtuines.   He 
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»as  tlic  next  fiithct  of  the  fleet  to  Earl  St 

rinccnt 4.  At  his  houiic  in  South  Casdc 

■trcct,  Aniltew  Liddell,  Esq.  in  the  T+th 
CAT  of  his  age. — At  Cowes,  the  lady  of 
^ameii  Macdonald,  Esq.  M.  P.— At  Wood- 
bead,  Dear  Borrowstoitnncss,  Charles  Addi- 
ODi  Esq— At  his  houac  in  the  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,  Jnnicii  liaillie,  Est,],  uf  Cul- 
allers,  aged  M(> — 5.  At  her  bouse  in 
leriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Hope,  relict 
Sir  Archibald  Hope  of  Cnvighall,  Bart. 
-Mr  Michael  Morrison,  modeller,  Kath> 
Street,  Edinburgh, — At  Springfield, 
Irs  Isobcl  Ritchie,  relict  of  Jaint'S  Andcr- 
Bn,  cooper  in  Leith — At  Perth,  after  a 
art  Qlness,  Mr  John  Scott,  one  of  the 
gH«h  tcacliers  of  tliat  city.— 6.  At  Pk»- 
onpans,  Mrs  Fergusson,  wife  of  Mr  Jamps 
Ifergusson,  examiner  of  excise. — Mr  John 
Grieve,  Simon's  Square,  Edinburgh. — At 
DrochUl  Castle,  Mrs  Marion  iVecdie, 
spouse  of  James  Murray,  Eeq.  of  Craigend. 
>— At  his  seat,  Fitzwalters,  Cfsex,  Thomas 
Wright,  Ewj.  of  Henrietta  Street,  Covent- 
Garocn,  London,  banker,  aged  (j5.-~At 
Greenock,  Mrs  Campbell,  jun.  of  Strachurr, 

Argyllshire. At   Glasgow,    Mr    llichurd 

Thomson,  preacher  of  the  gospcL  lie  had 
tlic  misforninc  in  infancy  to  lose  his  sight 
by  the  small-pox.  Haring  shewn  an  early 
and  very  strong  desire  ol  knowledge,  bis 
parents  were  induced,  notwithstanding  the 
unhappy  deprivation  lie  had  sustained,  to 
place  him  in  tlie  school  of  the  late  Mr  John 
Hall,  und,  owing  to  the  progress  he  made 
under  tlie  tuition  of  that  excellent  teariier, 
to  gratify  him  still  farther  by  sending  him 
to  the  high  sdiool,  and,  on  the  completion 
of  tlie  four  years'  course  there,  to  the  col- 
lege. Hi.<i  brotlier  and  other  friends  who 
associated  with  him,  employed  much  of 
thdr  time  in  reading  to  bim ;  and  through 
thdr  means,  and  bv  the  exertion  of  his 
wonderful  memory,  lie  was  able  not  only 
to  perform  the  luual  tasks  prescribed  in 
the  course  of  a  classical  and  philosophi- 
cal education,  but  to  make  such  profi- 
ciency in  learniDg,  as  excited  the  as- 
tonishment of  every  one,  and  gained  for 
him  several  premiums  expressive  of  the 
lii^h  opinion  entertained  of  his  extraordi- 
nary  talents.  Having  at  length  completed 
bis  theological  studies,  he  applied  to  the 
presbytery  of  Glasgow  for  licence  to  preach. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  diurch,  ]iaiised  at  the  time 
of  Dr  Blacklock,  whose  caae  was  similar  to 
Mr  Thomson's,  tljat  presbyteries  shall  ob- 
tain tlie  permission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly before  receiving  u  blind  person  upon 
trials  fur  the  ministr}'.  Considering  the 
niatier  apart  from  any  particular  instance, 
it  Was  impossible  not  to  hesitate  upon  the 
pround  of  general  expediency  about  acced- 
ing to  the  application  made  to  them.  But 
there  wat  oivly  one  sentiment  among  the 
members  of  the  Gl.-isgow  presbytery  as  to 
the  abilities  and  merits  of  the  present  ap- 
plicant ;  all  being  agreed,  that  if  ever  tlic 
church  were  to  grant  the  license  requested, 


Mr  Thomson 'ii  was  the  rase  worthy  of  pri« 
vilegs.      The  presbytery  received  liis  appli- 
cation ;  and  having  transmitted  a  petitioa 
on  his  behalf  to  the  assembly,  and  being  al- 
lowed  to  proceed,   they   proposed   to    Me 
Thomson    the    usnal    preliminary    trials, 
through  the  whole  of  which  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of 
his  exanoinators.     He  was  licensed  to  preocli 
accordingly,  and  was  heard,  by  tlie  crowded 
audiences  whom  the  peculL-krity  of  bis  situa- 
tion attracted,  with  great  interest  and  de- 
light.     IJe  was  spared  by  Providence,  liow- 
e\'er,  only  for  a  short  lime,  to  dibdiorgc  die 
duty  on  whidi  he  liud  bo  curly  set  Ills  neart, 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  which  be  bad  pa- 
tiently overcame  so  many  diiSculties.  A  cold, 
caught  by  him  in  the  rourse  uf  his  piofei- 
sionul  c-xerduns,  sctdcd  itself  down  upon  hit 
lungs.     He  fell  into  a  consumption,  ud, 
after  having  lingered  for  some  moutlis,  the 
breaking  ot  a  blood-vessel  at  length  liasten- 
e<l  liis  (Usfolutiun.      The  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions of  ihi.<i  uncommon  young  man  were 
worthy  of  high   admiration    and    esteem. 
Notwithstanding  dte  ubstades  that  oppoecd 
his    ucquibition    of    knowledge,    ob6tacle» 
which,  to  others  who  are  more  happily  situ- 
atcd,  appear  almost    insuperable,  his  pro- 
grcHt  in  \\\i  studies  was  rapid,  and  liis  ac- 
quirements were  great.     Uis  acquaintance 
with  the  prindplcs  of  his  own  language,  and 
of  die  learned  tungues,  was  accurate.     His 
knowledge  of  philosophy  was  intimate.    His 
information  in  history,  theology,  and  general 
literature,  was  eKtensive,  varied,  and  well 
arranged.       His  memory,  as  will  be  sup- 
posed,  in  making  such  acquisitions,  was 
quick  and  retentive,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  at  die  same  time,  equal  to 
the  excellence  of  his  memory.     His  powers 
of  conversation  rendered  liinj  an  instructive, 
and  his  amiable  and  cheerful  ilisposltion  a 
pleasing,  companion.    Above  all,  there  was 
added  to  his  other  endowments,  a  pure  and 
humble  piety,  a.  love  of  religion  liiat  wm, 
at  once,  ardent  and  rational.     He  uniform- 
ly lived  under  the  influence  of  tkat  gospel 
wiiidi  it  had  been  his  early  ambition  to 
preach,  and  he  died  peaceful  in  the  faith  tii 
Its  bleissed  and  glonous  prospects.— .7.  At 
tlie  very  advanced  age  of  100  years,  Mr 
Jildred,  page  to  the  king.     His  lirst  master 
was  George  II.— At  Leith,   Mr  Jonadian 
Donaldson,  of  the  exchange  hotel.— After  a 
short  illness,  at  Dublin,   William  BiU'ton, 
lis<i.  of  Burton   Hall,  coimty  of  Carlo w. 
He  tor  many  yean  represented  diat  comity 

in   parliament. 8.    At   his   house,   Bath 

Street,  Mr  John  Walker,  manufacturer, 
tilasgow. — At  his  house,  9,  James's  Piute, 
Mr  Stewart  Benny,  painter.— —J>.  At 
i>trathaven,  in  the  6S<1  year  of  his  age,  and 
32d  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  John  Kirk- 
wood,  mini»ter  of  die  Relief  Congrcgadon 
there — 1(».  At  his  house,  Royal  Crescent, 
Bath,  John  Robertson,  Esq.  late  of  Chester- 
hull. — .^t  his  house  in  Munsijtld  Street, 
London,   General  Sir   John    Ployd,    Bart. 
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colonel  of  the  8th  liglit  dragoons,  and  go- 
vernor oi  Gravesend  and  'I'ilbiiry  forts. — 
At  Forge  Lodge,  Dunitries-shirc,  WiUiam 
IIenr7.  ihe  infuiu  son  of  Pulteney  Mein, 

J.U4. At  Rdinhurgh,  Tliornaa  Allan,  Esq. 

of  i.UikfieId,  Westharns,  in  his  45th  year. 
— .11.  At  London,  after  a  few  hours'  ill- 
iiess,  Harriet  Jane  Leslie  Melville,  eldest 
child  of  the  Hon.  J.  T-  Leslie  iMelviUe — 
At  Edinburgh,  in  his  88th  year,  Mr  James 
Miller,  glover  in  Edinburgh.  During  the 
whole  period  of  his  long  and  active  lile, 
having  carried  on  business  for  upwards  of 
60  years,  he  was  eminendy  distinguished 
by  tmicmittiug  industry,  uniform  theerful- 
ness,  benevolence,  and  public  spirit ;  warm, 
tmaiTected,  and  practical  pic^.  Indeed 
there  has  been,  perhaps,  no  citizen  of  Ed- 
inburgh, whose  virtues  and  amiableness  of 
efaaractei  obtained  from  all  who  knew  him 
■man  heartfelt  affection  and  esteem.  Mr 
r  had  fifteen  sons,  four  by  a  first  mar- 
now  dead,  and  eleven  by  a  sewnd,  of 
I  BIX  survive  him.  By  the  blessing  of 
God  uiHjn  his  unwearied  exertions,  in  a 
buBuess  of  very  moderate  extent,  he  had 
the  eatisfaction  of  rearing  and  edu«ting  his 
Cnnily  in  a  creditable  and  liberal  man- 
ner. He  was  the  second  time  a  widower, 
about  13  years  before  his  death,  and  was 
able  to  attend  to  business  for  some  time 
after  he  had  reached  liis  80di  year — 12. 
At  Yia  son's  house  in  St  Jolm's  Street,  Ed- 
inburgh,  Mrs  Ballantyne,  senior,  relict  of 
Mr  John  BaUantyne,  inercJiant  in  Kdso — 
At  Castlecraig,  Miss  Janet  IMaitland  Car- 
michael,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gibson  Cannichacl,  Bart—^At  the  Royal 
College,  Greenwich,  Capt.  William  Gordon 
Rutherford,  R.  N.— 13.  At  his  lodgings  in 
Park's  land,  north  end  of  the  Old  Bridge, 
GIaw>w,  in  the  53d  year  of  hb  age,  Ed- 
WMO  Hazelrig.  E.*].  audior  of  those  popu- 
lar papers,  entitled  '*  The  Atdc  Stories." 
—At  Banff,  Mr  William  Wilson,  merchant. 

At  Dimjop,  in  Galloway,  Walter  I'ater- 

soDt  Esq.  of  Dunjop. — At  an  advanced 
^e,  the  Bight  Hon.  George  Rose,  so  long 
known  to  the  political  world,  breathed  his 
last  at  his  scat  at  CufTnel.  He  had  for 
some  months  been  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
heftlth,  from  which  his  advanced  age  aflbrd- 
cd  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  unwearied  application 
to  business,  and  for  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  detail,  in  which  he  was  equjUlcd  by  few ; 
and  by  these  qualities  he  rendered  himself 
so  useful,  that  he  rose  to  some  of  the  roost 
locsalive  and  important  ofRces  in  the  state. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  navy,  president  of 
ll»e  board  of  trade,  clerk  of  parliament, 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  receipts  side  of 
the  exchequer,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  .ind  elder  brother  of 
the  Trinity  House,  verderer  of  the  New 
Forest.  Hants,  and  member  of  parliament 
for  tlie  town  of  Christ  Churdi.  At  an  ear- 
ly period  of  his  life,  his  ariihinctit-al  tilents 
and  extensive  financial  knowletlge  recom- 


mended him  to  the  particular  attention  at 
the  Earl  of  Slielburne,  (afterwards  Marquia 
of  L!tndt>downe)  who  was  then  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  he  was  soon  at^  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  trea- 
sury,  but  resigned  on  the  formation  of  tha. 
coahtion  administration  of  Lord  North  anal 
Mr  Fox.  On  the  subsequent  elevation  to 
the  premier-ship  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
Mr  Pitt,  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  treasiuy,  and  continued 
as  senior  in  that  situation  for  many  yearf. 
On  the  retirement  frojn  office  of  Mr  Pitt 
and  his  inmicdiatc  )>olitical  adherents,  Mr 
Rose  resigned  his  situation,  and  was  shortlj 
after  sworn  of  his  Majesty's  privy  council 
He  was  subsequently,  on  the  return  of  Ml 
I'itt  to  office,  one  of  tlie  paymasters-general 
of  the  forces;  and  on  the  retiring  of  S\e  For 
administration  from  power,  Mr  Rose  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  tlie  navy,  which  im- 
portant office  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr  Rose  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
David  Rose  of  Letlmet,  in  Scotland,  by 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Donald  Rose  of 
Westercltme,  and  descended  by  his  father 
from  tlie  ancient  family  of  Rose  of  Kirla- 
voc,  in  the  county  of  >faim.  He  was  born 
June  11,  1714,  in  the  coimty  of  Brechin, 
but  was  educated  in  England  from  the  ear- 
ly age  of  four  years.  He  was  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  his  deatli,  73  years  and  a  half 
old 14.  At  Keith,  Mr  Alexander  For- 
syth, son  of  Mr  John  Forsyth,  manufac- 
turer there. — At  Queeniferry,  Robt  Came- 
ron Henderson,  aged  17  years,  son  of  tlie 
Rev.  John  Henderson,  minister  of  that  pa- 
rish.—At  Carron-house,  .John  Ogilvie  of 
Gairdoch,  Es(|. — 15.  At  Greenock,  aged 
fii,  Mrs  ChristL<ra  Alexander,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  John  M'Queen,  late  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  She  has  bequeatlieid  £10  to  the 
Greenock  Infirmary,  £lO  to  the  Female 
Benevolent  Society,  £5  to  the  kirk  session 
of  the  new  parish,  and  £l5  to  three  indi- 
gent persons. — .\t  London,  Mr  Thosnaj; 
iSfillar,  late  ensign  37th  regiment — At 
Edinburgh,  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  of  Boisduie,  Esq. — At 
Pertli,  the  infant  daughter  <if  Capt.  James 
Ross,  of  the   honourable  Company's  ship 

Carmarthen At  his  house  in  South  Aud- 

ley  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London, 
Alexander  Brodic,  Esq.  father  to  tlie  Mar- 
chionesi  of  Huntly. — \Q.  At  Retlgatehcad, 
near  Annan,  Mr  John  Graham,  late  of 
Howes,  land-surveyor,  aged  88. — At  his 
house  at  Hammersmith,  A.  B.  Tumbull, 
Esq.  For  about  eight  months  previoa-!  to 
bis  illness,  he  edited  Tlte  Public  Ij-dger. 
He  was  conversant  with  most  of  tlie  ancient 
and  modem  languages.— At  Steuart  Lo<lgc, 
Fife,  Miss  Lindsay  Steuart,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Wilhara  Steimrt  Barclays, 

Esq.  of  Culltimie At  ^faxwcllto»•n.  Mrs 

Eupheniia  Stewart,  wife  of  Mr  Znchariah 
Cowan,  and  daughter  of  William  Stewart, 
Esq.  of  ShumbcUy.  17.  Al  Old  Windsor, 
Uic  Right   Hon.    Lord  Walsingharo— At 
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Rosebank,  near  Falkirk,  James  Henderson, 
If^-^At  Kdinburglt,  DDnald  Cameron, 
Kaq. — At  No  13,  ChwJoiie  Street,  Dunbar " 
Dandaoo,  only  child  of  the  late  Mujor 
G«oq^  Davidson,  of  the  18d  regiuient, 
aged  14  ycar&— 1&  At  Bloomsbuiy  Square, 
London,  LieuL-Colonel  Baynes,  svanatont- 
deputy -adjutant-gcnend,  royul -artillery.—. 
M«  I'ollock,  South  Bridge,   reJict  of  Mr 

James  Pollock,   Kdinburgh At  London, 

Mis  Lilly  Liddell,  spouse  to  Mr  A.  Hall 
of  London. — 19.  At  her  son's  bouse.  Park 
Street,  aged  nearly  80,  Mrs  Mackay,  relict 
of  Mr  John  Mackay,  iu  Clyth,  Caithnem. 
— At  Annan,  Mis  Agnes  Irving,  relict  of 
Mr  John  Irving,  farmer,  aged  81. — At 
Dumtiiea,  Miss  Martha  Hannah,  daugiiter 
of  Mr  John  Hannah,  cabinet'maker  tliere. 

At  Wigton.  Dr  Itobt  Coupcr. — 20.  At  Bd- 

inburgh,  Hugh  II068,  Esq.  of  Ketse. — At 
Musselburgh,  in  the  26th  year  of  hi*  age. 
Captain  Jaaies  Sdrling,  late  of  the  42d 
regiment,  son  of  Major-Gencial  Stirling.— ^ 
21.  At  Leifh,  Mrs  Magdalene  Ferguson, 
relict  of  I'rancis  Sliarp,  late  comptroller  of 
du  customs  there.'— At  Dumfries,  Miss 
Henrietta  Hop& — 28-  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs 
Ann  Brown,  tpouse  of  Dr  James  Brown, 
physician  there,  and  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Joseph  Cumine  of  Auchry,  Esq. 

At  Glasgow,   T>fis  Christian  Cameron, 

wife  of  Henry  Monteith,  Esq — .At  Kinloss, 
the  Rev.  John  Hoyes,  minister  of  that 
parish,  in  the  71th  year  of  his  age,  and 
40th  al  his  ministry.  A  widow  and  iamily 
of  nine  eliildren  honent  his  d»th. — At  the 
Water  of  Leilh,  Mr  .Alexander  Sdven,  aged 
74,  &'i  of  which  he  was  brewer  tliere.— At 
hci  house,  Greenhead,  Glasgow,  in  theS8th 
year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Mary  Campbell,  wi- 
dow of  the  Rev-  George  Lawrie,  O.D.  mi- 
nister of  Loudon,  and  daughLcr  of  the 
learned  and  celebrated  Dr  Archibald  Camp- 
Lcll,  late  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews — At  Fern  Tower, 
Miss  Esther  Carolioe  Baird,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Major-general  Joseph 
Baiid,  and  niece  to  General  Sir  David 
Baiid,  Bart.  G.C.B..— 24.  At  bis  mother's 
hovuci  l^Bwn-Qiarket,  James  HendexsoD, 
writer,  late  of  Folldrk. — 8k  At  Edinburgh, 
Bobert  Beatson,  Esq.  L.L.D.  late  barradc- 
master  at  Aberdeen.— At  Edinburgh,  Mias 
EUzabetli  Murray,  aged  72.  eldest  dangh- 
tei  of  tile  deceased  Mr  James  Murray,  wine- 
merchant,  head  of  Todzick  W]md. — At 
Craig,  Hobert  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Craig. — 85. 
At  Dumfries,  Joseph,  youngest  son  of  the 

late    Mr   Joseph    Broom,    merchant At 

Edinbui^h,  Mr  William  Bailie,  account- 
ant to   the    British    Linen   Company At 

House  of  Hill,  Mr»  Isabella  Hill,  spouse  of 
Mr  Arclubttld  Wilson.— At  Edinburgh,  An- 
drew Mucfarlane,  Esq.  late  of  Jamaica, 
uncle  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hobcrt 
Madarlaae  of  Gartartan,  K,C.B — 2§.  At 
Collipnest,  in  Devonshire,  James,  youngest 


child  of  James  I  lay,  Esq.  of  Collipriest.— • 
27.  At  Giflbrd'ii  Park,  kdinbuif;h.  in  tlie 
bloom  of  youth,  Margaret  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Daniel  Macnaughion  of  the  Exdse. 
— At  BenUey  Priory,  Stonmore,  John  James 
Hamilton,  Marquis  of  Abercora,  K.  G.  &c. 
The  filial  complaint  exvited  in  the  stomach , 
said  to  be  attended  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  liver.  The  noble  lord  suifcrcd  much 
previous  to  his  demise.  The  MarchionesB 
and  Lady  Maria  Hamilton,  his  daughter, 
were  present  By  the  death  of  this  noble- 
man the  poor  have  sustained  an  incalcula- 
ble loss.  He  was  in  bis  64tli  year.  Hia 
lordsliip  had  been  thrice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Cop> 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  James,  the  late 
Vucotmt  Hamilton,  who  died  leaving  a  son, 
bom  in  1811,  now  Viscount  Hamilton.  His 
aeoond  wife  was  Lady  Cecil  Hamilton,  his 
murriage  with  whom  was  dissolved  by  act  o£ 
parliament  in  1798  ;  and  his  third  wife  was 
Lady  Anne  Hatton,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Anan,  who  survives  him.^89.  At  Edin- 
burgh, ttitet  a  short  illness,  la  the  iOth 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  George  Adamson, 
printer. 

Lately — At  the  advanced  age  of  99,  John 
Smith,  who  had  been  porter  at  the  King's 
printing-house,  London,  for  more  than  60 
years.  He  wore  a  cocked  hat,  according 
to  the  ancient  costume,  and  enjoyed  unin. 
temipted  Iicalth  almost  to  the  time  of  bis 
decease — At  Coventry,  in  his  87th  year, 
Robert  Sinuon,  Esq.  M.  D.  for  more  &aa 
half  a  century  an  eminent  and  highly  res- 
pected physician  in  that  city.  He  was  son 
of  Dr  Thomas  Simson,  late  professor  of 
medicine  and  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews,  and  Nephew  of  the  late  Dr 
Robert  Simson,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
—  At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  Uight 
Hon.  Lady  Caroline  Herbert,  sister  to  the 
lute  Duke  of  Manchester— At  Cheltenham, 
Alexander  Peterkin,  Eeq.  of  Chatham,  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  of  Greshope,  in 
the  county  of  Moray — At  London.  Lieut, 
general  William  Soutcr  Johnston.  This 
officer  was  at  the  si<^  of  Quebec  in  1759, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Bunker's-hdl,  where  he  wm 
severely  wounded.— At  Onnly,  John  Rose, 

Esq.   shenif-substitutc  of  Caithness At 

Hastin^^,  Sussex,  H.  MartelU,  Esq.  of 
Norfolk  Street,  London,  whose  eldest  Mn, 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  was  a  short  time 
since,  lell  by  his  grandfather  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  placed  to  the  best 
advantage  until  he  attains  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one.—Sir  Claude  Champion  de  Crespigny, 
Bart.  D.  C.  L.  for  near  half  a  century  re- 
ceiver-general of  droits  of  Admiralty.— At 
Keil,  Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  lute  tacksman 
of  Insliaig,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. — At 
her  house.  No.  43,  North  Frederick  Street, 
Mn  Jane  Walker. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I 


Thk  Review  of  Captain  Tuckcy's  interesting  Narrative  shall  appear  in  our 
next  Number. 

The  Letter  from  Berkshire  has  been  received  by  its  as  a  very  particular  &- 
vour.  The  practice  of  which  our  friend  (hsapproves,  has  not,  we  assure  him, 
been  adopted  without  considerable  reflection,  and  now  that  it  is  fairly  establish- 
ed, we  feel  unwilling  to  depart  from  it. — The  Essays  on  ItaUan  Literature,  and 
particularly  on  the  Modern  Italian  Drama,  which  he  expresses  so  much  anxiety 
to  see,  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  and  shall  make  their  appearance 
in  the  course  of  our  next  Volume.  Any  communications  from  our  respected 
correspondent  will  be  most  acceptable. 

"  Cambria"  is  unavoidably  deferred  till  next  Number.  We  hope  the  pro- 
mised communications  from  the  same  quarter  may  arrive  in  time  to  bear  it 
company  in  our  next. 

The  "  Critique  on  Mr  Yates"  (the  new  actor),  and  the  "  Remarks  suggest- 
ed by  the  Dinner  given  in  this  City  to  ilr  Kemble,"  have  come  too  late  for 
this  Number. — Nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  insert  a  regular 
account  of  the  "  Acted  Drama  in  Edinburgh,"  nor  do  we  know  any  person  to 
whom  we  could  more  wiUingly  intrust  it  tnan  our  correspondent.  We  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  present  condition  of  our  Scottish  Thc^itricals  re- 
flects great  <liscredit,  not  on  our  actors  (for  these  ore  good,  and  would  become 
much  better  were  their  exertions  properly  stimulated  or  rewarded),  but  upon 
the  corrupt  and  eflfeminate  taste  of  the  public,  who  seem  to  have  pretty  nearly 
lost  all  relish  for  the  rational  amusements  of  the  preceding  generation. 

The  "  Essay  on  Party  Spirit"  soon.    Also  the  "  Testimonia." 

The  Remarks  on  the  Lyrical  Poets  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  possible,  in 
No  XIV. 

We  hope  the  Author  of  the  Account  of  the  Eraken  will  pursue  his  interest- 
ing speculation?. 

We  shall  at  all  times  be  most  happy  to  insert  the  coramanications  of  Y. 
whose  abilities  wc  highly  respect,  when  they  do  not  accidenlly  interfere  (as  in 
thefcaae  of  his  criticism  on  Dryden'a  Dramatic  genius),  with  arrangements  pre- 
viously made  with  other  corrcspundeiits. 

"  Answers  to  Queries  on  the  Poor  Laws,  &c."  in  our  next.  This  corres- 
pondent's communications  shall  always  meet  with  attention. 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  noticing,  at  prcscntj,  the  communications  of 
a  vast  number  of  other  correspondents. 

A  friend  whom  we  permitted,  for  a  different  purpose,  to  have  access  to  our 
Cabinet  of  Communications,  has  amused  himself  by  drawing  up  the  humorous 
**  Notices"  on  the  opposite  page.  We  do  not  insert  them,  as  he  wished  us  to 
do,  by  way  of  serious  answers  to  our  corresfKin dents  ;  but  merely  because  we 
wished  our  readers  to  partake  in  a  jeu  d'es/trif,  which  aftbrded  so  much  plea- 
sure to  ourselves.  Subscribers  can  either  drop  or  retain  the  pages  as  they 
please,  when  they  send  their  sets  to  the  binder, 
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NOTICES. 


tUBOTOis  to  Blackwood't  iMngazine, 
(nouTcd  CoRttpondents  one  and  all, 
p  in  Blackwood's  shop  are  never  «een, 
t  who  once  per  diem  use  to  calL 

|hro'  the  following  pages  ye  kholl  bok, 
Irill  seem  gtim  among  joo,  and  some  gay ; 
I  the  scribblers  who  have  found  a  nook, 
voce  deferred  till  April  or  till  May. 

in,  ^uoth  Horace,  hath  no  legs  ! 
u^ruui  Ebony  to  print  the  whole ; 
Ued  Conductor  your  forbearance  begs  ; 
rt  afford  twelve  sheets,  upon  our  soul ! 

^  T.  JL,  A.  P.,  L.,  P.,  and  H., 

E'eral  man,  we  much  approve  thy  article  ; 
h*d  at  thine,  friend  S.  (you  wicked  wretch!) 
|r  we  dare  not  print  a  single  particle. 

Dnth  we  Tentured  on  some  savoury  bits, 
hood  things,  exactly  to  your  gout, 
|rew  the  prudish  back-shop  into  fiu, 
Me  CTcn  Cognotcettti  to  look  blue. 

yr  swears  she  will  no  naore  take  in 
fl  which  such  tinker-stories  tells ; 
iir  the  winter's  o'er,  the  iMagazine 
^tik  perdue  in  muif  of  modest  belles. 

ye  we  henceforth  purpose  ne'er  to  swerve 
ke  exactest  and  must  nice  morale  ; 
liOstable's  wise  herd  shall  not  preserve 
Idour- window  ethics  as  wc  shalL 

t  that  journal,  most  unlaughable 
V,  isntLng  from  that  lordly  shop  ; 
^ntle  Bob,  in  vain  attempts  to  sell, 
i  his  triui  boudoir  blue  stockings  icop. 

Ixindoir,  and  kind  obliging  Bobby  ! 
inent  on  your  charms  we  pause  with  joy  j 
ek-«hop  is  the  Muse's  airy  lobby, 
I  most  gracefiil  usher,  tliou,  niy  boy  ! 

|ty  Lain^  a  pedant  crowd  convoke, 
i  tall  folios  of  his  dungeon  drear ; 
|ikss  atudenu  tolerate  the  smoke 
iCarfrae's  putrescent  atmosphere ; 
fng  Gazetteer  and  smart  Reviewer, 
lable's  dark  den  their  fingers  cool ; 
fed  Johnny's  sale-room  still  secure 
|iot  buying,  missal-gazing  fool ; 
Itui  Dominies  to  Skelly  run, 
blogians  haunt  the  Bailie's  still ; 
ftiquarians  croak  with  Jamicaon, 
Itttanti  prata  witli  Peter  Hill. 

B  the  young,  tlic  beauteous,  and  the  gay, 
I  ait  where  much-lov'd  Miller  bows  j 
jt  u*  Immge  the  idler  hours  away, 
IN  the  wrinkles  from  our  critic  brows,) 

Rum — next  month  we  mean  lo  handle 
■nnriHetl  treasures,  Pi-u-de-motjr, 
1  we  scruple,  Beppo  (tinf;  tfw  Kandul ) 
JKe  thine  exquisite  mor^eau. 
fc,  Guiseppe,  times  arc  altered  much, 
Irming  Puici  and  thy  Lai'otimine  ; 
oppression  get  thee  in  their  dutdi, 
|Ut  thou  sing  Venetian  Dames  again, 
t  bkxkheads  that  have  sent  us  versei 
I,  Philemon,  art  the  roost  obtuse, 
|i  our  Blackwood  must  be  scarce, 
( VV*  vpoa  such  a  muse. 


Tickler  !  tliy  lettcra,  ftdl  of  point  lUtdlRairie. 
jMay  do  some  go<id  to  boys  with  inky  fingers  ; 
Mysterious  is  the  change  trom  Hogg  to  Gralwme 
Yet  not  behind  our  next  tlie  paper  lingers. 

We're  glad  to  see  that  Hogg  takes  no  offence 
At  Timothy  ^— and  why  indeed  should  he  ? 
Genius  is  coupled  well  with  manly  sense ; 
Kilmeny's  Bard  may  bear  all  jokes  with  glee. 

Well  soon  insert  the  letter,  dated  "  Humber," 
But  thee  "  PJiilander"  we  with  scom  dismiss. 
"  Juridicus"  has  sent  us  perfect  lumber  i 
'*  The  Florist"  does  not  suit  a  work  like  this. 
We  much  suspect,  "  Alpina,"  in  last  Number, 
Was  written  by  a  Master — not  a  Miss. 

Best  thanks  and  compliments  to  Dr  Jurric— 
We've  two  small  questions,  worthy  buck,  toask 
Win  fewer  persoDalides  not  serve  you  ? 
Why  do  you  always  quiz  our  frientls  in  Glasgow' 

Good  "  Civis  Glasguensis,"  we  must  beg  ye 
To  pay  attention  to  our  friendly  hint. 
We  can't  insert  your  Life  of  John  Carnegie, 
Unless  he  autliorises  us  to  print. 

We  much  admire  the  genius  and  acumen, 
Y.,  of  thine  essays  on  the  plays  of  Dryden  ; 
But  H.  M..  aU  our  English  staRc  will  do,  man, 
Thou  surely  giv'st  tlie  Bard  too  sore  a  hiding. 

Of  pinipletl  Ilastlitt's  coxcomb  lectures  writing, 
Our  friend  with  moderate  pleasure  we  peruse. 
A.  Z.,  when  Kcan's  or  Sliakspear's  praise  in 

didng. 
Seems  to  have  caught  the  flame  of  cither's  m 

Thanks  to  thee,  Lauerwinkel,  thanla  Mein-herf, 
And  tlianks  to  thee,  our  young  friend,  who  dost 

render  him  : 
It  seldom  happens,  that,  when  Britons  err. 
Their  German  allies  sapient  counsel  tender  'em. 

Euphrastcs,  we  declare,  is  in  a  phrenzy. 

We  send  him  bade  his  papers  witli  our  thanks, 

"  Sorts  Worthies,  Number  One,  Kincaid  .Mac 

kenzie,*' 
And  Number  Tnv,  Sir  John  .Marjoribanks. 

Dear  Cambrian  (na^d  I 

_         story. 

The  ancient  Editors  have  lodged  th«ir  summons 

'Gainst  Blackwood  (thafdcvouiand  ill-used  Tory) ; 

"Mong  wits  such  measures  certainly  are  nun  ones. 

Tho'  thistles  spring  profuse  on  Scottish  ground, 
And  few,  few  roses  hit  their  lieads  among  'em, 
Yet  whare  llic  lovely  stranger  flowers  are  found, 
V.  P.  behcve  us,  Scottish  eyes  don't  wrong  'em. 


)W?^ 
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you've  heard  a  genuine 


iMtt] 


We  do  request  thee,  Maker,  trom  our  clay, 
To  mould  us  men  :  we  do  solicit  thee, 
From  darkness  to  promote  us  into  day. 
The  prayer  is  bold — Yet  our  Prometheus  be  1 

A  Berkshire  Rector  ha*  been  pleased  to  wonder 
Why  we've  dismissed  the  primitive  arrangement. 
He  lifltes,  he  s^ys.  from  verse  to  prose  to  blimder. 
Our  quick  transitions  seem  to  hun  derangement. 

Begging  our  good  friend's  pardon,  we  prefier 
To  mix  the  d/dlct:  with  the  Htilf, 
And  think  it  has  in  fact  a  charming  air 
Such  difierent  tilings  in  tlie  same  page  ta  stc 
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^A  sounct  tlicrc,  a  good  grave  essay  here, 
Clialmcrs,  Rob  Roy,  Divorcc-law,  Uie  New  Play, 
Next  (our  divui,  amid  thdr  toils  to  dieer) 
BBonic  Kfjuib  upon  our  neighbours  o'er  the  way. 

^p^e  leave  to  Air  Constable''!)  wise  set, 
••  Repository,"  "  Notice  Analytical," 
And  whomsoever  such  omissioui  fret. 
We  must  say  wc  esteem  him  hypcraiticaL 

The  pompous  airs  of  that  exploded  journal. 
We  own  do  most  immensely  tickle  us ; 
We  never  saw,  or  Corporal  or  Colonel, 
Slake  of  such  little  thmgs  so  great  a  Kiss. 

Touches 4>ri^nal  they  say  they  give  one  I 

Some  patch  irom  Hazlitt'i  leoures  (see  our  no- 
tice of  'em, 

Translations  from  French  Journals,  don't  de- 
ceive  one, 

Wc  hope  tlicmselves  arc  aensible,  how  low  'tis 
of  'em. 

Then  comes  some  song  from  Albion's  Anthology, 
Copied  per  favour  of  our  good  friend  Sandy  ; 
Dry  jokes  by  the  great  Author  of  Petralogy, 
Aud  ballads  to  the  tune  of  Juck-a^dandy. 

In  all  the  Magazines  for  twenty  years 
1'hc  Old  Bohetnian  Gypcey  cuts  a  figure. 
And  now  the  hag  in  Constable's  appear?, 
Aud  aits  by  Maga's  side  in  youtlifid  vigour. 

We  mention  tliis,  because  it  was  not  fair, 
In  D.  from  old  wives  talcs  this  one  to  single. 
To  send  it  to  us  fur  insertion  here, 
And  lest  we  smok'd  him,  to  cheat  Mr  Pringle. 

The  old  Scots  Magiizine  was,  in  its  time, 

A  decent  reputable  plundering  book  ; 

Wc  don't  think  Cleghom's  pro&e,  or  Pringle's 

ThjTDC, 

Will  ever  give  tlie  work  a  better  look. 

But  ii'  they  really  with  to  make  a  stir, 
Wliat  hinoers  tliem  from  taking  in  J  anies  Graham  ? 
Malthus,  Clieshbotham,  Bentliam  con  aver 
How   great   Helvidius  heaped    them   all   with 
shame. 

Just  here  and  there,  in  a  few  hundred  years. 
If  with  keen  eye  the  streani  of  time  we  scan, 
A  Bacon,  Newton,  ur  James  Grahame,  appears 
To  renovate  llie  intellect  of  man. 

Illustrious  youth,  though  envious  dulness  sneer 
At  the  bright  radiance  of  thy  rising  day. 
Pursue  thy  heaven-decreed  sublime  career, 
Be  not  discouraged  though  tliy  works  don't  pay. 

The  midnight  oil  that  wastes  thy  feeble  body 
Trains  and  refreshes  the  immortal  soul ; 
Far  wiser  ink  consume  than  whisky-toddy — 
A  proof-sheet's  better  than  a  flowing  bowl. 

Printer,  Compositor,  Pressman,  ore  quaking. 
And  Oliver  and  Boyd  tliemsclves  perplexc<l, 
With  our  learned  paper  on  that  monstrous  Krakcn, 
By  tlie  same  hand  the  "  Sea  Sn.tke"  in  our  next. 

The  *'  Feric"  make  sad  work,  but  Dr  Horn 
Maintains  tlie  thing's  a  sort  of  allegorj'. 
Wc  burn'd  to-day  the  "  Sonnet  to  tlie  Mom," 
And  likewise  made  shortworkof  a  "  Long  Stor}'." 

**  Bess  on  Flirtation"  is  but  sorry  stuff, 
B^hile  Helles  are  beautiful,  Beaux  will  be  civiL 
Hi  Satan  Avaunt"  is  humorous  cnougli ; 

But  we  much  fear,  would  vex  our  priaters'  devil. 
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We  send  our  best  ri^pccts  to  Dr  Chiel, 

And  thank  him  for  his  poem  called  "The  Race." 

The  doctor  uses  nimbly  hand  and  heel. 

The  "  Weel-fiiur'dHLzzic"  shall  not  wont  a  place. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  tlie  purpose — Q, 
Did  you  think  wEshouldnot  detect yourhumming? 
Why  hear  we  not  more  fre<juemly  from  you, 
D.  1.  ?  We  hope  Sir  Thomas  Craig  is  coming. 

The  "  Necronianeer"  is  no  witch,  we  fear. 
And  tlic  "  Young  Lady"  like  nn  old  one  writes. 
This  Number  of  our  Work  completes  the  year, 
P.  win  observe.  Pray  where  have  pdck'd  **  TJ 
Knights 

Errant?   They  should  not  stop  with  Numbtt 

OXE. 

"  T.  C.  on  Sliakspeare"  doth  himself  surpass. 
B's  correspondence  we  woidd  wish  to  ciliiuu 
The  man  who  writes  "  On  Baxter"  is  an  an. 

Few  things  more  sweeny  vary  civil  life  ^M 

Than  a  barbarian  savage  tinkler  tale.  ^1 

Our  friend  who  on  the  Gypsies  writes  in  Fife, 
We  verily  believe,  promotes  our  sale. 

From  varioiu  quarters  we  have  understood, 
A  certain  Baronet  is  waxing  wroth. 
So  wc  incline,  ere  long,  to  cool  his  blood. 
And  give  the  Knight  some  salt  unto  his  broth. 

Fitted  to  give  on  Editor  the  vapours,  H 

Thine  essay,  *'  Crito,"  is,  we  frankly  tell  ye,    | 
Quite  otherwise  with  three  ingenious  papers. 
Named  **  Rembrandt,  Galileo,  MochuivellL** 

The  lost  of  these  our  present  Number  decks  i 
Unto  its  author  we  are  grateful  debtors  ; 
Though  things  anonymous  our  tempers  vwc. 
On  thisoccasion,  drank  ye, "  man  or  letteks." 

'*  flibliopola  Londinensis,"  deem 
Not  fudge  tlie  whole  of  these  appalling  rumours ; 
A  deep  and  bigot  horror,  it  would  seem, 
Somebretlircn  have  conceived  'gninst  Blackwood's 
humours.  _ 

The  most  ore  sadly  under  one  huge  thumb —  fl 
Even  Pat,  we  hear,  upon  hts  last  sale  dinner. 
Tipped  Bill  a  hint  in  private,  not  to  conic. 
The  pious  can't  eat  salt  with  such  a  sinner. 

There  are  somethings  that  do  one  good  in  hearing, 
Some  jokes  that  should  on  no  account  be  lost ; 
What  tliink  ye  of  our  Prince  of  Pisos,  swearing 
That  Blackwood  should  to  Beekebub  be  tost  ? 

And  why  ?  O  portent  rare  of  matchless  brass  I 
For  publishing  "  a  parody  profane."  -— 

How  think  ye  will  his  own  ofiiinces  pass  ?         fl 
Does  the  Review  a  Christian  air  maint&in  ?      ^ 

Among  those  pamphlets  stitched  in  blue  ondyello  w; 
Should  any  searcher  take  the  pains  to  peer. 
How  easily  could  he  prove,  my  worthy  fcUow, 
That  all  your  wits  against  the  Gospel  sneer  ! 


And  now,  in  the  old  business  style  to  stop. 
Next  Number  shall  grace  April's  20th  day. 
By  May  the  1st  they'll  be  in  Baldwin's  shop. 

*,*  To  Correspondents — Pray  the  postage  p»f4 
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WERE  1  A  KING,  MY  BLACKWOOD,  I  WOULD  RAISE 

ON  HIGH  A  PARIAN  STATUE  TO  THY  FAME, 

niGHT  AT  DUNEDIN'S  CROSS.      THERE  MEN  SHOULD  GAZK. 

AND  WITH  THEIR  JDST  AND  HONOURABLE  PRAISE 

SHOULD  CONSECRATE  THY  MEMORABLE  NAME. 

A.VD  YET  SUCH  TOIL  WERE  VAIN.      FOR  IN  THE  PAGE 

OF  THINE  OWN  MAGAZINE  SHALL  IT  GO  DOWN 

TO  DISTANT  GENERATIONS.       MANY  AN  AGE, 

FAR  IN  THE  WOMB  OF  TIME,  THY  BROWS  SHALL  CROWN 

WITH  LEAVES  OF  DEATHLESS  LAUREL.      GAY  AND  SAGE, 

AND  YOUNG  AND  OLD,  AND  MAID,  AND  MATRON  HOAB, 

DO  COUNT  UPON  THEIR  FINGERS  THROUGH  THE  LAND, 

AND  WHEN  THE  TWENTIETH  OP  THE  MOON'S  AT  HAND, 

«NB  BREATHLESS  HUSH  EXPECTANT  REIGNS  FROM  SHORE  TO  SHORE. 


Jamais  Iljo0g. 


Rfgiiier. 

ma  the  next  futher  of  the  Aeet  to  Bart  St 
Vincent — 4^  At  his  house  in  South  Cnstle 
Etrcct,  Andrew  l.iddeli,  Esq.  in  the  7itJi 
year  of  his  age — At  Cowes,  the  lady  of 
James  Macdonald,  Esq.  M.  P. — At  Wood- 
•Jiead,  near  Bortow^tounncss,  Charles  Addi- 
«on,  Esq.'— At  his  house  in  the  Canongate, 
Xdinbiirgh,  James  Haillic,    Esq.    of  Cul- 

tenllers,   aged  M6 !i.  At   her   house   in 

-Heriot  Rov?,  r.dinbwrgh,  Lady  Hope,  relia 

of  Sir  Arehibald  Hojie  of  Cmigliall,  Bart. 

^-Mr  Michael  MorriMn,  modeOcr,  Kath- 

line  Street,   Edinburgh. — At  Springfield, 

Aire  I&obcl  Ritchie,  relict  of  James  Ander- 

■on,  cooper  in   Lcith. — At  Perth,  after  a 

'^^ort  illness,  Mr  John  Scott,  one  of  the 

•Jnglish  teocliers  of  tlmt  city.— 6.  At  Pres- 

ftfonpans,  Mrs  Fergusson,  wife  of  Mr  Junirs 

f  ergusson,  examiner  of  excise.— Mr  John 

»rieve,  Simon's   Square,  Edinburgh. — At 

Drodiill    Castle,    Mrs    Marion    'I'weedie, 

ouse  of  James  Murray,  Esq.  of  Craigeud. 

-At  his  seat,  Fitzwoltcrs,  E«sex,  Tltomos 

^'''right,  Esq.  of  Uenrietta  Street,  Covent- 

Sarden,   London,   banker,  aged    6S. — At 

i>Creenock,  Mrs  Campbell,  jun.  of  Strachurr, 

Argyllshire. .\t   Glasgow,    Mr    Richard 

KThomson,  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  had 
"le  misfortune  in  infancy  to  lose  his  sight 
y  the  small-pox.  HaTing  shewn  an  early 
nd  very  strong  desire  of  knowledge,  his 
^  trcnts  were  induced,  notvithetanding  the 
unhappy  deprivEtion  he  had  sustained,  to 
place  him  in  the  school  of  the  late  Mr  Jolin 
Hall,  and,  owing  to  the  progress  he  made 
under  the  tuition  of  that  excellent  teacher, 
to  gratify  him  stiQ  farther  by  sending  him 
to  the  high  school,  and,  ou  the  completion 
of  tlic  four  years'  course  there,  to  the  col- 
lege. His  brother  and  other  friends  who 
associated  with  him,  employed  much  of 
their  time  in  reading  to  him  ;  and  through 
tlieir  meaiiii,  and  by  the  exertion  of  his 
wonderful  memory,  he  was  able  not  only 
to  perform  the  luual  tasks  prescribed  in 
the  course  of  a  classical  and  philosophi- 
cal education,  but  to  make  such  proii- 
dency  in  learning,  as  excited  tlic  as- 
tauiahuient  of  every  one,  and  gained  for 
him  several  premiums  expressive  of  the 
high  opinion  entertained  of  his  extraordi- 
nary taleots.  Having  at  length  completed 
Lis  theological  studies,  he  applied  to  tlic 
presbytery  of  Glasgow  for  licence  to  preach. 
It  is  a  law  of  the  church,  passed  at  the  time 
of  Dr  Blacklock,  whose  cose  was  similar  to 
Mr  Tlioinson's,  tlial  prejibyteries  shall  ob- 
tain tlie  permission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly before  receiving  a  bhnd  perwn  upon 
trials  for  the  ministry.  Considering  the 
matter  apart  from  any  particular  instance, 
it  was  imposidble  not  to  hesitate  upon  the 
ground  of  general  espcdiency  about  acced- 
ing to  the  application  made  to  them.  But 
there  was  only  one  sentiment  among  the 
members  of  tlie  Gliks^ow  presbytery  as  to 
the  abilities  and  merits  of  the  present  ap- 
piicoDt ;  all  being  agreed,  tliat  if  ever  the 
diuxch  were  to  grant  the  license  requested, 


.^Deaths.  iHR 

Mr  Thomson's  was  the  case  wortliy  of  pri- 
vilege.    The  presbytery  received  ms  appli> 
cation  ;  and  having  transmitted  s  petitioa 
on  his  behalf  to  the  assembly,  and  being  ■!« 
lowed  to  proceed,   tlicy   proposed   to   Mc 
Thomson    tlie    usual    prtliaiinary    trials, 
through  the  whole  of  which  he  acquitted 
himtielf  to  tile  surprise  and  satisiaction  of 
his  cxtuiiinators.     He  waslicenBed  to  preach, 
accordingly,  and  was  heard,  by  tlie  crowded 
audiences  whom  tiie  peculiarity  of  his  situa. 
tion  attracted,  with  great  interest  and  de* 
light      He  was  Bpar«i  by  Providence,  how* 
ever,  only  for  a  short  time,  to  dischai^  the 
duly  on  wliich  he  liud  so  early  set  his  heart, 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  which  he  had  pa» 
tiently  overcome  so  many  diiEculties.  A  cold« 
caught  by  him  in  tlie  coiu^e  of  his  profes. 
siunal  exertions,  settled  it.self  down  upon  his 
lungs.     He  fell  into  a  consumption,  and, 
aAer  having  lingered  for  some  months,  the 
breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  at  lengtli  hasten- 
ed his  dis^Iution.      I'he  talents  and  di.ipo. 
sitions  of  diis  uncomaion  yuiuig  man  wero 
worthy  of  high  admiration    and    esteem. 
Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  diat  opposed 
his   acquisition    of    knowk-iigc,    olAitacles 
which,  to  others  who  are  more  iiappily  situ- 
ated, appear  aimu6t   insuperable,  his  pro- 
gress in  nig  studies  was  rapid,  and  liis  aC'< 
qiiircmtntii  were  great.     His  acquaintance 
with  tlie  principles  of  his  own  language,  and 
of  tlie  learned  tongues,  was  accurate.     Hi^ 
knowledge  of  philut!uphy  was  intimate.    His 
information  in  history,  itieolugy,  and  general 
literature,  was  eKtcnsivc,  varied,  and  well 
arranged.       His  memory,  as  will  be  sup- 
posed,  in   making   such   acquisitiuns,  was 
quick  and  retentive,  aad  tlie  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  at  the  same  time,  njual  to 
the  excellence  of  his  memory.     His  powers 
of  conversation  rendered  him  an  instructive, 
and  his  amiable  and  cheerful  disposition  a 
pleasing,  compimion.    Above  all,  there  was 
added  to  his  otho'  endowments,  a  pure  aod 
humble  piety,  a  love  of  religion  mat  was, 
at  once,  ardent  and  ratiotial.     He  uniform- 
ly Uvcd  ujuler  the  infiutnce  of  that  gospel 
whicli   it  had   been   his  early  ambitioa  to 
preach,  and  he  died  peaceful  in  the  faith  of 
its  blessed  and  glonous  prospects. — 7-  At 
tlie  very  advanced  age  of  100  years,  Mr 
ICldrcd,  puge  to  the  lung.     His  tirst  master 
was  George  II — At  Leith,  Mr  Jonathan 
Donaldson,  of  the  exchange  hotel.— .After  a 
short  illness,  at  Dublin,   William   Burton, 
Esjj.  of  Burton  Hall,  county  of  Carlow. 
He  for  many  years  represented  tliat  coiwty 

in  parliament. 8.   At  his  house.   Bath 

Street,  Mr  John  Walker,  manufacturer, 
Glasgow. — At  his  house,  J),  James's  PLice, 

Mr    Stewart    Benny,    painter 9.     At 

Strathaven,  in  the  SSd  year  of  his  age,  and 
32d  of  his  ministry,  tlie  Rev.  John  Kirk- 
wood,  mim'stcr  of  the  Relief  CoDgregatioa 
tlierc — 10.  At  his  hotu«.  Royal  Crescent, 
Bath,  John  Uobcrtsan,  Esq.  late  of  Chcijter- 
hall. — At  Ids  house  in  Macijlield  Street, 
London,  General  Sir  John   Floyd,   Burt. 
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aoIcHisI  of  the  f^tb  liglit  dragoons,  and  go- 
veixuir  of  Gravesend  and  Tilbury  forts, — 
At  Forge  Lodpje,  Dunifries-shire,  William 
Henry,  ihe  infiint  son  of  Pultency  Mdn, 
Edq.— At  Edinburgb,  Thomas  Allan,  Esq. 
of  Linkiield,  Westbarns,  in  his  45th  year. 
>-Il.  At  London,  atler  m  few  hours''  ill- 
nesB,  Harriet  Jane  Leslie  Melville,  eldest 
diild  of  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  .Melville. — 
At  Edinburgh,  in  hi$  88tli  year,  Mr  James 
Itniler,  glover  in  Edinburgh.  During  the 
whole  period  of  his  long  and  active  life, 
lia-mg  carried  on  business  for  upwards  of 
60  yean,  he  was  eminently  distinguisliecl 
by  unremitting  industry,  uniform  cheerful- 
ness, benevolence,  and  public  spirit ;  warm, 
unafiected,  and  practical  piety.  Indeed 
there  has  been,  perhaps,  no  citizen  of  Ed- 
inbargh,  whose  virtues  and  ainiableness  of 
duuracter  obtained  fram  all  who  knew  him 
more  heartfelt  affection  and  esteem.  Mr 
Miller  had  fifteen  sons,  four  by  a  first  mar- 
ji^e,  now  dead,  and  eleven  by  a  second,  of 
six  gurvive  him.  By  the  blesslDg  of 
upon  his  unwearied  exertions,  in  a 
_  MS  of  very  moderate  extent,  he  had 
satisfaction  of  rearing  and  educating  his 
family  in  a  creditable  and  liberal  man- 
ner. He  was  the  second  time  a  widower, 
abaat  13  years  before  bis  death,  and  was 
able  lo  attend  to  business  for  sonie  time 
after  he  had  reached  his  80th  year — 12. 
At  her  son's  house  in  St  John's  Street,  Ed- 
inburgh, Mrs  BallantjTie,  senior,  relict  of 
Mr  John  Balluntyne,  mercliant  in  Kelso — 
At  Castlecraig,  Aliss  Janet  Maitland  Car- 
uiichjael,  third  dflughlcr  of  Sir  Thntnas 
GibMKi  Camiichael,  Bart.— JM  the  Royal 
College,  Greenwich,  CapL  William  Gordon 
Rutherford,  H.  N — 13.  At  his  lodgings  in 
Park's  land,  north  end  of  tlie  Old  Bridge, 
Glasgow,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  Ed- 
vafd  Hozelrig,  Es<j.  author  of  those  popu- 
lar papers,  entitled  '•  The  Attic  Stories." 

At  Banff,  Mr  Williatn  Wilson,  merchant. 

At  Dunjop,  in  Galloway,  Walter  Pater- 

Min,  Esq.  o(  nnnjop.^At  an  advanced 
age,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  so  long 
known  to  the  political  world,  breat]ied  his 
last  at  his  seat  at  CuiiheL  He  had  for 
tome  months  been  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
health,  from  which  his  advanced  age  afford- 
ed no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery.  He  was 
distinfi;uisfaed  for  his  unwearied  application 
to  business,  and  for  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  detail,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  few  ; 
and  by  these  qualities  he  rendered  himself 
to  useivl,  tliat  be  rose  to  some  of  the  most 
luendve  and  inipurtont  offices  in  the  state. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  na\7,  president  of 
the  boord  of  trade,  clerk  of  parliamcnL, 
keeper  of  tlie  records  in  the  receipts  side  of 
the  excbequer,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  Trinity  House,  verderer  of  the  New 
Forest,  Hants,  and  member  of  porlinment 
for  the  town  of  Christ  Clunch.  At  an  ear- 
ly periml  of  his  life,  hii;  arithmeticid  talents 
and  extensive  linanci:d  knowletlge  retoui- 
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mended  hitn  to  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Enrl  of  Sliclbume,  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Landsdowno)  who  was  then  the  first  lord 
of  tlie  treasury,  and  he  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  trea- 
sury, but  resigned  on  the  formation  of  the 
coalition  administration  of  Lord  North  and 
Mr  Fox.  On  the  subsequent  elevndon  to 
the  premier-ship  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
Mr  Pitt,  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  treasury,  and  continued 
as  senior  in  that  situation  for  many  years. 
On  the  retirement  from  office  of  Mr  Pitt 
and  his  immediate  political  adherents,  Mr 
Rose  resigned  his  situation,  and  was  shortly 
after  sworn  of  his  Majesty's  privy  counciL  I 
He  was  subsequently,  on  the  return  of  Mr 
Pitt  to  office,  one  of  the  pa3miasters-gcneral 
of  the  forces;  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  Fox 
administration  from  power,  Mr  Rose  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  tlie  nary,  which  im- 
portant office  he  held  to  the  time  of  hi* 
death.  Mr  Rose  was  the  son  of  the  Rev/ 
David  Hose  of  Lethnet,  in  Scotland, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Donald  Bosc 
Westerdune,  and  descended  by  his  fathc^ 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Rose  of  Kiria 
voc,  iji  the  county  of  Nairn.  He  was  bon 
June  11,  174 1,  in  tlie  county  of  UrechinJ 
but  was  educated  in  England  iVom  the 
ly  age  of  four  years.  He  was  therefore,  at^ 
the  time  of  his  death,  73  years  and  a  half 
old. l-t.  At  Keith,  Mr  Aleacander  For- 
syth, son  of  Mr  Jolm  Forsyth,  manufac- 
turer there. — Xt  Queensferry,  Robt  Came- 
ron Henderson,  aged  17  years,  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Henderson,  minister  of  that  pa- 
rish— At  Carron-house,  John  Ogilvie  of 
Gairddch.  Esq. — 15.  At  Greenock,  aged 
fit.,  Mrs  Christian  Alexander,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  John  M'Queen,  late  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  She  has  lie<iueathed  i-'lO  to  the 
Greenock  Iniinjiary,  i!lO  to  the  Female 
Benevolent  Society,  £5  to  the  kirk  session 
of  the  new  parish,  and  £15  to  three  indi- 
gent persons.— At  London,   Mr   Thomas 

i\lillar,    late    ensign    37th  regiment At 

Edinburgh,  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  of  Boisdale,  Esq. — At 
Perth,  lite  infant  daughter  of  Capt.  James 
Ross,  of  the  honourable  Company's  ship 

Carmarthen At  his  hotise  in  Soutli  Aud- 

ley  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  Londongj 
Alexander  Brodie,  Esq.  fotber  to  the  Mar3 
chioness  of  Himtly. — 16.  At  Redgatehead,*^ 
near  Annan,  Mr  John  Gmham,  late  of 
Howes,  land-surveyor,  aged  B8 — At  his 
house  at  Hammersmith,  A.  B.  Tumbull, 
Esq.  For  about  eight  months  previous  to 
his  illness,  he  edited  Tfte  Public  Ledger. 
He  was  conversant  with  most  of  tlie  ancient 
and  modem  languages.— .At  Steuart  Lodge, 
Fife,  Miss  Lindsay  Steuart,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Steuart  Barclays, 
Esq.  of  CullBrnie. — At  Maxwclltown,  Mrs 
Eupheinia  Stewart,  wife  of  Mr  Zachariah 
Cowan,  and  daughter  of  William  Stewart, 
Esq.  of  ShambclJy.  17.  At  Old  Windsor, 
the  Right   Hon,    Lord   Wnlsingham— At 
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Soscbank,  near  Falkirk,  James  HendersoDt 

Esq.— At  Edinburgh,  Donald  Cameron, 
lE^q. — Ai  No  13,  Cliarlotte  Street,  Dunbur' 

pavidson,  only  cliild  of  Uie  bte  Major 
['^cmge  Davidson,  of  the  42d  regimeat, 
[aged  14yeiiTS- — 18-  At  Blootnsbury  Square, 
'London.  LieuL'Colond  Bayaa,  lunatant- 
i  deputy -adjutuut-gcnerol,  royBl»aitillery.— 
I  Mrs  PoUodi,  South  Bridge,  relict  of  Mr 
Ljames  I'oJUwk,  Edinburgh. — At  London, 
[Mrs  Lilly  Lidddl,  spouse  to  Mr  A.  Hall 
I  of  London. — 19.  At  her  sea's  bouae,  Pork 

Btxeci,  aged  nearly  80,  Mrs  Madcay,  reUet 
I  of  Mr  John  MackAy,  in  Gyth,  Caithness. 
.^.At  Annan.  Mrs  Agnes  Irving,  relict  of 
■Mr  John    Irving,   farmer,   aged   8L — At 

Dumfries,  Mia  Martha  Hannah,  daughter 
i  ©f  Mr  John  Hannah,  cabinet-maker  there 
I  —.At  Wigton,  Dr  UobtCouper. — 20.  At  Ed- 
inburgh, Hugh  Robs,  Esq.  of  Ketsc. — At 

Musaelburgb,  in  the  2tith  year  of  his  age. 
^Captain  Janes  Stirling,  lute  of  the  42(1 
I  xegimcnt,  son  of  Major-General  Stirling— 
^21.  At  Leith,  Mrs.  Magdalene  Ferguson, 

Klict  of  Fronds  Sharp,  late  comptroller  of 

tiu  automs  there At   Dumfries,    Miss 

{Henrietta  Hope.— 22.  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs 
I  Ann  Blown,  spouse  of  Dr  Janies  firown, 
'physidAn  there,  and  second  daughter  of 
^the  late  Joseph  Cumine  of  Auchry,  Esq. 

i_At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Christian  Cameron, 
^Wiie  of  Hetiry  Monteiih,  Esq — At  Kinloss, 

the  Hev.  John  Hoycs,  minister  of  that 
ipari«h,  in  tlie  74th  year  of  his  age,  and 

40th  of  his  miniitry.  A  widow  and  family 
:  of  nine  cliUdren  lament  his  death. — At  the 

Water  of  Leith,  Mr  Alexander  Stiven,  aged 
'  1f4,  58  of  which  he  was  brewer  there. — At 
\  Tnex  house,  Grecnhead,  Glo&gow,  in  the  B8th 

year  of  her  age,  Mt8  Mary  Campbell,  wi> 
\Aam  of  the  Hcv.  George  Lawrie,  D.D.  mi> 
I  ulster  of  Loudon,    and   daughter   of    the 

learned  and  celebrated  Dr  Ardiibald  Camp- 
1  bell,  late  profesjsor  of  divinity  in  the  Uni- 
rvenity  of  St  Andrews. — At  Fern  Tower, 
PMiw  Esther  Caroline  Boird,  second  daugh- 
Itcr  of  the  late  Major-generol  Joseph 
iBaird)  and  niece  to  General  Sir  David 
I  Bwrd,  Bart.  G.C.B.— 24.  At  his  mother's 
I  bouse,    Lawn.market,   James   Hendenon, 

I  writer,  late  of  Falkirk 24  At  Edinburgh, 

rBobett  Beatson,  Esq.  L.L.D.  late  barra^- 
Proastcr  at  Aberdeen.— At  Edinburgh,  Miss 
beth  Murray,  aged  72,  eldest  daugh- 
[  of  the  deceased  Mr  James  Murray,  winc- 

erchant,  head   of    Todrick   Wynd At 

t  Craig,  Robert  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Craig..— 25. 
lAt  Dumfries,  Joseph,  youngest  son  oi  the 
flate  Mr  Joseph  Broom,  mcrchant..^At 
rEdinburgb,  Mr  William  Bailie,  account- 
pant  to   the    British    Linen   Company. — At 

House  of  Hill,  Mrs  Isabella  HiU,  spouse  of 
I  Mr  Archibald  Wilson— At  Edinburgh,  An- 
^drew  Madarlane,  Esq.  late  of  Jamaica, 
k  uncle  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Robert 
^MacfarUne  of  Gartartan,  K.C,B — 26.  At 
I  Collipriest,  in  Devonshire,  James,  youngest 


child  of  James  Hay,  Esq.  of  Collipriest.—i 
27.  At  Gifibrd's  Park,  Edinburgh,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  Margaret  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Daniel  Macnaughton  of  the  Excises 
— At  Hentlcy  IMory,  Stanmore,  John  Ja 
Hamilton,  Marquis  of  Aberoom,  JL  G. 
The  fatal  complaint  existed  in  the  i 
said  to  be  attended  by  an 
the  liver.    The  noble  lord  suffered 
previous  to  his  demise.     The  Marchiooe 
and  Lady  Maria   Hamilton,  his  daughter*! 
were  present.     By  the  death  of  this  noble- 
man the  poor  have  sustained  an  incalcuU* 
ble  loss.     He  was  in  his  64tli  year.     His 
lordship  had  been  thrice  married.     Hia  tint 
wife  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Cop*, 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  James,  the  late 
Viscotmt  Hamilton,  who  died  leaving  a  son  J 
bom  in  1811,  now  Viscotmt  Hamilton.    Hi 
second  wife  was  Lady  Cecil  Hamilton,  hia 
marriage  with  whom  was  dissolved  by  i 
parliament  in  1798  ;  ond  his  third  wife  ■ 
Lady  Anne  Hatton,  daughter  of  the  Bar| 
of  Arran,  who  survives  him — 29.  At  Edin«| 
burgh,  after  a  abort  illness,  in   the 
year  of  his  age.    Mi   George   Ad 
printer. 

Lalelj/ — At  the  advanced  age  of  99,  Johal 
Smith,  who  had  been  porter  at  tlie  King'al 
printing-house,  London,  for  more  than  6<l| 
years.     He  wore  a  cocked  hat,  according;! 
to  the  andent  costume,  and  enjoyed  i 
terrupted  health  almost  to  tiie  time  of 
decease. — At  Coventry,  in  his  S7th  je 
Robert  Sinison,  Esq.  iM.  D.  for  more  tliaa* 
half  a  century  an  eminent  and  highlj^  res* 
pected  physician  in  that  dty.     He  was  sob  J 
of  Dr  Thomas  Sim  son,  late  professor 
medicine  and  anatomy  in  the  University  i 
St  Andrews,  and  Xcpliew  of  the  late  lit 
Robert  Simson,  the  celebrated  professor  ( 
matliematics  in  the  University  of  Clot^v 
— At   Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  £gli 
Hon.  Lady  Caroline  Herbert,  sitter  i 
late  Duke  of  Manchester. — At  CL 
Alexander  Peterkin,  Esq.  of  Chatham, 
the  uUand  of  Jamaica,  and  of  Greshope,  in 
the  coimty  of  Moray. — At  London,  Lieut 
general   WiUiam  Souter  Johnston.     Thi4^ 
officer  was  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759* 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  memora^ 
ble  battle  of  BunkerVhill,  where  he 
severely  wounded— .At  Ormly,  John  '. 
Esq.  UMrifT'^ubstitute  of  Caithi 
Hastings,   Sussex,    H.    Martelli,         ^ 
Norfolk  Street,  London,  whose  eldest  i 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  was  a  short  ti 
since,  lel^  by  liis  grandfather  one  himd 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  placed  to  the  best 
advantage  until  he  attains  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one.— Sir  Claude  Champion  de  Crespigny»j 
Bart.   D.  C.  L.  for  near  hali'  a  century 
ceivcr.gcneral  of  droits  of  Admiralty.^/ 
Keil,  Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  kte  UKksma 
of  Inshaig,  in  the  83cl  year  of  his  age 
her  house,  No.  4.5,  North  Ftederiek  St 
Mrs  Jane  Walker. 
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The  Review  of  Captain  Tuckey's  interesting  Ntrrative  shall  appetr  in  our 
next  Number. 

The  Letter  from  Berkshire  has  been  received  by  as  as  a  very  particular  fa- 
vour. Tlie  practice  of  which  our  iViend  disapproves,  has  notj  we  assure  him, 
been  adopted  without  considerable  rtfleciionj  and  now  that  it  is  fairly  establish- 
ed, we  feel  unwilling  to  depart  from  it. — The  Essays  on  Italian  Literature,  and 
iwrticularly  on  the  Modern  Itahan  Drama,  which  he  expresses  so  much  anxiety 
to  see,  arc  in  an  Eidvanccd  state  of  preparation,  and  shall  make  their  appearance 
in  the  course  of  our  next  Volume.  Any  communications  from  our  resjiected 
correspondent  wiU  be  most  acceptable. 

"  Cambria"  is  unavoidably  deferred  till  next  Number.  We  hope  the  pro- 
triiscd  communications  trom  the  same  quarter  may  arrive  in  time  to  bear  it 
company  in  our  next. 

The  "  Critique  on  Mr  Yates"  (the  new  actor),  and  the  "  Remarks  suggest- 
ed by  the  Dinner  given  in  this  City  to  Mr  Kembic/*  have  come  too  late  for 
this  Number. — Nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  insert  a  regular 
account  of  the  "  Acted  Drama  in  Edinburgh,"  nor  do  we  know  any  person  to 
whom  we  could  more  willingly  intrust  it  than  our  correspondent.  We  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  present  condition  of  our  Scottish  Theatricals  re- 
flects great  discredit,  not  on  our  actors  (for  these  are  good,  and  would  become 
much  better  were  their  exertions  properly  stimulated  or  rewarded),  but  upon 
the  corrupt  and  effeminate  taste  of  the  public,  who  seem  to  have  pretty  nearly 
lost  all  relish  for  the  rational  amusements  of  the  preceding  generation. 

The  "  Essay  on  Party  Spirit"  soon.     Also  the  '*  Testiraonia." 

The  Remarks  on  the  Lyrical  Poets  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  possible,  in 
No  XIV. 

We  hope  the  Author  of  the  Account  of  the  Ki-oken  will  pursue  his  interest- 
ing speculationi". 

We  shall  at  all  times  be  most  happy  to  insert  the  communications  of  Y. 
wliose  abilities  we  highly  respect,  when  they  do  not  nccidently  interfere  (as  in 
thefcasc  of  his  criticism  on  Drydeii's  Dramatic  genius),  with  arrangements  pre- 
viously made  with  oilier  correspondents. 

"  Answers  to  Queries  on  the  Poor  Laws,  &c."  in  our  next.  This  corm- 
pondent's  communicutiouR  shall  always  meet  with  attention. 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  noticing,  at  present,  the  communicatioos  of 
a  vast  number  of  other  correspondents. 

A  friend  whom  we  permitted,  for  a  different  purjwse,  to  have  access  to  our 
Cabinet  of  Communications,  has  amused  hitnstlf  by  drawing  up  the  humorous 
"  Notices"  on  the  opposite  page.  We  do  not  insert  them,  a«  he  wished  us  to 
do,  by  way  of  serious  answers  to  our  corrcsi>ondcuts  ;  but  merely  because  we 
wished  our  readers  to  partake  in  a  Jeu  if  esprit,  which  afforded  so  much  plea- 
sure to  ourselves.  Subscribers  can  either  drop  or  retain  th«  {>age9  as  they 
please,  when  they  send  their  sets  to  the  bintler. 
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NOTICES. 


EUTOBS  to  Blackwood'i  Maeanne, 
ad  Coareapondcnts  one  and  all, 
ia  Blackwood's  ibop  are  never  seen, 

f0  once  per  diem  use  to  calL 
i'  the  following  page*  ye  shall  look, 
seem  giim  among  you,  and  some  gay ; 
he  icribblers  who  have  found  a  nook, 
Cm  defeired  till  April  or  dU  May. 

f,  moth  Horace,  hath  no  legs  ! 
rum  Ebony  to  print  the  whole ; 

sd  Conductor  your  forbearance  begs ; 
I  affiird  twelve  sheets,  upon  our  soul ! 

P.  H-,  A.  P.,  L.,  F.,  and  H., 
tatl  man,  we  much  approve  thy  article  ; 
b'd  at  thine,  ftiend  S.  (you  wicked  wretch!) 
we  dare  not  print  a  single  particle. 
nth  we  ventured  on  some  savoury  bits, 
tod  things,  exactly  to  your  gout, 
kew  Uie  prudish  back-t>hop  into  fits, 
le  eren  Cog^iotcettti  to  look  blue. 

■wears  she  will  no  more  take  ia 
^  which  fuch  tinker-stories  tells ; 
r  the  winter's  o'er,  tlic  Magazine 
fkperdius  in  muifoP  modest  belles, 
to  we  henceforth  purpose  ne'er  to  swerve 
b  exacteet  and  most  nice  morale  ,- 
nstJible's  wise  herd  shall  not  preserve 
Jour-window  ethJcB  as  wc  shalL 

I  that  journal,  most  unlaughable 

g,  issuing  from  that  lordly  iihop  ; 
{cntle  Bob,  in  vain  attempts  to  sell, 

t  his  tdm  boudoir  blue  stockings  stop. 

boodmr,  and  kind  obliging  Bobby  ! 
best  oo  your  charms  wo  pause  with  joy ; 
bk-ahop  ia  the  Muse's  airy  lobby, 
[most  graceful  usher,  tliou,  my  boy  ! 
ty  Laing  a  pedant  crowd  convoke, 
[  tall  folio*  of  hiij  dungeon  drear ; 
less  studcota  tolerate  die  smoke 
Caiftae's  putrescent  atmosphere ; 

[ng  Gazetteer  and  smart  Reviewer, 
btble's  dark  den  their  fingers  cool ; 
pi  Johnny's  sale-room  still  secure 
>pot  buying,  missal-gazing  fool  { 

inn  Dominies  to  Skelly  run, 
lologians  haunt  the  Bailie's  still ; 
Itiquarians  crook  with  Jamieson, 
tetunti  prat»  with  Peter  HUL 

le  the  young,  the  beauteous,  and  the  gay, 
k  nt  where  much-lov'd  MQlcr  bows ; 
It  Ht  lounge  the  idler  hours  nwny, 
lie  the  wrinkles  from  our  critic  brows.) 

letam — next  month  we  mean  to  handle 

I  unrifled  treasures,  Peu-dC'tiwU, 

II  we  scruple,  Beppo  (tink  lAe  scandal} 
ne  diinc  exquisite  uior^eau. 

K,  Gitiscppe,  times  are  altered  much, 
larming  Pulci  and  tlty  Lafontaine  ; 
Uppreasion  get  thee  in  their  clutch, 
tw  thou  sing  Venetian  Domes  again. 

be  blockheads  that  have  sent  tu  verse, 
m,  Philemon,  art  the  roost  obtuse, 
les  our  Blackwood  must  be  scarce, 
waste  psiper  upon  such  t  tnrae. 
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Tickler  !  thy  letters,  ftdl  of  point  and  flame. 
May  do  some  j^^ood  to  boys  with  inky  fingers  i 
Mysterious  is  the  change  from  Hogg  to  Grahanfe 
Yet  not  beliind  our  next  the  paper  lingers. 

W«*re  gliuL  to  see  that  Hogg  takes  no  offence 
At  Tiniotliy ; — and  why  indetd  slioidd  he  ? 
Genius  is  coupled  well  with  manly  sense  ; 
Kilmeny's  Bard  may  bear  all  jokes  with  glee. 

Well  soon  insert  ihe  letter,  dated  *'  Humber," 
But  thee  "  Plitlander"  we  with  scorn  dismiss. 
"  Juridims'^  has  sent  us  perfect  lumber  ; 
"  The  Florist"  does  not  suit  a  work  like  this. 
Wc  much  suspect,  "  Alpina,"  in  hut  Number, 
Was  written  by  a  Master — not  a  Miss.  ■ 

Best  thanks  and  compliments  to  Dr  Jarvie —     I 
We've  two  small  quiratioiis,  wurtliy  buck,  to  ask  ye  S 
Will  fewer  personalities  not  serve  you? 
Why  do  you  always  quiz  our  friends  in  Glasgow  ? 

Good  '*  Civis  Glasguensia,"  we  must  beg  ye 
To  pay  attention  to  our  triendly  hint, 
Wc  can't  insert  your  1  .ife  of  .lohn  Camj^ie, 
Unless  he  autlioriscs  us  to  print. 

We  much  admire  the  genius  and  acumen, 
Y.,  of  thine  essays  on  the  plays  of  Dryden  ; 
But  il.  M.,  all  our  English  stage  will  do,  man. 
Thou  surely  giv'st  the  Bard  too  sore  a  hiding. 

Of  pimpled  HazUtt's  coxcomb  lectures  writing, 
Oiu  ftiend  with  moderate  pleastire  we  peruse. 
A.  Z.,  when  Kean^s  or  Shakspear's  pruse  in- 
diting, 
Seems  to  have  caught  the  flame  of  eitfaer's  muse. 

Thanks  to  thee,  Lauerwinkel,  thanks  Mein-herr, 
And  tlianks  to  thee,  our  young  friend,  who  dost 

render  him  : 
It  seldom  happens,  that,  when  Britons  err. 
Their  German  allies  sapient  counsel  tender  *em. 

Euphrasies,  wc  declare,  is  in  a  phrenzy. 

We  send  hiiu  back  his  papers  with  our  thanks, 

"  Scota  Worthies,  Number  One,  Kincaid  Mac.. 

kcnzie," 
And  Number  Twa,  Sir  John  Marjoribanks. 

Dear  Cambrian  friend !  you've  heard  a  genuine 

story. 
The  ancient  Editors  have  lodged  their  summons 
'Gainst  Blackwood  (tha(  devout  and  ill-used  Tory) ; 
'Mong  wits  sudi  measiwcs  certainly  are  rum  ones. 

Tho'  thistles  spring  profuse  on  Scottish  ground. 
And  few,  few  roses  lift  their  heads  among  "em. 
Yet  whsre  the  lovely  stranger  flowers  are  found, 
V.  P.  believe  us,  Scottish  eyes  don't  wrong  'em. 

We  do  request  thee.  Maker,  from  our  clay,    — 
To  mould  ua  men  ;  we  do  solicit  thee,  ■ 

From  darkness  lo  promote  us  into  day,  " 

The  prayer  is  bold — Vet  our  Prometheus  be ! 

A  Berkshire  Rector  has  been  pleased  to  wonder 
Why  we've  dismissed  the  primitive  arrai^ement. 
He  hates,  he  wys,  from  verse  to  prose  to  blunder. 
Our  quick  transitions  seem  to  him  dtrangemmt. 

Begging  our  good  friend's  pardon,  we  prefer 
To  mix  the  diilee  with  the  «{)/<■,  J 

And  think  it  has  in  fact  a  charming  air  f 

Such  different  things  io  the  wase  page  («  see. 
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lUmarks  on  Frankenstein 


BTinexod  to  his  first  appearance.  The 
result  is,  this  monster,  who  was  at 
first,  according  to  his  own  account, 
but  a  harmless  monster,  becomes  tero- 
cious  and  malignant,  in  consequence  of 
finding  all  his  approaches  to  human 
society  repelled  with  >i\iurious  violence 
and  offensive  marks  of  disgust.  Some 
papers  conceale<l  in  his  dress,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  circumstances 
and  person  to  whom  he  owed  his 
origin  ;  and  the  Imt*  which  he  felt 
towards  the  whole  human  race  was 
now  concentratwl  in  resentment  a- 
gainst  Frankenstein,  In  this  humour 
he  murdered  the  diild,  and  disiiosed 
the  picture  so  as  to  induce  a  belief  of 
Justine's  guilt.  The  last  is  an  inarti- 
ficial circumstance:  this  indirect  mode 
of  mischief  was  not  likely  to  occur  to 
the  being  the  narrative  presents  to  ua. 
The  conclusion  of  this  strange  narra- 
tive is,  a  peremjitory  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  demon,  as  he  is  usually 
termed,  that  Frankenstein  should  re- 
new his  fearful  e.xpcriment,  and  create 
for  him  an  helpmat«  hideous  as  him- 
self, who  should  have  no  pretence  for 
shunning  his  society.  On  this  condition 
he  promises  to  withdraw  to  some  dis- 
tant desert,  and  shun  the  human  race 
for  ever.  If  hie  creator  slioU  refuse 
him  this  consolation,  he  vows  the  pro- 
secution of  the  most  frightful  ven- 
geance. Frankenstein,  atVr  a  long 
pause  of  reflection,  imagines  he  sees 
that  the  justice  due  to  the  miserable 
being,  as  well  as  to  mankind,  who 
might  be  exposed  to  so  much  misery, 
from  the  power  and  evil  dispositions 
of  a  creature  who  oould  climb  perpen- 
dicular clif&,  and  exist  among  glaciers, 
demanded  that  he  should  comply  with 
tile  request ;  and  granted  his  promise 
accordingly. 

Frankenstein  retreats  to  one  of  the 
distant  islands  of  the  Orcades,  that  in 
secrecy  and  soliludc  lie  might  resume 
his  detestable  and  ill-omeued  labours, 
which  now  were  doubly  hideous,  since 
he  was  deprived  of  \\k  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  tbnnerly  j)rosccuted 
them.  As  he  is  sitting  one  night  in 
his  laboratory,  and  recollecting  the 
consequences  of  his  first  essay  in  the 
Promethean  art,  he  begins  to  hesitate 
concerning  the  right  he  had  to  form 
another  being  as  malignant  and  blood- 
thirsty as  that  he  had  unfortunately 
already  animated.  It  is  evident,  that 
lie  would  thereby  give  the  demon 
the  means  of  propagating  a  hideous 
face,  superior  to  mankind  in  strength 


and  hsrdihooti,  who  might  render  the 
very  existence  of  the  present  human 
race  a  condition  precarious  and  full  of 
terror.  Just  as  these  reflections  lead 
him  to  the  conilusion  that  his  promise- 
was  criminal,  and  ought  not  to  l>e  kep^ 
he  looks  up,  and  sees,  by  the  hght 
the  moon,  the  demon  at  the  casement 

"  A  ghastly  grin  wrinkled  his  lips  as  In 
gazed  oil  luc,  where  I  sat  fuIiiUtng  the  \ 
which  he  allotUid  to  nie.  Yes,  be  had  fol< 
lowed  me  in  my  travels ;  he  had  loitered  i 
forests,  hid  liinisclf  in  cavesi  or  taken  ref 
in  wide  and  desert  heaths ;  and  he 
came  to  mark  my  process,  and  claim  d)( 
fuliilment  of  my  promise. 

"  Ab  I  looked  on  him,  his  countcnono 
expressed  the  utmost  extent  of  malice  an 
treachery.  1  thought  witli  a  senaatioii  ( 
oiadnei^  on  my  promise  of  creating  anodia 
like  to  hiiu,  and,  trembling  with  passion,"! 
tore  to  pieces  the  thing  on  which  I  was  en< 
gaged.  The  wretch  e&w  me  destroy  the 
creature  on  whose  future  existence  he  de- 
}>ended  for  happiness,  and,  with  a  bowl  ot 
deviMi  despair  and  revenge,  withdrew." 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  described 
with  the  same  wild  energy,  all  treat  ~ 
is  broken   off  betwixt   Frankenst  ' 
and  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  the 
part  on   terms  of  open  and  declare 
natred  and  deiiance.      Our  limits  Act' 
not  allow  us  to  trace  in  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  tile  demon's  vengeance.    Cler- 
val  fklls  its  first  victim,  and  nnda 
circumstances  which  had  very  nearW 
conducted  the  new  Prometheus  to  thq 
gallows    as    his    supposed   murdere 
Elizabeth,  his  bride,  is  next  strangle 
on  her  wedding-night  j  his  father  die 
of  grief;  ami  at  length  Frankenstein 
driven  to  despair  and  distraction, 
nothing  left  for  him  in  Ufe  but  ve 
geance  on  the  singular  cause  of 
misery.    With  this  purpose  he  pursue 
the  monster  finni  clime  to  clime,  re 
cejving  only  such  intimations  of  lii 
being  on  the  right  scent,  as  served 
shew    that   the   demon    dehghted  tfl 
thus  protracting  his  fury  and  his  su 
ferings.      At  length,  after  the  fiigbd 
and   pursuit  had    terminated   amon 
tlie  frbst-fogs  and  icy  islands  of  th 
northern  ocean,  and  just  when  he  lu 
a  glimpse  of  his  adversary,  the  groi 
sea  was  heard,  the  ice  gave  way,  an 
Frankenstein  was  jplaceil  in  the  per 
ons  situation  in 'which  he  ia  first 
troduccd  to  the  reader. 

Exhausted  by  his  sufferings,   bu 
still  breathing  vengeance  against  th 
beii:g  which   was  at  once  his  crea 
ture  and  his  persecutor,  this  unhapp| 
victim  to  physiological  discovery  eX 


Retnarkt  on  Frankenstein. 
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^OnTOearing  away  of  tlie 
mits  Captain  Walton's  vessel  to 
sail  for  their  return  to  Britain, 
idnight,  the  demoDj  who  had 
his  destroyer,  is  discovered  in 
abin,  lamenting  over  the  corpse 
,e  person  who  gave  Iiim  being. 
Talton  he  attempts  to  justify  his 
tment  towards  the  human  race, 
,  at  the  same  time,  he  acknow- 
B  himself  a  wretch  who  had  mur- 
the  lovely  and  the  helpless,  and 
led  to  irremediable  ruin  his  cre- 
tlie  select  specimen  of  all  that 
forthy  of  love  and  adniiration. 
fax  not,"  he  continueti,  addres^ang 
Etoniahed  Walton,  "  ttiat  I  shall  be 
letniment  of  future  mischitf.  My 
b  nearly  complete.  Neither  yours 
ly  marrs  death  is  needed  to  consum- 
tbe  series  of  my  being,  and  accGin- 
that  which  mast  be  done ;  but  it  re- 
my  own.  Do  not  think  that  I  shall 
iw  to  perform  this  sacrifice.  I  shall 
your  vessel  on  the  ice-raft  which 
bt  me  hither,  and  shall  seek  the  most 
am  extremity  of  the  globe ;  I  shall 
t  my  funeral  jnle,  and  consume  to 
this  miserable  frame,  that  ita  rena.'iins 
iSard  no  light  to  any  curious  and  un- 
tred  wretch,  who  would  create  such 

H  as  I  have  been. •" 

ie  sprung  from  the  cabin-wtndow,  as 
id  this,  upon  the  ice-raft  which  lay 
to  the  vesseL  He  was  soon  borne 
by  the  waves,  and  lost  in  darkness 
irtancc." 

hether  this  singular  being  exetnit- 
B  purpose  or  not  must  necessarily 
in  an  uncertainty,  unless  the 
te  of  discovery  to  the  north  pole 
[d  thrtjw  any  light  on  the  subject, 
concludes  this  extraordinary  tale, 
hicL  the  author  seems  to  us  to 
jse  uncommon  powers  of  poetic 
ihation.  The  feeling  with  which 
erused  the  unexpected  and  fcar- 
|ret,  allowing  the  possibility  of  the 
l>  very  natural  conclusion  of 
kenstein's  experiment,  shook  a 
even  our  finn  nerves ;  althovigh 
,  and  so  numerous  have  been  the 
iients  for  exciting  terror  ein- 
^  by  the  romantic  writers  of  the 
that  the  reader  may  adopt  Mac- 
s  words  with  a  slight  alteratiuu : 

i  have  flipped  full  with  horrors  -. 

teas,  fiunUiar  to  oui "  callous"  tlioughts , 

ot  once  startle  us." 

is  no  slight  merit  in  our  eyes, 
the  tale,  though  wild  in  incident, 
rittea  in  plain  and  forcible  Eng- 
without  exhibiting  that  mixture 

erbolical  Gcniuinisms  with  which 
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laics  of  wonder  aKOSDouy  told,  as  if^ 
it  were  necessary  that  the  languag 
.should  be  as  extravagant  as  the  tietionJ 
The  ideas  of  the  author  are  alwayn 
clearly  as  well  as  fiarcibly  exprtssedj 
and  his  descriptions  of  landscape  hav 
in  them  the  choice  reijuisites  of  truth,"' 
freshness,  precision,  and  l>eauty.  The 
self-education  of  the  monster,  consider- 
ing  the  slender  opportunities  of  acquir- 
in  g  knowledge  that  he  possessed,  we  have 
already  noticed  as  improbable  and  over- 
strained. That  he  should  have  not  only 
learned  to  speak,  but  to  read,  and,  for 
aught  wc  know,  to  write — thathe  should 
have  become  acquainted  with  Werter, 
witli  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  with  Para- 
dise Lost,  by  listening  through  a  hole 
in  a  wall,  seems  as  unlikely  as  that  he 
should  have  acquired,  in  the  same  way, 
the  problems  of  Euclid,  or  the  art 
of  book-keeping  by  single  and  double 
entry.  The  author  has  however 
two  apologies- — the  first,  the  necessity 
that  his  monster  shoakl  acquire  those 
endowments,  and  the  other,  that  his 
neighbours  were  engaged  in  teaching 
the  language  of  the  country  to  a  young 
foreigner.  His  progress  in  self- know- 
ledge,and the  acquisition ofinfbrmation, 
is,  after  all,  more  wondcrfij  than  that 
of  Hai  Eben  Yokhdan,  or  Automathes, 
or  the  hero  of  the  little  romance  calleil 
The  Child  of  Nature,  one  of  which 
works  might  perhaps  suggest  the  train 
of  ideas  followed  by  the  author  of 
Frankenstein.  We  should  also  be 
di.sposed,  in  support  of  the  principles 
with  which  we  set  out,  to  question 
whether  the  monster,  how  tall,  agile, 
and  strong  however,  could  have  per- 
petrated so  much  mischief  undiscover- 
ed ;  or  passed  throt^h  so  many  coun- 
tries without  being  secured,  either  on 
account  of  his  crimes,  or  for  the  be- 
nefit of  some  such  speculator  as  Mr 
Polito,  who  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  added  to  his  museum  so  curi- 
ous a  specimen  of  natural  history.  But 
as  we  have  consented  to  admit  the 
leading  incident  of  the  work,  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  of  opinion, 
that  to  stickle  upon  lesser  improbnbi- 
hties,  is  to  incur  the  censure  bestowed 
by  the  Scottish  proverb  tm  those  wlio 
start  at  straws  alter  swallowing  wind- 
lings. 

The  following  lines,  which  occur  iq 
the  second  volume,  mark,  we  think, 
that  the  author  posseKK-a  the  same  fa- 
cility in  expressing  himself  in  verse 
as  in  prose. 


Ehgy  on  the  Death,  of  an  Infant.— Peace. 


We  rest;  »  drmm  has  power  to  poison  &leep. 

We  rise ;  one  wand'ring  tltou^hl  pollutes 
the  day. 
We  feel,  conceive,  or  reaaon  ;  laugh,  or  weep, 

Embrace  fond  woe,  or  cast  our  cares  away ; 
It  is  the  same ;  for,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow. 

The  path  of  its  departure  still  b  free- 
Man's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow; 

Nought  may  endure  liut  mutability  ! 

UpoD  the  whole,  the  work  impresses 
us  with  a  high  idea  of  the  author's 
original  genius  jind  happy  power  of 
expression.  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  that  he  has  aspired  to  the  pauUo 
majora  ;  and,  in  tne  meantime^  con- 
gratulate our  readers  upon  a  novel 
wliich  excites  new  reflections  and  un- 
tried sources  of  emotion.  If  Gray's 
definition  of  Farudiw:,  to  lie  on  a 
couch,  n.'unely,  arid  read  new  novels, 
come  any  thing  near  truth,  no  stnuU 
praise  is  due  to  Inin,  who,  like  the 
author  of  Frankenstein,  has  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  that  fascinating  enjoy- 
ment. 


KLEGT  ox  THE  DKATII  OF  AN  IN1PANT. 

Ere  Margaret  was  tiiree  months  old. 
Her  Father  laid  her  in  the  mould  ! 
Poor  Babe !  her  fleeting  viait  here 
Was  mork'd  by  many  a  sigli  and  tear. 
And  sudden  starts  of  unknosrn  pain 
Oft  seem'd  to  shake  her  little  brain  ! 
Scarcely  unto  her  car  was  known 
A  yearning  Mother's  gentle  tone  ; 
She  cotild  not  by  her  smiles  repay 
The  sleepless  night,  the  anxious  day ; 
And  yet,  at  times,  her  eyes  would  rest 
Witli  GIa<lness  on  that  Mother's  breast. 
And  sinking,  with  a  murmur  tliere. 
Like  a  hush'd  stir  of  vernal  air, 
We  saw  her  little  Ijosoni  move 
Blest  by  die  genial  fount  of  l.ove  ! 

Gently  the  stroke  of  death  did  conie, 
And  sent  her  to  a  heavenly  home ; 
Ev'n  like  the  wild  harp's  transient  stradn. 
She  slept — and  ncrc-r  woke  again  ! 
And  now,  beneath  her  spotlcse  slutiud, 
Like  a  pale  star  bi-hind  a  cloud. 
Or  a  young  Flower  that  dies  in  May, 
Chill'd  by  hoar-frost — tlie  Baby  lay. 
Ah,  tue  !  it  was  a  sad  deli^^ht. 
Through  the  dim  stillness  of  the  night, 
Willie  grief  the  glimmering  air  possest. 
To  mark  her  litile  btd  uf  re»t ! 
Tlie  sweet  Child  bore  no  looks  of  death, 
Bhe  seem'd  alive,  ilmugh  'reft  of  breath  ; 
Hei  lips  retained  dieir  sunny  glow. 
But  her  cold  cheek  was  pale  as  snow ! 
While  thus  she  lay,  no  oainfUl  trace 
Broke  the  fair  silence  of  her  face  ; 
But  something  like  a  smile  did  play 
Over  the  dead  insensate  clay, 
As  if  a  happy  dream  bad  shed 
A  halo  round  that  guiltless  head. 


At  morning  light  we  took  our  way. 

To  drop  the  dear  Babe  in  the  cir.y. 

No  mourners  migiit  that  curse  attend. 

Save  Father— Servant— Neighboui->I^riea 

For  none  but  real  weepers  gave 

A  blessing  to  mine  In&nt's  grave. 

The  vernal  noon  was  soft  and  mild. 

Meet  lor  tlie  tiineral  of  a  child  ; 

Round  tlie  small  grave  the  sunbeams  sto^ 

Pure  as  the  Infant's  sainted  soul  I  ^ 

And  th'  opening  heavens  appeared  to  ah< 

A  loving  lustre  o'er  the  dead. 

The  fair  unfolding  buds  of  Spring 

Sustain'd  our  auiet  sorrowing  ; 

For  wide  o'er  tiie  rttjoicing  Earth 

Wild  flowers  were  springing  in  their  miri 

Of  many  a  bright  and  heavenly  die. 

Emblems  of  sinless  Infancy. 

Oh  !  fairer,  f^wecter  far  than  they. 

My  Flower  now  dtopt  into  the  clay  I 

Shut  by  tile  siid  rooi,  smooth  and  even. 

Her  blossoms  from  the  dews  of  heaven  ! 

When  evening  came,  the  silent  hearth, 

Two  nights  before  alive  with  mirth, 

Witli  dim  and  languid  lustre  (bone. 

As  if  it  knew  our  Babe  was  gone. 

At  once  OUT  spirits  felt  beguil'd 

Of  grief — we  spake  not  of  our  cliild — 

Yet  every  word  we  softly  said, 

Tnld  that  our  thuught-s  were  with  the  deaj 

I  look'd  into  the  A]ather''s  fiice. 

And  a  calm  smile  had  taken  place 

Of  tears,  by  Je&u's  self  approved  ! 

Our  only  Child,  so  much  beloved. 

Had  left  us  for  a  cradle  blest  J 

Beyond  a  m  jttal  mother's  breast.—  '/ 

We  knew — we  felt  that  God  was  kind —    j 

Wliat  awfid  bliss  to  be  resigned ! 

And  it  our  Home  a  silent  cell 
Moved  only  by  the  passing-bell. 
That  on  that  May-day  morning  clear 
AU  our  kind  Vills^e  wept  to  hear  ? 
No — it  is  flUed  from  mom  till  night 
With  smiles,  shouts,  dances  of  delight,       '' 
And  s'.ingt  of  nature's  bursting  glee,  j 

And  tvilii  I'Uvcs'  mimic  minstrelsy; 
And  rosy  cheeks  are  sparkling  tliere. 
And  orbs  glide  by  of  golden  liair  ; 
And  white  arms  wreathed  in  loving  ring, 
Wliile  Innocence  is  dallying 
With  that  bright  sliape — her  brother  Joyti 
— Who  gave  them  may  again  destroy—     1 
But  dance  along  ye  blythesome  crew. 
And  I  will  join  tlie  pastime  too ; 
For  wlieilier  on  Life's  mystic  Tree  7 

F'air  Blnssoniit  shine  respjendently. 
Or  one  chill  blast  of  passing  air 
Hath  swejit  iu  broken  brtinches  bare. 
The  tempests  blow — the  ^-unbeams  shine. 
Alike,  from  Mercy's  awful  Shrine. 
£dMurgh.  N. 


I  cotTtn  believe  that  sorrow  ne'er  sojourned 
Witliin  the  circle  of  these  sunny  hills. 
That  tltis  small  Lake,  beneath  the  mom 
light, 


mornuH 

J 


>tci«  lying  40  serenely  beautiful, 

S I'et  tele  one paisiog  Etomi ,  but  on  iti  breast 

Hctikined  for  aye  the  eilcnt  imagery 

Of  liMM  untioubled  heavens. 


Aneedoles  of  the  Shepherd's  Bog-.  «9! 

Were  twined  with  the  bieast-knot  and  rib- 
band of  bhie. 
That  bound  Anna's  delicate  waist. 


Huw  still  yon  I  tie, 
Sarcely  distinguiBlied  from  its  glimmering 

,  shadow 
In  the  Water  pure  as  air  !  Yon  little  Flock, 
Ho*  sDOW-whitclyingon  the  pastoral  mount, 
Euking  in  the  sunahuie.     That  lone  Fisher- 
man, 
Who  draws  his  net  «o  slowly  to  the  shore. 
Haw  calm  an  Image  of  sccludtd  Lite  ! 
While  the  boatmovin;}  with  its  twinkling  oar«, 
On  its  sliort  voyage  to  yon  verdant  pomt. 
Fringed  with  wild  birch-wood,  leaves  a  sliin. 

ing  track. 
Connecting  by  a  pure  and  silvery  line 
The  quiet  of  both  shores. 

So  deep  the  calm 
I  bear  the  solitary  Stock-dove*s  voice 
Moaning  across  the  Lake,  from  the  dark 

bosont 
OftheoldPine  Grove.  Hark,  the  village  clock 
T0U4  soberly,  anil,  'mid  the  tufted  Eluis, 
Reveals  the  spire  nil!  pointing  up  to  Heaven. 
!  travel  on  unto  the  noisy  City, 
And  on  this  sunny  bank  mine  hour  of  resrt, 
S««am-like  has  mumiurcd  by — yet  shall 

the  music 
Oft  rise  again— the  Lake.  Hills.  Wood,  and 

Grove, 
Aod  that  calm  House  of  God. 

Farewell ! 


IfarwAal  CoUfgt,  Aberdeen. 


Sweet  Vale, 
Eremus. 


Thc  Lake  lay  hid  in  mist,  and  to  the  sand 
The  little  billows,  hastening  silently. 
Came  sparklingon,  in  many  ugladsonie band, 
iJooa  aa  they  touclicd  the  shore,  all  doom'd 

to  die! 

I  gazed  upon  them  with  a  pensive  eye. 
Fur  oD  thtfi  dim  and  inelanchuly  strand, 
I  saw  the  image  of  Man's  destiny. 
80  hurry  we,  right  onwards,  thoughtlessly, 
L'nto  the  coast  of  that  Eternal  Land  ! 
WheTe,likctheworthlessbilIowsin  theirglee, 
'  The  BKt  faint  touch  unable  to  withstand. 
We  melt  at  once  inu>  Eternity. 
OTbou  who  wcigh'siibc  waters  in  thinehand. 
My  awe-struck  spirit  puts  her  trust  in  Thee  \ 

EBEHU8. 

Mitritchal  College,  Aberdeen, 
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Intctibed  io  Mitt  T. 

Two  Rosea,  just  culled,  and  yet  glistening 
with  dew. 
As  fair  as  a  garden  e'er  graced. 


The  one,  like  the  bosom  it  peered  from.  Was 
white. 
The  other,  in  hue  was  the  sjune 
As  the  cheek  of  the  fair,  when  the  gossip  in 
spite 
Hath  blabbed  out  some  favourite  name. 

I  gazed  on  the  roses,  but  quickly  bethought 
Of  an  object  more  lovely  to  view  : 

But  still  as  the  fbir  one  my  truant  eye  caught. 
To  the  flowers,  as  a  shield,  it  withdrew. 

But  Anna,  half  fawning,  her  blushing  cheek 
fanned, 
And  strove  fix)m  my  Ranees  to  fly ; 
As  the  sensitive  plant  shuns  the  touch  of  the 
hand, 
Her  modesty  shrinks  from  tlie  eye  t 

Yet  quickly  relenting,  she  said, looking  kind* 
As  she  drew  from  her  bosom  tlie  flowers  : 

A  covetous  eye  speaks  a  covetous  mind. 
So  take  them — the  roses  are  yours." 

Scarce  pausing  to  thank  her,  I  snatched 
diem  in  haste ; 
And  when  to  my  lips  they  were  pressed, 
I   coidd  number  each  blossom  her  breath 
had  embraced. 
So  fragrant  it  seemed  by  tlie  rest. 

Yeu  frowned,  lovely  maid!  when  I  dared 

to  avow. 

That  I  coveted  more  than  you  named  ; 

Asd  I  fear,  while  you  live,  and  are  peerleM  ] 

as  now, 

For  this  fault  1  shall  oflen  be  blamed  ! 

But  would  you  reform  the  offender  you  cfaidet .  1 

O  let  him  not  covet  in  vain  ! 
The  earth  holds  no  treasure  he  prizes  beside^  I 

And  he  never  would  covet  again ! 

Dumfrki.  M*D. 


fdkther  ankcpotes  of  the  sbef^^ 
herd's  dog. 

Ettrieve-Lake,  Feb.  22,  18Jg.j 

MR  EniTOR, 

In  a  former  Number  of  your  MisceUJ 
lany  there  appeared  an  afttciing  in-j 
stance  of  the  sagacity  of  a  Shepherd*! 
Dog,  the  truth  of  which  I  can  well  al»J 
test,  for  the  owner,    John  Hoy,  wa 
my  uncle  ;  that  is,  he  was  married 
my  mother's  sister.     He  was  all  his  lif 
remarkable  for  breeding  up  his  dogs  ta 
perform  his  coinmands  with  wondet 
ful  promptitude  and  exactness,  esnec 
ally  at  a  distance  from  him ;  and  h^ 
kept  always  by  the  same  breed.  It  maj 
be  necessary  to  remark  h«e,  that  lber« 
is  no  sptcies  of  animals  so  varied  in 
their  nattires  and  propensities  as  the 
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shepherd's  dog ;  and  these  propensities 
are  preserved  inviolate  in  ll»e  same 
breed  from  generation  to  generation. 
One  kind  will  manage  sheep  about 
hand,  aboutabught,  shediling,  or  fold^ 
almost  naturally ;  and  those  that  excel 
most  in  this  kind  of  service,  are  always 
the  least  tractable  at  a  distance :  otliers 
will  gather  sheep  from  the  hills,  or 
turn  them  this  way  and  that  way,  as 
they  are  commanded,  as  far  as  they 
can  hear  their  master's  voice,  or  note 
the  signals  made  by  his  hand,  and  yet 
can  never  be  taught  to  command  sheep 
close  around  him.  Some  exa-l  again 
in  a  kind  of  social  intercourse.  They 
understand  all  that  is  said  to  them,  or 
of  them,  in  the  family ;  and  oticn  a 
pood  deal  that  is  said  of  sheep,  and  of 
other  dt^,  their  comrades.  One 
kind  will  bite  the  legs  of  cattle,  and 
no  species  of  correction  or  disapproba- 
tion will  restrain  them,  or  ever  make 
them  give  it  up  ;  another  kind  bays 
at  the  heads  of  cattle,  and  neither  pre- 
cept nor  example  will  ever  induce  them 
to  attack  a  beast  behind,  or  bite  its 
legs. 

My  uncle  Hoy's  kind  were  held  in 
estimation  over  the  whole  country,  for 
their  docility  in  what  is  termed  hirsel 
rinning  ;  that  is,  gathering  sheep  at  a 
~  (tance,  but  they  were  never  very 
at    commanding    sheep    about 

id.  Often  have  I  stood  with  aston- 
ishment at  seeing  him  standing  on  tlie 
top  of  one  hill,  and  the  Tub,  as  he  call- 
ed an  excellent  snow-white  bitch  that 
he  had,  gathering  all  the  sheep  from 
another  with  great  care  and  caution. 
1  once  saw  her  gathering  the  head  of  a 
hope,  or  glen,  quite  out  «f  her  master's 
signt,  while  all  that  she  heard  of  him 
was  now  and  then  the  echo  of  his  voice 
or  whistle  from  another  hill ;  yet,'  from 
the  direction  of  that  echo,  she  gather- 
ed the  sheep  with  perfect  acuteuess 
and  punctuality. 

I  have  often  heard  him  tell  another 
anecdote  of  Nimble,  she  of  whom  your 
Correspondent  writes  ;  that  onedrifty 
day  in  the  seventi/'four,  after  gathering 
the  ewes  of  Chapelhopc,  he  found  that 
he  wanted  about  an  hundred  oi  them. 
He  again  betook  him  to  the  heights, 
and  sought  for  them  the  whole  day 
without  being  able  to  And  them,  and 
began  to  suspect  that  tliey  were  cover- 
ed over  with  snow  in  some  ravine. 
Towards  the  evening  it  cleared  up  a 
httle,  and  as  a  last  resotirce,  he  sent 
away  Nimble.    )SUe  bad  found    the 
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scent  of  them  on  the  hill  while  her  niai« 
ter   was  looking  for  them  ;    but  doi 
having  received  orders  to  bring  them 
she  had  not  the  means  of  communical 
ing  tlie  knowledge  she  possessed.    Buti 
as  soon  as  John  gave  her  the  gathering 
word,  she  went  away,  be  said,  like  an 
arrow  out  of  a  bow,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  he  beheld  her  at  about  a 
mile's  distance,  bringing  them  round 
a  hill,  called  The  Middle,  ctjcfcing  her 
tail  behind  them,  and  apparently  very 
happy  at  having  got  the  oi)portunity 
of  terminating  her  master  a  disquie- 
tude with  .so  much  ease. 

I  once  wituessetl  another  very  sin- 
gular feat  performed  by  a  dog  belong- 
ing to  Julin  Graham,  late  tenant  iu 
AsiiiesteeL  A  neighbour  came  to  hia 
house  after  it  was  dork,  and  told  him 
that  \\K  had  lost  a  sheep  on  his  fiirni, 
and  that  if  he  (Graham)  did  not  secure 
her  in  the  morning  early,  she  would 
be  lost,  as  he  had  brotight  her  fer- 
John  said,  he  could  not  possibly  get  to 
the  hill  next  morning,  but  if  he  would 
take  liim  to  the  very  spot  where  he 
lost  the  sheep,  perhaps  his  Ao^  Chief- 
tain would  find  her  that  night.  On 
that  they  went  away  with  all  expedi- 
tion, lest  the  traces  of  the  feet  should 
cool ;  and  I.  then  a  boy,  being  in  the 
house,  went  with  them.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark,  wliich  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  man  losing  his  ewe  ;  and 
at  length  he  pointed  out  a  place  to 
John,  by  the  side  of  the  water,  where 
he  had  lost  her.  "  Chieftain,  fetch 
that,"  said  John  i  "  bring  her  back, 
sir."  The  dog  jumped  around  and 
around,  and  reare<l  himself  upon  end, 
but  not  being  able  to  see  any  things 
evidently  misapprehended  his  master; 
on  which  John  fell  a  cursing  and  swear* 
ing  at  the  dog,  culling  him  a  great 
many  blackguard  names.  He  at  last 
told  tlie  man,  that  he  must  point  out 
the  t'cry  triu-L  that  the  sheep  went, 
otherwise  hehatl  no  chance  of  recover- 
ing it.  The  man  led  him  to  a  graf 
stone,  and  said,  he  was  sure  she  took 
thebrae  within  a  yard  of  that.  "Chieft 
tain,  come  hither  to  my  foot,  you  grenl 
numb'd  w^help,"  .said  John.  ChietYaiA 
came.  John  pointefl  with  his  finger 
to  the  ground,  "  Fetch  that,  I  say,  sir, 
you  stupid  idiot— bring  that  back 
away."  The  dog  scented  slowly  about 
on  the  ground  for  some  seconds,  but 
soon  bq^n  to  mend  his  pace,  and  vaiH 
ished  in  the  darkness.  "  Bring  her 
hack  away,  you  great  calf/'  vocifcratcJ 
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John,  witli  a  vcjce  of  exultation,  as 
the  (log  broke  to  the  hill ;  and  as  all 
these  good  dogs  (>crlbrm  their  work 
in  perfect  silence,  we  neither  saw  nor 
lieard  any  more  for  a  long  time.  I 
think,  if  I  renumber  right,  we  waited 
there  about  bd.f  an  hour;  duriiig  which 
time,  all  the  conversation  was  about 
the  small  chance  that  the  do^  hii<l  tii 
find  the  ewe  ;  tor  it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  she  must  long  ago  have 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  sheep  on  the 
fann.  How  that  was,  no  man  will 
ever  be  able  to  decide.  John,  how- 
ever, still  persisted  in  waiting  until 
Lis  dog  caiue  bacJc,  either  witli  the  ewe 
or  without  her ;  and  at  lust  the  trusty 
animal  brought  the  individual  lost 
sheep  ]to  our  very  feet,  which  the  man 
lixik  on  his  back,  and  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  I  remeniber  the  dog  was 
very  warm,  and  hanging  out  his  tongue 
■>-^ohn  called  luni  all  the  ill  najnes  he 
could  invent,  which  the  other  sceined 
to  take  in  very  good  part.  Such  lau- 
puage  seemed  to  be  John's  flattery  to 
his  dog.  For  my  part,  I  went  home 
fancying  I  hud  seen  a  miracle,  little 
weeting  that  it  was  nothing  to  what  I 
myself  was  to  experience  in  the  course 
ol  my  pastoral  life,  from  the  sagacity 
of  that  faithful  aiiuiial  the  shepherd's 
(log. 

Aly  dog  was  always  my  eornpanion- 
I  conversed  with  liim  the  whole  day — 
I  shared  every  meal  with  him,  und  my 
plaid  in  the  time  of  a  shower  ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  I  generally  had 
the  b^t  dogs  in  all  the  country.  The 
first  remarkable  one  that  I  had  wits 
named  Sirrah,  he  WJis  beyond  oil  com- 
parison the  best  dog  I  ever  saw.  lie 
was  of  a  surly  unsocial  ti-nipcr — dis- 
dused  all  flattery,  and  nfuiied  to  be 
caressed ;  but  his  attention  to  his  mus- 
ter's commands  and  interests  never  will 
again  be  equalled  by  any  ','f  the  cauijie 
race.  The  first  time  that  I  saw  liim 
»  drover  was  leading  him  in  a  rope ; 
he  was  hungry,  and  lean,  and  far  from 
being  a  beautiful  cur,  for  he  was  alj 
over  black,  and  had  a  grim  face  stiipcd 
with  dark  brown.  The  man  had 
bought  hijn  of  a  boy  for  three  shillings, 
Fomewhcre  on  the  Border,  and  doubt- 
JesB  Imd  used  him  vt'ry  ill  on  his 
journey.  I  thought  I  discovered  a 
(«ort  of  sullen  intelligence  in  his  face, 
notwithstanding  his  dejected  and  for- 
lorn situation,  .so  I  gave  the  drover  a 
guinea  for  lijm,  and  appropriated  the 
faptive  to  niyself.  I  believe  tjiere 
Vox .  11. 
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never  was  a  guinea  so  well  laid  out ;  at 
least,  I  ara  satisfied  that  1  never  laid 
out  one  to  so  good  purpose.  He  was 
scarcely  then  a  year  old,  anil  knew  bo 
little  of  herding,  that  he  had  never 
turned  sheep  in  his  life ;  but  as  soon 
as  be  discovered  tJiat  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  so,  and  that  it  obliged  me,  I  cun 
never  forget  with  what  anxiety  and 
eagerness  he  learned  his  difl'ereiit  evo- 
lutions. He  would  try  every  way  de- 
liberately, till  he  found  out  what  I 
wanted  lum  to  do ;  and  when  once  I 
made  him  to  understand  a  direction, 
he  never  forgot  or  mistook  it  again. 
Well  as  I  knew  him,  he  very  often 
astonislud  me  ;  Ibr,  when  hard  jjrcssed 
in  accomplishing  the  task  that  he  was 
put  to,  he  h.id  expedients  of  the  mo- 
ment that  bcsjMJku  a  great  share  of  the 
reasoning  faculty.  Were  I  to  relate 
all  his  exploits,  it  would  require  a  vo- 
lume; I  shall  only  meutiop  one  or  two, 
to  prove  to  you  what  kind  of  an  ani- 
mal he  was. 

I  was  a  shepherd  for  ten  years  oiil 
the  same  fiirm,  where  I  had  always 
alwut  7()IJ  lambs  put  under  my  charge 
every  year  at  weaning-tirae.  As  they 
were  of  (he  shurt,  or  black-J'aced  bree<f, 
the  brtaking  of  them  was  a  very  tick- 
lish and  difficult  task.  I  wasobliged  to 
watch  them  night  and  day  for  the  first 
four  days,  during  which  time  I  had  al- 
ways u  person  to  assist  me.  It  happen- 
ed one  year,  tlutt  just  about  midnight 
the  lambs  broke  nnd  came  up  the  moor 
upon  UG,  making  a  noi»^e  with  their 
running  budcr  than  thunder.  We 
got  up,  and  waved  our  plaids,  and 
Khoutcd,  in  hopes  to  turn  them,  but 
we  only  made  matters  worse,  for  in  a 
momeut  they  were  all  round  us,  and 
by  our  exertions  we  cut  them  into 
three  divisions;  one  of  which  ran  north, 
another  south,  and  those  that  came 
up  between  us  struiglit  up  the  moor 
to  the  westward.  1  called  out,  "  Sir- 
rah, my  man,  they're  a'  away ;"  the 
word,  of  all  others,  that  set  him  most 
upon  the  alert ;  but  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  (light,  and  blackness  of  the 
moor,  I  never  saw  him  at  all.  As  the 
division  of  the  lambs  that  ran  south-, 
ward  were  going  straight  towards  the 
fold,  where  they  had  been  that  day  takr 
en  from  their  dams,  I  was  afraid  they 
would  go  there,  and  again  mix  with 
them ;  so  I  threw  oft' part  of  my  clothes, 
and  pursued  them,  and  by  great  per- 
sonal exertion,  and  the  help  of  another 
old  dog  that  I  hr^d  beside  Sirr$h,  { 
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turned  them,  but  in  a  few  mmut£« 
afterward  lost  them  altogether.     I  ran 
here  ami  there,  not  knowing  what  to 
doj  hut  alwiiyfi,    at  intervals,   gave  a 
loud  whistle  to  Sirrah,  to  let  him  know 
that   I   was  depending  on  hitn.     By 
that  whistling,  the  lad  who  was  assist- 
ing found  me  out,  but  he  likewise  had 
lost  idl  traces  of  the  lambs  whatsoever. 
I  asked  if  he  had  never  seen  Sirrah. 
He  saidt  he  had  not ;  but  that  after  I 
left  him  a  winp  of  the  lambs  had  come 
round  him  with  a  swirl,  and  that  he 
supposed  Sirrah  had  then  given  them 
a  turn,  tliough  lie  oiuld  not  see  him 
for  the  darkness.     We  Ixith  concluded, 
that  whatever  way  the  lambs  ran  at 
first,   tliey  would  finally  land  at  the 
fold   where  they  left   their   mothers, 
end  without  delay  we  bent  our  course 
towards   that  ;    but  when    we   came 
there,  we  found  nothing  of  them,  nor 
■was  there  any  kind  of  bleating  to  be 
heard,  and  diseoverefl  with  vexation 
that  we  hud  come  on  a  wrong  track. 

My  companion  then  bcnthis  course  to- 
wards thcfamiof  G5en  on  the  north,  and 
I  ran  away  westward  for  several  miles, 
Along  the  wild  track  where  the  lambs 
bad  grazed  while  following  their  dams. 
We  met  after  it  was  day,  far  up  in  a 
place  called  the  Black  Cleuch,  but 
peither  of  us  had  been  able  to  discover 
our  lambs,  nor  any  traces  of  them.  It 
was  the  most  extraordinary  circura- 
ttance  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the 
winals  of  the  pastoral  life  !  We  had 
toothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  our 
master,  and  inform  him  that  we  liad 
lost  his  whole  flock  of  lambs  to  him, 
■nd  knew  not  what  was  become  of  one 
of  them. 

On  our  way  home,  however,  we  dis- 
coTcred  a  botiy  of  lambs  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  ravine,  called  the  Flesh 
Cleuch,  and  the  indefatigable  Sirrah 
standing  in  front  of  f hem,  looking  all 
arouniL  for  some  relief,  but  still  stand- 
ing true  to  his  charge.  Tlic  sun  was 
then  up  ;  and  when  we  first  came  in 
view  of  them,  we  concluded  that  it 
was  one  of  the  divisitms  of  the  larabs, 
which  Sirrah  had  been  unable  to  man- 
age until  he  came  to  that  command- 
ing situation,  for  it  was  about  a  mile 
afid  a  half  distint  from  the  place 
where  they  first  broke  and  scattered. 
But  what  wiia  our  astonislimenij  when 
we  discovered  by  degrees  that  not  one 
lamb  of  the  whole  flock  was  wanting  I 
How  he  had  got  all  the  divisions  col- 
lected in  the  dark  is  beyond  my  com- 


prehension. The  charge  wu  lefl  en- 
tirely to  himself  from  midnight  until 
the  ri.sing  of  the  sun  ;  and  if  all  the 
shepherds  in  the  Forest  had  been  there 
to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not 
have  efiected  it  with  greater  propriety. 
All  that  I  can  say  farther  is,  that  I  ne- 
ver felt  so  grateful  to  any  creature  be- 
low the  sun,  as  1  did  to  my  honest  Sir- 
rah that  morning. 

1  remember  another  achievement  of' ' 
bis  which  I  admired  still  more,  but 
which  I  cannot  make  an  Edinburgb 
man  so  thoroughly  to  understand-     I 
was  sent  to  a  place  in  Tweeddalc,  call- 
ed Stanhope,  to  bringhomea  wild  eweJ 
that   had    strayed   from    home.     Tha 
place  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  fif- 
teen miles,  and  my  way  to  it  was  over  I 
steep  hills,  and  athwart  deep  glens  ;—• 
there  was  no  path,  and  neither  Sirrah 
nor  I  had  ever  travelled  the  road  be- . 
fore.     The  ewe  was  brought  in    and 
put  into  a  barn  over  night ;  and,  after  I 
being  frightened  in  this  way,  was  setl 
out  to   me  in  the  morning  to  drivdf 
home  by  herself.      She  was  as  wild  a| 
a  roe,  and  Ijouudcd  away  to  the  sid«  | 
of  the  mountain  like  one.     I  sent  Sir- 
rah on  a  circular  rout  wide  before  her;  i 
and  let  him   know  that  he  had  tha 
charge  of  her.     When  I  left  the  peo« 
pie  at   the  house,   Mr  Tweedie,  tlidj 
farmer,  said  to  me,  "Do  you  reallfj 
suppose  that  you  will  drive  that  shee^l 
over  these  hills,  and  out-through  thf  J 
midst  of  all  the  sheep  ni  the  country  ?''| 
I  said  1  would  try  to  do  it.     "  Then,^ 
let  me  tell  you,"  said  he,  "thatyoumajj 
as  well  try  to  travel  to  yon  sun."     Tl 
man  did  not  know  that  I  was  destine 
to  do  both  the   one  and  the  otheii 
Onr  way,  as  1  said,  Liy  all  over  wild 
hills,  and  through  the  middle  of  flocfci 
of  slieep.     I  Kcldom  got  a  sight  of  tt 
ewe,  for  she  was  sometimes  a  mile  be 
fore  me,  sometimes  two ;  but  Sirral 
kept  her  in  command  the  whole  way- 
ne>?er  suitered  her  to  mix  with  othe 
sheep — nor,  as  far  as  I  could  jud^f 
ever  to  deviate  twenty  yards  from 
track  by  which  he  and  I  went  the  da^ 
before.      When    we    came  ovt-r 
^vnat  height  towards  Manor  Wale 
Sirrah  and   his    charge    happened 
cross  it  a  little  before  me,  and  our  wu 
lying  down  hill  for  several  miles, 
lost  all  traces  of  them,   but  still  he 
on  my  track.     I  came  to  two  shej 
herd's  houses,  and  asked  if  they  hi 
seen  any  thing  of  a  black  dog,  with 
branded  face  and  a  long  toil^  driving  I 
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sLeej*?  No;  they  had  seen  no  such 
thing ;  and,  besideSj  all  their  sheep, 
both  above  and  below  the  houses, 
seemed  to  be  unmoved.  I  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  hold  on  my  way 
homeward  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  a  hill  at  the  side  of  the  water, 
I  discovered  my  trusty  coal-black 
&iend  sitting  with  his  eye  fixed  in- 
tently on  the  burn  below  hiiu,  and 
(ometimes  giving  a  casual  glauce  be- 
hind to  see  if  I  was  coining : — he  had 
the  ewe  standing  there,  safe  and  un- 
hurt. 

When  I  got  her  home,  and  act  licr 
It  liberty  among  our  own  sheep,  he 
took  it  highly  amiss.  I  could  scarce- 
ly prevail  w  th  him  to  let  her  go ;  and 
10  dreadfully  was  he  afironted  tliat  she 
tbould  have  been  let  go  free  ai\er  all 
his  toil  and  trouble,  that  he  would  not 
come  near  me  all  the  way  to  the  house, 
nor  yet  taste  any  supper  when  we  got 
there.  I  believed  he  wanted  me  to  take 
her  home  and  kill  her. 

He  had  one  very  laughable  peculi- 
irity,  which  often  created  disturbance 
«bout  the  house, — it  was  an  outrage- 
ous ear  for  music.  He  never  heard 
music,  but  he  drew  towards  it;  and 
he  never  drew  towards  it,  but  he  join- 
ed in  it  with  all  his  vigour.  Many  a 
good  psalm,  song,  and  tunc,  was  he 
the  cause  of  being  spoiled  ;  for  when 
he  set  fairly  to,  at  which  lie  was  not 
sUck,  the  voices  of  all  his  coadjutors 
had  no  chance  with  his.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  worthy  old  farmer 
with  whom  I  resided,  to  perform  fa- 
mily worship  evening  and  morning ; 
and  before  he  began,  it  was  always 
necessary  to  drive  Sirrah  to  the  tidds, 
and  toclose  the  door.  If  this  was  ut  any 
time  forgot  or  neglected,  the  niomvnt 
that  the  psalm  was  raised,  he  joined 
with  all  his  zeal,  and  at  such  a  rate, 
that  he  di'owned  the  voices  of  the 
latnily  before  three  lines  could  be  sung. 
Nothing  further  could  he  done  till 
I.  Sirrah  was  expelled.  But  then  !  when 
he  got  to  the  peat-stack  knowe  before 
the  dour,  esjiecially  if  he  got  a  blow 
in  going  out,  he  did  give  Ins  powers 
of  voice  tull  scope  without  mitigation, 
and  even  at  that  distance  be  was  of\en 
u  hard  match  for  us  all. 

Some  imagined  that  it  was  from  a 
painful  sensation  that  he  did  this.  No 
such  thing.  Music  was  his  delight: 
it  always  drew  him  towards  it  like  a 
«hartD.     I  slept  in  the  byr^-loi^-^-iSiri 
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rah  in  the  hay-nook  in  a  comer  be- 
low.     When  sore  fatigued,  I  some- 
times retired  to  my  lied  before  the 
hour  of  family   worship.      In    suclij 
cases,  whenever  the  psalm  was  rais 
in  the  kitchen,  which  was  but  a  short 
distance,  Sirrah  left  his  lair;  and  lav*^ 
ing  his  car  close  to  the  bottom  of  the, 
door  to  liear  more  distinctly,  he  growl- 
ed a  low  note  in  accompaniment,  tillj 
the  sound  expired;   and  then   rose- 
shook  his  lugs,  and  returned  to  hi%1 
hay-nook.     Sacred  music  affected  hiu\1 
most ;  but  in  either  that  or  any  slow] 
tune,  when  the  touis  dwelt  upon  thai 
key-note,  they  put  him  quite  besid^l 
himself,    his  eyea  had  the  gleam  o^i 
madness  in  them  ;  and  he  somi'tiuieaj 
quitted  singing,  and  literally  fell  ml 
barking.     All  his  rare  have  the  same 
qualities  of  voice  and  ear  in  a  less 
or  greater  degree. 

The  most  painful  part  of  Sirrali'^j 
history  yet  remains;  but,  in  meiuor]r^ 
of  him,  it  must  be  set  down.  H©] 
grew  old,  and  unable  to  do  my  worl^J 
by  himstJf.  I  had  a  son  of  his  com**! 
ing  up  that  promised  well,  and  wagj 
a  greater  favourite  with  me  than  eve 
the  otlier  was.  The  times  were  hardj 
and  the  keeping  of  them  butli  was  a 
tax  upon  my  master  svhicli  I  did  not 
like  to  iniiwse,  although  he  made  no 
remonstrances.  I  was  obliged  to  part 
with  one  of  thera  ;  so  I  sold  old  Sir- 
rah to  a  neighbouring  shepherd  for 
three  guineas.  He  was  aeuustomed, 
while  I  was  smearing,  or  doing  any 
work  about  the  farm,  to  go  with  any 
of  the  family  when  I  ordered  him,  and 
run  at  their  bidding  the  same  as  "*^ 
my  own;  but  then,  when  he  came 
home  at  night,  a  word  of  approbation 
itom  me  was  recompense  sufficient, 
and  he  was  really  next  day  to  go  with 
whomsoever  I  commanded  him.  Of 
course,  when  I  sold  liira  to  this 
lad,  he  went  away,  when  I  order- 
ed him,  without  any  reluctance,  and 
wrought  tor  him  all  that  day  and  the 
next  as  well  as  ever  he  did  in  his  lite. 
But  when  he  found  that  he  was  aban- 
doned by  me,  and  doomed  to  be  the 
slave  of  a  stranger  for  whom  he  did 
not  care,  he  wwuld  never  again  do  an- 
other feasible  turn  for  him  in  his  life. 
The  lad  said  that  he  run  in  among  the 
sheep  like  a  whelp,  and  seemed  intent 
on  doing  him  all  the  mischief  he 
could.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  part  with  him  in  a 
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short  lime ;  but  he  hail  more  honour 
than  I  had,  for  he  took  hiui  to  his 
father,  unci  desired  liim  to  tbstcr  Sir- 
rah, and  he  kind  to  hiui  as  long  aa  he 
lived,  /or  I  fie  mIci;  of  wluit  he  huJ  bvcn  ; 
rtiul  this  injunction  the  old  man  faith- 
ftilly  ywr  orraed. 

He  name  buck  to  see  mc  now  and 
then  for  months  after  he  went  away, 
but  afraid  of  the  luortitication  of  being 
driven  from  the  farm-house,  he  never 
came  there  •  but  knowing  well  the 
rood  that  I  took  to  the  hill  in  the 
morning,  he  lay  dowm  near  to  that. 
When  he  saw  me  coming,  he  did  not 
venture  to  come  to  me,  but  walked 
round  the  hill,  keeping  always  alwut 
SOO  yards'  distance,  and  then  returned 
to  his  new  master  again,  satisfied  tor 
the  time  that  thcTc  was  no  more 
shelter  with  his  beloved  olil  one  for 
him.  When  I  thought  how  ex'rily  one 
kind  word  would  have  attachc<l  him 
to  nie  for  life,  am!  how  grateful  it 
would  have  been  to  my  faithful  old 
servant  and  frietK!,  I  eould  not  help 
regretting  my  fortune  that  oUIigcd  us 
to  separate.  That  unteeling  lax  on 
the  shepherd's  dog,  his  only  bread- 
winner, has  been  the  cause  of  much 
pain  in  this  respect.  The  parting 
(%ith  old  Sirrah,  al'ier  nil  that  he  had 
done  for  me,  had  such  an  effect  on 
my  heartj  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  forget  it  to  this  day ;  the  more  I 
have  considered  his  attachment  and 
character,  the  more  I  have  admired 
tliera  ;  and  the  resolution  that  he  took 
up,  and  persisted  in,  of  never  doing  a 
gootl  turn  for  any  other  of  my  rate, 
af^er  the  ingratitude  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  mc,  appears  to  me  to 
have  a  kind  of  heroism  and  sublimity 
in  it.  I  am,  hwwcver,  writing  no- 
thing but  the  plain  simple  truth,  to 
wbicli  there  are  plenty  of  living  wit- 
nesses. I  then  made  a  vow  to  myself^ 
jdfhich   I   have  religiously    kept,    and 

ver  shall,  never  to  seU  another  dog  ; 
!>ut  that  1  may  stand  acquitted  to  you, 

ir,  of  all   pecmnary  motives,  which 

ttdeed  those  who  know  nie  will  scarce- 
suspect  me  of, — I  mu.st  add,  that 

jhen  1  saw  how  innttera  went,  I  ne- 
ver took  a  farthing  of  the  stipulated 
price  of  old  Sirrali. 

I  have  Sirndi'a  race  to  this  day ;  and 
though  none  of  them  have  ever  e«jual- 
led  him  as  a  sheep  dog,  yet  they  have 
far  excelled  him  in  all  the  estimable 
«tu«lities  of  sociality  and  humour. 
The  liistory  of  Iiis  son,  the  renowned 


Hector,  shall  farm  the  suhject  of  an- 
other Utter  when  I  have  leisure, 

James  Hogg. 
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Thk  following  queries  are  addressed 

to  the  auihor  of  the  account  of  the 
gypsies  of  Fife,  being  suggested  by 
the  research  and  industry  %vhich  he 
has  displayed  in  collecting  memorials 
of  that  vagrant  race.  They  relate  to 
a  class  of  persons,  who,  distinguished 
for  honest  industry  in  a  laborious  and 
dangerous  calling,  have  only  this  in 
common  with  the  Kgyptian  tribes, 
that  they  are  not  originally  natives  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit,  and 
are  supposed  still  to  exhibit  traces  of  a 
foreign  origin.  I  mean  the  colony  of 
fishcnmn  (Danish,  as  hjia  been  pre- 
sumed) settled  in  the  village  of  Buck- 
haven  in  Fite,  unless  my  memory  de- 
ceives me,  (for  I  have  not  at  present  lei- 
sure to  verify  the  fact)  by  King  Jumes 
v.,  amotig  other  honourable  attempts 
to  introduce  arts  and  civilization  into 
bis  kingdom. 

There  is  a  foolish  little  book,  called 
the  History  of  Buckhaven,  still,  I  be- 
lieve, hawked  about  by  pwUars,  and 
well  known  to  the  curious  students  in 
stall  pamphlets  and  penny  histories, 
amongst  whom  I  respectfully  ask  leave 
to  enroll  myself.  It  contiiins  a  series 
of  idle  jests  and  stories,  like  those  fe- 
there<l  on  the  Wise  ftlcn  of  Gotham, 
tending  chiefly  to  ridicule  the  good 
people  of  Buckhaven,  for  their  allegc<l 
ignorance  of  all  that  is  unconnected' 
with  their  own  maritime  employment ; 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  devoid  of  a 
strain  of  low  and  coarse  humour.  Yet 
even  this  vituperative  and  injurious 
account  of  the  honest  fishers  of  Buck- 
haven  and  their  wives,  contains,  or 
rather  indicates,  some  peculiaritic-8  res- 
pecting them  which  initate  the  curi- 
osity of  a  local  antiquary.  lu  my 
copy  of  this  resi)ectable  treatise,  the 
title-page  professes  to  give  "  the  an- 
tiquities of  their  old  flress,  tlie  bucky- 
boat  with  a  flag  of  green-tree,  with 
their  daucuig,  Wilhe  and  his  trusty 
rapier,"  &c.  In  this,  however,  as  in 
too  many  cases  of  more  importance, 
we  may  adopt  the  old  caution,  I'ronti 
nulla  Juks  ;  for  little  or  nothing  is  said 
in  the  treatise  itself  of  then  uitters  thus 
ti>ruuiUy  uououncLd  in  tlie  title.    It  is 


however  stated,  that  the  fisher?!  still  re- 
tain u  dialect  quite  different  trom  any 
other  in  Scotland,  and,  as  the  author 
expresses  it,  idinost  uliift  the  letter  H, 
and  employ  the  letter  O  in  its  stead. 
1  cannot  however  truce,  in  the  exam- 
ples he  has  given  us  of  their  conrer- 
sation,  any  thing  illustrative  of  this 
peoiliarity,  nor  do  I  observe  any  very 
peculiar  word,  excepting  the  epithet 
rolicouchiriff,  with  tne  derivatioij  and 
meaning  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted, 
unlesa  it  be  tlic  fiorae  with  toUwhin,  a 
word  given  in  Dr  Jainieson's  Diction- 
ary, as  applicable  to  a  firolicksome 
wench. 

It  might  however  he  worth  the 
while  of  your  correspondent,  to  in- 
quire whether  this  people  huve  still 
lay  phrases  or  dialect  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  indicative  of  a  northern 
origin.  The  dance  incntiontd  iu  the 
title-page  of  the  {)emiy  chronicJe  of 
Buckhaven,  and  all  mention  of  which 
i«  so  culpably  omitted  in  the  body  of 
the  chronicle,  (tunlamne  rem  iam  ne- 
gligtnUr! J  has  often  excited  my  curi- 
osity. It  is  well  known  that  the 
ilance-s  of  the  northern  people  were 
one  of  their  favourite  festive  amuse- 
ments, remains  of  which  may  be 
traced  wherever  the  Scandinavian  ro- 
vers acquired  extensive  settlements. 
Tht;  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Goths,  per- 
formed with  naked  swortis  in  the 
hands  of  the  dancers,  by  pointing  and 
uniting  which  they  formed  various 
figures,  and  particularly  that  of  a  hex- 
agon or  rose,  are  mentioneil  by  Olaus 
Jldagiius,  as  well  as  their  ring-dance, 
and  other  exercises  of  the  same  na- 
ture. The  same  dances  ore  repeat- 
edly noticed  in  the  Northern  Ballads, 
Iransluted  by  Mr  Robert  .lainieson; 
and  every  thing  serves  to  show  that 
the  exercise  was  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment witli  the  northmcn. 

In  nuideru  times  we  find  traces  of 
this  custom.  The  author  of  the  his- 
tory of  Wliitby  mentions  the  sword- 
dance,  as  practised  by  the  modern 
Northumbrians,  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  followers  of  Inguar  and  Ilubba, 
the  eons  of  Regnar  Lodbrog.  Like 
the  Swedes,  in  the  time  of  Olaus,  one 
of  the  various  combinations  of  the 
sword  ilunec  at  Whitby  consists  in 
-imitating  the  form  of  an  elegant  hex- 
agon or  rose,  which  rose  is  so  firmly 
"liiaile,  that  one  of  tlie  party  holds  it  up 
'above  their  heads  while  they  are  dauc* 


ing,  without  undoing  it.  The  dance 
concludes  with  taking  it  to  pieces,  each 
man  resuming  his  own  sword. 

In   some  of  the  remote   Shetland 
islands  the  sword-dance    is  also  still 

Eractised.  But  in  general  it  is  so  Uttle 
nown,  that,  some  few  years  since,  it 
party  of  dancers  from  the  Island  of 
Papa  came  to  Lerwick  and  representetl 
it,  as  a  public  exhibition,  with  great 
applause.  As  described  to  me,  there 
were  eight  jaersons  on  this  occasion, 
seven  of  whom,  supposed  to  represent 
the  seven  champions  of  Christendom, 
were  supposed  to  jicrfbrm  their  exer»l 
cise  for  the  amusement  of  tlie  eighth, 
who  represent€tl  a  sovereign  or  poten- 
tate. Some  rude  couplets  were  recited 
(of  which  I  could  obtain  no  copy),  and 
the  dunce  was  perforrued  with  evolu- 
tions similar  to  those  I  have  described. 
Some  of  the  performers  were  very  old ; 
and  there  is  reanon  to  believe  this  Pyr- 
riek  dance  will  be  soon  altogether  for- 
gotten. I  am  desirous  to  know  if  any 
vestiges  of  it  can  yet  be  traced  among 
the  Fife  fishermen ;  and,  in  general, 
whether  they  have  any  thing  in  the 
customs,  traditions,  or  superstitions, 
ditfering  from  those  of  the  inland  peo- 
ple, and  allied  to  the  manners  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

I  make  no  apology  to  your  respect- 
able correspondent  for  engaging  him 
in  a  troublesome,  and  yet  a  trivial,  re- 
search, upon  such  authority  .is  tlie 
penny  history  of  Buckhaven.  'I'he  lo- 
cal antiquary  of  all  othei-s  ought,  in 
the  zeal  of  his  calling,  to  feel  the  force 
of  what  Spencer  wrote  and  Burke 
quoted: — "  Love  esteems  no  office 
mean." — "  Entire  affection  scorneth 
nicer  hands." — The  curious  collector, 
who  seeks  for  ancient  reliciues  among 
the  ruins  of  Home,  often  pays  tor 
permission  to  tnnch  or  dig  over  some 
particular  piece  of  ground,  in  hopes  to 
discover  some  remnant  of  antiquity. 
Sometimes  he  gets  only  his  labour,  and 
the  ridicule  of  having  wasted  it,  to  pay 
for  his  pains  ;  sometimes  he  Hnds  but 
old  bricks  and  shatlered  pot-sherds ; 
but  somttimes,  also,  his  toil  is  reward- 
ed by  a  valuable  raedjd,  cameo,  bronze, 
or  statue.  And  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, it  is  by  investivating  and  com- 
paring popular  customs,  often  trivial 
and  tbolish  in  themselves,  that  we  o|"t- 
en  arrive  at  the  means  of  establishing 
curious  and  material  facts  in  history. 
EdiiiLurgk,  Hth  March. 


Letter  of  James  VI. — 'Ffit  Dampen. 


tETTER  OF  JAMES  VI. 
MR  EUITOE, 

The  originiil  of  the  subjoined  is  a- 
monp  the  papers  of  an  old  and  loyal 
family  in  Ayrshire,  whom  I  prevailed 
on  to  permit  this  communication.  The 
ktter  seems  an  admirubte  companion 
to  those  Royjd  Epistles  with  which 
you  have  already  favoured  the  public  ;* 
but  the  comments  that  might  be  made 
en  it  are  chiefly  anticipated  in  your 

[former  Number.  L.  H. 

'  Glasgow,  2rf  March. 

To  our  richt  traist  freind  the  Laird 
of  Caldwell. 
HicHT  thaist  freind. 
We  greit  you  hcrtlie  weill  Having 
directit  our  other  Ires  unto  zou  of  he- 
foir  desyring  2ou  according  to  theciis- 
tome  observit  of  auld  be  our  niaist 
nobill  progenitours  in  sic  caises  to 
haif  directit  hither  to  the  Qucine  our 
Bedfallow  ane  haiknay  tor  transjwrt- 
ing  of  the  Ladies  accompanying  her 
Quhareupoun  we  vpoun  zour  slay  haif 
tane  occsisioun  to  mervell  Zit  thinking 
to  try  forder  the  conceipt  quhilk  we 
hailf  of  zour  aft'ectiouii  in  furtherance 
of  honorabiH  adois  as  ony  wayis  con- 
ccme  W8  We  ar  movit  as  of  befoir  to 
visie  aou  be  thir  pietis  Requeisting  zou 
niaist  etfectuuslie  to  deliver  and  direct 
hither  with  this  berair  ane  haiknity  to 
qnliom  we  haif  gevin  our  coniission 
for  the  samyti  effect  In  doing  quliare- 
of  ze  will  do  ws  richt  acceptabill  pica- 
sour  to  be  reniemberit  in  ony  zour 
adois  qnharc  we  may  gif  zou  pruif  of 
our  rcmemberance  of  zour  guiil  wcill 
accordingUe  Other  vise  vpon  the  in- 
f'ormatioune  we  liaif  reaaivit  of  sic  as 
ze  haif  we  will  cans  the  reddiest  ze 
haif  be  taine  be  our  auctority  and 
brocht  in  till  ws  Hojung  rather  zc 
will  do  xour  dewtie  benevolentbe 
ThuB  Itdkeing  that  our  desire  tending 
to  the  custome  observit  of  auld  in  sic 
caises  sail  be  satisfeit  and  the  berair 
not  return  empty  We  comit  zou  to 
the  protection  of  God  From  Haii- 
rudhous  die  fyrst  day  of  October  1  j<)0. 
(Signed)         James  U, 


THE  DAMr£R8. 
Mil  EDITOR, 

I  OBSERVEO,  in  tlie  last  Number  of 
your  Magazine,  an  article  on  the  sub- 

•  See  No  IX. 


ject  of  Damping,  signed   "  An   Old 
Fellow,"  and  being  perhaps  the  mos 
veteran  Damper  in  Edinburgh,  har. 
ing  belonged  to  the  society  upwardi 
of  sixty  years,  I  presume,  in  name  o; 
all  the  Daraperg  in  and  about  town, 
no  despicable  array,    to   thank   your 
correspondent  for  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  notice  a  fraternity,  of  which  your 
readers  will  probably  think  I  have  noti 
been  an  unwortJiy  member,  after  they 
shall  have  iK.'rused  the  following  nar- 
rative. 

The  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
plying  as  a  Damper,  was  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 
The  nation,  I  mean  the  Scottish  na, 
tion,  felt  proud  of  the  success  of  their 
firsts  may  I  call  it  their  first  ?  legiti* 
mate  drama ;  and  Mr  Home's  vanity 
as  an  author  was  not  inconsideruble* 
By  dividing  the  merits,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  decreased  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  a  half,  so  I 
whispered  that  ihe  real  author,  wiiVfl- 
hile  diciu,  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
John,  Earl  of  Bute.  The  inueuda  was 
eagerly  listened  to ;  and  poor  Home, 
shorn  of  \na  tragic  beams,  was  doomed, 
to  suffer  all  the  rage  of  presbyteriaa 
persecution,  while  the  unconscious 
peer  was  clothed  in  his  literary  splen- 
doui-.  Time,  however,  a  gentleman 
who  has  always  been  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  results  of  Damping,  has  offici- 
ously intcrposttl,  and  rendered  my 
whispers  inaudible  to  posterity. 

My  next  appearance  was  some  time 
after  tlie  appearance  of  Ossian's  Poems. 
The  people  were  still  more  proud  of 
their  ancient  than  they  had  been  of 
their  modern  bard ;  ami  I  exerted  my 
energies  in  moderating  their  trans- 
port, until  I  was  actually  called  the 
modem  Zoilus.  Recourse  was  again 
had  to  my  former  expedient  of  divid- 
ing the  merits,  and  I  most  boldly  con- 
tended, that  many  of  the  best  poem» 
were  ^vritten  by  the  editor,  though  I 
knew  thnt  he  could  as  well  have  writ- 
tijn  the  Iliad.  By  this  proceeihug,  I 
took  a  great  d«d  of  merit  from  our 
Gaelic  Homer,  and  conferred  very  lit- 
tle on  ^I'Phcr.son  ;  thereby  keeping 
the  vanity  of  tlie  nation  rather  under 
jKir,  if  I  may  use  a  mercantile  expres- 
sion in  a  literary  concern.  On  a  later 
day  I  furnished  a  brother  Damper 
witli  some  of  his  most  plausible  ob- 
jections to  the  authenticity  of  Ossian'« 
Poems,  inspu-ing  him  with  a  atyle  at 


I 
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once  dear,  classical,  and  altogether 
unrivalled,  unless  by  the  precious  frag- 
ment of  history  consecrated  to  the 
Bostliuraous  fame  of  his  great  friend 
Mr  Fox,  by  a  most  judicious  kinsman. 
Although  the  nation  was  plunged 
inio  the  Slough  of  Despond  in  conse- 
quence of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Com- 
wtUis's  army  at  York  Town,  yet  many 
people  were  not  a  little  proud  of  the 
(ommander,  who,  under  a  circum- 
siance  so  depressing,  could  peu  such 
elegant  and  interiMting  despatches. 
Bat  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  hero 
were  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  other  fine  qualities,  I 
contrived  to  insinuate  that  Captain 
Ross  had  written  the  letter  so  justly 
admired,  although  an  officer  who  was 
dde-du-camp  to  the  second  in  com- 
mand (General  U'Hara)  informed  nic, 
that  he  was  in  Lord  Cornwalhs'a  lent, 
and  not  only  saw  liis  lordship  write 
the  letter  currente  calumo,  but  heard 
him  read  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  pre- 
sence of  the  stalF.  "  Evil  may  be 
done  that  good  may  come  of  it,"  is  an 
established  rule  and  doctrine  of  Oiu- 
order,  and  will  doubtless  place  my 
conduct  in  this  afiair  in  its  proper 
point  of  view. 

When  Rodney  defeated  De  Grasse, 
I  made  it  clear,  that  !tc  had  no  merit 
in  the  business  of  the  day,  the  princi- 
jwl  share  of  glory  being  due  to  a  wor- 
thy citizen  ot  Edinburgh,  and  a  small 
dividend  to  Sir  Charles  Douglas  and 
Captain  Young,  who  favoured  his 
lordship  with  their  advice  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Camptrdown,  I  was  equally 
alert  in  opining,  that  Lord  Duncan 
knew  no  more  of  what  was  doing  in 
the  action,  than  if  he  had  been  walk- 
ing in  the  area  of  George's  Square, 
an»l  that  liis  merit  extended  no  farther 
than  flighting  his  own  ship  like  the  de- 
vil— a  sort  o\'  infernal  desert,  of  which 
I  did  not  choose  altogether  to  deprive 
hiro. 

I  shall  pass  over  my  manceuvres 
during  the  piping  times  of  peace,  and 
the  first  scenes  of  the  war,  though  I 
cannot  help  claiming,  by  the  way, 
some  merit,  as  having  done  mun  p<is~ 
jiihts  towards  damping  the  ardour  of 
our  volunteers,  and  checking  the  in- 
orditiate  pride  of  the  nation,  in  their 
apparent  zeal  and  loyalty,  and  shall 
dash  at  once  into  the  Peninsular  war, 
during  which  I  was  obliged  to  be  a 


The  Dampers.  ^Mp  ^ 

very  busy  man,  as  Wellington  had  got 
into   a  way  of  committing   so  many 
lucky  blunders, .  that  he  would  have, 
absolutely  required  a  brace  of  sfasim"' 
ed  Dampers  for   his  ouii  pdrtivular. 
First  and  last,  he  has  cost  me  incon- 
ceivable trouble ;  and  though  "'  1  say 
it  w^ho  shovild  not  say  it,"  mt  ta-^J 
i.KNTS  are  more  deeply  indebted  to  me  ' 
for  some  of  their  most  sapient,  though 
not   wholly  verified,    observations  on 
the  progress  and  events  of  the  Spanish 
war  than  they  are  willing  to  allow, 
for  alas !  the  greatest  men  have  their 
failings.     The  ingenuity  was  all  my 
own,   with  which  the  Patriot  made  it 
appear,  that  the  battle  of  Salnmi'.nca, 
instead  of  bfing  a  victory  on  the  side 
of  Lord  Wellington,  was  in  fact  a  de- 
feat j  and  1  have  the  pl-asure  of  meet- 
ing with  several  most  liberal  and  in- 
telligent gentlemen  in  this  iruJc  townj 
who  did  must  valiantly  maintain  that 
position,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  do  so  still,  were  it  not  obvious- 
ly nnnecpssary.     But  I  know  not  how 
it  happened,  whenever  I  threw  a  wet 
blanitet  on  one  part,  the  flumes  burst 
out  with  double  ftiry  in  another,  till 
at  length  the  conflagration  terminated 
on    the    field    of    Waterloo.      It    is 
undeniable,   however,  that    Welling- 
ton, poor  devil,  was  surprised  on  that 
occasion — and  if  it  had  not  been  for 

Blueher  !  ! Besides,    his   lordship 

maiie  a  very  poor  figxire  in  the  affair 
of  Marshal  Ney,  and  has  lately  l)een — 
cast  in  a  civil  suit  at  Bnissils.  All 
these  tilings,  however,  won't  do, — the 
rogue  seems  to  set  damping  at  defi- 
ance ;  and  even  the  ejjisodc  of  Lady 
W.  W.  has  not  availed  to  keep  him  in 
check, 

It  may  be  readily  conjectured,  that 
I  wsu  not  an  idle  Dumiier  during  the 
brdlion  hiKsinesx.  To  sap  the  credit, 
and  pull  down  the  pride  of  tlie  Bank 
of  England,  by  dqireeiating  the  value 
of  bank-notes,  when  there  was  almost 
no  other  circulating  medium,  thereby 
presentincf  to  the  nation  the  full  cup 
of  cakraity,  was  an  object  too  impor- 
tant to  be  neglected.  I  begin  to  tliink, 
however,  that  our  reasoning  was  rather 
too  theoretical,  don't  read  ttu-airical, 
and  j)erhiips  was  not  perjecth/  under- 
stood even  by  the  Lords  Lauderdale 
and  King,  those  mirrors  of  political  e- 
conomy.  It  would  doubtless  be  su- 
pei  riuous,  to  expect  that  Noble  Lords 
ehoutd  ihenuehes  understand  all  that 


they  write  on  a  aubject  so  very  dry. 
Incleed  I  consider  it  quite  sufficient, 
and  perhaps  more  than  ought  to  be 
required,  if  they  can  rtiukT  it  intcUi- 
gibk'  to  ot/iers.  Tliia  way  of  writing 
IS  quite  familiar  to  the  Noble  Eurl,  only 
hia  Lordship  boldly  goes  the  vole,  as 
may  be  learned  by  reference  to  his 
"  Inquiry  on  Public  Wealth."  But 
a  vast  deal  of  mischief  has  been  prac- 
tiailh/  «lone  to  the  bullion  cause  by  a 
parcel  of  ninnies,  who  persist,  notwith- 
standing all  my  honest  cudvivourSj  in 
preferring  a  twenty-one-sbilling-note 
to  a  golden  guinea  !  To  combat  such 
perverse  infatuation  would  be  una- 
vailing ;  and  unless  the  novelty  of  the 
sovERtiGNS  now  issuing  shall  create 
a  diversion  in  our  favour,  I  am  fear- 
ful that  even  Air  Huskisson,  in  his 
new  oiiice  of  commissioni-r  of  wootls, 
&c.  &c.,  will  not  be  able  to  consider, 
with  perfect  complacency,  what  he  has 
formerly  said  and  written  concerning 
the  predominant  value  of  the  precious 
metals  over  a  Bank  of  fingland  billet- 
doux. 

Not  considering  the  present  mo- 
ment vcri/  propitious  for  the  exercise 
of  public  damping,  notwithstanding 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  consequent  enormities  commit- 
ted by  the  nvji/ienshn  of  many  innocent 
citizens,  merely  for  walking  about  for 
their  amusement,  in  I^ondon  and  in 
the  coimtry,  and  now  and  then  com- 
mitting iniu'der  and  treason  fjro  liutw 
pubUcu, — I  mean  to  rest,  ns  it  were,  on 
my  oars.  However,  I  have  several 
natters  in  embryo,  which  may  h-U  ere 
long — such  as  a  much  injured  cmpc- 
iwr,  jt  banislied  princess,  ilisputed  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  dragoons  in  Pall 
IVJall,  and  ^.tenadiers  in  white  gaiters, 
&c.  &c.  But  I  must  not  discover  all 
the  secrets  of  my  art,  nor  display  the 
stent  of  my  resources  prematurely, 
lereby  anticipating  the  sfwedifS  and 
jotions  of  my  patriot  friends  in  par- 
ament,  whose  stock  of  eloquence  and 
ai^umeiit,  though  great,  wilJ  not,  at 
the  present  eventful  crisis,  admit  (tf 
any  deduction.  1  shall  therefore  con- 
clude this  long  letter,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  I  ara  very  much  at  your  de- 
votion, Mr  EtUtor,  on  terms  consist- 
ent with  the  pnrity  ot  pitriotism, 
yvhencver  you  shall  btaiid  in  need  of 
the  sly  ser\-ice8  of  one  who  has  so  long 
discharged,  and,  I  may  say,  fulfilled, 
all  the  duties  of  A  Damfer. 
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NARBATIVE  OF  A  FATAL  EVJENT. 

(The  following  melancholy  relation  hat 
been  sent  us  without  a  sign  am  re  or  refer- 
ence. It  is  contrary  tu  our  general  rule  to 
insert  any  communication  under  such  dr- 
cumstances,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  give 
any  additional  pain,  and  besides,  there  it 
something  in  the  querulous  tone  of  it,  that 
seems  to  plead  for  indulgence,  &c.  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  ta 
*'  administer  to  a  mind  diseased."] 

If  it  could  alleviate  in  the  smalleat 
degree  the  intense  sufferings  that  have 
preyed  upon  niy  mind,  and  blasted 
my  hope,  during  a  period  now  of  al> 
most  sevin-and-thirty  years,  I  would 
account  the  pain  I  niay  feel,  durii 
the  time  I  am  attempting  to  narrati 
the  following  occurrence,  of  no  mop 
consequence  than  the  shower  of  sle 
that  drives  in  my  face  while  I  am  walk^ 
ing  home  from  the  parish  church  to 
my  parlour  fire. 

I  already  remarked,  it  is  within  a 
few  months  of  being  thirty -seven 
years  since  I  left  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  in  company  with  a  young 
person  of  my  own  uge,  and  from  the 
same  part  of  the  ci  untry.  I  sliall 
speak  of  him  by  the  naiiie  of  Canif 
hell ;  it  can  inttjesi  few  but  myseli 
now,  to  say  that  it  is  not  his  real  name^ 
We  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
for  years  before  we  came  together  t* 
the  collegf,  and  u  predilection  tor  th* 
same  studies,  a  strong  bias  for  gtnersS 
literature,  and  more  especially  for  tho^ 
courses  of  inquiry  wnich  ore  the  a< 
musemeut  rather  than  the  task  o^ 
minds  given  to  the  pursuit  of  know* 
ledge,  liad,  in  the  course  of  four  swift 
years,  bound  us  together  in  one 
those  friendships  which  yoitng  men 
arc  apt  tu  pers'uade  themselves  cal| 
never  jmssibly  be  ilissolved,  while  no; 
sooner  are  they  separated  for  a  lime^ 
than  every  event  they  inctt  with  in 
the  course  of  common  life  tends  in- 
sensibly to  obliterate  this  youthful 
union ;  as  the  summer  showers  so  im- 
perceptibly melt  the  wreath  of  snow 
upon  the  mountain,  that  the  evening 
on  which  the  last  speck  ilisa]ipeari 
passes  unnoticed. 

But  our  friendship  was  not  destined 
to  be  subjected  to  this  slow  iitid  wast- 
ing process:  it  was  suddcnlj  and  iViu-* 
fully  broken  off.  It  is  now  seven* 
and-thirty  years,  next  Jupe,  unco  thi? 
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creut  I  allude  to ;  and  I  still  flutter 
myself,  that  had  I  had  the  courage  to 
Lave  saved  Carapben's  lite  when  pro- 
bably it  was  in  my  power,  our  luutual 
r^ard  would  have  suffered  no  dimi- 
nutioD,  wherever  our  tuture  lots  might 
have  been  cast. 

The  teachers  of  youth,  in  the  uni- 
veraity  of  the  western  capital  of  the 
kingdom  J  hai\  fallen,  about  that  time, 
into  the  great  and  presumptuous  error 
of  letting  their  pupils  loose  iti  a  desert 
and  boundleas  field,  as  if  the  truth 
could  be  found  every  where  by  search- 
ing the  wilderness  ;  and  error  was  only 
to  be  stumbled  upon  by  chance,  and 
immediately  detected  and  avoided. 
Wiser  surely  it  had  been  to  consider 
truth  and  error  as  at  least  equally  ob- 
vious to  the  youthful  mind,  and  there- 
fore to  rein  in  the  minds  of  their  pu- 
pils, and  oblige  thetn  to  conform  to 
the  safe  and  long  establLshed  modes  of 
jttioping  and  tliinking. 

le  liunentable  consequence  of  this 
ptuous  system  was,  the  effect 
it  had  u]>on  the  young  men  of  my  own 
agt,  in  aroiising  in  our  minds  a  disre- 
gard for  the  standards  of  our  faith  in 
religion;  for  instead  of  studying  nature 
by  the  help  of  revelation,  we  reversed 
the  order  of  induction,  and,  pretending 
to  follow  the  works  of  the  Deity  as 
our  principal  guide,  endeavoured  to 
illostrate  the  revealed  will  of  God  by 
the  analogy  of  nature.  This  m.iy  ap- 
pear somewhat  foreign  to  tlie  subject, 
liQtasirailar  train  of  thought  always 
mingles  with  my  recollections,  and  it 
in  not  the  least  cause  of  my  vmceusiug 
regret,  that  I  should,  in  the  pride  and 
rashness  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  have 
encouraged  Campbell,  and  even  often 
led  the  way  in  these  dangerous  specu- 
lations.  It  was  our  last  year  at  Prin- 
cipal   's  *  class  !   and,  alas !    I 

have  to  endure  the  remembrance  that 
ray  friend  was  snatched  to  a  premature 
death,  while  he  was  yet  an  unbeliever 
in  some  of  the  most  sublime  mysteries 
of  our  holy  fuith. 

As  I  said  already,  Campbell  and  I, 
after  a  winter  of  hard  study,  proposed 
to  oarselves,  and  set  out  on,  a  journey 
of  six  weeks,  in  order  to  indulge  our 
predilection  for  natural  liistory,  among 
the  mountains  and  isles  of  the  High- 
lands, 


"  Last  year  of  attendance  on  the  course  of 
Theology.  Edixor. 
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We  had  one  morning  ascended  a 
high  moujitoin  in  Knapdale.  Many 
objects  were  either  new  to  us  or  un- 
observed before,  or  we  saw  them  un- 
der new  riews.  Poor  Campbell's 
spirits  seemed  to  rise,  and  his  mind 
to  take  wilder  flights,  in  proportion  as 
he  looked  to  the  barometer  that  he 
ciurried,  and  observed  the  sinking  of 
the  mercury.  "  This  Camach"  said 
he,  "  that  blooms  here  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  unseen,  save  by  the 
deer  and  the  ptarraagau,  is  not  it 
more  delicately  beautiful  than  the 
gloHosa  of  Siam,  or  the  rose  of  Cash- 
mere }  and  if,  as  philosophers  assert, 
there  is  an  analogy  through  all  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  meaner  ani- 
mals proceed  from  the  paren  t  as  slum- 
bering embryos,  and  the  more  perfect 
are  produced  nearly  as  they  afterwards 
exist — why  do  we  meet  here  in  this 
cold  and  stormy  region  with  the  Fes" 
tuca  viiytara,  which  lias  flowers  and 
seeds  in  the  warmer  valleys  below  ? 
Does  this  puny  grass  adapt  its  econo- 
my to  its  circumstances,  and  finding 
that  the  cold  and  the  winds  render  its 
flowers  abortive,  does  it  resolve  to 
continue  its  species  by  these  buds 
and  Uttle  plants,  which  it  is  obs«;rved 
to  shake  off'  when  they  can  provide 
for  tliemselves?  These  and  similar 
K^K-'cuIatious  enlivened  our  botanical 
labours. 

The  day  was  calm,  the  sky  resplen* 
dent,  and  a  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
isLtnJs,  from  the  point  of  Cantyre,  o)i 
the  south  to  Tirce  and  Coll  oji  the 
N.  West  (the  most  picturesque  and 
siiiguliir  portion  of  our  native  country), 
was  jjourtroyed  on  the  expanse  before 
us.  The  scene  hud  its  full  eifect  upon 
the  mind  of  my  friend,  fitted  alike  to 
concentrate  itselfuponthemost  minute, 
and  expand  itself  to  grasp  the  most 
magnificent,  objects  in  nature  ;  he  had 
not  been  more  charmed  with  the  most 
diminutive  plants  than  now,  when 
he  took  a  rapid  review  of  the  vast 
ocean,  with  all  its  mighty  movementsj 
of  tides  and  currents ;  of  the  joint  and 
contending  influence  of  the  sun  and 
moon;  of  theagincyofa  mass  of  matter, 
inert  in  itself,  revolving  at  a  distance, 
and  with  a  velocity  ahke  inconceivable, 
and  even  moving,  as  by  a  mysterious 
cord,  the  vast  pivot  around  which  it 
rolled ;  and  of  the  progressive  power  of 
man,  originally  fixed  below  his  tree,  and 
comparatively  ignorant,  listless,  and 
bhud,  who  bad  formed  unto  himself 
4N 
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new  senses,  and  new  powers  and  in- 
stninicnts  of  thought,  until  he  at 
last  weighed  the  suu  as  in  a  balance, 
and  seemed  to  have  gained  a  view  of 
the  infinitude  of  space,  and  was  lost 
in  the  fearful  extent  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries. 

We  descended  towards  the  shore  of 
what  is  called  the  Sound  of  Jura, 
through  many  a  dell  and  bosky  wood, 
sometimes  loitering  as  we  stopped  to 
examine  the  objects  of  our  study — 
sometimes  gayly  walking  over  the  bar- 
ren moor. 

The  sea>sliore  presented  us  with  a 
new  field  of  inquiry,  and  a  new  class 
of  objects ;  many  curious  and  beautiful 
species  of  fuci  grow  on  these  shores, 
and  of  several  of  the  smaller  and  finer 
kinds  we  were  enabled  to  acquire  spe- 
cimens, with  the  view  of  enriching 
our  common  herbarium.  "  On  the 
summit  of  Knockmordhu,"  said  Camp- 
bell, "  we  were  talking  of  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  plants,  but  is 
there  not  something  in  the  economy 
of  these  algae,  that  shews  a  wise  and 
intelligent  provision,  as  clearly  as  does 
the  conformation  of  any  part  of  the 
human  body  ?  How  comes  it  that  the 
invisible  seed  of  the  lichens  should 
be  of  the  same  specific  weight,  or 
lighter  than  the  air,  so  that  the  most 
precipitous  rock  that  the  wind  blows 
upon  is  furnished  with  them  in  abun- 
dance? And  their  sister  tribe,  these 
fuci,  that  thrive  only  within  reach  of 
the  wave,  the  seeds  of  these  are  al- 
most equally  miimtc,  that  they  too 
may  be  fitted  to  lodge  in  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  rock,  and  they  are  of 
the  same  weight  of  the  sea  water, 
and  float  about  in  it  continually ;  so 
that  every  dash  of  the  spray  is  full 
of  them,  and  they  fix  upon  every 
fragment  that  is  detached  from  the 
cliff." 

As  the  ebbing  tide  began  to  discover 
to  us  the  black  side  of  the  rocky  islets, 
we  procured  a  boat  at  a  small  hamlet 
that  overhung  a  little  bay,  and  went 
on  a  mimic  voyage  of  discovery.  \Vlxile 
we  returned  again  to  the  main  land, 
the  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  beau- 
tiful transparency  of  the  water,  which, 
as  the  whole  extent  of  the  west  coast 
is  rocky  shore,  is  highly  remarkable, 
tempted  Campbell  to  propose  that  we 
should  amuse  ourselves  with  swim- 
ming. Owing  to  a  horror  I  had  ac- 
quired when  a  boy,  from  an  exagge- 
rated description  of  the  danger  of  the 
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convulsive  grasp  of  a  person  drowning, 
or  dead  grip  as  it  is  called,  I  always 
felt  an  involuntary  repugnance  to 
practise  this  exercise  in  company  with 
others.  However,  we  now  induced  in 
it  so  long,  that  I  be^n  to  feel  tired, 
and  was  swimming  towards  the  rocky 
shore,  which  was  at  no  great  distance. 
Campbell,  who  had  now  forgot  his. 
philosophical  reveries,  in  the  pleasure 
of  a  varied  and  refreshing  amusement, 
was  sporting  in  all  the  gayety  of  exu- 
berant spirits,  when  I  heard  a  suddoi 
cry  of  fear.  I  turned,  and  saw  him 
struggling  violently,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
sinking.  I  immediately  swam  towards 
him.  He  had  been  seized  with  cramp, 
which  suspends  all  power  of  regular 
exertion,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
commonly  deprives  its  victim  of  pre- 
sence of  mind  ;  and  as  poor  Cam]^)dl 
alternately  sunk  and  rose,  his  wiM 
looks  as  I  approached  him,  and  con- 
vulsed cries  for  assistance,  struck  me 
with  a  sudden  and  involuntary  panic, 
and  I  hesitated  to  ^rasp  the  extended 
hand  of  my  drowmng  friend.  After  a 
moment's  struggle  -he  suidc,  exdaim- 
ing.  My  God  J  with  a  look  at  me  of 
such  an  expression,  that  it  has  ten 
thousand  times  driven  me  to  wish  my 
memory  was  a  blank.  A  dreadful  alarm 
now  struck  my  heart,  like  the  stab  of 
a  da^er,  and  with  almost  a  similar 
sensation  of  pain  ;  I  rushed  to  the  place 
where  he  disappeared,  the  boiling  of  the 
water,  caused  by  his  descending  bodr, 
prevented  a  distinct  view,  but  on  look- 
ing down,  I  thought  I  saw  three  or  toax 
corpses,  strugglmg' with  each  other, 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  I  heard  a 
loud  and  melancholy  cry  from  the 
bushes  on  the  steep  bank  that  overhung 
the  shore.  As  the  boiling  of  the  water 
settled,  I  was  partly  relieved  from  ex- 
treme horror ;  but  I  had  the  misery  to 
see  Campbell  again ;  for  the  water  was 
as  clear  as  the  air.  He  stood  upright  at 
the  bottom  among  the  large  sea-weeds 
— ^he  even  reached  up  his  arms  and 
exerted  himself,  as  if  endeavouring 
fruitlessly  to  climb  to  the  surface.  I 
looked  in  despair  towards  the  shore, 
and  all  around.  The  feeling  of  hope- 
less loneliness  was  dreadfriL  I  again 
distinctly  heard  the  same  melancholy 
cry.  A  superstitious  dread  came  over 
mc  as  before,  for  a  few  seconds  ;  but 
I  observed  an  old  gray  goat,  which  had 
advanced  to  the  jutting  point  of  a  rock  ; 
he  had  perhaps  been  alarmed  from  the 
unusual  appearance  in  the  sea  bdow, 


and  was  bleating  for  his  companions. 
I  now  recollected  the  hoatj  and  swam 
exlittustcd  to  the  shore,  while  every 
moment  I  imagined  I  saw  before  me 
the  extended  liaiid  of  my  friend  which 
I  should  never  more  grasp.  I  rowed 
bock  more  than  half  distracted.  The 
water,  when  Campbell  had  suuk,  was 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  deep, 
<ndj  as  I  said  before,  reraai"kably 
transparent.  Some  people  are  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  life  under  water  far 
longer  ilian  others^  and  poor  Campbell 
was  of  an  extremely  vigorous  coEstitu- 
tion.  I  saw  him  again  more  distinct- 
ly, and  his  appearance  was  in  the  ut- 
most degree  aftl'cting.  He  seemed  to 
he  yet  olive,  for  he  sat  upright,  and 
graced  with  one  hand  the  stem  of 
a  large  tangle ;  the  broad  frond  of 
which  waved  sometuueu  over  him  as 
it  waa  moved  by  the  tide,  while  he 
moved  convulsively  his  other  arm  and 
one  of  his  legs.*  I  remember  well, 
I  cried  out  in  agony,  O  iJ  I  had  a  roi>e ! 
With  great  exertion,  and  by  leaning 
CTcr  tlie  boat  with  my  arm  and  face 
under  water,  I  tried  to  arouse  his  at- 
tention, by  touching  his  hands  with  the 
our.  I  was  convincetl  that,  had  there 
been  length  of  rope  in  the  boat,  I 
could  have  save<l  him.  He  evidently 
was  not  quite  insensible,  for  upon  re- 
peatedly touching  his  hand,  he  let  go 
his  hold  of  the  angle,  and  ai'tcr  fee- 
bly and  inefft'ctuidly  grasping  at  the 
cor,  I  saw  him  once  more  stretch  up 
his  Itand,  as  if  conscious  that  tomv 
erson  was  endeavouring  to  assist 
im.  He  tlien  fell  slowly  on  his 
back,  and  lay  cohu,  and  still,  among 
the  sea  weed. 

Unconnected  ravings,  and  frantic 
cries,  could  alone  express  the  un- 
sutferable  anguish  I  eudured.— His 
fitretched  out  liand ! — I  often,  often 
it  still!  yet  it  is  nearly  thirty- 
I  ficven  years  ago.  liut  the  heart  that 
Lfrotilil  not  save  his  friend,  that  saw 
hira  about  to  perish,  yet  kept  aloof  in 
his  last  extrcniity,  perhaps  deserves 
that  suffering  which  tune  Heeins  rather 
to  increase  than  alleviate. 

It  is  in  vain  that  I  reason  with 
myself, — that  I  say,  "  all  this  is  too 
true, — I  hesitated  to  save  him, — I  kept 
aloof  from  him, — I  answered  not  lus 

•  This  appearance  nni»1it  arise  from  the 
nfnctian  of  the  agitated  water,  as  wcU  as 
the  e&cited  imagination  of  the  narrator. 
Edvsou.. 
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last  cry  for  help, — I  refiised  his  out- 
stretched hand,  and  saw  him  engulph- 
ed  in  the  cruel  waters, — but  yet  surely 
this  did  not  spring  from  selfish  or  con- 
siderate care  for  my  own  safety.  Before 
and  since  I  have  hazarded  my  life, 
with  alertness  and  enlhusiaam,  to  res- 
cue others, — no  cold  calculating  pru-.j 
dence  kept  me  back  ;  it  was  an  in-^ 
stinctive  and  involuntary  impulse,  ori- 
ginating from  a  strong  early  imi»res- 
sion,  and  on  finiliug  myself  .';uddunly 

itlaced  in  circumstances  which  had  been 
oiig  dreaded  in  imagination  ! 

But  all  this  reasoning  avails  no- 
thing. I  stiil  recollect  the  incstiraable 
endowinents  and  amiable  disposition 
of  my  early  and  only  friend, — memory 
still  dwells  upon  our  taking  leave  of  the 
city, — our  passage  of  the  Clyde, — our 
researches  and  walks  in  the  woodlands 
and  sequestered  glens  of  Cowal, — 
our  moonlight  sail  on  Lochfiue, — otur 
ascent  of  the  mmiutain, — the  splendid 
view  of  the  sea  and  islands, — and  our 
conversation  on  the  summit, — the  first 
cry  of  alarm, — the  out-stretched  liand 
and  upbraiding  look, — the  apjiearance 
of  the  sinking  body, — the  bleating  of 
the  goat, — my  friend's  dying  eftbrts 
among  the  sea-weed  1 

It  is  nearly  seven  and  thirty  years 
now ;  yet,  day  or  night,  1  may  almost 
say,  a  waking  hoiu:  has  not  passed  in 
which  I  have  not  fel  t  part  of  the  stif- 
fering  that  I  witijessefi  convulsing  the 
body  of  my  jioor  friend,  undt-r  the  a- 
gonics  of  a  stnuigely  protractLxl  death. 
Why  then,  will  the  reader  say,  docs 
the  writer  of  llus  melancholy  story 
now  coramiuiicate  his  miseries  to  the 
public  ?  This  natural  question  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer.  The  body  of 
Campbell  was  found,  but  the  distract- 
ing particulars  of  his  fate  were  un- 
known. Tliey  were  treasured  iq  my 
own  bosom  with  the  same  secrecy 
with  which  a  catholic  bigot  conceals 
the  tliscipline,  or  whip  of  wire,  which, 
in  execution  of  his  private  penance,  is 
so  often  dyed  in  his  blood,  I  avoided 
every  allusion  to  the  subject,  when 
the  ordinary  general  inquiries  had 
been  answered,  and  it  was  too  pauiful 
a  subject  for  any  one  to  press  uyxm  me 
for  particulars.  It  was  soon  forgotten 
by  all  but  me ;  and  a  long  period  lias 
passc<l  away,  if  not  of  secret  guUt,  at 
least  of  secret  remorse.  Accident  led 
racj  about  a  month  since,  to  disclose 
the  painful  state  of  my  mind  to  a 
friend  in.  my   neighbourhood,    who 
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Eitendfl  to  6ome  philosophy  and 
owledge  of  the  human  heart.  I 
hardly  knew  how  I  was  surprised  into 
the  conununication  of  feelings  which 
I  had  kept  so  long  secret.  The  dis- 
course happened  to  turn  upon  such 
moods  of  the  mind  as  that  under  which 
I  have  suffered.  I  was  forced  into  my 
narrative  almost  involuntarily,  and 
might  apply  to  myself  the  well-known 
lines: 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  sttange  agony. 
Which  tbrc'd  me  to  b^in  my  tale. 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 


My  friend  listened  to  the  detail  of 
my  feelings  with  much  sympathy.  "  I 
do  not,"  he  said,  when  my  horrid  nar- 
rative was  closed,  "  attempt  by  reason- 
ing to  eradicate  from  your  mind  feel- 
ings so  painfully  disj^roportioned  to  the 
degree  of  blame  which  justly  attaches 
to  your  conduct.  I  do  not  remind  you, 
that  your  involuntary  panic  palsied 
you  as  much  as  the  unrortunate  suf- 
ferer's cramp,  and  that  you  were  in 
the  moment  as  little  able  to  give  him 
effectual  assistance,  as  he  was  to  keep 
afloat  without  it.  I  might  add  in  your 
apology,  that  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation is  imcommonly  active  in 
cases  where  we  ourselves  ,are  exposed 
to  the  same  sort  of  danger  with  that 
in  which  we  see  others  perishing.  I 
once  witnessed  a  number  of  swimmers 
amusing  themselves  in  the  entrance  of 
Leith  harbour,  when  one  was  seized 
with  the  cramp  and  went  down.  In 
one  instant  the  pier  was  crowded  with 
naked  figures,  who  had  fled  to  the  shore 
to  escape  the  supposed  danger ;  and  in 
the  next  as  many  persons,  who  were 
walking  on  the  pier,  had  thrown  off 
part  of  their  clothes  and  plunged  in  to 
assist  the  perishing  man.  The  differ- 
ent effect  upon  the  bystanders,  and  on 
those  who  snared  the  danger,  is  to  be 
derived  from  their  relative  circum- 
stances, and  from  no  superior  bene- 
volence of  the  former,  or  selfishness  of 
the  latter.  Your  own  understanding 
must  have  often  suggested  these  ra- 
tional grounds  of  consolation,  though 
the  strong  impression  made  on  your 
imagination  by  circumstances  so  de- 
plorable, has  prevented  your  receiving 
benefit  from  them.  The  question  is, 
how  this  disease  of  the  mind  (for  such 
it  is)  can  be  effectually  removed .''" 

I  looked  anxiously  in  his  &ce,  as  if 
in  expectation  of  the  relief  he  spoke  of. 


Narrative  of  a  Fatal  Event.  (J^ttA 

"  I  was  once,"  said  he,  "  when  a  W, 
in  the  company  of  an  old  nuHtary  ofi< 
cer,  who  had  been,  in  his  youth,  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  apprehending 
some  outlaws,  guilty  of  the  most  de- 
liberate cruelties.  The  nanatite,  told 
by  one  so  nearly  concerned  with  it,  tnd. 
havii^  all  those  minute  and  Gircom- 
stantiu  particulars  which  leue  forcibly 
on  the  imagination,  placed  the  diocking 
scene  as  it  were  berore  my  Tery  eyes. 
My  fanc^  was  uncomnMmly  Evely  at 
that  period  of  my  life,  and  it  was 
stroi^y  a£Fbcted.  The  tale  cost  me 
a  sleepless  night,  with  Serrm  and  tre" 
mor  on  the  nerves.  My  &ther,  a  man 
of  uncommonly  solid  sense,  discovered, 
with  scHne  difficulty,  the  cause  of  my 
indispositioti.  Instead  of  banishing 
the  subject  which  had  so  much  i^tat- 
ed  me,  he  entered  upon  tlie  ducos* 
sion,  ^ewed  me  the  vohune  of  the 
state  trials  which  contained  the  case 
(^  the  outlaws,  and,  by  enlarging  iv> 
peatedly  upon  the  nanatiTe,  rendered 
It  famiuar  to  my  imaginatioitj  and  of 
consequence  more  indiffisent  to  it.  I 
would  advise  you,  my  friend,  to  fi^ 
low  a  similar  course.  It  is  the  ae- 
crecy  of  your  Bu£feringB  which  goes  fir 
to  proloi^  them.  Have  you  never  db-  - 
served,  mat  the  mere  cucomstanoe  of 
a  fact,  however  indi£ferait  in  itself, 
being  known  to  one,  and  one  only, 
gives  it  an  importance  in  the  eves  of 
him  who  possesses  the  secret,  and  ren- 
ders it  of  much  more  ftequent  oocor- 
rence  as  the  progress  of  his  tboi^tB, 
than  it  could  have  been  from  any 
direct  interest  which  it  possesses. 
Shake  these  fetters  therefore  fiicon 
your  mind,  and  mention  this  event  to 
one  or  two  of  our  common  friends ; 
hear  them,  as  you  now  hear  me,  treat 
your  remorse,  relatively  to  its  extent 
and  duration,  as  a  mere  disease  of  the 
mind,  the  consequence  of  the  impres- 
sive circumstances  of  that  melaneholy 
event  over  which  you  have  snflfered 
your  fancy  to  brood  in  solemn  silence 
and  secrecy.  Hearing  it  thus  spoken 
of  by  others,  their  view  of  the  ease 
vriU  end  by  becoming  fioniliar  and  ha^- 
bitual  to  you,  and  you  will  then  get 
rid  of  the  agonies  which  have  hitherto 
operated  Uke  a  nu;ht-mare  to  hi^-xide 
your  imagination. ' 

.  Such  was  my  friend's  coimsd,  whicb 
I  heard  in  silence,  inclined  to  believe 
his  deductions,  yet  feeling  aldunrent  to 
make  the  communications  he  advised. 
I  had  been  once  surprised  into  socb  a 
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confession,  but  to  tell  my  tale  again  de- 
liberately, and  fuce  to  face, — to  avow 
inyscU"  guilty  of  sometliing  approiich- 
in;;  at  once  to  cowardice  aiid  to  iiiur- 
diT, — I  felt  myself  inc;ipablc  of  the 
resolution  necessary  to  the  disclosure. 
As  a  middle  course  \  send  you  this 
narrative  ;  my  name  will  be  unknown, 
fer  the  event  passed  in  a  distant  coun- 
try from  tliat  in  which  I  now  live. 
I  shall  hear,  perhaps,  the  unfortunate 
survivor  censured,  or  excused ;  the 
wholesome  effect  may  be  producetl 
in  my  mind  which  my  friend  expects 
from  the  narrative  heconiing  the  theme 
of  public  discussion  ;  and  to  him  who 
can  best  pity  and  apologise  lor  my 
criminal  weakness,  I  may  perhaps  Hud 
courage  to  whisper,  "  the  unhappy 
object  of  your  compassion  is  now  be- 
fore you."  TWKEDSIDE. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PENTLAND  HItLS. 

(This  account  was  written  by  George 
Wisehcort,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  lio  cre- 
ated upon  the  Reetoratiim,  chapl.<un  and 
historiographer  to  the  great  Martjuis  of  Mon- 
tiDfe.  It  was  addressed  dnubtle«ii  to  John 
Conns,  Bishop  of  Duthain,  altliougli  the 
direction  is  torn  off.  The  ori^nal  i.s  in  die 
collection  of  that  distinguished  andquary, 
Mi  Siutees  of  Mainsforth.  The  letter  may 
be  considered  as  official,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  gives  no  voy  exaggerated  account 
of  the  nasty  and  ill-conoertcd  insurrecdon 
which  was  tcnninatcd  by  the  skinniiih  at 
Pendand  Hills.  The  number  of  the  Blain 
is  extended  ftom  50  or  <j(>  to  30t)  ;  but  per- 
haps the  Buhop  included  the  wounded. 
Kirkton  observee,  that  the  roynl  horsemen 
who  pursued,  being  most  part  gentlemen, 
pitied  their  countrymen,  and  mode  little 
daughter.  The  batde  was  fought  2Kdi 
>{ovember  1666,  the  day  before  tlie  date  of 
the  letter— Editok.] 

Edr,  29°  Novemb.  1C66. 

MY  LOBD, 

-To a  Lpps  of  ye  23.  of  this  monclh 
I  receaved  last  day  in  ye  morning;  the 
Tnoming  of  a  blessed  day,  fur  befoir 
night  those  rebclls  who  had  stmckc 
«uch  a  terror  in  this  land,  and  raised 
sud)  a  damouTf  in  yors,  were  totallie 
ivonted,  killed,  taketi  prissoncrs  or 
scattered. 

My  Lord,  on  Thursday  the  1.5.  of 
tills  moneth  they  entered  Dumfreis, 
about  the  number  of  SOO,  most  pnirt 

I  horsemen,  finding  Sir  .James  Turner, 
corred  him  away  prisoner  ;  and  miss- 
ing of  ye  mitiister  of  ye  place,  whome 


way,  duoing  no  more  hurt,  from 
thence  marched  through  Galloway  into 
the  sheriefdorae  of  Air,  their  number 
still  incrcsing,  did  little  hurt  to  anie, 
except  confonxicd  ministers,  whome 
they  plundered,  and  wounded  some  of 
them.  There  numbers  were  reported 
to  have  beine  increased  to  three  or 
four  thousand,  and  it  was  snrmiscd, 
tliat  they  tiad  intelligence  and  assur- 
ances, not  onlie  from  other  places  of 
this  kingdotne,  and  yo"  of  Ingland, 
but  also  from  ye  king's  enemies  be- 
yond seas.  The  newes  hereof,  come- 
ing  hither  upon  Friday  the  16th,  in- 
a  tan  tlie,  by  the  advice  of  the  secret  t 
councell,  Lieutenant-General  Dalzell, 
with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
extending  to  seveine  troupes  of  horses, 
and  two  regiments  ol"  foot,  were  sent 
to  oppose  them,  and  preserve  ye  citie 
of  Glasgow,  from  ye  wh  place  he 
inarched  straight  towards  Air;  bat 
befoir  he  came  that  lenth,  the  rebelU 
had  retired  from  thence,  and  taking 
strainge  pathes  and  wayes,  declined 
ye  incovnter  wt  his  ^Imties  forces, 
yet  the  Leut-Generall  followed  them 
so  vigorouslie,  that  tliough  they  had 
S+  houres  march  belbir  him,  yet  he 
was  wtin  a  few  miles  of  yui  befoir 
they  could  reach  Edr  ;  and  they  being 
wtn  two  mile.'i  of  this  place  yesterday 
in  the  morning,  he  pres.sed  them  so 
hard,  that  they  were  forced  to  tak^ 
to  the  Pictland  hilles ;  and  there,  _ 
httle  befoir  sun-setting,  ingadged" 
them  in  fight,  tliough  they  had  taken 
great  atlvantage  of  tlie  ground.  The 
dispute  was  hard  and  sharpe  for  halfe 
ane  hourr  or  more,  the  royal  cavil- 
htrie  alone  being  ingadged  agohast 
them,  but  how  soone  as  the  foot  came 
up,  the  rehelles  betooke  themselses  to 
Bight ;  few  were  killed  of  ye  king's 
pnrtie,  but  divers  wounded ;  of  the 
rebels,  as  is  conjectureil,  some  three 
hunderetli  upon  ye  ground,  and  neir- 
ly  als  raanie  prisoners,  the  rest  all 
scattered,  wh,  by  the  darkness  of  ye 
night,  alone  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  We  cannot  leame  of  anie 
persons  of  considerable  qualitie  that 
were  amongst  them,  but  some  soulder* 
and  commanders,  of  dcsperat  minds 
and  fortunis  ;*  neither  can  I  as  yet  give 


•'  .\motig  the  Cameronion  worthies,  Co- 
lonel .fame*  Wallace,  and  one  Captain  Ar- 
not,  are  renowned  for  their  behaviour  on 
this  occasion.  They  were  probably  the  per- 
sons alluded  to  by  die  Bishop.— KoiTOtt. 


Extracts  from  Lettsom's  Correspondence. 
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yor  Lop  information  of  there  corres- 
pondences on  this  or  the  other  side  of 
the  sea,  wh  1  should  most  willinglie 
have  imparted  if  anie  such  thing  had 
beyne  knowen.  The  eminent  per- 
soncs  in  this  service  for  ye  king  were 
wt  the  Leu.-Gen.  the  Diike  of  Hamil- 
tone,  the  £arles  of  Athol,  Linlith- 
gow, Airlie,  (whoes  troupe  gave  ye 
first  and  successful  chairge)  and  Kel- 
Le  ;  the  Lords  llosse,  j\Iadertie,  and 
Cocharan,  with  the  Viscount  of  King- 
stoune.  In  ye  tyme  of  ye  conflict.  Sir 
James  Turner  escaped  from  his  keep- 
ers. The  prime  actors  in  this  rebel- 
lion have  beene  silenced  ministers, 
and  the  chiefe  sufferers,  such  as  were 
conform.  So  have  I  given  yor  Lp 
a  true  report,  and  als  full  satisfac- 
tion to  the  demand  of  yor  Ire,  as  pos- 
sible could  be  done,  by,  my  Lo.  yor 
Lopps  aifectiouat  brother  and  humble 
servant,  Geo.  Edinbukgen. 

Endorsed.    The  Bp  of  Edinburgh, 

Relation  of  ye  totall  rout 
given  to  ye  Scotch  Re- 
bels, Nov.  29,  1666. 


SXTKACTS  FROM  LETTSOM  S  CORRES- 
PONDENCE.* 

This  is  a  book  that  we  have  had  much 
pleasure  in  looking  over.  It  contains 
a  selection  from  the  voluminous  Cor- 
respondence of  the  late  Dr  Lettsom, 
with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  their  day,  on  literary,  scientific,  and 
miscellaneous  subjects. 

Among  the  names  of  the  writers, 
we  find  those  of  Linneeus,  Zimmerman, 
Jacob  Bryant,  Granville  Sharpe,  Lord 
Landsdowne,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Dr 
Franklin,  Dr  Gumming,  Dr  Cullen, 
Dr  Guthrie,  Dr  Fothergill,  Dr  Water- 
house,  Dr  Rush,  Dr  Lathrop,  Dr  Fal- 
coner, Dr  Tenner,  Cumberland,  Bos- 
well,  Pratt,  &c — The  correspondence 
seems  to  have  been  judiciously  select- 
ed and  arranged;  and  it  is  preceded 
by  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  Dr  Lettsom, 
which  furnishes  little  else  than  a  de- 
tail of  his  numerous  and  successful 
efforts  to  establish  various  useful  and 
charitable  institutions ;  and  of  his  en- 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  late  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  M.  L). 
LL.  D.  F.  R.S.  &c  with  a  Selection  from 
liis  Correspondence ;  by  T.  ^.  Pettigrew, 
F.L.S.  &c  &c.  3  vols  8vo.  Longman  & 
Co.  London.    1817. 
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deavours  to  improve  the  cobdition  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  by  all  possiUe 
means,  and  in  all  places.  For  his  be- 
nevolent and  enlightened  views  were 
far  from  being  confined  to  the  country 
in  which  he  lived, — ^his  correspondence 
extended  to  all  parts  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope, and  to  America, — and  wherever 
it  did  extend,  it  was  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  mankind  wiser 
and  better,  and  happier. 

Dr  Lettsom  was  bom  of  opulent 
and  respectable  parents,  at  Little  Van- 
dyke, one  of  the  West  India  iakuds, 
in  the  year  1744.  He  was  not  intend- 
ed for  the  profession  which  he  after- 
wards followed ;  but  was,  at  an  early 
age,  sent  to  England  for  education. 
In  consequence  of  his  fiither  dying 
while  yoimg  Lettsom  was  in  England, 
and  of  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
family,  he  was,  in  1761,  apprenticed 
to  an  apothecary  in  the  country.  At 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  appears  to  have 
studied  his  profession  wiu  considerable 
industry.  But  these  studies  were  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  his  returning  to 
the  West  In^es,  to  take  possession  of 
some  property  left  him  by  his  fiither. 
This  property  consisted  of  slaves,  all 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  emancipated 
immediately  on  his  arrival;  and  in 
the  words  of  his  bi<^apher,  "  he  be- 
came a  voluntary  b^gar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three." 

At  Tortola,  Lettsom  commenced 
practising  as  a  physician,  and  in  a  short 
time  amassed  a  sum  of  money,  with 
which  he  returned  to  England  in  17C8. 
After  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and 
taking  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  he  at  length  settled 
in  London  in  1770,  and  commenced 
practice  under  the  patronage  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr  John  FothergilL  From 
this  time  the  life  of  Dr  Lettsom  seems 
to  have  been  one  uninterrupted  series 
of  acts  of  benevolence  and  utility ;  and 
he  was  fortunately  enabled  to  indulge 
in  his  inclinations  for  pursuits  of  this 
kind,  by  his  rapidly  extending  prac- 
tice, and  his  matrimonial  connexion 
with  a  lady  of  considerable  property. 

The  Sea-bathing  Infirmary  at  Mar- 
gate— the  General  Dispensary,  which 
was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind — 
and  the  Medical  Society—- owe  their 
establishment  chiefly  to  Dr  Lettsom's 
exertions.  Besides  these,  he  was  con- 
nected, in  some  way  or  other,  with 
most  of  the  benevolent  and  HKiul  in-. 


^straettfrotnLetttom'sCorr>       <tdence. 


ttttutioiiE  of  the  tuetropolis.  He  was 
tilso,  acconli  n'^  to  hi*  biographer,  the 
jwi>on  who  sent  the  vaccine  lymph  a- 
cruss  the  Atl^ndc  He  consigned  it  to 
the  coTf  of  litE  fidend  Dr  Waterhouse, 
by  wluiiie  agtiiicy  its  benefits  were  dis- 
tnhuted  throug^Mmt  all  the  United 
Slates.  D  ur  i  n  g  the  whole  of  this  time, 
uid  np  to  the  period  of  his  deatji  in 
I81f,  Dr  Lettsom,  besides  publishing 
nnmu  works  on  medical  and  other 
iiMetita,  m^tain^  a  correspondence 
ip^  most  d  the  celebrated  men  in 
ftirrr*^*!  Ammrat.  Theworkwhlch 
ii  tte  ni^eet  of  our  article,  is  a'selec- 
Him  ftom  that  correspondence;  the 
whole  of  whidi,  extending  to  many 
tKlmmA  letters^  has  been  consigned 
#'flie  hands  of  Mr  Fettigrew,  who 
^Jil  die  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Lett- 

The  book  is  in  many  respects  inter. 
Mlii^  .as  well  from  the  variety  and 
kaportufie  of  its  subjects  as  from  the 
JMnrlfis  of  the  different  writers. 
We  ihall  give  a  few  extracts  fit>m 
iBUe  of  the  letters.  The  following  is 
ftom  a  letteif  of  Dr  Lettsom  to  Dr 
Cnnming.  It  is  a  very  fair  sketch  of 
■dte  kte  Dr  Johnson. 

**  He  was  a  pioas  man  ;^  attached,  I  con- 
tain to  aHabliinrd  ijstem ;  but  it  was  from 
pj^rr**-  I''  company  I  neither  found 
ma  «Dite>B  nor  dogmatical ;  he  was  cer. 
ttfadir  not  poUte,  but  he  was  not  rude.  He 
maniniliar  with  suitable  company,  but  his 
kagmge  in  conversation  was  sententious ; 
iat  was  sometimes  jocular,  but  you  felt  as  if 
wa  wen  playiiig  with  a  lion's  paw.  His 
DodjT  was  haf)t,  his  features  strong,  his  face 
leamd  and  furrowed  with  scrophula;  he 
bad  •  heavy  lode,  but  when  he  spake,  it 
WW  like  lightning  out  of  a  dark  cloud. 
"VHAi  s  capaciousness  vS  mind,  and  some 
jlWqTialitifi  in  it,  like  his  face,  he  resembled 
a  ColoMUS,  which,  like  that  of  Rhodes,  cm- 
InisBd  the  whole  sea  of  literature,  affording 
awB  and  distance  rather  than  esteAn  and 
■aefal  frienddiip :  his  will  evinced  the  nar- 
BinnwM  of  his  friendships ;  and  from  some  - 
ef  Ills  writings,  one  may  discern  a  sternness 
ham  diaappdntment  rather  than  from  phi- 
laaopby.  Hb  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssi- 
ua,  was  pedbaps  his  own  picture,  and  it  in> 
tw^ttm  apathy  to  the  world  rather  than 
YusppaeK  m  it.  -  Upon  the  whole,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  happy  man ;  his  religion 
Iras  ngid  rather  than  social,  and  his  mind 
waiped  by  system  rather  than  humanised 
br  vnrtue  and  truth.  But  who  is  perfect  ? 
VoL  L  p.  78. 

WHio  indeed  ? 

The  fbllowing  of  Dr  Warburton, 
flmn  a  letter  of  Dr  Gumming,  is  a  good 
companion  to  the  above : — 
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"  Many  years  ago  I  read  ov£r  the  pole- 
mieal  and  critical  works  of  the  late  Dr  War- 
burton,  and  from  the  perusal  I  conceived  a 
mostun&vourablec^anionofthemanj  aostiff' 
and  conceited  in  opmirai,  so  dictatorial  in  his 
sentiments,  treating  every  one  who  thought 
difierently  from  himself  with  the  most  so-' 
vereign  contempt  It  is  above  thirty  years 
^o,  Ralph  Allen  of  Prior  Park  first  came 
to  pass  about  three  mondis  in  the  summer^ 
anntially,  at  Weymouth:  his  niece,  Mrs 
Warburtim,  was  always  of  the  party.  She 
was  elegant  in  her  person,  possessed  of  an' 
excellent  understanding,  great  politeneWy 
and  a  most  engaging  naivete  in  conversation.' 
I  had  been  introduced  to  Mr  Allen's  ac- 
quaintance soon  after  his  first  arrival,  and 
was  always  professionally  employ^  in  the 
fiimily.  After  a  few  years,  the  bishop, 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  came  to  pass  a 
month  of  the  summer  with  Mr  A.  at  Wey- 
mouth. I  was  soon  after  sent  for  to  attend 
some  one  of  the  family.  After  having  vi- 
sited my  patient,  Mrs  W.  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  led  me  to  the  dining-room,  where 
we  found  the  bishop  alone  !  She  presented 
me  to  him,  with  '  Give  me  leave,  my  lord, 
to  introduce  to  you  a  friend  of  nunc,  to 
whom  you  and  I  have  great  obligations,  for 
the  care  he  has  repeatedly  taken  o{  our  son.* 
He  received  me  courteously  enough,  but  I 
own  to  you  I  felt  an  awe  and  awkward  un- 
easiness. I  determined  to  say  but  little, 
and  to  weigh  well  what  I  said.  We  were 
left  alone — it  was  an  hour  to  dinner — he 
soon  engaged  me  on  some  literary  subjects, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  me  the  ety- 
mology  of  some  word  or  phiase  in  the  French 
language,  with  a  '  Don't  you  think  so  ?* 
I  ventured  to  dissent,  and  saad  I  had  always 
conceived  the  origin  to  be  so  and  so;  to 
this  he  immediately  replied,  '  Upon  my 
word,  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right ;  Bay», 
'tis  past  a  doubt ;  I  wonder  it  never  struck 
me  before.'  Well,  to  dinner  we  went :  his 
lordship  was  easy,  facetious,  and  entertain- 
ing. My  awe  of  him  was  pretty  well  dissi- 
pated, and  I  conversed  with  ease.  Some 
time  after  dinner,  when  he  was  walking  a- 
bout  the  room,  he  came  behind  me,  tapp'4 
mc  on  the  shoulder,  and  beckoned  me  inta 
an  adjoining  room.  As  soon  as  we  entered, 
he  shut  the  door,  seated  himself  in  an  aimed 
chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  while  he 
directed  me  by  his  hand  to  one  on  iche  op- 
posite side.  My  fit  immediately  returned  t 
I  expected  to  be  catechised  and  examined  ; 
but  It  was  of  short  duration.  He  said  he 
was  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  asking  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  a  gendeman  of  my 
character,  respecting  some  complaints  he 
had  felt  for  some  time  past,  and  which  he 
found  increasing.  On  this  my  spirits  ex- 
panded :  I  did  not  fear  being  a  match  for 
his  lordship  on  a  medical  subject  He  then 
be^an  to  detail  to  me  the  complaints  and 
feelings  of  those  persons  addicted  to  con« 
stant  study  and  sedentary  life.  As  I  men- 
tioned several  circumstances  which  be  had 
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omitted  in  his  catalogue,  and  which  he  im< 
mediately  acknowledged,  I  gained  his  con- 
fidence. He  was  sensible  I  was  master  of 
my  subject.  It  is  a  good  political  maxim, 
*  Docti  sunt  docte  tractandi.'  I  explained 
to  him  the  rationale  of  his  complaints,  and 
shewed  him  the  propriety  of  the  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  regimen,  which  I  recommended  to 
him.  In  short,  we  parted  to  join  the  com- 
pany, very  well  satisfied  with  each  other. 
I  foimd  my  disgust  and  prejudice  graduaUy 
abate.  During  several  subsequent  yean,  I 
had  repeated  opportunities  of  bong  in  com- 
pany with  him,  and  never  saw  a  single  in- 
stance of  that  fosttdiousness  and  arrogance 
so  consiMcuous  in  his  writings.  He  always 
received  me  with  great  good  hiunour.  I 
conversed  with  him  easily  and  familiarly. 
On  all  subjects  he  shewea.an  attention  and 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  oAers.  He  had 
a  great  fund  of  anecdotes,  and  told  his  sto.: 
ries  with  much  humour  and  facetiousness." 
VoL  L  pp.  89,  91. 

The  foUovnng  are  extracts  from  a 
letter  of  Zimmerman,  which  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  interesting,  both 
for  the  information  it  gives  respecting 
the  translations  of  his  works,  and  for 
the  simple  and  naive  developements  of 
his  personal  character. 

<'  D'abord  il  faut  que  je  vous  confesse, 
qu'au  lieu  d'etre,  comme  auteur,  ce  que 
vous  me  faites  Thonneur  de  supposer,  je  ne 
suis  au  fond  qu'un  pauvre  Diable.  J'ay 
eciit  beaucoup  en  ma  vie,  imiquement  pour 
m'amuser  ou  pour  me  distraire :  car  je  suis 
d^pub  ma  jeunesse  extremement  sujet  4  la 
mllancolie,  et  tourmente  par  mille.maux  de 
nerfs!  Je  suis  n6  le  8  Decembre  1T28; 
ainsi  j'ay  v6cu  longtems.  L'unique  remede 
que  je  connois  a  ma  melancolie  et  a  mes 
maux  de  nerft  (dont  j'ay  immensment  souf- 
fert  depuis  que  je  suis  venu  de  la  Suisse,  ma 
patrie,  a  Hanover,  c'est  adire,  depuis  1768), 
c'est  la  distraction.  Autre  fois  j'ay  tache 
de  me  distraire  par  les  voyages ;  mais  ce 
qui  m'a  fait  le  mieux  oublier  mes  maux, 
c'est  la  vie  sedentaire,  I'eloignement  de  la 
societe,  et  loublie  de  moi-meme.  Voila 
comment  je  suis  devenu  auteur  en  AUe- 
magne :  Oublige  de  voir  des  malades  tous 
les  jours  de  ma  vie,  et  continuant  d'en  voir 
joumellement  jusqu'au  moment  du  present, 
la  m^decine  n'a  pas  ete  une  distraction  pour 
mois,  mais  une  peine,  et  bien  souVent  un 
tourment  afireux-  Ainsi  U  a  fallu  que  je 
change  d'idees  des  que  j'ay  ete  libre  et  que 
je  pouvois  passer  une  partie  de  la  joumee 
dans  mon  cabinet,  si  je  voulois  me  procurer 
une  existence  tant  soit  peu  supportable. 
Voila  pourquoi  je  suis  tombe  successive- 
ment  dans  un  train  d'etudes  philosophiques, 
historiques,  ct  politiques.  Les  demieres 
meme,  et  I'esprit  du  temps  actuci  (qui  me 
paroit  im  bien  mauvaix  esprit!)  occupent 
maintenant  toute  la  capacite  de  mon  ame. 

"  Je  ne  vous  parlerai  point  des  bons  et 
mauvaix  succes  qu'ont  eu  mes  ouvrages; 
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mais  pour  vous  ezpliqoer  ravenaoD  mie  j'qr 
eu  de  repondre  ii.  use  lettre  tret  poiie  one 
M.  Dilly,  Libiaire  &  Loodrea,  m'a  hSk 
I'honneur  de  m'ecriie  le  29  Octobie  \19S, 
il  faut  necessairement  que  je  voot  diae  que 
j'ay  6te  excesuvement  malheuieaz  en  tn- 
ducteurs  de  mes  ouvrages,  et  qoHl  n'existe 
presque  pas  de  tourment  phu  affieuz  pour 
moi  et  pur  mes  pauvtes  soft,  que  qoand 
on  me  parle  des  tiaduetioiu  qn'on  JL  iwt  de 
mes  ouvrages,  ou  qu'im  me  foioe  d'en  par- 
ler."    ppu  150, 151. 

"  Mais  la  g^ikce  etant  maintraiant  nmpae» 
je  m'en  vais  m'enliquer,  &  finds,  avec  voob 
et  aussi  avec  M .  Di%,  sur  raTcxriim  ezcefl> 
sive  que  j'ay  i  parler  des  txaductaou  de  mw 
ouvrages,  et  sur  la  tnjtxB  qui  me  aniit 
quand  on  me  dit  qu'on  veut  Kimprimer  & 
meme  eorriger  ces  traductions  eixMninaUei. 

"  On  a  tiaduit  mes  ouvrages  pretque  daaa 
toutes  les  langues  de  I'Europe;  en  Iwifois, 
en  Italien,  en  Anglois,  en  HoDandois,  ea 
Espagnol,  en  Danois,  et  en  Russe ;  et  je 
voudrois  qu'on  n'en  eut  pas  traduit  une  ligne 
dans  quelle  lan^e  que  ce  soit  Les  aeules ' 
traducdons  qui  ont  rfiUssies,  pumi  cdles 
dont  je  puis  juger,  sont  Wtnaactm  Ita- 
lienne  de  mon  '  Tnit6  de  I'Experience  ea 
Medicine,'  et  d'un  p6tit '  Eany  sur  la  Soli* 
tude,'  et  la  traduction  An^oise  de  maa. 
*  Traite  de  la  Dissenterie,'  &ite  par  le  Dr 
Hopson,  et  imprim^e  iL  Londrea  oiez  Joha 
&  Francis  Rivington,  at  the  BiUe  Sc.  Crown* 
(No  62),  in  St  Paul's  Chnzeh-yatd,  ea 
1771. 

**  On  m'a  rendu  4  pea  prda  le  m&ne  net' 
vice  en  donnant  a  Londres  une  peetendus 
traduction  de  mon  *  Essay  sur  rOigiDuil 
National,  que  si  on  y  avntmia  man  Por- 
trait (ou  m^e  ma  peraonne,  A  on  avott  p&) 
au  Pillory.  Cette  pretendue  traduction  e4i 
intitulee  '  An  Essay  on  National  Pride* 
translated  (en  quoi  on  a  menti)  from  the 
German  of  Dr  Zinunemuum.  London* 
printed  for  J.  WOkie  &.  Heydinger,  1771.* 
Su  ce  pr^tendu  Traducteur  n'avoit  qa*Sg- 
nor£,  entierement  la  langue  An^oise  et 
I'art  d'ecrire,  je  lui  eusse  paidtmnd  en  fil- 
veur  de  sa  bonne  volontd  le  mal  qu*fl  m's 
fait ;  mais  il  m'a  pret^  une  grande  quanthi 
d'id^  pueriles,  plattes,  ettriviales,  dcia 
fa^on,  qu'il  a  insert  daios  le  texte  de  mon 
ouvrage.  II  a  faici  ce  texte  de  vers  Latins 
et  Anglois  dont  il  n'existe  pas  un  senl  dam 
mon  ouvrages;  et  malgr6  ce  que  dans  la 

Ereface  un  tout  autre  Homme  a  dit  i  i 
onneur,  ce  pretendu  Traducteur 
m'a  donne  partout  cet  ouvrage  I'air 
Sot.     Un  Traducteur  pareil  n'eat  paa  seal* 
ment  un  ^norant,  mais  il  est  un  foorbe. 

"  Un  pMeil  fourbe  a  traduit  en  FiancaiM 
mon  '  Traits  de  I'Experience  en  Medecuw;* 
mais  au  lieu  de  dire,  puronent  et  aimpfe- 
ment,  en  Francois,  ce  que  j'ay  dit  en  iUk- 
mand,  il  a  partout  enchasse  ses  mopieB 
idees  entre  les  miennes,  ce  qui  fidt  mxm  que 
le  quart  de  tout  I'ouvrage ;  et  il  a  nit  pas- 
ser sous  mon  nom,  et  fait  vendn  eomme 
mon  ouvrage,  toutes  les  i^v&ies,  toutet  \ai 
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li^iff^,  ^t  fn.^»..e!  les  decnioonnsLissanceg  qui 
n'tpT' :  ju'a  lui.     Par  tuut  il  iu'« 

tnidu.r  It,  il  m'aoutout-a-fait  mal 

compri'^,  ou  u-aduit  suu  esprit  et  sans  gout 
Crt  ouvrape  abiurde  (raio  au  pUtonj  par 
raon  csccUent  Traducwur  Italicn)  est  im- 
prime  a  I'aris  en  1774,  en  trois  volumes ; 
et  t'auteur  tie  cc  forfait  ou  si  vous  voulez, 
ce  prctendu  Traducteur  Francois,  s'appoUe 
La  Febure,  Docteur  en  Medicine. 

"  Enfin,  pour  sucroit  de  malheur  povr 
moi,  un  meaecin  Anglois  respectable  s'est 
imagine  que  rouTrage  de  ce  fourbe  Le 
Febvrc  est  mon  ouvrage,  et  I'a  traduit  en 
Anglois  et  publie  a  [yondres  en  1782^  avec 
de  tti*  bonnes  notes  de  sa  fa^tin.  Ce  mc- 
decin  Anglois,  s'il  sjavoit  rAllemand,  ct 
I'il  pouroit  comparer  men  ouvrage  Alle- 
iiuu>a  avec  sa  traduction  Anglois,  leroit 
bien  ^tonne  du  mal  qu'il  ma  tait  sans  Ic 
s^voir  ct  »an»  la  vouloir." — p.  152  &  seq. 

The  following  is  of  a  very  different 
Idad,  antl  from  a  very  different  person; 
bat  it  is  not  less  characteristic.  It  is  ' 
from  the  late  Mr  Pratt,  a  gentleman 
to  whom  we  dare  say  it  never  once 
occurred  that  there  could  exist  a  great- 
er poet  than  tlie  author  of  Sympathy, 
or  a  greater  critic  than  "  the  almost 
divine  woman"  who  wrote  a  favour- 
able criticism  on  that  poem. 

"  Dear  Doctor I  could  nat  have 

received  larger,  speedier,  or  sweeter  interest 
for  Sympathy,  unless  you  hod  generously 
bettotred  a  criticiiini,  or  rather,  to  lubstan- 
tire  the  word,  a  candour,  on  tliat  poem. 

"  A  cluster  of  engagements  hold  me  (by 
the  heart)  for  the  present,  more  salutary  to 
the  springs  of  lii'e  than  all  the  waters  of 
llethesda  perhaps.  X  shall  of  course  bask 
in  the  lustre  of  Grove  Hill,  uiid  iu  master's 
fiiendsliip,  before  I  seek  the  '•  hoarse-re- 
tounding  main."  To-morrow  I  am  parti- 
eulariy  bespoke.  But  possibly  you  may 
have  die  goodness  to  nauie  a  day  m  the  in- 
terval of  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  as, 
a/ter  that,  I  can  call  no  period  my  own  erett 
till  my  return  to  Bath. 

•♦  Surely  your  question  is,— .^  Is  Miss 
Snrud,  who  ha*  criddsed  your  poem,  tfie 
aW>rated  poetess  ?'  It  is  impossible  you 
not  have  heard,  with  pleasure,  of  the 
divine  woman  who  wrote  the  Elegy 
Zitptidn  Cook,  and  the  Moiuxly  on  An- 
dj&  Last  night  I  received  from  her  a  stric- 
ture oo  the  second  bo»>k  of  Sympathy,  with 
a  very  beaatilul  letter,  desiring  liim  to  adjust 
her  remarks  to  the  paper,  and  publish  the 
i«st  with  her  name.  She  ii  not  like  the 
Turk  who  Can  bear  no  rival  near  Iter  tfuroHt, 
O  God,  sir  !  What  an  ndditionnl  omaraent 
to  tile  esaiuples  of  sympulhif  has  your  an- 
ecdote of  the  Carreu  family  afliirdeil  tiic  !  i 
have  worn  your  tale  of  Uie  reformed  high- 
wayman to  tatters,  with  reading  it  to  tifty 
of  my  iriends  ;  and  here  is  anothv  stroke 
vym  the  sold   as  gloriouili/   dialremiig. 


Your  life  seems  to  be  like  the  Countess  of 
Coventry's  beauty^ 

'  4-  lovelier  wonder  soon  usurps  the  place. 
Chased  by  a  charm  sdll  lovelier  than  the  last.* 

Who  is  that^rt  Hiuvr  of  ilu:  a^,  which 
has  made  Grove  Hill  live  in  description, 
and  lix>k  green  in  song  ?"     p.  39t — 'X 

The  Memoir  of  Dr  I^ettsora's  Life 
(in  which,  hy  tlie  way,  we  avast 
observe  that  there  are  some  marks 
of  very  hasty  composition)  occupies 
about  half  of  the  tirst  volutin;  j  the 
remainder  of  that^  and  the  wliok 
of  the  second  volume,  comprises  the 
miscelkneous  correspondence;  and  the 
third  volume  oontdnH  papers  and  cor- 
respondence on  medical  subjects  only. 
This  last  is  therefore  published  sepa* 
rately  from  the  otlier  two. 


H0B.C  SINIC^ 

No  I. 

Oroo^loo^ri'fchi  CortheBrown-fdumed 
CottnanJ. 

Of  all  tlie  d/eadful  birds  tliat  fly 

In  die  oold  Tartarian  sky, 

The  Prince  and  Lonl  his  nest  hath  made 

It)  the  Black  Forest's  thickest  shad& 

I  saw  him  on  a  winter  morn. 

Afar  on  frarfii]  pinions  home  ; 

The  clouds  did  part  to  let  him  through. 

The  wind  was  hushed  as  by  he  flew. 

His  eye  is  stedfast  like  a  King's, 
Like  brazen  shields  his  ample  wings. 
His  talons  and  his  beak  reveal 
The  splendour  afid  tlie  point  of  eteeL 

Forth  the  giant  Condor  rode. 
Rejoicing  from  the  grim  block  wood ; 
While  shuddering  fowl  and  skulking  beast 
The  terrors  of  their  king  contest 

iNfajestic  Spoiler  !  Fear  and  Woe 
Beliind  tlice  come,  before  thee  go  ; 
A  chilly  bn^ath  of  Panic  springs 
From  the  rustling  of  thy  wingiu 

Monarch !  in  the  destined  hour, 
When  thou  soarcst  in  thy  power. 
Safe  be  Kroo-ri-tsan.koo's  path 
From  the  tearchings  of  thy  wntlh ! 

Let  me  ne'er  the  tonncnt  fihars 
Of  yon  rude  and  shaj,^  Bear, 
Or  yon  mild-eyed  bUutinjj  Wether, 
>Vhom  thou  didst  devour  tt^ther  t 

E'en  now,  methinkt,  oh  !  ill-starred  Brvi0> 
I  see  thee  in  that  hour  of  ruin, 
Tom  and  gasping  'ncath  the  blow 
or  thy  proud  unequal  fue. 
40 
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Bow  th^  hair  with  rage  did  rise  I 
I  Whiit  a  i^lare  in  those  dull  eyes  ! 
TVlmi  a  quivering  in  tliy  spine, 
Aiid  those  shapekti!)  paws  of  thine  ! 

Aloa  !  more  orievcd  etill  I  am. 
To  tliink  of  thee,  poor  piteous  Lamb  ! 
Thy  bleat  of  ftoT,  thy  snriek  of  paint 
Haunt,  lilce  b  vcngeAiI  ghost,  my  brain. 

He,  the  monster,  nothing  heeding. 
Thy  tender  breast  beneath  him  bleeding. 
Plucked  with  one  clutch  thy  soul  away. 
And  made  the  throbbing  heart  his  pre)'. 

He  feustii  not  aye  on  Lambs  and  Bears  ; 
Even  men,  the  Lords  of  Earth,  he  tears. 
In  evil  hour  he  «ces  the  light. 
Who  mores  the  Brown-plumed  CoJfDOa'B 
spite. 

Beneath  some  dismal  planet''£  glow 
Did  he  come  forth,  that  chUd  of  woe  ! 
1  eaw  thee  plunge  tliv  ravage  beak 
In  the  stripling''s  paliid  clieek. 

How  sunken  gleamed  his  coward  eye  ! 
How  phook  his  lip  convulsively  ! 
How  ffhastly  blue  the  sockets  grew  ! 
Lord  r  let  me  such  ire  eschew  ! 

With  pity  still  my  soul  rciiiembew 
The  writhing  of  diose  feeble  members. 
Tile  horrid  criw  and  nirses  shrill 
Which  did  that  lonely  mountain  till. 

No  friend  was  there  hi«  eye  to  dose, 
.  Or  drop  s  tear  o'er  all  his  woes ; 
No  tender  maid  to  burial  bore 
That  Btripling  of  tlie  western  shore. 

E'en  gentle  Hobin  did  not  bring 

One  leaf  above  tliy  corse  to  fling. 

But  I  heard  the  Kavcn's  hoarse  mluting, 

And  die  foul  moutli'd  Owl  above  tlieehoottag ; 

And  Dogi!  were  tliere,  to  pick  thee  bare  ; 
Ruts  drew  thy  fragments  to  their  lair ; 
On  die  bald  skull  of  tlie  mangled  youth. 
Grinding  screamed  the  Ferret^s  tooth. 

At  stated  terms  to  Coiirtland  went 
His  Ghost,  in  rucfiil  ptmLshraent; 
Then  afar  off  was  seen  lo  ghtle. 
Like  the  lank  Kelpie  of  the  Kleide. 

O  ne'er  may  fate  like  his  consign 
To  timcles!)  dust  these  bones  of  mine  ! 
Ne'er  let  my  restless  ghost  bo  given 
A  plaything  to  the  winds  of  heaven  I 

Far,  fiir  in  quiet  let  me  rest 
From  the  torn  stripling  of  the  West ! 
Shield  >is.  O  Alniigiity  Fo ! 
Shield  us  from  the  bird  of  Woe  !  " 


•  The  above  very  close  translation  of  an 
ancient  ('hincse  ode  of  Koo-ri-tsan-koo,  the 
great  poet  of  Pekin,  is  submitted  to  our 
leudcrs,  in  the  espectation  that  tliose  of  them 
who  arc  acquainted  with  the  most  obs<nire 
'  t{  nil  litemture,  will  hunoui  us  by  contrl- 
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No  II. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  tlic  surprifr* 
ing  discoveries  which  frequently  result 
from  the  most  casual  observations,  and 
to  reflect  on  the  uses  which  the  phi- 
losophers of  an  enlightened  age  have 
made  of  tlie  scanty  knowledge  of  a  bar- 
barous people. 

Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  trackless  Rclds, 
Beneatli  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies, 
8prcad  like  a  sea  in  boundlciis  solitude, 
LfMk'd  on  the  |iolar  star  as  on  a  gutde 
Andgiuurdian  of  thcircouisc,  that  never  dosed 
Hia  stcdfast  eye.     The  Planetary  Five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  ihey  behdd  : 
Watdii'd  from  the  centre  of  dieir  sleeping 

flocks 
Tliose  radiant  Mercuries,that  seemed  to  move. 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods ; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  liiturity  to  man  revealed. 

And,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherdfl  made  report  of 
In  set  rotadun  passing  to  and  ftou 

With  what  mingled  sensations  of 
astonishment  and  delight  would  the 
author  of  a  Chaldee  MS.  listen  to  the 
Biibhrae  discoveries  of  Newton  or  La 
Placcj — of  Herschel  or  Delambre  ?  Or 
wliat  would  be  the  feelings  of  that 
man, — 

(]ui  fragilem  trud 

Commieit  pdago  latem 

Ptimiu,— 

were  he  to  witness  the  fearless  courses 

of  Cook,  Vancouver,  or  Bougainville  f 

Indeed,  says  Cuvier,  it  coiild  not  be 

expected  that  tho«e  Phcenicion  sailors^ 
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buting  to  the  series  of  "  Horai  Sinics.' 
Tlic  bin!  cdebratcd  in  the  Ode  has  been, 
as  orientalists  well  know,  the  occasion  of 
much  controversy  among  the  philosophen 
and  divines  of  India,  China,  and  Tartary ; 
some  asserting  that  the  Condor  is  ani< 
mated  by  a  devil ;  tiic  other  and  more  or 
thodox  sect  maintaining,  that  hi$  enormous 
carcase  is  a  favourite  vehide  of  the  kitig  of 
the  good  genii.  Koo-ri-tstm-koo  we  sus- 
pect to  have  been  of  the  heterodox  party; 
at  least,  the  view  he  presenw  of  the  Great 
Bird  is  by  no  means  an  amiable  one.  W« 
remember  to  have  seen  another  f'hincse 
poem,  in  the  same  measure,  but  csidendy 
not  by  the  same  hand,  in  which  tlie  mur- 
dcrs  of  the  lamb,  the  bear,  and  the  stripling 
of  the  west,  are  represented  to  have  been 
nets,  not  of  gratuitous  violence,  but  of  solu 
tary  vengeance.  We  cannot  at  present  lay 
our  hands  on  it;  but  wc  may  perfaapc 
translate  it  in  some  following  Number. 

Editob. 
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BI^  Notices  tn  Xaturalffisioiy. 

saw  the  sand  of  the  shores  of  Boe- 

I  transforraed  by  fire  into  a  trans- 

^wrent  glass^  Rhould  huve  at  once  fure- 
secn  that  this  new  substance  would 
prolong  the  pleasures  of  sight  to  the 
old ;  that  it  would  one  day  assist  the 
astronomer  iu  penetrating  the  depths 
of  the  heavens,  and  in  numbering  the 
Btars  of  the  milky  way  ;  that  it  would 
lay  open  to  (he  naturalist  a  miniature 
world  as  populous,  as  rich  in  wonders. 
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as  that  which  alone  seemed  to  have 
been  granted  to  his  senses  and  his 
contemplation  ;  in  fine,  that  the  most 
simple  and  direct  use  of  it,  would 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaBt 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  build  palaces  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  Tyre  and 
Memphis,  and  to  cultivate,  almost 
under  the  Irost  of  the  polar  circle, 
the  most  delicious  fruits  of  the  torrid 
zone.* 

Cftanges  in  the  Plvrriage  of  Birds. 
The  changes  in  the  plumage  of  birds, 
more  particidarly  of  the  gull  tribe,  may 
be  considered    as  presenting  some  of 
the  chief  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
the  study  of  ornithology  ;  and  one  of 
ihc  greatest  benefits  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  the  science,   would  be 
on  ample  collection  of  observations  re- 
garding those  changes,  formed  in  the 
course  of  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  same  individuals  during  a  series  of 
years.     From  such  data,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  certain  general  principles 
might  be  deduced,  which  woidd  tend 
in  a  great  degree  to  dispel  the  confusion 
which  has  hitherto  jxjrvaded  this  im- 
portant department  of  the  study,  and, 
(oniit^uenlly,   matorially  to   simpliiy 
the  labours  of  the  naturalist.      This 
desirable  object  can  only  be  attained 
by  means  of  observations  on  the  li\'ing 
birds.     The  examination  of  specimens 
in  collections,  however  usefid  it  may 
afterwards  he  found,  cannot  at  present 
be  considered  as  beneficial  in  the  high- 
tst  degree,  in  as  far  as  we  are  still  un- 

Enn-ided  with  any  generally  appUca- 
le  laws,  by  which  to  regulate  our  o- 
pinions  regarihng  the  variations  in  the 
plumage  of  s]>ecies.  'J'ill  such  kws 
«re  established,  each  ornithologist  will 
follow  his  own  ideas,  or  those  of  the 
author  whose  sentiments  he  has  been 
iiccu.<itomed  to  adopt,,  concerning  the 


specimen  submitted  to  his  examina- 
tion ;  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that 
any  number  of  men  draw  the  same 
conclusions  from  a  particular  fact,  so 
long  as  it  remains  unconnecttnl  with  a 
series  of  observations,  doubt  and  error 
will  continue  to  be  handed  down  in 
future,  as  they  have  been  during  pre- 
ceding years.  It  is  therefore  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  advancement 
of  ornithology,   that  accurate  records 


"  Reflections  on  the  PVogress  of  the  Sci- 
cooea,  &C.  read  at  tlie  Royal  Institute  of 
ce  on  the  Slth  April  HXG, 


shoultl  l)e  kept  of  the  changes  in  the 
plumage  of  birds,  by  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  attend  to  these  as 
cxciiii>lified  by  living  instances ;  and 
it  is  of  equal  importance  that,  along 
with  the  observations  themselves,  the 
period  of  the  year  at  which  they  are 
made,  and  the  age  of  the  inclividuals 
observed,  should  also  be  specirietl.  It 
is  indeed  the  general  want  of  such  re- J 
ijuisites,  that  renders  the  inspection 
of  uncommon  birds  in  cabinets  so 
much  less  interesting  than  it  might 
otherwise  he  deemeil. 

The  following  positions  contain 
some  of  the  fixed  principles  wliich  ap- 
pear to  us  to  regulate  the  changes  of 
plumage  in  the  tribe  of  gulls. 

It  may  be  asserted/  that  the  young 
of  all  the  species  are  rtore  or  less 
mottled  with  brown: 

That  witli  the  exception  of  three 
species,  the  skua,  the  arctic,  and  the 
black-toed  gulls,*  brown  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  colour  which  never  char- 
acterises the  jierfect  state : 

That  no  gull  is  in  the  plumage  of 
maturity,  in  which  there  is  a  predo- 
minating mixtiu'e  of  brown  and  pearl 
gray,  or  white ',  and,  conseiiueutly, 
that  tlie  wagel,  the  great  gray  gull, 
and  other  similar  birds,  are  the  young 
of  certain  other  species  : 

That  all  gulls,  in  wluch  the  upper 
parts  are  pure  pearl  gray,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  matured  : 

That,  with  the  exception  of  one 
species  (the  ivory  gull  of  the  arctic 
zoology,  described  in  the  Fauna  Gra;n- 
landica  under  the  name  of  Larus  Can- 
didus),  no  guU  has  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered with  the  plianuge  entirely 
wliite : 

Tliat,  with  the  exct^ption  of  the 
same  species,  all  gulls  hitherto  describ- 
ed have  some  parts  of  the  primary 
quill-feathers  marked  with  black  or 
gray,  for  the  most  part  with  black  ; 

*  These  two  lost  spcdcfcarc  by  many  con- 
adercd  as  synonimous. 


«*«                                 Notitet  in  Naiwtti  History.  "                  [[SW 

Tliat  black  is  a  colour  of  maUirity  ;  t43nned,  from  which  the  visible  tlireada 
and  that  though  it  apptars  m  a  very  proceed,  the  writer  makes  the  follow- 
early  i»eriod  on  the  quiil  tVutlicrSj  yet  ing  curious  observations : 
the  buck  HcapularSj  and  wing  coverts,  "  These  are  the  luactiinery  through  which, 
are  never  black  except  in  a  state  of  by  «  process  more  singukr  than  that  of  rope- 
perfection  ;  spinning,  the  thread  ib  drawn.     Each  spin- 

Laatly,  that  pure  white  is  a  colour  ""  '*  F««=d.  Kke  the  plate  of  a  wire-draw- 


of  perfect  plumage. 

In  considering  the  relation  which 
the  changes  of  plumage  bear  to  each 
other,  it  may  be  observed^  with  regard 
to  all  Ught-pluniuged  gulls^ 

That  the  pure  white  of  the  tliroat, 
breast,  and  Iwlly,  is  the  first  of  the 
mature  colours  which  is  acquiiied : 

That  the  pearl  gray,  likewise  a  ma- 
ture colour,  appears  soonest  on  the 
back,  and  latest  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck  and  wing  coverts ;  and  that 
the  pluniiige  of  gulls  is  more  perfect 
during  the  breeding  season  Uian  at  any 
Otlier  period  of  the  year. 

As  it  i£  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  ornithology,  that  the  descriptions 
of  sjwcies  should  convey  a  clear  and 
definite  idea  of  the  object  described, 
we  earnestly  recommeud  to  the  zoolo^ 
gist  the  use  of  Werner's  Nomencliilure 
of  Colours,  with  additions  by  Mr  Syni, 
an  artist  of  acknow^ledged  exccMince 
in  this  city,  whose  accurate  represen- 
tations arc  well  known  to  the  natural- 
ists of  Scotland.  By  the  general  a- 
doption  of  such  a  work,  ornithologists 
would  be  enabled  to  affix  determinate 
ideas  to  particular  terms  and  modes  of 
CJcpressioii,  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  do  from  tlie  vague  and 
in^lefinite  nature  of  tlie  language  usu- 
ally employed  in  describing  the  plum- 
age of  birds. 

ItcmarkaLle    Tenuity  of  t/ie  Spider's 
Thread,  &;c. 

Op  all  the  beautiful  discoveries  with 
which  we  have  become  acquainted^ 
tlirough  the  prc^ess  of  the  physical 
sciences,  there  are  none  more  striking 
than  those  of  the  microseope,  or  which 
may  be  studied  with  greater  ease.  The 
application  of  a  powerful  lens  to  any 
or  those  minute  objects  which  we  have 
it  daily  in  our  power  to  examine,  ex- 
hibits a  scene  of  wonder,  of  which 
tliose  who  have  never  witnessed  it 
cannot  form  an  adequate  idea. 

In  the  introduction  to  Entouiology 
by  Kirby  and  Spence,  there  is  a  des- 
eiiptiun  of  the  process  by  whicli  the 
spiticr  weaves  its  web.  Alter  describ- 
it.g  the  four  spioners,  as   tiicy  are 


er,  with  a  multitude  of  holes,  so  numerouc 
and  exquisitely  fine,  that  a  space  often  not 
bigger  than  n  pin's  puiiu  indudM  above  a 
tliuusand.  Through  each  of  the$e  boles  pro- 
ceedji  a  tluead  of  an  inconceivable  tenuity, 
which,  immediately  after  issuing  from  the 
orifice,  unites  witli  uU  die  other  tbreadt, 
from  the  same  spinner,  into  one.  Hence 
from  each  spinner  proceeds  a  compound 
thread  ;  and  tltese  four  threads,  at  the  dis- 
tance (if  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  from 
the  spex  of  the  spinner,  again  imite,  and 
form  the  thread  we  are  accustomed  to  see, 
which  the  s])Lder  uses  in  forming  its  web. 
Thus,  a  spider's  web,  even  ^un  by  the 
smallest  species,  and  when  so  fine  tliat  it  is 
almost  iraerceptible  to  our  senses,  is  not, 
OS  we  suppose,  a  single  line,  but  a  rope  com> 
posed  of  at  least  four  thousand  strands.  But 
to  feel  all  the  wonders  of  th«  fact,  we  must 
follow  Leeuwcnlioeck  in  one  of  his  calctda- 
tions  on  the  subject.  This  renowned  mi- 
croscopic observer  (bond,  by  on  accurate  es- 
umation,  that  the  threads  of  the  minutest 
spiders,  some  of  which  are  not  larger  than  a 
grain  of  sand,  are  so  fine,  tliat  four  millioDS 
of  them  would  not  exceed  in  thicknen  one 
of  the  hairs  of  bis  beard.  Now  we  kitovr 
(Imt  eacli  of  these  thread*  is  composed  of 
above  4000  still  finer.  It  foUows,  therefore, 
that  above  1(>,000  million  of  the  finesC 
threads  which  issue  from  such  spiders,  are 
not,  altogether,  thicker  tlian  a  human  hair.'^ 

It  hud  long  been  a  question  among 
philosophers,  whether  it  was  poGsible 
to  render  the  labours  of  the  spider 
subservient  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century, 
Bon  of  Languedoc  fabricated  a  pair  of 
stockings  and  a  pair  of  gloves  from 
the  threads  of  spiders.  They  were 
nearly  as  strong  as  silk,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiftd  gray  colour.  The  predaceous  ha- 
bits of  these  animals,  however,  would 
seem  to  oppose  an  e&ectual  barrier  to 
their  being  bred  up  in  sufiRcient  num- 
bers to  render  such  a  manufactory  at 
all  productive.  The  following  aj^- 
ments,  against  the  probability  of  any 
permanent  or  real  advantage  resulting 
trom  this  attempt,  were  published  by 
Reaumeur,  whom  the  Royal  Academy 
had  deputed  to  inqiure  into  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  natural  fierceness  of  spiders  ren- 
ders thctu  undt  to  be  bred  and  kept 
tt^ther.  Four  oc  five  thousand  be- 
ing distributed  in  cells,  titty  in  some, 
ouc  or  two  hundred  ia  others,  the  big 
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Description  of  a  Stlf-reghtering  TTygrometer. 
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The  ingenious  and  accute  entomolo- 
gist, Walckciiaerj  as  a  niarlt  of  aftec- 
tioii  uud  regard,  named  a  spider  afW 
one  of  his  children,  to  whose  preco- 
cious genius  he  was  indebted  tor  its 
discovery.  "  Cette  espece"  (the  ara- 
nea  Carolina),  says  the  French  author 
before  mentioned,  "  tres-petite,  mais 
tres-distincte  et  tres  jolie,  vit  dans  les 
bois  et  parte  le  ncm  du  fiLs  de  Wolck- 
enaer  qui  la  luidecouvrit  u'ayant  encore 
que  trois  ans.  Ce  raonutneut  de  la 
tcndresse  paterneile  est  bien  legitime." 

DEACKIFTIOK    OF    A    8£LF-UEGISTEa' 
ING  HYGBOM£T£B. 
MR  EniTOR, 

I  HAVE  already  endeavoured,  more 
than  once,  to  direct  tlie  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  subject  of  Hygro- 
tnctjy,  a  branch  of  science  naturally 
interesting,  and  which  has  of  late 
become  still  more  so,  from  the  inge- 
nious discoveries  of  Ia'sUc  and  Ander- 
son. To  the  former  of  these  gentle- 
men we  are  indebted  for  the  beat,  and 
indeed  tlie  only,  philowrphical  instni- 
raent  hitherto  employed  for  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  atmosphere  wiUi 
regard  to  moisture;  and  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  latter  we  owe  some 
~g,„^.  .V  „j,.v.u.  .T^.g..  ..„„«.,  beautiful  theorems  for  its  practical 
one  grain;  when  cleared  of  the  dust  .application  to  the  science  of  meteoro- 
and  tilth  they  lose  about  two-thirds    logy-*     Simple,  however,  and  philosq- 


ones  soon  killed  and  eat  tlie  smaller 
ones,  so  that  in  a  sliort  lime  there  were 
scarcely  above  one  or  two  left  in  each 
cell  j  and  to  this  inclination  of  devour- 
ing their  own  species  is  attributed 
the  scarcity  of  spiders,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  vast  number  of  eggs  they 
lay.  Reauroeur  also  affirms,  that  the 
web  of  the  spider  is  interior  in  strength 
and  lustre  to  tliat  of  the  silk-wonn, 
oud  produces  less  of  ihc  material  fit 
tor  use.  The  thread  of  the  sjiider's 
web  can  only  bear  a  weight  of  two 
grains  without  breaking  ;  and  tlie  bag 
h'ustains  theweight  of  thirty-six  grains: 
the  thread  of  a  silk-wonn  will  bear 
two  drams  and  a  halt^  so  that  five 
threads  of  the  spider  are  necessary  to 
form  a  cord  equal  to  that  of  a  silk- 
worm ;  and  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  apply  these  so  closely  together  as  to 
avoid  leaving  any  empty  spaces,  from 
which  the  light  would  not  be  rcilect- 
ed,  the  lustre  would  consequently  be 
considerably  less ;  this  was  noticed  at 
tlie  time  the  stockings  were  presented 
to  die  society  by  31.  de  la  Hire,  It 
was  farther  observed,  that  spiders  af- 
ford less  silk  than  silk-wurms,  the 
largest  bags  of  the  latter  weighing  four 
grains,  the  smaller  tliree  grains, — so 
that  yJOl  worms  produce  a  pound  of 
silk.    The  bags  of  a  spider  weigh  about 


of  that  weight.  The  work  of  twelve 
spiders,  therefore,  only  equals  tliat  of 
one  siik-wonn ;  and  a  pound  of  silk 
will  require,  at  least,  aj,e-Jb  sjiiders. 
Bat  as  the  bags  are  solely  the  work  oi' 
the  females,  who  spin  them  to  deposite 
tlidr  eggs  ui,  there  must  be  kept 
£5,296  spiders  to  yield  one  pound  of 
I  riik  ;  and  tliis  will  apply  to  the  good 
I  ones  only,  the  spiders  m  gardens  Imre- 
Iv  yielding  a  twelfth  port  of  the  silk  of 
the,  domestic  kinds.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty  of  theai  wouhl  not  produce 
more  than  one  silk-worm  ;  and  663,555 
such  spiders  would  scarcely  yield  a 
pound  of  silk. 
It  would  appear,  that  the  spider, 


phical  as  that  instrument  is,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  still  capable  of  improve- 
ment. In  its  present  form  it  can  be 
t'in])byed  only  in  finding  the  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
moment  of  observation  ;  nor  have  any 
attempts  been  made,  as  far  as  I  know, 
to  construct  it  so  as  to  mark  the  ex- 
tremes of  dryness  and  moisture,  in  the 
absence  of  the  observer.  In  a  former 
communication  to  your  Magazine, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  435.)  I  remarked,  that  the 
instrument  might  easily  be  made  to 
ri'gister  the  greatest  dryness,  but  that 
it  would  be  difficidt,  I  coiiccived,  to 
construct  it  so  as  to  mark  the  greatest 
degree  of  moisture.     It  has  since  oc- 


II,   nuuxu   u^tY"^>^i    iijui   uic    s^iuer,  »ii.j,.».>,  lu    uivwiuic.     ji  iui»  since   oc- 

though  usually  heUl  in  abhorrence,  is  curred  to  me,  however,  that  the  latter 

by  no  means  an  object  of  tUsgust  to  object  may  be  as  easily  accomplished 
The  following  trait,  in 


by 

some  people      _„^ ^  .. 

the  character  of  one  of  the  first  philo. 
sophers  of  his  age,  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known.  In  speaking  of  the  c«m- 
nion  spiiler  (aranea  domcstica),  La- 
Ircille  observes,  '*  J'ai  vu  le  celebre 
astruuome  Lalande  avolcr  de  suite 
quatre  grys  iiidividiia  de  cette  espece." 


as  the  former,  and  both  on  the  same 
principle  with  the  sell-registering 
thermometer  commonly  in  use.  For 
a  description  of  the  instrument,  as 
originally    constructed    by    Professor 

•  The  researches  of  Mr  Anderson  were 
publkhed,  for  tlie  first  dmc,  in  theEdinburgli 
EncycIopiGdia,  conducted  by  Di  Brewster. 
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Descnpfimofa  ^etf-fe^sti 


Leslie,  I  i-cfer  your  readers  ti>  that  au- 
thor's treikrisc  on  heat  ami  irioiFt\ire,  to 
the  article  IIygrometkv  in  theEilin- 
bui^b  EucyclqjKdia,   or  to  lb«  first 


TTifgrmheter. 

voUune  of  your  Mafjarinf 
the  modification  of  it  which  I  a)n  now 
to  propose,  tlve  principal  is  the  sain^ 
though  the  form  is  somewhat  diiferv 


C  D  (fig.  1.)  is  a  tube,  such  as  is 
commonly  used  for  constructing  a  si'If- 
registerin^  tliermoiueter,  bint  upwards 
at  C  .iiul  1),  and  terminating  in  a  bulb 
At  Into  this  bulb  is  introduced  a  ]>or- 
tion  of  sulphuric  acitl,  sufficient  to  fill 
the  tube  and  a  small  part  of  the  bulb ; 
and  idong  witlj  the  acid  a  small  bit  of 
glass,  a,  of  such  a  diameter  ns  to  move 
easily  in  the  tube  when  the  instru- 
ment is  inverted.  To  the  extremity, 
Dj  another  bulb,  B  is  attached ;  and 
the  air  contained  in  both  bidbs  is  so 
iu\juste(I,  t!iat  when  they  are  at  the 
same  temperature,  the  liquid  stands 
at  a  point  near  the  extremity  D,  and 
wiiich  is  marked  0  on  the  attached 
Bcale  E  F,  If  the  temperature  of  the 
bulb  B  be  now  increased,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  if  tiiut  of  A  he  dimi- 
nished, tlie  portion  of  air  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bulb  will  contract,  while 
tliut  containetl  in  B  will  expand  in  the 
same  proiwrtion,  and  the  li<juid  will 
of  course  be  forced  from  D  towards  C. 
In  the  scale  adoi)ted  by  Professor 
I^she,  the  distance  between  the 
freezing  and  Ix)iling  points  is  divided 
into  a  thousand  equal  parts,  and  is 
hence  denominated  the  miUenimaL  In 
this  climate,  however,  a  tenth  part  of 
that  scale,  or  one  hundretl  degrees, 
will  embrace  the  greatest  range  of  the 
instrument;  and  that  point  may  be 
thus  obtained: — Let  the  bulb  A  be 


lilt  ^ 

tiini 

lis- 
wiUji 

!an<^| 
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surrounded  with  melting  snow,  whik 
the  instrtimcnt  is  placed  in  an  atma 
sphere  of  the  temperature  50,  and  la 
the  point  be  marked  at  which  thi 
Hquiu  becomes  stationan?.  The  dis- 
tance between  zero  an<l  this  point 
then  be  18  dcjop-ees  of  Fahr.  or  100 
the  raillesimd  scale  ;  and  that  distano 
being  dixided  into  an  hiuidrc«l  equ 
parts,  will  give  the  graduation 
quired.  To  prepare  the  instruuieiit 
for  observation,  it  only  remabis  to 
cover  the  bulb  A  with  silk,  and 
moisten  it,  taking  care  that  the  two 
bulbs  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
sanjc  colour.  Tlie  index,  or  small  bit 
of  glass,  a,  is  then  to  be  brouj^ht  lo 
the  extremity  of  the  h'quid,  by  de* 
pressing  the  extrcmhy  D,  and  the 
instrument  to  be  exnosed  in  a  hori- 
zontal ]K>sition.  As  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  bulb  A  goes 
on,  the  air  within  contracts,  from  tte 
depression  of  temperature  pro<luced 
by  tlic  evaporation  ;  and  the  liquid  is 
force<l  from  D  towanls  C  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  in  B,  carryina;  with  it 
the  index  a.  When  the  evaporation 
has  reached  its  maximum,  the  liquid, 
as  Well  as  the  index,  becomes  station- 
ary ;  but  should  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration diminish,  the  liquid  will  again 
move  tOAvards  D,  while  the  index  is 
left  behind,  thus  marking ///f  max 
of  dryness  in  the  absence  of  the  ob3<rrver<i 


iximunt^ 
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To  find  the  greatest  degree  of  mois- 
ture, toiother  instrument  is  to  be  em- 
ployetl,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  2. 
The  only  lUfterence  between  this  and 
the  former  is,  that  the  air  in  the  two 
bulbs  is  to  be  so  adjusted,  that,  when 
they  ore  at  the  same  temperature,  the 
liquid  may  stand  near  the  extremity 


C,  the  distance  between  C  and  zoo 
being  a  little  more  than  the  length  of 
the  index  a ;  and  the  btdb  B  is  to  be 
covered  as  A  was  in  tlie  tbrmcr.  The 
sode  is  graduated  as  befiMT. — Whra 
the  instrument  is  adjusted  an:^ 
evaporation  goes  on  from  t ' 
gf  B  J  and  the  air  within  bcii^g  uicrc- 
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contracted,  the  liquid  moves  to- 
wards D,  continuing  to  do  so  till  the 
mjiximum  effect  is  produced.  When 
the  evaporation  diminishes,  the  liquid 
is  again  forced  backwards  towardsi  C, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  index  a  ;  and 
should  the  evaporating  ibroe  atill  con- 
tinue to  diminish,  the  index  itself  is 
then  carried  towards  zero,  till  the  eva- 
poration be  at  its  minimum.  The 
liquid  then  becomes  stationjiry ;  and 
though  it  should  atlterwards  mount 
higher,  in  consequence  of  an  increa-sed 
evaporation,  still  the  index  rcmainii  st 
the  lowest  point  to  which  the  Uquid 
"  sunk,  thus  marking  iht-  miaimum 
tdrifiess  in  tUe  absence  of  the  observer, 
pYour  readers  wiU  observe,  that  in 
naodification  which  I  have  now 
Med  of  the  original  hygrometer 
Professor  Leslie,  no  Hew  principle 
been  introduced ;  the  contrivance 
marking  the  extremes  being  the 
le  as  that  which  was  invented  by 
Rutherford,  and  which  has  been 
ig  employed  in  constructing  a  mini- 
mum thennometer.  I  can  lay  no  claim, 
therefore,  to  the  honour  of  a  discovery, 
hut  I  hope  I  have  some  little  to  that 
of  on  improvement.  It  is  well  known 
I  meteorologists,  that  observations  of 
iperature  were  comparatively  of  lit- 
( use  till  the  invention  of  self-regis- 
"  ig  thermometers  ;  and  why  may 
not  be  allowed  to  hojK',  that  the 
of  a  self- registering  hygrometer 
hereat\er  bring  to  light  some  im- 
rtant  facts  regarding  the  laws  which 
Jatc  the  distribution  of  moisture 
\  the  atmosphere  ? 

One  word  as  to  the  oonstruciion  of 

instrument,  and  I  have  done.     In 

first,  and  indeed  the  only  attempt 

It  I  have  yet  had  time  to  make,  I 

ceeded  in  constructing  a  small  hy- 

ameter  on  the  principle  of  fig.  1,  ; 

bd  though  the  range  is  too  Uraited  to 

"ii'e  the  necessar)'  degree  of  accuracy, 

1  Ls  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the 

iistruction  is  not   only  practicable, 

It,   to  those  who  are  dexterous  in 

use  of  the  blow-pipe,  extremely 

sy.      I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient 

vanl,  R.  G. 

^llh  February  1S18. 

In  the  above,  as  well  as  in  the  ori- 
jal  fonn  of  the  hygrometer,  the 
►vered  bulb  may  be  kept  continually 
Hoist  with  water,  conveyed  to  it  by 
frlaments  of  floss  silk  from  an  adjoin- 
ing vcs&el. 
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SEMAaKS  OK   YHC  HISTORIKS  OF  TH8 
KBAKBN  AND  C&i'AT  SEA  a^RFENT. 

"  In  man  multa  latent.'' — Opimaw. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  this  paper,  to 
ofiiir  a  few  remarks  on  the  liistory  of 
the  two  most  remarkable  aninialg 
which  have  been  described  as  inhabit- 
ants of  the  ocean.  Concerning  these 
many  wonderful  things  are  mentioned 
in  the  narratives  of  the  early  voyagers, 
as  well  as  in  more  recent  histories  ; 
and  although  such  accounts  are  too 
often  imbued  with  a  spirit  prone  to 
believe  in  the  most  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant fictions,  and  conveyed  through 
the  distorting  medium  of  fear  and  su- 
perstition, yet  it  may  safely  be  aver- 
red, from  what  has  already  been  as- 
certained, that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  founded  in  truth.  Too  much 
caution  cannot  prevail  in  the  investi- 
gation of  tlie  productions  of  nature ; 
but  a  sceptical  and  obstinate  disbelief 
of  whatever  is  inconsistent,  or  at  vari- 
ance with  the  objects  of  our  daily  con- 
templation, accords  as  little  w^ith  the 
spirit  of  the  true  philosophy,  as  a  bhnd 
and  precipitate  adoption  of  every  tale 
of  wonder- 

If  the  propriety  of  such  an  impres- 
sion concerning  the  famous  Kraken 
and  the  great  vSerpent  of  the  northern 
sea,  so  generally  rt^garded  as  fabulous, 
be  admitted,  it  ^vUl  not  be  deemed 
unimportant,  or  devoid  of  interest,  to 
enter  into  a  short  examination  of  their 
history  ;  and,  by  balancing  the  various 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
against  or  in  favour  of  their  existence, 
to  ascertain,  as  determinately  as  possi- 
ble, the  degree  of  credit  to  which  they 
should  be  considere<l  as  justly  entitled. 
In  doing  this,  we  shall  attend  to  the 
relation  wliich  the  statements  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  bear  to  the  prevail- 
ing traditions  of  countries,  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  separate  truth  trom  fi- 
tion,  we  shall  the  sooner  be  enabled 
to  form  an  opinion  regarding  the  true 
nature  of  these  animals,  and  to  discri- 
minate between  such  attributes  as 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
terror  of  beholders,  the  fancy  of  his- 
torians, or  the  imagination  of  poets, 
and  the  forms,  powers,  and  habits, 
with  which  nature  has  really  gifted 
them.  By  this  means  we  shaQ  proba- 
bly be  able  to  shew  that  certain  ani- 
mals, the  existence  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  enligiitened  men,  has 
long  since  been  deemed  the  creation 
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of  a  distempered  dream,  or  the  off- 
spring of  wililil  misrqjrescntation,  are 
actually  among  the  most  sublime  of 
the  genuine  works  of  nature,  and,  as 
such,  worthy  of  our  wonder  and  ad- 
miration, instead  of  being  the  luibi- 
tua]  objects  of  contempt,  ridicule,  and 
disbelief. 

The  two  most  famous  monsters  de- 
scribed in  history,  are  the  Krakeu  or 
Krabben,  called,  by  the  Norwegians, 
Soe-horven,  and  Aiiker-trold,  and  the 
Great  Sea  Serpent.  Till  of  late  years, 
the  history  of  these  animals  was  deem- 
ed entirely  fabulous ;  and  itlthouj^h  the 
existence  of  the  latter  has  more  than 
once  been  proved  by  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence,  within  a  very  recent 
period,  the  former  is  still  regarded  as 
a  mere  chimera.  It  is  indeed  singu- 
lar, that  when  one  of  those  facts  has 
been  fairly  verified,  which  had  been 
60  long  B  matter  of  doubt,  and  the 
credibility  of  the  author  thereby  esta- 
blislicd,  we  should  still  remain  equal- 
ly sceptical  regarding  the  other,  though 
not  in  itself  iu  any  degree  more  won- 
derful. 

Our  fijrst  subject  of  investigatbn 
ahall  be  the  history  of  the  kraken, 
whicli  is  certainly  still  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  In  the  first  place,  we  may 
•  observe,  that  the  belief  in  a  certain 
monstrous  sea  animal,  which  appears 
in  calm  weather  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  like  a  floating  island,  and 
stretching  forth  enormous  arms,  or 
ten  taenia, — is  universal  among  the 
fiailors  and  fishermen  of  the  Norwe- 
gian coast.  A  similar  monster  is  al- 
luded to  by  almost  all  the  Scandina- 
vian writers,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  their  history  down  to  the  present 
ilay.  The  epitome  of  tliese  accounts 
is  this,  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
fine  weather,  in  the  warmest  ilays  of 
summer,  an  enormous  animal  has  been 
observed  in  the  North  Sea,  resembling 
a  floating  isknd,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  diameter,  and  appearing  to  be 
coveretl  with  sea  weeil,  &c.  As  soon 
as  it  has  reached  tht:  surface,  it  usual- 
ly stretches  up  many  vast  arms  which 
equal  in  size  the  masts  of  ships.  Hav- 
ing rested  for  some  time,  it  begins 
slowly  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  causing 
a  great  eddy  in  the  surrounding 
uratere.* 

■  Were  we  to  quote  all  the  authoritie* 
which  might  be  collected  to  illustrate  the 
l^story  of  the  Kroken,   our  couununica- 
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The  account  given  by  Pontoppiikn 
we  think   it   necessary  to    quote  at      ' 
length  OS  follows : 

"  Our  fbhennen  unanimously  affinn,  ud     r 
without  the  least  variation  in  their  acoouQt*, 
that  when  they  row  out  several  miles  to  sea,     ^ 
pArttcuiarly  in  the  hot  summer  days,  kod     « 
by  their  dtuation  (wliich  tliey  know  by  tak' 
ing  a  view  of  certain  points  of  land)  expect     ^ 
to  find  80  or  100  fotlioms  water,  it  ot\ea      ^i 
happens  that  they  do  not  find  above  20  ot     ^ 
30,  and  sometimes  less.    At  these  place* 
they  generally  find   tlie  greatest  plenty  of     ^ 
fisli,  especially  cod  and  ling.     Their  lines, 
they  say,  are  no  sooner  out  tlian  they  may 
ciraw  than   up  with  the  hooks   all  full  of 
fLih  ;  by  this  they  judge  that  the  kxaken  ia 
at  the  bottom.      They  say  this    creatore 
caui^  those  unnatural  sludlows  mentianed 
above,  and  prevents  their  iKmnding.    Tlw« 
the  fi»hcrmrn  arc  always  glad  to  find,  look, 
ing  upon  them  as  a  means  of  their  takiog 
abundance  of  fish.     There  are  aometiiuei 
twenty   boats  or  more  got  together,  and 
throwing  out  dieir  lines  at  a  moderate  di^ 
tance  from  each  other ;  and  the  otdy  thing 
they  then  have  to  observe  is,  whether  th< 
depdi  continues  the  same,  which  tliey  know 
by  their  lines,  or  whether  it  grows  shal- 
lower by  tlieir  seeming  to  have  less  water. 
If  this  Last  be  the  caac,  tbcy  find  that  the 
kraken  is  raising  himself  nearer   the  eui. 
face,  and  then  it  is  not  time  for  tbem  to 
stay  any  longer ;  they  itnmediately  leave  ofi' 
fishbg,  take  to  their  oars,  and  get  away  u 
fast  as  they  can.     When  tliey  have  readied 
the  usual  depth  of  die  place,  and  find  them.  ' 
selves  out  of  danger,  they  lie   upon  thcii 
oars,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  sec 
this  enormous  monster  come  Up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  he  there  shows  himself 
snificieDtly,   though  his  whole  body  does 
not  appear,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  no  hu- 
man eye  ever  beheld  (excepting  the  yoimg 

don   would   necessarily  be  extended   to  a 
length  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  periodical  publication.  .  In   addition  tf, 
the  wridngs  of  Pliny,  Oppian,  and  /EliaOij 
we  may  refer  the  curious   reader   to  till  I 
works  of  Pnulinus,  Gcsncr,  Glaus  AIagtiu3|l 
Bartholinu^,  Wonuius,  Hhedi,  Pontpppid 
Augustus  of  Bergen,  Bosc,  Lachesnaye  ( 
Bois,    and   Valmont  de   Bomare.      Fr 
some  of  these  we  shall  have  occasion 
make  a  few  quotations.     Wc  may  ob 
that  Aldrovandus,  in  his  description  of  moo 
strous  sea  animal<i,  throws  no  Ught  on 
hJjjtnTy  of  the  Kraken.     N«ith«  is  there  an] 
inforoiadon  to  be  obtained  on  the  eub)e 
from  the  writings  of  Ambrosiniu  or  Jo 
stun.     All  these  authors,  however,  descnl] 
the  great  Polypus  orC'ultle  Msh,  aAerwa 
mentioned,  wliich  we  contiider  as  neariy  sfi{ 
nonimous  with  the  Kraken.     In  the  earl^ 
works  of  Linnsus  it  is  mendoncd  under  tiiAi 
name  of  Microcosmus.     its  history  it 
iected  as  fabidous  by  Bonks. 
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<•{  (his  species,  which  Khali  ai'terwanls  be 
fpoken  of);  its  back  or  upper  part,  which 
nenwa  to  \>t  in  appeurance  about  an  I'inglish 
nUe  and  a  half  iii  circanitercncc  (iioiiic  say 
ore,  but  I  cimse  the  least  tbr  prt'iittT  cer- 
f),  luoka  at  first  like  a  number  of  small 
sumiundeti  with  sometliin^j;  tJiai 
fluctuates  like  sea  weeds.  Here 
t  latter  riniiig  is  observed  like 
I  oa  vhlch  various  kind-s  of  gmull 
en  continually  leaping;  about  till 
tbejr  roll  into  tht  water  from  tlic  &id?s  of 
it:  ttt  List  Mveni]  bright  points  or  horns 
•ppc&r,  which  gniw  iliicker  and  thicker  tlic 
bgber  they  rise  above  tlie  siitrface  nf  t)ie 
WBier,  and  sometimes  they  stand  up  a.s  liii{h. 
and  as  luge,  as  the  masts  of  middle-sized 
Teisels. 

"  It  seems  t!ie«j  nre  the  creature's  arms, 
and,  it  is  said,  if  tiiey  were  to  lay  IkuUl  of 
the  largest  man  of  war,  tliey  wovdd  pull  it 
down  w  the  bottom.  After  tliis  monster 
has  been  on  tlie  $urf.'tce  of  the  water  for  a 
lliort  lime,  it  be^inii  sloM-ly  to  sink  aj^uitl, 
aiul  then  tlie  danger  is  a»  great  us  before  ; 
because  the  motion  of  his  sinking  causes 
aoch  a  swell  in  tlic  sea,  and  sucii  nn  eddy  or 
vhirlpool,  that  it  draws  every  tiling  dowti 
viih  it,  like  the  i.urrcnt  of  tlie  river  Male, 
■•hich  liasi  been  described  in  its  pro|H;r  place" 
^ol.  ii.  p.  811.  He  odds,  "  The  great 
iilor  lia«  also  given  this  creature  a  strong 
Dd  peculiar  scent,  which  it  can  emit  at  cer- 
times,  and  by  means  of  wliidi  it  be- 
les  and  draws  other  tish  to  come  in  heaps 
lit  it." 

It  is  a  favourite  notion  of  Pontoppi- 
m,  and  seems  indeed  cxtitinily  pro- 
(bJe,  tlwt  from  the  a]»jH'armice  of 
be  kraken  originate  those  traditions 
'  floating  islands  being  so  frcquunily 
Krved  in  the  North  Sea.  Thus 
ebes,  in  hia  Feroa  Heserafa,  iilludt's 

certain  islands  wliieh  suddenly  np- 
atid  ttii  buddeiity  vuiiish.  Sinu> 
accounts  may  be  found  in  the 
[undus  Mirabiiis  of  Harpelius,  and 

tlie  History  of  Norway  by  Torfa-ua. 

aese  islanu:>  are  looked  upon,  by  the 

nimon  people,  as  the  halntations  of 
ril  spirits,  which  aj)j>ear  at  sea  for 
>e  purpose  of  confmmding  their  reck- 
ling, and  leading  them  into  danger 
ud  difficulty.     That  these  supcrsti- 


this  aposL-ite  spirit  without  a  auisc,  I  rather 
think  chat  this  deril,  who  so  suddenly  makes 
and  unmakes  these  floating  Ulands,  is  no- 
thing else  but  tlie  krHken,  which  some  «ea- 
fariiig  i>cople  call  Siie-dmuJen,  that  U  Soe- 
truldcn.  or  Sea-mischief.  What  confinn* 
me  in  this  opinion,  is  the  following  occur- 
rence,  quoted  by  that  worthy  Swetlish  phy- 
sician, i)r  Urban  llierne,  in  his  short  intro- 
duction to  fin  Inquiry  into  the  Ores  and 
Minerals  of  tliat  country,  p.  98,  from  Baron 
Charles  Grippenheini.  Tlic  quotation  is  as 
follows  :  *  Amongst  the  rocks  ttb>JUt  Stock- 
holm there  is  sometime*  seen  a  certain  track 
of  buid.  which  at  other  times  disappears, 
and  is  seen  again  in  another  place.  Huncus 
has  placed  this  as  an  island  in  his  tnap> 
The  jwaiantj,  wlio  call  it  Gummers-ore, 
say  that  it  is  not  always  seen,  and  that  it 
lies  out  in  tlie  open  sea,  but  I  coiUd  ucTer 
tind  it  One  Sunday  when  I  was  out  a- 
niong  the  rocks.  Bounding  the  ooast,  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  one  place  I  saw  something 
like  throe  points  of  land  in  the  sea,  which 
surprised  me  a  little,  and  I  thought  that  I 
hail  inadvertently  passed  theui  over  before. 
Upon  thiii.  I  called  to  a  peasant  to  inquire 
for  GunimeriMire ;  but  when  he  came  we 
could  sec  notliing  of  it ;  on  which  tlie  pea- 
sant said,  all  was  well,  and  that  this  prog- 
nosticated a  storm,  or  a  great  quantity  of 
fish,'  iScc  Now,"  says  the  Uisliop,  "  who 
is  it  that  cannot  discover,  at  tirst  sight,  that 
this  wsible  and  invisible  Guiiimera-ore,  with 
itif  pints  and  progtiD*tications  of  tish,  can- 
not jKtssibiy  be  any  thing  else  but  die  kra- 
ken, krnbben,  or  soe-hon-en,  impniperly 
placeti  in  a  map  by  Bura:us  as  an  island. 
I'robahly  tlie  creature  keeps  liimself  always 
about  diat  spot,  and  ot^  rises  up  amongtt 
die  n)cka  and  clifls."     V^oL  ii.  p.  214. 

-Many  people  havL-  objected  to  the 
accounts  of  the  kraken,  for  very  inade- 
(juatf  rcu-sons,  alleging,  that  if  such  a 
creature  had  been  created,  it  woidd 
have  multiplied  like  other  animals  iu 
the  courisc  of  time,  and  by  its  occa- 
sional occurrence  would  ere  this  have 
dispelled  all  doubts  concern  in;;  its  cx- 
istciicr.  The  same  futile  ari^meiits 
were  applied,  and  with  tt)iKd  proprie- 
ty, to  the  sea-snake,  of  which  we  shall 
afterwards  speak  ;    and  the  occurrence 


of  the  aniuiiil  itself  among  the  Orkney 

isles  in  the  smunicr  of  ItiOS,  and  more 

iU8  notions  are  occasioned  by  the  ap-    recently  off  the  American  ci)ast,  where 

ce  of  some  monstrous  sea  ani-     it  was  seen  by  hundreds  of  j>eople,  has 

scarcely  been  deemed  sufficient  to  cor- 
roborate the  testimony  of  the  older 
writers.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
law  of  nature,  that  all  animals  of  ex- 
traordinary magnitude  produce  much 
fewer  younp;  than  thee  of  inferior  di- 
mensions; at  least,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the 
giraffe,  are  amonj;  the  least  prolific  s»f 


some 

is  the  more  likely,  in  as  for  as 
bI  floating  islands  are  never  seen  at 

being  incapable  of  resisting  the 
rcU  and  tumult  of  its  waters.  In 
kes,  marshes,  and  rivers,  they  liave 
inetimes  been  met  with,  but  never 
Bewhere. 


But,  acconling  to  the  laws  of  truth," 
Pontoppitlau,  "  we  ought  not  to  charge 
Vol,  II. 
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the  race  of  quddrupeds,  anil  the  wlialc 
and  the  walnia  arc  probably  even  more 
sparingly  midtiiilieJ.  We  need  sciirce- 
ly  wonder  then,  tliat  so  few  instances 
have  occurred  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
positive  to  disptl  all  doubts  regarding 
the  existence  of  monstrous  sea-ani- 
mals, • 

We  shall  next  relate  the  only  in- 
stance on  record,  of  the  dead  body  of 
the  kraken  liaving  been  found  on  the 
Norwegian  coast.     The  account  was 

•  The  following  confirmatitfn  of  the  his. 
toiy  of  die  kraken,  ia  extracted  from  a  work 
of  I'aiilinus:  "  Hetulit  inihi  oliin  in  Borca 
adliuc  vivenu,  idque  s^ia  nionu  et  andqua 
tide,  qua  cximii  pollet,  liac  ipsa  septima- 
na  confiimavit  fnsius  Anibrosius  Rbodius, 
med  Et  malfaemat  Christianise  in  Norvagia 
quundam  regius,  amicus  sinccrus,  muic 
UembcrgH-,  in  patria  sua  degens ;  in  ricinia 
castclli  Wardehuss,  aionstruni  quoJdam 
marinum  l.aplandiii;  et  i'iiulinarcluiE  inco- 
lis,  Bub  elevaiioiiepQli  71,  gr.  30,  Seekrabbc 
dictam,  conspiciendum  seuare,  man  a  ven- 
torum  tnipetu  plane  tranquiUo.  Forma  re- 
fert  cancnun  heraclcntiram,  vel  majam  ut 
GesneruB  in  sua  aniinalium  hi^luTia  hue  nan- 
cri  genus  depingit.  At  Rki^nitudo  ipsiua 
plane  et  monstrosa,  et  suu  mnbitu  tantuni 
coraprchendit  Rpatium,  ut  rurma  tniliturn 
in  ipsius  dorsi  piano  commode  posdt  exer> 
ceri.  Quaodo  marc  in  Malaciam  le  com- 
ponit,  a  Tcntig  est  trannuiUuo),  et  sul  tem- 
pore ttstivali  suis  radiia  ablanilitur,  solet 
hoc  monstrum  pauladm  ct  pedetentini,  mo- 
tu  fere  insensibile,  ex  aquis  alius  atque  al- 
tius  etnergcre,  et  suum  dorsum  radiorum 
Eolariuai  calori  exponere.  In  qua  stadone 
manet,  inimotuin,  donee  sol  idtiores  cteli 
partes  dcserat,  et  horizon  li  tiat  proprior, 
calorque  ipsius  remiwor.  Tunc,  ut  motu 
lento  et  vLx  sensibili  en  proiundo  maris 
cmer-Nit,  ita  se  lentu  quoque  itenini  dcuiit- 
tit,  et  sub  undis  occulat  in  praRindo.  Vi- 
dentibufi  videtur  esse  sa>pulus  muiico  ob- 
latas,  quamdiu  in  planitie  maris  excubat. 
At  si  quis  scaphi«  propriiu  accesserit,  Ibru- 
iiiia  espandit,  et  mis  hamis  ac  unris,  qund. 
cumque  apprehendit,  ud  se  pcrtrahit.  In- 
CoIr:  putnnt,  qucd  homines  tali  mado  caplojt 
devoret.  Quando  mare  a  veiitis  turbatur, 
latet  in  pratundo  netnini  nocivuni.  Addidit 
aliits  in  K-ptentrion  auucus,  fide  pknu$,  in 
dorso  liujiiK  monstri  arbnres  suthn  proceras 
aliqnando  fui&se  visas.  Sic  Borcllu£,  c.  1, 
obs.  10,  narrat  balienas  dorso  viridi  ct  hcr- 
bis  dccorato  ef:se  adeo,  ut  quandaque  an* 
chores  in  eas  navij^anies  prejeccrint  inque 
dorsifi  earum  tabernacula  posucrint,  igncui- 
qne  acccderiut  (mole  cnini  i>iiit  insulam  satis 
mogncm  ^mulabactur) ;  scd,  calorc  tanileni 
pcoetrantc,  rcc*BHSSc,  attonitox  dlo«  relin- 
qncntas,''  PauVutut,  EfiJi.  not,  cur,  ami.  8. 
p.  79. 


On  thr  nrahrn  and  Great  Sm  Srrpnf, 

drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Fi 
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sistorial  assessor,  minister  of  Boi 
in  Nordland,  and  vicar  of  the  co 
for  promoting  Christian  knowli 
In  the  year  1G80,  a  kraken  (pcrhi 
young  an<l  careless  one)  came  int( 
water  that  runs  between  the  i 
and  clills  in  the  parish  of  Alstoh 
though  its  usual  habit  is  to  keep  i 
ral  leagues  from  land.  It  happ 
that  its  extended  long  arms,  or  ai 
ns,  caught  hold  of  some  trees  stan 
near  the  water,  which  might  e 
have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  • 
besides  this,  as  it  was  found  afterw 
he  entangled  himself  in  some  opei 
or  clefts  in  the  rock,  and  therei 
stuck  so  fastj  and  hung  so  unfortui 
ly,  that  he  could  not  work  himself 
hut  perished  and  putrified  on  the 
The  carcase,  which  was  a  long  i 
decaying,  and  filled  great  part  of 
narrow  channel,  made  it  almost  in 
sable  by  its  intolerable  stench.  I 
is  the  narrative  of  Mr  Friis. 

The  kraken  is  frequently  men 
ctl  by  the  northern  poet,  Dass, 
whose  writings,  as  well  as  froni 
popidar  tales  of  the  country,  we  n 
addum  many  additional  nuotatioi 
prove  the  universality  of  belief  in 
uncommon  animal.  The  same  i 
ster  is  in  all  probability  alluded  i 
Olaus  Wormius,  when  treatinj 
whales,  in  the  follo\ving  passaee  : 

<*  Hestat  una  species,  quaro  haigu 
cant,  aijus  magnitudo  latet,  cum  ran 
spicintur.  lUi,  qui  se  corpus  vidisse 
rant,  similiorcm  iiiimUr  quam  bestiie  vi 
ncc  unquom  ejus  inventum  cadaver, 
circa  Bunt  c^ui  cxistiment,  non  nisi  du 
gencriii  in  natura  esse." 

We  may  here  remark,  that  thi 
cumstance  of  the  dead  body  oi 
kraken  never  being  found  floatin 
the  sea,  is  no  argument  whatev 
gainst  its  existence.  The  same 
cuiriatance  may  he  alleged  of  all 
atiimala ;  and  it  is  indeed  one  o 
most  singtilar  and  unaccountable 
in  natural  history,  that  scarcely  a 
tare  of  any  kind  is  ever  found 
dead  which  had  not  come  to  its  i 
by  some  Wolent  means.* 


*  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  fact  relal 
the  fetid  shrew  (sorex  araneus),  w! 
have  never  remarked,  and  which,  i 
quiry,  I  cannot  tiiid  to  have  been  ren 
by  any  of  my  acquaintance  (but  wlUd 
ncvcrdicless  have  been  rurrectly  ucm 
by  him),  that  ihue  is  an  usunl  ad 


J 
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That  the  animal  mentioned  by  Woi- 
raius,  though  classed  by  him  among 
the  whales,  is  the  same  as  the  kraken, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Craiitz  the 
missionary,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
Greenland.  In  his  description  of  rare 
and  huge  sea-monsters,  there  is  the 
following  passage,  in  which  he  seem* 
to  be  eqvudly  sceptical  with  some  mo- 
dem philosophers : 

"  Biu  the  most  horrible  and  hideous  mon- 
iler,  that  the  fables  of  tlic  Norway  fishers 
have  invented,  is  the  krakc,  sea-horse,  or 
hnfguJU,  which  nobody  ever  pretends  to 
Itave  seen  entire  ;  yet  the  fiiihers  give  out, 
(hat  when  they  find  a  place  which  is  iiiiual- 
ly  80  or  100  fathoms  deep,  to  be  at  certain 
times  only  SO  or  30,  and  see  also  a  inulct- 
tude  of  tishcs  allured  to  the  spot,  by  a  deli- 
cious exlialadon  which  this  creature  emits, 
tliey  conclude  that  they  are  over  a  krake ; 
then  they  moke  haste  to  secure  a  good 
dnught  of  tiiihes,  but  t&ke  care  to  observe 
when  the  soundings  grow  shallower,  for  then 
the  monster  is  rising.  Then  they  fly  with 
speed,  and  presently  they  behold,  with  the 
gnatest  amazranent,  in  the  compass  of  a 

tor  two,  great  ridges  like  rocks  risLng 
t  of  the  sea,  dented  with  long  lucid 
i,  that  thicken  aa  they  ri^e,  and  at  last 
Rsemble  a  multitude  of  little  masts." — VoL 
i.p.  iir. 

Thomas  Bartholinus  describes  the 
same  animal  likewise,  nnder  the  name 
of  Hafgtifa  ;•  and  his  relation  is  con- 
firmed b)'  Olaus  ilngnus,  in  his  work 
de  Pisdbus  Monstrosis-t 


in  diese  animals,  great  numbers  of  thero  be- 
ing found  dead  in  the  paths  cvtry  August, 
viibout  any  apparent  cause. — Bhrglei/. 

•  *'  Vigesinium  secundum  (genus)  haf- 
gofii,  vapor  marinus,  quibusdam  lyngback, 
quod  ejus  dorsum  ericeto  sit  simile.  Extat 
hiaioriA  de  episcopo  qunclam,  Brsndana,  qui 
in  hujus  bcllusE  dorso  tabcrnani  fixit  missam 
celebravit,  el  non  mulio  jvist  h.mc,  ut  puia- 
baot  insulam  subuicrsam  c&sc.  Quandu 
cibum  caperc  constituit,  quod  serael  tantum 
in  anno  contingit,  horretidum  emittit  icc- 
tutn,  qaem  tantas  sequttar  fragritnda,  ut 
umnia,  qux  in  propinquo  sunt  piscium  gc- 
tera  ad  euni  congregeutur.  Ipse  vero  ric- 
tum  aperit,  ([uem  instar  sinus  aut  freti  pis- 
tes catervutini  intrant.  Quo  stratagecnate 
omces  capiunter.  Terrani  potius,  quam 
balsenam  simihtudine  refcrt.  Duo  tantum 
esse  existimatur,  sed  non  niuldplicari,  alias 
metncnduin  esset,  ne  Mctus,  aut  locos,  ipsis 
luHectura  essent"  Thorn.  Burlhiiliit,  iit 
nut.  Anatom.  cent,  4>  hut.  24.,  p.  28+, 

-f-  *'  Confiimat  etiam  hoc  praesens  pro- 
positum  divi  Brendani  Britannite  pontificis 
marina  peregrinatio  in  septennium  usque 
dcducta,  utquc  in  catalogo  sanctorum  com- 
tucmorata,  quod  videlicet  ipse  cum  suis  so- 
ciis  pisccm  ingcntem,  nomine  Jtifoitaih  io- 
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According  to  Olaus  Wormins,  the 
kraken  is  likewise  alluded  to  in  the 
ancient  manuscript  Cidled  Speculum 
Kegalc,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Sverre,  one  of  the  Norwegian  kings.* 


venerit :  in  quem,  insulam  eum  sibi  pcr- 
suadcntes,  descenderunt  ignemque  acccn- 
derunt ;  dumquc  pisccm  se  morere  senti- 
rent,  ad  navctu  repentc  fugiendo  vix  vitam 
illo  se  continuo  mergertte  scrvarunt-  Pra;- 
terca  jussu  Brendaiu  pisccs  super  undas  bc 
kvarunt,  voeeque  lonantc  Deum  iaudaver- 
mit,  Cctus  non  comcdit  ut  alii  pisces,  mail' 
ducando  scilicet,  cibumque  dentibus  cornet, 
minucndo  :  sed  tontummodo  glutiendo  in- 
tra ventriculum  pisces  immitit.  Habet  enini 
oris  nieautus  strictos  ad  pisces  abgluticndos, 
quos  odorifero  anhehtu  ^tractos  devoral  i  et 
in  vcntrcm  mittit.  Habet  insupcr  in  gut- 
ture  quadam  pellem  meiiibranje  simUem, 
quae  multis  mcatibus  pertbrata,  non  sinit 
quicquam  nisi  minutuni,  ingredi  vcntrcm." 
Ohiuji  AIaffHU9,  de  Puc.  numtlT,  cap.  86, 
p.  755, 

"  Concerning  this  curious  writing,  there 
is  the  fuUowing  inforniatian  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  volume  of  Ponloppidan  s  Nat- 
ural History  of  Norway:  '•  I  have  one 
thing  to  observe,  in  Uiia  place,  with  regard 
to  B  literary  article  mentioned  in  my  preface 
to  the  first  part  of  this  work  :  1  there  reckon- 
ed tlie  ancient  treatise,  called  Speculum  Re- 
gale,  amongst  the  books  that  arc  lost,  and 
lamented  the  want  of  intelligence  that  might 
have  been  ooUected  from  it ;  but  1  have 
since  been  informed,  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, to  the  contrary,  in  a  letter  from  the 
Honourable  Mr  Luxdorph,  counsellor  of 
state,  dated  the  20lh  of  .January  last.  I 
find  likewise,  (though  too  latc>  tfiat  a  copy 
of  that  ancient  manuscript  is  to  be  found  in 
die  uiuversity  library  at  Copenhagen,  among 
many  other  manuscripts  given  to  the  uni- 
versity by  die  late  Professor  Amus  .Mag- 
nasus — a  catalogue  of  whose  donadous  de- 
serves to  be  printed,  at  least  for  the  informa- 
tion of  foreigners  and  others. 

"  1  am  ftirUier  informed,  in  that  learned 
gcndeman's  letter,  that  the  old  notion  of 
the  Speculum  Regale  being  written  by  the 
wise  and  valiant  Ring  Sverre.  or  at  least  by 
his  order,  and  constquendjTin  his  time,  is 
entirely  without  fuu.idatiou  ;  for  Mr  Lus- 
dor}jh  observes,  that  it  was  written  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  tldrteenth,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteendi  century.  The  au- 
thor calls  himself  one  of  the  first  in  rank  at 
the  king  of  Norway's  court,  and  informs  us 
that  he  Hved  in  Heigelnnd,  in  the  diocese  of 
Tronheim.  Thia  book  is  written  in  the 
manner  of  a  dialogue  betwixt  a  father  and 
son ;  containing,  besides  many  good  rules, 
both  pohtical  and  civil,  several  observations 
in  natural  philosophy,  relating  to  the  north* 
cm  countries,  but  not  so  much  of  Norway 
in  particular,  as  of  Irchind,  fcelapd,  and 
Greenland.",— -P.  viii. 
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Before  proceeding  to  draw  our  con- 
clusions concerning  the  true  nature  of 
this  animal,  or  to  shew  the  a^^eeinent 
in  uiuny  remarkabk;  pjirticulars  which 
exists  between  tlic  accounts  now  ijuot- 
ed,  und  tliose  given  of  another  sea- 
monster  by  nioderti  natunilists  and 
navigators  of  unsjuestionaWu  authority, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sirengiheu  the 
general  ttnor  of  these  relations  by  the 
authority  of  I'liuy.  No  doubt  the 
writingH  of  that  autlior  are  a  storu- 
house  of  ancient  knowledge,  in  which 
every  sinf^ular  circiimstancL'  is  record- 
ed without  much  r«ttcntion  to  tlie  cor- 
rectness of  the  sources  from  wliich  it 
is  derived.  Still,  however,  when  we 
observe  so  many  pciieral  features  of 
agieement  in  relations  luinded  down 
to  us  by  dirtVreut  authors  unconnected 
witli  each  other,  and  these  relations 
again  corroborated  by  popular  tradi- 
tions, and  the  statements  of  recent 
writers,  who  in  all  prolwibility  were 
!{j;noiant  of  the  observations  of  those 
who  prt-ceded  them,  we  cannot  help 
in  some  degree  yielding  our  belief  to 
facts,  however  exap;geratcd  in  many 
particulars,  the  truth  of  which  is  sup- 
[wrted  by  such  concurrent  testimony. 

The  following  passage  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  Pliny  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  tin's  creature. 

"  iMAxiiiium  nniiniil  in  Imlicti  mari  Pris- 
tis  el  Baliciia  ci>t,  in  Gallira  occano  Physe- 
ter,  ingentis  coluinnic  mvdo  ee  attoDt'tis  al- 
tiurque  nuviuni  veils  diluviem  quanilam 
eructmis.  !n  (>aditano  oceano  Arbm;  in 
tantuin  vastis  dispcnw  raoiis,  wt  e.N  ea  causa 
fretuni  nun«}uam  intrassc  cttdatur.  Appa- 
rent ct  Ilotrr  appellatn!  a  siniilirudine,  qua- 
icmis  (ltsiinct.1!  railiii^,  modioli^  eoruiu  ocu- 
lit  duobus  utrinquc  claudentibus  Ionia.** — 
Lib.  ix.  cap.  iv. 

The  vast  branches  or  rays,  with  which 
this  animal  is  $aid  to  be  provided,  nmst 
unuitdiately  recal  to  nnnd  tlie  descrip- 
tion of  the  loni:;  arms  of  the  kraken 
formerly  mentione<i.  The  same  au- 
thor, in  another  pju-t  of  his  work,*  de- 
scribes a  similar  species  of  animnl  un- 
der the  name  of  oziena,  so  ciUled  on 
account  of  its  diffusing  a  strongodour,t 
which,  it  is  said,  induces  the  fish  to 

•  Lib.  ix.  cap.  xsx. 

■f  Intnio  vero  potius  quod  suave  quippi- 
atn  oleat.  Graeci  itleo  vooant  fiAX'f"  boc 
Kcalu  Ncapolitani  Musdiardinuni.  JaaAut 
Dakatm/riHt.  The  account  given  by  Pliny, 
in  thi»  purticular,  coineidcb  closely  with  that 
formerly  quoted  of  lUt  Norway  monster, — 
**  mite  (iQuiibus  marinis  ex|>etcatJbuit  odo- 
rem." 


approach  it.  It  is  dcscribetl  as  a  sp 
ries  of  |)olypus  ;  a  name,  we  may  o' 
serve,  frequently  applied  by  the  anci 
ents  to  tlie  sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  of  whi 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speidc  in  th( 
sequel.  According  to  the  report 
Lucius  Lueullus,  the  proconsul  of  Bi 
tiea,  tliis  uionstrous  polypus  used 
rob  the  repo-sitories  of  salt-tish  on  tb 
coasts  of  Carteia  ;  its  head  was  equal 
in  size  to  a  cask  capable  of  containing 
tifteen  amphorse  ;  its  arms  nieasurt  ~ 
thirty  feet,  ami  were  so  thick  that 
man  could  hardly  clasp  one  of  them 
and  were  moreover  covered  with  gri 
suckirs  or  fasteners,  as  large  as  basin 
that  would  hold  four  or  five  gallon! 
each.  There  is  here  then  a  maiiife^ 
agreement  with  the  accounts  alreail] 
cited  of  the  krakeu,  not  only  in  th( 
general  tenor  of  the  descriptions,  bui 
ulst)  in  that  remarkable!  proj)erty  of  ha 
ing  able  to  allure,  within  it«  reach,  tin 
smaller  fishes,  by  means  of  some  odor 
ous  exhidation.* 

Having  now,  we  trust,  sufficiently 
estabUshed  the  existence  of  a  monstroui 
sea  animal,  described  by  the  ancienti 
as  a  polypus,  and  known  in  more  mo 
dern  times  by  the  name  of  kraken,  w( 
shall  next  endcavoiur  to  prove  its  idea 
tity  with  a  certain  species  which  hiu 
been  recordetl  by  some  of  the  most  aa> 
theiitic  writers  in  the  annaU  of  science 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  re* 
murk,  that  the  sepia;  or  cuttle-fish  ari 


*  The  account  {riven  by  Pliny  is  coD«< 
firmed  by  the  icsttniony  of  Fulgosus  :— 
"  Cutii  in  llisfiania  pi^icaiorcs,  qui  tliya 
noa  oondiunt,  sini^lls  noctibus  atiquid  it 
que  jam  paravcrant,  aiifcrri  animodvcrte; 
rent,  et  proptcrca  diliguntiui  rem  obscrva> 
rent,  non  sine  ingeiui  fonnidine,  cum  latnti 
ta  Buo  cnnes  ad  ran  inspiciendani  invitarcn 
prospexcrunt  vastuui  terribilcnique  belluoq 
ingenci  spiritu,  brachiitKpie  canes  a  ae  abi« 
gcnttni  :  »d  quos  dtfendendos  accurcnteq 
qui  aderunt,  variis  instructi  aniiis,  magni 
laborc  tandem  fnam  confcccrunt,  cognovd 
runtque  polypum  esse,  qui  ejusniodi  ciU 
avidia^mus  superioribus  noctibus  quod  pis 
catores  deesse  sibj  qUierebantut.  rapueranta 
Hujtu  bi-Ilua  caput  imnicnsuni  horrcmluiiW 
que  fuit,  quod  Lucius  Lueullus,  qui  illuj 
iDRjK'xii,  putavic  quiiidciiru  amphorarum, 
qu:L  in  nauticis  rebus  btttta;  dicuntiu,  metvr 
6umm  continere ;  bracliia  auteni  ingenti^ 
adrn,  ut  vix  homini«  complexu  cingi  possent^ 
intemodiiique  cnir.uu  uiagnie  olTie  uiugnix 
ludiiiciu  coiiipkre.  Kjus  autcm  reliqiiia  iH 
niiraculi  te^tiinonium  »eposic<c  lucre,  lieptiii'- 
gcnunimquelibrarumpundus  excesscrunl,!* 
I'ulg.  lib.  i. 
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freqxiently  denominated  polyjji  by  tlie 
incientfi,  on  account  of  tlieir  iimllipli- 
Qty  of  limbs ;  and  from  Pliny's  ac- 
count of  the  acetabula,  or  suckers  with 
which  the  jirniH  of  the  great  jwlypus 
were  furnished,  it  is  evident  thut  it 
uiust  have  been  nuurly  allied  to  a  tribe 
of  animals  at  present  distinguished  by 
the  former  name.  It  did  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  animals  now  known  un- 
der the  name  of  polypi,  whose  wonder- 
fill  history  has  been  so  beautifully  il- 
lustrated by  the  successive  Libours  of 
Lecuwenhoeck,  Marsigli,  Pcysonel, 
Trembly  of  Geneva,  and  our  own  dis- 
liaguished  countryman,  JMr  Ellis. 

We  shjdl  not  here  detain  ourselves 
by  quoting  various  passiij^es  on  this 
subject,  which  we  have  selected  from 
the  works  of  Atlianasius  Kirclier,  and 
Aliicueus,  these  writers  being  nut  fa- 
inihar  to  most  readers,  and  tlicir  au- 
thority by  some  ronsidercd  as  doubt- 
M.  Suffice  it  to  siiy,  that  they  de- 
a  large  animal  found  in  the  Si- 
seas,  provided  with  ten  rays  or 
ches,  the  body  of  which  is  equal 
in  bigness  to  that  of  a  whale*  \Xe 
shall  now  appeal  to  less  questionable 
authority. 

Pennant,  in  his  description  of  the 
eight-armed  cuttle-fish,  mentions,  that 
he  has  been  weU  assured  by  persons  of 
undoubted  credit,  that  in  the  Indian 
seas  this  species  has  been  found  of  such 
tt  size  as  to  measure  two  fatlioms  in 
breadth  across  the  central  |Hirt,  while 
each  arm  was  nine  fatlionis  in  length. 
He  further  stuttis,  that  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  isles,  when  sailing  in  their 
canoes,  always  take  care  to  be  i)rovid- 
ed  with  hatchets,  in  order  to  cut  oft" 
innnetliutely  the  arms  of  such  of  those 
animals  as  luipjien  to  iiing  them  over 
the  aides  of  tile  canoe,  lest  they  sliould 
pull  it  under  water,  and  sink  it. 

The  opinion  of  Shaw  is  equally  de- 
cided regarding  the  occurrence  of  this 
animal. 

"  The  existence  of  some  enormously  ]nrge 
■pecies  of  ilie  cuUle-liNh  triui:  in  tlie  Indian 
and  Northern  &cjis  can  hurdly  be  duubttd  ; 
and  though  some  accounts  luiiy  liavc  Ijeen 
much  esji^gcrated,  yet  chvri'  is  .sufiiL'teut 
cause  for  believing  tliatsucli  species  very  lar 
siupass  all  tliat  arc  generally  observed  alxmt 


•  Mund.  Subtcrran.  p.  Sff.  Athen.  lib. 
xiiL  cap.  vi.  Slc  In  addidon  tn  thcsf  au- 
tlitm;,  we  i;iay  reicr  to  /Klian,  lib.  iii.  t;ij).  vi. 
de  Anim.  Aldrovandus,  de  MoU.  {>.  7.  chap. 
VL.    Olaus  Magnus,  dc  pise,  mon^t.  p.  7'Ji, 


Uie  coasts  of  die  European  was.  A  Mfiodem 
naturalist  chooses  to  dibrinp:uish  diis  tremen- 
dous bpccies  by  tlic  title  of  ilie  colossal  cut- 
tie- fish,  and  seems  amply  disposed  to  believe 
all  diat  has  been  related  of  its  ravages.  A 
nordiem  navigator,  of  tlic  name  of  Dens,  is 
said,  some  years  ago,  to  liave  lost  three  of 
his  men  in  the  Atrican  seas,  by  a  monster 
of  this  kind,  which  imcxpectcdly  made  its 
appearance  while  these  men  were  employed, 
during  a  calm,  in  ralcing  die  sides  uf  the 
vessel.  The  colossal  cutde-fish  seized  these 
men  in  its  arms,  and  diew  than  under 
water,  in  spite  of  every  cttiirt  to  jircserve 
them  ;  tlic  thickness  of  one  of  the  arnu» 
wliicb  was  cut  oifin  die  contest,  was  that  of 
a  mizcn-niast,  and  the  acctnbola  or  sucJcers 
of  die  fcize  of  pot-lids."  Shaw's  Lectures, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

The  preceding  account  of  this  fero- 
cious animal  greatly  resembles  that 
given  by  Pliuy,  and  is  also  consonant 
with  the  character  of  the  Norwegian 
monster. 

"  The  ktakens  have  never  I>ecn  known  to 
do  any  great  harm,  except  they  have  taken 
away  the  live«  of  those  wlio,  consequently, 
could  not  briny  the  tidings.  I  have  never 
heard  but  one  Ln^'tance  mentioned,  wliich 
hnppcncti  a  few  years  ago  near  Vrwlerick- 
stad,  in  the  diocese  of  Aggeihuus.  They 
say  dial  two  lishermen,  acddentally,  and  to 
their  great  surprise,  Ceil  into  such  a  spot  on 
tht!  water  as  has  been  betbre  described,  fuU 
of  diick  slime,  almost  like  a  morass.  They 
immediately  strove  to  get  out  of  this  place, 
but  they  had  not  time  to  turn  quick  enough 
to  save  thenrselves  from  one  of  the  kraken's 
horns,  which  crushed  the  head  of  die  l>oat 
so,  diat  it  was  with  great  difHculty  they 
saved  tlicir  lives  un  die  wreck,  though  the 
wcadicr  was  as  calm  as  puasibk ;  for  diese 
monsters,  like  the  sea-snake,  never  appear 
at  other  dmes."  Nat.  Hist,  of  Norway, 
vol.  ii.  p.  il3. 

According  to  Olaus  Magnus,  there 
is  authentic  e^^dence  of  the  existence 
of  this  monstrous  polypus  contained  in 
a  long  and  instiuctive  letter,  written 
by  Eric  Falktnd'irft;  1>isliop  of  Nidros, 
to  l\j[tc  Leo  X.  in  the  year  t5'^(),* 

But  of  all  the.  uutliors  who  have 
written  on  the  coIossjU  cuttk-tish,  the 
most  zealous  is  undoubtedly  Denys 
ilonllbrt.  In  his  work  tiiere  are 
many  instances  mentioned  of  its  oc- 
currcjiee  in  v.^rious  parts  of  ihe  world, 
tile  accounts  of  which  he  was  Icrtimatc 
enough  to  ])rocure  from  those  who  were 
eye-witiiea-se»  to  what  he  related.  He 
mentions,  parti cuWly,  th^*  circum- 
stance ailiuU-d  to  by  Dr.iljBWi  of  Capt. 
Rl.tgnus  i*'  •i(j*kihree  of  his 

men  by  an  .  uu  tUs  monstrous 
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animal,  and  the  narrative  of  the  fact 
was  given  him  by  Dens  himself.*   He 

*  Tbii  curious  and  singular  relation  we 
shall  here  subjoin  in  the  words  of  Deoys 
Montfort.     *'  Le  capi(uine  Jean  Magnus 
Dens,  homme  respectable  et  vcridiqiic,  qui, 
apres  avoir  fait  quelmies  vovages  a  ta  Chine 
pour  la  oompagnie  de  Gothembourg,  etoit 
eniin  venu  se  reposer  de  ses  voyages  mari- 
times,  a  Dunkerque  ntt  il  deracumit  ct  oii  il 
est  mort  deputs  peu  d^annees  dans  un  age 
tre8-av8nc«,  m'a  raconte  que  dans  un  de  sea 
voyages,  etant  par  les  15  degres  de  liitiiude 
sud,  a  une  ccrtoiue  distance  de  la  cote  d'Af- 
riquc,   par  le  travcts  de  Pile  Saiiite-Helene 
et  du  cap  Negro,  il  y  fut  prii;  d'un  falme 
qui,  duiant  depuis  quclques  jourt,  le  decida 
a  en  proKter  pour  nettoyer  son  batiment  et 
le  fftire    approprier    et  grstter  en  dehors ; 
qu'en  consequence  on  d^cendit  Ic  long  du 
bord  quelqiics  planches  suspendues  par  des 
corde»,  comme  cela  ce  pratique  en  pareille 
circoDstaocei    et  des  matelots  se  placerent 
sur  cts  planches  pour,  avec  leurs  insirunien* 
de  fer  thangulaircs,  gratter  ct  nettoytr  le 
vaisscau^     Ces  marins  6e  livroicnt  a  leurs 
travaux,  lorsquc  subitement  un  de  ces  en- 
eometi  nomme  en  danois  anckertrull,  a'eleva 
du  fond  de  lu  mer,  ct  jeta  un  de  bcs  bras 
autour  du  corps  de  deux  de  ces  niatelots, 
qu'il  arracha.  tout  d'un  coup  avec  leur  echa- 
iaudage,  les  plongeant  daiu*  1ft  tner,  Lui^ant 
en  meme  tcnis  un  second  de  ses  bras  sur  un 
autre  honime  de  r»'quip:i;,'e,  qui  sc  preparoit 
i  moiiter  aux  muti  et  qui  etoit  doji  sur  les 
premiers  editions  des  haubjins ;  mais  romnie 
re  poulpe  avoit  «aisi  en  mctne  terns  les  fortes 
cor<les  de  ces  haubans,  et  qu'il  s'etoit  eutor- 
tilh^  dans  leurs  enflechures,  il  ne  put  en  ar- 
rachcr  ceite  troiaieme  viciiitie  qu'il  6crafioit, 
et  qui  sc  mit  a  jeter  des  burlcmcns  pitoya- 
bles.     Tout  Tequipage  coujut  a  son  secouis, 
quelqueti-uns  uautant  sur  les  harpons  et  les 
iouanes,  les  luncerent  dans  Ic  corps  de  cet 
Animal  ou  ils  entrcrent  tres-profonuement ; 
pendant  que  les  auties,  avec  leurs  couteaux, 
et  des  heiminettcs  ou  petites  hachcs,  cou- 
pcrent  le  bras  qui  tenoit  lie  cc  pauvre  mal- 
hcureux  qu'il  taUut  rctenir  crainte  quil  ne 
tombat  a  I'euti,  d'autant  plus  qu'il  avoit  en- 
tierement  perdu  counoissance. 

"  Aiiisi  inutile  et  frapre  dans  le  corps  de 
cinq  liarjjons,  dont  qutl<|ues-uns,  faits  en 
lance  et  roulant  sur  unc  chamiere,  se  devo- 
loppoient  quand  ils  etoicnt  lances,  de  fai^n 
a.  prendre  un  position  horisontalc,  a  s'ac- 
cTDcher  ainsi  par  deus  pointes  et  par  uu 
grand  epanouissement  dans  le  corps  de 
ranimal  qui  en  6toit  atteint,  ce  terrible 
poulpe,  siiiiii  de  deux  hommes,  chercha  a 
tegaguer  le  fond  de  la  mcr  par  la  puissance 
^eeule  de  son  enonne  poids ;  le  Tapitaine 
'Dens,  ne  desespdrant  pas  encore  de  ravoir 
hotumes,  fit  filer,  les  lignes  qui  etoicnt 
I  aux  harpons :  il  en  tenoil  une  lui- 
tttoe,  et  lichoii  dc  la  corde  a  inraure  qu'il 
pcntoit  du  draillciuent ;  mais,  quand  il  tut 
presque  arrive  au  bout  des  lignes,  il  oidanna 
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further  mentions,  tlmt  at  St  Molo,  in 
the  chapel  of  St  ThomaSj  there  is  an 
ex  vato,  or  picture,  deposited  there  by 
the  crew  of  a  vessel,  in  remembrance  of 
their  wonderful  preservation  from  a  si- 
milar attack  off  the  coast  of  Angola.  Au 
enormous  cuttle-fish  suddenly  threw 
its  arms  across  the  vessel,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  dragging  it  to  the  bottom, 
when  the  combined  efforts  of  the  sail- 
ors succeedeti  in  cutting  off  the  tcnta- 
cula  with  swords  and  hatchets.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  greatest  danger, 
they  invoked  their  patron,  St  Thoma.s, 
vovring  to  him  a  pilgrimage,  if,  by  his 
intercession,  they  were  successful  in 
this  perilous  rencounter.  The  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  hope  of  celestial 
.  aid  gave  ftesh  vigour  to  their  exertions, 
and  they  succeeded  in  freeing  them- 
selves from  their  dreadful  opponent. 
On  their  return  home,  and  before  vi- 


I 
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de  leS'  rctirer  a  bord,  manoruvre  qui  remsit 
pendant  un  instant,  le  poulpe  so  laissant  re- 
montcr ;  ils  avoicnt  dejii  embarquc  ainsi  une 
cinquantaine  de  brasses,  lorsque  cet  aniinal 
levu  Ota  toutc  csperance  en  pesaiit  de  nou- 
vcau  sur  les  lignes  et  les  forijant  de  les  filer 
encore  une  fois ;  ils  prirent  ccj>endant  la  prfc 
caution  de  les  amarrer,  et  de  les  attacher 
forteinent  a  leur  boiiu  Arrivees  a  ce  point, 
quatre  dc  ces  ligncs  se  roinpirent ;  le  harpon 
de  la  cinquieme  quitta  prise,  et  sortil  du 
corps  de  ranimal,  en  faisant  eptouvei  une 
secoufise  tr^-sensible  au  vaisseau.  C'estain^ 
que  ce  brave  et  honnete  capitaine  eut  ^ 
regrcttcr  d'abord  ces  deux  hommes,  qui 
devinrent  la  proie  d'un  mnilusque  dont 
suuvent  il  avoit  cntefldu  parler  dans  le  noTd. 
que  ccjjendant,  jusqu'a  cette  epoque,  il  n'a- 
voit  pas  enticrerement  regarde  conime  iabu- 
leux,  et  a  I'existence  duquel  il  fut  forc6 
dc  CToire  par  cette  triste  aventurc.  Quant  k 
rhomme  qui  avoU  etc  serre  dans  les  replil 
d'un  des  bras,  et  auquel  le  chirurgien  du 
navire  prodigua,  des  le  premier  instant,  tout 
les  sccours  possibles,  il  r'ouvrit  les  yeux  «t 
recouvra  la  parole ;  mais,  ayant  ete  presquv 
etoufFe  et  ecrase,  il  souft'roit  horriblemcnt  ; 
la  frayeui  avoit  ulicne  ses  sens  ;  il  mouruC 
la  nuit  suivante  dans  le  diUire.  La  partis' 
du  bras  qui  avoit  ete  trancliee  du  corps  da. 
poulpe,  et  ()ui  etoit  restee  engagee  dans  let 
enflochures  des  haubans,  etnit  aussi  groesS'' 
a  sa  base  qu'une  vergue  du  mat  de  Tnisaine^ 
terminee  en  pointe  tres-aigue,  gamie  de  cu- 
pules  ou  venidutes  lurges  comme  une  ciullet' 
a  pot :  cUt  avoit  encore  rinq  brasses  ou  vingt- 
cinq  pieds  de  long;  et  couime  le  brfts  n  r~ 
voit  pas  «te  tranche  a  sa  base,  parce  que  i 
monstre  n' avoit  pas  nicuie  montre  sa  te 
hor.4  de  I'cau,  ce  capitaine  estimoit  que 
bras  eiiticr  auroit  pu  avoir  trcnte-cinq  a  q' 
rnntc  pitds  de  long."i^Hist.  Nat.  des  Mol 
lusq.  torn  2d,  p.  2S1, 
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-iting  their  families  and  friends,  they 
wt  [U  in  procession  to  the  chapel  of  St 
Thomas,  and  oflered  up  their  prayers 
of  gratitude. 

"  N'on  contens  de  se  premier  et  solemnel 
areu,  ces  inarins  vouluxent  encore  trarsmet- 
trc  d'un  comniun  acconl  a  la  postcrite  la 
prmve  de  leur  gratitude  envers  Sain-Tho- 
mUi  en  diargcaot  un  peintre  de  reprRsentcr, 
•utant  qu'il  lui  seroit  possible,  sai  la  toile, 
tear  combat  terrible  ct  le  pressnnt  danger 
qui  le*  avoit  menaces  dans  se  desustreus 
njomeot,  oik  ils  crurent  se  voir  arrives  au 
teime  de  leur  existence.  C'est  a  cette  fer- 
vnir  et  a  cette  fidelitp  rcligieuse  que  nous 
devons  le  tradididon  ct  In  representation  de 
ce  fiait,  dont  noiu  nous  einparons  a  notre 
toar,  parce  qn'oflrant  une  clinsc  canstatec, 
Q  rentrc  dans  les  attributions  de  I'histoire 
utareBe  qui  se  sert  de  tous  les  roatcriaux 
dont  on  ne  peut  contester  I'authenticitc  et 
rWdcnce ;  et  certes,  les  naturalistes  seroient 
ttop  betireux,  si  tous  les  falls  qu'il  consign 
mnt  dans  leuis  tcritg  pouvoicnt  tous  etre 
nostat^  par  une  cinquantnine  de  tenioins 
oculaires,  tous  compagnons  de  la  meinc  for- 
tune, qui  viendroient  unanituenii-nt  atirster 
et  dtelarer  que  cc  qu'ils  ont  vu,  et  conlarme 
a  la  plus  severe  vcracite.  Nous  cttons  done 
srec  une  enlit-rc  cfinKance  ce  fait,  qui  ne 
peut  appartetiir  qu'au  poiiipe  colossal ;  dans 
cette  occasion,  ce  gros  mollusquc  faillit  k 
fikire  caulcr  bag  un  vaisseau  ;  il  y  seroit  par- 
venu, sans  la  ferme  et  vigoureuse  defense  de 
I'equipage  qui  le  montoit." 

We  shall  now  terminate  our  inves- 
tigation of  the  history  of  tliis  extraor- 
dinary animal.  The  different  autho- 
rities which  have  bet-n  quoted,  are,  we 
trust,  sufficient  to  establish  tlic  exist- 
ence of  an  enormous  inhabitant  of  the 
deepj  possessed  of  characters  which  in 
a  remarkable  degree  distinguish  it  from 
every  creature  with  which  we  are  at 
all  familiar  ;  and  tlie  Hgreemcnt  which 
may  be  observed  in  itt;  descriptions, 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  ce- 
lebrated kraken,  is  sufliciently  obvious 
to  warrant  the  inference  which  we  are 
now  prepared  to  draw,  that  the  great 
Norwegian  animal  go  named,  is  to  be 
coneitlered  not  as  a  wild  ami  ground- 
less chimera,  but  aa  either  identical 
with,  or  nearly  allied  to,  this  colossal 
cuttle-fish.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
many  of  the  accounts  to  which  we 
have  referred,  if  considered  singly,  are 
much  too  vague  and  indcHnite  to  form 
the  foundation  of  any  opinion  ;  but  it 
is  the  general  import  and  tendency  of 
the  whole  combined,  which  should  be 
considered.  In  this  view,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  un  en- 
lighteneil  philosophy,  to  reject  as  spu- 
rioua  the  liistory  of  au  animal^  tlie  ex- 


istence of  which  is  rendered  so  prob- 
able, by  evidence  deduced  from  the 
prevailing  belief  of  dilferent  tribes  of 
mankind,  whose  opinions,  it  is  evident, 
could  not  have  been  influenced  or  af- 
fected by  the  traditions  of  each  other, 
but  must  have  resulted  from  the  occa- 
sional appearances  of  the  monster  it- 
self in  diiferent  quarters  of  our  globe. 
That  great  exaggeration  pervades  the 
generality  of  these  accounts  is  perfect- 
ly evident ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
in  all  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic properties,  there  is  a  very  particu- 
lar, and,  indeed,  surprising  coincid- 
ence. ITius  the  great  length  and  dan- 
gerous power  of  the  arms  or  branches, 
and  tlie  peculiar  odour  exhaled  from 
the  body  of  tlie  aniniul,  were  well 
known  both  to  the  Komans  and  the 
Scandinavian  fisherman,  and  the  ace- 
tabula  or  suckers,  are  described  nearly 
in  the  same  words  by  Pliny,  and  the 
navigators  who  collected  their  accounts 
tirom  the  untutored  Indians. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  animal  of 
the  North  Sea  is  not  specifically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Indian  or  Atlantic 
ocean,  though  their  general  characters 
induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are  close- 
ly  allied.  Several  well  known  species 
of  cuttle-fish,  though  infinitely  leas, 
agree  with  these  enormous  animals  in 
the  nature  of  tlieir  long  and  numer- 
ous tentacula,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  pleasant  odour  which  emanates 
from  their  bodies.  One  of  these,  call- 
ed the  eight-armed  cuttle-fish,  appears 
almost  to  emulate  the  ferocity  of  the 
gigantic  species.  Its  arms  are  of  great 
extent,  and  furnished  with  a  double 
row  of  cups,  or  suckers.  When  full 
grown,  it  is  a  fierce  and  dangerous 
animal,  and  so  strong,  that  it  i-s  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  attack  it  without 
caution.  Such  is  the  ferocity  with 
which  it  is  said  to  defend  itself,  that 
the  strongest  mastiff  can  hardly  sub- 
due it  without  a  long  and  doubtful 
contest,  and  it  has  even  been  known 
to  attack  a  persoti  while  swimming, 
by  fastening  itself  with  violent  force 
round  liis  body  and  limbs.* 

The  unforeseen  length  to  which  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  extend 
this  pan  of  our  coramunication,  must 
prevent  our  entering  at  present  into 
an  examination  of  those  Etatcn;cnts  and 
traditions  which  constitute  the  history 
of  the  great  sea  serpent.    Tltc  modrrit 

■  Vide  Shaw,  leet.  x.  p.  13'!. 
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testimonies  in  favour  of  the  existence 
of  that  animal  are  fortunatfly  clear  ami 
undoubted,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
procet'd  on  much  more  detennitiate 
ground  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 
The  same  principle  of  investigation, 
however,  shaJl  be  followed  out  j  and 
by  showing  how  accurately  the  ac- 
counts of  the  older  writers  have  been 
confirmed  in  the  one  case,  we  shall 
thereby  furnish  an  additional  argti- 
ment  in  Uic  other.  This  iiwiuiry,  it 
is  intendedj  shall  tbmi  the  subject  of 
a  paper  in  next  Number.  W. 


tETTERB    OF    TtMOTllY     TtCKLKR     TO 
VARIOUS  UTKUAAV  CHARACTKItS. 

Letter  ll.>— To  theEttrick  Sh^iJierd. 

MV  SEAR  HOGG, 

I  VE8TEHDAV  recdved  your  very  kind 
and  entertaining  letter,  and  had  really 
MO  idea  that  you  excelled  so  much  in 
epistolary  conijKisition.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  fciiow,  that  you  took 
in  good  part  my  observations  on  your 
biography,  now  publishing  in  Con- 
stable's Magazine;  und  I  husten,  there- 
fore, agreeably  to  your  earnest  desire, 
again  to  touch  a  little  on  the  same 
topic.  I  had  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time,  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day, of  seeing  the  last  Number  of  that 
Work,  for  the  gentleman  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  me  his  copy,  has 
now  discontinued  his  subscription,  on 
account  of  what  he  calls  the  pitiful 
spirit  of  its  Editors,  who,  instead  of 
repeUiug  imagined  sarcasm  by  sarcasm, 
talk  of  taking  the  law  of  their  htcrary 
antagonists,  and  of  feeing  Mr  Jeffrey 
to  fight  their  battles ;  so  that  it  was  by 
the  merest  accident  iji  the  world  that 
I  picked  up,  at  half  price,  a  second 
hand  copy  which  an  English  traveller 
had  jocularly  given  to  our  friend  Bob, 
the  waiter  at  a  certain  taveni  in  "  the 
Auld  Town,"  not  altogether  unfre- 
quented by  you  ;  the  Diiginan  having 
found  it  not  very  portable. 

I  bejjin  to  suspect,  my  worthy  James, 
that  you  have  slyly  sent  yoiu-  biogra- 
pher a  copy  of  my  letter  of  the  90th 
of  last  month,  for  he  is  not  quite  so 
absiu-d  in  Wa  cuntinuatiun  as  at  his 
first  starting  ;  and  Irom  some  myste- 
rious hints  occasionally  delivered  by 
him,  I  shouhl  not  Ik;  at  all  surpriijed, 
were  Ue  to  turn  tiliort  roiutd  upon  you. 
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and  plainly  tell  you  to  your  face,  tl 
you  share  in  the  general  iniperlect 
of  human  nature.  At  the  same  tim7 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  he  has  not  wholly  succeeded  it 
the  attempt  to  resist  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  the  absurd,  and  that,  dur; 
ing  the  most  staid  motion  of  his 
gasus,  he  resembles  the  rider,  who, 
Witli  his  left  heel  insidiouiily  aside. 
Provokes  the  caper  that  be  seema  to  chid 

His  opening  is  very  fine.  "  /«  an 
age  whin  men  vmiiifntlfi  entlowed  speno 
their  liviri  in  the  vtmt  minute  rcaearcha 
iiiio  imininmte  nufurc,  w/iev  thfy  tra- 
virst  unknown  Contincuts  to  discover  C 
new  plant  or  miimaf,  and,  vith  a  zeui 
that  sucMss  alone  can.  salixfy,  dcvott 
1/earji  to  the  analysis  of  a  f^as,  utuI,  u-itl 
a  mathematical  exactness,  describe  tin 
fractures  of  a  stone,  or  the  angles  of  a 
crystal,"  Sec.  I  could  not  imagine 
(could  you,  James  ?)  wlrnt  was  to  come 
out  of  all  tliis.  To  my  utter  surprise, 
it  is  no  less  than  an  apology  for  "  en- 
tering at  some  length  '  into  your  lite- 
rary history.  You,  it  seems,  are  "  the 
new  animal"  which  the  old  gentleman 
singles  out  to  lecture  upon, — your  in- 
spiration is  the  gas  wliich  he  is  to  ana- 
lyse — you,  James,  are  the  rough  dlM 
numd  who've  angles  he  proposei>  to  dil 
scribe  with  mathematical  exactness^ 
Really,  I  felt,  during  this  solemn  note 
of  preparation,  much  as  one  feels  in  a 
drawing-room,  when,  the  stupid  ser- 
vant having  forgotten  to  announce  the 
name,  the  door  slowly  moves  on  its 
hinges,  and  some  splendid  stranger  is 
expected  to  appear  ;  but  when,  to  the 
pleased  surjiriBc  of  the  assembled  com- 
pany, in  bounces  you  yourself;  thewt 
thy  and  most  ingenious  Ettrick  She 
herd,  rubbing  your  ungloved  hands 
('*  would  that  I  were  a  glove  on  that 
hand  !")  as  ii'  you  were  washing  the: 
with  a  gWHl-huu]i>ured  smile  on  y 
honest  face  enough  to  win  every  heart," 
and  with  a  pair  of  top-boots  that  would 
do  honour  to  St  Crispin  himself,  and, 
by  the  associating  principle  of  contrast, 
instantly  recalling  the  sliining  imagery 
of  Day  and  Martin's  patent  blacking. 

Your  biograjdier  still  persists  in 
maintaining,  that  you  are  the  most  ex- 
truor«1inury  roan  "  in  iltc  annals  ojee^ 
uiiLt,  full  as  they  have  often  been  ofdc- 
viatiuns  from  the  common  current  of 
events."  Terence,  he  thinks  not  wor^ 
thy  to  tie  the  knee-strings  of  your  co* 
duroy  breeches.  What  private  picqu 
he  has  against  tlmt  writer  I  cauiul 
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conjecture,  except  it  be,  that  he  can-  rary  population  of  all  countries,  will 
not  construe  his  pure,  but  somewhat  have  noHifficulty  in  believing  that  the 
difficult  Jatjnity  ;    but    this  I  know,     Ayrshircploughman may havtihad  more 


and  if  you  will  consult  your  Leinpri 
ere,  you  will  know  it  ulso,  that  there 
art"  no  more  points,  either  oi"  contrast 
or  resemblance,  between  you  and  Te- 
rence, than  between  a  lamb  and  a.  hear  ; 
and  that  the  very  thought  of  you  and 
Terence  ^were  that  gentleman  alive 
amongst  us)  sitting  together  over  a 
bowl  of  punch  at  Young's,  h  not  more 
absurd  than  would  be  the  herdinj^  to- 
gether of  the  above-mentioned  ani- 
mals. 

He  then,  for  what  purpose  I  know 
not,  compares,  or  contrasts  you,  I  do 
not  well  know  which,  with  Allan  Ram- 
say, He  asserts  that  Ramsay  is  the 
"  author  cifihejine.yt  jtaslimd  oj'iinij  ajifif 
or  countn/'  (ms  reading  must  be  pret 


knowledge  than  many  of  the  extraor- 
dinary figures  then  hurrying  by ;  but 
the  same  might  also  be  affirmed  of 
yourself;  for  I  wtU  venture  to  say,  that 
when  ytiu  finished  your  eduaitioii  un- 
der your  mother,  at  the  tender  age  of 
seven  years,  you  had,  if  your  bio- 
grapher si)caka  truth,  more  true  theo- 
logical knowledge,  a  more  intimate 
aoquaintanoe  with  Covenanters  and 
Brownies,  than  the  very  Hower  of  tlie 
Irish  youth  blooming  in  native  mo- 
desty through  a  winter  in  Edinburgh 
— aye>  even  than  the  general  run  of  the 
presidents  of  the  far-famed  Edinburgh 
Medical  Society  itself.  iJnt  your  bio- 
grapher is  quite  wrong,  if  he  thinks 
that  Burns,   when  he  commenced  au- 


t^  extensive  to  enable  liim  to  judge  of    thor,  had  read  less  than  you  had  when 


that)  ',  and  there,  perhaps  unintentlon 
ally,  he  seems  to  point  to  a  contrast ; 
but  he  aflenvards  tells  us,  that  Ram- 
Bay  was  a  hairdresser  in  a  populous 
town,  and  you  a  shephenl  in  an  un- 
inhabite<!  valley  ;  and  tlierein,  I  pre- 
sume, according  to  him,  consists  the 
resemblance. 

Having  talked  of  Ramsay,  of  course 
he  could  not  but  say  something  of 
fiorns ;  and  he  has  contrived  to  com- 
press into  four  hues,  aa  much  error 
resi>ecting  that  great  man  a.s  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  Mr  Words- 
worth's notable  Letter  to  Mr  Gray  on 
that  subject.  "  Burujt,  so  far  J'nm 
being  illiterate,   had  acquired  greatly 


you  began  your  literary  career.  None 
of  your  writings,  previous  to  that  most 
beautiful  poetii  the  Queen's  Wake,  are 
any  great  shakes.  That  you  know  very 
well.  Genius  pervades  all  of  them, 
but  the  comiKisition  is  not  so  good  as 
it  might  be,  and  barbarisms  stick  like 
burs  in  bunches  upon  the  flowing  *lra- 
pery  of  your  muse.  But  before  you  had 
written  the  Queen's  Wake,  you  had 
reud  with  great  voracity.  You  had, 
with  highly  creditable  industry,  made 
yourself  well  acquainted  with  moilern 
English  Uterature ;  and  though  there 
is  originality  enough  in  that  deliglitiiil 
poem,  or  rather  collection  of  poems,  to 
entitle  you  to  rank  with  the  poets  of 


viore   knowledge  at   twenty   yrars   of    Scotland,  yet  it  is  obvious  to  every  eye. 


age,  than  many  of  the  young  wen  who 
iisue  from  our  universities  ut  the  same 
period."  In  one  sense  of  the  word 
this  doubtless  may  be  true.  Wlio- 
cver  has  taken  his  station  in  College 
Street,  opposite  to  the  great  vomitory 
of  the  College,  and  seen  the  "  young 
men  issuing  from  the  tiniversity,"  as 
it  were  a  levy  en  ftiasse,  a  wihl  and 
confused  rabble  of  all  nations,  lum- 
bering along  with  their  precious  note- 
books "  aneath  their  oxters"  (to  use  a 
favourite  phrase  of  your  own),  and 
from  their  gaunt  and  hungry  looks, 
obviously  for  more  eager,  and  much 
better  fitted,  to  devour  and  digest  a 
good  tough  buH-bet-'f-sleak  at  a  six- 
penny ordijiary,  than  the  hard  Greek 


that  where  you  leave  the  imitation  of 
the  old  ballad  poetry,  you  form  your- 
self u])on  the  style  of  your  great 
friend,  Walter  Scott.  Tht-te  ia  no  oc- 
casion to  mystify  every  tiling  about 
you,  James.  You  enjoyed  many  ad- 
vantages, and  overcame  many  disad- 
vantages, like  a  man  of  genius  as  you 
are ;  hut  there  ia  nothing  at  all  mira- 
culous about  you  tlial  ever  I  coidd 
discover  ;  and  really,  were  I  to  look 
abroad!  for  a  genius  to  make  us  stare, 
I  do  not  think  that  one  could  be  found 
better  fitted  to  produce  that  cfiect  than 
your  own  biographer. 

Having  thu.s  placed  you  above  Te- 
rence, Ramsay,  and  Burns,  why  shculd 
your  biographer  suecr  at  Robert  IJloom- 


roots  of  Christison,  the  dry  li^c  of  field  .-'  .\li  that  he  can  bring  himself  to 

Ritchie,  or   the  poetical  metaphysics  say  of  that  poet  is,  that  "  he  has  aomc- 

of  Brown, — I  say,   whoever  has  seen  times  painted  such  of  the  fo-mn  of  $tiitiire 

such  a  burst  of  the  congregated  lite«  as  fell  wider  his  obsereation  with  cuh- 
VoL.  II.  *  Q. 
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iidt-riihle  f<-.lkit;i."  Your  generoufi  lieart 
will,  I  am  sure,  think  but  little  of  the 
person  who  couUl,  in  order  to  flatter 
you,  thus  shanu'Iessly  undervalue  the 
genius  of  sn  excellent  mid  admirable 
a  man  as  the  author  of  the  Farmer's 
Boy.  He  adds,  "  the  ciraiinatances 
of  Bhomjielil  were  ceriuiiilj/  not  (he 
most  favourable  for  the  groirth  nf  ge- 
nius !"  James,  you  know  the  nying 
tailor  of  Ettrick.  Well,  suppose  tliat 
he  had  written  the  Queen's  Wake, — 
even  he,  sitting  cross-lepgetl  on  his 
board,  with  his  Muse  on  his  one  hand, 
and  Ms  Goose  on  the  other.  Would 
he  not,  in  that  case,  have  been  a  more 
extraordinary  genius  tlian  yourself? 
and  pray,  wliere  is  the  great  iliffercnce 
between  making  breechcE  and  making 
brog:\ies?  1  strongly  suspect,  James, 
tliat  if  you  had  made  your  own  cele- 
lirated  top-boots,  you  never  would 
have  written  "  Kihneny,"  Bloonifield 
had  much  less  fioe/ical  eduaithm  thsin 
you  had — you  possess  some  powers 
whicli  belong  not  to  him — but  wliere, 
in  all  your  writings,  is  there  a  more 
beautitu)  jmstage  than  the  following  ? 
"  Where's  U»e  Blind  Child,  soadmirably  fair. 
With  guHeleis  dimples,  and  with  flaxen  hair 
That  waves  in  every  brcere  ?  he*6  often  »een 
Beside  yon  cottage  wall,  or  on  the  green. 
With  others  nmtch'd  in  epirit  and  in  size. 
Health  on  their  checks,  and  rapture  in  their 

eyes ; 
Hint  full  expanse  of  voice,  tochildhowl  dear, 
Soul  of  their  sportis»  it>  dtily  cherish'd  here ; 
And,  liBTk !  that  laugh  is  \m,  that  jovial  cry ; 
He  hears  the  ball  and  tnuidliDg-hoop  brush 

by. 
And!  runs  the  giddy  course  with  all  his  mighti 
A  very  child  m  tvery  thing  but  sight : 
Withcircuniscrib''d,  but  not  abated  pow'rs, — 
Play!  the  great  ubject  of  his  infant  hours  ; — 
In  many  a  game  lie  takes  a  noiey  part. 
And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart ; 
But  soon  he  hears,  on  pleasvire  all  intent. 
The  new  suggestion  and  the  quick  aiisent ; 
The  grove  invitts,  delight  thrills  cvcrybreast— 
To  leap  the  ditch  and  seek  the  donTty  nest 
Away  they  start,  leave  balla  and  hoops  be- 
hind. 
And  one  companion  leave — the  boy  is  blind  ! 
His  fancy  paints  their  distant  patl)«  aa  gay, 
That  childish  fortitude  awhUe  gives  way. 
He  feels  liisdreadfid  ioss— yet  short  the  pain; 
Soon  lie  resumes  his  cheerfulness  again  ; 
Pond'ring  how  best  liis  uiuments  to  employ, 
He  sings  liis  little  songs  of  luiroeless  joy. 
Creeps  on  the  warm  green  turf  for  many  an 

hour. 
And  plucks  by  chance  the  white  and  yellow 

iluw'r ; 
Smoothing  tJieir  stetnis,  while  resting  on  his 

I'lites, 
He  bind«  a  nosegay  which  be  never  sees ; 


Along  the  homeward  path  then  feels  his  way, 
Lifciug  hi-i  brow  agaiost  the  shining  day. 
And,  vith  a  playful  rapture  round  his  eyes, 
Presents  a  sigliing  parent  with  tlie  prize." 

Your  biographer  then  sneers  at  Ca- 
pel  Loft,  aTid  jocularly  remarks,  "  that 
even  his  colossal  shoulders  have  tioi  been 
uhle  to  suitain  Bloomjield  at  that  ele- 
vation" (i.  e.  the  rank  of  Bums). 
Strange  blindness  of  self-love !  Thia 
very  old  gentleman,  in  the  same  paper 
in  which  lie  thus  accuses  Capel  Loft  of 
injuilicious  admiration  of  his  prott^ee, 
actually  brings  your  name  into  con- 
nexion, not  otdy  with  Scott,  Byron, 
anil  Campbell,  but  (mirabile  dictu), 
(get  Mr  Gray  to  explain  that),  places 
the  name  of  Hogg  (0  sus  quando  te 
aspiciam  t)  along  with  that  of  Shaks- 

PEARE I ! 

I  had  intended  writing  you  a  much 
longer  letter,  but  I  am  engaged  to  go  to 
the  theatre  to  see  Yatea  pertbrra  Shy- 
loek,  which  I  am  told  he  docs  most 
admirably — so  I  must  conclude,  I  have 

i'ust  time  to  add,  that  I  am  not  a  little 
lurt  that  your  biographer  has  hitherto 
taken  no  notice  of  your  Essay  on  Sheep, 
certainly  one  of  your  most  useful  and 
able  pertbnnaiices.  The  style  of  it 
shews  the  great  versatility  of  your  ta- 
lents, for  it  assuredly  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Sun.  In  that  last,  I  think  there  is 
"  great  cry  and  little  wool."  Believe 
me,  dear  H(^g,  your  sincere  friend  and 
admirer,  Timothy  Tickler. 

P.  S. — In  a  party  at  Southside  last 
night,  a  youtig  gentleman  gave  the  fol- 
lowing toast :  *'  Messrs  Cleghom  and 
I'ringle,  and  the  Trial  by  Jury." 


ANALYTICAL    ESSAYS   ON    THB    EARLY 
ENGLISH  DAAMATISTS. 

No  IV. 

Duchess  of  Malfy. — Websteh.* 

RiiroRE  the  time  of  Shakspeare  flour- 
ished several  dramatic  writers,  who  pos- 
sessed great  power  over  the  passions, 
— had  a  deep  insight  into  the  darkest 

•  Of  Webster,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  tittle,  wc  believe,  is  known. 
Aca)nhng  to  Gildun,  he  was  clerk  of  tlie 
parisli  of  St  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  inerchiuit-tHiloni'  couijwny.  In 
Dudeslcy,  part  of  an  old  satire  is  quoted,  in 
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depths  of  human  nature,  and  were, 
moreover,  in  the  tiighest  sense  of  ibe 
word,  Poet'!.  Above  them  all,  iiulu- 
bitabiy,  stands  that  Marlow,  of  whose 
three  best  tragwlies  we  have  given 
a  full  account  and  copious  sj>ecimen.';. 
But  from  them,  it  will  he  obvious  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  hud  not  pre- 
viously 8tudie<l  our  earliest  dramalic 
literature,  that  the  oualJties  now  men- 
tioned are  almost  at)  that  those  men 
of  genius  possessed.  Of  that  higher 
power  of  crention  with  which  Shaks- 
pcare  was  endowe<l,  and  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  call  up,  into  vivid  ex- 
istence, all  the  various  characters  of 
men,  and  all  the  events  of  human 
life,  Marlow  and  his  contem^wraries 
had  no  great  share, — so  that  their  best 
dramas  may  be  said  to  n^prcsent  to  us 
only  gleams  and  shodowings  of  mind, 

which  he  is  accused  of  being  a  very  ill>na> 
tared  and  captious  critic ;  but  the  verses  arc 
miserable :  and  if  Webster  was  severe  ott 
iodi  scribblers,  we  cannot  at  least  accuse 
bim  of  injustice.  Theobald,  who  altered 
the  '*  Duchess  of  Malfy'*  into  the  "  Fata! 
Secret,"  talks  (the  usual  cant  of  his  age) 
about  Webster's  want  of  skill,  and  to  forth. 
But  Theobald  unfortunately  was  a  dunce. 
Webster  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  and 
in  his  "  Address  to  the  Keader,"  prefixed 
to  his  "  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombo- 
na,"  assumes  very  lofty  language  in  talking 
of  his  own  merits.  He  compares  himself 
by  implicaUon  with  Euripides,  to  whom  he 
it  an  antipode,  and  tells  the  reader  that  tie 
writes  very  slowly,  which,  from  the  extreme 
inaccunw^  and  poverty  of  a  vast  number  of 
hia  lines,  might  not  have  been  suspected. 
But  of  all  the  great  vaen  of  that  illuiitrious 
age,  Shakspcare  alone  seems  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  his  grc-atiicss,  or,  at  least,  he 
certainly  bore  his  faculues  more  meekly  titan 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  some- 
what curiooK  to  remark  the  manner  in  which 
Webster  classes  the  dramatic  writers  of  his 
age.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
hiiu,  that  Shakspcare  was  quite  of  a  diHer» 
ent  order  of  beings  from  them  alL  Indeed, 
not  one  of  hit  contemporarieg  suspected  tliis 
to  be  the  case.  "  Inclination  is  the  sworn 
friend  of  ignorance.  For  mine  own  part,  1 
have  ever  truly  cherished  my  good  opinion 
of  other  men's  worthy  labours,  especially  of 
that  fidl  and  heightened  style  of  Master 
Chapman,  the  laboured  and  imderstanding 
works  of  Muster  .lonson,  and  the  no  less 
worthy  composures  of  the  both  worUiily  ex- 
cellent Master  Deaumont  and  Master  Plet. 
cher ;  and  lastly  (without  wrong,  to  be  last 
named^,  //«•  rif^/it  lutjipy  and  cnploui  inriiit- 
try  of  Mattrr  Shaktptarr,  Master  Decker, 
and  Master  Hey  wood  ;  wishing  what  I  write 
taxj  be  read  by  theit  light,"  £c. 
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confused  and  hurried  actions,  from 
which  we  are  rather  led  to  gue«s  at 
the  nature  of  tlie  persons  acting  be- 
fore us,  llujn  inst.intancottsly  struck 
with  a  ptrlect  knowledge  of  it  ,•  nnd 
even  mid  tlieir  highest  ifforts,  with 
them  the  iictions  of  the  drama  are  felt 
to  be  but  faint  semblances  of  reality. 
If  we  seek  for  a  poetical  image, — a 
burst  of  passion, — a  beautiful  senti- 
ment,— a  trait  of  nature, — we  seek  not 
in  vain  in  the  works  of  our  very  oldest 
dramatists.  But  none  of  the  piede- 
cessors  of  Shakspeare  must  Ix;  thought 
along  with  him,  when  he  appears  be- 
fore UP  like  Prometheus  moulding  the 
figures  of  men,  and  breathing  into 
them  the  animation  and  all  the  pas- 
sions of  life. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  almast  all 
his  illustrious  contemporaries.  Few 
of  them  ever  have  conceived  a  consist- 
ent character,  and  given  a  perfect 
drawing  and  colouring  of  it ;  they 
have  rarely  itidetd  inspired  us  with 
such  belief  in  the  existence  of  their 
personages,  as  we  of^n  feel  towards 
those  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  makes 
us  actually  unhappy  unless  we  can 
folly  undcrstftutl  every  thing  about 
them,  so  hke  arc  they  to  living  men. 
And  if  we  wonder  at  his  mighty  ge- 
nius, when  we  compare  his  best  plays 
with  all  that  went  before  him,  we  shall 
perhajw  wonder  still  more  when  wc 
compare  them  with  the  finest  works 
of  those  whose  genius  he  himself  in- 
spired, and  who  flourished  during  the 
same  sjilendid  era  of  dramatic  poetry. 

This  will  hold  true  with  the  works 
of  all  t!ie  great  dramatist-t  of  that  time, 
to  whicli  tile  public  mind  has  of  late 
years  been  directed — the  Fletchers,  the 
Jonaons,  the  Massingers,  and  the 
Fords.  Still  more  so  is  it  the  case 
with  those  many  otlit'V  men  of  jMwcr 
which  that  age^  fruitful  in  great  souls,  " 
produced.  The  plans  of  their  dramas 
are  irregular  and  confused,- — their 
characters  often  wildly  distorted, — 
and  an  air  of  imperfection  and  in- 
completeness hangs  in  general  over 
the  whole  composition ;  so  that  the 
attention  is  wearied  out — the  inter- 
est flags — and  we  rather  hurry  on, 
than  are  hurried,  to  the  horrors  of  the 
final  catastrophe. 

To  none  ot  our  early  dramatists  do 
these  observations  more  forcibly  apply 
than  to  WrasTEa.  .Some  single  scenes 
are  to  be  foimd  in  his  works,  initrior 
in  power  of  passion  to  nothing  in  the 


whole  range  of  the  drama.  He  was  a 
ninn  of  a  truly  oripinal  gt-nius,  and 
Boerns  to  linve  t'elt  strong  pleasure  in 
(lie  Btniiij^c  and  I'ttntastic  horroni  Uiat 
rose  up  iVon»  the  dark  abyss  ot'  his 
imagination.  The  vices  and  the  crimes 
which  he  delights  lo  paint,  all  partake 
ot"  an  extravagance  which,  neverthe- 
less, makes  them  impressive  and  torri- 
l)le,  and  in  the  retribution  and  the 
puiiishinent  there  is  a  character  of  cor- 
rcBiionding  wildncss.      But  our  syhi- 

J^alnies,  suddenly  awakened,  are  al- 
owcd  an  suddenly  to  subside.  There 
id  nothing  of  what  Wordsworth  calls 
♦'  u  mighty  stream  of  tendency"  in  the 
events  of  his  drama*,  nor,  in  our 
opinion,  is  there  a  single  character 
that  clearly  ami  hgldly  stands  out  be- 
fore us,  like  a  picture.  This  being 
llie  case,  we  slitill  lay  before  our  read- 
ers, merely  an  outline  of  the  story  of 
this  his  best  play  (Duchess  of  Malty), 
and  n  few  of  its  finest  passages. 

The  Duchess  of  Malfy  having  been 
left  a  widow,  fixes  her  affections  on 
Antonio,  the  master  of  her  household. 
In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act, 
Antonio  thusbeautitully  describes  her. 

•'  For  her  discourse,  it  is  bo  full  of  rapture, 
You  only  will  begin  then  to  he  sorry 
Whon  she  dotli  end  her  speech,  and  wish, 

in  wonder. 
She  held  it  lei>s  vain-ilory  to  talk  much 
Tlun  ytuir  pcnjincc  to  hear  her ;  wliile  she 

upcukii, 
She  throws  upon  o  mui  so  sweet  a  look, 
Tliat  it  were  able  to  raiie  one  to  a  cralliard 
That  iiiy  in  a  dead  palsy  ;  and  to  dote 
On  tliat  sweet  coimtcnance  :  but  in  that  look 
There  ipeakcth  so  divine  a  continence. 
An  cutK  ofTnU  Liscivious,  all  vain  hope. 
Her  days  are  practised  in  such  noble  virtue. 
That  siite  litr  nights  (nay  more,  her  very 

iJn.'p8,) 
Are  more  in  heaven  tlion  other  Ladies*  sbriAs. 
Let  all  sweet  l.adifs  break  tlieir  flattering 

glasH-a, 
And  dr«8  titetnselvo  in  her." 

Her  brothers,  Ferdinand  and  the 
Cardinal,  are  averse  to  her  marrying 
again  ;  and,  before  leaving  her  court, 
the  t'ormer  hires  Bosola,  who  had 
served  in  the  galleys  as  a  punishment 
f5>r  a  murder,  to  watch  thf  mentions  of 
the  Duchess.  Though  aw;u-e  of  her 
brothers"  sentiments,  she  determines 
peeretly  to  marry  Antonio.  According- 
Jy,  in  the  third  scene  of  tjie  first  act, 
me  ci  qfeases  to  hiiu  her  passion. 
There  ii»  a  flpe  mixture  of  tenderness 
and  dignity  i;i  this  avowal.  The  fol- 
lowing speech  ipay  serve  as  a  speciipen. 


On  the  Early  En^inh  Ihvvuifiitt.  ^IWkw 

*>  The  misery  of  ua  that  are  bom  great ! 
We  ore  forced  to  woo — becauM  none  dare 

woo  us. 
And  as  a  Tyrant  doubles  with  his  words. 
And  fearfully  equivocates,  so  we 
Arc  forced  to  express  our  violent  poEsiora 
In  riddles  and  in  dreains,  and  leave  the  path 


f»f  simple  vinuLs  which  was  never  made 
To  seem  the  thing  it  was  nor.  Go — go — brag 
Yuu  have  k-ft  me  heartless — mine  is  in  your 

bOMOl, 

I  hope  Hwill  multiply  love  diere.     You  do 

tremble ! 
Moke  rot  your  heart  so  dead  a  pcce  of  fiesh. 
To  tear  more  than  to  love  me  !  Sir,  be  con- 
fident; 
What  is't  diftracts  you  P    Tliis  is  flesh  and 

blood.  Sir ; 
'Tis  not  the  l-'igure,  cut  in  alabaster. 
Kneels  at  my  husband's  Tomb.     Awakp~ 

awake — 
I  do  here  put  off  all  vain  ceremony. 
And  only  do  appear  to  you  a  widow 
That  claims  you  for  hei  husband ;  and,  like 

a  widow, 
I  use  but  half  a  blush  in't." 

Thty  are  married  ;  and  Cariola,  the 
confidant  of  the  Duciiess,  thus  speak* 
of  their  ill-ft»ted  union. 
"  Whether   the  spirit  of  greatness,  or  of 

woman, 
Reign  mort  in  her,  I  know  not,  but  it  shews 
A  fearful  madness — 1  "wc  her  much  pity." 

The  second  act,  which  commences, 
we  presumt',  about  nine  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  first,  opens 
with  a  scene  of  a  somewhat  singular 
nature.  The  Duchess  is  suddenly 
taken  in  labour  ;  and,  on  being  con- 
veyed to  hiT  chiunbcr,  is  <iclivered  o# 
a  boy.  Bosola  has  observed  her  ill- 
ness, and  conjectured  the  cause.  An- 
tonio, to  prevent  discovery,  declares  it 
to  be  the  Duchess*  order,  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  court  shall  be  lucked  uj> 
in  their  chamber  till  Buiiriee,  unde? 
pretence  of  some  ducets  having  been 
missed  from  her  ciibinet.  Being  of  ^ 
superstitious  dis[MX>itiun,  he  has  ad' 
dieted  himself  to  astrology ;  and,  OQ 
the  birth  of  the  child,  calculates  it^ 
nativity.  This  pajier  he  accidentally 
dro])S,  and  Bosola  finding  it,  receive^ 
confirmation  of  his  suspicions.  H< 
innuediately  rompunicates  t«  Fcrdi 
nand.now  at  Rome,  the  situation  of  hii 
sister  ;  and  tlie  second  act  terminate* 
with  a  conversation  between  that 
PVince  and  the  Carilinal,  in  which  ho 
passionately  vows  destrtiction  to  th^ 
Duchess,  her  child,  and  paramour. 

The  third  act  opens  about  a  coupU 
of  years  al\erwar«ls,  during  which  time, 
we  arc  told,  that  the  Duchess  has  had 
two  other  childreii,  and  that  her  r»> 
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patation,  notwithstanding  the  conceal- 
ment of  their  birth,  is  gone.  Fer- 
dinand comes  to  her  court,  and  hav- 
ing got  fkisc  keys  to  lier  txul-churnber, 
Kcrets  himself  there,  and  overhears  a 
Boliloqur,  wliich  convinces  him  tlidt 
bis  eister  is  idiirricd.  He  discovers  him- 
•elf,  and  puts  a  dagger  into  her  hand  ; 
but  apparently  for  little  purpose,  as  a 
conversation  ensues  between  them  of 
a  dull  and  unimpassi(me<l  nature,  and 
Ferdinand  leaves  the  chamber.  The 
Duj:hess,  j>erceiving  that  her  husband 
is  in  danger,  pretends  ta  dismiss  hun 
from  her  service  for  dishonesty,  and 
tells  him  to  fly  to  Anconn,  where,  in 
due  time,  she  will  join  him.  On  re- 
ceiving liis  dischtirp^e,  Antonio  says, 

"  O  tlie  inconstant 
And  ratteo  ground  of  st-rvice  you  may  see ! 
'Tis  even  like  him,  that  in  a  winter's  night 
Takes  a  long  slumber  o'er  a  dying  fire. 
As  loth  to  p&rt  irom't ;  yet  parts  thetice  as 

cold 
At  when  he  first  sat  down." 

Bosola  B<?cs  through  this  trick,  and  by 
prusing  Antonio's  merits  to  the  Duch- 
ess, when  all  the  other  courtiers  are 
reviling  him  in  his  disgrace,  she  is 
thrown  off  her  guard,  and  confesats 
tbal  be  is  her  hnsband.  In  speaking 
of  Antonio,  Bosola  makes  use  of  this 
fine  image. 

"  For  know,  an  honest  Stateiman  to  a  Prince 
li  like  a  cedar  planted  by  a  Spring  ; 
The  Spring  batliea  the  Tree's  roots,  the  grate- 
ful Tree 
Rewards  it  with  its  ehadow.*' 

The  unfortunate  Duchess  now  reveals 
to  Bosola  al]  her  secrets,  and  among  the 
rest,  her  huabanil's  appointi^d  plan  of 
retreat,  and  apfwints  the  traitor  to 
manage  every  thing  connected  with 
her  future  fortunes. 

Having  tietl  to  Ancona,  the  Duchess 
and  Antonio  are,  through  the  interest 
of  her  brotUers,  banisht^  that  state, 
and  the  Pope  has  meanwhile  seized 
the  dukedom,  wiiich  she  lieiu  as  dow- 
ager. Fearing  that  an  ambush  is  laid 
againat  his  life,  the  Duchess  counsels 
her  husband  to  fly,  with  their  elder 
boy,  till  the  storm  is  over-blown. 
Their  parting  is  excee«lingly  tender. 

.OucA.  I  know  not  which  iii  best, 
To  see  you  dead  or  part  with  you  I  Farewell, 

boy. 
Thou  art  happy  that  thou  hast  not  under- 

standiii;; 
To  know  ihy  miecry.     For  oil  our  wit 
And  reading  brtn;^  us  to  a  truer  sense 
Of  sorrow:  in  the  Rtemal  church,  sir, 
I  do  hope  we  shall  not  part  ihus 


Ant.  Oh  !  be  of  good  comfort  ! 
Make  Patience  a  noble  Fortitude  ; 
And  think  not  how  unkin(ily  wc  are  used. 
Man  Uike  to  Casiua)  is  proved  bi^t,  being 
bruised. 

Ihich.  MustI,likctoasTave-born  Russian. 
Account  it  praise  to  suffer  Tyranny  ? 
And  yet,  O  Heaven,  thy  heavy  hand  is  in't  ! 
I  have  seen  o^y  little  Boy  oft  scourge  his  top. 
And  compared  myself  to't :  tuiugbt  made  me 

go  tight 
But  Heaven's  scourge-stick. 

Ant.   Do  not  weep. 
Heaven  fosliion'd  us  of  nothing ;  oad  we  strive 
To  bring  ourselves  to  notlmig.     Farewell 

Cariola, 
And  thy  sweet  armful.  If  I  sec  neither  more. 
Be  a  good  mother  to  oiu  little  ones. 
And  save  them  firom  the  Tiger.  FarcyouwelL 

Duch.  Let  me  look  upon  you  once  moro^ 
for  that  speech 
Tome  from  a  dying  Fattier:  your  kiss  is  colder 
Than  tliat  1  have  seen  an  holy  Anchorite 
Give  to  a  dead  tnan's  jikuIL 

Ant.  My  heart  is  tum'd  to  a  heavy  lump 
of  lead, 
With  which  I  sound  my  danger.  Fare  ye  wolL 

Wheti  about  to  part,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  armed  men,  and 
the  third  act  closes. 

Hitherto  the  chief  merit  of  this 
drama  has  consisted  in  thf  delineation 
of  tlic  mutual  affi^ction  and  attach- 
ment of  the  Duchess  and  her  husband. 
We  have  puri'osely  taken  no  notice  of 
much  low  and  worthless  matter  in  the 
subordinate  conduct  of  the  play.  There 
is  something  very  touclnng  and  true  to 
nature  in  the  warmth,  yet  purity  of 
feeling,  that  characterises  the  Duchess; 
and  knowing  from  the  first  that  fiend- 
ish machinations  arc  <lircctcd  i^ainst 
her  peace,  we  all  along  consider  her  as 
an  interesting  object,  upon  whom  there 
is  destined  to  fall  some  fatal  calamity. 
In  the  fourth  act  tlie  tragedy  assumes 
a  very  diHi^rent  complexion,  and  the 
jHiculiar  genius  of  Webster  bursts  forth 
into  a  strange,  wild,  fantastic,  and  ter- 
rible grandeur.  The  Duchess  is  sitr 
ting  in  solitary  imprisonment,  and,  by 
the  command  vf  Iter  savage  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  utter  darkness,  Hp 
breaks  in  on  her  sable  sohtude. 

Fir.  Where  arc  your  cubs  ? 

Duch.  Whom  ? 

Ffr.  Call  them  your  children  ! 
For  though  our  national  Law  dtitinguisk 

tiastards 
From  true  legitimate  issue,  corapassionnt« 

nature 
Makes  tliem  all  equal. 

Duch.  Do  you  visit  me  for  this  ? 
Vou  violate  a  sacrament  of  the  churchi 
Shall  make  you  howl  in  hell  for't. 
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Ffr.  It  had  becu  well, 
Could  you  have  lived  tliiu  always,  fur  indeed 
You  were  loo  raucU  i'  the  light :  but  no  ini>re, 
1  come  to  seal  my  i>cnce  witli  you,  llere*s  a 
bund.  [Givr-t  tier  n  dfad  miin't  hand. 
To  wliifb  you  \\Mt  vow'd  much  love.    The 

ring  upon't 
Ytfu  ttave. 
Dufh.  I  aflbcliunaU'ly  kiss  it. 
Fer.  Pray  do,  and  wear  the  print  oTl  in 
your  heart. 
I  will  leave  this  ring  with  you  for  a  bve<loken. 

Diich.  You  are  very  cold  : 
I  fear  you  are  not  well  after  your  tiaveL 
Ha  !  lights  I  O  liorrible  I 
FcT,  Let  her  have  lights  enough.    \Exii. 
Dudu  What  wiihcroft  doth  he  practice, 
t]iat  he  liath  left 
A  dead  man 's  hand  here  ? 
(Here  is  iliscovered   the  body  of  An- 
tonio and  ]ii»  cliildrcQ,   appearing   as 
if  they  were  dead.) 

The  viUflin  Bosola  is  present  to  tor- 
ment her;  and  her  grief,  agony,  and 
rage  against  her  cruel  brothers,  are 
painted  with  prodigious  power  of  pas- 
sion. Ferdinand  now  contrives  a  utill 
more  hideous  and  dreadful  punish- 
ment. 

Fer.  Daitm  her — that  body  of  hers. 
While  that  my  blood  ran  puiein't,  was  niore 

worth 
Than  that  which  thou  wouldst  comfort,  call- 
ed a  soul. 
I  will  iiend  her  masks  of  common  courtezans. 
Have  her  meat  serv'd  up  with  bawda  and 

ruffians ; 
And,  cause  she'll  needs  be  mad,  I  am  resolv'd 
To  remiive  forth  the  cnmmun  Hospital 
All  the  mad  folk,  and  place  tlicm  near  her 

lodginj^ ; 
There  let  them  piftctisc  (ogeilicr,  sing  and 

dance, 
And  Bct  their  ganibolds  tothe  ftdl  o'  the  moon- 
If  she  can  sleep,  the  better  for't — ^let  her, 
Ytfur  work  is  almost  ended. 
This  horrid  liincy  is  carried  into  exe- 
cution.   What  effect  it  would  produce 
on   the  stage  in  tliese  unimaginative 
days  of  ours  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  we  know  that  tliia  wild 
scene  of  insanity  powerfidly  moved  our 
ancestors!.     Thomas  ^litldleton  says, 
"  For  who  e'er  saw  the  Duchess  live  and  die. 
That  could  gcf  off  under  a  bleeding  eye." 
And  Ford,  speaking  of  tliis  play,  writes 
thus : 
I'  Crown  him  a  poet,  whom,  nor  Rome  nor 

Greece, 
Transcscnd  in  all  tJieirs  for  a  master-piece." 
The  dreadful  revelry  of  the  lunatics  is 
thus  lusbered  in : 

Duch,  What  hideous  noise  was  that  ? 
Cart.  'Tis  the  wild  consort 
Ofuwdme&t  Ladyj  which  your  Tyractbrothct 
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HalliplacejlaboutyourLodging.  Thietyranny 
I  tliink  was  never  praciised  till  iliii  hour. 

Duck,  Indeed  I  thank  liini,  nothing  but 
noise  and  folly 
Can  kccpnie  in  my  right  mu,  whereas  reason 
And  silence  make  me  stark  nuul :  sit  down, 
Discourse  to  me  aome  diunal  Tragedy. 

Cari.  O,  'twill  increase  your  mclandioly, 

Duch.  Thou  art  deceived. 
To  bear  of  greater  grief  will  lessen  mine. 
This  ts  a  prison  ? 

CarL  Yes ;  hut  you  shall  live 
To  shake  tlm  dunuice  oft 

Duch.  Thou  art  a  fool ; 
The  robin -red-breast  and  the  nightingale 
Never  live  long  in  tages. 

Cari.  Pray,  diy  your  eyes  ! 
What  think  ye  of;  madam  ? 

Duch.  Of  nothing  ! 
When  1  muse  thus  I  steep. 

C'd  n.  Like  a  madman ,  with  your  eyes  open, 

Duch.  Do6t  tJtou  think  we  shall  know  ODt 
anotlier 
In  the  other  world  ? 

Cari.  Yes  ;  out  of  question. 

Duch.  O  that  it  were  possible  we  might 
But  hold  some  two  days  conference  with  tlie 

dead ; 
From  them  I  should  learn  somewhat,  I  am 

sure, 
I  never  shall  know  here.  Ill  telhhec  a  miracle, 
I  am  not  mad  yet,  to  my  cause  of  sorrow. 
The  heaven  o'er  my  head  seems  made  of 

molten  brass. 
The  earth  of  liaming  sulphur,  yet  I  am  nut 

mad. 
I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery. 
As  the  tam'd  ^l!y-^bre  ia  with  his  oar. 
Necessity  maki;s  mc  suflci  constaotly. 
And  custom  makes  it  easy — who  do  I  look 
like  now  ? 

Cari.  Like  to  ymu  picture  in  the  galleryL 
A  deal  of  life  in  shew,  btu  none  in  practices 
Or  rather  like  some  reverend  monument. 
Whose  ruins  even  arc  pitied  3 
Here  a  servant  enters,   to  inform   thfl 
Duchess  that  the  tiance  of  madmen  i 
about  to  cuintnenct!,  and  that  it  is 
design  of  her  brother's  to  cure  her  rae^ 
kncholy. 
(Hcrfy  hii  a  madman,  thin  tong  i»  tuns  ' 

a  il'uvml  kind  nfmitrir..) 
O  let  us  liow'l  some  heavy  note 
Some  deadly  dogged  howl ; 
Sounding  as  from  the  threatening  throat 
Of  beasts  and  fatal  fowl. 
As  ravens,  sciitth-owls,  bidls,  mid  bears, 
We'll  bin  and  bawl  cur  parts. 
Till  yerksome  noise  have  cloy''d  yoiu  ears, 
And  corasived  your  hearts. 
At  lofit,  when  as  our  quire  wants  breath. 
Our  bodies  being  blest. 
We'll  sing  tike  swans  to  welcome  death, 
And  die  in  love  and  rest 

At  the  close  of  this  choral  song,  the 
madmen  converse  tt^ellier  for  a  whil^. 
and  then  ensues  "  a  ilunce  of 
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•witli     raiisick     answerable 
,"      Bosola    ihvM    enters,    dis- 
like an  old  man. 
,  ts  he  mad  ton  ? 

fU.  Pray  questiun  him ;  Til  leave  you. 
I  Km  romc  to  make  tiiy  tomb. 
pUa !  my  tomb  'i 

|Hkt  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  death-bed, 
^^we&th  ?  doKt  tliou  perceive  mc 

BSF? 

.  Thou  art  not  mad  !  Dost  kn  ow  me  ? 
Yesl 

.  Who  am  1  ? 

riiou  art  a  box  of  wnrmsecd,  Ad 
.  Am  not  1  thy  Duthcss  ? 
That  makes  tliy  sleep  so  broken  : 
likeglow-worms.afaroll'sfiinebright, 
c'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 
\.  Thou  art  very  pkm. 
My  (rode  is  to  ftattcr  the  dead,  not 
Lhe  living, 
tomb-maker. 

.  And  thou  comest  to  make  my  tomb  ? 
Yes* 

h  Let  me  be  a  little  merrj' : 
;  stufT  wilt  thou  make  it  ? 
Najr,  resolve  me  first:    Of  what 
ra^on  ? 

\.  Why,  do  we  grow  phantaetical  in 
yva  death-bed  ? 
iflert  fashion  in  tlic  grove  ? 
Most  ambitiously.     Primes'  images 
[>n  the  tombs 

tie  as  they  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray 
eaven  ;  but  witli  their  lianils  under 
their  cheek, 

cy  died  of  the  tootli-acbe  [  They  are 
bot  carved 

leir  eyes  ttx.ed  upon  the  stars ;  but  as 
finds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  world, 
f.same  way  they  seem  to  turn  tlicir 
faces. 

.  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore,  the 
^ffia:t 

thy  dismal  preparation, 
k  fit  for  a  charnel  ? 
Now  I  shalL     (A  cojiii,  cords,  and 
I  bet  I.) 

a  present  from  yoiu  princely  brothers, 
ly  it  arrive  welcome,  for  it  brings 
nefit,  last  sorrow. 
.  Let  me  see  it 

This  is  your  lust  presencc-chsmbcr. 
.  Peace  !  it  afltijjhts  not  me. 
I  am  the  ciiriiQion  liellrann, 
iually  is  sent  to  condemned  persons 
;ht  before  they  suffer. 
.  Even  now  tliou  soidst 
OS  a  tomb-uiaker. 
Twaa  to  bring  you 
■ees  to  mortiiication.     Listen. 

now  every  thing  is  still ! 

itch  owl,  and  the  whii>tler  shriU 

DQ  our  Danie  aloud, 

I  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

ou  had  of  Land  and  tlcnl, 

Bgth  in  clay's  now  competent 


A  long  war  di»turb''d  your  mind. 

Here  your  jicrfect  ■pt&ce  is  signed. 

Of  what  is*t  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  ? 

Sin  their  conception,  tlieir  birth  weeping  ! 

Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  error. 

Their  death,  u  hideous  storm  of  terror  ! 

Strew  your  i>iiir  witli  jwwders  sweet, 

Don  clean  linen,  batlie  your  feet. 

And  (the  foul  ticnd  more  to  check) 

A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 

'Tis  now  fiill  tide,  'tween  night  and  day, 

End  your  groan,  and  come  away. 

Caru  Hence,  villains,  tyrants,  murderets, 
alas ! 
What  will  ye  do  witli  my  Lady  ?  Cry  for  helpl 

Duih.  To  whom  'i  to   om,  next   neigh- 
hours  ?  tlicec  are  mad-folks. 
I  prey  thee,  look  lliou  givest  my  little  boy 
Some  syrup  foe  liis  cold,  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep.     Now  what 

you  please  ? 
What  ifeath  ? 

Boi.  Strangling— liere  arc  j'our  execu- 
tioners. 

Exe.  We  are  ready. 

Duch.  Dispose  my  breath  how  please  joa; 
but  my  body 
Bestow  upon  my  women.    Will  you  ? 

JE.rc.  Yes  ! 

Dm-h.  Pull,  and  pull  stroDgly,  fin  youf 
able  strength 
Must  pull  down  Heaven  upon  me. 
Yet  stay  !   Heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly 

arcli'd 
As  Princes'  palaces  !  They  that  enter  there 
M  ust  go  upon  their  knees.  Conic  violent  death. 
Serve  for  mandragora  to  make  me  sleep ! 
Go,  tell  my  brotliers,  when  I  am  laid  out. 
They  tlicn  may  sleep  in  quiet. 

I  Thcif  ttrangie  Aer. 

After  thishorridmurtlcr,  Bosolashews 
to  Ferdinand,  who  comes  upon  the  stagej 
tile  little  children  also  strangled. 

Fir,  The  death 
Of  young  wolves  is  never  to  be  pitied. 

Bvs.  Do  you  not  weep  ? 
Other  sins  only  speak ;  murthet  shrieks  out! 
The  element  of  water  moistetis  thi:  earth. 
But  blood  flies  upward.^,  and  bedews  the 
Heavens. 

Fer.  Co  ver  her  face,  mine  eyes  dazxle,"  Sue. 

Here  Ferdinand  is  struck  with  ago- 
ny  and  remorse,  and  threatens  ven- 

f;eajice  against  the  wretch  whom  he 
lad  hired  to  perpetrate  the  murders. 
And  there  occurs  an  incident  of  horror, 
evidently  borroved  from  Desdetnona 
in  Othello. 

Bos.  She  stirs  !  Iiert's  life  f 
Return  fair  (Xml !  from  darkness,  and  lead 

mine 
Out  of  thiK  sensible  Hell.    She's  warm-^ie 

breathes ! 
Upon  thy  pate  lips  I  will  niclt  my  heart 
To  store  them  with  fresh  colour.     Who'iJ 

there  ? 
Some  cordial  drink  !  alas !    I  dare  not  call  t 
bo  pity  would  desuoy  pity !  her  eye  opens* 
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And  heaven  in  it  seenu  to  ope,  that  Ute 

was  shut. 
To  take  mc  up  to  mercy. 

Durfi.  Antonio ! 

B<^s.  Yes,  timdam,  he  i»  living  !  &c 

XfuWi.  Mercy  !  [Di/n. 

Bos.  Oh  !  she's  gone  agsin !  there  life's 
cord  broke ! 
O  sacred  Innocence  !  that  sweetly  sleeps 
On  turtle's  feather,  while  u  f?uiUy  conscience 
Is  a  black  register,  wherein  is  writ 
All  our  good  deeds  and  bad,  a  perspective 
That  shows  us  hell,"  Sec. 

The  intfrest  of'  the  drama  thus  ex- 
pires with  the  fourth  act.  In  the  fifth, 
thert  is  soi»e  powerful  painting  of  the 
distraction  of  Ferdiiiantl,  wlioin  re- 
morse has  tWveu  into  madness, — and 
a  murderous  confusion  of  death  among 
the  guilty  actors  ;  but  the  extracts  al- 
ready given  are  sufficient  to  enable  our 
readers  to  estimate  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  tragedy,  and  our  limits  pre- 
vent UB  from  ofiering  any  farther  criti- 
cism.* H.  M. 


LETTEB  TO  THE  AUTIIOH  OF  ROB  ROV. 

Salt  Market,  Fch.  20. 

nKAR  SIR, 

Mr  Blackwood  informs  me  that  he 
has  lieen  severely  taken  in  hand  fiir 
the  publication  of  a  letter  of  inisie, 
concerning  the  management  of  the 
college  library  in  this  city  ;  it  is 
therefore  ttouhtful  whether  he  will 
print  this ;  but  as  he  is  publisher 
of  your  best  work,  the  "  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,"  I  dare  say  he  mvist  have 
aorae  Buspicion  who  yflu  are,  and  will 
take  care  to  tr:insnilt  the  MS.  (if  MS. 
it  must  remain)   to    your   honoured 

•  Mr  Lamb  obserrea  nf  the  tragedy,  •'  all 
the  several  parts  of  the  dreadful  apparatus, 
with  which  the  Dachesb's  death  u  ushered 
in,  are  not  mure  remote  Irom  tlie  conceptions 
of  ordLitary  veogeancc,  than  the  strange 
character  of  suHl-ring  which  they  seem  to 
bring  upon  their  victim  is  bej'onu  the  ima- 
l^nation  of  ordiDar)'  poets.  As  tlicy  are  not 
like  inflictions  of  i/iin  HJe^  so  her  hingiuige 
seenis  not  of  t/iu  laorld.  She  has  lived 
among  hurrors  til]  she  is  become  '  native 
and  endowed  into  that  element'  She  speaks 
the  dialect  of  despair — her  ton;^e  has  a 
smatiii  of  Tartarus  and  die  souls  in  tiule  ! 
What  are  Luke's  iron  crown,  tin-  brazen 
bull  of  Phalaris,  Procrustes'  bed,  to  the  wax- 
en itTiiiges  which  counterfeit  death,  the  wild 
masque  of  modtuen,  the  teniib-niaker,  tlie 
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bell-inan,  tlie  living  person's  dirge,  the  inor-     ^'i'* 

tiBcation  by  degrees!"    Specimen  of  £ti^.    ling  your  way  through  hosts  of  rutf- 
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hands.     You   have  no  idea  what  « 
splutter  your    amuEJng,    but    rather- 
hasty  novel,  has  ci-eated  among  the 
good  people  in  tliis  town.     You  know 
we  have  long  been  fond  of  literatun^— 
how  could  we  be  otherwise,  with  sudi 
a  college  in  the  midst  of  us  ? — but  I 
lament  to  say  our  own  attempts  have 
been  in  the  main  far  from  successful. 
We  have  tried  some  scores  of  "  peri-  ' 
odical    publications,"   after    the  form 
of  the  .Spectator,  none  of  which  ha\e  ' 
ever  been  spectattirs  of  a.  second  year. 
We  have  also,   now  and   then,  m3de_^ 
an  effort  to  keep  up  a  lively  newspap 
among   us,  but,   soinehow  or  odii 
the  icioment  the  paper  begins  to  be 
taken  in,  the  editor  begins  to  be  taken 
out,  and  as  he  hiiutielf  fares  better, 
tlie  poor  readers  are  obliged  to  fare 
worse.     In  short,   the  peculiar  local 
jokes  of  our  city  have  never  been  able 
to  prot:ure  for   themselves  any  indi- 
genous jmblication,  rapible  of  giving 
them  the  smallest  chance  of  immor- 
tality, but  have  been  preserved,  like 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Druids,  by 
nral    communication, — that    is,    have 
been  handi  d  down  fVom  one  genera- 
tion of  bon   vivants  to  another,  the 
chief  repositories  of  the  present  day 
being  John  Douglas,  Dr  Scott  (he  who 
has  so  often  been   in  the  mouths  of 
the    public).    Veracity    Cochrane  the 
jeweller,    Urquharl   the   barber,  and 
your  humble  servant. 

The  appearance  of  your  book  was 
expected  by  us,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
"  reading  public,"  with  great  .anxiety ; 
but  little  did  we  know  how  much 
more  reason  we  had  to  gape  for  it, 
than  any  of  tlie  other  inhabitants  of 
the  i&land.  Little  did  we  think  tliat 
we  ourselves  were  to  be  immortJilized 
in  Hob  Itoy !  little  did  we  guess  that 
just  at  the  time  when  "  The  Attic 
Stories"  were  expiring,  (they  can 
scarcely  be  said  ever  to  have  been 
alive),  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Clironicle  was  begiiming  to  lose  all 
its  point  (for  Duncan  Whip  opjK'ars 
to  be  quite  defunct),  we  should  be 
taken  in  hand  by  a  writer  of  so  uiuch 
iT.ipurtunce  as  the  author  of  "  \\  a- 
verly"  and  "  Old  Mortality."  Dear 
sir,  I  wish  you  had  come  out  &nd 
paid  me  a  visit  the  week  your 
book  came  out.  The  whole  town 
was  in  a  tumnh.  You  could  not 
walk  along  the  Tr(mgate  without  jwt* 
your  way  through  hosts  of  rutf- 
cidzens^  all  alike  trauspt>rted  iot^ 
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jies  by  the  perusal  of  your  in- 
ns aud  good  tempered  satire. 
e  was  not  h  bailie  in  the  town 
did  not  suspect  himself  to  be 
ed  in  my  grandfather,  nor  a 
'a  wife  wlio  did  not  chuckle 
she  read  the  compliment  you 
to  the  trim  ankle  of  Matty. 
e  were  many  candidates  for  the 
Ctcrs  of  "  Bailie  Graham,"  and 
idy  Steenson  in  the  Trades  Land." 
b<»dles  full  out,  after  a  funeral, 
the  grave-looking  person  ;" 
lie  keenest  rivalry  -kws  excited  by 
truly  enviable  description  of  the 
rony  Ljugh  Kirk"  preadier.  If 
tiad  only  thought  of  sending  itie 
U  of  your  proof  sheets,  I  could 
have  informed  you,  that  though 
ave  both  a  Barony  Kirk  and  a 

I  Kirk,  Gla8j;ow  never  possessed 
lace  of  worship  which  could  lay 

to  the  compound  designation  in 
text.      The    minister   of    the 
ly   Kirk    (here  commonly  pro- 
red  the  Baronrt)),  and  lie  of  the 

II  (otherwise,  and  more  fashion- 
I  Styled  the  Tron),  sceintil  un- 
tedly  to  have  a  fair  subject  for 
etition ;  but  as  it  was  soon  dis- 
ed  that  the  one  had  nerer  been 
taphysical,"  atid  the  other  is  not 

old,"  the  public  voice  decided  in 
r  of  a  common  friend  of  both, 
rho  certainly  adorns  a  very  vene- 

"  age"  with  "  most  ingenious 
uing,"  and  "  the  real  savour  o' 
ine."  It  was  commonly  allegetl 
you  had  gone  a  little  too  closely 
rk,  when,  by  your  minuteness  of 
'^ea, — "  the  main  en  trance,"  &c. 
eft  80  little  room  for  coiyecture 
the  "  cauldrife  Uiw-tvork  gaun  on 
r— carnal  moralities  cu  doiced 
iuionlcss  as  rue  leaves  at  Yule  ;" 
most  people  suspected  that  t!ie 
ironisra  of"  that  gude  gospel-kirk 

Enochs"  had  not  been  brought 

nothing.  I  mention  these  merely 
itances.  The  mania  of  interpre- 
i  went  much  farther  than  I  could 

easily  make  you  understand. 
ing  else  was  Iieard  of  for  some 
i ;  and  at  that  festive  season  (the 
just  reached  us  on  Hogmanay), 
tarails  %i  every  club-roora,  the 
trs,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Bwira 
rcen  Cloth,  the  Stud,  the  Face, 
What-yov-pka.ie,  and  Archif 
runs,  resounded  witli  peals  of 
ter,  provoked  by  the  wit  of 
—your  arrows  had  ptrhops  been 
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shot  at  a  venture;  but,  as  it  is  said 
of  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  that  a  genie  was  always  at  hand 
to  shove  on  his  dart  to  its  destination, 
so  there  was  no  want  of  wicked  wags 
to  guide  each  shaft  from  your  quiver 
home  to  the  sides  of  some  innocent 
citizen,  against  whose  "  leathern  coat," 
"  stretched  almost  to  bursting,"  I  am 
persuaded  you  had  not  intended  any 
hostiMty. 

As,  notwithstanding  the  title  of 
your  novel,  Rob  Roy  is  a  hero  of 
whose  adventures  you  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  as  yet  made  any  use,  I 
think  a  tew  liints  from  one  more  fami- 
liar with  the  west  country  than  you 
can  be,  may  not  be  at  all  amiss,  in 
case  you  think  of  reviving  Rob,  and 
giving  us  other  three  volumes  of 
Blackmail  and  Loch  Cathriiie.  In  the 
first  place,  ray  dear  Sir,  you  must 
know,  that  in  the  days  of  Rob  Roy 
the  Provost  of  Glasgow  was  a  person 
of  much  greater  importance  than  he 
commonly  is  now-a-days. — In  the 
year  when  you  have  chosen  to  bring 
your  hero  to  visit  my  ancestor  in  the 
Salt-market,  he  was  no  leas  a  person 
thau  CuUJpbellcf  Shavvfield,  the  mem- 
ber for  our  district  of  boroughs. 
What  a  tine  opportunity  you  might 
have  of  representing  a  totally  new, 
unbroken,  virgin  cliaracter, — a  com- 
jjound,  made  up  in  equal  proportions 
of  statesmanship,  lairdship,  and  bailie- 
ship.''  The  mihtary  projiensities  of  the 
magistrate  at  Fairport  were  not,  \ 
am  convinced,  a  better  subject  for  your 
imagination,  than  the  political  career 
of  such  a  Glasgow  Provost  might  af- 
ford. 

Hint  the  second. — I  wish  you  would, 
in  "  Rob  Roy  continued,'  give  us  a 
little  insight  into  that  mysterious  cha- 
racter of  whom  you  and  Mr  Black- 
wood's "  Dicaledon"  sometimes  speak, 
"  the  cliicf  of  the  Alacgregors."  \V\\o 
was  this?  And  who  is  his  desoeudunt 
and  representative  ?  There  are  two 
shopkeepers  of  my  acquaintance  in 
this  town,  who  regularly  qiuirrel  every 
time  they  get  bouzy  together  about 
this,  each  pretending  that  he  ia  the 
true  legitimate  chieftain  of  Gregarich, 
and  insisting  upon  "  homage  due" 
txora  the  other.  Paisley  also  boasts  of 
a  cliicf  of  the  Macgregors — a  warjior ; 
and  I  have  myself  seen  the  proud 
blazon  of  that  clan — trn's  an'  suji- 
portcrs  an'  a' — frunu-d  and  glazed,  in 
the  buck  parlour  of  n  little  innkeeper 
4H 
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in  CowaL  You  are  so  much  of  an 
antiquarian,  that  I  dare  say  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  one 
more  question  about  this  chieftainship. 
Is  it  a  thing  that  can  be  bought  ?  I 
have  heard  queer  stories  about  certain 
sales  of  right  to  the  chieftainship.  If 
this  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  Celtic  heraldry,  it  is  a  strange  relic 
of  barbarity,  truly  worthy  of  what 
Pinkerton  radls  "  tne  aboriginal  savage 
of  Europe."  A  single  word  more,  and 
I  have  done.  Had  they  ever  a  chief 
at  all  ?  Were  they  ever  any  thing  more 
dian  what  our  &thers  recollect  them — 
a  pack  of  naked  hairy  banditti,  headed 
by  the  stoutest  and  boldest  ragamuffin 
wnom  they  could  find  pro  tempore  ? 
Is  there  any  shadow  of  truth  in  the 
story,  that  they  once  possessed  great 
landed  estates  in  the  west  ?  I  suspect 
not.  Mr  Scott  seems  to  think  them 
something  of  a  clan,  and  has  spoken 
a  good  deal  about  them  in  the  notes  to 
his  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Did  it  never 
strike  you  as  a  singular  thing,  that  all 
the  information  he  has  been  able  to 
muster  about  this  great,  ill-fated,  per- 
secuted, heroic  clan,  has  been  gathered 
from  the  records  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice? I  suspect,  that  if  you  look  a 
little  into  the  matter,  the  only  Mac- 
gregors  who  were  ever  much  above 
the  vulgar,  possessed  a  species  of  ele- 
vation, not  in  general  much  envied 
by  those  who  are  more  humbly  situ- 
ated.— Yours,  with  hereditary  affec- 
tion, 

Nicoi.  Jarvie,  tertius. 

P.  S.  Use  no  ceremony.  Command 
my  services  in  behalf  of  the  continua- 
tion. I  trust  you  are  hard  at  work 
with  Montrose.  Depend  upon  it,  he 
is  a  better  hero  than  Claverhouse. 
Whenever  you  come  west,  be  sure 
that  we  have  always  a  sheep's  head, 
and  a  little  of  John  Hamilton's  best 
for  you,  in  the  Salt-market.    Adieu  ! 
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Mr  Kean.  In  our  last  we  promised 
to  attempt  a  sketch  of  this  actor.  We 
now  redeem  our  pledge. 

Never  was   so  entire  a  revolution 
wrought  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
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by  one  person,  as  that  which  has  just 
been  effected  by  Mr  Kean  in  the  art  of 
acting.  A  revolution  which  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  from  its  having 
happened  quite  unconsdously  and  un- 
intentionally on  the  part  of  its  creator, 
and  qviite  imexpectedly  to  every  one 
else ;  and  yet  one,  the  foundations  of 
which  cannot  but  be  laid  in  the  im- 
mutable truth  of  nature,  because  it 
has  been  instantly,  and  at  once,  hailed 
with  an  universal  burst  of  delight  and 
sympathy,  from  all  sorts  and  conditiois 
of  people, — all,  except  the  insignificant 
few,  whose  petty  interests,  or  still  pet* 
tier  envies,  prevent  them  from  feeling 
rightly,  or  fVom  choosing  to  esqpress 
their  right  feelings.  We  speak  of  this 
revolution  as  alr^y  brought  about,— 
for  it  is  so  in  fact,  tnough  not  in  e£^ 
The  school  of  acting  -mdcti  Mr  Kean 
has  established,  exists  at  present  in  his 
own  person  only ;  but  its  practice  and 
principles  are  now  so  firmly  fixed  in 
the  feelings  and  understandings  of  those 
who  are  its  judges,  that  they  cannot, 
at  least  in  the  present  generation,  be 
very  fiir  departed  from.  Any  attempt 
to  supersede  that  practice,  or  those 
principles,  by  such  as  obtained  seven 
years  ago,  would  be  received  now,  just 
as  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  juays 
of  Shakspeare  would,  by  translations 
from  those  of  Racine.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  better  illustrate  what  we  feel 
to  be  the  distinctive  difi^noe  between 
the  acting  of  Mr  Kean  and  that  oi  his 
distinguished  predecessor,  than  by  say- 
ing that,  as  an  actor,  the  latter  is  to 
the  former  nearly  what,  as  a  poet,  Ra- 
cine is  to  Shakspeare.  In  making  this 
comparison,  nothing  can  be  fiurther 
from  our  wishes  or  intentions,  than  to 
express  ourselves  slightingly  or  disre- 
spectfully of  Mr  Kemble.  We  owe 
him  unmingled  gratitude,  and  shall 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  paying 
it  to  him.  He  is  associated  with  some 
of  the  dearest  and  most  delightftil 
wonder  of  our  boyhood  j  wim  the 
noblest  fancies  and  loftiest  aspirations 
of  our  youth ;  with  the  deepest,  and 
purest,  and  most  lasting  pleasures  of 
our  manhood.  We  owe  as  much  to 
his  performance  of  Cato  as  we  do  to 
the  sight  of  the  Apollo  BelTedare>-tbe 
memory  of  both  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  and  we  shall  be  wiser,  and 
better,  and  happier  for  it  as  kmg  as  we 
live. 

The  world  might  have  been  well 
content  with  Mr  Kemble's  acting,  with- 
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ont  desiring  any  thing  belter  ;  in  fact, 
they  were  well  content  with  it, — all 
but  a  few  restless  and  impatient  spirits 
ffhain  nothing  would  satisfy.  But 
they  must  not  be  called  untrue  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  themselves,  because 
they  now  feel  Mr  Kean's  acting  to  be 
somethinu;  still  better.  In  giving  us 
the  perfection  of  nature  instead  of  the 
perfection  of  art,  Mr  Kean  has  diiiplac- 
ed  a  fine  thing  to  substitute  a  tiner ; 
and  let  ua  not  shrink  iVom  giving  him 
the  "  honour  due,"  whatever  expense 
it  may  cost  us.  But  in  fact,  to  praise 
Kean  is  not  to  depreciate  Kemble,  any 
more  than  to  ruhnire  Shnkspeare  is  to 
undervalue  Racine.  Each  has  his  pe- 
culiar and  distinctive  merits, — only  it 
would  be  idle  not  to  confess  that  those 
of  the  one  are  of  a  higher  and  rarer 
kind  than  tlio^e  of  the  other. 

To  come  more  immediately  to  the 
characteristics  of  Mr  Kean's  genius, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  it  is 
Passion — Passion  in  all  its  power  and 
and  in  all  its  weakness — in  its  heights 
and  its  depths — its  temples  and  its 
dungeons.  In  his  breast  there  seems 
to  CTtist  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  pas- 
sion, which  adapts  itself  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary manner  to  all  the  calls  that 
are  made  upon  it.  It  cither  wells  and 
murraurs  forth  in  a  continuous  and 
musical  stream  of  love,  as  in  the  mild- 
er parts  of  Othello, — or  gushes  out  in 
interrupted  sobs  of  grief  and  disap- 
pointment, as  in  Kicluuxl  II. — or  boils, 
and  bursts,  and  thunders  along,  in  one 
overwhelming  torrent  of  rage  and  re- 
venge, as  in  the  last  act  of  Sir  Giles 
Overreach, — or  alternately,  and  almost 
coincidcntlv,  takes  all  these  forms,  as 
iu  the  third  act  of  Othello, — or,  more 
terrible  than  all,  becomes  fixed  and 
frozen  up  by  remorse,  as  immediately 
after  the  nmrders  of  Macbeth. 

Passion  seems  to  be  the  very  food, 
the  breath,  the  vital  principle,  of  his 
menUd  existence.  He  adapts  himself 
to  all  its  forms,  detects  its  most  deli- 
cate shades,  follows  it  through  all  its 
win<lings  and  blendings,  pierces  to  its 
most  secret  recesses.  In  his  mind's 
kingdom  passion  liolds  "  sovereign 
sway  and  mastery."  It  commands  all 
the  powers  it  finds  there,  and  compels 
them  to  do  its  bidding.  It  "  reigna 
there  and  revels." 

Mr  Kean's  passion  is  as  various  as 
it  is  natural  and  true.  It  shapes  itself 
to  all  forms  and  cliaracters,  and  shapes 
all  forms  and  characters  to  itself;  and 
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yet  always  preserves  its  own.  It  de- 
lights in  contrasts,  and  flies  from  one 
to  another  with  marvelloua  rapit.  /  ; 
yet  never  loses  ilsclf  by  the  way.  It 
seems  also  to  have  no  predilection  for 
one  form  or  condition  more  than  ano- 
ther,— but  whjitever  it  is  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  is  that  wholly  and  exclusively. 
If  he  has  to  express  love,  his  whole 
soul  seems  to  cling  to  the  being  on 
whom  he  guKes — his  eye  swims — his 
voice  melts  and  trembles — his  very  ex- 
istence seems  concentrated,  and  ready 
to  be  breathed  forth  in  one  lull  sign 
of  silent  delight ;  and  when  at  last  he 
speaks,  the  words  fall  from  his  lips  as 
if  t/iK}/  were  the  smallest  part  of  what 
he  woidd  express.  And  in  all  this 
there  is  no  shew,  no  endeavour,  no 
pretence ;  for  real  love  is  the  most 
unpretending  thing  in  the  world,  the 
most  quiet,  the  most  able  to  repose 
upon  itselt^  and  the  most  willing  to 
do  so.  One  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  his 
cue  to  hate,  it  is  scarcely  poKsible  to 
imagine  yourself  looking  at  and  lis- 
tening to  the  same  person.  Hts  eyes 
glare — his  teeth  grind  against  each 
other — his  voice  is  broken  and  hoarse 
— liis  hands  clench  and  open  alter- 
nately,  as  if  they  were  revelling  in  the 
blood  of  his  enemy — and  his  wliole 
frame  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  will 
and  the  powers  of  a  demon.  This  ex- 
traordinary actor's  delineations  of  all 
the  other  passions  possess  aUke  a  force, 
a  truth,  and  a  distinctness,  wliich  ren- 
der them  absolutely  perfect.  He  lays 
before  us  a  portrait  of  the  human 
heart,  in  all  its  beauty,  and  in  all  its 
deformity ;  and  the  picture  must  be 
a  likeness,  because  it  is  ittstantly  re- 
cognised. 

Next  to  Mr  Kean's  unrivalled  power 
of  expressmg  passion,  is  that  which  he 
possesses  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  of 
depicting  those  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tion.s  of  mental  force — of  moral  will  al- 
most entirely  dissevered  from  the  bodi- 
ly senses, — which  Shakspeare  alone  hafl 
given  us.  Such,  for  instance,  as  lllchardj 
III.  and  lago.  In  these  he  becomes,  as 
the  characters  themselves  are,  almost 
wholly  mind — etherid  and  triuniphant 
mind  ; — and  yet  mind  so  mysteriously 
connected  with,  and  symbolized  by, 
bodily  expression,  as  never  to  become 
too  attenuated  for  our  touch— never 
too  rarefied  for  our  sight.  We  per- 
petually feel  its  operations  to  be  those 
of  a  power  to  whitli  we  have  a  certain 
degree  of  kindred,  but  not  a  sutiicient- 
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ly  near  one  to  moke  us  painfully  inter- 
ested in  its  joys  or  sorrows — ^its  suc- 
cess or  fidlure.  We  watch  its  move- 
ments, more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity 
than  of  sympathy;  for  we  are  satisfied, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  causes  or 
the  consequences  of  those  movements, 
we  are  beyond  their  reach,  if  not  out 
of  their  sphere.  The  manner  in  which 
Mr  Kean  gives  these  kind  of  characters 
is  very  striking.  Into  most  of  his 
parts  he  is  apt  to  throw  a  supera- 
bundance of  intellect,^-so  that  they 
are  sometimes  thinking,  when  they 
ought  to  be  feeling, — ^but  in  these  there 
cannot  be  too  much.  His  conceptions, 
too,  with  whatever  rapidity  they  may 
follow  each  other,  are  embodied  with 
such  vividness  and  precision,  that  they 
cannot  be  mistaken  or  overlooked  ;  and 
they  never  seem  strained  or  superflu- 
ous, on  account  of  their  perpetual  va- 
riety, and  the  perfect  ease  and  uncon- 
sciousness which  always  accompany 
them.  It  is  in  these  characters,  more 
than  in  any  others  (and  we  allude  par- 
ticularly to  Richard  III.),  that  Mr 
Kean  displays  that  sustained  and  sus- 
taining vigour  of  thought, — that  in- 
tense mental  energy, — which  is  another 
of  his  characteristics ;  and  which  per- 
vades all  his  performances,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  This  it  is  which  en- 
ables him  to  point  a  home  truth  with 
such  cutting  severity,  and  steep  a  sar- 
casm in  such  unalloyed  bitterness. 
This  it  is  which  makes  his  eyes  strike 
like  basilisks,  andhis  words  pierce  like 
daggers.  This  it  is  which  gives  such 
endless  variety,  and  appropriateness, 
and  beauty,  to  the  expression  of  his 
face  and  action.  Indeed,  Mr  Kean's 
look  and  attitude  are  at  all  times  pre- 
cisely such  as  a  consummate  painter 
would  assign  to  the  particular  situation 
and  character  in  which  they  occur ; 
and  this,  not  because  he  studies  to 
make  them  so,  but  because  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  and  senses,  when 
they  are  real  and  intense,  are  always 
accompanied  by  correspondent  bodily 
expression.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature 
that  this  should  be  the  case ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, look  and  action  are  among 
the  certain  criteria  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  truth  and  strength  of  a  perform- 
er's feelings  and  conceptions. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Mr 
Kean's  acting  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  immense  variety  of  his  powers, 
there  is  always  a  perfect  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  them,— there  is,  if  we  may 
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use  the  expression,  an  undentanding 
between  them.  They  always  preserve 
their  distinctness  and  identity,  yet 
never  jostle  and  disturb  each  other, 
but  blend  with,  and  adapt  themselves 
to,  that  one  among  them  which  cir- 
cumstances require  to  take  the  laid. 
He  reads  a  chanicter  over — forms  a  cer- 
tain conception  of  it — and  then  throws 
his  whole  powers  into  it,  and  suffers  it 
to  mould  and  modify  them  as  it  will. 
This  is  always  the  case  when  he  is  play- 
ing characters  that  are  worthy  of  him. 
He  doesnotmake  them  what  he  pleases, 
but  they  make  him  what  tfaey  please. 
They  seize  on  him,  not  he  on  than. 
They  are  seen  throuj^  him,  not  he 
through  them.  He  is  "  subdued  to 
the  very  quality"  of  what  he  is  engaged 
in;  and  never,  foraninstant,  bya  sii^ 
glance  or  reminiscence,  reminds  you 
that  he  is,  or  can  be,  any  thing  aae. 
This  unity  of  purpose  is  finely  adapt- 
ed to  illustrate  Shakspeare,  whose  best 
plays  all  possess  it  in  a  most  wonderful 
d^ree;  and  theyare  the  onlyplaysthat 
do  possess  it.  Even  where  they  may 
seem  to  blend  and  interfere  with  each 
other,  a  further  examination  shews  us 
that  each  is  itself  alone.  Ai;  examples 
of  what  we  mean,  both  with  respect 
to  actor  and  author,  we  would  refer  to 
Richard  II.,  Macbeth,  and  Richard 
III.  The  ruling  spring  of  action  in 
each  of  these  dramas  is  ambition ;  but 
what  can  be  more  distinct  dum  tbe 
puling,,and  childish,and  Ugiti'mate  am- 
bition of  Richard  II., — me  ftnlteriog, 
feeble,  and  cowardly  amMtion  of  Mao* 
beth, — and  the  proud,  reckless,  and 
triumphant  ambition  of  Richard  III.  ? 
In  this  hasty  estimate  of  Mr  Kean's 
merits,  we  must  not  n^;lect  to  notice, 
that  he  is  the  first  actor  who  has  dared 
to  introduce  the  fiuniliarities  of  daily 
life  into  tragedy, — the  first  who  has 
discovered  ^t  heroes  are  only  men. 
It  is  true,  that  valets-de-chambre  are 
said  to  have  made  this  disooTery  before 
him ;  but  there  is  not  a  little  credit 
due  to  his  courage,  in  venturing  to 
pubhsh  it  to  the  world.  In  this  he 
evinced  a  noble  consdousness  of  power, 
and  a  noble  dependence  on  that  power. 
It  was  not  for  one  who  felt  himself 
worthy  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the 
kindred  spirits  of  a  better  Ufa, — ^to 
stulk  along  upon  a  pair  of  Frenc£  stilts; 
— it  was  not  for  a  being'  who  felt  the 
inextinguishable  flame  of  genius  bom 
within  him,  to  seek  for  axtificisl  li^^t 
and  heat  from  the  lustre  of  Stan  and  ' 
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The  "  pomp  and  drcum- 
vi  floorts  are  well  enough  in 
'  mjyo-lxit  -what  becomes  of  them 
.dLbeftie  •  ainj^  burst  of  passion  ? — 
Aaf-duivd  vea,  and  are  gone  in  a  mo- 
■HtlylikeakiiKof  an  illuminated  missal 
ll-  dw  fire.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
mec,  tbat  Mr  Kean  introduces  tiiis  fa- 
■Biiril^  very  ugaxiDglj,  and  in  some 
ihnrliiii  not  at  all.  In  Jtf acbeth,  for 
i-r*|^*  fir  there  it  woiild  be  quite 
tptafplue.  Macbeth  is  a  king  by 
IHMlliili,  not  bv  right;  and  he  is 
wkM  wdl  aawif^ed;  so  that  he  has 
mtmif'jaomfBHioa,  and  is  never  at  his 
•MB.  fie  perpetually  feels  his  throne 
Mtar  uadet  hun,  and  is  glad  of  any 
.■n^  leal  or,  fkncied,  to  support  it. 
wBwe  Bidiard  III.,  he  cannot  afford 
fltbe  finuiliar.  In  Othello,  too,  there 
ii<ady  eoe  instance  of  this  kind^'but  it 
iaoneof  thefinest  thingsin  the  perform- 
■te.  It  ocean  in  the  last  scene,  when 
he  loam  ^  dudlow  artifices  by  which 
Whaeaoffbred  himself  to  be  duped. 
"FlDolI  Fooir  he  exdaima  three  or 
ter  tiBBea  over.  "  There  be  players 
Alt  we  have  seen,  and  heard  others 
fnriae,  and  that  highly  too,"  who,  in 
iipiiMiiHi,  these  words,  rave,  and  tear 
Adr  iniTj  and  &U  into  mock  agonies 
wUcb  cannot  be  described,  because 
Ihtgr  cannot  be  flelt.  So  does  not  Mr 
Kean.  He  fisels  no  agony  at  the  mo- 
tenty  because  Shakspeare  and  nature 
do  not  tdl  him  to  feel  any.  He  re- 
peat! liie  word  over  quickly,  and  al- 
■Mt  inarticulately,  and  with  a  half 
■nfle  of  wonder  at  his  incredible  stu- 
{■ditf  in  having  been  such  a  "  fooL" 

And  this  calls  upon  us  to  notice  Mr 
Kem'a  exquisite  taste  and  judgment — 
both  theoretical  and  practical — ^both  in 
cono^tum  and  execution.  These,  if 
not'toe  loftiest,  are  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  of  his  qualifications, — 
eoDsidering  the  circumstances  under 
idiidi  he  must  have  acquired  them. 
But  we  correct  ourselves — he  cannot 
have  acquired  them — they  must  be  in- 
■tinctive — ^we  mean  attendants  upon, 
or  porta  of  his  genius.  It  is  remark- 
-ab&,  too,  that  they  were  among  the 
moat  striking  of  Shaxspeare's  qualities  ; 
a  man  bred  up  in  the  same  school — ^the 
green-nxmi  of  a  theatre ;  and  who 
studied  in  the  same  volume — ^his  own 
heart.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
■midee  of  the  application  of  this  exqui- 
site taite  and  judgment.  We  give  the 
fint  that  occurs  to  us;  and  it  will 
serve  to  illustrate  our  position,  both 
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with  respect  to  Shakspeare  and  Kean. 
(We  do  not  shrink  fimn  naming  Hbem. 
in  the  same  sentence.)    The  passage 
we  allude  to  is  in  the  third  act  of - 
Othello.   Immediately  after  the  whirl- 
wind of  passion  that  ensues  on  the 
supposed  discovery  of  his  wife's  infi- 
delity, Othello  exclaims — 
•<  ____^^_  o  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  fiureweD  cm- 
tent! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue,  O,  faieweQ  ! 
Farewell  the  nei^ung  steed,  and  the  shtill 

trump. 
The  8piiit-stirringdrum,theear-^ercingfife, 
The  royal  banner.^^uid  all  qualiQr, 
Pride,  pomp,  ana  circumstance  of  glorious 

war! 
AndO,  ye  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  thnwts 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  coun- 
terfeit. 
Farewell !  Odiello's  occupadon's  gone !" 

The  delivering  of  this  passage  is 
only  less  beautifiu  than  the  writing  of 
it.  It  is  the  last  breeze  of  summer 
sighing  among  the  branches  of  a  cy- 
press-grove. It  is  the  hoUow,  and  not 
unmusical  murmur  of  the  midnight 
sea,  after  the  tempest  hath  "  raved  it- 
self to  rest."  If  we  were  compelled 
to  pass  the  rest  of  our  days  in  a  desert 
island,  this  would  be  among  the  few 
things  we  should  remember,  or  desire 
to  remember,  of  the  world  we  had  left 
behind  us. 

(Toki  concluded  in  our  nealt.J 

On  February  5th,  Mr  Milman's 
Fazio  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. — We  have 
some  difficulty  in  speaking  of  this 
Tragedy.  If  we  compare  it  with  the 
crowd  of  wretched  nothings,  that  have 
reigned  paramount  in  our  national 
theatres  for  these  ten  years  past,  we 
shall  never  have  done  praising  it ;  but 
if  we  judge  of  it  as  of  what  it  professes 
to  be, — "  an  attempt  at  reviving  our 
old  national  drama," — we  shall  never 
have  done  finding  fkult. 

Indeed  this  attempt  to  revive  the 
old  drama,  has  been  the  author's 
stumbling-block  all  through.  He 
has  powers  that  would  have  Enabled 
him  to  construct  a  fine  tragedy, .  if 
he  had  chosen  to  rely  on  them ;  but 
when  he  betrays  a  want  of  confidence 
in  them,  he  must  not  wonder  at  their 
deserting  him.  Why  should  he  have 
taken  as  a  model  "  our  old  national 
drama?"  He  might  have  gone  a 
much  nearer  and  surer  way  to  work. 
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There  was  a  still  better  model  to  be 
found,— the  model  from  which  the 
initais  of  that  very  drama  constructed 
their  everlasting  works, — nature. — If 
Mr  Milman  had  studied  nature  as 
closely  as  he  has  the  dramatists  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  he  might  have 
gone  nigh  to  produce  a  work  that 
should  be  to  the  nineteenth  century 
what  their's  were  to  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth ;  but,  as  it  is,  Fazio 
has  the  antiquated  dress  of  the  one, — 
the  stiff  and  constrained  manners  of 
the  other, — a  body  made  up  from 
something  of  each, — and  the  soul  of 
neither. 

There  is  a  perpetual  appearance  of 
efibrt  in  this  tragedy.  The  writer's 
poetry  does  not  "  ooze"  from  him 
"  as  a  gum,"  but  is  distilled,  drop 
by  drop,  from  the  alembic  of  art. 
He  moves  gracefully,  we  admit ;  but 
he  moves  in  fetters.  In  common 
life  the  endeavour  to  be  graceful, 
even  if  it  succeed,  always  gives  a 
tinge  of  affectation :  and  it  does  so  in 
Fazio.  We  are  never  sure  that  the 
author  is  what  he  seems,  or  means 
what  he  says.  In  one  word,  he  writes 
like  an  author. 

To  come  to  particulars,  Bianca,  the 
character  which  the  author  has  la- 
boured more  than  any  other,  is,  per- 
haps for  that  vay  reason,  the  least  of 
all  to  our  taste.  Mr  Milman  endea- 
vours to  interest  us  in  her  favour,  and 
yet  he  draws  her  with  the  two  most 
&tal  mental  deformities  that  can  be- 
fal  a  woman  and  a  wife — selfishness 
and  want  of  confidence.  She  loves 
Fazio,  not  because  he  deserves  to  be 
loved — ^not  because  he  is  Fazio,  but 
because  he  is  her  Fazio.  AfVer  two 
years  of  undoubted  and  undoubting 
constancy  and  affection,  when  he  but 
speaks  of  another  woman,  she  sus- 
pects and  threatens; — she  but  con- 
jectures that  he  is  imtrue  to  her,  and 
instantly  denoimces  him  to  justice, 
for  crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty; 
she  contemplates  the  murder  of  her 
own  cliildren,  lest,  when  she  dies,  she 
should  miss  them  in  heaven, — as  if 
80  violent  and  unfeminine  a  lady 
could  find  heaven  any  where  ! — The 
character  is  drawn  with  considerable 
force  and  consistency ;  and  we  dare 
not  say  that  it  is  an  unnatural  one : 
but  we  are  sure  that  it  is  most  una- 
miable.  We  mention  this,  because 
the  author  seems  to  think  otherwise ; 
and  makes  the  whole  interest  of  the 
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piece  depend  on  her. — Bat  be  does 
not,  we  suppose,  call  this  a  part  of 
his  "  attempt  at  reviving  our  old  na- 
tional  drama."  Where  will  he  find 
any  hints  at  such  traits  of  character 
among  the  females  of  that  dnona? 
We  mean  among  diose  who  are  tii- 
tended  to  be  amiaUe. — ^Is  it  in  the 
divine  Juliana,  in  the  DonUe  Mar- 
riage; or  the  divinely-haman  Asgtf 
tia,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy  P  Is  it  in 
Desdemona — the  abused  and  injured, 
yet  gentle,  and  obedient,  and  lovmg 
Desdemona? — She  whose  only  an< 
swer  to  suspicion  and  outnge,  is  a 
renewed  vow  of  love  to  the  man  who 
has  inflicted  them  on  her,  even 
"  though  he  should  cast  me  off  to 
beggarly  divorcement;"  and  whose 
only  return  for  a  guiltlen  death  at  his 
hands,  is  expending  her  last  breath 
in  a  wilfrd  and  deliberate  fidsehood 
to  shield  him  from  obloquy  P — Is  it  in 
the  quiet  but  deep-hesrted  Ophelia; 
or  the  gently-heroical  Im(>gen  P— -Thii 
"  attempt  at  reviving  our  old  national 
drama,"  was  an  imfortunate  passage  in 
Mr  Milman's  pre&ce. 

The  character  of  Fasio  is,  with  all 
its  faults,  more  pleasing,  taa/i  we  hope 
more  natural,  than  that  of  Bianca. 
His  silent  and  deep  repentance— his 
uncomplaining  resignation — and  above 
all,  his  unupbraiding  tiSbedan  towards 
his  wife,  after  the  condemnation  which 
she  has  brought  upm  him,  almost 
make  amends  Sot  his  crimes.  He  ut- 
ters no  word  of  recrimination ; .  but 
his  first  greeting,  after  her  accusal  of 
him,  is,  *'  my  own  Bianca  i"— this  a 
using  "  my  own,"  in  the  true  and 
beautiM  sense  of  the  words.  How 
di^rent  from  the  meaning  which  die 
attaches  to  them  in  her  peevish  and 
passionate  exclamations,  when  she  but 
suspects  that  he  has  iiijured  her! 
"  My  Fazio" — "  mine  own— mine  only 
—not  Aldabella's." 

At  present  we  have  not  room  fbx 
further  remarks  on  particular  parts  of 
this  Trf^edy,  except  to  say  mat  ah 
that  is  seen  and  heard  of  the  short 
character  of  Bartolo  seems  to  us  to  be 
totally  unbatural  and  bad. — 

On  reading  what  we  have  written, 
we  find  that,  by  having  been  ibroed, 
against  our  will,  to  compare  Faiio  with 
works  of  such  transcendent  beauty  in 
the  same  class,  we  have  not  amreyei. 
any  thing  like  so  &vourable  an  im« 
pression  of  it,  or  its  author's  talentt^' 
as  we  feel. 
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Same  detadbed  paMs  of  it  are  very 
llMiatfftJ,— <n(!h  as  the  description  of 
iUiibella,  in  t  first  scene ;  and  the 
■Bfequy  of  I  ca,  at  the  beginning 
^tlJC  tnird  ac  ;  iind  there  are  two  or 
one  fine  toaches  of  nature,  particu- 
lar diai  yihae  Bianca  fm^ts  the 
■one  (tf  tbe  old  senator, — "him — 
liliii  him/^  fte.  BfX  III.  scene  I. — and 
tint  whoe  abe  keeps  watching  for  the 
.Dutoe's  order  to  seize  the  person  of 
ftaiOjjeaiL  when  it  is  given,  rushes  to 
flie  officer,  and  exclaims,  "  you'll  find 
ffltat  «t  tile  Marchesa  Aldabella's,"  &c> 
Afli  III.  <eene  IL 

tlpaft  Ae  whole,  comparing  it  with 
lie  draaaas  of  our  own  day,  Fazio  is 
ndonbtedly  superior  to  any  that  have 
Hfga  w^Xtea  for  the  stage,  with  the 
Mti^^n  of  Miss  Baillie^s  De  Mont- 
httf  and  perha^  Mr  Coleridge's  Re- 
aone;  and  quite  equal  to  any  that 
bave  1)«en  written  for  the  closet  only, 
fffit  one  exception — that  of  Count 
jtiBin, — a  work  possessing  rare  and 
lilmiFBble  beauties,  though  but  little 
faMifPn,  and  most  imper&ctly  appre- 
C8ited« 

A*  Fazio  was  written  for  the  sta^e, 
inrlMy  congratulate  the  author  on  its 
MJii^^te  success  in  the  performance. 
Mr  V*  K^nble  plays  the  first  scenes 
vidi  QOnsiderable  spirit  and  effect; 
Int  be  flan  and  grows  lame  to^rords 
Ae  last.  As  for  Bianca,  we  have  liked 
liar  lew  than  ever,  since  she  has  in- 
ftned  her  boisterous  and  complaining 
ifiiit  into  Miss  O'Neill.  jSAe  was  made 
ta  MB^BSa,  but  not  to  talk  of  it — to  com- 
ifUta  with  her  eyes  and  her  heart,  not 
Imt  toi^e.  When  she  is  unhappy, 
Ae  becomes,  **  like  Niobe,  all  tears." 
Sbte  has  no  need  to  "  give  sorrow 
vords," — a  sigh  of  her's  is  more  po- 
ient  tihan  a  volume  of  execrations. 
Her  silent  grief  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act,  when  they  are  taking  Fazio  to 
maaaf  was  more  affecting  than  all  the 
tod-talking  part  of  the  performance 
pat  together. 

On  Feb.  8l,  a  new  Opera,  entitled 
Znma,  or  the  Tree  of  Health,  was 
TOodttced  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre. 
Wben  we  aay  that  this  peice  is  in- 
tended merely  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
mnsic,  and  toat  it  is  written  by  Mr 
T.  Dibdin,  we  have  described  it.  It 
maid  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
ai^  more,  unless  it  would  gratify  our 
tnedical  fiiends  to  learn,  that  the  plot 
ia  fonnded  on  the  efficacy  of  Peruvian 


Bark  in  curing  diseases  incidental  to 
hot  climates ! 

The  new  music,  which  is  by  Braham 
and  Bishop,  we  cannot  better  describe 
than  by  saying,  that  all  we  remember 
of  it  is,  that  it  contains  nothing  to  be 
remembered.  In  this  description,  we 
do  not  include  an  adaptation  of  the 
fine  music  of  the  MarsoUois  hymn  to 
English  words.  This  was  given  by 
Branam  in  a  very  grand  style,  and  waa 
called  for  three  times. 

Of  the  Comedv  called  the  Castle  of 
Glendower,  which  was  produced  and 
condemned  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre  on 
the  2d  instant,  we  have  nothing  to 
say,  because,  luckily  for  our  time  and 
patience,  we  did  not  see  it. 


BOXIKG  HATCH  AT  WIMBLEDOIT. 

"  An  ondent  battle  now  foi^ot 
By  week-day  men — ^it  is  my  lot 
To  tell,  in  strains  that  perish  not, 
Th«  doings  of  that  bloody  spot." 

STAKIHVaST.   .. 

Et  pugilem  victorem    ' 
Musa  refer. 

TlvicTctf 
A'»  Ovi/tSXtimaSi  tixZf. 

Pindar,  Od.  x.  v.  SO. 

Certamen  Pugni  inter  Edwardum  Bourka 
et  Stepfianum  Pearce,  vulgo  dictum  The 
Chicken,  in  WimbkdonieE  pcucuo  ptiblico, 

DE8CEirDEKTE,Deo  Auroram  Polhice  sub 

ipsam 
En  Wimbledoniffi  jam  pascua  vulgus  habe- 

bat, 
Atque  chorus  pugOum,  Pittusque  et  Geor- 

gius  Hanger, 
Omnis  et  Athlete  magnus  Mellissos*  ama- 

tor,  I 

Nomenab  IsthmiacomemoiatumssepePoeta, 
Nam  duplices  pahnse  te  daravere  Melisse. 
Bourkius  ipse  agmen  ducens,  et  Peardus 

adstat, 
Bristolise  nigro  in  populo  qui  Pullulus  audit 
Obductus  nebulis  medio  Sol  orbe  vagatur. 
Vestitu  Heroes  rejecto  protinus  omm, 
Csperunt  quadrare  artus,  magnosque  laon- 

tos, 
Et  stare  in  digitos,  et  brachia  toliere  ad  auiBS. 
Et  sese  metire  ocufis,  manibusqne  micantes 
Permutare  manu^,  pedibusque  indicere  pug- 

nam. 
Nfl  dicertatum  prima  vice;  nilque  seconda; 

*  Melissus  is  cdebrated  in  two  odes,  Sd 
and  4th  of  the  Isthmian. 
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Tertiaque  innocua  est ;  tamen  iUum  mole 

valentem 
Hie  melior  motu  in  terrain  bis  prsecipitavit. 
In  quarta  et  quinta  cum  Pullo  Bourkius  ultro 
Congressus  quoties,  totieg  prostravit  arena, 
Naribus  ex  Bourki  quamquam  vis  sanguinis 

ibat 
Tunc  illi  sexta  impegit  violentius  ictum 
Lumine  sub  Isevo,  et  vasto  cadit  impete  Pullus. 
Septena,  octavaque  valet  vis  vivida  Pulli 
In  caput  adveisum  Bourki,  qui  plurima  jactat 
Vulnera,  quorum  unum  incutiens  crudelius 

era 
Includit  vocem  et  tantum  non  sanguine  vitam. 
Extemplo  quovis  contendunt  pignore  cuncti 
Victorem  fore,  sed  nono  in  certamine  major 
Bourkius  evadit,  plagasque  repercutit  omnes ; 
Atque  iterum  in  terram  Pullus  procumbit 

anhelans. 
Sic  optata  brevem  nectit  Victoria  Palmam 
Altemtri ;  nunc  caditur  Hie,  nunc  Ille  tri- 

umphat. 
Quatuor  inque  vices  qute  tempora  nona  se- 

quntur 
Jam  memorata,  leves  «^re  Oea  ventilat  alas, 
Inque  caput  Bourki  recto  pede  stare  videtur ; 
Lucta  ferox  interdum,  et  parte   seveija  ab 

utraque  est, 
Jamque  ter,  et  vicies  pugnatum  est;  nee 

mora.    Victor 
Vigenuumnitens,  nee  non  fretus  pede  dextro, 
Bourkiadem  terra  immanem  applicat,  insu- 

per  ipsum 
Ridet  anhelantem  dura  ad  discrimina  casus ; 
Perque  vices  trinas  minor  ex  certamine  semper 
Bourkius  excessit,  nee  dextram  tollere  contra 
Vixque  oculum  est  ausus :  quin  certi  proti- 

nus  omnes 
Uno  ore   exdamant,    cuinam   prstendere 

palmam 
Et  dubitamus  adhuc  ?  dum  clamant,  Bour- 
kius ultro 
Eiferus  ecce  iterum  in  pugnam  ruit,  omnis, 

et  ingens 
Mole  sua  in  terram  gravis  indicit;  adstat 

Amicus, 
Suadet  et  Adjutor  ssevo  cessare  duello 
Semper  intequali,  et  cedcndo  victus  abire. 
Nondum  ammo  domitus  negat  Hie,  longe- 

que  recusat, 
Extremasque  vices  pugnx  integrat,  et  sibi 

fidens 
Os  ofiert  Pullo  incautum :  sub  pondere  dextrs 
Contuse  resonant  nares ;  torrente  sonoro 
It  sanguis ;   cenduntur  lumina,  et  eiiiigit 

omnb, 
Aut  oranem  fiigisse  putcs,  evandia  vita. 
Hie  finis  Bourki  in  prssens ;  hie  exitus  ilium 
Hac  vice  devictum  agnovit,  Pulloque  mi- 

norem. 
Vulneribus  lotis,  delcto  stigmate  vultus, 
Et  cute  eurata,  forsau  te,  Fulle,  domabit. 
Plus  xquo  ne  victor  ovans  tua  comua  toUas 
Aut  nimium  tibi  mens  elata  superbiat,  oro. 
V.  P.« 
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•  V.  p.  may  stand  for  Victoria  Pugilis- 
tica,  Victor  Pearcius,  Versus  Paraemiacus, 
or  any  thing  else  that  the  reader  chooses. 


Virorum  doctorum  in  Stephamun  PeereUm 
Wimbledonue  Victorem. 

T«F  »Xm»«»  ^rifxtn  Sn^cMf  "Srifmff  S«* 

"Tfiin  rii  trosTat  tSfuiXm  wyyfimj^ifmi' 

'A^ot  if  ^i;e»  SiiM  OitfiCXtiifn.  B, 

Stephen  beat  this  time,  but  Time  will  beat 

Stephefl, 
Square  all  the  rounds,  and  make  the  oddi 

even.  B. 

Tinge  ruboregenaSiTdoofKitabdeCainanih 
Spreta  jooos,  Borid  pra^  qusB  "T""'* 

C.  Bf.  A* 

0  caA>  Stephano  una  sdva  di  laoro  a  te  non 
basta.  MATeiAX. 


BEHABKS  ON  THE  PERIODICAL  CRI- 
TICISM OF  ENGLAND— IN  A  LETTER 
TO  A.  FBIENO. 

C  Translated  from  the  German  of  Foil 
LauerwinkeL*  J 

The  observations  which  I  made  on  the 
periodical  critics  of  Britain,  in  mv  last 
letter,  do  not  satisfy  yon. — Yoa.  msisf 
that  my  late  journey  to  Jjoadaa  must 
have  furnished  me  with  mnch  near 
and  interesting  information  omoerning 
English  literature  in  all  its  hrancfaeB; 
and  you  request  me  to  communicate  to 
you  whatever  I  may  have  leamed  res« 
pecting  thos^  strange  Reviewtf  which 
at  present  rule  the  authora  and  readen 
of  the  freest  country  in  Eun^,  wiA 
as  arbitrary  and  merciless  a  vwtj  as 
was  ever  exerted  oyer  the  dvil  and  po- 
litical world  by  a  sportive  Nero,  or  a 
gloomy  Tiberius.  My  dear  fiiend,  I 
went  to  England  to  tisiuact  a  voy 
delicate  piece  of  business,  not  at  au 
connected  with  literature ;  and  daring 
my  stay  in  its  metropolu,  the  great 
men  whom  I  saw  were  not  tike  great 
men  of  literature.  I  will  do>  however, 
all  that  I  can  to  satisfy  yonr  denres. 

*  When  we  announced  this  letter  sonw 
months  ago,  we  mentioned  it  aa  tibe  eoan^ 
sition  of  a  certain  celebrated  Gcnoan  cntie. 
We  delayed  its  publicatioa  in  ooiiaei|iMnee 
of  some  suspidons  we  entertained  as  ta  diat 
point,  and  have  since  leamed  ftom.du  tiui- 
lator,  that  the  author  is  not  the  writer  we 
had  named,  but  his  fciend  the  Baaon  nn 
LauerwinkeL  Edzxob* 
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emembcT  only  this  much,  that  if  ray 
nnarks  anjiear  less  hitter  than  those 
f  your  illnstrious  friend,  you  must 
Bot  on  that  account  suppose  that  we 
tadically  diffcT  in  opinion.  The  privy 
councillor*  must  be  excused  for  speak- 
ing with  a  httle  extra-severity,  for  he 
haa  hod  reason  to  think  on  tliis  sub- 
ject more  than  once,  with  thn  feelings 
of  personal  resentment  and  insulted 
genius  ; — but  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

Although  you  arc  well  rca«l  in  Enpf- 
psh  authors,  it  may  not  l>e  unneces- 
y  to  tell  you,  tliat  nothing  is  more 
Imlike  a  German  Review  than  an  Eng- 
lish one.  If  you  look  first  at  the  ta- 
^ie  of  contents  in  an  Etlinhurgh,  and 
Ihen  at  that  in  a  Leipsig  Review,  you 
Ijerceive,  indeed,  that  the  books  criti- 
tised  are  not  the  same  hooks,  hut  you 
woulil  not  suspect  tliat  the  whole  sys- 
tem and  style  of  criticism  adopted  in 
the  two  works  are  far  more  different 
flian  the  lanp^uaj^es  in  which  they  are 
composed.  A  German  Reviewer  is  a 
plain,  sensible,  sober  iirofessor,  doc- 
lor,  or  master  of  arts,  hired  by  his 
tookseller  to  compose  a  simple  analy- 
|is  of  a  new  work,  in  the  very  same 
iispassionate  and  reflective  manner 
'Irherein  an  abstract  of  any  hook  of  an- 
I  tiquity,  dug  up  at  Pompeii  or  Pies- 
I  tarn,  wouhl  probably  be  written.  It 
JE  no  matter  althonf!;h  the  first  leaf  be 
nting,  and  the  author's  name  a 
ystery  ;  the  poem,  history,  or  trca- 
se,  is  judpetl  acconlinp;  to  its  own 
eritK  by  the  critic  ;  and  the  reader  is 
jenfcd  with  one  or  two  interesting 
extracts,  enough  to  excite,  not  to  sat- 
isfy, the  appetite  of  his  curiosity- — An 
English  Reviewer  is  a  smart,  clever 
lan  of  the  world,  or  else  a  violent 
ilitical  zealot.  He  takes  up  a  new 
k  either  to  make  a  jest  of  it,  and 
use  his  readers  and  himself  at  the 
pense  of  its  author,  or  he  makes  use 
the  name  of  it  merely  as  an  excuse 
r  writing,  what  he  thinks  the  author 
inip;ht  have  been  better  employed  in 
^loinjj,  a  dissertation,  in  favour  of  the 
ijninister,  if  the  Review  lie  the  proper- 
ty of  a  Pittite,  Ofrainxt  him  and  all  his 
-measures,  if  it  be  the  property  of  a 
Foxite,  bookseller.  It  is  no  matter 
although  the  poor  author  be  a  man 
who  cares  nothing  at  sdl  about  politics, 
d  has  never  once  thought  either  of 
it  or  Fox,  Castlereagh  or  Napoleon, 
luring  the  whole  tfrne  of  composing 

*  He  means  C*«|'ti>&. 
Vol.  II. 


his  book.  The  English  Revievers  are 
of  the  opinion  of  Pericles,  that  poli- 
tics are,  or  should  be,  in  some  way 
or  other,  the  subject  of  every  raang' 
writing.  "  Ta"  ftyiiit  Tutit  funy^nrit  it 
anTfecyfiatet    aXX,'    «;^<Kay    r</u^a^!>."       The 

book  itself  is  perhaps  as  far,  Uoth  in 
subject  and  spirit,  from  politics,  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  Keviewer  does 
not  mind  that;  when  he  sits  down  to 
criticise  it,  his  first  question  is  not, 
•'  Is  this  book  good  or  bad  ?  "  but  it  is, 
"  Is  this  writtT  a  ministerialist  or  an 
oppositionist  ?"  No  one  knows :  the 
author  is  a  person  who  lives  in  liis  pro- 
vince, and  eats  beef  and  drinks  port, 
without  ever  asking  who  is  minister, 
regent,  or  king.  But  he  has  a  ne- 
phew, a  cousin,  or  an  uncle,  who  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  votes. 
This  iii  quite  sufficient.  If  he  votea 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  poetry,  or 
biography,  or  history,  or  philosophy, 
or  erudition,  of  his  kinsman,  is  excel- 
lent in  the  eyes  of  the  Qnarttrly,  and 
contemptible  in  those  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer.  Docs  he  oppose  the 
minister  ?  then  the  tables  are  turned : 
the  Quarterly  despises,  an  1  the  Edin- 
burgh extols  him.  His  genius  is  trie<l, 
not  by  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  by 
those  of  St  Stephen's  chapel.  A  man 
may  be  a  dunce, — that  is  n  trifle.  If 
he  can  influence  a  single  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  may  reckon 
upon  being  trumpetted  up  as  a  great 
man  by  cither  one  set  of  critics  or  an- 
other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  English  Re- 
viewer does  not  much  care  what  the 
merit  of  thf  author  is.  The  .lutlior  is 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
critic  His  name  indeed  appears  at 
the  top  of  the  page  ;  he  is  the  ostensi- 
ble puwh  of  the  exhibidon  ;  but  the 
person  behind  the  curtain  is  very  ill 
satisfied  unless  your  admiration  is  re- 
servetl  for  himsilf.  He  can  make  his 
doll  scream  or  growl  as  he  please.s :  he 
mutes  it  hop  through  a  jig,  or  swim 
through  a  minuet,  as  it  suite  his  fan- 
cy. My  dear  friend,  the  author  i» 
nothing — the  Reviewer  every  thing. 
It  is  he  that  pockets  your  money,  and 
is  it  not  but  fair  that  he  should  fur- 
nish you  with  the  amusement  ? 

You  remember  whitt  I  have  said  of 
Shfikspeare,  that  he  ia  an  angeJic  be- 
ing, a  pure  S])irit,  who  looks  down 
upon  "  the  great  glolie  itsidf,  and  all 
which  it  inhabits,"  as  if  from  the  ele- 
Tation  of  some  higher  planet.  He  is, 
4  S 
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like  Urifl,  ihc  ongcl  of  the  sun,  par- 
taker in  nil  tlie  glories  of  the  orb  in 
which  he  ilwclls.  Uiidazzlcd  by  the 
•tpleiiclour  which  surruunds  hiiiiBelf, 
bo  set's  every  tiling  with  the  calm  eye 
of  intellect.  It  is  true,  that  at  the 
moment  when  he  views  any  object,  a 
flood  of  light  and  warmth  are  thrown 
over  it  from  the  passing  Bun  of  geniuB. 
Still  he  sees  the  world  as  it  is ;  and  if 
the  beams  love  to  dwell  longest  on 
amie  favoured  region,  there  is  none 
upon  which  they  never  shine.  It  is  a 
bold  thing  to  compare  Shakspcare 
with  a  Reviewer ;  but  if  ever  the 
world  shall  possess  a  perfect  Reviewer, 
be  assured  that  he  will  bear,  in  many 
respects,  a  striking  resemblance  to  this 
first  of  poet*.  Like  him  he  will  be 
universal — impartial — rational.  The 
serious  and  the  mirthful  will  be  alike 
his  favourites.  He  will  dissect  with 
equal  aciUeness  the  character  of  a  Ca- 
liban or  a  Ccriolanus.  He  will  have 
divine  intellect  and  himiiin  feeling  so 
blended  within  him,  that  he  sliall 
sound,  with  tqiial  facility,  the  soul  of 
It  Hamlet,  and  the  heart  of  a  Juliet. 
What  a  being  would   this  be !  Com- 


tti 
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perished.  We  will  not  take  our  opi- 
nion of  a  great  poet  from  one  whom, 
in  apite  of  all  the  clevernem  which  can 
be  shewn  in  a  Review,  we  still  feel  to 
be  immeasurably  the  inferior  of  the 
person  whom  he  criticises.  Mr  Gif- 
tbrd  (Editor  of  the  Quarterly  or  Min- 
isterial Review)  is  merely  a  critic  and 
a  satirist.  He  has  translated  Juvenal, 
and  done  Ml  justice,  if  not  to  the 
majestic  eloquence,  at  least  to  the  sa- 
vage spleen  of  that  terrible  declaimer. 
He  has  written  one  celebrated  satire 
of  his  own.  He  has  also  been  Editor 
of  almost  all  the  old  dramatists  of 
England ;  and  he  has  displayed,  in 
his  illustrations  of  these  writers,  great 
verbal  acumen,  and  great  penetratiott 
into  sonic  parts  of  human  nature  ,*  but 
he  has  done  all  this  with  a  perpetual 
accompaniment  of  ill-natured  abuse, 
and  cold  rancorous  raillery.  He  ap* 
pears  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  decid- 
ing among  readings,  and  for  reviling  hi* 
enemies.  He  is  exquisitely  formed  tor 
the  purposes  of  politicoT  objurgation, 
but  not  at  all  for  tliose  of  gentle  and 
universal  criticism.  He  is,  besides^ 
a  man  who  has  raised  himself  from  a 


pared  with  him,  the  present  critiea  of    low  rank  in  society,  by  his  great  and 


England  are  either  satirical  buHbons, 
like  Foote  or  Aristophanes,  or  they  are 
tmcuient  tragedians,  like  the  author 
of  'i'hc  Revenge.  But  it  i.s  time  that 
I  should  introduce  them  a  little  more 
fully  to  your  aci|uaintance. 

I  said,  in  the  tirst  sentence  of  this 


powerful  talents ;  and  be  still  retaina 
not  a  tittle  of  that  coarseness  and  in 
sensibiiicy  in  regard  to  small  things, 
which  are  always  inseparable  from  the 
character  of  one  whose  youthful  edu- 
cation has  been  conducted  without  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  natural  to  peo* 


letter,  that  the  present  Reviewers  of    pic  of  the  more  rdincd  orders  of  so-^ 
England  are  as  despoLical  as  Nero  or  ---       •  .    .      _     . 

Tiberius.  An  oligarchy  is  alw^ays  a 
tyiannieal  government  r  and  such  is 
at  this  moment  the  constitution  of 
their  literary  empire.  The  oligarchy 
is  m«le  up  of  two  ]>arties,  who  de- 
test each  other  with  a  virulence  of  ha- 
tred never  surpassed  either  in  Syra- 
cuse or  in  Florence.  'I'he  heads  of  persons  whose  opinion  I  should  thinl 
I  these  two  faction.^, — these  Nen  and 
I  liiiinehi  of  criticism, — are  Jeffray  and 
Gitforfl.  The  fonner  resembles  the 
gay  despot  of  Rome,  the  latter  the 
blooiiy  and  cruel  one  of  Caprere.  Both 
are  men  of  great  talents,  and  both  are, 
I  think,  very  bad  Reviewers.  We 
have  never  had  any  thing  like  cither 
of  thctn  in  Germany,  therefore  I  must 
describe  them  at  some  length. 

I  liiink  that  no  tnan  can  ever  be 
a  good  critic,  xiiiless  he  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  Reviewer.  Aristo- 
tle and  Le.ssing  remain,  but  Chanifort 
mnd  all  the  wila  of  the  Mcrcure  have 


ciety.  We  often  read  the  Reviews  ia 
his  journal  with  great  pleasure, — sucU 
arc  the  strength  of  his  language  and' 
the  malignity  of  our  nature  ; — but  all 
who  are,  who  have  been,  or  who  mean 
to  be  autliors,  must,  I  tliink,  '^joiix 
trembling  with  their  mirth/'  To  sajr 
the  truth,  Jlr  Gilford  is  one  of  the  last 


of  asking,  with  resjMJCt  to  a  great  work, 
of  genius.  The  gl.iss  through  which 
lie  looks  is  indeed  one  of  great  power, 
but  it  is  tinged  with  the  darkness  o^ 
bile  i  and  although  it  reveals  distant 
objects,  it  at  the  same  time  discolours 
them. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  gentle- 
man's  severity  is,  that  in  most  instan- 
ces it  is  quite  dispropnrtioned  to  the 
offtnces  which  call  it  forth.  His  re- 
putation, us  a  man  who  has  deserved 
well  of  English  literature,  rests  chief- 
ly on  his  poetical  satire,  which  I  have 
men  lion  cd  above — the  '.'  Baviad  and 
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eertuinly  some  merit ;  it  is  wi  11  writ 
ten  sun  pungcatj  and  n-mimls  us 
more  than  any  other  English  poem 
of  this  age,  of  some  of  the  best  features 
of  the  school  of  l*opc.  But  its  jirin- 
cipal  characteristic  is  the  keenness  of 
its  abuse;  ons  not  much  acquainted 
with  the  later  English hterature,  would 
never  doubt  that  the  indignation  of 
the  author  had  been  kindied  against 
some  new  and  monstrous  heresy,  sup- 
ported by  powerful  preiiius,  and  likely 
to  produce  some  serious  or  fatal  change 
in  the  literary  tenets  of  the  English. 
Must  we  not  be  astonishtd  to  learn, 
that  all  this  wrath  has  overflowed  upon 
ihe  foolish  frail  whim  of  a  few  news- 
paper and  magazine  ])oetasters — a  sil- 
liness too  contemptible  ever  to  have 
been  regarded,  except  with  a  transi- 
tory contempt,  by  any  man  capable  of 
appreciating  the  true  cliaracter  of  au- 
thors ?  How  cm  one,  who  thinks  the 
iMurat  and  Delia  Crusoi.i  matters  of 
W  great  moment,  form  any  rulional 
opinion  concerning  kucIi  ineti  as  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  or  Goethe?  You 
can  never  discover  the  motions  of 
distant  worlds  by  means  of  the  same 
instrument  which  enables  you  to  de- 
tect a  mighty  population  in  a  rotten 
lenil 

Mr  GitFord  is  a  mighty  bigot,  both 
in  religion  and  politics.  1  fear  that 
this  is  almost  necessary  in  one  who 
is  brought  up  in  the  xuijst  of  a  coun- 
try so  rent  and  tortured  by  the  spirit 
of  sect  aa  England.  We  Germans 
have  no  idea  of  the  extreme  to  which 
these  freemen  carry  their  animosities. 
They  are,  after  all,  agreed  upon  most 
matters  of  any  Berious  moment,  bo 
that  the  whole  of  their  contentions 
turn  on  things  which  we  should  con- 
sider as  ejuite  unworthy  of  much  at- 
tention. The  Quarterly  Review  is  a 
work  of  high  talent,  and  tlic  political 
opinions  of  its  conductors  ore,  I  think, 
in  general  such  as  you  and  I  approve. 
But  every  thing  is  strained  to  a  point 
of  bigotry,  which  has  a  mighty  ten- 
dency '*'  to  make  the  better  appear  the 
Iworser  reason."  They  deserve  well 
of  their  country,  and  of  Europe,  for 
the  tone  of  decided  opposition  which 
they  always  maintaineu  towards  the 
ti 
: 
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That  production  pos.sesses  sened,  had  they  learned  to  treat  h:» 
personal  character  with  a  little  more 
candour.  Napoleon  was  a  wicked  and 
unprincipletl  monarch  ;  but  who  is  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  mere  wicked- 
ness, and  extraordinary  luck,  could 
never  po-ssibly  have  elevated  the  son 
of  an  obscure  gentleman  of  Ajaccio 
to  the  elevation  wliicli  this  prince  of 
adventurers  attained  in  the  centre  of 
civilized  Europe  ?  Nations  yet  to 
come  will  look  back  to  his  history,  as 
to  some  grand  and  supernatural  ro- 
mance. The  iiery  energy  of  his 
youthfid  career,  and  the  magnihcent 
progress  of  his  irresistible  ambition, 
have  invested  his  character  with  the 
mysterious  grandeur  of  some  betuenly 
apparition ;  and  when  all  the  lesser 
tumults,  and  lesser  men  of  our  age, 
shall  have  pa.sscd  away  into  the  dark- 
ness of  oblivron,  history  will  still  in- 
scribe one  mighty  era  with  the  majes- 
tic name  of  Napoleon.  It  is  very 
likely  that  some  of  the  clever  and  sar- 
castic wits  of  Athens  thought,  and 
spoke  of  Alexander  as  a  madman  and 
a  fool.  So  perha]>s  might  the  loungers 
of  the  Konian  porticos  think  and 
speak  of  Julius  in  Gaul.  But  the 
w^orld  has  grown  wiser  since  those 
days,  and  it  is  nu  insult  upon  common 
understanding  to  tell  Loudon,  in  the 
nhicteenth  century,  that  Bonaparte 
is  an  ordinary  man.  Now,  above  all 
things,  that  the  danger  is  gone  by,  is 
it  not  extremely  ottbnsivc  to  hear 
Englishmen  railing  against  a  fallen 
enemy,  insulting  one  who  seems  to 
have  been  raised  up  by  the  finger 
of  Providence,  to  stand  for  ever  in 
the  very  frontispiece  of  fame,  as  the 
sjnnbol  of  fallen  ambition  and  ill- 
directed  genius?  \Vc  have  surtcred 
more  from  Najioleon  than  ever  Eng- 
hshmen  did  ;  we  have  seen  our  plains 
fattened  with  the  blooil  of  our  heroes; 
we  have  seen  our  monarchs  insultedj 
and  our  sanctuaries  outraged ;  but 
scarcely,  even  in  the  very  moment  of 
our  most  hostile  fury,  did  we  ever 
si)eak  of  our  enemy  in  such  terms  of 
exaggerated  and  insulting  rancour,  a% 
this  grave  Journal  perpetually  pours 
forth  upon  the  captive  of  St  Ilelcna. 
There  is  something  diguificd  and 
sjicred  m  himian  genius,  even  al- 
though it  be  misapplied.  The  reve- 
rence whicli  we  feel  for  it  is  an  in- 
stinct of  nature,  and  cannot  be  laid 
aside  without  a  sin.  He  who  is  in- 
s«n»ible  to  its  ii^ilucnce,  has  (onQmitted 


ambitious  schemes  of  the  common 
enemy  of  Christendom,  But  surely 
the  effect  of  their  truly  EngUsh  specu- 
lations in  regard  to  him  and  his  pro- 
jcctSj  would  not  )i3.\ii  heou  at  all  les- 
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Bttcrilege  against  his  own  spirit,  and 
degniilwl  himijelf  from  the  height  of 
his  original  elevation.  It  is  clear,  that 
they  who  think  Napoleon  a  man  of 
a  seconilary  class,  do  not  belong  to  the 
first  order  themselves.  The  optics  of 
a  Lilliputian  cannot  take  in  the  di- 
nensioiiB  of  a  giant. 

I  may  venture,  before  1  dismiss  BIr 
_Giffi)ril,  to  notice  just  one  other  of  his 
'many  bigotries, — it  is  one  whicJi  to 
German  ears  must,  1  think,  a|>pear 
still  more  extraordinary.  His  preju' 
dice  against  Napoleon  is  founded  in 
justice,  and  wo  can  pardon  his  trans- 
ferring some  [lortion  of  a  legitimate 
aversion  from  the  ambitious  schemes 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  con- 

Siueror.  But  no  apology  can  be  offiretl 
or  the  indiscriminating  hatred  he 
seems  to  feel  towards  a  whole  nation 
of  his  fellow-countrymen — ^the  Soots. 
The  Tweed,  to  be  sure,  flows  between 
England  and  Scotland,  but  in  govern- 
ment, constitution,  laws, — and  above 
allj  in  literature, — these  two  rival 
countries  have  long  since  become  en- 
tirely united.  To  revive  the  feelings 
of  those  old  warlike  days  which  have 
been  immortalized  by  a  series  of  poets, 
not  in  the  world  of  politics,  but  in 
that  of  letters,  is  an  idea  worthy  only 
of  an  old  woni;Ui  on  the  Border.  The 
literature  of  Great  Hritaiii  forms  a 
whole  of  exquisite  variety,  and  among 
modem  nations,  of  unrivalled  excel- 
lence. It  has  been  reared  by  the 
hands  of  English,  Scots,  and  Irish  ; 
and  to  disturb  the  union  of  their  la- 
bour's is  in  vain.  What  should  we 
think  of  an  Austrian,  who  should  be 
insensible  to  all  liie  merits  of  Saxon 
literature?  and  yet  the  Austrian  and 
Saxon  are  brethren  only  in  one  res- 

rct,  while  in  no  point  whatever,  that 
know  of,  has  the  Englishman  diRer- 
ent  interests  from  the  Scotsman.  It 
is  a  shanic  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
English  should  have  been  so  long  in- 
sulted by  such  miserable  trash,  as  the 
abuse  of  Scots  universities,  Scots  reli- 
gion, and  Scots  learning,  in  tlie  Quar- 
terly Review,  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  northern  wits  art  ranietimes 
teniptetl  to  retaliate  with  equal  injus- 
tice, and  equal  want  of  success.  Mtn 
who  shew  such  a  little  Way  of  thinking 
in  regard  to  luattLTs  of  comiuoii  Ufe, 
ran  never  cxfiect  to  be  consulted  by 
those  who  have  delecte*!  tlieir  mean- 
nesses, in  respect  to  a  subject  of  such 
cuUar   delicacy  of  literary    merit. 


The  Quarterly  Review,  excellent  as  its 
general  politics  are,  and  highly  inter- 
esting as  many  even  of  its  literary 
criticisms  have  been,  would  long  since 
have  ceased  to  flourish,  but  for  the 
admirable  accounts  it  contains  of  all 
the  iKwks  of  travels.  Its  editor  col- 
lects, with  iniinitc  assiduity,  the  MS. 
journals  of  every  traveller  who  returait 
to  London,  and  by  digesting  the  in< 
formation  these  contain,  into  the  form 
of  criticisms  on  some  new  book,  he 
continues  to  render  his  work  by  far 
the  richest  geographical  and  statistical 
journal  in  the  world.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr  Gifford  as  a 
critic. 

I  find  that  I  have  already  said  t 
great  deal  concerning  the  Quarterly 
Review  and  it«  editor,  and  yet  I  am 
very  sensible  that   I   ought   to  have 
directed  your   attention   in   tlic  iirtt 
instance  to  their  elder  and  still  more 
important  adversiirieG,  the  £diuburgb 
Review  and  Mr  Jeffray,     The  jour* 
nal,  conducted  by  this  gentleman  in  ^1 
provincial  town  of  Britain,  Iws,  noti^J 
withstanding  it   is    opposetl    by    thai 
whole  weight  of  ministerial  influence^ 
a  circulation  far  beyond  any  period- 
ical work  in  England,*  and  such  aflij 
even  among  the  more  numerous  read* 
ers  of  Germany,    is   altogether   unri^J 
vailed.     It  is  said,    that  upwards   of 
fitteen   thousand   ct>i>ies   are  sold 
every  number  which  is  published, 
that  it   forms,   in  fact,  an   excellent 
estate    for    those    who    conduct    ikj 
When  it  began  to  be  publislied  about 
twenty  years  ago,   the  periodical  cr 
ticism   of   England   had   fallen    int 
great   disrepute,   an<l   the   new   worfcj 
being    supporteid    by    several    youngf 
men  of  great  talents,   who  had  adopt*! 
ed  a  mode  of  writing  quite  novel  ini 
England,  although   sufficiently  back>| 
jieywl    elsewhere,     soon    attracted 
great  share  of   admiration    from  all 
the    noUticiana    and    literati    of    th*1 
island.     Daring  the  first  splendour 
its  success,  it  came  to  possess  all  thsl 
authority  of  an  oracle,  and  althougt 
a  coasiderahle   number    of   its    fir 
worshippers    have    withdrawn     to 
diffcR'nt  shrine,  its  influence  is  stili 
held  in  no  small  reverence  by  the 
who  have  adhered  to  it.     At  iirgt  it 
reputation  was  raised  by  the  unite 

*  We  suspect  diat  our  autlior'c  infonna 
t^on  is  not  correct  with  ng&rd  to  some 
these  circuuuKanceS' 
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9eA  of  four  or  five  writers,  but,  as  in  all  Uia  pursuits,  und  prevetitcil  liim 

the  subsequent  period,  ita   cliaracter  from  comiug  maiiluljy  uiuV  dLcidediy 

has  been  sust^iined  and  modified  chief-  to  any  Arm  opinion  respecting  niuttem 

ly  by  one  ingenious  individual,  it  is  of  such  moment,  that  it  is  absolutely 

impossible  to  consider  the  work  ex-  imposHible  to  be  a  great  critic  wliilo 


oept  in  the  most  Intimate  connexion 
with  hin],  and  atl  thi*  pecullziritiea  of 
his  habits,  prejudices,  and  genius. 

Mr  Jefiitiy   is  an   advocate  before 
the  parliament  of  Edinburgh,*  and  is 


the  mind  remains  unsettled  in  regard 
to  thenfi.  The  mercenary  transitiuns 
of  a  barrister  are  but  a  hid  prepara- 
tion tor  the  grai^ity  of  a  judge ;  and 
I  suspect  that  uo  metamorphosia  can 


■uppoaed  to  be  suqiasaed  by  few  of  be  more  hopeless  than  that  of  an  ac- 

bis  bretliren,  either  in  the  dexterity  com]>Hshetl  advocate  into  a  calm  and 

or  eloquence  of  his  judicial  pleadings,  trust-worthy  Reviewer.      He  that  is 

I  lament  extremely  that  I  myself  have  obliged   to  plead   causes   every   day^ 

oevier  heard  him  speak,  but  I  suppose  soon  begina  to  find  that  it  is  a  weari« 

the  barrister  very  nearly  resembles  the  6ome  tiling   to  tell  a  plain,  simple, 

reviewer ;  and  if  this  bie  so,  I  have  no  true  story,  and  refiisea   to  rouse  his 

lioubt  that  the  client,  whose  interest  vigour  for  the  debate,   unless  he  is 

it  is   that   the  minds  of  his  judges  conscious  that  it  will  require  all  his 

shoidd  be  perplexed  by  the  intricacies  ingenuity  to  give  the  side  he  has  un 


of  subtle  argument,  or  dazzled  by  tlie 
splendour  of  sophistical  decLuaatiou, 
cannot  place  hie  fee  in  better  hands 
than  tiiose  of  Mr  Jeffray.  His  writ- 
ings manifest,  indee*!,  tne  most  com- 
plete possession  of  all  those  fuculties 
whicli  form  the  armour  of  a  pleader. 
He  can  open  his  case  in  such  a  way  as 
ta  make  you  think  tavoiwably  of  the 
blackest,  or  suspiciously  of  the  fairest 
c&use.  He  can  throw  a  radiance  of 
magnanimity  over  the  choracttr  of  a 
murderer,  or  plant,  if  it   so  pleases 


der taken  to  defend  even  the  semblance 
of  justice.  I'be  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  exert  all  Ids  power  of  speak- 
ing, in  order  to  defend  crimes  and 
fraud,  and  darken  the  light  of  jus- 
tice, cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  t 
small  matter  to  write  in  support  of 
paradoxes,  and  derision  of  intellcctuid 
greatness. 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  great  mis- 
fortune, both  for  England  and  for 
Jeffiay  himself,  that  lie  should  have 
devoted  his  talents  to  administer  food 


him,  tlic  foulest  weeds  of  distrust  and     to  the  diseased  and  novt-lty-hunting 

J    .u-    ^__.: —  .1..-    -K   -     appetites  of  superficial  readers.     He 

shews  an  acuteness  of  discernment,  a 
iwwer  of  arranging  arguments,  un  ir- 
resistible tact  in  deducing  inferencei, 
and  at  times,  too,  a  inanly  digoi^ 
of  sentiment  and  feeling,  which  pnn*- 
abundautly,  that  had  he  educstcxi , 
mind  in  more  profound  habits 
ditutiot^  and  enlarged  his  vies 
a  more  copious  eruditioa,  be 
easily  have  attained  a  saCioa 
world  oi'  intellect,  far,  ivy  6r  dbam 
what  the  utmost  perftcdm  li 
ous  aud  elegant  aopfcastnes 
confer.  He  mi^^  have  t 
place  among  the 
England,  the  Ban 
the  Lockcs,  and  the  1 
her  masters  tjf  • 
cent  eloquenctv  the  niik 
Barrow,  the  id 
Chatham,  said  I 
roan  of  grnrai^  H«  Mr  JeC-xr. 
choose«  toilrwiarha^airfr  t»p««i 
multitwle,  cos  way  «Ktv  »«  ^ 
this  ignohfe  pBpoK.  rU 
eaaOy ; 


envy  round  the  resting  jilace  of  a 
saint.  He  can  examine  his  witnesses 
with  80  much  dexterity  as  to  make 
tlieni  reveal  every  thing  he  wishes  to 
know,  and  preserve  inviolable  silence 
respecting  whatever  it  is  his  interest 
to  have  concealed,  The  question  with 
bim  is  never,  which  side  is  the  right, 
but  which  side  he  has  undertaken  to 
defend.  He  never  shews  any  keen 
feeUng  in  his  case,  till  he  has  become, 
as  it  were,  a  party  in  it,  by  having 
conducted  it  long,  and  engaged  his 
self-love  in  its  issue.  Liglit,  careless, 
and  perfectly  self-possessed,  he  runs 
from  one  bar  to  another,  and  pleads, 
in  the  same  day,  twenty  different 
causes,  all  agreeably,  many  ingini-'i 
ously,  a  few  powerfully ;  out  nonei 
with  that  plain  straight-forward  ear- 
nestness which  marks  the  manner  of  a 
man  speiiking  in  his  own  just  cause* 
A  lawyer  is  always  a  man  of  doubts;. 
aud  the  intellectual  timidity  of  .lef- 
firay'a  profession  has  clung  to  him  in 

■  The  Court  of  Sessior  "  "vant. 
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worth  knowing  but  wliut  they  cun 
comprehend  ;  that  true  philosophy  is 
quite  uttiunable  without  the  lubour  of 
years ;  uml  tliat  whenever  we  meet 
with  any  thing  new,  and  ut  first  sij^ht 
unintelligible,  the  best  rule  is  to  take 
for  granted  lliat  it  is  soraetliing  mys- 
tical und  absurd.  But  Mr  Jeflray 
must  be  well  awure,  tlmt  it  is  one 
tiling  to  be  the  fuvuiirite  of  an  age 
and  nation,  and  another  to  be  reve- 
renced by  posterity  and  the  world. 
So  acute  a  man  as  he  is  cannot  con- 
ceal from  himself  the  fact,  that  how- 
ever paramount  may  be  his  authority 
among  tiic  generation  of  indolent  and 
latighing  readers  to  whom  he  dictates 
opinion,  lie  has  as  yet  done  nothing 
which  will  ever  induce  a  man  of  re- 
search, in  the  next  century,  to  turn 
over  the  volumes  of  his  Revit  w.  When 
the  foolish  works  which  he  has  so 
happily  ridicule<l  are  entirely  lorpot- 
teu,  the  wit  which  he  has  ntpended 
upon  them  will  lose  its  point.  When 
the  great  men  whuin  he  has  insulted 
by  his  mirth  sludl  have  received  their 
due  reeomjiense  in  the  admiration  of 
our  children,  it  will  appe^^r  but  an 
unprutiuible  tusk  to  read  his  shoUow 
and  iueHeetiial  plpusantries-  The  topics 
wliich  he  lias  handled  are  so  epheruer 
ral,  that  already  the  first  volumes  of 
his  journal  hi>ve  lost  a  very  gieat  part 
of  their  interest  ,•  and  the  many  writ- 
ers who  have  already  attained  to  the 
first  eminence,  in  sjntq  of  all  his  ca- 
vils, have  turnislitd  to  tlie  world, 
and  to  liimself,  a  sutiicient  proof  of 
the  fallibdity  and  perverseness  of  his 
judgment.  He  treated  Madame  de 
Stucl,  when  Delphine  was  pubhshed, 
as  a  person  whose  writipgs  wouI4  be 
extremely  dangerous,  were  not  her 
stupidity  still  more  remarkable  than 
her  depravity.  Tlie  world  gave  sen- 
tence in  her  favour  }  and  he  hai>  since 
retractpd  his  opinion,  both  of  her 
moral  and  her  intellectual  qualities, 
with  a  fawning  submifsion,  alraosi  .is 
eontemptible  as  the  original  ofiL-ncc 
for  which  it  was  intended  to  atone. 
He  trampled  upon  the  youthful  ge- 
nius of  Byron,  but  has  since  bed  full 
time  to  repent  his  audacious  mock- 
eries of  a  being,  compared  with  whom 
in  the  eyes  uf  the  world,  he  is  (is  no- 
thing. He  has  sjwkcn  of  Words- 
worth, that  first  poet  of  Nature,  that 
mild  and  lofty  spirit,  the  worthy  08- 
spring  of  Milton,  in  tenns  of  the  same 
trivial  and  self-complacent  ubube  with 


which  a  licentious  poet  once  dared  to 
scoff  at  the  most  godlike  of  all  the 
sages  of  Greece.  Waiter  Scott  is  the 
only  great  poet  wliom  he  has  uni- 
formly praised  ;  but  how  poor,  and 
injudicious,  and  unworthy,  has  been 
hia  coutmeudation  !  The  flow  of  his 
verse,  the  rapidity  of  his  narrative, 
the  strength  end  vivacity  of  his  ima- 
gination— these  were  qualities  which 
could  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  most  superficial  critic;  and  upon 
these  Mr  .lefi'ray  has  abundantly  en- 
larged. But  in  no  instance  has  he 
appeared  to  feel  that  mi\jcstic  depth 
and  expansion  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  form  the  true  and  distinguish* 
ing  excellence  of  this  last  and  greatest 
of  all  the  poets  of  romance  and  chi- 
valry. But  I  need  only  recall  to  your 
recollection  an  inj.t.ince  yet  nearer  to 
ourselves.  When  the  good  and  vene- 
rable Goethe  told  the  stories  of  iiis 
youth  to  a  |X:ople  wlw  all  look  upon 
him  with  the  affectionate  admiration 
of  children,  this  foreigner,  who  cannot 
read  our  language,  amused  his  eoun- 
trynien,  equally  ignorant  a.s  himself, 
with  an  absurd  and  heartless  ciuicature 
of  the  only  poet,  in  modern  times, 
who  ifl  entitled  to  stand  in  the  same 
class  with  Dante,  Calderon,  and  Shak^ 
spcare.  These  are  certainly  the  most 
illustrious  writers  among  the  contem- 
poraries of  JcHray ;  and  yet  he  has 
&hewn  himself  to  be  incapable  of  ap- 
preciutitig  t!ie  genius  of  any  one  among 
their  uumbir, 

Di  regard  to  poetry  (and  I  believe 
his  poetical  criticisms  are  commonly 
supposetl  to  be  among  the  most  bril- 
liant of  his  productions),  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  he  has  any  proper  feelings 
of  its  true  purpose  and  excellence  now, 
he  had  them  not  when  he  began  his 
Review,  and  hiis  since  acquired  ilicna, 
not  from  his  own  reflection  and  taste, 
but  firom  the  iiretiiatible  impulse  of 
example,  and  the  gooil  sense  of  a  pub- 
lic more  wise  than  its  instructors. 
Fur  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  thescnpo!  of  Pope 
was  unitormly  talked  of  as  the  true 
one,  and  the  Knglish  poets  of  the  pre- 
sent day  were  disappsuved  of,  becuute 
they  had  depiu-ted  from  its  precepts. 
A  true  poet  has,  huwtver,  a  weapoQ 
in  his  hands,  far  mure  powerful  than 
that  which  is  wielded  by  any  critic ; 
and  Mr  .lefiiray,  when  he'  perceived 
the  direction  wiiich  the  public  taste 
was  taking,  at  last  found  it  necessai? 


I 


I 
I 
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to  become  a  violent  admirer  of  the  old     which    they   do   not  drsen*e.     This 
ilraniatiftts,  and  a  despiser  of  the  poetry    journal  was  unifornily  the  apologist  of 


of  Pofie.  He  liua,  in  factj  given  up  all 
tlie  critical  principles  npon  wliich  his 
journal  was  at  first  conducted,  and  bus 
fihewn  himself  equally  devoid  of  con- 
sistency in  his  general  theory,  as  in 
his  juclgineiU  of  individuals.  Surely 
the  English  should  not  reproach  the 
French  with  their  passion  for  frivolity, 


Napoleon.  Wl»nt  would  Greece  have 
thought  of  the  Atlienian  wit  who 
should  have  extolled  Xerxes  while  he 
was  on  his  way  from  Sardis,  or  called 
I^eonidas  a  madman,  because  he  was 
willing  to  be  the  guanliun  of  Ther- 
mopylic  ?  How  ungenerous  must  those 
spirits  he,    which,    that    they  might 


while  they  tlieraselves  submit  to   be     gratify  the  vulgar  spleen  of  petty  poll  - 
schooled  by  one  whose  wit  and  sar-     tidans,  could  deride  the  young  ardour 

*  of  renovated  Spain,  or  pour  contempt, 
at  that  soul-stirring  moment,  upon 
the  ma^maniinous  devotion  of  indefa- 
tigable England  1  Such  is  the  blind- 
ness of  party  rage,  that  these  mon- 
strous offences  are,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, looked  upon  as  patriotic  services 
by  many  well-mcr.ning  countrymen 
of  Eiizubeth,  Hampden,  and  Pitt. 
Tile  delusion  cannot  lonj?  survive ;  for 
Europe  is  of  one  mind,  and  the  right 
cause  has  triumphed. 

The  cause  of  Christianity  is  still 
more  sacred  than  that  of  our  country ; 
and  I  think  that  it  too  has  been  at- 
tacked, if  not  with  the  same  open  vio- 
lence, at  least  witli  the  same  rancour 


casms  are  engrafted  upon  so  much 
ignorance,  and  disgraced  by  so  much 
error. 

I  am  so  much  a  lover,  both  of  the 
literature  and  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, that  I  cannot  help  speaking  of 
Mr  Jeffray  with  almost  as  much 
warmth  as  I  should  have  deemed  pro- 
per, in  case  he  had  been  a  countryman 
of  our  own.  I  admire  his  talents,  I 
lament  their  misapplication,  and  I 
prophesy  that  they  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten. In  all  his  volumes,  I  know 
of  no  original  ."ipeculation  in  philoso- 
phy, no  new  rule  of  criticism,  likely 
to  make  him  ever  be  ajjpealed  to  as 
authority  Jiereafter.     In  truth,  I  suS' 


pect,  that  but  for  the  political  disserJ    of  hostility.      The   malevolence  does 


tations  with  which  it  is  often  almost 
entirely  filled,  the  reputation  of  tlie 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  spile  of  all  the 
cleverness  of  Mr  Jeffiray,  would  before 
this  time  have  been  very  much  on  the 
decline.  Even  here,  I  think  it  is  by 
no  means  entitled  to  the  patronage  of 
enUghtened  Britons,  stitl  less  to  tlie 
favour  of  patriotic  Germans. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  years 
in  wliich  this  journal  has  been  pub- 
lished, Great  Britaui  has  heeu  engaged 
in  a  struggle,  not  for  exten<k'd  empire 
nor  flattered  ambition,  but  fur  her  ex- 
istence as  the  country  of  a  free  and 
Chriatian  people.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  eventful  period,  unawed 
by  the  majesty  of  this  sacred  cause,  a 
set  of  Englishmen,  distinguished  by 
splendid  talents,  and  posi^cKsing,  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  the  public  ear,  have 
devoted  their  cxtrtions  to  the  un- 
worthy purpose  of  dtriding  the  ze<d 


not  api>e:ir  less  odious  becnuse  it  is 
combined  with  cowardice.  I'his  jour- 
nal has  never  ventured  to  declare  itself 
boldly  the  champion  of  infidehty ;  but 
there  is  no  artifice,  no  j>ctty  subter- 
fuge, no  insidious  treachery,  by  which 
it  has  not  endeavoureil  to  weaken  the 
influence  which  the  Bible  possesses 
over  the  minds  of  a  devout  and  medi- 
tative people.  Mr  JefFray  does  not 
choose  to  speak  out,  and  tell  the  world 
that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Hmne :  we 
should  then  know  with  whom  we  have 
to  contend,  and  provide  tor  the  con- 
flict the  same  weapons  wliich  have  so 
often  been  victorious  over  such  an 
enemy.  But  he  has  recourse  to  a 
thousand  little  unworthy  tricks,  wliich 
could  only  be  tolerable  for  a  moment, 
were  the  country  in  which  he  writes 
as  remarkalile  for  slavery  as  It  is  for 
fVccdom.  Does  any  author  write  .t 
paragi-!t[ih  of  fooHHh  bla.sphemv .''    Mr 


I 

I 


and  paralysing  the  efforts  of  tht-ir  Jeffray  is  sure  to  quote  it  in  his  Uc- 
generous  nation.  A  preiit  country,  in  ' 
the  hour  of  her  conflict,  should  not 
hear  the  voice  of  (iispondemy  from 
her  children.  The  whisper  of  despair 
is  treason,  when  the  vessel  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  auil  they  who  have  escaiKd  the 
shipwieck  without  having  assisted  ut 
the  pump,  s^Ituuld  bluidt  lur  the  safety 


view  a.s  a  piccy  of  "  innocent  pleu- 
sanlry."  l>ocs  any  man  dare  to  speak, 
with  the  feeling  and  the  fcarleisnei» 
of  a  Christian,  concerning  Gwl  auil 
the  dLMtiny  of  man  ?  Air  Jcflray  i* 
sure  to  ridicule  his  piety  as  Methotlism. 
aiul  stoops  to  court  the  silly  sneer  of' 
striplings  iigoiusl  a  Ikith;  wltich,  as  he 
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well  knows,  neither  he  nor  ihey  have 
ever  takf  n  the  trouble  to  understjind. 
Is  it  worthy  of  one  who  aspires  to  the 
name  of  an  EngliKh  philosopher  and 
patriot,  to  be  thus  perpetually  offend- 
ing a  weary  world  with  the  crnmhe 
wrof/a  of  revolutionary  Deism?  It  is 
true,  that  the  fault  more  frequently 
consists  in  wliat  he  omits  to  say,  than 
in  what  he  says.  What  treachery  ia 
this  to  the  confidence  of  the  public 
ear  !  Does  any  one  imagine,  tliat  he 
who  undertakes  to  he  the  regular  in- 
itructor  of  his  countrymen  in  science, 
in  ethics,  in  pohties,  in  poetry,  can 
avoid  being  either  the  friend  or  the 

rfte  of  their  religion  ?  The  intellect  of 
man  is  one  mighty  whole;  and  Lis 
energies  cannot  lie  directed  aright, 
unless  they  be  directeil  in  unisan. 
The  would-be  philosophers  of  the 
French  school  attempted,  indeed,  to 
reduce  every  thing  to  their  own  level, 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  senses,  bocanse  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  unworthy  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven.  But  Condillac  h.'is  not  been 
able  to  maintain  liis  place  among  tlie 
great  and  guiding  intellects ;  far  less 
need  such  a  triumph  be  hoped  for  by 
those  who  inherit  those  degrading 
dogmas,  which  they  have  neither  the 
genius  to  invent,  nor  the  courage 
openly  to  defend.  I  accused  Mr  Gif- 
ford  and  the  Quarterly  Bcview  of 
bigotry.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  jour- 
nal the  liigli  church  of  Enf^land  is 
represented  as  too  exclusively  the 
church  of  Christ  A  Catholic  Chris- 
tian cannot  easily  forgive  the  many 
cold-hloodcd  and  ignorant  dissertations 
with  which  it  has  endeavoured  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  us  and  our 
luch  misrepresented  faith.     But  al- 

'tiiough  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have 
always  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
Catholics,  I  confess  that  I  approve 
still  less  of  their  friendship  than  I  do 
of  the  hostility  of  their  opponents. 
The  others  are  indeed  the  enemies  of 
some  parts  of  our  creed,  and  they 
would  punish  too  severely  the  crime 
of  differing  from  themselves.  But 
this  journal  is  the  enemy  of  all  our 

ffiith  ;  it  befriends  Catholicism  only 
because  it  despises  Christianity.  It 
is  not  upon  the  strength  of  such  aid 
as  this,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  civil 
condition  of  British  Catholics  amend- 
ed. He  that  would  reconcile  the  Ca- 
thohc  and  the  Protestant  must  not 
ttll  us  that  we  are  tailing  out  about 


ptllrdi 


the  suiall  items  of  a  fiction,  but  that 
the  points  upon  which  we  arc  at  vari- 
ance are  trifling,  both  in  nuralier  and 
importance,  when  compared  with  those 
upon  which  we  are  agreed.  He  must 
win  ua  to  unanimity  or  mutual  for- 
bearance, not  by  breathing  upon  ua 
the  chill  air  of  indiiPerence,  out  by 
funning  the  (mre  dame  of  Christian 
charity  and  love. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr  Jeflfray  as  if 
he  were  tlie  sole  conductor  and  ani- 
mating spirit  of  this  Review.  Of  late 
lie  has,  as  I  understnnd,  become  moie 
exclusively  so  tliun  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  some  of  hi» 
original  coadjutors — particularly  the 
member  of  parliament,  Homer.  But 
I  suspect  that  although  the  fault  of 
the  conceptions  ia  generally  his,  tho 
details  of  execution  are  not  unfre- 
quently  intrusted  by  him  into  the 
hands  of  those,  who,  if  they  should 
write  without  being  anonymous,  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  listened  to  with-> 
out  contempt.  It  should  convince 
JeflVay  that  he  has  sadly  misdirected 
a  genius  so  powerful  as  nis,  when  he 

Eercejves  that  these  fts.^istants,  whom 
e  despises,  can  nevertheless  imitate 
the  style  of  writing  which  he  hn« 
brought  into  vogue  with  bo  much 
success,  that  the  public  are  often 
much  at  a  loss  to  discover  which  pa- 
pers are  his,  and  which  theirs.  There 
is  a  reaction  in  the  case  more  unfbr* 
tunatc  for  him  than  for  them  ;  for  as 
they  have  approaches!  to  him  in  one 
way,  he  lias  found  himself  oblige<l  to 
approach  to  them  in  another  ;  and  aa* 
they  hav^e  borrowed  much  of  liis  ap- 
parent cleverness,  so  he  has  too  of^eil 
satisfied  himself  with  not  a  little  of 
their  real  dulncss.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  such  a  mind  as  his  should, 
have  con.sented  to  wear  an  impress 
which  can  so  easily  be  counterfeite<L 
When  high  genius  is  well  applied,  it^ 
productions  can  never  fail  to  be  in^ 
imJtable.  i 

ITic  wri  ters  of  the  Edinburgh  and' 
Quarterly  Reviews,  could  they  he  jwr-' 
suaded  to  publish  only  one  .iournal, 
and  to  unite  tbdr  talents,  might  easily 
produce  a  work  very  far  superior  i 
either  of  those  which  now  exist.  JM 
GifFord  rouH  bring  with  liim  art' 
abundance  •  of  information,  and  even^ 
erudition,  in  which  3Ir  Jcffray  and 
his  friends  are  altogether  d'  fective  ; 
and  Mr  .TeflVay,  on  the  other  liand, 
possesses  that  knowledge  of  the  woild," 
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of  the  English,  that  is  a  subject  which 
will  require  a  letter  for  itself.  1  con- 
fess tliat  my  hopes  of  their  recovery 
from  the  state  of  contented  ignorance 
and  conceit,  into  which  they  have 
heeu  brought  by  the  ministrations  of 
their  Ueviewers,  are  still  entire.  I 
doubt  not,  that  ere  long,  as  Shakspeare 
has  said  of  Prince  Henry, 
*'  Like  bright  matal  on  a  sullen  ground. 

Their  reformation,  glittering  o'er  thcar  fault. 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more 

eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  o£" 


that  ready  and  instinctive  perception 

of  whot  is  pleasing  to  the  public,  nnd 

all  those  graces  of  elegant  comiwsition, 

the  want  of  which  not  unfrequently 

renders  the  valuable  knowleilgc  of  liia 

present  opponents  less  acce]itable  than 

it  deserves  to  be  to  the  great  majority 

of  English  readers, 
After  all,   what  pennanently  good 

effect  would  this  produce  ?  1  am  far 
from  being  of  the  opinion  of  those 
who  Late  criticism  because  they  con- 
sider it  as  the  token  of  a.  declining 
literature.  1  know  that  Greece  had 
no  great  poets  alter  the  time  of  Aris- 
totic;  but  I  think  that  this  defect 
was  produced  by  causes  very  different 
from  the  pubUcation  of  tlie  Rlietorick 
and  the  Poetick.  Our  own  literature 
produced  the  greatest  of  all  modern 
rritics,  before  we  had  a  single  great 
poet.  Spirits  of  the  highest  order  can 
never  be  injured  by  knowledge.  It 
is  true,  that  Homer  and  Shakspeare 
mode  no  critical  prefaces ;  but  is  it 
possible  to  believe,  that  these  men 
Were  really  ignorant  of  any  thing  worth 
knowing  respecting  their  own  art, 
which  a  Gifford,  a  Jefl'ray,  or  even,  to 
t^e  much  higher  men,  which  a  Lcs- 
sing  or  a  Herder  could  have  taught 
tliem  ?  Jly  dear  friend,  journals  such 
as  the  modem  English  critics  can  pro- 
iluce,  have  in  truth  no  influence  at 
all  over  the  minds  of  men  capable  of 
attaining  the  first  eminence  ui  litera- 
ture.  These  go  on  in  their  destined 
way,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  strength,  and  having  their  i 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  sure  prospect  of*  them,  Mr  HazUtt  proceeded  to  speak 
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Lecture  Fou  rfh . — On  Dri/den  and  Pojte, 

The  Lecturer  began  by  remarking, 
that  the  fine  arts,  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  had  usually  reached  thtfr 
utmost  point  of  perfection,  almost  im- 
mediately after  their  birth  ;  and  used 
this  fact  to  combat  the  doctrine  of  the 
progressive  perfectibihty  of  the  human 
mind.  He  admitted  that  the  opposito 
of  this  had  been  tlie  case  with  respect 
to  science ;  and  made  it  the  distinc- 
tive  difference  between  that  and  art, 
that  the  one  never  arriveB  at  perfect 
maturity,  and  the  other  leaps  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood  at  once.  After  cor- 
roborating these  positions  by  examples, 
and  touching  slightly  on  the  causes  of 


i 

I 
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immortality — far  above  tiic  reign, 
either  of  calumniating  wit  or  igno- 
rant approbation.  But  the  world  pro- 
duces many  gentle  and  elegant  niimls, 
which  might  contribute  both  to  tlie 
delight  and  instruction  of  their  spe- 
cies— minds  on  which  the  first  of  men  " 
would  look  with  benevolent  affection, 
hut  which  cannot  endure  the  cold 
jeers  and  taunts  even  of  those  whoni 
tliey  feel  to  be  their  inferiors.  To 
these  men  the  dun-coloured  cover  of 
the  Quarlerh/,  or  the  bright  blue  and 
yellow  of  the  Edinburffli  Review,  is 
as  horrible  as  tlie  gorgon's  head  upon 
the  buckler  of  Pallas.  It  is  sufficiently 
unfortunate  that  these  bugbears  exist, 
— why  should  any  one  desire  to  sec 
all  their  terrific  influences  uniteil  P 
As  for  the  effects  which  the  habitual 
petoaal  of  such  works  as  these  jour- 
noli  bos  upon  the  mmmers  and  minds 
Vol.  II. 


of  Dkvden  and  Po^pe  as  distinguished 
from  the  great  poets  of  whom  he  had 
already  treated,  viz.  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
Shakspeare  and  Alilton, — not  by  dif- 
ferent dejrrees  of  excellence,  but  Ijy 
excellence  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 
The  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  class,  though  a  con- 
fessedly inferior  one ;  but  they  were 
entitled  to  rank  higher  than  those  who 
occupied  a  lower  station  in  the  supe- 
rior class.  The  inferior  poets  of  the 
higher  class  must  be  content  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  ; 
but  Dryden  and  Pojw  walk  by  their 
aide,  though  of  unequal  stature.  The 
question,  whether  Pope  was  a  poet, 
said  Mr  IL,  has  hardly  been  settled  yet, 
and  is  hardly  worth  settling ;  for,  if 
he  was  not  a  great  poet,  he  must  have 
been  tt  great  pros'-- writer,  for  he  was  a 
great  writer  of  some  sort.  If,  iudecdi 
4T 
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wc  mean  by  a  great  iwel '  one  who 
gives  tlie  utmost  grandeur  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  natuTf,    and   the  utmost 
force   to   the    p»Mbions  of    the  lieart. 
Pope  was  not,  in   this  sense,  a  great 
poet ;  tor  the  cbaiacti  ristic  power  of 
Ills   luiud   lay    dinolly    the    contrary 
way.     Pope  was.  ui  a  woj-d,  the  poet, 
not  of  nature,  but  of  art.     Mr  llaz- 
Utt  went  on  to  describe  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two.     The  ]ftet  of 
naturcj  said  ht-,  is  one  who,  from  the 
elements  of  beauty,   of  power,    and 
of  passion,  in  his  own  breast,  sympa- 
thizes with   these  qualities  wherever 
they  appear  in  nature  ;  the  truth,  and 
depth,  and  harmony,  of  his  own  mind, 
enable  him  to  liold  counnunion  with 
the  very  soul  of  nature,  and  to  fore- 
know and  record   the  feelings  of  all 
men  under  all  circunistances,  as  they 
are  afilcied  by  the  same  impressions  ; 
iji  short,  to  exert  the  same  power  over 
the   mimls  of  his  readers  as  nature 
does.     He  sees  tilings  in  their  eternal 
teauty,  for  he  sees  them  as  they  are  ; 
he  feels  them  in  their  universal  inter- 
est,  for  he  feels  them  as  they  affect 
the  immutable  principles  of  his  and 
oiu"  common  nature.     He  appeals  to 
tlie  mind  and  senses  as  nature  itself 
appeals  to  them ;  because  the  power 
of  the  imagination  in  him  is  the  re- 

?resenlative  power  of  all  nature. — 
ope,  continued  Mr  H.,  was  osKuredly 
not  a  poet  of  this  class.  He  saw  na- 
ture only  as  she  was  itrcssed  by  art. 
Fashion  was  his  standard  of  beauty, 
and  opinion  his  test  of  truth. 

Pope  bad  no  instinctive  sympathy 
•witli  the  feelings  of  mankind  in  gewe- 
Tiil,  but  he  knew  well  all  that  he  him- 
weU'  loved  or  hated.  His  muse  took 
no  daring  flights  "  from  heaven  to 
earth,  from  cartli  to  heaven ;"  she 
never  wajidcred  with  safety  but  from 
his  hbrary  to  the  grotto,  and  from  his 
grotto  back  again  to  his  library.  To 
niin  his  own  garden  was  better  than 
the  garden  of  Eden ;  he  could  de- 
scribe ibe  mirror  that  reflected  liis 
own  i)erson  better  than  the  smooth 
Riutace  of  the  lake  that  reflects  the 
face  of  heaven  ;  that  which  was  near- 
■st  to  Mm  was  greatest.  He  prefer- 
red the  artificial  to  the  natural  in 
external  objects,  because  he  could 
aympathiK  better  with  the  self-love 
of  one,  thon  with  the  love  of  that 
which  was  interesting  to  all.  He  pre- 
ferred the  artificial  to  the  natural  in 
passion,  because  the  one  Ixire  him 
tway  with  4  force  with  which  he  could 
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not  grapple  ;  while  with  the  other  he 
eould  t(ty  and  trifle,  reject  or  entertain, 
a.s  he  plciised :    it  amused  bis  fancy, 
and  exerdsed  his  ingenuity,  without 
disturbing  his  vanity,    his  levity,  or 
indifl'erence.     His  power  lay  in  dimi- 
nisliing  objects,  ratlier  tlian  aggrandiz* 
Ing   them ;    in  checking  cntlmsiiisni, 
rather  than  creating  it ;   in  sneering 
at  f  mcy  and  iKission,  rather  than  in 
giving  loose  to  iheni:    he  could  de- 
scribe a  row  of  pins  and  needles  better 
than  the  embattled  spears  of  Greeki 
and  l>ojans.     Pope  was  the  poet  of 
private  life.      In  his  verse  we  meet 
with  no  prodigies  of  nature,  but  with 
miracles  of  wit ; — the  thunders  of  hiu 
pen  are  whispered  flatteries, — bis  fork- 
ed lightnings  pointed  sarcasms ; — for 
rocks,   and  seas,  and   mountains,   we 
have  grass  ])lots,  and  gravel  walks,  and 
tinkling  rills  ; — for  the  war  of  the  ele- 
menUH  and  the  strife  of  the  passions, 
we  have    "  calm   contemplation  and 
poetic  ease."     Yet  within  tbi«  narrow 
circle  he  gives  to  every  thing  a  new 
intt-ri^st   and   importance.     It  is  like 
looking  at  the  world  through  a  micro- 
scope,— the  little  becomes  great,  tie 
defonned  boauliful,  and  (it  must  be 
confessed)  the  beautiful  deformed.    It 
is  true  the  wrong  end  of  the  magni- 
fier is  held  to  every  thing  ;  but  ye^ 
tlic  exhibition  is  highly  curious. — M 
Hazlitt   now    proceeded    to   illust 
what  he  had  sjiid,  by  reftrring  to  , 
ticular  instances  in  the  works  of  Pop 
He  spoke  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
the  l>efit  of  these,  and  described  it  as  1 
piece  of  beautiful  jUlaffrer  work, 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  the  perfectio 
of  wit   and  fancy,   so  the   Essay 
Criticism  is  of  wit  and  sense.     He  de 
garibed  this  lust  as  cont.iining  a  que 
tity  of  thought  anil  observation 
was  wondtrful  in  so  young  a  man^ 
unless,  continued  the  Lecturer,  we 
dopt  the  opinion,  that  most  men 
genius  spen<l  the  rest  of  their  lives  si 
teaching  others  what  they  themselvj' 
have  learnt  under  twenty      He  sai« 
thai  though  the  critical  rules  laid  dov 
in  the  essay  were  too  much  those  of  l 
school,  and  that  not  a  good  one,  y< 
the  general  remarks  and  illustration 
were   eminently  original    and  happ| 
After  giving  quotations  from  this  worl 
]\Ir  H.  spoke  of  the  Eloisn  us  one  es 
ct'ption,  and  the  only  one,  to  the  ford 
going  remarks.     He  flcscribed  it  as 
piece  of  fine  high- wrought  elonuenc 
but  not  more  impressive  th.111  the  oip 
gintd  letters  on  which  it  is  fowidi 
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next  described  the  Essay  on  Man 
a  tlieory  of  Rolingbrokes  expanded 
!  into  verse  ;  but  he  said  it  would  jirove 
I  just  a£  well  that  every  thing  its  wrong, 
us  that  every  thing  is  right. — The 
Dunciad  was  described  as  having 
splendid  passages,  but  as  being  in 
gencml  dull,  heavy,  and  raechnnical.— 
Pope's  Satires,  said  Mr  Hazlitt,  are . 
not  BO  good  as  his  Epistles.  Mis  en- 
mity was  eifeminate  and  petulant, 
from  a  sense  of  weakness, — as  his 
friendship  was  strong  and  tender,  from 
a.  sense  of  gratitude.  His  characters 
are  tiot  real  characters,  but  wlutt  hist 
spleen  and  malice,  refining  upon  tliera 
in  his  own  mind,  choose  to  make 
them  ;  but  his  compliments  ore  di- 
Tine. 

After  giving  various  and  striking  il- 
lustrations of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
the  lecturer  proeeedeil  to  s{>eak  of 
DavDEN.  He  was  a  bolder  and  more 
vwied  versifier  thun  I'ope, — a  more 
vigorous  thinker, — a  more  correct  and 
h^cal  dcclaimtr,  —  and  had  more 
strength  of  mind,  without  an  equal 
shore  of  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  Dryden's  Epistles  Mr  Ilaz- 
htt  described  sis  inferior  to  Pope's,  but 
his  Satires  as  greatly  superior;  and 
spoke  of  the  Absalom  and  Ahithophel, 
and  the  Hind  imd  Panther,  as  the 
best.  Dryden's  Lyriad  Pieces,  he  said, 
deserved  their  reputation  as  pieces  of 
poetical  mechanism  fitted  for  iuukjc, 
but  they  want  lortiness  of  truth  ami 
character.  Dryden's  alterations  from 
Chaucer  and  Boecucio  were  described 
as  exliibiting  more  knowledge  of  the 
taste  of  his  readers  and  power  of  pleas- 
ing them,  than  acquaintance  with  the 
genius  of  his  authors.  Of  these  the 
best  was  said  to  be  the  Tancred  and 
Sigismunda.  The  Honuria  has  no- 
thing of  the  bewildered  preternatural 
effect  of  Boccacio,  and  the  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  nothing  of  the  simplicity  and 
concentrated  feeling  of  Chaucer. 

Mr  Hazlitt  concluded  this  lecture 
by  giving  Some  slight  notices  of  the 
minor  poets  who  flourished  about  this 
time  ;  but  our  limits  oblige  us  to  omit 
them. 


Lecture  Fifth. — On  ThomaoH  and 
Cowper,  and  Descriptiee  Poetry  in 
general. 

Ma  Hazlitt  began  the  Lecture  with 
an  estimate  of  Thomson,  whom  he 
ilescribcd  as  the  most  kind- hearted 


and  indolent  of  mortals.  Hfe  never 
wrote  "■  a  line  that  dying  he  would 
wish  to  blot  ;"  and,  what  was  better, 
a  line  that  any  one  else  would  have 
wished  him  to  Mot.  The  same  sua- 
vity of  temper,  and  warmth  of  feeling, 
that  were  the  s])rings  of  the  better 
parts  of  his  poetry,  were  also  the 
causes  of  the  worst  parts.  He  is  af- 
fected through  carelessness,  pompoua 
and  pedantic  from  the  simplicity  of 
his  eharacler,  and  because  he  wa.s  un- 
conscious of  these  vices  in  himself. 
He  uses  all  the  most  trite  eommon- 

f>laecs  of  imagery  and  diction,  as  if 
le  thought  them  quite  as  good,  and 
likely  to  please  the  reader,  as  his  own 
poetry-  He  neither  cartd  nor  knew 
how  to  conceal  his  art,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  as  good  as  his  nature.  The 
fine  part  of  the  Seasons  is  that  emana- 
tion of  a  natural  genitis,  and  that  sin- 
cere love  of  his  subject,  which  was  un- 
forced, and  even  unbidden.  He  takes 
no  pains,  uses  no  correction  ;  or  w^hen 
he  docs,  they  produce  more  harm  than 
good.  The  feehugs  wliicb  he  describ-' 
ed  as  connected  with,  and  springing 
from,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  ex- 
isted in  his  own  mind,  and  he  con- 
veyed them  to  the  reader  by  the  mere 
force  of  spontaneous  cxj)rci«sion ;  but 
if  the  right  expression  did  not  come 
of  itself,  he  could  not  help  it — it  was 
not  his  fault — and  he  was  obliged  to 
put  in  its  place  wlwt  did  come,  for  he 
could  not  lake  the  trouble  to  seek  for 
any  thing  better.  I'hus  he  pieces  out 
a  beautiful  half  line  with  a  bombastic 
allusion,  or  overlays  an  exquisitely 
natural  image  with  a  mass  of  pompous 
painted  plirascs, — as,  in  describing 
Spring  descending  to  the  earth,  &c. 
Who,  from  such  a  flimsy  round-about 
commencement  as  that  beginning, 
"  Come  gentle  spring,"  &c.  wo»dd 
expect  the  delightful,  un exaggerated, 
homefelt  descriptions  of  natural  sccn> 
cry  which  follow  ? 

JSIr  H.  gave  examples  of  these,  and 
continued — Thomson  is  the  best  of 
our  descriptive  poets,  because  he  gives 
most  of  the  poetry  of  natxu-al  descrip- 
tion, Otiiers  have  surpassed  him  in 
the  minittia;  of  Ins  art,  in  giving  the 
picturesque  details  of  olyects,  but  no 
une  has  equalletl  him  in  giving  the 
general  imjiression^the  smn-total  of 
their  eftei;ts,  Hii  colours  seem  wet 
and  breathing  ;  we  feel  tlie  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  about  us  ;  the  peculiar 
impressions  which  the  different  seosoiu 
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men  and  turnkey§  into  satirists  and 
philosophers,  without  once  violating 
nature  «>r  probability.  After  further 
remarks  on  this  production,  and  re- 
ferences to  particular  parts  in  illusira- 
tion^  Mr  H.  concluded  his  account  of 
Gay  by  ouoting  his  vitkcs  on  Sir  Rich- 
ard Blacicmore,  us  a  character  of  that 
■writer,  and  a  Bpecimen  of  Gay's  man- 
ner. 

The  lecturer  observed  of  Swirx, 
that  his  reputation  as  a  poet  had  been 
obscured  by  that  which  he  etijoys  as  a 
prose  writer  ;  but  that  his  naine  would 
nave  deserved  to  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  a  poet,  even  if  he  had 
never  written  GuUiver  or  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub.  His  Imitations  of  Horace,  and 
his  Verses  on  his  own  deatli,  entitle 
him  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
agreeable  moralists  in  verse.     In  these 

iiroductions  there  is  not  only  a  dry 
lumour,  and  an  exquisite  totieof  irony, 
but  a  touching  pathos,  mixed  with 
the  strokes  of  pleasantry  and  satire. 
3Ir  Hazlitt  referred  to  examples,  and 
then  remarked,  that  Swift  was  one  of 
the  most  sensible  of  poets,  but  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  nonsensical — he 
was  very  ready  to  oblige  others  and  to 
tbrget  himself.  Here  the  lecturer  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  charac- 
ter of  Swift's  prose  writings,  in  which 
he  contrasted  tliem  with  thoa«  of  Vol- 
taire and  Kubelais.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  this  digression,  but  must 
not  omit  to  njtntion  what  he  consider- 
ed to  l»  some  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  these  writers'  genius.  They 
were  the  greatest  wits  of  modern  times; 
but  the  wit  of  each  was  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Swift's  wit  was  serious,  satur- 
nine, and  practical, — Kabelais'  was 
lant;islical  ajid  joyous, — Voltaire's  was 
light,  sportive,  and  verbal.  Swift's 
>vit  was  the  wit  of  sense, — Rabelais' 
the  wit  of  nonsense, — Voltaire's  of  in- 
difference to  botll.  Swift  hated  ab- 
Birrdity.  Kabelais  loved  it,  exa^rgerat- 
etl  it  with  supreme  satisfaction,  rioted 
in  it.  He  dwelt  on  the  ludicrous  for 
the  pleasure  it  gnvo  Iiiiii,  not  for  the 
•pain.  He  lived  upon  his  wit — it  was 
his  wealth  ;  and  he  was  prodigal  of  it, 
because  he  felt  that  it  was  inejihausti- 
ble.  Rabelais  wu-s  a  Frenchman  of  tlie 
old  school — Voltaire  of  the  new.  The 
wit  of  the  one  arose  from  exuberance 
of  enjoyment — of  the  other  from  ex- 
cess of  iuditference. 

Mr  Hazlitt  proceeded  to  speak  of 
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Young,  CoiiiNS,  and  Gray.  Young 
he  described  as  a  gloomy  epigramma- 
tist, who  abused  great  powers  both  of 
thought  and  language,  and  spoiled  the 
effect  of  his  moral  reflections  by  Over- 
loading them  witli  religious  horror. 
I'he  Revenge  he  described  as  monkish 
and  scholastic,  and  Zanga  as  a  vulgar 
caricature  of  lago. 

Collins  Mr  >l.  considered  as  possess- 
ing less  general  power  of  mind  than 
Young,  but  much  more  of  the  true 
vivitia  I'M,  the  genuine  inspiration 
which  can  alone  give  birth  to  the  high- 
est effort*  of  poetry.  He  was  the  on- 
ly one  of  the  minor  poets  of  whom,  if 
he  had  lived,  the  highest  things  might 
have  beeti  anticipated.  He  is  some- 
times aftijcted  and  obscure ;  but  in  his 
best  works  there  is  a  simplicity,  a 
pathos,  and  a  fervour  of  imagination, 
which  make  us  the  more  lament  the 
unfortimate  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Mr  Hazhtt  here  alluded 
to  Collins's  unhappy  hfe,  and  that  of 
some  other  of  the  Eughsh  jmets,  and 
then  spoke  of  Gray.  He  hud  much  less 
poetical  genius  than  Collins,  and  his 
Pindaric  Odes  are  stately  and  pedantic 
— a  kind  of  methodical  madness ;  but 
his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Chureh-yard  is 
a  fine  effusion  of  a  refined  and  thought- 
ful nund,  moralizing  on  human  life. 

After  noticing  Akenside,  (Joldsmith, 
\\'arton,  &c.  Air  Ha/litt  concluded  his 
lecture  by  some  remarks  on  Chatter- 
ton,  whom  he  scarcely  seemed  inclin- 
ed to  consider  as  a  poet  ut  idl.  His 
works,  he  said,  had  nothing  remark- 
able in  them  but  the  age  at  wliich  they 
were  written.  The  facilitv,  and  vi- 
gour, and  knowledge  wliich  they  dis- 
played, were  extraordinary  in  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  but  would  not  have  been  so 
in  a  man  of  twenty.  He  did  not  shew 
extraordinary  genius,  but  exfraordinary 
precocity.  Nor  do  I  believe,  said  Mr 
H.,  he  would  have  written  better  had 
he  lived.  He  knew  lliis  himself,  or  he 
would  have  lived. 

Fehfuatif  '26th,  1818. 

Errata  in  last  article — 1st  line,  for  "  Icc- 
turt- ,"  read  lecturer,  I'age  558,  coJumc  one, 
line  nine  fmm  top,  for  "  conlused,"  read 
confined.  Page  55S),  column  two,  liDc 
twenty-seven  from  bottom,  for  "  swelling,'* 
rend  wdling.  Page  5B0,  column  two,  line 
twenty-four  from  bottom,  ior  "  was,"  read 
iccrc.  Same  page,  cehmin  iMitonil,  line 
eighteenth  from  Iwitom,  before  "  familiar," 
n»d  at. 
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Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Smign  Odoherly.  flSi 

probably,  would  likewise  have  lw«n 
thu  fate  of  Ensicn  OdoLt-ny,  had  he 
not,  by  the  most  humble  intercessions, 
prevailed  on  the  officers  o("  the  regi- 
ment to  suppress  tlieir  charges,  uu  con- 
ditioiv  thftt  bo  rid  them  of  his  presence, 
by  un  immediate  exchange  into  ano- 
ther regiment.  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  justify  the  line  of  condiict  adopted 
in  this  instance  by  Mr  Odoherty,  in 
yielding  to  the  prejudices  uj,'aiuat  his 
character  which  tlie  officers  of  the  re- 
giment appear  so  gratuitously  to  have 
entertainwl.  Knowing  him,  as  1  do, 
to  have  been  as  brave  a  man  as  ever 


I 


It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  paper, 
to  rcc^jpitultttc  the  various  calamities 
of  tlie  siege  of  Xew  Orleans.  That 
the  armament  was  utterly  inadequate 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, is  now  generally  admitted.  Fit- 
ted out  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
tieging  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
formidable  fortresses  of  America,  it 
was  not  only  unprovided  with  a  bat- 
tering triun,  but  without  a  single  piece 
of  heav^y  ordnanee  to  assist  in  its  re- 
duction. Sir  Edward  Pnckenhara, 
therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  Jamaica, 
fbund  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
awaiting  the  tedious  arrival  of  rein- 
•forcements  from  England,  or  of  un- 
«lertaking  the  expedition  with  the 
very  inadetjuate  means  at  his  disposal. 
Listening  rather  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  gallantry  than  his  pnidcnue,  be 
decided  on  the  latter.  If  he  erred  in 
undertaking  the  expedition,  it  must 
be  owned  that  he  disnlayeil  the  most 
consummate  skill  in  the  conduct  of  it. 
On  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  he  es- 
tablished himself  immediately  on  the 
peninsula  guarded  by  the  fortress,  and 
so  vigorousty  did  he  push  his  opera- 
tions, that  on  the  third  night  he  de- 
termined on  giving  the  assault.  The 
honour  of  heading  the  storming  party 
was  allotted  to  the  Wtli  regiment,  then 
under  the  command  of  the  Honourable 
Ijieutenant-Colone!  Mullins,  son  to 
Lord  Ventry,  patron  to  our  hero's  fa- 
ther, and  who  did  not  at  all  congratu- 
Jate  himself,  however,  on  his  good  for- 
tune. The  44th  regiment  were  driven 
back  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack; and  on  Sir  Edward  Packcnham's 
inquiring  for  the  commanding  officer, 
it  was  disrovered  that  both  he  and 
Ensign  Odoherty  hud  remained  in  the 
rear.  On  search  being  made  for  them, 
Colonel  Alullins  was  iliscovcred  under 
an  ainnmuition  waggon,  and  Ensign 
Odoherty  was  found  in  his  tent,  ap- 
parently very  busy  searching  for  his 
snufl-box,  the  loss  of  which,  he  so- 
lemnly declared,  was  the  sole  reason 
of  his  absence.  In  consc(|uencc  of 
these  circumstances.  Colonel  Mullins 
was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and 
dismissed  the  service  ;  and  such,  most 


pushed  a  bayonet  to  the  throat  of  an 
enemy,  I  cannot  but  sincerely  regret 
that  any  change  of  circumstances 
should  have  occurred  to  give  ft  differ- 
ent complexion  to  his  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  But  such  regrets 
are  useless.  Who,  when  gazing  on 
the  brightness  of  tl\c  sun,  m\\  suppose 
his  effulgence  to  be  diminished,  be- 
cause, when  viewed  through  a  tele- 
scope, a  few  trifling  spots  are  discerni- 
ble on  his  disk  1 

Having  entered  into  this  arrangc- 
men{,  in  order  to  effect  his  exchangB_, 
Mr  Odoherty  look  advantage  of  the 
sailing  of  tlic  first  ship  to  return  to 
England,  and  accordingly  embarked 
in  the  Beelzebub  transport  for  that 
purpose.  On  their  voyage  home  they 
encountered  a  severe  storm  when  off 
the  river  Chesapeake,  wliich  broke 
the  bohstay  of  the  Beelzebub,  and  did 
considerable  injury  to  her  mainmast. 
To  crown  the  misfortune  of  this  im- 
lueky  voyage,  they  were  captured  by 
the  American  frigate  President,  in  lat. 
3.5*  4(i',  long.  27"  14',  and  carried  in^ 
Boston  as  prisoners  of  war.  IMr  Odo- 
lierty  bore  his  misfortunes  with  the 
greatest  philosophy  and  calmness ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  happy  equanimity  of 
his  temper,  I  give  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  extempore  adtlrcss  to  a 
whale,  seen  off  Long  Island  on  the 
Uth  Jiuic  1811. 
Great  king  of  the  ocean,  txansoendent  and 

Dost  thou  rest  'mid  the  waters  so  blue ; 
So  vast  is  thy  form,  I  am  sure,  on  dry  land. 

It  wotUd  cover  an  acre  or  two. 
Thou  watery  Colossus,  how  lovely  the  sight, 

When  tbou  soilest  majestic  and  slow. 
And  die  sky  and  the  ocean  ti^cther  unite 

Their  splendour  around  dice  to  throw. 
Or  near  to  the  pole,  'mid  tlie  elements'  Btrtfe, 

^\^le^e  the  tempest  the  seaman  appals. 
Unmoved,  like  a  Continent  pregnant  with  life. 

Or  radicr  »  li\TDg  St  Pauls. 


men  and  turnkeys  into  satirists  and 
philosophers,  without  once  violating 
nature  or  probability.  After  turttuT 
remarks  ou  this  production,  and  re- 
ferences to  particular  parts  in  illustra- 
tion, Mr  U.  concluded  his  account  of 
Gay  by  quoting  his  VL-rtcs  on  Sir  Rich- 
aril  Blaclcmore,  as  a  character  of  tliat 
writer,  and  a  specimen  of  Guy's  man- 
ner. 

Hie  lecturer  observed  of  Swift, 
that  his  reputation  as  a  poet  had  been 
obscured  by  that  whidi  he  enjoys  as  a 

Srose  writ4?r  ;  but  that  his  name  would 
uvc  deserved  to  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  a  poet,  even  if  he  had 
never  written  Gulliver  or  the  Talc  of 
a  Tub.  His  Imitations  of  Horace,  and 
his  Verses  on  his  own  death,  entitle 
him  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
agreeable  moralists  in  verse.  In  these 
productions  there  is  not  only  a  dry 
numour,  and  an  exquisite  toneof  irony, 
but  a  touching  pathos,  mixed  with 
the  strokes  of  pleasantry  and  satire. 
Mr  Hazhtt  referred  to  examples,  and 
then  remarked,  that  Switt  was  one  of 
the  most  sensible  of  poets,  but  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  nonsensical — he 
was  very  ready  to  oblige  others  and  to 
forget  himself.  Here  the  lecturer  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  charac- 
ter of  Swift's  prose  writings,  in  which 
lie  contrasted  them  with  those  of  \'ol- 
taire  ujid  Itubelais.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  this  digret.sioM,  but  must 
not  omit  to  mention  what  he  consider- 
ed to  be  some  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  these  writers'  genius.  They 
were  the  greatest  wits  of  modem  times ; 
but  the  wit  of  each  was  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Swift's  wit  was  serious,  satur- 
nine, and  practical, — Rabelais'  was 
fanttistical  and  joyous, — Voltaire's  was 
light,  sportive,  and  verbal.  Swift's 
wit  was  the  wit  of  sense, — Rabelais' 
the  wit  of  nonsense, — Voltaire's  of  in- 
difference to  both.  Swift  hated  ab- 
»i7rdity.  Rabelais  loved  it,  exaggerat- 
ed it  witli  supreme  satisfaction,  rioted 
in  it.  He  dwelt  on  the  ludicrous  for 
tile  pleasure  it  gave  him,  not  for  the 
'pain.  He  lived  upon  his  wit — it  was 
his  wealth  ;  and  he  was  prodigal  of  it, 
because  he  felt  that  it  was  inexhausti- 
ble. Rabelais  was  a  P'rencliman  of  the 
old  school — Voltaire  of  the  new.  The 
wit  of  tile  one  arose  from  exuberance 
of  enjoyment — of  the  other  firom  ex- 
cess of  inditference. 

Mr  Hazlitl  proceeded  to  speak  of 
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Youvo,  Collins,  and  Gray.  Vonng 
he  described  as  a  gloomy  epigramma- 
tist, who  abused  great  ]tower8  both  of 
thought  and  language,  and  spoiled  the 
effect  of  Ids  moral  reflections  bv  over- 
loading tliera  with  religious  horror. 
The  Revenge  he  described  as  monkish 
and  scholastic,  and  Zanga  as  «  vulgar 
caricature  of  lago. 

Collins  Mr  H.  considered  as  possess- 
ing less  general  power  of  mind  than 
Young,  but  much  more  of  the  true 
vivifid  I'i.t,  the  genuine  inspiration 
which  can  alom:  give  birth  to  tlie  high- 
est efforts  of  poetry.  He  was  the  on- 
ly one  of  the  minor  poets  of  whom,  if 
he  had  lived,  the  highest  things  might 
have  been  anticipated.  He  is  some- 
times afiected  and  obscure ;  but  in  his 
best  works  there  is  a  simplicity,  a 
pathos,  and  a  fervour  of  imagination, 
which  make  us  the  more  lament  the 
mifortunate  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Air  Hazlitt  here  alluded 
to  CoUins's  unhappy  Mfe,  and  that  of 
some  other  of  the  English  jioets,  and 
then  spoke  of  Gray.  He  had  much  less 
poetical  genius  than  Collins,  ami  his 
I'indaric  Odes  are  stately  and  pedantic 
— a  kind  of  methodical  madness ;  but 
his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard  is 
a  fine  etfusion  of  a  refined  and  thought- 
ful mind,  moralizing  on  human  liie. 

After  noticing  Akensidc,  Goldsmith, 
^\'arton,  &c.  Mr  Ilazlitt  concluded  his 
lecture  by  some  remarks  on  Chatter- 
ton,  whom  he  scarcely  seemed  inclin- 
ed to  consider  as  a  poet  at  all.  His 
works,  he  said,  had  nothing  remark- 
able in  them  but  the  age  at  which  they 
were  written.  The  facility,  and  vi- 
gour, and  knowledge  which  they  dis- 
played, were  extraordinary  in  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  but  would  not  have  been  so 
in  a  man  of  twenty.  He  did  not  shew 
extraordinary  genius,  but  extraordinaiy 
precocity.  Nor  do  I  believe,  said  Mr 
H.,  he  would  have  written  better  had 
ho  lived.  He  knew  this  himself^  or  he 
Would  have  lived. 

FebrvaTii  "ibtlt,  1818. 

Errata  in  last  ardcic — 1st  line,  for  "  lec- 
ture," read  lecturer.  Page  55H,  coiume  one, 
line  nine  from  top,  for  "  conlVised,"  r«ul 
conpitcd.  Page  5o9,  column  twOi  line 
tivcnty-scvcn  from  bottom,  for  "  swellingi" 
read  wclliug.  Page  .'itiO,  column  two,  line 
twenty-four  from  bottom,  tor  *'  was,"  read 
■were.  Same  page,  cwlunm  second,  tine 
eighteenth  from  bottom,  before  "  familiar,'* 
read  at. 
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probably,  would  likewise  have  been 
the  fate  of  Ensign  Odolieriy,  had  he 
not,  by  the  most  humble  intero-ssionsj 
prevailed  on  the  officers  of  the  legi- 
nient  to  suyipress  their  cliargcs,  on  con- 
dition that  he  rid  them  of  liis  presence, 
by  an  immediate  exchange  into  ano- 
ther regiment.  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  justify  the  line  of  conduct  adopted 
in  this  instance  by  Mr  Odohcrty,  in 
yielding  to  the  prejudices  against  his 
character  which  the  officers  of  the  re- 
giment appear  so  gmtuitously  to  have 
entertoineti.  Knowing  him,  .is  1  do, 
to  have  been  as  brave  a  mon  as  over 
pushed  a  bayonet  to  the  throat  of  an 
enemy,  I  caimot,  but  sincerely  regret 
that  any  change  of  circuuistancea 
should  have  occurred  to  give  a  differ- 
ent complexion  to  his  character  in  the 
opinion  oi  the  world.  But  such  regrets 
arc  usuless.  Who,  when  gazing  on 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  can  suppose 
his  eilulgence  to  be  diminished,  be- 
cause, wlien  viewed  through  a  tele- 
scope, a  few  tritiing  spots  are  discerni- 
ble on  his  disk  1 

Having  entered  into  tliis  arrange- 
ment, in  order  to  effect  his  exchange^ 
Mr  Odoherty  took  advantage  of  the 
sailing  of  the  first  ship  to  return  to 
England,  and  accordingly  embarked 
in  the  Beelzebub  transjjort  tor  that 
purpose.  On  tlieir  voyage  home  they 
encountered  a  severe  storm  when  off 
the  river  Chesapeake,  which  broke 
the  bobstay  of  the  Beelzebuli,  and  did 
considerable  injury  to  her  mainmast. 
To  crown  the  misfortune  of  this  un- 
lucky voyage,  they  were  ciiptured  by 
the  American  frigate  President,  in  lat. 
S.J-^  40',  long.  27  "^  It',  and  carried  in^o 
Boston  as  prisoners  of  war.  Mr  Odo- 
herty bore  his  misfortunes  with  the 
greatest  philosophy  and  calmness;  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  happy  equanimity  of 
his  temper,  I  give  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  extempore  address  to  a 
whale,  seen  off  Long  Island  on  the 
l+th  June  IHlt. 

Great  kin^  of  the  ocean,  transcendent  and 
grand 

Dost  thou  rest  'mid  llie  waters  so  blue ; 
So  vast  b  ihy  form,  I  ani  sure,  on  dry  land. 

It  would  cover  on  acre  or  twa 
Thou  watery  Colossus,  how  lovely  the  sight, 

When  thou  sailest  majestic  and  slow. 
Ami  die  sky  and  the  ocean  together  unite 

Their  splendour  around  thee  to  tlirow. 
Or  near  to  the  pole,  'mid  the  elements'  strife, 

Where  the  tempest  the  siaman  ippab. 
Unmoved,  like  a  Continent  pregnant  with  lite, 

O;  rather  a  living  St  Pnul«. 


(Continued,) 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  paper, 
to  recapitulate  the  various  calamities 
of  the  siege  of  New  Orleans.  That 
the  armament  was  utterly  inadequate 
to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, is  now  generally  admitted.  Fit- 
ted out  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
tieging  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
formidable  fortresses  of  America,  it 
was  not  only  unprovided  with  a  bat- 
tering train,  but  without  a  single  piece 
of  heavy  ordnance  to  assist  in  its  re- 
duction. Sir  Edward  I'ackcnham, 
therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  Jamaica, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
awaiting  the  teilious  arrival  of  rein- 
•forcemcnts  from  England,  or  of  un- 
dertaking the  expedition  with  the 
very  inadequate  means  at  his  disposal. 
Listening  rather  to  tlie  suggestions  of 
his  gallantry  than  Ms  prudence,  he 
decidtd  on  the  latter.  If  he  erred  in 
undertaking  the  expedition,  it  iimst 
be  owue<l  that  he  displayed  the  most 
consummate  skill  in  the  conduct  of  it. 
On  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  he  es- 
tablished himself  immediately  on  the 
peninsula  guarded  by  the  fortress,  and 
80  vigorously  did  lie  push  his  opera- 
tions, that  on  the  third  night  he  de- 
termined on  giving  the  assault.  The 
honour  of  heading  the  storming  party 
was  allotted  to  the  ttth  regiment,  then 
under  the  command  of  the  Honourable 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mullins,  son  to 
Lord  Ventry,  patron  to  our  hero's  fa- 
ther, and  who  did  not  at  all  congralu- 
Jflte  himself,  however,  on  his  good  for- 
tune. The  4 Ith  regiment  were  driven 
back  at  the  connnencement  of  the  at- 
tack ;  and  on  Sir  Edward  Packenhani's 
inquiring  I'or  the  commanding  officer, 

»it  was  discovered  that  both  he  ami 
Ensign  Odoherty  had  remained  in  the 
rear.  On  search  being  made  for  them. 
Colonel  ^lullins  was  discovered  under 
an  ammunition  waggon,  and  Ensign 
Odoherty  was  found  in  his  tent,  ap- 
parently very  busy  searching  for  his 
snuff-box,   the  loss  of  which,  he  so- 

Ileinnly  declaretl,  was  the  sole  reason 
of  his  absence.  In  consequence  of 
these  circumstances,  Colonel  MuUins 
was  bronght  to  a  court-martial,  and 
dlsmi8a«d  the  scr>1(;e  i  aad  sudi^  most 


Thee  soon  as  the  Greenlander  fisltcrmun  sees. 
He  plans  thy  destruction,  odd  nil  him ; 

And  onen,  before  thou  liast  time  to  cry  pea.sc. 
He  has  whipped  his  harpoon  in  thy  bottom. 

Here  unfortunately  a  hiatus  occurs, 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  regretleil 
fby  every  lover  of  what  is  sublime  in 
conception,  gruuJ  in  (kscription,  and 
beautiful  in  imagination.  Oiloherly 
is  not  the  only  author  of  liigh  genius 
whose  vivacity  esceeiled  his  persever- 
ance. We  may  say  of  him  what  Vol- 
taire said  of  Lord  Bacon :  "  Ce  grand 
fiomme  a  commence  hcaucoup  de  clwses 
que  per  Sonne  ne  pent  jamais  achever." 

On  his  arrival  at  Boston,  he  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  the 
station  allotted  for  his  residence  by  the 
American  government.     In  this  great 
city,  the  manly  grace*  of  his  person, 
and  the  seductive  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners, gained  him  the  notice  and  atten- 
tion of  alJ  ranks.     But,  norvriihstand- 
ing  tlie  kindness  and  hospitality  which 
he    experienced    from    his    American 
friends,    his  pccuniiury   circumstances 
were  by  no  means  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing condition.     He  found,  to  his  asto- 
lushmeut,   that  Aineriaui  merchants, 
however  kind  and  liberal  in  other  re- 
Bpects,  had  a  .strange  prejudice  against 
discounting  Irish  bills  ;  nor  could  any 
oSers,  however  liberal,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary per  centage,  reconcile  their  minds 
to  the  imaginary  risk  of  the  transac- 
tion.    Under  these  circumstances,  Mr 
Odoherty  was  obliged  to  confine  his  ex- 
l>enses  to  his  pay,  a  small  part  of  which 
■was  advanced  to  him,  with  much  liber- 
ality, by  the  British  agent  for  prisoners 
of  war  in  that  city,  to  whose  kindness 
he  was,  on  several  occasions,  much  in- 
debted.    It  was  in  Philadelphia  that 
Ensign  Odoherty  had  the  misfortune 
to  form  a  connexion  with  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  M'UTiirter,  who  kept  a  well- 
known  tavern  and  sraoking-shop.   Her 
husband  had  taken  an  active  port  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798  in  Ireland,  of 
■which  counti7  he  was  a  native,  and 
had   found  it  prudent  to  escape   the 
consequences  of  his  conduct  by  a  flight 
to  America.     He  accordingly  repaired 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  ojwncd  the 
"  Goat  in  Armour"  tavern  and  hotel, 
and  soon  after  married  a  female  emi- 
gree   from  the  Emerald  Isle,    an   act 
which,  I  beheve,  lie  had  only  once  oc- 
casion to  repent.     He  died  in  a  few 
years,  and  the  "  goat  in  armour"  lost 
none  of  it?  reputation  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  widow.  In  this  house 
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did  Mr  Odoherty  take  up  his  residem 
on  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia ;  and  it  ia 
almost  needless  to  add,  he  soon  made  s 
complete  conquest  of  the  too  susceptible 
heart  of  JNIrs  M'lMiirter.    In  the  pre- 
sent difficidty  of  his  pecuniary  affaira, 
this  circunjstance  afforded  him  too  ma* 
ny  advantages  to  be  neglected  or  over- 
looked.    Disgusting  as  she  was  in  her 
person,  vulgar  in  her  manners,  weak 
in  her  understanding,  and  unsuitable 
in  years,  he  determined  on  espousing 
her.     He  accordingly  made  his  pro{io- 
sals  in  form,  and  JMrs  M'Whirter  was 
too  much  flattered  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming an  ensign's  lady,  not  to  swal- 
low the  bait  with  avidity.    They  were 
privately  married,   and   continuetl  to 
live  together  witii  tolerable  harmony, 
until  the  peace  of  1815  restored   Mr 
Odoherty  once  more  to  liberty.     He 
was   now  heartily  sick    of  the    faded 
channs  and  uncultivated  rudeness  of 
his  new  wife,  and  accordingly  deter-* 
mined  once  more  to  pursue  the  current 
of  his  fortune  in  another  hemisphere. 
He  accordingly  possessed  himself  of  as 
much  ready  money  as  he  could  con- 
veniently lay  liis  hands  upon,   and  se- 
cretly embarked  on  board  a  ship,  then 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England. 
The  astonishment,  rage,  and  grief  of 
his  wife,  at  the  discovery  of  his  flight, 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed.    She  has   indeed    embodied 
them  all  with  the  greatest  fideUty,  in 
an  address  to  her  husband,   which,  I 
have  reason  to  beheve,  she  composed 
immediately  after   his   elopement.     I 
sliaO  only  give  tlie  first  verse,  which 
possesses  certainly  much  energy,  if  not 
elegance. 

"  Confusion  seize  your  lowsy  sowl,  yc  nasty 

dirty  vannent. 
Ye  goes  your  ways,   and  leaves  me   here 

without  tlie  least  preferment ; 
When  you've  drunk  niy  gin,  and  robbed 

my  till,  and  iitolcn  all  my  pdf,  ye 
Sail  away,  and  tliink  no  mvre  on  your  wife 

at  Philadelphy." 

I  shall  certainly  not  presume  to  offer 
the  delicate  and  refined  reader  any  f\ir- 
ther  specimen  of  this  coarse  and  vulgar, 
but  surely  ]>athetic  and  feeling,  poem. 
Gray's  "  Bard"  has  been  oticn  and 
justly  admired  for  the  beautiful  and 
unexpected  abruptness  of  the  opening 
stanza,  the  audilen  vehemence  of  pas- 
sion in  which  strange  curses  are  im- 
precated on  the  head  of  the  devoted 
monarch.  It  begins  with  the  beauti- 
ful line. 
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"  Ruin  »ci7e  thee,  mthless  king  ;" 
but  Low  interior  is  this  to  the  eom- 
inentxincnt  of  .Mrs  <J(Ioherty's  pw^ni, 
whidi  I  have  just  exlnn-tttl.  I  low 
cmpliutically  it  adrtr^sses  ilsili'  to  our 
liielin>;s!  Howdrtadlul  iliecuitiewluch 
it  invokes ! 
"  Conlution-  sci/^  j-our  lowsy  aowl !" 
The  blooil  runs  cold  at  the  inon- 
strous  ini}>ric'.uionj — we  leil  au  hivol- 
untjuy  bluulclering,  such  as  comes  on 
us  when  poring  over  the  intern.il  cuul- 
ilron  of  iMacheih,  and  hstetiint;  t(3  un- 
eanlily  nnd  helliKh  conjiirutioiis.  Sueh 
src  the  proudest  triumphs  of  the  pott ! 
ilr  Odouerty  arrived  in  England  al- 
ter a  short  uiid  prosperous  [wssuge. 
The  foilowinff  piece  was  composed  on 
tailing  post  Cape  l"rafal};ar  in  the 
night.  1  rmsluke  if  it  does  not  exhi- 
bit the  strongest  tracts  of  powerful  aiul 
wild  iinajoiifii'""?  i^'id  only  leaves  room 
to  regret  that,  like  most  of  liin  |X)etical 
efiiiidons,  it  is  unfinished,  it  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  best  parts  of  John 
Wilson's  Isle  of  Palms. 

Have  yea  sailed  on  the  breast  of  die  deep. 
When  the  winds  hail  all  silenced  their  bi"eiith. 
And  the  woterswcrc  huHhe<i  itiastioly  usleep. 
And  as  ralni,  as  die  iihuTihcr  (<t'  licath. 
Wlicn  [he  yellow  rnoon  bcBinini;  im  high, 
Slume  trauquiUy  brij^lit  on  die  wave. 
And  careered  tlircugU  the  va«t  and  iaipalpa- 

bic  sky, 
Till  she  found  in  the  ocean  a  grave, 
And  dying  away  by  degrees  on  tlie  sight, 
Tlie  water!)  were  dad  in  the  mantle  of  night. 

'T would  impart  a  delight  to  thy  soul. 

As  1  ftlt  it  ini)mned  ta  niine. 

And  die  draui;t)i  of  atllictiun  that  blackened 

my  bowl 
Grew  bright  as  die  silvery  brine, 
I  carelessly  lay  on  the  deck. 
And  listenetl  in  idlcncc  to  catch 
The  wonderfid  stories  of  bottle  or  wreck 
That  were  told  by  tlie  men  of  the  waieh. 
Sad  !>torie&  of  demons  iiiott  deadly  that  be, 
And  of  rneimaidb  that  rose  froui  the  depths 

of  die  (iea. 

Rtmnge  visions  my  fancy  had  iTIIcil, 
1  was  wet  with  die  dews  of  the  nijfht  i 
And  I  tliought  that  the  rouon  still  continued 

tn  gild 
The  wave, with  a  rilvcry  light. 
1  nmk  by  degrees  into  !>Iet:p, 
I  thought  of  my  friends  who  were  far. 
When  n  form  seemed  lo  glide  o'ci  the  face 

of  die  deep. 
As  hriglit  ae  tiie  evcninp  rtar. 
Ne'er  rose  there  a  spirit  more  Jovely  and  fair. 
Yet  I  treniblcd  to  think  thataspirii  was  dicic. 

I'merald  preen  was  her  hair, 
DraJded  ftiih  genii  of  Uic  sea. 
Vol.  n. 
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Her  arm,  like  a  nieteor,  she  wared  in  the  air, 

AikI  I  knew  that  tilie  beckoned  on  me. 

Slie  j;].i:K:<d  upon  nie  with  her  eyes. 

How  inttfaLIy  bri^tit  was  llieir  blaze; 

1  shi-unl;  and  I  trembled  with  fear  and  sur- 
prise. 

Yet  still  I  continued  U>  gaze ; 

But  encliantingly  sweet  was  die  smile  of  hct 
lip. 

And  1  fullowcd  the  vision  and  sprang  froiu 
the  ship. 

*Alid  the  waves  of  the  ocean  I  ftiU 

The  dolphins  were  sjiorting  aroiuid. 

And  many  a  triton  was  tunijig  the  »hel]. 

And  extatic  and  wild  was  the  »ouiid  ; 

There  were  thougands  of  I'athoitis  above, 

And  diousands  of  fathoms  below  ; 

And  we  sunk  .o  the  cwha  where  the  sea 

lions  ruve. 
And  the  topaz  uml  eincruld  glow, 
Where  the  diauiund  und  sapphire  etcrtudly 

shtd. 
Their  lustre  around  on  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

And  well  might  their  lustre  be  bright, 
I"'oT  they  shone  on  the  limbs  of  the  hrave. 
Of  those  who  had  fnuj;ht  in  tlic  terrible  tight. 
And  were  buritd  at  last  in  die  wave. 
In  grolloes  of  coral  they  slept, 
( )n  white  beds  of  peai  1  around  ; 
And  ntarthcin  for  tvrr  the  water snjdce  crept, 
Ard  tlie  sea  lion  guarded  tht:  ground. 
While  the  dir^e  of  tiie  hcToca  by  spirits  was 

rung, 
And  solemn  and  wUd  were  the  strains  that 

they  sung> 

Dirge. 

Sweet  is  the  clumber  the  mariners  sleep, 

'I'heir  hones  are  Itiid  in  die  caves  of  the*' 

Far  over  their  heads  the  tempests  sweep. 

That  uc'er  shall  wake  diem  more  : 

They  died  when  raved  the  bloody  tight. 

And  loud  was  the  eiinnons'  roar; 

Their  death  was  dark,  their  glory  blight. 

And  dicy  bunk  to  rise  no  more, 

They  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

But  llic  loud  wind  jiast, 

Wlivn  dicy  breathed  ilieir  last. 

And  it  carried  their  dying  sigh 

In  a  winding-hlieet. 

With  u  shut  at  their  feet. 

In  corul  eaves  they  lie. 

In  otrul  caves  they  lie. 

Or  where  the  .syren  of  the  rack.<i 
Lovely  waves  her  sea-green  locks. 
Where  tlie  deatlly  breakers  foam. 
Found  diey  an  eternal  home. 

Horrid  and  long  were  the  struggles  of  deadi. 
Black  was  die  night  when  tliey  yicldetl  dieir 

brcflth. 
But  not  on  thcocean,  all  btioyant  and  bloated. 
The  sport  of  die  waters  dieir  white  botlica 

tloitted, 
For  they  were  Ixirnc  to  coral  caves. 
Distant  far  beneath  the  waves. 
And  there  on  beds  of  pearl  diey  sleep, 
.\nil  farovtr  their  beads  die  tempests  sweep. 
■UJ 
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That  ne*er  shall  wake  them  more. 
That  ne'er  aliall  wuke  ihetn  more. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  re- 
paired iiuiiii-diaicly  to  Loiulou,  and 
fft'u-ctctl  an  exchange  into  tht;  95>th.  or 
King's  Own  Tipi)eniry  regiment,  and 
set  off  immediately  to  join  the  depot 
then  sUitioned  in  the  Isle  of  Wif^lit. 
In  order  k>  cover  the  reusun  of  his 
leaving  his  former  regiment,  and  to 
prevent  the  true  cause  of  his  exchange 
from  becoming  jnihlicly  known^  he 
adilressed  the  tbllowing  stanzas  to  the 
officers  of  the  4Hh  regiment,  and  took 
care  to  have  them  inserted  in  all  the 
newspapcTs,  with  the  signature  of 
Morgan  Odoh<rty.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Come,  push  round  the  bottle  ;  one  gloss  ere 

we  part 
Must  in  eadnesi  go  round  to  the  friends  of 

my  heart,  ^ 

With  whom  njnny  a  bright  hotur  of  joy  has 

gone  by. 
Whom  with  ph-asurc  I  met,  whom  I  leave 

with  a  sigh. 

VeB,  the  hours  have  gone  by ;  like  a  bright 

stinny  gleam, 
in  the  (lark  sky  of  winter,  they  fled  like  • 

drrani  ; 
Yet  when  years  shall  have  cast  their  dim 

Khadnws  between, 
I  shall  fondly  remeutbcr  the  days  tliat  liave 

been. 

Come,  push   rmind  tlie  bottle ;  for  ne'er 

iaaM  the  cliuin 
Tiat  has  bound  us  together  be  broken  in 

twain, 
And  DI  drink,  whtxcsoevor  my  lot  may  be 

cost, 
To  the  friends  that  I  love,  and  die  days  that 

Are  past. 

TliJs  ruse  dc  guerre  had  the  desired 
effect ;  tbr  nobody  couht  jiossibly  sus- 
pect tliat  the  author  of  this  sentimental 
and  very  feeling  address  hsid  just  been 
kicked  mit  of  the  rej^nient  by  these 
very  dear  friends  whom  he  thus  jm- 
thcticully  lauils.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival at  the  depot  of  the  !>9lh  regi- 
ment, he  v?iL"5  ordered  to  proceet!  on 
the  recruitinji;  service  to  Scotland,  and 
arrived  in  Eilinburgh  in  the  summer 
of  1S1.5.  Here  new  and  unexpectcft 
boiiours  awaited  him.  He  had  hith- 
erto been  a  stranper  to  literary  distinc- 
tions, and  notwithstanding  his  ivrit- 
ing  in  the  different  ineriodical  publica- 
tions attracted  much  of  the  public  ad- 
miration, he  hiul  hitherto  remained, 
in  the  more  extended  signifiealitm  of 
[the  word,  absolutely  ujijiytictd.  Tkis, 
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however,  was  at  length  to  txt&c  ;  and 
though  Mr  Odoherty  was  by  birth  an 
Irishman  (to  the  shame  of  that  coun- 
try be  it  spoken),  it  was  Scotland 
wnich  first  learned  to  appreciate  and 
reward  his  merit-  Soon  iiftt^'r  his  ai- 
rival  at  this  metropolis,  be  was  voted 
a  member  of  the  "  Select  Society.'" 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  hi« 
eloquence  in  a  very  eminent  d^ee  j 
and  as  the  gentlemen  of  this  society 
seemed  to  pride  themselves  more  on 
the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their 
orations,  and  seemed  to  meet  witli 
much  greater  success  in  the  multipli' 
cation  of  their  words  than  in  themuU 
tiplication  of  their  ideas  to  correspond 
with  them,  Air  Odoherty,  from  his 
natural  volubility,  soon  succeeded  iu 
ca-sting  his  rivals  in  the  E<bade.  Iti 
particular,  I  am  told  lie  made  a  speech 
of  four  hours  and  a  half,  on  the  very 
new  and  interesting  question  of.  Whe- 
ther Brums  was  justified  in  the  as- 
sassinatioii  of  C^sar,  which  was  car- 
ried in  tliC'Qfhrmativc  by  a  majority  oi 
one,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  being  finally  settled.  He  likewise 
made  a  long  speech  on  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  early  marriages,  and 
clearly  established,  in  a  most  pathetic 
and  lunrinous  oration,  that  Queen 
Ehzabeth  was  by  no  means  justified 
in  the  execution  of  Mary.  It  was 
impossible  tlmt  these  elaborate  dis- 
plays of  the  most  extraoniinary  talent 
could  long  remain  unnoticed.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  giving  a  most  clear 
and  scientific  description  of  a  Koman 
frying-pan,  found  in  the  middle  of  a 
bog  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  he 
was  immediately  eiectetl  a  metnber  of 
the  society  of  Scottish  antiquaries,  antl 
reaiJ  nt  tlieir  meetings  several  very  in- 
terestin.m  papers,  winch  were  received 
by  his  brother  antiquaries  witli  the 
most  grateful  attention.  He  was  like- 
wise projioaed  u  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  unfortunately  bhick-ball- 
e<l.  Candour  induces  nie  to  state,  for 
the  credit  of  that  learnetl  body,  that 
this  rejection  was  not  uiulerstood  to 
]irocee(l  on  the  personal  u»fitness  of 
Mr  Odoherty  for  the  proposed  hon- 
our, but  was  simply  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Kevend  Irish  members 
who  hud  betn  recently  chosen  having 
bilked  the  Society  of  their  fees,  which 
made  them  unwUling  to  add  to  their 
ntmiber.  To  moke  iunends  for  this  dis- 
appointment, the  same  week  in  which 
it  occurred  ho  was  proposed  in  the 
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Society  of  Dllettinti,  and  admittwl 
by  accIaiuntJun  into  that  enlijj;litL'iie(l 
bodv.  The  cvetiiiij;s  which  lit-  spent 
at  their  meetings,  iti  Young's  Tavern, 
High  Street,  were  pftcn  mentioned  by 
liiiTi  as  among  the  most  radiant  oases  in 
the  desert  of  his  existence.  He  coai- 
posed  a  beautiful  ode  to  the  keeper  or 
the  tavern  where  they  assemble,  of 
which  we  cannot  at  present  (juote 
more  than  the  three  openiug  stanzas. 

Let  Dandies  Id  M'Culloch  go, 
And  Ministers  to  Fortune's  hall ; 
For  Indians  Oman's  darct  flow, 
In  John  M'Pliails  let  lawyers  crow. 
These  places  SL>em  to  me  so  eo, 
I  love  Bill  Young's  above  dicm  oIL 

One  only  rival,  honest  Bill, 
Hast  thou  in  Morgan's  whim ; 
I  mean  Ben  VVaters,  chamjing  Ben, 
Simplest  and  stupidest  of  men ; 
I  take  B  tankard  now  and  tlien. 
And  stnokc  a  pipe  with  him. 

Dear  Ben  I  dear  Bill !  I  Jove  you  both, 
Hctwcen  you  uFt  my  fancy  wavers ; 
Thou,  Bill,  excell'st  iji  shcep&head  brodi ; 
Thy  portcr-Hiugs  are  crowned  with  tiotli ; 
At  Young's  I  Uiitui,  nothing  lothi 
To  my  dear  Diltttitriii  shavers. 
O  scene  of  merriment  and  havers. 
Of  good  runi-piinch,  aiui  puns,  and  clavers. 
And  warbling  sweet  IHysian  quavers  ! — 
IV'iiD  loves  not  Y'uung's  must  be  a  Uotli. 
C2'o  Oi:  ctiniinued.J 


TIME  8  MAOIC  LANTHKItN. 

[This  is  to  be  a  series  of  dialogues,  in 
■which  we  pnipoae  to  intrudiice  remarkable 
per9«)ns  of  all  ages  and  countries.  As  oiu- 
sketches  will  "■  come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part," we  huvc  nauiutl  it  Time's  Magic 
I. anthem,  and  hare  actually  got  some  part 
of  the  exhibition  nltcady  executed,  and 
ready  tn  push  forward  a»  (wcasion  requires, 
Remarkable  persons  are  of  varimis  descrip- 
tions, and  we  do  not  propose,  like  Fun  ten - 
elle,  to  seek  them  in  the  Elysian  ItelJs,  but 
to  shew  tlicui  oS*  Sn  as  dr»niatic  a  style  as 
possible,  engaged  in  tlicir  characteristic  em- 
pl(>pnents,  aud  actuated  by  ilic  pa.!>bions  of 
living  men.  j 


No  r. 

MachiineCs  Dealh-BeJ. 

Mdchiiivel.  Come  hJtljer,  gooil  wor 
nan,  and  shift  my  pillow,  for  my  heud 
throbs  painfully,  and  my  thouf^hts 
Imrrv hickwards  nnd  forwards  in  such 
clouds  that  1  can  find  no  rest.  There 
HOW — tliauk  you.     Be  kind  to  a  dj-iijg 


ffrt'er  Lnnntni, 
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man,  for  your  heart  still  remains  .sucli 
as  it  catnt'  from  the  gentle  hands  of 
Nature,   and  has  never  been  seared 

by 

Attendant.  The  teare  come  into  his 
eyes.  Good  Signor,  compose  yourself, 
and  all  will  go  well. 

Much.  No,  no  !  The  inevitable  mo- 
ment is  drawing  near,  when  my  spirit 
must  take  wing  to  another  world, 
w^liere  its  subtlety  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Farewell  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ! 
Farewell  to  cibinets  and  to  cunning ! 
Machiavel  is  dying,  poor  and  neglect- 
ed ;  but  he  haB  bequeathed  to  man- 
kind a  legacy,  which  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  their  princes,  and  for  which 
he  prays  God  to  forgive  him  if  there  is 
nusdiief  in  it.  Mischief! — Can  mis- 
chief be  taught  among  the  seed  of  the 
serjjent  ?  Alas  I  it  springs  indigenous 
in  every  bad  heart ;  and  if  I  have  writ- 
ten the  natural  history  of  the  hemlock, 
it  will  serve  to  instruct  the  physician 
as  well  as  the  poisoner. 

AHeii.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  re- 
maiii  calm,  and  not  to  irritate  yottt 
mind  with  these  thoughts  at  present. 
The  be.st  you  can  do  is  lo  slee]i. 

Mufft,  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
permanent  sleep,  you  would  perhaps 
he  right.  Repose,  darkness,  vaciuty, 
negation  of  every  sort,^— and  yet  some- 
thing will  not  allow  one  to  beUeve  it 
pfwsible, 

A/ti-n.  Do  not  tempt  Heaven  by 
wishing  it. 

Mack.  May  divine  mercy  guard  my 
couch  from  bad  thoughts,  and  put  if  y 
my  .soul  for  aijutther  Htate  of  existence. 
Mush  i  do  not  speak  to  me — ^iny  eye- 
lid.s  are  heavy, 

Afhn.  Thia  is  well.  He  falls  into 
a  slumber.  What  a  meagre,  sharp, 
and  shrivelled  eountenance.  And  this 
is  the  politician  of  whom  Florence 
speaks  so  nmch.  The  shadow  of  his 
features  is  reflected  upon  the  wall; 
and  it  seems  as  if  hie  head  was  already 
wrapped  up  for  buriaJ.  It  was  not  by 
chance  that  a  raven  alighted  at  the 
window  tliia  morning,  or  that  1  dreamt 
last  night  of  seeuig  liim  in  church, 
■where  he  has  not  been  for  so  long. 

C Enter  n  friend  of  Machiavefs.) 

Atlen.  Hush  !  Tread  softly ;  and  do 
not  speak  but  in  a  whisjier. 

Friend.  How  fiues  it  with  him  now? 

Atim.  Worse  and  woree,  1  fear, 
A  gradual  decay.  Look  at  his  fea- 
tures. You  have  come  just  in  time  to 
see  hiin  die^  and  your  jirestuce  will 


6B9  Same  Jccount  of  the  Life  and  WrUlngs  ofEnsifpt  OJtJierttf.    pfarcfi 

That  ne'er  ehall  wake  iliera  more,  however,  was  at  length  to  cease  ;  and 

That  ne'er  sJjall  wake  them  more.  thouyh  Mr  Oiloherty  was  by  birth  an 

Irishman  (to  the  shanie  of  that  coun- 
try  be  it   spoken),  it   was   Sctttland 
wiiidi  first  leiirned  to  ajujreciate  and 
reward  liis  merit.     Soon  after  his  ar-. 
rival  at  this  metroiiohs,  he  wa.s  voted  I 
a  member  of  the  "  Select  Socictv.'* 
Here  he  distingtiishcd  himself  by  }ii»l 
eloquence  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  i 
and  as  the  gentlemen  of  this  society  j 
seemed  to  pride  themselves  more  oq 
the  quantity  tlian  the  quality  of  their 
oration3j   and   seemed   to  meet   with  j 
much  greater  success  in  tl>e  multipli- 
cation of  their  words  liian  in  thcr  mul- 
tiplication of  their  ideas  to  correspond  I 
with   them,  'Mr  Odoherty,    from  hi»| 
iiatuml  volubility,  soon  succeedetl  inj 
casting  his  rivals  in  the  shade.     In  I 
particular,  I  am  told  he  made  a  speech  I 
of  four  hours  and  a  half,  on  the  very 
new  and  interesting  question  of,  Whe* 
ther  Brutus  was  justificti    in  the  as« 
sassination  of  Cesar,  which  was  car-J 
ric<l  in  the  .affirmative  by  a  majority  ofj 
one,  and  may  therefore  be  cunsideredf 
as  being  finally  settled,     lie  likewise] 
made  a  long  speech  on  the  qiiestion  of! 
the  propriety  of  early  marriages,  and  ] 
clearly  established,  in  a  most  pathetic 
and    luminous    oration,   that   Queen 
Elizabeth  waa  by  no  means  justified 
in    the  execution  of  Mary.     It  vita 
impossible  that    tliesc   elaborate  dis- 
plays of  the  most  extraordinary  talent 
could  long  remain  unnoticed.     In  con- 
sequence  of  his  giving  a  most  clear 
nn<l  scientific  description  of  a  Homiin  ' 
frying-pan,  found  in  the  middle  of  a  I 
bog  in   the  county  of  Kilkenny,  hei 
was  immediately  ekctetl  a  memljor  ofj 
the  society  of  Scottish  antiquaries,  aud  j 
rem!  nt  their  meetings  several  very  in- 
tercstinj;  pjipcrs,  which  were  received  I 
by  his   brother  antiquaries  with    tliej 
mofit  pralcftil  attention.     He  was  like-  i 
wise  proposed  u  mcml)er  of  the  Royal  j 
Society,  and  untbriunalely  black-ball- 
e<l.     IJaiulour  induces  me  to  state,  for] 
the  credit  of  that  learned  body,  that 
this  rejection  was  not  understood  to] 
|>roceeii  on  tlie  personal   unfitness  of 
Air  Odoherty  tor  the  projwsed   hon- 
our, but  was  sintply  owing  to  the  cir-J 
cumstaiices  of  several  Irish  membera] 
who  had  been  recently  chosen  having  j 
bilked  the  Society  of  their  fees,  which  ] 
made  them  unwUliiig  to  add  to  tlieif] 
number.  To  make  amends  for  ibis  dii- 
ap[M)intinenf,  the  same  week  in  which] 
it  occurred  he  was  proposed  iji 


On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  re- 
pairer] immediately  to  London,  and 
effected  an  exchange  into  tlic  9»th,  or 
King's  Owii  Tipperary  rcgin\ent,  and 
pet  off  immediately  to  join  the  depot 
then  stationed  iti  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  order  to  «»ver  the  reason  of  Ins 
leanng  his  former  regiment,  and  to 
prevent  the  true  cause  of  hi.s  exchange 
ttam  becoming  publicly  known,  he 
addressed  the  tbllowing  stanzas  to  the 
officers  of  the  -i+th  regiment,  and  took 
care  to  have  them  inserted  in  all  the 
newspapers,  with  the  signature  of 
Alorgau  (JdolKrty.  They  arc  as  fol- 
lows: 

Come,  push  round  the  bottle ;  one  gloM  ere 

we  part 
Must  in  sadaest  go  round  to  the  friends  of 

tny  heart,  ^ 

Witli  whom  many  a  bright  hour  of  joy  has 

gone  by. 
Whom  with  pleantre  I  met,  whom  I  leave 

widi  a  Ktgh. 

Yes,  the  hours  have  gone  by  ;  like  a  bright 

sunny  gleaRi, 
In  llie  dark  sky  of  winter,  tliey  fkd  like  a 

dream  ; 
Yet  when  yeurs  shall  have  cast  their  dim 

stiadows  between, 
I  aball  fundly  remember  the  days  that  luve 

been. 

Come,  push    round  die  bottle;  for  ne'er 

^all  the  ctuiin 
Tkar  has  hound  us  Logethei  be  broken  in 

Iwnin, 
And  ril  drink,  wheresoever  my  lot  n«iy  be 

COKt, 

To  the  friends  that  I  love,  and  the  days  that 
are  post. 

This  ruse  de  guerre  had  the  desired 
effect ;  tor  nobody  could  jjosaibly  sus- 
pect that  the  author  of  this  sentimental 
and  very  feeling  atldresis  hsid  just  been 
kicked  out  of  the  rcgiiiient  by  llicse 
very  dear  friends  whom  he  thus  jm- 
thetically  lauds.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival at  the  depot  of  the  .'>9th  regi- 
ment, he  was  ordered  to  proceed  on 
the  recruiting  service  to  Scotland,  and 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  the  summer 
of  ISI5.  Here  new  and  unexpected 
bonours  awaited  him.  He  had  hith- 
erto been  a  struni!;er  to  literary  distinc- 
tions, and  noiwithstaiuling  his  writ- 
ing in  the  differtnt  j)eriodical  publica- 
tions attractetl  much  of  the  public  ad- 
miration, he  had  hitherto  romainwl, 
in  the  more  extended  signification  of 
the  word,  absolutely  unnoticed.  Tkisj 
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Society  of  Dilettrnd,  and  admitted 
by  accliui].ition  into  that  cnlighteiietl 
body.  Thf  evctiiiigs  which  he  spent 
at  Ineir  meetings,  in  '^'oong's  Tavern, 
High  Street,  were  ofYen  mentioned  by 
liiin  as  among;  the  most  radiant  oases  in 
the  desert  of  his  existence.  He  oom- 
jKBed  a  beautiful  ode  to  the  keeper  oi 
the  tayem  where  they  assemble,  of 
which  we  cannot  at  present  quote 
inore  than  the  three  openinjf  stanzas. 

Let  Dandies  to  M'CuUoch  go. 
And  Ministers  to  Fortune's  hall ; 
For  tndians  Oman's  claret  flow, 
lo  John  M'Phails  let  lawyers  crow. 
These  places  teen\  to  me  so  so, 
I  lore  Bill  Young's  above  ihcm  alL 

One  only  rival,  honest  Bill, 
Hast  thou  in  Mor;gan*$  whim ; 
I  mean  Ben  Waters,  charming  BcOi 
8implest  and  stupidest  of  men : 
]  take  a  tankard  now  iind  then. 
And  smoke  a  pipe  with  liim. 

Dear  Ben  !  dear  Bill  !  I  lore  you  both. 
Between  you  oft  my  fancy  wavers ; 
Thou,  Bill,  excell'st  in  Kheepshead  broth ; 
Thy  portet-mugs  are  crowned  with  froth  ; 
At  Young's  I  listen,  nuttiing  loth, 
To  my  dear  Dilettanti  shavers. 
O  scene  of  merriment  and  !i  avers, 
Of  good  rum-panrh,  and  puns,  jutdcIaveTS, 
And  warbling  sweet  Elysian  quavers  !— 
Wlio  lores  not  Young'a  must  be  a  Goth. 
fTo  be  cvntinued.J 


TIMES  MAGIC  LANTHEAN, 

[This  is  to  be  a  neries  of  dialogues,  in 
which  we  propose  to  introduce  remarkable 
personv  of  all  ages  and  countries.  As  our 
sketches  will  ''  conic  like  shadow?,  so  de- 
part," we  liave  itamcd  it  Time's  Magic 
Lantliem,  and  have  nctually  got  sonic  part 
of  the  exhibition  already  executed,  and 
ready  to  push  forward  as  octasian  retjuires. 
Remarluible  persons  are  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  we  do  not  propose,  like  Fonten- 
dle,  to  seek  them  in  the  Hlysian  tieKU.  but 
to  shew  tliem  off  in  os  dramatic  a  style  as 
possible,  engaged  in  their  cbuiacteiistic  em- 
ploymeots,  aud  actuated  by  the  pabbioiu>  of 
ilTiug  men.  J 


No  I. 

AlachitveCs  Death-Bed. 

Machi'ii'el.  Come  hither,  good  wft- 
tnan,  and  ahift  my  pillow,  for  my  head 
throbs  paiafuJly,  and  my  tlioughts 
hurry  hickwardg  and  forwards  in  such 
clouds  that  I  can  find  no  rest.  Tliere 
joow — ihaut  you.    Be  kind  to  a  dying 
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man,  for  yotir  heart  still  remains  sudi 
as  it  came  from  the  gentle  hands  of 
Nature,  and  has  never  been  seared 
by 

Attendant.  The  tears  come  into  his 
eyes.  Good  Signor,  compose  yomrself, 
and  all  will  go  welL 

Mach.  No,  no  !  The  inevitable  mo- 
ment is  drawing  near,  when  my  spirit 
must  lake  wing  to  another  world, 
where  its  subtlety  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Farewell  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ! 
Farewell  to  cabinets  and  to  cunning!! 
Machiavel  is  dying,  poor  and  neglect* 
ed ;  hut  he  has  bequeathed  lo  man-* 
kind  a  legacy,  which  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  their  princes,  and  for  which 
he  prays  God  to  forgive  him  if  tluYe  is 
mischief  in  it.  Jlischief ! — Can  mis- 
chief be  taught  among  the  seed  of  the 
seqient .''  Alas  !  it  springs  indigenous 
in  every  bad  heart ;  and  if  I  have  writ- 
ten the  natural  history  of  the  hemlock, 
it  will  serve  to  instruct  the  physician 
aa  well  as  the  poisoner. 

Atten.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  re» 
main  calm,  and  not  to  irritate  your 
mind  with  these  thoughts  at  present. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  lo  sleep. 

Much.  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
permanent  sleep,  you  would  perhaps 
he  right.  Repose,  darkness,  vncuity, 
negation  of  every  sort, — and  yet  some- 
thing will  not  allow  one  to  believe  it 
possible. 

Aiten.  Do  not  tempt  Heaven  by 
wishing  it. 

Mach,  May  divine  mercy  guard  my 
couch  from  bad  thoughts,  and  piuify 
my  soul  for  another  state  of  existence. 
Hush  !  do  not  speak  to  me — my  eye- 
lids .ire  heavy. 

Atten.  This  is  well.  He  falls  into 
a  slumber.  What  a  meagre,  sharp, 
and  shrivelled  countenance.  And  this 
5s  the  poUticiun  of  whom  Florence 
speaks  so  much.  The  shadow  of  his 
features  is  reflected  upon  the  wall; 
and  it  seems  as  if  his  head  was  already 
wrapped  up  for  burial.  It  was  not  by 
cliance  that  a  raven  alighted  at  the 
window  this  morning,  or  that  I  dreamt 
kiit  night  of  seehig  him  in  church, 
where  he  has  not  been  for  so  long. 

(Enter  a  friend  aj  Mochiavet's.) 

Atten.  Hush  !  Tread  softly ;  and  do 
not  speak  but  in  a  whisper. 

Friend.  How  fares  it  wth  him  now? 

Atten.  Worse  and  worse,  I  fear, 
A  gradual  decay.  Look  at  his  fea- 
tures. You  have  come  just  in  time  to 
jsec  him  die^  and  your  presence  will 
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men  and  turnkeys  into  satirists  and 
philosophers,  without  once  violating 
nature  or  probability.  After  further 
remarks  on  this  production,  and  re- 
ferences to  porticuliu-  parts  in  illustra' 


,«!f«fwr  on  Sngfffh  Pnefnf.  [^Marchl 

YotiKt;,  CoLi  INS,  nnd  Gray.  Young 
he  described  &&  a  gloomy  ejiigramma- 
tist,  who  itbused  great  powers  both  of 
thought  and  language,  and  spoiled  the 
efiVct  of  his  ntond  reflections  ]jy  over- 


tionj  Mr  H.  concluded  his  account  of    loading   them  with   religious  horror. 


Gay  by  ouoting  his  verses  on  Sir  Kich- 
nrd  Blaclcmore,  as  a  character  of  that 
writer,  and  a  specimen  of  Gay's  man- 
ner. 

The  lecturer  observed  of  Swift, 
that  his  reputation  as  a  poet  had  been 
obscured  by  that  which  he  enjoys  as  a 

Srose  writer  ;  but  that  his  name  would 
uve  deserved   to  have  gone  down  to 
posterity  as  a  jH>et,  even  if  he   had 


The  Revenge  he  described  as  monkish 
and  scholastic,  and  Zanga  as  *  vulgar 
caricature  of  lago. 

Collins  Mr  H.  considered  as  possess- 
ing less  general  power  of  mind  than 
Young,  but  much  more  of  the  true 
vii'i'dit  vix,  the  genuine  inspiration 
which  can  alone  give  birth  to  the  high- 
est efforts  of  jwetry.  lie  was  the  on- 
ly one  of  the  minor  i)oets  of  whom,  if 


never  written  Gulliver  or  the  Talc  of    he  had  hvcd,  the  highest  things  might 


a  Tub.  His  Imitations  of  Horace,  and 
his  Verses  on  his  own  ileath,  entitle 
him  to  he  placed  in  tlie  first  rank  of 
agreeable  niorahsts  in  verse.     In  these 

f  reductions  there  is  not  only  a  dry 
uinour,  and  nn  exquisite  toneof  irony, 
but  a  touching  pathos,  mixed  with 
the  strokes  of  pleasantry  and  satire. 
Mr  HazUtt  referred  to  examples,  and 
then  remarked,  that  Switt  was  one  of 
the  most  sensible  of  poets,  but  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  nonsensical — he 
was  very  ready  to  oblige  others  and  to 
forget  himself.  Here  the  lecturer  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  charac- 
ter of  Swift's  pro&e  writings,  in  which 
he  contrasted  them  with  those  of  Vol- 
taire and  Itubelais.  We  cannot  follow 
him  through  this  digression,  but  must 
not  omit  to  mention  what  he  consider- 
ed to  be  some  ol'  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  these  writers'  genius.  They 
were  the  gi-eatest  wits  of  modern  times; 
but  the  wit  of  each  was  of  a  peculiar 
kind.     Swifl's  wit  was  serious,  satur- 


have  been  anticipated.  He  is  some- 
times afiected  and  obscure ;  but  in  hit 
best  works  there  is  a  simplicity,  a 
pathos,  and  a  fervour  of  imagination, 
which  make  us  the  more  lament  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Air  Hazlitt  here  alluded 
to  Collins's  unhappy  Ufe,  and  that  of 
some  other  of  the  English  poets,  and 
then  spoke  of  Gray.  He  had  nmch  less 
poetical  genius  than  Collins,  and  his 
Pindaric  Odes  are  stately  and  pedantic 
— a  kind  of  methodical  madness  ;  but 
his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard  is 
a  fine  effusion  of  a  refined  and  thought- 
ful mind,  moralizing  on  human  life. 

After  noticing  Akenside,  Goldsmith, 
W'arton,  &c.  ^Ir  IlazMtt  concluded  his 
lecture  by  some  remarks  on  Chatter- 
ton,  whom  he  scarcely  seemed  inclin- 
ed to  consider  as  a  [met  at  all.  His 
works,  he  said,  had  nothing  remark- 
able in  them  but  the  age  at  which  they 
were  WTitten.  The  facility,  and  vi- 
gour, and  knowledge  which  they  dis- 


ninc,    nnd    practical, — llalxilais'   was    played,  were  extraordinary  in  a  boy  of 

sixteen,  but  would  not  have  been  so 
in  a  man  of  twenty.  He  did  not  shew 
extraordinary  genius,  but  extraordinaiy 
precocity.  Nor  do  I  believe,  said  Mr 
H.,  he  would  have  written  better  had 
he  livcil.  He  knew  this  himself^  or  he 
wuuld  have  hved. 

Fcbruarif  ^6th,  1818. 


fantastical  and  joyous, — Voltaire's  was 
light,  sportive,  and  verbal.  Swift's 
wit  was  the  wit  of  sense, — Rabelais' 
the  wit  of  nonsense, — Voltaire's  of  in- 
diffej-ence  to  both.  Swift  hated  ab- 
ist?rdity.  Rabelais  loved  it,  exaggerat- 
ed it  with  supreme  satisfaction,  rioted 
in  it.  He  dwelt  on  the  ludicrous  fbr 
the  pJeasiire  it  uflve  him,  not  for  the 
paiti-  He  lived  upon  his  wit — it  was 
his  wealth ;  and  he  was  prodigal  of  it, 
because  he  felt  that  it  was  inexhau><ti- 
hle.  Rabelaia  was  a  Frenchman  of  the 
old  school — Voltaire  of  tlie  new.  The 
wit  of  the  one  arose  from  exube^raiice 
of  enjoyment — of  the  other  from  ex- 
cess of  indifference. 

Mr  Haiiitt  proceeded  to  speak  of 


Errata  in  last  article — 1st  line,  for  "  lec- 
ture," read  lecturer.  Page  &M,  colume  one, 
lioe  nine  from  top,  for  '■'  confused,"  read 
cunfim'd.  Page  a.i9,  column  two,  line 
twenty-seven  froni  bottuni,  for  "  Bwelling," 
reail  uvlling.  Page  .'HiO,  ctilumn  two,  line 
twenty-tour  from  bottom,  for  '•  wa*,"  read 
orre.  Same  page,  column  eecuud,  line 
eighteenth  froiu  bottom,  before  "familiar," 
reiid  u!. 
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«omb  account  of  the  life  and 
wrjtincis  of  knsign  and  adju- 
tant odoherty,  late  of  tup. 
99th  keoiment. 

(Continued.) 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  paper, 
to  recapitulate  the  various  calamities 
of  the  siege  of  New  Orleans.  That 
the  armament  was  utterly  inadequate 
to  accoraplisli  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, is  now  generally  admitted.  Fit- 
ted out  for  the  express  purpose  of  he- 
iieginff  one  of  the  stronpsest  and  most 
fomiiaable  fortresses  of  America,  it 
waa  not  only  unprovided  with  a  Iwt- 
tering  train,  but  without  a  single  piece 
of  heavy  ordnance  to  assist  in  its  re- 
duction. Sir  Edward  Packenhani, 
therefore,  on  his  amvaJ  at  Jamaica, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
awaiting  the  teiUaus  arrival  of  rein- 
■forcenients  from  En^^land,  or  of  vm- 
dertaking  the  expedition  with  tlie 
very  inudecpiate  means  at  his  disjxisal. 
Listctiiuf^  rather  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  gallantry  than  his  prudence,  he 
decidtd  on  the  latter.  If  he  erred  in 
undertakinp;  the  expedition,  it  must 
be  owne<l  that  he  dispkycd  the  most 
consummate  skill  in  tnc  conduct  of  it. 
On  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  he  es- 
tablished himself  iimnediately  on  the 
peninsula  guarded  by  the  Ibrtress,  and 
so  vigorously  did  he  push  his  opera- 
tions, that  on  the  third  night  he  de- 
termine<l  on  giving  the  assault.  The 
honour  of  heading  the  stornring  party 
was  allotted  to  the  44th  rt^iment,  then 
under  the  command  of  the  Honourable 
liieutenant-Colonel  filullins,  son  to 
Lord  Ventry,  patron  to  mir  hero's  fa- 
ther, and  who  did  not  at  all  congratu- 
late himself,  however,  on  Iiis  good  for- 
tune. The  4*th  regiment  were  driven 
back  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack ;  and  on  Sir  Edward  Paekenhani'a 
inquiring  tbr  the  commanding  officer, 
it  was  discovered  that  both  he  and 
Ensign  Odoherty  had  remained  in  the 
rear.  On  search  being  made  tbr  them. 
Colonel  Alullins  was  discovered  under 
an  ammmiition  waggon,  and  Ensign 
Odoherty  was  found  in  his  tent,  ap- 
parently very  busy  searehing  for  his 
snutF-box,  the  loss  of  which,  he  so- 
lemnly declared,  was  the  sole  reason 
of  his  absence.  In  consequence  of 
these  circumstances,  Colonel  Mullins 
was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and 
isscd  the  servi(:e  ;  and  such,  most 


probably,  would  Ukewise  hare  been 
the  fate  of  Ensign  Odoherty,  had  he 
not,  by  the  most  humble  intercessions, 
prevailed  on  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment to  su]ipress  tlieir  charges,  on  con- 
dition that  he  rid  tliem  of  his  presence, 
by  an  immediate  exchange  into  ano- 
ther regiment.  I  am  far  from  wishhig 
to  justify  the  line  of  conduct  iidopted 
in  this  instance  by  Mr  Odoherty,  in 
yielding  to  the  prejudices  ugiiinst  his 
character  which  the  officers  of  the  re- 
giment appear  so  gratuitously  to  Iiave 
entertained.  Knowing  ban,  aa  1  do, 
to  have  been  as  brave  a  man  as  ever 
pushed  a  bayonet  to  the  throat  of  an 
enemy,  I  cannot  but  sincerely  regret 
that  any  change  of  circumstuncci 
should  liave  occurred  to  give  a  differ- 
ent complexion  to  his  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  But  such  regrets 
are  useless.  Who,  when  gazing  on 
tlie  brightness  of  the  sun,  can  suppose 
liis  eflulgence  to  be  diminished,  be- 
cause, when  viewed  through  a  tele- 
scope, a  few  triHing  spols  are  discerni- 
ble on  his  disk ! 

Having  entered  into  this  arrange- 
ment, in  order  to  effect  his  exchange^ 
Mr  Odoherty  took  advantage  of  the 
sailing  of  the  first  ship  to  return  to 
England,  and  accordingly  embarked 
in  the  Beelzebub  transport  for  tliat 
purpose.  On  their  voyage  home  they 
encountered  a  severe  storm  when  olf 
tlie  river  Chesapeake,  which  broke 
the  bobstay  of  the  Beelzebub,  and  did 
considerable  injury  to  licr  mainmast. 
To  crown  the  misfortune  of  this  un- 
lucky voyage,  they  were  captured  by 
the  Amt'i  tcan  frigate  President,  in  lat, 
S.%-'  iW,  long.  27"  1+',  and  carried  in.to 
Boston  as  jmsoners  of  war.  Mr  Odo- 
herty bore  his  misfortunes  with  tlie 
greatest  philosophy  and  calmness ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  the  happy  equanimity  of 
his  temper,  I  give  the  following  ox- 
tract  from  an  extempore  adilress  to  a 
whale,  seen  off  Long  Island  on  the 
i4.th  June  ISM. 

Great  king  of  the  ocean,  tnuiscendent  and 
grand 

Dost  thou  rest  ''mid  the  waters  so  blue : 
So  vast  is  thy  form,  I  am  sure,  on  dry  land. 

It  would  cover  an  acre  or  two. 
Thou  watery  Colu6!>us,  how  lovely  the  sight. 

When  thou  sailn&t  majestic  and  slow, 
And  die  sky  and  the  ocean  together  unite 

Their  splendour  around  dice  to  throw. 
Or  near  to  the  pole,  'mid  die  elements'  litrifc, 

Where  the  tempest  the  seaman  appals, 
Unmoved,  like  a  Conrinent  pregnant  with  life, 

Or  tkihvi  a  living  St  Pauk. 
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sukkI,  thdr  views  of  his  character. 
"Wliflc,  therefore,  we  are  compellwl  to 
think  that  he  li.is  often  luwcri'<l  himself 
it]  these  memoirs,  by  the  a)inpL»inta 
alluded  to,  we  c;iiniot  hnt  feel,  at  the 
same  liine,  that  it  wouhl  be  Ravage  and 
wickcsl  to  ina-rnify  such  weaknesses 
into  aonietliing  hateful  and  detestable, 
and  to  make  them  form  the  most  pro- 
inilient  fintturea  in  the  picture  of  his 
character.  Alas  for  jxior  human  na- 
ture, if  it  is  to  he  thus  judged  I  It  is 
not  titling  thiXt  wc  sliouM  be  bhnd  to 
the  failings  <if  £»reat  men  ;  but  we 
•u^ht  not  to  \<x)k  on  them  through  a 
'  imigTiifying-plass, — nor  yet  shouhl  the 
eye  rest  long  uyion  them,  when  there 
is  close  at  hand  so  much  of  a  far  rlif- 
ferent  complexion,  that  may  be  judj^eil 
of  with  approbutioHj  reverence,  and 
love. 

It  is  from  such  feelings  and  views 
Ihat  wc  are  little  disposed  to  occupy 
our  pa^es  witli  discussion  of  tlie  Bisli- 
op's  i>olitiail  principles  and  conduct, 
lie  way,  we  most  confidently  believe, 
a  sincere  lover  of  freeiloin,  imd  hail  at 
heart  a  sound  rej^anl  fot  the  jilot)  and 
reUgion  of  his  country.  But,  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  his  opinions  were 
lar  from  being  so  liberal,  as,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  iraturc,  he  otten 
vaunted  them  to  l>e  ;  and  we  fear  that 
a  searcJiing  eye,  and  an  intolerant  spi- 
rit, could  [wint  out  not  a  few  instances 
in  which,  with  all  hia  much-ho;isted 
independence,  consistency,  and  liberal- 
ity, he  did,  like  a  mere  ordinary  jwli- 
t.ici.an,  sacrifice,  or  shew  a  wi]lint^fs.s 
to  sacritice,  those  ra.'e  and  extraordi- 
nary virtues.  We  now  speak  chiefly 
t-a  them  who  have  read  his  book  ;  mid 
we  are  sure,  thtt  to  them  who  have 
Hot,  it  woukl  afford  no  pleasure  to  see 
presi'nted  bettire  them  in  detail  the 
melauelioly  proofs  of  the  unconscious- 
ness of  human  frailty.  Suffice  it  to 
wiy,  that  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  a 
\Vlii_',  and  a  man  of  first-rate  talents, 
absr>iutL-ly  held,  as  an  article  of  his 
t'aiih,  tliat  it  was  morally  and  physi- 
cally impossible  that  a  Tory  could  be 
a  njan  either  of  virtue  or  capacity. 
Liberal  as  he  was,  perhaps  even  to  a 
fault,  in  his  religious  opinions,  his  na- 
ture seemed  to  undergo  a  change  when 
it  came  into  contact  wilii  party  [Kili- 
lics ;  and  were  he  to  bt:  trietl  by  his 
words,  we  could  not  but  often  esteem 
him,  in  these,  a  senseless  and  intolerant 
bigot.  A  Unitarian,  a  Sociiiiun,  nay, 
a  Deist,  mighty  if  moral  and.  iolclu- 
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gent  mtn,  meet  ■with  his  lespcct ;  but 
a  Tory  !  stood  beyond  the  pale  of  hia 
hberdiity,  and  a  difference  of  faith  in 
poUtics  was  suftident  ground   for  hisi 
sentence   of  excommunication.      Yeti 
most  true  it  is,  that  he  himself,   al 
more  than  one  period  of  his  lite,  exhi- 
bite«l   no  disinclioiiiion  lo  adopt   this 
very  heresy ;  and  that  he  did  not  con-, 
sider  it  unworthy  of  hlin,  who  held  it 
loftier  and  purer  faith,  to  solicit  i)re- 
ferment   from    a   mim'stcr  whom   he 
seems  personally  to  liave  djsUketl,  and 
whose  measures  he  pretended  almost 
uniformly  to  comlcmn.     Nay,  f  irther. 
— this  enlightened  ami  liberal  Whig— 
this  hater  of  all  ctirruption — this  stern 
an<l  inflexible  patriot,  who  held  that' 
all  private  predilections  ought  ever  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  duty  which  a  greati 
siaU'sinan   owes  to   his  country, — ^lie 
complains,  frets,  and  waxes  wroth  at 
Mr  Pitt  for  not  elevating  him  to   a 
higher  See,  on  arcnuht  uj  rertrtin  sev 
vicvt  said  lo  have  been  ferforincd  for 
him  diiriiijr-  his  election  nt  dimhriifirc  f 
Wc    are    nowhere    told    what    those 
mighty  services  were;  but  it  matters 
not ;  and  nothing,  surely,  could  he  lesg. 
dignified,  less  patriotic,  less  allied  to 
those  virtues  which  are  said  to  be  com- 
prehended within   that  somewhat  in- 
definite term,  Whiggism,  than  lx)ldly 
to  accuse,  betbre  posterity,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  tree  country,  of  having 
forgotten  private  benefits  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  public  men.    fhe  Bish{»p  some- 
where talks  of  the  little  and  revengeful 
nature  of  Mr  I'itt ;    wonls  without 
meaning,  and  disgraceful  only  to  him 
from  whose  paltry  passions  they  sprung. 
His  whole  conduct,   indeed,  towards 
tliat  great  man,  is  either  unintelligible, 
or  to  be  unilerstood  only  upon  grounds 
httle  creditable   to  the   Bisho]>.     He 
secuts  to  have  felt  at  times  his  immea- 
surable inferiority  of  talent  to  the  Son 
of  Chatham,  and  an  unwilling  admira- 
tion of  !)Ls  unsuUieil  integrity  and  Iol\y 
ambition.      He  was  not  unwilling — 
he  was  even  desirous  of  acctiptiag  fa- 
vours at  his  hands ;  he  sometimes  paid 
court  to  him,  ■with  a  flattery  as  ineffi- 
cient as  the  abuse  wich  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  blacken  his  imperisli- 
able  name.  But  he  seems  soon  to  have 
felt  that  there    were  small    hopes  of 
promotion  from  that  quarter;  and  he 
at  liist  came  to  regard  ilr  Pitt  with  a 
feehng,  rather  oddly  compounded,  of 
adroirrttion,   fear,  dishke,  anger,  and 
involuntary  respect. 
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.    V^kuredi  d  all  intention  of 

HMMiiRe  nun  into  the  Bishop's 

fBBtlBwT  life  i  uut  we  may  be  allowed 
IB  ■tRfDgthen  the  general  observations 
Marcfioed,  if  indeed  they  reqiiire  it, 
^x«is«noe  to  one  single  fact.  He 
«M  ti  opinion,  that  Mr  Fox's  East 
bdiii  fiill  "  was'  pr^nant  with  more 
wtaiKoi  carroptioa  thui  any^  one  which 
lad  ptem  place  since  the  Revolution." 
Hclnteiided  to  have  gone  to  town  and 
vii^fainit  it.  'But  as  he  had  been 
I  to  by  the  Minister  to  come  up 
1  votejbr  it,  he  says,  "  /  will  so  far 
the  solidity  of  my  own  Judg- 
Mrf  m$  not  to  oppose  a  measure  whtch 
Ivl&eanni&a/Mm  of  your  Grace!!!" 
(Hht  Ddee'af  Portland.)  Truly,  the 
|i>riothr»  of  the  Bishop  seems,  at  con- 
Viiait  waaons,  to  have  shrunk  into 
larvaeoonunodating  dimensions. 
-  Thoe  is  another  subject  on  which 
WB  beg  leave  to  say  a  very  few  words. 
The  Auhf^  had,  it  seems,  been  some- 
tiBMB  acciued  of  holding  republican 
■indptes.  This,  whoi  we  consider 
ihe  oeneral  tenour  of  his  opinions,  is 
■I  •nurd  accusation ;  yet  we  Bishop 
Med  xkA  have  counterfeited  any  siir- 
Ifriie  at  iie  having  been  made ;  for  he 
vften  indulged  in  a  freedom  of  speech 
ibbut  the  great  political  changes  that 
ked  taken  place  in  France,  which  was 
'  not  alttwether  prudent  and  j  udicious  in 
a  dnmuinan,  and  which  could  not  but 
i  to  men  of  an  opposite  way  of 
diinlrii^  a  strong  temptation  to  sus- 
pect him  of  republicanism.  But  though 
DO  rq^blican,  he  might,  we  think, 
■like  many  far  greater  men,  have  che- 
lUied  a  more  genial  and  satisfied  love 
o#  monarchical  power  than  he  has  ever 
enrceaed;  and,  above  all,  he  ought 
to  Dare  thought,  felt,  and  spoken,  vrith 
more  reniect  and  reverence  of  the  mo- 
aardi  of  his  native  land.  There  are 
■cattered  over  the  volume,  many  sneers 
and.Hircasms  against  the  king; — and 
wliat  is  worse,  not  a  few  most  unfeel- 
ing and  unmanly  remarks  respecting 
die  Queen.  We  are  not  of  the  num- 
ber at  those  who  think  that  "  divinity 
doth  enhe(%e  a  King," — ^but  we  do 
■think,  that  personal  pique  should  not 
lead  an  EngUsh  Bishop  to  speak  dis- 
TCspectftdly  of  his  Sovereign,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  odious  than  coarse 
Jangnage,  when  its  object  is  a  woman. 
He  has  taken  the  pains  to  record  a 
e(«Tersation  which  he  held  with  his 
Majesty  at  Court,  in  which,  he  would 
wiu  vm  to  think,  that  he  came  off  vic- 
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toriously,  and  with  flying  colours. 
"  I  was  standing  next  to  a  Venetian 
Nobleman  ;  the  King  was  conversing 
with  him  about  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  hastily  turning  to  me,  said,-— 
"  There,  noW  you  liear  what  he  says 
of  a  republic."  My  answer  was,  "  Sir, 
I  look  on  a  republic  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  government."  Xbe 
King  gave  me,  as  ne  thought,  another 
blow  iibout  a  republic.  His  Majesty 
still  pursued  the  sul^ect ;  I  thought 
myseU'  insulted,  and  firmly  said, "  Sir, 
I  look  upon  the  tvrann^  of  any  one  man 
to  be  an  intolerable  evil,  and  upon  the 
tyranny  of  an  hundred  to  be  an  hun- 
dred times  as  bad.  The  King  went  off" 
Now,  in  all  this,  we  see  nothing  to 
exalt  the  Bishop  in  our  eyes.  £v«i 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  King  was 
bearing  a  little  too  hard  upon  him. (of 
which  there  is  no  proof,  for  the  Bishop 
has  declined  telling  us  the  nature  of 
the  blow  given),  good  manners  alone 
should  have  made  his  Lordship  ob> 
serve  a  httle  more  decorum  towards 
his  Sovereign  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
Court, — unless  it  be  said,  that  there  ia 
no  difference  at  all  between  a  King 
and  a  subject.  The  words,  we  think, 
were  insulting,  and  must  have  been 
grossly  so,  if  uttered,  as  doubtless 
they  were,  with  a  loud  tone  and  haugh- 
ty demeanour.  What  is  perhaps  still 
worse,  they  are  exceedingly  pointless 
and  stupid.  If  the  Bishop  felt  him- 
self insulted  by  his  King,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  King  felt  himself  insult- 
ed by  his  Bishop.  Which  had  the  best 
reason  to  be  so,  we  leave  those  to  de- 
termine who  can  distinguish  between 
arrogance  and  true  dignity ;  and  who 
can  see  nothing  derogatory  to  the  rank 
of  the  highest  subject  of  the  land.,  in 
courteously  sustaining,  or  in  courte- 
ously warding  off,  even  the  undeserv- 
ed sarcasm  of  his  Sovereign.  In  this 
case,  the  Bishop  is  the  hero  of  his  own 
tale.  But  while  he  has  thus  exulting- 
ly  recorded  how  the  King  fled  from 
before  him,  what  do  the  admirers  of 
this  kind  of  coiirage  think  would  have 
been  the  behaviour  of  the  Bishop  him- 
self, had  some  clever  curate,  at  a  visit- 
ation, contrived  to  turn  the  tables  a- 
gainst  his  Lordship — no  impossible 
case — ^about  his  noU'residence  at  his 
diocese,  or  any  other  topic  on  which 
the  Bishop  was  not  invulnerable  ?  No 
doubt,  the  Bishop  would  have  thought 
it  extreme  insolence  and  impertinence, 
and  perhaps  instead  of  merely  "  going 
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off," — a  growl  of  thunder  would  have 
burst  upon  the  head  of  the  ill-man- 
nered Curate. 

But  let  us  now  turn  altogether  from 
the  politician  to  the  theologian.  And 
when  it  is  considered  what  substantial 
benefits  Richard  Watson  has  bestowed 
on  the  cause  of  truth,  all  that  we  have 
now  reluctantly  stated  to  his  disad- 
vantage, may  well  be  forgotten,  or  at 
least,  remembered  vrithout  bitterness 
of  blame.  His  Apol<^  for  Christian- 
ity is,  we  think,  a  very  successful  re- 
ply to  the  insidious  and  cowardly  rea- 
soning of  Gibbon.  He  does  not,  like 
some  of  that  historian's  feeble  antagoU' 
ists,  accuse  him  of  gross  ignorance,  or 
of  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts. 
But  he  takes  him  up  on  bruad  and 
severe  principles;  and  writes  like  a 
man  who  understands  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  Christianity,  and  of  the  age 
when  it  was  promulgated  to  mankind. 
The  Bishop  of  Landaff  was  not  a  pro- 
found nor  extensive  scholar  ;  but,  on 
occasion,  he  could  with  great  cekrity 
collect  knowledge,  and  bring  it,  with 
consummate  skill,  to  bear  on  the  main 
question.  Gibbon,  though  not  convinc- 
ed, was  convicted.  While  he  treated  his 
other  adversaries  with  silent  scorn,  or 
cut  them  into  pieces  as  with  a  two- 
edged  sword,  in  this  case  he  stood 
aloof,  and  courteously  declined  any 
farther  contest  with  so  formidable  a 
champion.  The  letters  to  Gibbon 
ought  to  be  read' by  every  young  man, 
while  he  peruses  the  fascinating  his- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  We  believe  that, 
when  thus  read,  they  have  often  pre- 
vented the  poison  of  infidelity  from 
sinking  into  the  minds  of  ingenious 
youth.  Every  thing  in  Gibbon  seems 
so  fair,  and  candid,  and  artless, — ^is 
said,  at  the  same  time,  with  such 
flowing  and  musical  eloquence,  that 
too  easy  credence  is  given  to  his  most 

Eemicious  and  fatal  words,  and  they 
ave  often  won  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  would  have  been 
preserved  by  the  goodness  of  their 
natures  from  the  low  and  loathsome 
wickedness  of  Paine.  Against  such 
infatuation  Richard  Watson  has  lifted 
a  warning  voice, — and  though  greatly 
inferior  to  Gibbon  in  genius,  yet  so 
much  is  divine  truth  superior  to  hu- 
man sophistry,  that  no  triumph  in  the 
history  of  letters  was  ever  more  com- 
plete than  that  acliieved  by  this  plain, 
rational,  and  devout  Christian,  over  an 
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adversary  in  whose  person  were  united, 
in  an  unequalled  degree,  perverted  ge- 
nius, self-blinded  erudition,  and  im- 
pious zeal. 

The  service  done  to  religion  by  Bishop 
Watson,  in  his  masterly  refutation  of 
all  the  vile  blasphemies  of  Paine,  was 
perhaps  still  more  important  and  un- 
equivocaL  That  bad  man  possessed 
just  such  faculties  as  were  fitted  to 
render  a  deistical  writer  most  pernici- 
ous to  ignorant,  or  superficial,  or  half- 
informed  minds.  Utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  languages  of  the  Old  and 
NewTestament, — ^with  the  history  both 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tions,— and  still  more  deplofrably  and 
fatally  incapacitated  by  the  hwdness 
and  callousness  of  his  heart,  to  feel  and  , 
imderstand  the  beauty,  and  subhmity, 
and  truth  of  the  wcnrd  of  God,  that  au-  , 
dacious  infidel  had  sufficient  sagacity  j 
to  detect  imaginary  or  seeming  flaws  , 
in  evidence,  and  command  enough  of 
striking  illustration  to  startle,  and  \ 
overpower,  and  perplex  the  faith  of  , 
those  Uttle  accustomed  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  who  therefore  had,  as 
in  duty  bound,  believed  what  good 
and  wise  spirits  had  taught  them  was 
the  Truth,  on  the  authority  of  that 
virtue  and  that  wisdom.  He  pulled 
up  with  wicked  hands  the  anchor  with 
which  faith  had  bound  their  vessel  to 
the  Rock  of  Salvation,  and  sent  them 
adrift,  without  needle  or  compass,  into 
that  misty  sea  where  certain  snipwreck 
awaited  the  wretched  voyagers.  The 
time,  too,  which  he  chose  for  his  dia- 
bolical attempt,  was  most  favourable. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  his  unhallowed 
designs  were  meeting  with  melancholy 
success  among  the  peasantry  and  the 
artisans  of  these  kingdoms.  Many 
of  his  objections  seemed  plausible,— 
contradictions  existing  but  in  words, 
and  which  the  most  ordinary  scholar 
knew  how  to  reconcile,  had  a  miser- 
able effect  on  those  utterly  ignorant 
creatures,  before  whom,  for  the  first 
time,  they  were  brought ;  and  argu- 
qients  which  had  been  over  and  over 
again  refuted  and  consigned  to  scorn, 
when  stated  in  his  plain  and  po^i- 
cuous  language,  startled  into  pain- 
ful and  distressing  doubts  the  uou- 
sands  whose  guileless  minds  knew 
not  how  to  disrobe  error  and  falsehood, 
of  their  specious  garments,  and  to 
whom  detuls,  of  which  evoy  single 
assertion  was  a  lie,  did  often,  ftom 
their  mere  novelty,  appear  entitled  to 
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His  Very  ighorance  rendered 
flMiiid&ble  to  the  ignorant,  and 
Ui'atetmeflB  ga  e  him  a  iktal  asoend- 
MM^  over  the  outuse.  He  resembled 
Ihr  lowest  of  maokind  in  his  views 
ili,ftelnigs,  and  therefore  could  often 
^itBOUiA  Uieir  sympathy,    when    a 

K'  and  h^har  sentiment  would 
ftifled ;  while  he  was  so  superior 
tt^hemin  the  mere  power  of  argu- 
iiilUlinir  tiiat  they  felt  abashed  be- 
IM  \&Bif  asA  by  d^rees  surrendered 
m  tmto  him  their  own  natural  and 
■yUe'  fiilb.'  In  trampling  into  the 
kik-  tSk  Us  miserable  sophistries, 
flfltop  Wktoon  performed  no  great 
tilaMHWitt ;  for  Paine's  weapons  had 
liiii  Udnted  by  other  hands,  and  his 
^HMir  ^erced  through  all  its  folds. 
JK  'Vt^atson's  great  merit  lay  in  the 
WtAb  of  his  warfare.  He  followed  the 
IMd  through  all  his  paltry  shifting ; 
ftfrjdkmed  hun  to  choose,  during  tne 
gmiStmt,  his  own  vantage  ground ;  he 
Hrlfiwly  rTpmrd  his  own  bosom  to 
Otfj  wwnd;  and  his  superiority  in 
A  points  was  so  manifest  and  con- 
tdaaaaiy  that  every  spectator  saw  the 
■WttKff  and  acknowledged  that  the 
tftkonoos  champion  had  Heaven  upon 
III  ritde.  If  it  be  true  that  there  was 
a'Mgry  goieral  disposition  throughout 
ddt  ulaiid,  to  listen  to  the  doctrines 
of  Ftdne,  and  that  £ishop  Watson 
was  die  diief  instrument  in  the  hands 
flf  Providence,  to  bring  his  deluded 
cQttnirymen  back  to  the  right  faith, 
tlwii^  truly,  is  he  entitled  to  the  glo- 
appellation  of  a  benefactor  of  his 
and  there  would  be  wanting 
a  name  Sufficiently  odious  for  those 
iriiM  dionld  forget  such  inestimable 
botefits,  and  rake  into  the  ashes  of 
An  great  man  for  mere  human  frail- 
ties, to  lessen  in  ova  hearts  our  respect, 
our  gratitude,  and  our  veneration,  for 
hb  memory. 

We  Ifear  that  our  readers  might  have 
been  better  pleased  with  us,  had  we 
giren  tbem,  mstead  of  our  own  reflec- 
timu,  a  detuled  account  of  the  Life  and 
Opinions  of  this  excellent  person.  But 
in  truth  there  is  something  so  pecu- 
liar in  every  thing  the  Bishop  has  said 
•boat  himself,  that  nobody  can  have 
a  jnat  idea  of  his  character,  without 
reading  through  the  Memoirs  them- 
idres.  We  have,  on  that  account,  de- 
viated from  the  plan  we  intended  to 
have  pursued, — and  have  only  to  hope, 
that  what  Ve  have  now  said,  in  the 
vpnt  of  candour  and  good-will,  may 
induce  some    others   to    peruse    the 
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volume  wiA  similar  feelings.  Many 
will  doubtless  read  it,  with  more  uni- 
form and  unmingled  satis&ctioD  than 
we  have  done;  while  others,  we  kiiow, 
will  think  of  some  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter with  much  more  severity.  If  tried 
by  what  he  has  done  for  mankind,  he 
will  not  be  unrewarded  with  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity.  His  life  was, 
throughout,  active  and  benevolent; 
and  after  a  happy  retirement  of  twenty 
years  from  busier  scenes,  he  died  in 
peace  and  resignation  in  his  native 
county,  at  the  oeautifiil  residence  be 
had  embellished,  as  much  respected 
and  beloved  as  any  man  of  his  time. 


raOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROTAL  SOCIETY 
OF  EOIMBUBSH. 

March  2d.— Dr  Murray  read  the 
first  part  of  a  paper  "  On  the  Relations 
in  the  Law  of  Definite  Proportions 
in  Chemical  combinations,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  their  Acids,  Alkalis,  and 
Earths,  and  their  compounds."  Its 
object  was,  to  determine  if  the  compo- 
sition of  these  substances,  according 
to  the  theory  which  he  has  lately  pro- 
posed, be  conformable  to  the  law  of 
definite  proportions.  The  part  of  the 
paper  read  extended  to  the  acids  of 
which  sulphur  and  carbon  are  the  rad- 
icals, the  vegetable  acids  being  com- 
prised under  the  latter.  A  very  strict 
coincidence  is  found  in  the  actual  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  theory,  with 
the  law,  so  as  to  afford  proofs  even  of 
the  truth  of  the  former ;  and  some 
of  the  results  display  views  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  have  been 
hitherto  proposed.  The  remainder  of 
the  paper  will  be  read  on  a  succeeding 
evening. 

At  die  same  meeting,  an  abstract  of 
a  second  paper,  by  Mr  Lauder  Dick, 
on  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Lochaber, 
was  read. 

Afler  considering  the  paper  which 
he  had  prepared  on  the  partdlel  roads 
of  Lochaber,  since  his  second  visit  to 
that  district,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  not  be  very  intelligible,  if  read 
to  the  society,  owing  to  the  frequent 
reference  to  the  map  and  drawings. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
a  very  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
views  he  entertained  of  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

In  a  former  paper  he  described  the 
general  nature  of  these  shelves :  he 
has  since  ascertained,  by  several  ob- 
servations, that  they  are  perfectly  ho- 
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credit.  His  very  ignorance  rendered 
hira  fonnidable  to  the  ignorant,  and 
hia  aeateness  gave  him  a  fatal  ascend- 
ancy over  the  obtuse.  He  resembled 
the  lowest  of  mankind  in  his  views 
and  feelings,  and  therefore  could  often 
command  their  sympathy,  when  a 
purer  and  higher  sentiment  would 
nave  fidled ;  while  he  was  so  superior 
to  tbem  in  the  mere  power  of  argu- 
mentation-, that  they  felt  abashed  be- 
fore him,  and  by  degrees  surrendered 
Up  onto  him  their  own  natural  and 
hmnble  faith.*  In  trampling  into  the 
dost  all  his  misers^ble  sophistries^ 
Bidiop  Watson  performed  no  great 
vebievement ;  for  Paine's  weapons  had 
been  blnnted  by  other  hands,  and  his 
annoor  pierced  through  all  its  folds. 
-Bnt  Watson's  great  merit  lay  in  the 
mode  of  his  wai^e.  He  followed  the 
infidel  through  all  his  paltry  shifting ; 
he  allowed  hun  to  choose,  during  the 
combat,  his  own  vantage  ground ;  he 
fearlessly  exposed  his  own  bosom  to 
every  wound ;  and  his  superiority  in 
an  points  was  so  manifest  and  con- 
smcuous,  that  every  spectator  saw  the 
victcny,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
victmoos  champion  had  Heaven  upon 
his  side.  If  it  be  true  that  there  was 
a  very  general  disposition  throughout 
this  islaud,  to  listen  to  the  doctrines 
of  Paine,  and  that  Bishop  Watson 
was  the  diief  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  to  bring  his  deluded 
countrymen  back  to  the  right  faith, 
then,  truly,  is  he  entitled  to  the  glo- 
rious appellation  of  a  benefactor  of  his 
ipedes ;  and  there  would  be  wanting 
a  name  sufficiently  odious  for  those 
who  should  forget  such  inestimable 
benefits,  and  rake  into  the  ashes  of 
this  great  man  for  mere  human  frail- 
ties, to  lessen  in  our  hearts  our  respect, 
\  oar  gratitude,  and  our  veneration,  for 
his  memory. 

We  fear  that  our  readers  might  have 
been  better  pleased  with  us,  had  we 
given  them,  instead  of  our  own  reflec- 
tions, a  detailed  account  of  the  Life  and 
Opinions  of  this  excellent  person.  But 
in  truth  there  is  something  so  pecu- 
liar in  every  thing  the  Bishop  has  said 
about  himself,  that  nobody  can  have 
a  just  idea  of  his  character,  without 
reading  through  the  Memoirs  them- 
selves. We  have,  on  that  account,  de- 
viated ftom  the  plan  we  intended  to 
have  pursued, — and  have  only  to  hope, 
that  what  We  have  now  said,  in  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  good-will,  may 
iuduce  some    others   to    peruso    tlie 
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volume  with  similar  feelings.  Many 
will  doubtless  read  it,  with  more  uni- 
form and  unmingled  satisfection  than 
we  have  done ;  while  others,  we  know, 
will  think  of  some  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter with  much  more  severity.  If  tried 
by  what  he  has  done  for  mankind,  he 
will  not  be  unrewarded  with  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity.  His  life  was, 
throughout,  active  and  benevolent; 
and  after  a  happy  retirement  of  twenty 
years  from  busier  scenes,  he  died  in 
peace  and  resignation  in  his  native 
county,  at  the  DeautifUl  residence  he 
had  embellished,  as  much  respected 
and  beloved  as  any  man  of  his  time. 


PHOCEEDINGS  OF  THB  KOTAL  SOCIETY 
OF  EDINBDHGH. 

March  2d. — Dr  Mukkay  read  the 
first  part  of  a  paper  "  On  the  Relations 
in  the  Law  of  Definite  Proportions 
in  Chemical  combinations,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  their  Acids,  Alkalis,  and 
Earths,  and  their  compounds."  Its 
object  was,  to  determine  if  the  compo- 
sition of  these  substances,  according 
to  the  theory  which  he  has  lately  pro- 
posed, be  conformable  to  the  law  of 
definite  proportions.  The  part  of  the 
paper  read  extended  to  the  acids  of 
which  sulphur  and  carbon  are  the  rad- 
icals, the  vegetable  acids  being  com- 
prised under  the  latter.  A  very  strict 
coincidence  is  found  in  the  actual  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  theory,  with 
the  law,  so  as  to  aiFord  proofs  even  of 
the  truth  of  the  former;  and  sonic 
of  the  results  display  views  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  have  been 
hitherto  proposed.  The  remainder  of 
the  paper  will  be  read  on  a  succeeding 
evening. 

At  the  same  meeting,  an  abstract  of 
a  second  paper,  by  Mr  Lauder  Dick, 
on  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Lochaber, 
was  read. 

After  considering  the  paper  which 
he  had  prepared  on  the  parallel  roads 
of  Lochaber,  since  his  second  visit  to 
that  district,  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  not  be  very  intelligible,  if  read 
to  the  society,  owing  to  the  frequent 
reference  to  the  map  and  drawings. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with 
a  very  few  remarks  explanatory  of  the 
views  he  entertained  of  tliis  interest- 
ing subject. 

In  a  former  paper  he  described  the 
general  nature  of  these  shelves :  he 
has  since  ascertained,  by  several  ob- 
servations, that  they  are  perfectly  bo- 
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rizontal.  One  very  remarkable  dr- 
cumstance  attending  them  is,  dut  in 
one  or  two  instances,  they  can  be  traced 
in  a  perfect  circle,  around  little  isolated 
hills,  on  a  level  with  the  correspond- 
ing line  on  the  sides  of  the  valley. 

In  his  former  visit  to  Glen  Boy,  he 
traced  the  shelves  in  that  valley  onl^ ; 
on  the  late  occasion,  however,  he  dis- 
covert that  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Glen  Spean  and  Glen  Gluoy.  This 
last  valley  ccmtains  one  range,  at  an 
elevation  twelve  feet  higher  uan  that 
of  any  of  those  in  the  other  glens- 
The  two  shelves  next  in  altitude  are 
to  be  found  in  GQen  Roy  alone,  llie 
uppermost  runs  through  both  lower 
and  upper  Glen  Roy,  and  loses  itself 
in  the  flat  mossy  ground  forming  the 
summit  level  of  the  country  near  the 
Loch  of  Sply.  Besides  these  two 
■helves,  which  are  the  particular  pro- 
perty of  Glen  Boy,  there  is  another 
at  a  lower  level,  common  to  Glen  Roy 
and  Glen  Spean.  Its  two  extremitira 
are  to  be  traced,  one  on  the  mountain 
of  Ben-y-vaan,  near  Highbridge,  and 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Aonachmore, 
one  of  the  Ben  Nevis  group,  nearly 
opposite.  This  shelf  may  be  followed 
almost  every  where,  in  its  pr(^res8 
through  both  glens.  It  runs  up  the 
,whole  extent  of  Glen  Spean,  Loch 
Laggan,  and  the  river  Pattaig,  as  far 
as  the  Pass  of  Muckull,  where  it  sweeps 
round  on  what  is  the  summit  level  of 
the  country  there,  and  returns  back. 
It  is  also  distinctly  traced  running  in- 
to the  valley  of  Loch  Treig. 

In  the  paper  formerly  read  to  the  so- 
ciety, Mr  Lauder  Oick  stated  his  opi- 
nion, that  such  appearances  in  general 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  operation 
of  the  waters  of  a  lake.  His  last  in- 
spection of  those  in  Lochaber  has  not 
only  confirmed  his  conviction  in  Uie 
truth  of  this  theory  with  respect  to 
them,  but  has  led  him  to  imagine  that 
he  has  discovered  the  boundmes,  ex- 
tent, and  shape  of  the  ancient  lakes,  as 
well  as  the  cause  which  produced  their 
evacuation.  He  conceives  that  he  is 
warranted  to  conclude,  from  the  obser- 
vations he  has  made,  that  Glen  Gluoy 
was  at  one  time  an  independent  lake, 
having  its  level  twelve  feet  above  the 
lake  rf  Roy  when  at  its  highest,  into 
which  it  discharged  a  stream  from  its 
N.  E.  extremity.  Glen  Roy  must 
have  contained  an  independent  lake 
in  two  different  states,  as  indicated  by 
its  uppermost  and  second  shelves. 
Whilst  in  the  first  state,  its  level  must 


have  been  such,  that  it  disdiBrged  ita 
waters,  and  those  tributary  to  it  frmn 
Loch  Gluoy,  in  the  direction'  of  the 
Loch  of  Spey,  and  by  it  towards  the 
eastern  sea.  When  rais  was  the  case, 
a  barrier  must  have  existed  at  the 
mouth  of  Glen  Roy,  aepaiating  its  lake 
from  one  at  that  time  occupying  ihe 
whole  valley  of  th^  S^ean,  at  the  levd 
of  the  lowest  shdf  of  aU,  and  which 
has  such  a  rdatiim  to  the  summit  kvd 
at  the  Pass  of  MucknU,  ■■  to  witmnt 
the  condnakm,  that  it  most  have  sent 
its  stream  throng  it  towards  the  east- 
ern sea,  by  the  course'  of  the  river 
Spey.  Two  di£feratt  nrntares  tool: 
place  in  the  boorrier  <^mvuion  b»^ 
tween  Loch  Roy  and  %f^iax.  Tbe 
first  diminished  the.  sorfiHe  of  Loeb 
Roy  so  much  as  to  ren&r  it  trihataiy 
to  Loch  Spean.  "Hie  second  loeua 
reduced  it  to  the  levd  of  Lodi  ^peaa, 
of  whidi  it  now  fbnned  «  jporticm.. 
Whilst  the  lakesvwue  in  tlus  state, 
Mr  Lander  Dick  so^qposes  that  the 
whole  ground  at  thenr  soaA  western 
end  vras  an  uUbnAen  oumb,  and  that 
the  Great  Glen  of  Scdtkiid  bad  then 
no  existence,  and,  conaequcDtlT,  that 
what  are  now  the  mouths  of  G\ea 
Gluoy  and  GAea  Spesn,  wine  abut  in 
by  a  terra  Jirma,  and  that  Qnb  united 
waters  of  the  whole  lakes,  ginned  a 
river,  running  tlmni^h  tbe  Fus  of 
Muckull,  tonwds  the  eastern  ses. 

An  examinatiim  of  the  GUen-mor- 
na-albin,  or  Great  Giea.  of  Sootlsnd, 
stretching  in  a  diagCHud  line  across  the 
island  from  Inverness  to  Fort  Wilbun, 
has  convinced  Mr  Lauder  Didc  that  it 
has  owed  its  origin  to  some  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  that  the  opening 
of  this  vast  dunm  was  the  canae  of  the 
discharge  oS-  the  water  of  the  kkes, 
and  of  the  change  <^.  the  direetkn  of 
the  current  of  the -rivers,  which  now 
run  to  the  western  instead  of  the  east- 
ern sea,  as  they  seon  to  have  dene 
formerly.  He  conceives  also,  that  the 
horizontal  shelves  of  Lochidier,  and 
this  vast  crack  across  the  islandy  re- 
flect a  mutual  light  on  each  other, 
elucidating  the  history  of  both, 

March  16/A.— Mr  Leslie  read  an 
account  of  a  new  instmmen^  called 
an  Otkrioscope  ;  but  as  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  it  has  been  already  published, 
it  \s  unnecessary  to  give  any  Airther 
account  of  it  here. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Dr  Brewster 
communicated  a  paper  on  a  new  theory 
of  the  phenomena  of  Doable  Refrac- 
tion. 
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Lump  wlthoii    i      ne. — A  very  curious 
lamp  has  receDtly  been  constructed  in  Lon* 
doD,  upon  the  pnncipk  uf  Sir  Hu      hnr 
Davy's    late   dificovenes,   which,    w     <i   it 
fonna  a  vtry  anmsing  philosophical  <; 
rinjeftt,  pronjiws  to  be  of  oonsidtrftt  Jt 
A  cyliudrictil   coil  of  platina   wire,  t»> 
UiOOth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  €ontaii) 
about  teo  turns,  is  placed,  ]>Eirt  of  it  louuu 
the  iwttoD  wick  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  part  of 
tt  »bove  the  wick  :  The  lamp  is  rhcn  )a^U 
cd  eo  OS  to  heat  the  wire  to  Tedness.    When 
liir  Ranm'  is  blown  out,  the  vapour  of  the 
^oohol  wil)  keep  the  upper  part  of  the  wire 
nd  hsAi  as  ipng  as  there  is  a  supply  of  alco- 
hol, of  which  the  expenditure  in  very  trii 
The  Urat  of  the  wire  jj;  suflidcnt  to  k< 
Genrom  fmigtis,   or  papt:T  prcpiuc 
litre  I    so  tbtic  a  sulphur  matdi  r        •>» 
Hghtfid  whfn  it  Is  required.     A  wic»  vjm- 
posed    of  twelve    tltreads   of   the   ordinaiy 
ized  Ismp  cotton  ynm,  will  requin;  about 
bilf  on  ounce  of  akxdio]  to  keep  it  lighted 
for  eight  houis.    When  the  wine  becomes 
oiidcai  it  h  necessary  to  uncoil  it,  and  rub 
it  blight  again  with  fine  glass  pnpcr. 

Captain  Katcr  has  found,  Uiut  tlte  length 
fif  the  pcndulucn  vibrating  secoitdH,  in  vacuo, 
at  tiie  le\-el  of  the  sea,  is  3M366  inches  of 
S!i  George  Shtickburgh's  gcaJe,  the  scale  be- 
ing at  3S'',  and  Che  latitude  of  the  place  of 
olMervatioii,  il"  31'  8"  '3.  In  an  appendix 
to  Captain  Kater's  paper  oq  the  pendulum, 
Df  Thomas  Young  has  given  a  new  and 
elj^Knt  demonstmtion  of  a  theorem  dis- 
eoffred  by  Laplace,  that  if  n  compound 
peiiduluai  be  in^e  to  vibrate  on  cylinders 
uutead  of  knife  edges,  the  distance  between 
the  imtfaccfi  of  the  cyliiiders  wiU  be  the 
equivalent  pendulum. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  lias  repeated  the  ex- 
perixnents  ou  miuiiitie  acid  gas,  which  have 
lately  been  made  by  Dr  Andrew  Ure  of 
Gla^ow,  and  Dr  jMurray  of  Edinburgh, 
and  hau  found,  diat  the  wattr  which  these 
cJiemtsfi  obtidned  was  merely  ati  ocddental 
piodtict'  I-Ic  found  that  die  aitiil^  of  lead, 
and  the  alkali  in  the  flint  gksy,  both  fur- 
nished the  oxygen. 

Dr  E.  D.  Cktke  and  Mr  Holmes  of 
Cambridge,  have  analyzed  a  new  mineral 
from  Sweden,  to  which  tliey  have  given  the 
name  of  HeTxelitc,  in  honour  of  the  illustri- 
crus  dheniiat.  Baron  Berzclius  of  Stockholm. 
It  consists  of 

Dr  Clarke.        Mr  Holmet. 
SOica,     ...      80      -      -      .    76.5 
AhiBiine,      .    -    15      -    .      .      30.5 
Manganese,    -    -    8.50    -     .    .      2.5 
Water,    -    -    -      0.75      -     ^    -    0.62 
....        1.75 


100.00 
hi  ipecifie  gravity  is  2.45, 


100.12 
nearly  equal 


to  that  of  qtiartz.  It  scratches  gjlass,  and 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  vhxte  quarts. 
It  admits  of  a  twofold  cleavage,  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  a  rhomboidal  prism,  two  of 
which,  parallel  to  each  other,  are  splendoit, 
and  the  other  two  are  duIL 

A  method  of  makmg  doubly  le&acdng 
prisms,  perfectly  achnHnatic,  has  been  in- 
vented by  Or  Brewster  ;  a  full  descriptimi 
<d  the  method  will  be  found  in  the  Annah 
of  PhOotophy  for  MarOi  1818. 

Oiur  celebrated  cotintryman,  Dr  Grq^onr, 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  ^ysic  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  elected 
a  corresponding  Membw  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  in  the  Class  of  Medicine ;— the 
candidates  were,  Dr  Matth^  Baillie,  M. 
Lauth  of  Strasbuig,  M.  Maimoir  of  Gene> 
va,  and  M.  Fodere  of  Strasbuig 

Remarkable  Acouitic  Experiment.— .M. 
Pictet,  of  Geneva,  states  a  curious  drcum- 
Btance  relative  to  soimd,  on  occasion  of  a 
visit  which  he  lately  paid  to  a  manufactory 
of  sulphurio  add  at,  Winterthiur  in  Switzer- 
land.  The  rooms  in  this  manufactory  are 
very  large.  One  of  them  was  empty,  says 
M.  Pictet,  and  the  proprietor,  M.  Ziegler, 
invited  us  to  avail  oursdves  of  this  occasion 
for  making  a  very  ctirious  experiment.  It 
was  this :— When  you  introdtice  your  head 
into  this  room,  by  a  lateral  window,  about 
breast-high,  and  soimd  the  notes  ut  mi  mU 
they  produce  a  perfect  chord  in  one  conti- 
nuous  soimd,  like  that  of  stringed  instru- 
ments. This  chord  is  kept  up  for  about 
ten  seconds  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  which  can  even  distinguish  octaves 
above  those  which  have  been  soimded.— M. 
Pictet  ascribes  this  effect  to  the  reciprocal 
and  perfectly  regtilar  reflections  of  all  the 
faces  of  the  partdlelepipedon  in  which  these 
reflections  are  formed  by  vibrations  of  air 
respectively  isochronal  to  those  which  belong 
to  the  not^  sotmded ;  but  which  being  pro- 
longed  all  at  once  for  a  longer  or  Sorter 
time,  produce  the  continuous  accord  whidi 
is  heard. 

Tlw  Titi  Ape.— Accaiiing  to  the  desaip. 
tion  of  M.  Von  Humboldt,  the  spet^ies  of 
ape  called  Titi,  seems  to  approai^  nearer  to 
man  in  a  variety  of  points  than  any  other  of 
its  genus.  Its  features  exactly  resemble 
those  of  a  child;  thev  have  the  same  expres- 
sion of  innocence,  the  same  n^uish  smile, 
and  the  same  sudden  transitions  from  joy  to 
grief.  The  Indians  assert,  that  the  Titi 
weeps,  in  like  manner,  when  it  is  vexed ; 
and  this  statement  is  perfectly  accurate. 
Whenever  it  is  frightened  or  crossed,  its 
eyes  fill  with  tears.  The  Titi  is  in  constant 
action ;  but  its  motions  are  as  graceful  as 
they  are  rapid :  you  never  find  it  angry  or 
ill-tempered,  but  always  playing,  skipping 
about,  or  catching  insects,  among  wbidi  it 
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prefers  spiders  to  any  v^etable  food.  AVhen 
any  person  speaks,  it  fixes  its  eyes  upon  his 
mouth,  and  if  it  can  possibly  get  upon  his 
shoxilder,  it  touches  his  teeth  or  tongue  with 
its  fingers.  To  travellers  who  collect  in- 
sects, it  is  particularly  dangerous.  Let 
them  take  what  care  they  will  of  their  col- 
lections, the  Titi  soon  discovers  them ;  he 
takes  the  specimens,  without  pricking  his 
fingers,  off  the  pins  by  which  tney  aie  fast- 
ened, and  greedy  devours  them.  Such  is 
the  discrimination  of  these  little  apes,  that 
one  of  them  could  distinguish  those  plates  in 
Cuvier's  Nalnral  History,  which  represent- 
ed insects.  At  the  sight  of  them,  though 
uncoloured,  the  Titi  would  imroediatdy 
stretch  out  his  little  hand  in  the  hope  o( 
catching  a  gnsshopper,  a  wasp,  or  a  dragon 
fiy;  but  remained  quite  indHTerent  when 
he  was  shewn  engravings  of  mammalia, 
birds,  and  other  animals. 

Mr  H.  C.  Jennings  announces,  that  he 
has  discovered  a  Method  of  insulating  the 
ATagnetic  Needle,  in  such  a  d^ree  as, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances,  will 
protect  the  compass  from  fake  and  dan- 
gerous attractions,  by  the  designed  or  acci- 
dental approach  of  iron,  or  substances  con> 
taining  it ;  a  defect  which  has  already  cost 
the  government  and  nation  many  lives  and 
ships. — A  striking  instance  of  the  uncertain- 
ty and  imperfection  of  the  ordinary  compass 
was  exhibited  in  the  loss  of  H.  M.  S.  Apollo, 
and  70  sail  of  convoy ;  and  if  this  event 
were  the  only  one  of  Uie  kind  on  record,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  cmivince  every  person 
of  the  vast  importance  of  a  method  which 
shall  effectually  preclude  the  possilMlity  of 
the  recurrence- of  such  a  disaster. 

A  similar  invention  has  been  made  in 
Scotland,  by  a  shoemaker  at  Linlithgow, 
who  has  employed  it  very  ingeniously,  in 
masking  the  action  of  the  magnets  that  give 
motion  to  a  lever,  which  he  supposes  will  be 
a  perpetual  motion. 

Notice  respecting  the  Expedition  to  the 
North  Pole. — As  the  public  curiosity  has 
been  much  excited  by  the  Scientific  Expe- 
dition to  the  Arctic  Regions,  which  is  to  sail 
on  the  24th  of  Match,  we  have  been  anxi- 
ous to  lay  before  our  readers  all  the  infor- 
mation which  can  be  readily  procured  rela- 
tive to  this  interesting  subject. 

The  Isabella,  the  Alexander,  the  Doro> 
thea,  and  the  Trent,  are  the  vessels  which 
are  to  be  employed  on  this  expedition.  The 
Isabella  and  the  Alexander  proceed  with  a 
north-westerly  course  to  Davis's  Straits,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  passage  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Dorothea  and  the 
Trent  proceed  to  the  eastward  of  Greenland, 
and  advance  in  a  northerly  direction,  with 
the  hope  of  reaching  the  Pole,  and  arriving  at 
that  route  at  Behring's  Straits.  An  ice  boat 
of  a  new  construction  has  been  laid  down  for 
the  Isabella.  It  is  3S  feet  long,  7  feet  broad, 
and  4  feet  high,  rigged  with  sprit-sails,  and 
mad«  to  pull  fourteen  oars,  double  banked. 
*1t  is  also  made  witli  three  keels,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  being  drawn  over  the  ice.  This 
boat  is  fitted  with  copper  tanks  for  spirits 
and  water,  and  with  a  stove  in  the  stem- 
sheets,  the  funnel  leading  forward  along  the 
thwarts  to  keep  the  men  warm.  It  is  also 
to  have  awnings,  and  a  kind  of  battens  a- 
thwart  the  bottom,  for  the  men  to  lie  on. 
This  boat  has  been  planned  by  Lieutenant 
Cawly  of  the  navy. 

The  cdebiated  artist  Troi^hton  is  busily 
employed  in  constructing  dipping  needles 
and  dip  sectors,  for  makins  magnetical  ob- 
servations ;  and  he  has  revived  die  idea  of 
produdog  an  artificial  horizon,  by  giving  a 
rapid  motiim  of  rotatioo  to  a  reflecting  jdane, 
which  preserves  its  horizontally,  \diatercr 
be  the  moticm  of  the  body  upon  whidi  it  re- 
volves. This  contrivant'.,  irhich  we  believe 
was  first  suggested  by  Senon,  and  after- 
wards improved  by  Mr  Weir,  bin  been  long 
abandoned  ashopieless;  but  we  hMve  little 
doubt  that  the  genius  at  Tioaghton  will  sur> 
mount  the  difiiculties  which  pnccding  artists 
had  found  it  impossible  to  overoome. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Iiabellm  h«  un- 
dertaken to  make  a  series  ai  legolar  ob- 
servations witii  the  new  barometer,  or  sym- 
piesometer,  invented  by  Mr  Adie  of  this  eityi 
and  several  of  the  olfioera  have  been  fiimish- 
ed  with  queries,  drawn  up  l^  different  scien- 
tific individuals,  with  the  view  of  directing 
thdr  attention  to  the  various  phenomena 
which  are  likely  to  piesrait  themselves  in 
the  Polar  R^ons. 

German  lTHivertities.—Tbe  ftOowing  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  presoit  state  ctf  the 
German  universities : — 

H  elision.  Students. 

Vienna,  Cattiolic,  957 

Prague,  Cadiolie,  880 

Berlin,  Protestant,  600 

Breslau,  Cath.  and  Prot  366 

HaUe,  FroteMant,  500 

Greifswalde,         Protestant,  55 

Landshut,  Cadidic,  640 

Wurzbui^,  Catholic,  365 

Erlangen,  Protestant,  180 

Leipzig,  Protestant,  Oil 

Gottingen,  Protestant,  1132 

Tubingen,  Cath.  and  Fibt.  290 

Heidelberg,  Protestant,  303 

Freibiurg,  Catholic,  275 

Marbuig,  Protestant,  197 

Giesen,  Protestant,  241 

Kiel,  Protestant,  107 

Jena,  Protestant,  600 

Rostock,  Protestant,  159 

Thus,  instead  of  the  36  universities  irhich 
existed  previously  to  1802,  there  are  now 
but  19,  of  which  5  are  Ca^oUc,  2  mixed, 
and  the  rest  Protestant  The  total  number 
of  students  is  about  8,500,  which,  taking 
the  population  of  all  Germany  at  294  mil- 
lions, is  about  288  fbr  every  million. 

Instrument  for  distimgnishing  the  Preci- 
ous Stones. — Dr  Brewster  has  lately  con- 
structed an  instnunent  fordistingiushmg  the 
precious  stones  from  each  other,  and  from 
artificial  imitations  of  them,  even  when  Quej 
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jujjii  attf  vi  theii*  surfaces, 
t  may  be  emplojed  to 
icfals  ^m.  have  a  small 
J  nnli^ed,  cither  na- 
application  of 
the iiistiumeiit  us  to  simple,  that  iiny  person, 
bow  ever  tgnonuit,  Li  capable  ut'  using  it. 
We  expect  mon.  ia  be  able  to  give  an  ac- 
raunt  of  it  in  this  journal. — Annabof  Phi' 
knapfttj  for  Mmfh  ISIS. 

African  Ei,fedUifm, — A  letur  from  Sier- 
ra Leone,  cuentinns  the  return  to  that  place 
uf  the  acientilit:  txpedition  fi>c  exploring  the 
intoior  uf  Africa.  They  were  completely 
ansuiictssiiful,  having  Etdvosced  onljr  about 
ISO  mUe^lnta  the  interiar,  tram  Hio  Nunez. 
Their  progre^  wus  there  atappctl  bjr  a  chief 
of  the  country ;  and  alter  uniivailing  en- 
deavoUT*,  for  tile  space  of  four  uionuis,  to 
obtain  liberty  to  proeeed,  they  aliandoned 
tlje  enterprise,  and  returned.  Nearly  aU 
the  aniniuJs  perished.  Scvta-aJ  ofEeers  died^ 
and,  what  is  rcoaarkabie,  but  vne  private, 
tttsidee  une  drowned,  of  about  3(>0.  Capt 
CMupbelt  (lied  two  days  ^ter  their  return  to 
Rjo  Xuntz,  and  was  buried,  with  imother 
officer^  in  the  sacue  spot  wli  ere  IM ajar- Peddie 
«od  ODc  of  hia  utiiccra  were  butied  on  their 
Advance. 

Raitian  Vo/fagc  of  Diicmenf, — Captain 
Krujenstem,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Bumey*, 
dated  Hcvel,  Oct  1,  IrilT,  informs  him, 
that  letters  had  been  received  a  few  days 
before  ftom  Lieut  Kotsebue.  On  leaving 
Samsdiatka  iti  July  1  Si  6,  he  ^led  through 
Behring'fi  SocaiUi,  and  Kucct^eded  in  ranging 
the  codst  ot'  America  to  latitude  S7°,  when 
he  discovered  a  large  inlet  extending  far  to 
Ibe  eastward.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  it 
wiAottt  exploring  the  whole,  but  intends  to 
r  the  labour  this  year.  Captain  Kru- 
does  not  himself  believe  that  a 
coumnBication  exists  between  the  North 
fudSe  and  the  Atlantic,  but  remarks,  that 
.the  discovery  of  this  inlet  does  hold  out 
WMBebepe  that  one  may  be  yet  found. 

M<roeMe  Axle  for  Carriages. — A  useful 
.  anA  ingenious  improvement,  applicable  to- 
an  four-wheeled  Carriages,  has  just  been  an- 
nounced, possessing  the  following  advant- 
ages :  A  carriage  vrith  this  moveable  axle 
willtiuii  in  much  less  space  tlian  with  the 
old  axle;  may  be  built  from  15  to  16  inches 
diortcr  than  on  the  old  principle,  and  affords 
onnipiete  security  agamst  upsetting :  the 
fore  wheels  may  be  made  higher,  while  the 
bo^may  be  hung  lower,  which  facilitates 
die  progress  of  the  carriage  where  impedi- 
ments present  themselves,  arising  from  ine- 
quities in  the  road.  This  invention  has 
been  brought  forward  by  Mr  Ackermann  of 
tfae  Stsrand,  well  known  as  the  publisher  of 
many  ingenious  and  useful  works.  Many  of 
our  first  coach-makers  are  already  busy  in 
ap[dpng  this  improvement  to  tise. 

*  Pujdi^ed  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Qnaiteily  Journal. 
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.The  inhabitants  of  St 
Luda  have  discovered  a  most  singular  plant. 
In  a  cavern  of  that  isle,  near  the  sea,  is  a 
large  bason,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  Aeea, 
the  water  oS  which  is  very  brackish,  and  the 
bottom  composed  of  rocks.  From  these,  at 
all  times,  proceed  certain  substances,  which 
present,  at  first  sight,  beautiful  flowers,  of, 
a  bright  shining  colour,  and  pretty  nearly 
resembling  our  marigolds— only  that  their 
tint  is  more  lively.  These  seeming  flowers, 
on  the  approach  of  a  hand  or  instrument, 
retire,  like  a  snail,  out  of  sight  On  exa- 
mining their  substance  closely,  there  appear, 
in  the  middle  of  the  disk,  four  brown  fila- 
ments, resembling  spiders'*  legs,  which  move 
roimd  a  kind  of  petals  with  a  pretty  bride 
and  spontaneous  motion.  These  1^  have 
pincers  to  seize  their  prey;  and,  upon  seiz- 
ing it,  the  yellow  petals  immediately  close, 
so  that  it  cannot  escape.  Under  this  exte^ 
rior  of  a  flower  is  a  brown  stalk,  of  the  big^ 
ness  of  a  raven's  quiU,  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  body  of  some  animal.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  strange  creature  lives  on  the 
spawn  of  fish,  and  the  marine  insects  thrown 
by  the  sea  into  the  bason. 

Yettffw  Dye. — A  chemist  of  Copenhagen 
has  discovered  a  brilliant  yellow  matter  for 
dyeing,  in  potato  tops.  The  mode  of  ob- 
taining it  is,  by  cutting  the  top  when  in 
flower,  and  braising  and  pressing  it  to  ex- 
tract the  juice.  Linen  or  woollen  seaked  in 
this  liquor  during  forty-eight  hoius,  takes  a 
fine,  solid,  and  permanent  yellow  colour. 
If  the  doth  be  afterwards  plunged  in  a  blue 
dye,  it  then  acquires  a  l>eautiful  permanent 
green  colour. 

Those  who  fed  interested  in  the  pn^press 
of  the  arts,  will  be  gratified  to  know,  that 
paper-hangings  are  now  manufactured  cap- 
able of  being  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  by  this  peculiar  quality  alone  are  they 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  in  common 
use.  Where  they  have  been  used,  we  un- 
derstand that  they  have  been  highly  approv- 
ed of.  The  public  are  indebt^  to  Messrs 
Creese  and  Co.  c£  Great  Newport-street, 
Long  Acre,  for  this  valuable  discovery ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  they  will  receive  that  pa- 
tronage which  they  so  justly  deserve. 

To  prevent  the  dry-rot  in  oak  timber,  Mr 
John  ShiUibeer  of  Walkhampton,  near  Ply- 
mouth, proposes,  instead  of  fdling  oak  im^, 
mediately  after  the  tree  has  recommenced 
its  growing— when  the  pores  are  open  and 
extended  to  receive  the  great  quantity  of 
sap  which  is  thrown  up  into  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree  from  the  roots,  and 
when  also  it  is  soft  and  easy  to  be  cut,  and 
the  bark  separates  from  the  trunk  with  great 
facility,  the  sap,  which  should  have  return- 
ed to  the  roots,  being  dried  by  the  sun,  the 
pores  remain  open,  and  soon  become  infect- 
ed with  this  pernicious  disease — to  let  the 
tree  stand  until  the  vegeUtion  has  entiielr 
ceased  (say  till  Christmas),  the  sap  wiU 
have  returned  into  the  roots;  the  pores 
which  had  been  opened  in  the  spring  to  re- 
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cave  h,  vSn  be  natanlly  closed ;  the  bark, 
irfudi  would  have  aqwiiited  with  eMe>  will 
be  fixind  imepanble;  and  the  trees,  when 
cut  and  seasimed  (fat  a  comparatiTely  short 
time),  win  be  so  hard  and  impenetrable,  as 
to  prevent  Uie  disease  ftom  ever  affecting  it. 
The  bark,  under  sudi  drcomstances,  be> 
comes  a  solid  mass,  secures  the  tree  from 
injurjr,  and  consequently  prevents  die  in- 
troduction of  Ae  dry-HJt.  A  oomparism  of 
trees,  felled  at  different  periods,  has  enabled 
him  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

It  has  been  saggatti  that  a  more  accept- 
able good  could  not  be  done  to  the  commu- 
nity at  la^,  than  by  recommending  the 
consumers  of  American  and  French  ajqdes 
to  bury  the  rotten  ones,  and  to  save  the  pips 
«rf  those  that  are  sound,  and  at  the  proper 
season  to  set  diem ;  by  which  means  our 
oidiaids,  which  it  is  notorious  are  gone  into 
decay  for  want  of  a  succession  of  new  jdants, 
mi^t  in  a  £bw  years  be  renovated  and  re- 
stocked at  a  most  triffing  expense;  e^edal- 
ly  as  every  soil  and  aspect  may  be  thus  tried ; 
some  of  which  surely  may  be  found  to  suit 
these  exotic  seeds,  and  produce  new  varie- 
ties «^  that  delicious  fhut  once  so  ploitifiil, 
but  now,  alas  !  become  so  scarce,  that  an 
orange,  at  even  an  apfde,  brought  thousands 
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of  miles,  am  be  toidflnddinpMr  dian  onr 


own. 

Sah.  -That  e»|wtisiics*  agiknllarist. 
Lord  Somerville,  hM  wed  «ik  en  Ula  ftnn 
in  Somersetshire  about  aerm  yens ;  and  at- 
tribbtes  die  healdi  of  hk  flodi,  of  MS  Bfe- 
rino  sheep,  wfaidi  he  pgrchawid  ia  SpGn, 
diiefly  to  Ihii  iTrmntil  an  fti  A  f  iTiff  i^fty 
had  been  aocaMamed  totkeonaf  salt,  his 
Lmdsh^  eoDsidend,,dMit  in  oar  damp  di« 
mate,andintheridilaad«f  gametic tshiri, 
it  would  be  absohitdy  nea— ly  Id  iqiply 
diem  widi  it  ngalaiiy.  He  and  it  at  die 
rate  of  a  too  of  aak  tar  emy  1000  sbeep 
annually ;  and  gave  it  them  indMmonmg, 
to  counteract  the  01  eAct  af  Ik*  dew.  A 
handful  (rf*  salt  is  pot  OB  a  AM  ams.  or  date, 
ten  of  which,  set  a  ftw  SMdi  qMrt,  aie 
«nou«h  fiw  100  riwap.  iSriee  a-mak  baa 
usuaSybem  found  soficfaB*.  Ofaflodcef 
nearly  1000,  there  mn  not  ten  «id  diaep 
which  did  not  take  Undlf  to  it,  and  net  oae 
lamb  dtat  did  not  oomame itBeKajr.  Sah 
IS  likewise  a  pRvcMMtfe  ef  cHMtdeB  m 
stodt  fed  with  rank  gtaen  ImA,  m  ckmr  or 
turnips,  whereby  exnadve  iriadt  kginewt- 
edinthestomadwaf  ankndii  and  telfac 
rot  it  is  deemed  a  I 
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This  mondi  will  be  published.  Harvest, 
a  poem;  to  which  will  be  added,  a  few 
other  poetical  pieces ;  by  Chariotte  Caroline 
Richardson. 

This  month  will  appear,  in  8vo,  the  first 
volume  of  a  complete  Translation  of  Ovid's 
Epistles ;  by  Edward  D.  Baynes,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  C.  Philpot,  Rector  of  Ripple,  is 
preparing  a  History  of  the  French  Prote- 
stants, and  the  Reformed  Chiirch  of  France, 
from  die  introduction  of  Protestanism  in  die 
reign  of  Frauds^  I.  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  under  Louis  XIV. 

A  curious  work  is  announced,  being  Ob- 
servations on  the  History  of  the  punishment 
of  Flagdladon,  particularly  its  use  in  Schools ; 
showing  thie  dangerous  tendeoCT  of  this  in- 
decent practice,  and  exposing  me  real  cause 
.why  it  has  been  so  long  a  favourite  mode  of 
correction  with  those  who  have  the  care  of 
youth ;  with  references  to  Boileau's  History 
of  the  Flagellants. 

Mr  Jasper  Ricard,  surgeon,  of  Bath,  is 
preparing  Commentaries  on  the  Principal  of 
those  Affecdons  which  produce  speedy  Death, 
during  or  immediately  after  Child-birth,  il- 
lustrated by  cases  and  dissections. 

Kotzebue,  die  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
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has  just  published  a  CoUaetini  tt  IVflct  <UU 
dreued  tohU  Somt,  in  Ae  mwnir  af  diocc 
addressed  by  M.  Bouilfy  to  bis  daaditer. 
They  will  soon  be  pibKdied,  bedi  ia  ftttdi 
and  English. 

A  Translation  of  MeasBi  Sav^;!^  and  Cor- 
reard's  Narrative  of  the  Siii^iwiedt  af  the 
French  frigate,  LaMeduae,  OB.hor  Veme 
to  Sen^al  in  1816,  will  abortfy  ifpaar  m 
an  8vo  volume. 

The  sixth  portini  of  the  Oidnaaoe  Sanr^, 
including  the  greater  part  of  Sozicgr,  with 
portions  oi  Hampshire  and  Wiltdme,  is  in 
preparation. 

A  General  and  Commercial  IXfacaetoiy  <^ 
the  County  of  Stafibrd  is  prepaang  &k  pub- 
lication, upon  a  plan  simjur  to  die  M'WKhff- 
ter,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  other  DkecteieL 
It  will  be  divided  mto  three  fiiimst  the 
first  of  which  will  ounnriae  (he  .town  of 
Newcasde,  and  the  pppulaua  dwtiict  called 
T/te  Potteria.  This  uaeM  nndotaking  le- 
ceives,  as  it  deserves,  vciy  ezteuive  aaooor- 
agement. 

Mr  Joseph  Gwill,  architect,  and  andior 
of  a  Treatise  on  the  Equilibnian  of' Aidies, 
has  put  to  press,  a  vox,  enlilnkid*'  **,  Neti- 
da    Architectonica  ^ItaUana^  m    Caacm 
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tt  dw  BoSdings  and  Architects  of    numents,  and  most  disdnguisbed  Works  in 

Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecttue,  both 
Ancient  and  Modem,  of  that  celebrated 
City  and  its  Environs ;  by  M.  Van ;  and 
embellished  with  numerous  views  of  public 
buildings,  and  a  large  map  of  Rome. 

Mr  Dcmald  Mackay  has  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  publidi,  in  one  volume  ISmot 
the  Ladies*  EncydoptBdia ;  being  an  In- 
troduction to  those  Branches  of  Science  es- 
sential  to  the  Education  of  Females. 

Gblaa  Chuin,  or  the  Exile  of  Scotland, 
a  tale  ;  and  the  Adventures  of  Edward 
Wortley ;  by  Williun  Wortley ;  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  4to,  Observations  on  Greenland,  die 
adjacent  Seas,  and  the  North-west  Passage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  in  a  Voyage  to 
Davis's  Straits,  during  the  Summer  of  1817; 
illustrated  and  embellished  by  charts,  and 
numerous  oUier  plates,  from  drawings  exe- 
cuted by  the  author,  from  continual  obser- 
vations ;  by  Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq. 

•,"  The  arguments  adduced  to  prove  the 
practicability  of  a  North-west  Passage  are 
supported  by  fkcts  not  hitherto  examined, 
and  are  of  such  weight  as  to  give  confidence 
in  their  accuracy.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  great  object  must  be  evidently  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader, 
as  the  expectation  of  its  discovery,  excited 
in  sense  measure  by  the  fortunate  V03rage 
here  related,  has  induced  the  Government 
to  fit  out  ships  for  the  purpose.  To  the  in- 
habitants of  Southern  Lands,  the  views 
sketched  on  the  spot  will  be  most  interesting, 
as  thejr  will  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the 
situation  of  the  Polar  WoM  to  the  77di 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Previous  accounts 
haid  mentioned  the  existence  <tf  a  people  of 
singular  character  inhabiting  those  dreary 
r^ons;  but  it  remained  for  the  present  de- 
t^  to  exhiint  portraits  from  life  of  human 
beings  who  cherish  an  abode  there  in  pre- 
ference to  the  comforts  of  milder  dimes. 
The  Arctic  Animals  and  'Birds  of  Passage 
there  found,  with  the  Whale  Fishery,  will 
be  exhibited  in  plates,  as  well  as  described ; 
and  iUustrations  of  tiie  Phenomena  of  At- 
mosphere will  not  be  omitted. 

Considerations  on  the  Prindpal  Events  ei 
the  French  Revolution,  from  the  period  of 
the  Administration  of  Mons.  Necker  to  die 
Fall  of  Buonaparte;  by  the  Banmess  de 
Stael ;  in  3  vols  Svo. 

*a*  The  work  will  be  published  at  the 
same  dme,  both  in  French  and  Englidi,  and 
both  editions  will  be  printed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  M.  de  8chl«el,  pursuant 
to  the  express  desire  of  the  aumozess. 

Observations  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 
prindpally  directed  to  its  Agricultural  and 
Rural  Population,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
written  in  a  Tour  through  that  Country ; 
by  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.P.  in  2  yols  8vo. 

A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
♦  Y 


Italf  ;**  ananged  as  a  book  of  references. 
wmO  Kk  ^  tnveller  as  for  the  study.  It 
iiCBiclad  to  be  published  in  the  month  of 
A|^ 

'  TbvanM  gn  '.  a  has  just  completed 
«  Tnadatign  of  Vitxayius,  which  will  ap- 
pcnr  Toy  diordy. 

Ifin  Cxoker^s  Novd,  entided,  "  The 
QHitiaar~*Who  is  Anna  ?"  is  in  the  press, 
and  vfll  very  socm  app«tr. 
'  Dr  Joim  of  Landybic  and  of  Chingford, 
Jhm  in  'die  pcem  a  New  Tnmslation  A  the 
from  die  Greek  into  Wdsh.  He 
&»t  the  received  version  was  ren- 
L  ikam  die  Latin  and  En^h  texts  by 
■a  uriw  were  but  litde  acquainted  with 
Hkitlt,  and  not  at  all  with  the  Syriac ;  and 
1h  tabmits  his  idtended  publicadon^to  the 
pcrasal  of  the  andent  Britons  on 
t  pRtanstons ;  that  it  is  the  only  honest 
oa  of  die  Gospels  ever  prepared  by  an 
kihridnal  hand,  and  the  only  instance  in 
«|i(h  die  Scriptures  have  met  with  the  fair 
mi  libenl  ttansladon  commonly  given  to 
idler  wiitii^s. 

Memoin  of  John  Evdyn,  Esq.  audior  of 
Ae  Sylva,  &c.  edited  by  W.  Bray,  Esq.  au- 
dwr  of  die  Histoiy  of  Surrey,  &c.  from  ori- 
ginai  maaiiacripts  in  the  library  at  Wotton, 
we  prepering  for  publication,  m  2  vols  4to. 

An  HIatraical  and  Topographical  De- 
leapdoa  of  die  Parish  of  Tixall,  in  the 
Coim^  of  Stafibrd,  and  of  the  most  remark- 
able places  in  the  neighbourhood;  by  Sir 
Hob.  Oxford,  Bart,  and  Arthur  Clifibrd, 
Ea^  will  iq)pear  in  a  few  days.  It  will  be 
cmbdlished  with  five  engravings,  of  which 
three  are  portraits  from  origin^  pauitings ; 
one  of  Judge  Litdeton,  another  of  Viscount 
Sti^brd,  beheaded  in  1682,  and  the  third 
«f  Walter,  first  Lord  Aston. 

At  the  same  time  will  appear.  Collecta- 
nea C!liffiirdiana,  in  three  parts ;  containing 
anecdotes  of  illustrious  Persons  of  the  name 
e£  iXBia^;  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Kodees  r^>ecting  the  Origin  and  Antiquity 
of  die  CUfiord  Family ;  and  CMbrd,  a  tra- 
I^T  ;  by  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  These  two 
iradn  have  been  printed  at  Paris,  and,  be- 
■des  their  intrinsic  merit,  afibrd  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  arts  of  printing  and 
engraving. 

Letters  of  a  Prussian  Traveller,  inter- 
qtened  with  numerous  anecdotes  descriptive 
Ma  Tour  through  Sweden,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Istria,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Egypt, 
Syna,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  die  Morea,  Greece, 
Calabria,  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  &c.  &c.  by 
JcAdq  Bramsen,  Esq.  will  soon  appear. 

A  work  is  printing,  called  the  English 
and  French,  and  French  and  English  Cam- 
bist, or  Tiddesof  Exchange,  from  One  Far- 
duiig  to  a  Million  Pounds  Sterling,  and 
tiata  (Hie  Demrar  to  a  Million  Livres ;  by 
John  Henry  Brehier ;  \o  be  comprised  in  a 
portidile  volume. 

A  new  Picture  of  Rome  is  in  the  press  ; 
containing  a  General  Description  of  the  Mo« 

V«u  II. 
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with  engravings ;  by  Nicholas  Carlisle,  F.R.S. 
M.R.I.A.  Assistant  Librarian  to  his  Majes- 
ty, and  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  in  2  vols  8vo ; 
a  few  copies  will  be  printed  on  large  paper, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  illustrated. 

Felix  Alvarez;  or.  Manners  in  Spun; 
containing  descriptive  Accounts  of  the  prin- 
cipal Events  of  the  late  Peninsular  War, 
and  Authentic  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
Spanisli  Character,  interspersed  with  Poetry, 
original  and  ftom  the  Spanish ;  by  Alex- 
ander R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  m  3  vols  ISmo. 

Eagland  Described ;  or,  a  Complete  De- 
scription of  the  Counties  of  En^and  and 
Wtdes,  their  Manufactures,  Natural  Pro- 
ductions, Antiquities,  Seats,  &c. ;  including 
all  the  prominent  Objects  of  the  Tourist ; 
by  John  Aikin,  M.D.  bong  an  enlarge- 
ment of  "  En^and  Delineated,"  by  die 
same  author,  in  1  voL  8vo. 

European  Commerce  ;  being  an  Account 
of  the  Trade  of  the  principal  C(»nmerdal 
Places  on  tlic  Continent  of  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  Forts  of  the  Mediterranean;  also 
their  Monies,  Exchanges,  Wdghts,  and 
Measures,  with  their  proportion  to  English ; 
their  Charges,  Duties,  &«. ;  by  C.  W.  Ror- 
dansz,  in  1  voL  8vo. 

Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver, of  Measles,  of  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion, and  o£  Chronic  Nervous  Diseases ;  by 
John  Armstrong,  M.D.  1  voL  8vo. 

Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus  Fever, 
and  other  Febrile  Diseases;  by  the  same 
author ;  second  edition,  enlarg^,  in  1  voL 
8vo. 

In  the  course  of  next  month  will  be  pub- 
lished, the  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a 
Series  of  Letters,  from  PhiL  Fudge,  Esq. 
Miss  Biddy  Ftidge,  Mr  Bob  Fudge,  &c. ; 
edited  by  Thomas  Brown,  the  Younger, 
author  of  the  Twopenny  Post  Bag. 

Dr  E.  D.  Clarke  has  in  the  press,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  with  numerous  engravings. 
Travels  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c. 
with  a  description  of  Petersburg  during  the 
granny  of  Emperor  Paul ;  being  the  third 
and  last  part  of  the  author's  Travels  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa. 

Mrs  Isaacs,  autlior  of  Tales  of  To-day, 
has  a  romance  in  the  press,  which  will  ap- 
pear early  in  May. 

Mrs  Richardson  is  translating  from  the 
French  of  Madame  de  Sousaz,  the  interest- 
ing tale  of  Eugenie  et  Matilde. 

Dr  J.  P.  Esblin  is  printing,  in  2  8vo  vob, 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Weston  is  preparing 
some  Account  of  an  Excavation  of  a  Roman 
Town  in  Champagne,  discovered  in  1772 ; 
with  a  Journey  by  Lausanne  to  Mont  Sim- 
plon,  and  tlirough  Geneva  to  Mont  Blanc 

Mr  Keats  will  publisli,  in  the  present 
month,  Endymion,  a  poem. 

Mr  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  English  Poetry, 
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delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution,  ndll  ap- 
pear in  a  few  days. 

Mrs  Taylor  of  Ongai  has  a  work  in  the 
press,  on  the  Redprocal  Duties  of  Parents 
and  Children. 

The  young  authoress  of  Mdancholy 
Hours  has  a  poem  in  the  press,  entitled, 
Astarte. 

Antonia,  a  tale,  with  other  poems,  chiefly 
written  in  Malta,  during  the  period  of  the 
plague  in  that  island,  will  soon  appear. 

Mr  W.  Hargrove  wiQ  tooR  publish,  in  3 
8vo  vols,  a  History  of  York,  compriang  the 
valuable  part  of  Drake's  EboraciHn,  and 
much  new  matter. 

Dr  Paris  is  printii^,  at  the  request  of  the 
Geolc^ical  Society  of  Cornwall,  a  Memcnr 
of  the  Life  and  Sdenlific  Labinus  of  the 
late  I^.  Wm  Gr^or. 

An  English  translation  is  in  die  press,  of 
Voyage  a  I'Embouchure  de  la  Mer  Noire, 
par  Lieut-General  Comte  Andieoesy,  in  an 
8vo  vol.  with  maps  and  plates. 

Dr  Spier  will  soon  pabUth  General  Views 
relating  to  the  Stomach,  its  Fabiic,  Func- 
tions, &c.  in  a  small  volume. 

The  Rev.  Solxa  Marriott  of  Exeter  has  a 
volume  of  Sermons  nearly  letdy  for  publi- 
cation. 

Mr  T.  Taylor  is  engaged  on  a  Transla- 
tion from  the  Greek  of  Jambtichus'  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  and  of  the  Pythagoric  Ethical 
Fragments  in  the  Doric  dialect,  preserved 
by  Stobsus. 

Mr  W.  Pybus,  audi(nr  of  a  Manual  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  will  toon  publish  the 
Amusing  Companion,  containing  Philoso- 
phical Amusements  and  Entertaining  Re- 
creations for  Young  Persons. 

EDINBURGH. 

Marriage,  a  novel,  in  3  vols,  win  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days. 

Two  volumes  of  Lectures  and  Somons, 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Brunton,  D.D.  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  win  speedily 
be  published. 

In  the  press,  and  sfjeedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  2  vols  8vo,  with  a  map  and  en- 
graving, an  Account  of- Iceland,  bjr  the  Rev. 
Dr  Ebenezer  Henderson ;  embracing  a  de- 
scription of  the  more  remaikaUe  Natural 
Phenomena  of  that  Ishmd ;  with  a  particu- 
lar Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  and  Li- 
terature among  the  Inhabitants.  Drawn  up 
from  information  oonected,  and  observations 
made,  during  a  rendence  of  13  months 
there,  in  the  years  1814  and  1815,  when 
the  author  was  on  a  Mission  from  tiie  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Danish  Government,  fine  the 
purpose  of  distributing  the  Icelandic  edition 
of  the  Scriptures,  prmted  under  his  super- 
intendence at  Copenhagen. 
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LONDON. 


AKTIQUITIES. 

Praited  in  ftJUo,  similar  in  size  to  Stew- 
izt's  Atbens,  the  First  Part,  containing  six- 
teaa  finiriied  plates  and  seven  outlines  of 
DdWatfams  of  the  City  of  Pompeii ;  en- 
amni  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  acciirate 
tewii^  nude  in  die  year  1817 ;  by  Major 
OidktuHt  of  the  Royal  Artery.  Proof 
iiiriirwiiftinii.  £6, 6s. — Proofs  on  India  paper 
CMflojibB  ooly),  £9,  8s.  To  be  completed 
in  Four  Ptnts.    ^4»  48. 

Foaqpeiiuui ;  or  Observations  upon  the 
TapOMamphy,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments  of 
Fb^&;  by  Sir  Wm  GeU,  F.R.S.  F.A.S., 
ke,  aad  J.  r.  Gandy,  Esq.  No  VII.  royal 
8m.    8a. 

Views  of  Pompeii,  with  a  Descriptive 
Aeoount ;  hv  George  Townley,  Esq.  Part  I. 
(to  be  conaiueted  in  twelve  parts).     12s.  6d. 

Cathfldnil  Antiquities  of  England,  or  an 
HitttniGal,  An^^^'^^'^*  "^^  Graphical  Il> 
hmnitien  of  the  English  Cathedral  Churches, 
No  XIV.  and  No  XV. ;  by  John  Britton, 
F.&A.  4toi.     ISsv— Imperial  4to,  £l  each. 

A8TB0L0OV. 

A  Key  to  Moore's  Almanack  for  1818, 
Ifam.    Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoini  with  a  Selection  from  the  Cor- 
K^Mndenoe,  and  other  unpublished  Writ- 
iagi  of  die  late  Mrs  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
Andunr  of  Letters  on  Education,  Agrippina, 
&C. ;  by  Miss  Benger,  2  vols  crown  8vo. 

OEOORAFBT. 

The  Possibility  of  approaching  the  North 
Pole  asserted ;  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Har- 
rington ;  widi  an  Appendix  containing 
Papers  on  the  same  Subject,  and  on  the 
Ncoth  West  Passage;  by  CoL  Beaufoy, 
F.B.S.  8vo.    8s. 

'  HISTOBT. 

Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of  the  Mon> 
astety  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs ;  includ- 
ing Bic^Taphical  Memoirs  of  its  latter  In- 
habitants; by  Mary  Anne  Sdiimmelpen- 
ninck,  8vo.    Ts.  fid. . 

HEDICINS. 

The  Continental  Medical  Repository ;  by 
E.  Von  Embden,  M.D.  No  II.    3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory 
for  1818 ;  by  A.  W.  Mason,  J.  S.  Kingston, 
vad  G.  Owen,  of  the  Secretary's  OiBce, 
East  India  House.     Ts.  6d. 

The  American  Register;  or.  Summary 
Review  of  History,  Politics,  and  Literature, 
2  vols.    £1,128. 

An  Enqiury  into  the  Abuses  of  the  Char- 
tered Schools  of  Ireland;  with  Remarks 
upon  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Classes  in 
that  Country,  8vo.    68. 

Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  with 
a  ivU-lengtb  Portrait,  and  Life  of  the  Au> 


thor,  Quotations,  &C. ;  by  A.  Holmes,  2 
vols  12mo.     lOs. 

Pamphleteer,  No  XXI.     6s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  France,  from  the  year  1808  to  1814 
mclusive ;  illustrated  by  plates ;  by  Lieirt.- 
CoL  J.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Engineers,  8yo. 
158.  boards. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety 
of  London,  Part  VL  ef  VoL  II.— A  New 
Edition  of  VoL  I.  has  lately  been  published, 
price  £i,  1^  ;  luid  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  and 
IV.,  of  VoL  II.  15s.  each,  and  Part  V. 
£1,  lis.  6d._VoL  IL  Part  VI.  £l.  Is. 
boards. 

NATUEAL  HISTOBT. 

A  Concise  and  Easy  Method  of  preserving 
Subjects  of  Natural  History ;  by  William 
Bullock.    3a.  -^ 

British  Ornithology,  with  sixty  coloured 
plates ;  by  John  Hunt  of  Norwich.  VoL  I. 
8vo.     £2,  5s. 

Index  Testaceologicus ;  or,  a  Catalc^e 
of  SheUs,  British  and  Foreign ;  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnean  System,  with  die 
Latin  and  English  Names,  and  references  to 
figures  and  places  where  found ;  by  W. 
Wood,  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  author  of  Zoography 
and  General  Conchology,  &c  crown  8vo. 
9s.  boards. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  &C 

Bride  and  no  Wife,  a  novel ;  by  Mrs 
Mosse,  4  vols. 

Mandeville ;  or,  the  last  Words  of  a  Ma- 
niac, a  tale  of  the  17th  century  in  England : 
by  himself.     VoL  IV.     7s. 

Correction,  a  novel ;  by  a  Lady,  author 
of  Geography,  le  Boquet,  Elegant  Reposi- 
tory, &C.  3  vols  13mo.     15s. 

Unknown  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  t^e,  12mo. 
6s. 

Submission  Exemplified,  or  the  Amiable 
Stranger,  a  narrative.     6s.  ^ 

Benignity ;  or,  the  Ways  of  Happiness ; 
a  serious  novel,  selected '(with  additional 
conversations)  from  the  Works  of  Henry 
Brooke,  Esq. ;  by  a  Lady,  12mo.    5s.  bds. 

POETBY. 

Bcppo,  a  Venetian  story,  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

Belsnazzar'8  Feast ;  a  Seatonian  prize 
poem  ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Fellow 
of  Emanuel  Collie,  Cambridge^    3s.  6d. 

Religio  Clerici,  a  Churchman's  Epistle, 
8vo.    3s. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Dead 
Sea ;  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse ;  and  other 
Poems,  8vo.     58. 

Epccedian  ;  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta;  by  Richard 
Hatt ;  fourth  edition. 

Poems  written  by  Somebody;  most  le- 
spectfidly  dedicated  to  Nobody,  and  intend- 
&i  for  Every  Body  who  can  read ;  publish^- 
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ed  at  the  request  of  several  Persons  of  Ois- 
tinctioii,  foolscap  Svo.    Ss.  6d.  boards. 

POLITICS. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  French 
I-'inances,  and  that  of  Public  Credit,  with 
Observations  on  the  Budget  of  1818 ;  by 
Count  Lanjuinais ;  translated  by  Geoige 
Iliudis,  Esq. 

THEOLOOT. 

The  History  of  die  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  connected  with  the  Scripture  Pro- 
phecies ;  by  the  Rev.  Geolge  Wilkins,  A.M. 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul ; 
and  Vicar  of  Lowdham  and  Lexington, 
Nottinghamshire,  royal  8vo.     20s. 

Christianity  and  Present  Politics,  how  fiar 
reoondleable,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilberforce ; 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Badiurst,  LL.B.  Archdea- 
con of  Norwich.    Ss. 

TOPOGHAPHY. 

The  New  Picture  of  London  ;  or  a  View 
of  the  Political,  Religious,  Medical,  Liter- 
ary, Municipal,  Commercial,  and  Moral 
State  of  the  British  Metropolis ;  embellish- 
ed with  one  hundred  engraved  Views  of 
Public  Buildings,  and  a  Plan  of  London, 
12mo.    9s. 

Tlie  Introduction  to  the  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  comprising  Observations 
on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Bri- 
tons,— the  Rinnans  in  Britun, — the  Anglo 
Saxons, — the  Anglo  Danes, — and  the  Anglo 
Normans ;  by  James  Norris  Brewerj  8vo, 
£\f  4s. — La^  paper,  £l,  lis.  6d. 

VOYAOES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Billets  in  the  Low  Coimtries,  I8I4  to 
1817,  in  Letters ;  with  four  coloured  plates, 
ISmo.    7s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Life  of  John  Knox,  cont^ning  illus- 
trations of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scodand,  with  Bic^raphical  Notices  of  the 
principal  Reformers,  and  Sketches  of  the 
progress  of  Literature  in  Scotland,  diuing  a 
great  part  of  the  16th  century.  To  which  is 
subjoined,  an  Appendix,  containing  Letters 
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and  other  PM>ers  hidierto  unpublished^  by 
Thomas  M*Ctie,  D.D.  mini^  of  the  gos- 
pel, Edinburgh.  The  fourth  edition,  h^id- 
somely  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo,  with 
portraits  of  B[nox  and  Regoit  Murray,  price 
£\.  Is.  boards^ — Sevenu  additional  facts 
and  papers  of  importance  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  edition.  For  the  use  of  sudi 
as  are  already  posseased  of  die  Work,  ooines 
of  these  additions  are  puUidied  eqwiately, 
price  Is. 

Uackwood's  Edinbur^  MagMdne,  No  I. 
for  April  1817,  Third  Edition.    Ba.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Chriatian  Imtmctnr,  N0X.GII . 
for  March  I8ia     UM. 

Supplement  to  the  Encyeh^paBdia  Britan- 
nica;  edited  byMacvey  Napier,  Eaq.  F.R.S. 
VoL  III.  Part  I.    £1,  5e. 

The  Farmer's  Magadae,  No  LXXIIL 
3s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmeis  of 
Gla^w,  on  the  Distinctive  Characteis  of 
the  Protestant  and  Ronum  Cadiolic  Reli- 
gion ;  occasioned  b^  his  SennoD  !(» the  be- 
nefit of  die  Hibernian  Sode^ ;  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Bums,  one  of  the  minitteca  of  Pus- 
ley.    2s.  6d. 

Bui^h  Refimn,  and  Ci^  Defbimity,  a 
Dramatic  Poem.    Second  Editioa.    Ss. 

An  Inquiry  cmceniing  die  Riae  and  Pro- 
gress, the  Redemption  and  present  State, 
and  the  Management  of  die  National  Debt 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irdatkl ;  by  Robert 
Hamilton,  LL.D.  F.R.S.B;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Aberdeen.  The  Third  Edi- 
tion.   8vo.     10s. 

A  New  and  Correct  Chart  ei  the  Nun,  a 
very  dangerous  Sunken  Bock  near  C^ie 
Rath ;  by  Captun  Ramage,  R.N.,  widi  di- 
rections, in  letter  press.    2s.  6d. 

Travels  through  some  paita  of  Germany, 
Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Turkey;  by  Adam 
Neale,  M.D.  4to.    £2,  2s. 

Poems  by  William  Cowper,  of  die  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  and  Critical  Notes  on 
his  principal  Poems,  written  expressly  for 
this  Edition,  24«no.    4a.  6d.  boHoa. 
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As  a  mark  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  we  publish  with 
much  pleasure  the  following  statement,  dat- 
ed Glasgow,  January  29 — The  toll-dues  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation,  which  in 
1816  amounted  to  £31,795  :  12  :  1,  a- 
niounted  in  18IT  to  £38,657 : 3  s  10. 

Union  Canal. — We  understand  the  Union 
Canal  Company  entered  into  a  contract  last 
week  for  executing  the  first  ten  miles  of  the 


Canal  westward  from  Gilmotir  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, for  a  sum  considemblr  bdow  the 
estimate  of  the  Company's  Engmeer. 

A  very  remarkable  accident  todc  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  during  vat  high 
winds : — As  two  young  lads  of  Alloa  were 
walking  cm  a  very  dangerous  part  on-tfae 
top  of  the  tower  of  Clackmannan,  the  height 
of  whidi  is  about  ninety  feet,  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  came,  which  soddenty  pved^itated 
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^MDi  4mvb  tlw  fin^valL  They  must  have 
Imb  ImMIi  IdDed,  bad  not  a  cart-load  of  hay 
tMB  pilling  at  the  time,  which  most  op< 
IHttandy  raeetved  ibt  aenmauts,  who  were 
iHn  afiaid  than  hurt  The  sudden  sur« 
|dae  of  ^  driver  cS  the  cart  may  be  easier 
WH^tiiffl  dian  exptOHed,  not  knowing  iiom 
thawit  they  came. 

On  Friday  last,  St  Paul's  Chapd,  York 
Flaoe,  was  opened  finr  the  purpose  of  bdng 
iiiiWKiaUd  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  die  Ei^  Rev.  Bishi^  &uidford,  assisted 
liy  tha  Bev.  A.  Alison,  and  R.  Morehead, 
iiiinl«if  of  the  dupd.  The  service  was 
■lann  aad  impressive,  and  the  singing  cx- 
eeDent.  A  numerous  and  genteel  congre- 
piaaa.  n^nvAt^-  This  chapel  is  one  of  the 
molt  <Jfgy"*  places  of  public  worship  in  the 
cj^,  anS  doies  mikh  credit  to  Mr  Elliot, 
iheanliitoct. 

Saerad  Music. — The  first  Grand  Concert 
fardw  pceeent  year,  given  by  the  Institution 
far  die  eocoungement  of  Sacred  Music,  took 
daoe  on  Friday  evening,  in  the  Geoi^e 
8b»et  Assembly  Rooms.  The  room  was 
cnwded  with  a  brilliant  and  fashionable 
iudience ;  apd  the  performance  went  off 
with  nmch  sfarit  and  effect.  The  selection 
gf  Duisic  was  extremely  judicious.  It  con- 
Mted  chiefly  of  two  of  die  finest  chorusses 
ti  Handel,  and  the  first  part  of  Haydn's 
CrtaUmh  intermixed  with  some  instrumen- 
tal pieces  and  psalm  tunes.  The  improve- 
neot  of  the  diorus  singers  is  remarkable. 
It  ia  le^Iy  astonishing  to  hear  so  many  boys 
and  joung  men,  who,  but  a  short  time  since, 
wen  igmsant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  mu- 
rict  ^i"ff"g  with  precision  and  effect  die 
great  cbonisses  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  and 
moving,  with  firm  and  unembarrassed  steps, 
dmNi^  the  labyrinths  of  harmony  and  con- 
trinmoe  which  those  great  masters  delight 
to  construct  Still,  however,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  in  the  acquirement  of  sweetness 
and  purity  of  intonation.  They  are  still  too 
much  impressed  with  the  common  error, 
diat  a  great  and  powerftd  combined  effect  of 
sound  cannot  be  produced  unless  each  singer 
contributes  to  it  all  the  individual  strength 
cf  his  voice ;  and  thus,  in  the  loud  passages, 
by  overstraining  their  voices,  they  render  the 
general  volume  of  sound  harsh  and  unhar- 
monious,  instead  of  being  rich  and  power- 
fiiL  We  have  heard,  that  there  is  an  in- 
tention of  trainmg  female  voices  to  sing  the 
treble  parts,  a  measure  wliich  would  have 
.the  best  efiects. 

3.  Melancholy  Circumstattce.-r-On  Thurs- 
day morning  last,  the  body  of  a  man  was 
found  thrown  out  by  the  tide,  at  a  place  call- 
ed Redkirk  Point,  on  the  border  of  Eng- 
land. The  corpse  was  soon  identified,  and 
proved  to  be  that  of  an  aged  fisherman  of 
the  name  of  Walter  Scott,  who,  for  half  a 
century  and  upwards,  had  supplied  the 
neighbouring  market  with  the  treasures  of 
that  romantic  frith,  in  which  he  at  last  un- 
happily perished.  The  close  resemblance 
betwem  the  habits  of  fishennen  and  sailors. 
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and  the  eagertiess  with  which  most  men« 
even  for  amusement,  seek  to  rival  the  skill 
of  the  former,  are  circumstances  that  lend  a 
dash  of  interest  to  an  occupation  otherwise 
sufficiently  humble ;  and)  token  altogether, 
there  was  something  about  the  habits,  and 
years,  and  character  of  the  deceased,  that 
seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  a  fit  subject 
for  the  engt^ing  pencil  of  his  illustrious 
and  immortd^  namesake.  Intimately  ac- 
quainted vnth  the  rapid  currents  of  the  SoI« 
way,  it  is  supposed  that  he  at  last  fell  a  vie- 
dm  to  his  temerity,  and,  while  examining 
his  nets  in  the  morning,  was  surtoonded  by 
the  tide  and  swept  into  the  ocean,  without 
even  a  spectator  to  record  his  &te. 

CoL  Cameron  of  Lodiiel,  Sir  Evaa 
Cameron  of  Pasufem,  and  Colonel  M'Lean 
of  Ardgower,  have  generouslv  given  their 
numerous  tenantry  a  deduction  of  20  per 
cent  on  their  rents.  We  hope  the  conduct 
of  these  gentlemen  will  be  inutated. 

A  house  in  the  parish  of  Loth,  Sutfaer- 
landshire,  was  thrown  down  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind  on  Tuesday  week,  while  the  in- 
mates were  in  bed ;  an  old  woman  and  man 
were  killed ;  a  child  in  the  same  bed  was 
found  alive  next  morning,  a  beam  si^port- 
ing  the  roof  immediately  a1y)ve  him. 

On  Saturday  last,  a  marriage  party  pass- 
ing Loch  Rumven,  with  bagpipes  playing 
and  guns  firing,  so  terrified  a  parcel  <^  horses 
feedii^  near,  diat  four  of  them  ran  in  upon 
the  ice  about  100  yards — three  of  them 
sunk,  and  the  fourth  was  saved  with  some 
difficidty. 

The  Madderty  Curlinp  Society  held  their 
annual  general  meeting  m  their  hall,  Craig 
Moor,  on  the  2d  inst  Af^  the  business 
of  the  meeting  was  discussed,  the  members 
partook  of  an  excellent  dinner ;  and  the 
cloth  being  removed,  many  loyal  and  patrio- 
tic toasts  were  drank.  The  glass  and  song 
having  had  their  respective  rounds,  the 
meeting  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  highly 
gratified  with  the  harmony  and  conviviality 
of  thcj^evcning,  for  which  the  meetin|;8  of 
this  society  have  been  so  uniformly  distin- 
guished. 

It  happened  by  a  angular  coincidence, 
that  on  Wednesday  last,  being  the  day  on 
which  the  Regalia  was  discovered,  the  First 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  after  eight- 
een years  litigation,  unammoiisly  and  fin- 
ally declared  the  ancient,  extensive,  and 
formerly  Royal  Forest  of  Cowie,  in  the  shire 
of  Kincardine,  a  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
Earls  Mareschal,  hereditary  keepers  of  the 
Royal  Honours  of  Scotland,  to  belong  in 
property  to  the  representative  of  that  noble 
house,  Alexander  K^th,  Esq.  of  Duimottar, 
subject  only  to  the  rights  of  servitude  ac- 
quired by  conterminous  heritors. 

7 Burgh    Reform. — On    Friday,    the 

30th  ult  a  meeting  of  the  burgesses  and  in- 
habitants  of  Oysart  was  held  in  the  Town- 
hall  of  that  burgh,  when  several  resolutions, 
strongly  condemning  the  self-electing  sys- 
tem, and  pledging  mc  citizens  to  use  every 
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practicable  means  for  effecting  its  abolition, 
were  unanimously  agreed  to.  We  are  in- 
formed, that  a  memorial  was  also  ordered 
to  be  presented  to  the  magistrates  and  coun- 
cil, inclosing  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting, 
and  soliciting  their  co-operation  ;  and  the 
known  character  of  some  of  those  gentlemen, 
and  the  liberality  and  independence  they 
have  frequentiy  displayed,  1^  us  to  hope 
they  will  experience  much  pleasure  in  aid- 
ing any  attempt  to  restore  tneir  just  rights 
to  their  fellow-dtizens. 

On  Monday  se'ennight,  the  Incorporation 
of  Hammermen  of  this  city  voted  £50  out 
of  their  funds,  in  aid  of  the  measures  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  pubHc  bodies  to  obtain 
an  alteration  in  the  set  of  tiie  burgh. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  Incorporation  of 
Hammermen,  Masons,  and  Barbers,  of 
Glasgow,  met  in  the  Trades'  Hall  there, 
and  passed  temperate  but  decided  resolutions 
in  favour  of  a  new  set  of  the  burglu 

Convention  of  Royal  Burght. — We  should 
but  ill  discha^e  our  duty  to  the  public,  if 
we  did  not  thus  early  direct  their  attention 
to  this  subject.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
dweU  on  the  importance  of  the  topics  which 
must  unavoidably  be  agitated  in  the  Con- 
vention this  year  ;  and  our  readers  cannot 
but  know  what  a  mighty  accesdon  would 
be  gained,  if  a  majority  in  that  body  were 
to  become  its  supporters.  The  supporters 
of  the  established  order  of  things  are  aware 
of  this,  and  are  already  on  the  alert.  Every 
means  will  assuredly  be  made  use  of  to  ob- 
tain a  majority,  and  it  will  require  the  ut- 
most eiibrts  to  defeat  their  exertions.  Such 
eflbrts  will,  we  trust,  be  made.  We  trust 
that  every  burgh  will  do  its  duty  on  this  oc- 
casion. They  ought,  above  all,  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  prematurely  engaging 
their  votes.  The  meeting  of  the  Convention 
this  year  will  not  be  a  matter  of  mere  routine, 
wound  up  with  a  good  dinner.  Its  discus- 
sions must  embrace  subjects  intimately  af- 
fecting the  best  interests  of  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  No 
teelings  of  a  local  nature  should  be  suffered 
to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  a  delegate.  This 
is  not  a  time  for  stupid  compliments  of  that 
kind.  The  inherent  r^hts  of  the  burgesses 
of  Scotland  are  at  stake ;  and  none  but  men 
of  approved  character,  and  of  the  most  in- 
dependent principles,  should  be  selected  to 
discharge  this  important  trust. — Edinburgh 
Weekly  Journal. 

A  subscription  is  now  raiang,  in  shares 
of  X'25,  for  building  an  el^ant  Coffee-Room 
and  Hotel  in  Waterloo  Place,  to  cost 
^£20,000. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Abercom  was  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  being  de- 
scended from  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  third 
son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Chattelherault ;  the 
present  Duke  of  Hamilton  being  descended 
from  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  became 
Duke  in  right  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, in  her  own  right,  daughter  of  James, 
first  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Earl  of  Cam- 
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brid^  K.G.  The  first  title  was  granted  to 
his  issue,  male  and  female,  and  on  their 
failure,  to  heirs  general,  by  reason  of  their 
near  affinity  to  the  throne,  which,  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton,  caused 
an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  as  to  heirs  gene- 
ral, and  it  was  discovered  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  had  passed  to  unite  the  Duke- 
doms of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  in  the 
male  line,  as  long  aa  it  continued,  otherwise 
the  Hamilton  tide  would  have  htea  vested 
in  the  female,  and  the  Brandtm  in  the  male. 
The  French  Dukedom  of  Chattelherault  de. 
ddedly  descends  to  the  female,  the  patent 
being  granted  to  henra  generaL — Londm 
Paper. 

10. — On  the  evening  of  the  7ih  instant, 
a  battle  or  fight  todc  diaoe  <m  board  fab 
Majesty's  frigate  Ister,  lying  at  present  in 
Leith  Roads,  between  John  Simpson  and 
James  Cunningham,  two  (rf'  the  seamen ; 
in  the  coiu-se  of  which,  after  £^tatii^  for  a 
eonnderable  time,  Canning^ham  fell,  and 
died  instantaneously.  He  was  a  fine  look- 
ing young  man,  about  88  yens  of  age,  yaj 
tall  and  able-bodied.  Simpson  is  a  little 
man,  upwards  of  40.  Tliey  had  formerly 
lived  together  on  the  best  terms,  but  were 
intoxicated  at  the  time.  Simpson  was  a 
good  deal  more  so  than  the  deceased.  Simp- 
son was  afterwards  brou^t  aa  shore,  ana  a 
precognition  r^aiding;  Oe  whole  afikir  was 
taken  before  the  Magistrates  of  Leith.  The 
body  of  the  deceased  was  also  brought  on 
shore,  and  inspected  by  three  medical  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  in  consequmce  of  thor  report- 
ing, that,  after  the  most  minute  inflection 
of  the  body,  they  had  not  disoovered  vaf 
appearance  of  external  violence,  or  internal 
disoi^anization ;  and  that  in  tbdr  opinion, 
his  death  had  not  been  occasioned  by  any 
blow  or  stroke  he  had  received.  Simpson 
has  been  liberated  from  prison,  after  receiv- 
ing a  solemn  admonition  fltom  the  Magi- 
strates. 

Edinhurgfi,  Feb.  II. — On  Saturday  morn- 
ing, some  fishermen  discovered  ^e  body  of 
a  man  in  the  sea,  above  Newhaven. 

Regenft  Bridge.— Tht  erection  of  the 
new  buildings  projecting  twelve  feet  into 
Shakspeare  Square,  hat  been  tUf^ted.  No 
person  can  look  at  the  junction  (^  the  Re* 
gent's  bridge,  Shakspeare  Square,  and  Leith 
Street,  witiiout  being  convinced  that  a  pro- 
jection to  any  extent  is  altogether  out  ot  the 
question.  It  is  our  opinion  indeed,  and» 
what  is  of  much  more  consequence,  we  be> 
lieve  it  to  be  that  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent architects  in  Edinbur^,  that  it  would 
be  proper,  instead  of  projectii^  the  biiild> 
ings  on  the  north  side  43f  the  Bridge,  to  set 
them  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  bade  If  ihe  veit 
buildings  be  raised  on  the  same  line  with 
the  old  houses  in  Shakspeare  Square,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  drivers  of  carriages 
coming  westward  along  the  Bridge,  and  va 
Leith  Street,  to  be  at  all  sensible  of  earn 
otiier's  approach  ;  and  in  such  crowded 
streets,   diere  mvut  conaequoitly  be   &tB 
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^  ilakt  or  lather  Rbsolute  certain^,  of 
^npiently  occurring.     But  if  the 
_  I  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bridge 
kqpt  bade  to  the  extent  of  twdve  or 
•  fcet,  dihrerg  could  observe  one  ano- 
and,  would  be  able  to  pvU  up  before 
^|M  .nisdiief  had  banned. 
^ILt—The  public  will  be  much  gratified 
IB  iMWt  <^t  the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of 
Ji«tl»f»«  k  immediatdfy  to  repair  the  chain- 
M^e  over  ^e  river  Tweed,  at  Drybuigh 
JMMjtlM^ce  down  by  the  late  tempest.  We 
. "— V"^'"'*  this  accident  was  entirely  occa- 
Md  by  the  diains  not  being  completed, 
i  attKSicd  for  preventing  the  lateral  mo- 
tign,  and  that  bemg  accelerated  by  the  tre- 
•■i|Ddpa»  ffiB,  and  the  peculiar  local  situa- 
Ibn  of  tfw  bdidge  acting  without  any  check, 
.  IIH  dw  aoie  cause  of  the  acddent. 
,'  li.m^(mve)fti/m  of  Royal  Burght. — The 
mttka^taeil&a^  of  Uie  Convention  of  Royal 
Sr^-^  ttf  which  we  alluded  in  our  kst 
>StalDbe(»  will,  we  find,  be  of  still  greater  im- 
tattaaec  than  we  had  imagined.    Our  read- 
'^4t>^r91  poceive,  £com  the  annexed  opinion 
^fpat  to  die  bu^esses  of  Dundee,  by  some 
«f8i»  moat  eminent  of  our  Scottish  Lawyers, 
vfab  IfaaBt  Cnmstoun,  Thomson,   Cock- 
•fcWf  asfl  Ivory,  that  it  is  the  decided  opi- 
..iriMt-af  these  gentlonen,  that  the  burgesses 
jkoidd  anply  for  an  alteration  in  the  set  of 
•Ikf^bnik  to  the  Convention,  and  not  to  the 
.felify,  CMmdl  or  the  Parliament      They 
,<Mu,  llilil  anvapplication  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
dt  fxccnt  where  the  burgh  is  disfiranchised, 
iiaikKCUia  incompetent ;  and  unquestion- 
iHy&jhxA  a  good  right  to  say  that  it  was 
aot  TCty  likdy  Fadiament  would  pass  a  par- 
taaAur  statute  finr  the  single  case  of  Dundee. 
QoMom  fir  ihe  Burgestet  of  Dundee. — 
**  Tut  burah.  not  bdng  disfranchised,  we 
m  of  opimon  that  any  application  to  the 
PrivT  Council  is  altogether  incompetent. 
Ncimer  would  we  recommend  a  petition  to 
Pariiainent ;  because,  as  a  separate  measure, 
ire  do  aot  tUnk  it  likely  that  a  statute  would 
be  obtained  for  the  particular  case  of  Dun- 
dee.     We  would  advise  an  application  to 
die  Ckmvention  of  Burghs,  as  beuig,  all  dr- 
cnmstances  conridered,  the  only  competent 
somoe  from  which  redress  can  at  present  be 
obtaJaed.      We  do  this,  however,  on  the 
wqppootifm  that  all  parties  interested  concur ; 
btftntfi  without  this,  the  Convention  has 
BO  power  to  interfere. 

**  Aa  to  the  extent  of  chanse  to  be  applied 
Jfor»  die  set  last  alluded  to  in  Die  Memonal,* 
as  being  that  which  adheres  most  closdy  to 
the  fimn  of  the  existing  constitution,  and 
whidi  introduces  no  new  class  of  persons  a- 
BMDg  the  bodies  represented,  seems  the 
moat  U^y  to  be  obtained.  At  the  same 
date*  if  aU  pardes  are  agreed,  we  think  the 
GoBvcndon  has  power  to  sanction  a  wider 
itfUtme  taaa  the  present  set.  Perhaps 
die  Iwit  way  finr  the  memorialists  to  pro- 

f  Copies  of  the  different  sets  proposed  for 
Aundee  were  laid  before  Counsel. 
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ceed,  is  to  submit  to  die  Cmvention  gene- 
rally, not  <nily  die  set  recommended  above, 
but  Hketrise  those  proposed  by  Mr  Mudie 
and  Mr  Henderson,  living  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Convention  to  deci£  what  extent  of 
change  they  may  themsdves  be  inclined  to 
grant. 
"  Geo.  Cbanbtoux,  H.  CocKBuaiir, 
Tho.  Thohsoit,  James  Ivory. 

"  Edinburgh,  Feb.  3, 1818."   , 

We  are  informed,  tteit  some  respectable 
dtizens  of  Edinburgh  have  raised  an  w- 
tion  in  the  Court  of  Session,  .in  which  they 
have  called  the  Oflkers  of  State  as  defenders, 
for  the  purpose  of  Aarartjuning  whedier  it 
is  widiin  the  ^pierogadves  of  the  Crown  to 
diange  and  after  tfa«  seta  and  constitutioDs 
of  die  Royal  Buighs  in  Seodand,  without 
the  intervention  of  ParUament.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  important  question  of  law  is 
one  which  has  no  connexion  with  die  goie- 
ral  quesdon  a;  to  the  expediency  of  any 
dianges  m  the  present  sets  of  the  burghs. 
WhiVtever  may  be  the  sentiments  entertain- 
ed upon  that  pdnt,  it  is  certainly  highly  do- 
sirable,  if  such  changes  are  necessary,  that 
thOT  diould  be  made  by  the  L^islature, 
and  should  not  depend  on  the  will  or  boun- 
ty of  the  Crown,  whidi,  under  a  di&rent 
state  of  polidcal  feeling,  might  recall  at  one 
time  what  it  had  eraoted  at  another. 

A  meeting  of  die  Burgesses  of  Wigton 
was  held  on  Thursday,  which  had  under 
consideradon  what  steps  should  be  taken  for 
procuring  an  alteration  in  the  present  mode 
of  decting  the  Mi^trates  and  Town  Coun- 
cil of  that  burgh. 

There  are  ifiany  Sodeties  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  and  highest  character,  in  the 
coimtry,  which  have  dieir  meetings  at  Edin- 
bui^h,  without  any  fixed  or  appropriate 
places  for  assembling ;  ibr  example,  the 
Highland  Sodety,  die  Antiquarian,  the 
Horticultural,  and  many  others.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  the  area  immediatdy 
to  the  east  of  the  Waterloo  Tavern  and  Ho- 
td,  on  the  Regent's  Bridge,  which,  from 
the  state  of  the  subscription,  is  now  fixed  to 
go  forward,  and  ending  on  diat  side  the  line 
of  buildings,  would  be  a  most  desirable  si- 
tuation for  a  great  hall,  which  could  answer 
the  purposes  of  each ;  while  every  Sodety 
mif^t  secure  ample  accommodation  for  Com- 
mittee Rooms,  Museums,  and  what  dse 
may  be  desired,  with  separate  entrances  if 
required.  These,  so  near  such  an  establish- 
ment as  is  proposed  for  the  Waterloo  Tavern, 
would  derive  value  from  each  other ;  and  as 
an  housekeeper  and  one  set  of  servants  could 
manage  the  whole,  much  saving  to  the  par- 
ties would  accrue. 

The  situation  proposed  for  these  buildings 
must  now  be  the  resort  of  strangers  ;  and 
the  museums  which  belong  to  eadi,  and  are 
rapidly  increasing,  would  be  an  additional 
attraction,  if  brou^t  to  one  point— afibrd- 
ing  also  to  the  individual  members  miuh 
comfort,  and  certainly  additag  to  die  con- 
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s-equcncc  of  Institutions  already  most  res- 
pectable. The  public  have  now  the  pros- 
pect of  soon  seeing  the  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory completed  on  the  Calton  Hill,  ac- 
ootding  to  a  splendid  design  by  Mr  William 
Playfair;  this  might  aflord  an  additional 
reason  for  an  eager  desire  to  see  all  the  Phi- 
losophical Institutions  centering  upon  the 
Begent's  Bridge. 

Althou^  the  proposal  for  buflding,  by  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  a  Hotel,  Tavern,  and 
Cofiee-Room,  at  Waterloo  Place,  R^ent's 
Bridge,  has  been  before  the  public  but  a 
few  days,  a  sum  above  £15,000  has  already 
been  subscribed,  whidi  holds  out  the  pros- 
pect of  the  books  being  immediately  closed. 
The  buildings  are  understood  to  comprise 
every  accommodation  which  the  most  splen- 
did edifice  of  the  kind  in  England  presents. 
The  tavern,  which  will  be  separate  from 
the  hotel,  will  have  two  rooms  of  at  least 
eighty  feet  by  forty,  and,  altogether,  will 
certainly  be  the  first  in  the  country. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lora  A.  Ha- 
milton' rose  to  make  his  promised  motion 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  electing  Ma- 
gistrates, and  the  S3r8tem  of  keeping  accounts 
in  Scottiki  Bui^hs.  He  had  no  intention  of 
connecting  this  question  with  that  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  his  motion  would 
simply  be  for  a  copy  of  the  act  or  warrant 
by  which  the  Magistrates  of  the  Bur^h  of 
Itlontrose  had  been  appointed  to  their  of- 
fice. There  was  one  fact  which  deserved  par- 
ticular attention,  and  called  for  a  speedy  re- 
medy. It  was  this — ^that  the  bui^esses  have 
no  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  magistrates,  and 
no  control  over  their  administration,  yet  are 
liable  to  be  assessed  in  taxes  to  any  amount. 
There  were  two  particular  decisions  on  the 
subject,  and  Lord  Kaimes  regretted  that  the 
Scottish  Courts  could  grant  no  redress.  A  si- 
milar case,  he  believed,  had  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Session  in  1800.  With  res- 
pect to  the  self-elected  magistrates,  it  was  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  those  elections 
were  contrary  to  all  reason,  sense,  and  jus- 
tice. To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  was  this 
practice  carried,  that  in  manjr  burghs  the 
magistrates  were  self-elected,  if  they  pleas- 
ed, in  perpetuity.  He  could  name  some 
burghs  where  no  change  was  ever  made ;  he 
could  mention  others  where  the  persons  in 
office  were  not  bound  to  resign,  and  did  not 
in  fact  resign.  (Hear  ! )  In  discussing  this 
question,  he  wished  to  produce  a  positive 
good  to  liis  country ;  aqd,  in  his  conscience, 
he  believed  there  was  no  possible  mode  in 
which  he  could  be  of  more  benefit  The 
case  of  the  burgh  of  Montrose  was  by  no 
means  singular ;  but  he  grounded  his  mo- 
tion on  what  had  recentiy  occurred  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  last 
year,  die  burgh  of  Montrose,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  elected  their  magistrates  on  a 
certain  day,  were  deprived  of  the  power  of 
election.  They  applied  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate to  grant  them  a  poll  election  ;  but  in- 
stead of  this  some  changes  were  made  on 
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the  part  of  the  crown.  Now  the  gnrand 
upon  which  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  tiie  act 
and  warrant  on  that  occasion  was,  that  what 
was  then  done  was  not  legally  done.  He 
had  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  om- 
nions  of  gentlemen  of  great  eminence  at  me 
bar,  and  he  liad  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  that  act  was  warranted  bj  law. 
He  was  desirous  of  hearing  tiie  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  on  this  sabject,  with  die 
view  of  calHng  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
it,  in  its  more  extensive  bearings,  after 
Easter.  For  his  own  part,  he  eoold  see  no 
principle  upon  which,  if  tlie  Crown  couU 
give  a  better  or  more  extensiTe  set,  tfaey 
mi^t  not  give  a  smaller  and  a  franc  set 
He  wished  it  to  be  dearfy  understood,  that 
he  was  not  questioning  die  power  of  grant- 
ing the  original  rif^ts  to  me  borgfa,  but 
merely  whedier  the  Crown  had  anAority  to 
alter  mem.  "Die  Learned  Losd  would  say 
whether  the  constitutimi  of  the  biuvhB  was 
to  be  settled  by  the  King  in  Council,  or  by 
the  acts  of  the  conventimi  of  btuj^is.  He 
would  repeat,  diat  the  ease  of  die  bixtgh  of 
Montrose  was  not  ningnl^r :  Aberdeen  and 
other  burghs  were  in  die  same  ntuation.  In 
fiict,  many  of  the  bora^  in  Scotland  were 
so  overwhehned  with  debt  as  to  have  little 
or  no  funds  to  defray  dieir  ordinazy  expai« 
ses ;  they  were  reduced  to  so  low  a  state  as  to 
excite  great  apprehensions  and  alamu  in  the 
inhabitants  frar  the  property  whidi  tliey  had 
at  stake.  His  object  was,  as  he  had  before 
stated,  to  carry  the  point  fbr  tbe  bowfit  of 
the  burghs,  and  not  to  excite  any  penonal  or 
party  hostilities.  He  should  omtent  himself 
now  with  moving,  that  a  cmy  of  llie  act, 
and  warrant  of  his  Majesty  in  Cooncil,  dated 
September  1817,  audiorising  die  goild-bre- 
thren  and  magistrates  of  the  lnD]gfa  of  Mon* 
trose  to  elect  a  town  council  and  magistrates 
of  the  same,  be  laid  npon  the  table  of  diat 
House.     (Hear.) 

Lord  Casdereagh  said,  he  Mt  great  plea* 
sure  in  admitting  that  the  Noble  Lord  had 
discussed  this  subject  with  the  utmost  can- 
dour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  although  the  Noble  Lord  bad 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  having  it  eomid- 
ered  as  a  motion  for  a  reform  in  parliament, 
it  certainly  led  to  that  object.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  the  House,  that  if  the  motion 
were  granted,  it  must  necessarily  bring  into 
discussion  the  state  of  the  representation  in 
Scotland.  There  mi^t  be  defects  in  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  tlw  magis- 
trates, as  he  dared  to  say  there  were  in  all 
institutions ;  but,  lookinjg  at  the  royal  bor> 
oi^hs  in  Scodand,  he  wmild  venture  to  de- 
da^,  that  he  did  not  know  whentlie  na- 
tional character  and  decorum  were  more 
truly  and  stricUy  preserved-  The  Noble 
Lord,  however,  haa  put  a  questitm  aa  to  the 
legality  of  what  had  been  done.  In  R^y 
to  that  question  he  would  say,  diat  he  n« 
great  objection  to  granting  die  motion  i^n 
this  express  ground, — ^that  if  any  dsobt  ex- 
ists as  to  tbe  l^ity  of  the  dtange  in-die 
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b«?n>ug|)  of  Mo:  !,  liie  inhabiUnts  raaj 
go  into  a  cDiut  <••  >»«/,  to  ascertain  the  right 
of  the  niiiigietn 
diarter.  In  ( 
Crown  had  w-ta 


to  act  under  the  new 
ating  this  charter,  the 
/itb  a  view  to  relieve,  and 
not  to  injure.  iIk  i^ts  of  the  inhabitants ; 
^hA  lie  did  Dot  now  understand  that  any 
caoofilaiDt  was  pafyxttA.  on  their  part  This 
lSim%  kowever,  mi^t  be  broi4;ht  before 
BoDie  as  'mtutemug  with  the  right  oS 
•  i^reseotative,  and,  in  that  case^ 
be£ne  a  committee  under  the 
CSnBfBk  Act  If  diis  motion  were  grant- 
«i^  it  mnlA  ga  fiur  to  give  countenance  to 
1^  wmitian  of  parlimientair  refcom,  a 
f«MMB  vbidi  tbe  House  ougnt  not  to  en« 
widiout  ascertaining  whi^  was  spe- 
inppsed  to  be  doue.  Upon  tnis 
Aan,  he  eoniideied  it  his  duty  to 
from  die  motion. 
.  'Mr  Abeienmby  said,  the  subject  brought 
tmntA  Ikf  the  Nobk  Lord  had  no  enx^- 
PHBtal  Wwi  that  of  padiamentary  reform. 
13»  aMe  ti  Ihe  Scottish  boroughs,  however, 
HWIflMeli  ■■•  in  the  opinion  oi  those  who  were 
SMfl  eomp^ent  to  rorm  an  opinion  on  the 
WJbkKi,  mDed  imperioudy  for  inquiry.  He 
iW|H  IK*  indeed  see  any  connexion  between 
Mab  IB  inquiry  and  the  subject  of  parlia. 
— UTi  aemnn.  excepting  in  as  far  as  any 
mpUtjnni  respecting  those  who  had  a  right 
^  vnte  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  par< 
BmHBt  was  connected  with  that  subject. 
K  ma  said,  that  it  was  only  when  tbe  rights 
>ef  dM  bOBOO^  were  suspended  that  the 
C^gmqi  iDtet&red  to  re-animate  them.  But 
i»dH  ease  alluded  to  it  went  farther — ^it 
•bend  dw  set  altogether.  If  this  was  wrong, 
it  m»  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the. 
Cufim  ;  and  though,  in  the  present  instance, 
itmif^  have  been  exercised  beneficially, 
yet  It  vent  to  establish  a  precedent,  which, 
m  tbe  hands  of  bad  ministers,  might  be 
made  use  of  to  justify  the  worst  encroach- 
menta.  He  thought  no  subject  more  suit> 
aUe  for  parliamentary  inquiry. 
.  After  some  farther  discussion,  in  which 
die  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  Sir  James 
Uadntosb,  Mr  J.  P.  Grant,  and  Sir  R. 
Feiguson,  took  a  part,  the  question  was  put, 
aad  negatived  wiuout  a  division. 

BnoDaporte's  military  carriage,  which  ar> 
lived  in  our  dty  yesterday,  has  exdted  more 
Inteiestas  an  ejchibition  in  Edinburgh,  than 
ny  diing  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Biaoner  in  which  the  four  horses  were  driv- 
en dirou^  the  dty  by  the  French  coach- 
oun,  who  lost  his  right  arm  when  the  car- 
ziige  was  ciqrtured  at  Waterloo,  prove  the 
excdlent  manner  in  which  they  were  broke, 
and  their  present  state  of  dis^pline.  Mr 
Bullock,  in  whose  hands  tliis  splendid  trophy 
of  victory  was  placed  by  Government,  is  said 
to  have  already  deared  £26,000  by  the  ex- 
UbitioQ  of  it. 

Jury  Court.— On  Tuesday  came  on  before 
the  Jury  Court,  the  case  in  which  John 
Johnston,  residiiu;  at  Stobo-HUl,  and  Wil- 
liam Pioadfbot  of  Hatton,  near  Lockeiby, 
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were  the  pursoms ;  and  Aleundn  Penny- 
cook,  son  of  John  Pomvoook  of  SdliaiT, 
and  James  Owler,  cattle.dMler  at  Piitfiela» 
county  of  Perth,  were  defenders. 

This  action  arose  out  ai  a  breach  of  bar- 
gain allied  to  have  .taken  plaee  at  the  Pal- 
kirk  Tryst,  in  September  1816.  As  stated 
by  the  opening  Counsd,  the  pursuers  were 
persons  of  great  respectability  in  Dumfries, 
shire,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  all 
the  great  cattle  fairs  in  Scotland,  and  pur- 
chasing for  the  English  markets.  In  Sep- 
tember 1816,  they  were  present  at  the  Fu- 
Idrk  Tryst,  and  agreed  to  purdiase  forty 
stots  or  steers,  ftmn  the  defender,  Penny- 
cook,  which  were  accordingly  tarred  with 
their  mark,  and  delivered  to  their  servants, 
Pennycook  being  pesent  all  the  time.  Sub. 
sequent  to  this,however,a  person  of  the  name 
of  Owler  seems  also  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  same  drove :  and  although  he  saw  the  tar- 
mark  of  Johnston  and  Prmidfoot  upon  the 
cattle,  and  was  informed  by  a  person  pre- 
sent that  they  were  already  disposed  of,  yet 
he  immediatdy  went  to  Pennycook,  and 
made  him,  as  it  appeared  (asm  one  of  the 
witnesses,  a  higher  offer  for  die  cattle. 
Pennycook  was  accordingly  prevailed  upon 
to  enter  into  another  bargain  with  Owter» 
and  after  conduding  it,  immediatdy  \s& 
the  market,  without  having  any  finrther 
communicadon  with  the  pursuers.  Owler 
then  made  his  appearance  with  a  number  <^ 
men  and  dogs,  and  fordbly  took  the  catde 
from  die  servants  of  the  pursuers,  notwith- 
standing the  resistance  which  they  made, 
and  the  repeated  tenders  of  the  price  made 
by  the  pursuers  and  their  friends.  He 
equally  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
made  by  Johnstone  and  Proudfoot,  that  the 
catde  should  be  put  up  in  a  field  for  the 
night,  until  the  dispute  should  be  setded 
next  morning.  In  short,  he  appeared  to 
have  been,  as  the  counsd  for  the  pursuers 
represented,  a  modem  Rob  Roy,  perfecdy 
conversant  with  the  practice  of  his  Highland 
ancestor. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  distincdy  prov- 
ed by  the  witnesses  for  the  pursuers ;  and 
the  Jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence  sum- 
med up  in  a  most  able  maimer  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner,  in  whose  opinion  Lord 
Gillies  entirdy  cdndded,  found  a  verdict 
for  the  pursuers,  and  that  the  defenders,  were 
joindy  and  severally  liable  in  £iO  damages, 
with  full  costs. 

There  have  been  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
bee  hives  destroyed  at  Langloan  and  it* 
neighbourhood,  and  their  honey  combs  taken 
awav,  by  some  persons  who  appear  to  be  ac- 
quamted  with  bees.  The  methods  thw 
take  are — some  hives  they  remove  to  a  imaU 
dicrtance,  and  cut  out  the  combs  containing 
honey,  and  leave  the  hive  and  die  uselesi 
combs.  At  other  places  they  cut  the  hive 
about  five  or  six  inches  from  the  top,  where 
all  the  honey  is  contained,  and  thus  take  it 
away,  and  cover  up  the  hive  apain,  so  that 
it  is  not  discerned  that  any  thing  is  wroi^ 
uoleas  narrowly  inspected.  laoeed  it  u 
4  Z 
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thought  that  some  of  them  hare  been  mu- 
tilated some  dap  before  the  trick  was  di*- 
coreied.  The  {nrofit  on  account  of  so  much 
trouble  to  the  desbroyer  is  only  trifling,  while 
the  loss  to  the  proprietor  is  considerable. 
They  were  all  stolen  in  the  oourse  of  the 
last  moon  light 

Mr  Ballantine  of  Ayton  Court;  Gla^oit* 
has  invented  a  lever,  which  gives  a  retro- 
grade motion  to  machinery ;  and  it  is  so  con- 
vstructed,  that  by  its  action  on  wheels  it 
doubles  its  powen ;  it  could  be  applied  to 
machinery  of  any  description ;  to  steam- 
boats, and  not  occupy  one  half  of  the  room 
of  die  present  machmery,  and  to  working 
ship  pumps.  A  forcing  pump  is  added  to 
a  model  which  he  has  constructed,  and 
which,  with  much  greater  eSect,  will  supply 
the  place  of  fire  engines,  and,  being  <n  a 
dmjMer  construction,  can  be  wrought  at  less 
expense,  and  eaoer  kept  in  order. 

Iiforth  Bridge  BuiUingt.— At  a  Meetmg 
of  the  Committee  of  the  i^abitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, regarding  the  buildings  on  Ae  west 
side  of  the  Nor£  Bridgft,  held  within  the 
Royal  Exdiange  Cofiee-House,  on  Thursday 
the  12th  February  1818,  Sir  James  Pergos- 
son,  baronet,  in  the  chair ;  Mr  Stuart  re- 
ported, that,  agreebly  to  the  directions  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on 
the  4th  inst  he  had  on  that  day  transmitted 
to  the  Lord  Provost  a  letter,  of  which  we 
can  only  give  the  following  abstract  :— 
"That  their  object,  from  ue  beginning, 
had  been  the  reduction  of  the  hdght  of  the 
buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  North 
Bridge,  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  to 
all  parties  concerned,  and  not  to  adhere 
pertinadpusly  to  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  rights,  u  their  waving  them  could  con- 
tribute to  prevent  the  permanent  injury  to 
the  dty.  That  they  had  been  ready  to  in- 
cur some  d^iree  of  responsibility  to  their 
ocHisdtuents,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
prove  to  them,  and  to  the  public,  that  their 
measures  had  been  pursued  with  that  re- 
gard to  moderation  which  their  constituents 
had  recommended  to  them.  That  it  was 
now  Mr  Stuart's  duty  to  inform  his  lerd- 
sbi%  of  the  resolutions  of  the  committee, 
and  he  trusted  he  would  find  them  to  be 
dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation 
which  had  hitherto  marked  their  conduct. 
They  were  willing  to  withdraw  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings, on  conmtion  that  the  Town  Coun- 
cil and  the  feuars  should  agree  that  there 
should  be  only  a  building  not  higher  than 
fifteen  feet  above  the  causeway  of  tiie  bridge, 
with  a  flat  roof ;  that  the  southmost  tene- 
ment, only  lately  begun,  and  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  tiie  whole,  should  not  be 
erected:  and  that  the  building  to  remain 
the  south  front  of  the  presently  erected, 
southmost  building,  and  building  to  be 
erected  with  a  proper  sweep  or  tiun  on  the 
east  side  of  Mackay's  hotel,  should  be  finish- 
ed agreeably  to  a  plan  to  be  settled,  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  mtetest  of  the  public  and 
of  the  builders,  by  the  Lord  President,  the 
I^rd  Justice  Clwk,  Sir  William  Rae,  bart., 
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Henry  Madcende,  Baq.,  ttw  number  of 
the  Town  Coundl,  to  be  named  by  ibrnt, 
and  one  member  of  die  committee,  to  be 
named  by  the  committee.  In  case  Aia 
■nangement  should  be  adofited,  it  would 
&U  tm  them  to  be  leqpoiuible  diat  the 
mjKpeaien  AoaH  withdraw  die  niits.  Thqr 
were  happy  to  find,  fay  Sb  Cbnd  Bniadrf 
lepOTt  to  die  Coart  or  Scavni,  dated  ITdi 
November  last,  and  wliid!t  wat  now  in  their 
hands,  that  the  Town  were  po— aaed  of  a 
mm  amouRtiBg  to  betveea  4E900O  and 
£12,000,  applieaUe  mMf  to  die  impiove- 
ment  of  Nam  Bridge  Street.  Tliia  aum, 
and  die  amoont  of  the  fin-do^,  vhieh  ^ley 
formerly  undentood  the  Tom  vas  viOiiig 
to  abate,  would,  diey  had  no  doabt,  go  6r 
to  indemnify  the  town  for  die  cioiiDB  «  die 
feuars  on  them,  wqipodngthiaagieemeBtto 
be  gone  into." 

This  letter,  .of  iriiidi  tn  have  Vfea  die 
purport  above,  Mr  Stuart  laid,  had  lemaln- 
ed  unanswered  until  the  eteningof  die  lOdi 
instant,  when  he  received  a  letter  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  ftom  MeMia  M'BiMhie  and 
Murray,  agents  for  die  Town,  cododi^  a 
minute  of  we  feiian  and  lab-ftnKi  icfetied 
to  in  it,  in  wfaidi  diej  oAr  to'  ndnoe  the 
houses  one  story ;  andtolaoreit  totheLmd 
President,  Loid  Jnadoe  Cleric  and  Lord 
Chirf  Commianoner,  to  detwrnlna  vrttedier 
a  reduction  to  die  t(^  >to>yt  vt  ft  Isne  itory 
only,  be  most  expedient. 

Messrs  M'Ritchieand  Monica  letter  de- 
clares, "  that  unless  die  wmynjltoe  and  the 
other  gendemen  kn  wham  thnr  act,  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  burden  or  indonni- 
iying  the  feuars  and  mib-fouan,  widi  die  aid 
en  sudi  definite  sacrifice  at  die  city  m^t  be 
warranted  to  make,  die  Lad  IVofost  take* 
it  for  granted  that  die  aoapenmia  moBt  pro- 
ceed, and  that  the  qucalion  will  be  brought 
to  trial  before  Ae  Lord  Ordinary  widunit 
any  unnecessary  delay.  The  balanee  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  for  bniUing  the  South 
Bridge,  is  ^|>prqniated  to  various  works  to 
be  executed  by  the  MaeSattates  of  Edin- 
brn^h.  Looking  forward  to  diat  balinee, 
the  Magistrates  have  laidont  averylaq^ 
sum  in  carrying  the  acts  into  execution,  and 
i^ter  giving  credit  for  the  balanoearning  out 
of  this  fund,  a  very  considerable  sum  will 
still  remain  due  to  the  city.** 

The  Meeting  regret  to  find,  diat  the  eom- 
munication  from  the  agents  of  the  town 
seems  to  leave  diem  no  altemiMive  but  to 
proceed  with  thediacussioii  of  die  legal  qoea* 
tion.  The  Meeting  regret  die  detcnoination 
adopted  By  the  Lord  Provott,  dw  more,  be- 
cause the  dbief  obstacle  whidi  was  ptcnona- 
ly  understood  to  exist  has  now  been  rwnor- 
ed,  as  the  Committee  eannot  doobt,  fiora 
the  terms  of  die  resdutims  of  die  Anaa  and 
sub-feuars,  that  all  questions  widrthem,  aup- 
posing  the  Town  wuling  to  provide  for  ihor 
mdemnification,  wtould  at  one  maeihig  be' 
removed,  eidier  by  a  oomimxnbe  or  by  ar- 
bitration. The  Committee  woold  htm  been 
well  pleased  diat  die  hoti  Pravoit  bad 
adopted  die  niggeetim'  of  th«  toaut  and 
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ntb-fetiATS  to  luve  an  immediate  meeting  of 
all  parties  conremed,  with  a  view  to  forward 
on  anuoable  adjustment,  which  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  feuars  and  sub-feuurs  even 
yet  join  in  being  most  anxiuus  to  effect. 

The  Committee  find,  by  a  cominunication 
received  from  tlie  sub-feunrs,  durinp  tlie 
meeting,  that  they  are  wiUing  tn  refer  the 
■mount  of  their  indeninilicatiun  to  tlie  Ij-ttA 
President,  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  Lord 
Chief  Coaiinissioner ;  and  that  the  sub-feu- 
ars  have  requested  the  Lord  Provost  to  in- 
ibmi  them  what  sacrifice  the  Town  asks 
from  dicm,  and  have  acquainted  his  Lord- 
ship, that  they  will  ttniiiediately  take  his 
cominunication  on  tlmt  subject  into  serious 
conidderation,  and  with  no  wish  of  throwing 
nnreasonable  obstacles  in  the  way.  The 
Committee  trust,  in  these  circumstances, 
that  the  Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council 
will  reconsider  the  detcnuination  communi- 
cated in  the  letter  from  the  Agents  tor  the 
Town  to  -Mr  Stuart. 

Mr  Stuart  stated,  ttiat  he  fdt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  apply  to  Mr  Claud  RusseU  for  pre- 
cise information  on  die  subject  of  the  bat- 
»ace  remaining  of  the  South  Uridge  funds, 
and  he  laid  before  the  Meeting  a.  letter  from 
himself  to  Mr  Russell,  of  yesterday's  date, 
with  tliat  gentleman's  answer,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  Uioce  funds  amounted,  at 
Wliitsunday  1817,  to  Xl2,0y7,  7s.  Id.  of 
which  the  Town  is  posbessed  of  £11,3SI, 
9s.  5d.— i97Hl,  9s.  5d.  being  due  by  pro- 
missory notes  of  tlie  Chamberkin  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr  Stuart  fartlier  stated,  tliat,  from  in- 
formadou  comrnuni<-ated  to  him  by  the  sub- 
feuar*  and  respectable  builders,  it  appears 
that  the  above  balance,  with  the  value  of 
the  feu-tluty  for  the  North  Bridge  buililingK, 
will  £a  more  than  discharge  all  the  claims 
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of  the  feuars  and  suh-feuars,  supposing 
tiiem  entitled  to  full  indi-mnification  for 
taking  down  die  houses  to  the  height  of  fif- 
teen feet  above  llie  causeway  of  the  bridge. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Commit. 
tee,  held  on  17tii  February,  Thomas  Allan, 
Ksq.  in  tiie  chair; — Mr  Stuart  laid  before 
tlie  Meeting  a  very  long  letter,  from  Messrs 
M'Ritcltie  and  Miuray,  agents  for  the  dty, 
to  him. 

These  gentlemen  state  in  that  letter,  that 
"  the  Lord  Provost  cannot  enter  into  any 
reference  or  submission,  whatever  the  form 
of  it  may  be,  and  however  unexceptionable 
the  arbiters  may  be,  which  shall  a«gimtethat 
the  City  may  tiiereby  become  liable  to  in- 
demnify die  mb-fcuars,  and  ought,  upon 
this  footing  to  become  parties  to  a  valuation 
by  architects,  to  ast-ertain  the  amount  of  that 
indemnificadon." — Messrs  M'Ritchie  and 
Murray  farther  state,  in  the  cunrluding  part 
of  tile  letter,  diat  "  they  are  desired  to  say, 
that  the  Lord  Provost  mu»t  he  permitted  to 
decline,  as  irregular  and  improper,  all  ex- 
tra-judicial discussion,  by  private  corre- 
spondence or  odierwise,  wbde  the  cause  is  in 
dept-ndence  before  the  proper  Judges." 

T)ie  Coniinittoe  have  received  this  oom- 
TOunicntion  with  equal  surprise  and  regret, 
and  tliey  cannot  doubt  that  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost's declaration  of  his  determination  not  to 
agree  to  a  reference,  however  respectable  the 
arbiters  may  be,  and  to  decline  all  extra-ju- 
dicial diiicustiion  while  die  qucsdon  is  in  de- 
pendence beibre  the  Supreme  Coittt,  will 
induce  all  classes  of  tlie  community  to  come 
forward  to  fiirni.sh  tiie  Committee  witli  tlie 
means  of  bringing  that  qucsdon,  which 
was  not  commenced  undl  the  most  eminent 
legal  advice  had  beeu  obtained,  to  die  most 
speedy,  and  a?  they  cotmot  doubt,  to  a  vuca 
ccssful  tentuimtioia. 
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I.    CIVIL. 
The  Right  Hon.  John  Robingnn,  and,  In  hi'  ab- 
sence, the  Right  H4>n,  Thoniiis  Wallacf,  ii  oppoint- 
Bl  Prcsiilent  of  tlie  Committee  of  tiiuncil  for  the 
j^n-ii  I  '  ■•■  •"    '■  ■!!!  matters  relating  to  Trade  aiiJ 

I'Ol'  .  li-i. 

M  i',  anCousul  .It  Falraouth  for  his 

Kiw  ;  rii' the  Nctherlmiifc 

The  night  Hull.  FrCTlerick  John  Robinson  to  the 
ofBct!  of  the  Tniisuivr  nf  hut  Maje«tv'3  Navy,  in 
ttie  room  of  the  Klght  Hou.  Ucorge  Hose,  deceased. 


XI.   ECCLESIASTICAt. 

William  PuDartmi  Lindwy  CanicKic,  EiK].  of 
Spjnif  iincl  Boyatck,  ha»l>ceii  plEuiil  tn  present  the 
Rev.  ThUTnaa  L'tinniui,  preacher  of  the  K"''Pet,  to 
"wreh  ami  piirisli  of  New  Spynie,  in  the  nres- 
7  of  Elgin,  vacant  by  tlie  death  of  the  Rev. 
tM'Hardie. 


in.    MILITARV. 
Brevet  Ma)or  P.  Adanuioii,  attached  to  the  Portu. 
Army,  to  be  LieuU-colonel  in  thi.'  Anny 
1th  Sijit.  Ihl ,. 


Cant.  J.imes  Traven,  Flifle  Brigade,  to  be 

Major  h)  the  Anny  Slftjtine 

3  D.  G.  Brevet  Major  ti.  T.  Bricoto  be  Nfnjor,  \ic<» 

Cliapiiuui,  dead  :!inh  Jail.  ISlit 

Lieut  S.  Hill  to  be  Tapt  vice  Brice      do. 

5  AMiKt.  Surg.  J.  Foster,  irom  aUQ' Corps  of 

Cavalry,  to  be  A«i»t.  Surg,  vice  M'Gt». 

gor,  2  -'  Or.  5th  Feb. 

7  H.  A.  Dnwen  to  be  Comet,  viee  Vince, 

rosier  ed  l.'ithjan. 

J.  L.  Peiiuefjither  to  be  Comebby  pureh. 

vice  I..  Crotty,  rot.  llth  do, 

1  Dr      J.   KcuUni;  to  be  Cornet,  vice  Pullelne, 

dcmt  -ith  Feb. 

8  Lieut.  T.  D.  Buttowci  to  be  Capt.  vior 

Walker.  .W  F.  ISlh  Apnl  I»J7 

Cornet  J.  £lltot  to  be  Lieut.  >iee  Bur- 

rO'**is  do. 

Ei]ii(!n  ,1.  H.  .Spooncr,  from  b.  p.  21  F.  to 

be  Ensign,  vice  EUiot  do. 

H  Jo)m  Wliiclii  to  IH!  Comet  by  piiroh.  vloe 

V.  O.  Trent,  ret.  15Ui  Jan.  1M18 

15  G.  \V.  Miingles  to  be  Comet  by  puich. 

vioe  Stuild.  prom.  ^d  do. 

IT  EnKign  \V.  Marriutt.  from  IT  F.  to  be 

Comet  by  purch.  vice  Patch  ret. 

1st  April  ISilT 
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Brevet  Mk>or  E.  UviU  to  te  Mnim  by 

iiurch.  v-loe  AttdiTnocreL  Sth  I'l-b.  Ittlg 

W.  V.  Arnold  Ut  be  Cain,  by  piirvli.  vicu 

GfiU  tU>. 

Cornel  B.  Oeurgcs  to  be  Lieut,  try  purdi. 

viw  AmiiM  do. 

A»s.  Surg.  D.  M'Oregor,  ftom  .i.  O.  Oils. 

lobe  Aw.  s^;n;.  vicu  lU-illy   eaiic.      <U>. 

C.  V.  I  lurk  t.>  be  Comet  by  puivh.  via- 

Jahi:»n,  pniiD.  lithJui. 

Licul.  r.  I'owyn  to  be  C»p«-  vliie  I'ritice, 

ileaJ  Till  do. 

J.  H.  t'oukon  to  be  l.ieuL  ?»«  I'owy*   da 
Cam  A.  Weddcrbuni  to  be  Adjutoiil,  vioo 

Prince  d(K 

CapU  ,1.  Elnngton  lo  be  Adjutant,  \ice 

N(ufra>',  rc>.  AJjulanl  only  8lh  do. 

Lifiit.  ('hark*  HtmlriA  to  bo  Cppt,   by 

puri.-h.  viL-e  ."iimtli,  lel.  'itn  Kcb. 

Surgi-iii    W.   llMlnrU,  Cfom  h.  p.  1«  t<e 

Surgeon  vitf  %\ iiaiin,  dead        I.>lhJan. 
Lieut,   li.   M  luolicutc,   frulll  .W  V.  (■>  be 

t>p»,  vice  t  BinpiK'll,  ivt.  '^  do. 

EnsiKii  G.  Uenniion  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Hal- 

lii lay,  dead  ,'9  do. 

!  I  ii'u't.  J.    yinflijtt.  from  h.  p.   1  Ceylon 

Rcgi.  to  be  Kiingn,  tiuc  DvnnMun      do. 
Emign  Hon.   fj.    '.   hepoel,  from  h.  p. 

11  e.  to  be  KnugD,  «ice  >V  alter,  4ci  V. 
5Ui  Keb. 
Emign  J.  Moa«s  to  be  Lieut,  rltx  Chu^ 

roer»,dead  do. 

J.  Taylor  ti>  be  Eniigii,  vice  MoKes        do. 
Lieut.  H.  Hniloi  to  be  Capt.  by  purcb  vice 

Uowen.  ret.  Slid  Jon. 

Eoautn  < '.  tlarruon  to  be  Liuuu  by  purch. 

vice  l^lailra  do. 

N.  K,  !»iiiilli  to  be  Euign  by  pureh.  vice 

Harnwnn  do. 

Emign  C.  Walter,  IVom  fl  F.  to  be  tlniiigii, 

vice  Bullivant,  rei.  .'>tli  K.  b. 

John  Meade  to  be  Kiuign  \n  piirvh.  vice 

Una  Hay,  H.5  K.  sih  Jan. 

Elutign  J.  I'.  May  to  bo  LicuU  by  }«ircli. 

»ice  Whidicirte  i  ih  do. 

Hon.  R.  VV.  i  hctwyttd  to  be  Eaidgn  by 

puroh.  vice  May  do. 

CJipL  A.  MocdonaUl  to  be  Major  by  ptiteh. 

rice  Krederlck,  prom.  Hth  do. 

Livut.   T.  G.   Heacueke  to  be  Capt.  by 

puiclu  vici-  Moctbiiuild  du. 

Enngo  J.  Heard  to  tw  Litul.  Iiy  purcti. 

vii>!  IVjieneke  do. 

H.  M.  St  \.  Roto  Lo  be  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Ile.ird  do. 

Sctgejint  MajorFrinklin  to  be  <Jr  Master. 

vitv  VIoorlitnil,  lUiid        I'otti  May  IKIT 
Lieut-  i    p.  I'aasley  to  l.c  1'apt.iin,  vice 

Bower,  dctul  Sth  Jan.  IHIK 
S.  talkincr  to  beCapL  vice  Hennv, 

diad  "th  Kelik 

Ensign  E.  Waldron  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Pal- 

kiner  do. 

E.  lirievc  lo  be  Ensign,  vice  Waldron    do. 
Lieut.  W.  L.  i'paxd  to  be  t:spt.  viee  Keith, 

dead  1  jth  Jan. 

Eatip)  A.  M'GoldTick  lo  be  Lieut,  vice 

Peard  do. 

A.  Beutclerit  to  be  Eniign,  vice  M'Uol- 

drick  dim 

Eiulgn  W.  R.  Mcacock  to  be  LifuL  vic«; 

Danfey,  ret.  L'ltih  ilo, 

R.  French  to  he  Endgn,  vire  Meacittk  do. 

C.  Rovrli-y  to  be  Kumgn.  vice  nikli>D,  dc«d 

I jth  Jon. 

Lieut.  R.  Tower  to  be  Captain  hv  purcti. 

vice  t  oane,  prom.  2.>th  Dci-.  ls!7 

Fnslgn  L.  Cowell  to  be  LieuL   by  purch, 

vice  Power  Swd  Jan.  1818 

A.  Ihwin  to  be  Emign  by  pureh.  «ice 

Cowell  do. 

Enaign  \S,  G.  F-ord  Hay,  from  Jl  F.  to  be 

EmlgB,  vice  I  'amiltoa,  ret.  hth  do. 
H.  Stuart  to  be  Ijcut.  vice  Morton, 

dead  tst  .Sept.  IHifi 

8  Lieut.  R.  Williams,  from  h.  p.  .i  Icninn 

rtcgt.  tobp  Kn«.  vico  stuarC  l»t  July  1817 
Lleul.  J.  Kenton  to  be  Capt.  vice  Brown, 

prom.  S2d  April 

Enaign  J.  0.  Baylce  to  be  Lieut  vice  Ken- 
ton soth  Mar. 
Brevet  Lieiit.  Colonel  T.  H.  Blair  to  be 

Major  by  puich.  tIoc  Mead. ,  rt-u 

bUi  Jaiu  18  la 


81  F. 


Lidit.  R.  G.  L«v«n  to  lie  Capt.  br  purch. 

vice  Ulair  Sth  Jau.  t81A 

Enalgn  AV.    H.   DaikcT  to  be  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  l.aven  do. 

A.  Maclean  lo  be  Enil|»n  by  purch.  vice 

Darker  do. 

103  Lieut.  C.  nidiil'.cJiberg  to  be  Captain  by 

pii  III,  ri'L     i.Ui  Doc.  181 1 

Ell  iij  be  Lieut,  by   purch, 

V  K  do, 

IW.LR.LK1II.  ~,  '.Mr.juH  to  be  Capt.  vii<c  Bur- 

dctt,  dead  !lth  Jan.  1818 

R.  Wickhiun,  fitmi  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  K. 

lo  Im  Lieut  vice  Irunlun  do, 

\  J.  Johmton.  from  li.  ri.  '.'fl  P.  to  be  Lieut. 

vice  Buehiuwii,  Vork  Rangers     3th  Keb. 

R. Y.R.  J.  Buchanan,  from  1 W .  1.  (I.  tn  be  Lteut. 

vice  Koloene,  ret.  up<m  h.  p.  9i)  V-     do. 

Eoaign  1^.  Harcra  to  be  Lieut  vice  i'arkin- 

MKi,  dead  SlUh  Jin. 

E.  I  iudioD  to  be  Eroign,  vice  Haver*    do. 

Cape  C.  Ensign  U.  G.  Sloekenstrom  to  be  LieuL 

Hilt  do. 

Licul.  C  H.  Sometsct,  from  UU  ¥.  to  be 

Lieut.  !^th  in, 

J.  Van  Ryneweld  to  br  Ensign        6lh  do. 

R.  Art.  Lieut.  Col.  G.  Deabrisay,  firom  h.  p.  to  be 

Lieut  CoL  vice  Bayoea,  dad     19Ui  do. 

Siaff. 

Staff  Surcemi  J.  WillianH,  fram  h.  p.  lo  be  Sutg. 
to  the  FuTcca,  vice  Wuuife,  dead    XSd  Jau.  18l« 

Exchanget. 

Lieut  Col.  navison,  Itam  C7  F.  with  Lieut.  Col. 

Ewart,  h.  p.  5  W.  I.  R. 
Brevet  LiuL  <  ol.  Kelly,  firom  73  F.  with  Major 

tluiiiphry,  li.  p. 
Dawson,  from  I  Dr.  G.  with 

Capt  Kanilall,  fS  I>r. 
BreM't  Mn)or  Tcale,  ftwn  11  F.  with  Capt  Mao- 

phcnun,  h.  p. 

(ruice,  from  31   F.  rec.  diff.  witfi 

('apt.  I > lover,  h.  p.  S  W.  I,  R. 

(apt.  (ilitssi,  from  90'  If.  rec.  diC  with  Capt.  Ca- 

vtudiih.  h.  n.  i,'>  V. 
Ilouii,  from  93  F.  with  Capt  Lowen,  h.  p. 

Nova  .Seotia  Keiw. 

ferceval,  fm  ;•  K.  with  Capt  Btaughloa,  h.p. 

Darr,  from  3S  F.  rec  din.  with  Capt  Lco- 

luirrl,  h.  p.  Wl  F. 
Lieu..  Voun:. from  V,  F.  with  Lieut  Dundee, SC  F. 
Lnwiiian^  from  (i3  F.  with  Lieut  Wood, 

h.  p.  1"  V. 
Walih,  frtim  2  W.  I.  R.  willi  LivutHvlKM. 

h   p.  .i  W.  I.  R. 
Steele,  from  13  F.  rec  difl".  with  Lieut. 

Brownlow.  h.  p.  7  F. 

stowart,  from  "8  ¥.  rec.  dlR  with  Lieut 

Watets,  h.  p. 

sc..tt,  from  Rifle  Rrig.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Hordiug,  h.  p.  A  F. 
Mi:iure,  from  1  F.  rec.  dilT.  with  Lieut 

Fletcher,  h.  p. 
O'Connor,  from  11  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

u'Kcllv,  h.  p. 

Aiulctson.  fm  18  F.  witli  Lieut.  Scnint,9S  F. 

T-       A  nuiig,  from  31  F.  rec  diff   with  Lieut 

Nunn,  h.  p. 
Jonut,  from  57  F.  tec.  diff.  witli  Lieut  H»- 

miltiin,  h.  p.  i  K. 
Twigg.  from  38  F.  red  dilT.  with  Lieut 

Vimdelcur,  h.  p.  IM  Dr. 

Towiishcnd,  from    83   F.  rec.  dilt    witli 

Lieut  Suminerllrld,  li.  p, 

- — = —  Sanktv,  from  97  F.  with  Lieut  Keen,  h.  p. 
Nir  J.  Ribtoii,  from  Ride  Brig,  with  Lieut 

Uniry,  h.  n.  SJ  F. 
Ensign  I'rewnitt,  from  3'1  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Ensign 

Recti,  h.  p. 

Mason,  from  1 1  P.  with  Ensign  Haldcnby. 

91  F. 

^—  '>  iliiani-on,  fram  1  Dr.  O.  with  Enaign  O. 

CamnbeU.  J  F. 
Vlitedmiell,  from  1.'/  F.  with  Entign  Brett, 

li.  p.  i!  Garr.  Bn. 
Tupper,  from  Bi  F.  rec.  diff.  with  E:niig« 

Nutt,  h.  p.  5:?  F. 
'  slir  M.  Uourgoyoe,  from  C8  F.  with  Ensigs 

NasoB.  71  F. 
— —    A.  M'tean.  from  91   F.  with  Ensign  G. 
,  h.  p.  i7  F. 
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Ensign  CmeM,  fromSS  F.  with  Ensign  lU-ynotilg, 

h.  p.  3;  P. 
Lindisav.  from  96  f.  with  Edi.  Towiiihend, 

h.  p. 
Af^ut-  Le-Uc,  from  57  F.  with  Adjiit  De«nuii,  h-p. 
llo«v>    Asnirt    !'.  w'Ma'ioD,  from  fuU  ffny,  vilb 

Musp.  .\stA.  Grii'T,  li.  p. 

tictigtiat'ujns  aud  RctWemaUt. 

Lieut.  Coliincl  ML'Bde,  91  f. 
Major  Anderson,  19  Dr. 
C»pt.  Snijlh.  )  V. 

Cainitbcll,  3  F. 

. Bowen,  41  F. 

Joyiit,  10.1  F, 


l.iouL  Crotty,  7  D.  C. 

Uavey,  U3  F. 

Cornet  Vimv,  7  n.  G. 

V.  O.  Trent,  H  Dr. 

— —  l^tcli.  17  l>r. 
ElDijgD  Hullivant,  '!«  F. 

Hamilton,  K5  F. 

Hui!U.'ll,  Dtmiit  Mil. 

Appointment  Cancelled, 
AnUtBnt  Surg.  RetUy,  '^t  Dr. 

Removed  from  the  Sereice. 
Lieut  Colonel  Savage.  R.  Mar. 


I 


GflUroL 

Morte,  Royal  Vs\p  S^'Hth  JalLlSlS 

Unt.  Cotanel. 
Zoudi,  late  10  R.  Vut.  Bat. 

Mujar: 
Cliapman,  .>  Dr.  U.       Jan.  IBlb 
Langworlhy,  li.  i>.  "1  F. 

Cdutoiiu. 
Prince,  J  F.  G.  'il  Jan.  1»1>» 

Beany.  HI  F.       13tli  Uec.  1817 


Deatht. 

LItutenants. 
Kingdom,  2j  Dr.  SSlh  Apr.  1817 
r.  Uiller,  1  F.  Hth  July 

Hullta-ult-y,  do.  iid  June 

N(W«1]i  uTi,  !i,  p_  85  F.    S7Ul  Auif. 
thnliiiero,  .1"  F. 

Morttm,  »«  F.  51st  May 

Pilkinii.oo,  1  W  I.n.    IJtIi  Dw. 


IBI7 


Cornel  ami  Entigni. 
l>ec. 


Pullciuc'j )  Dr. 


C.  F.  Grant,  1  F.  10th  July  1817 
nillon,  fix  F.  SGtb  Dec. 

Pay-ManteT' 
Lochnicrc,  II.  Art.        S3<1  Not 

Hurgton, 
Wils.  n,  I  F. 

AuUtitnt  Surgeon. 
Hickwn,  \  Ur.     IMh  Jan.  181K 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— i^<r/>.  lO/A  1818. 


H  Sugar.  The  demand  fbr  thb  article  continued  tsleady  duritig  last  month,  and  is  now 
H  adrandng  in  price.  New  Sugars  nitet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  at  fair  prices.  In  general 
B  these  arc  purchased  as  swn  as  landed.  The  deliverits  t-'ruin  the  wttretioiues  in  London,  for 
r  the  week  ending  March  3d,  w.is  -W26  casks,  of  which  it  a.p|war$  3700  were  for  home  con- 
stimpt.  In  l^ivcrpnol  the  stock  is  reduced  to  about  1(XH)  iihds,  in  Glusgow  to  'iOO  casks, 
and  in  London  the  ijtock  on  hand  is  reduced  above  SOOU  hhds  Jess  tlian  what  remained  on 
hand  at  thti  Correspiinilini^  pt-hod  last  year.  The  dcliveriea  have  lately  been  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  and  every  appearance  of  their  continuing  so.  The  crops  in  many  of  the 
Colonics,  tt  is  now  ascertained,  will  be  late,  troni  the  unfavourable  weatlier.  No  great 
quantities  from  tlie  new  crop  ran  be  expected  before  tlic  months  of  May  and  June.  The 
supply  of  jijiwd  Sugars  must  therefore  be  completely  exhausted  before  the  new  crop  come* 
to  the  markft.  A  rise  in  price,  beyond  the  present  quotations,  must  therefore  take  placc 
The  stock  of  Hefined  Sugar  is  coiisiditrably  reductil.  The  businem  done  in  this  line  is, 
however,  not  very  extensive-  A  new  transit  duty  is  imposed  on  Hefmed  Sugars  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  wliich,  it  is  supposed,  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  the 
tntde  into  tiie  channel  of  the  Hansc  towns.  The  orders  from  the  Continent  are  extensive. 
Foreign  Sugars  ore  in  good  request.  In  Russia,  it  is  expected  a  new  duty  will  be  laid  on 
Crushed  Sugani. — Afolumn  continue  in  etetidy  demand — Cnjf're  has  been  for  some  time  in 
limited  demand,  and,  compared  with  tlie  furnier  brisk  demand,  the  sides  have  been  dull. 
Prices,  however,  are  supported  at  all  the  three  principal  ports.  Tlie  deliveries  from  the 
London  warehouses  for  shipment  were  6^19  casks  and  bags,  for  the  two  weeks  preceding 
the  3d  current.  The  holders  calcidate,  that  iiotwithst&nding  the  ptesent  stagnation  in  the 
market,  and  the  very  high  prices,  that  the  demand  for  export  will  be  nmrh  more  esten* 
sive  this  year  than  last. — Cotton.  The  demand  for  this  article,  particularly  East  Indu 
Cotton,  has  rather  improved,  both  in  London  and  Liverpool  I'he  importation  continue! 
great,  and  yet  the  prices  are  tiut  only  maintained,  but  in  some  instances  advanced.  The 
high  prices  abroad,  however,  muet  render  the  importation  a  very  poor  trade  to  tlie  impor- 
^  tcr,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  loss  must  be  culisiderable.  The  briskness  of  tlie  demand 
H  for  the  manufactures  of  this  aountry  still  continues,  and  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  full 
B  activity.^ Tuiucro.  The  demand  for,  and  prices  of,  this  article  are  improving.  The 
H  accoiuits  from  the  Contintnt  are  more  favourable  than  fur  some  time  post  these  have  been. 
P  Good  black  Virginias  are  in  considerable  rcquesL— />(/(:i<'ao<i*.  The  price  of  Dyewoodv 
bave  for  lome  time  past  been  merely  nominal ;  yet  the  prices  are  maintained,  and  the  spccu- 
latom  calculate  upon  an  advance.  Considerable  piux;hases  have  been  made,  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  A  great  demand  arising  fnmi  the  general  activity  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
country.  Indeed  tliis  is  a  very  fair  data  to  go  upon.  The  demand  for  Logwood  in  par- 
ticular is  considerably  revived. — Jjidiffv.  The  prices  are  improving,  and  the  demand  con- 
nderably  revivetl.  The  holders  confidently  exiwct  an  advance.  In  LiverpiH)!  there  ia 
none  in  the  importers'  liands.  There  is  u  t>ma]l  advance  on  lust  quotations. — Pimento. 
At  Liverpool  tltere  has  been  some  inquiry  ai'ter  tliis  article.  At  Glasgow  the  soles  have 
been  oon&ied  to  a  small  parceL— •//<:>»/,  Flax,  and  Tallow.    The  demand  ibr  Tallow  is 
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limited,  and  the  prieei  Huctunte  p^atlj.     I1ie  demand  f<ir  Flax  is  a  little  revived. 
American  Fla\*s(<rd  little  basiness  done,     llcmp  is  in  good  request,  and  prices  on 
advBnec — Tttr  and  Turpentinf.     The  bubiness  done  in  these  articles  ha*  been  limii 
A  few  sales  have  been  made  in  Liverpool,  but  nothing  to  form  uny  just  criterion  of  the 

state  of  the  market -Isfift.     At  Liverpool  there  has  been  some  inquiry  for  this  article; 

nothing  of  importance  has  taken  place  in  any  other  market — OtL  I'he  market  for  tlun 
article  is  eXL'ecdingly  heavy  of  late.  Prices  lower.  The  speculators  in  Whale  Oil  have 
got  rid  of  considcruble  quantities  lately,  afraid  of  a  farther  decline  in  price.  Southern 
Oil  is  dull,  and  on  the  decline.  Sea  Oil  has  given  way.  Spermaceti  Oil  is  depreued,  and 
dull  in  the  sales,  Galli{xile  has  faUcn  very  considerably  j  and  in  consequence  of  the 
genera!  depression  of  all  other  kinds,  both  Rapeseed  and  Linseed  are  become  very  heavy. 
Olive  Oil  vi  also  dull. — Hice.  There  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  Rice,  which  haa 
sold  briskly,  particularly  Corolinas.     At  the  India   House  7641  bag«  were  brought  for- 

'  vard,  and  sold  briskly  at  prices  Ironi  Is.  to  2s.  higher Tea.     Prices  merely  nominal.     A 

considerable  sale  is  commenced  at  tlie  Int]ia  House— In  Fruit  thtre  is  little  variation  in 
price. — IfUh  Provii'wm.  Prime  mess  Beef  and  Pork  are  in  limiteti  supply,  and  arc  much 
inquired  after.  Baam  continues  in  good  demand.  Conidderable  inquiries  after  Butter. 
—~Cuni.  .Markets  of  all  kinds  of  grain  continue  dull  and  on  tlie  decline.  The  cale  of 
American  Flour  is  dull,  and  at  lower  i)rices.  Fine  English  Wheat  is  Is.  lower,  and  in- 
ferior kinds  irom  2s.  to  3s.  There  has  been  no  supply  of  Fortdgn  Grain  since  the  ports 
wene  opened,  indeed  there  has  not  been  time  for  any.  I'hc  quantity  of  Oais  imported  trora 
■freland  is  very  great.     From  the  1st  November  last  to  the  Ist  instant,  a  period  of  four 

months,  no  fewer  than  35t).tX)()  barrels  of  Oats  have  been   imported  into  the  Clyde. 

Hum,  Braridi/,  and  HoUaitdi.  Geneva  is  without  variation.  The  very  high  prices  of 
French  Brandy  huve  occasioned  very  considerable  importations  from  Spain  and  Naples, 
which  have  hod  tlic  effect  of  lowering  the  markt-t  a  little.  But  it  can  only  be  temporary. 
No  great  reduction  can  take  place  till  the  next  vintage  in  Franco  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  abundant.  The  Rum  market  continues  heavy.  Some  speculation  in  thi«  article,  for 
exportation,  has  been  going  on  at  Liverpool,  but  without  any  impression  on  the  general 
market.— I'P'Jnf.  Port  and  Sherry  iiave  advanced  in  price  very  considerably  ;  a  still  far- 
ther advance  is  expected.  In  other  kind^  tlie  prices  are  maintained,  but  they  too  must 
feel  the  general  revivid  of  tlie  market. 

Notliing  shews  the  increased  activity  of  our  Cotton  Manufectures  in  a  stronaer  and 
dearer  point  of  view,  tlian  a  comparison  between  the  imparts  during  the  first  of  uie  pre* 
sent,  and  the  imports  of  die  Krst  month  of  lost  year  : 

Imports  of  Cutuw  Wool,  January  1817,  -  .  -  2S,941  packagea. 

Do.  do.  do.  ItflS,  -  -  .  60,728 

Increased  in  January  1618, 

The  total  import  of  Cott*n,  February  1817,  was 
Ditto  for  February  1818,  was,  into  Liverfiool, 

Do,  do.  Glasgow, 

Do.  do.  London,  about 


Making  an  increase  in  February  1818,  of  •  -  9,444 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  imports  of  Cotton,  during  the  last  two  months,  amount  t0 
nearly  one  fourth  nf  the  whole  importations  of  last  year,  and  exceeding  that  of  the  tw0 
torrespondlog  months  of  1817  by  'i'7,231  packages.  The  sales  in  Liverpool,  during  lost 
month,  exceeded  S^G.OUd  packages,  yet  the  high  prices  are  maintained,  and  the  demand 
continues  in  die  face  of  all  these  immense  importations.  Every  thing  shews  the  prodtgioua 
and  tncreAsing  activity  in  thiA  great  branch  uf  our  national  manufactures,  and  beats  dowq 
to  the  grdund  all  those  evil  prognostication!)  made  of  the  decay  of  our  trade  and  com- 
nierce. 

Among  the  importations  into  this  country,  we  learn,  with  much  aatisfaction,  that  them 
is  now  on  the  way  a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  from  New  Soutli  Wales.  The  qtiality*. 
we  understand,  Is  nf  a  kind  rcmitrkably  line,  and  suited  to  that  important  brancli  of  OUE 
manulncturcs.  The  rearing  of  tlie  sheep  which  produce  it  is  now  an  object  of  great  car* 
end  attention  in  that  distant  and  tiiriving  colony ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  but 
that  it  will  quickly  becnujc  a  most  important  addition  to  our  commerce.  The  advantages. 
to  be  derived  trtmi  this  trade,  both  to  the  inuther  country  und  that  colony,  are  too  obviout 
to  require  pointing  out. 

Amongst  the  new  outlets  opening  up  for  our  trade,  we  notice  witii  much  satisfaction  tli« 
following:  By  nccotints  from  Tobolsk,  dated  1:1th  December  IH17,  we  are  informed, 
that  letters  received  tliere  from  Ochotsk  suite  die  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  on  the  2lsl 
September  last,  of  the  Oritisb  mcrcliant  vessel  Brothers,  CapUiin  Gonloii,  direct  froui 
f  oigaL    A  sliip  from  LidiA  to  a  pott  at  the  extieiiuty  of  the  ea«tem  soaA  of  Sibctit. 


• 

37,787 

86,069 

-,556 
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34,781 
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^M  iS.  lat.  HQ"  20',  and  E.  Ion.  140°),  is  so  rare  an  event,  that  it  will  be  an  epoch  in  the 
^B  Aonals  of  navigation.  Tlie  cargo  consisted  of  Mcul,  Itice,  Suit,  Brandy,  Kum,  Linen,  (vlon' 
^mttud^-n  huis  (TAcajuH,  and  wrought  Iron.  The  captain  has  made  an  excellent  speculation  of 
^Pit.  The  crew  consisted  of  Ratives  of  Bengal.  H-hose  colour  and  streiit^th  made  a  striking 
^tconrrmit  mih  tlic  inliahitantii  of  Sibfria,  who  saw  among  thciu,  for  the  first  time,  the 
^■nativce  of  Southern  Ana.  >'  Our  present  wint4:r,"  (at  Tobolsk)  continues  these  accounts, 
^P*'  is  as  severe  as  the  last  was  mild.  The  2d  and  3<1  of  this  muntli  (l-kli  and  15tli  N.  S.) 
Ibc  mereiuy  was  frozen.     The  town  of  .Jeniscive  is  huricd  in  snow." 

The  preceding  accotmt  is  indeed  a.  small  bcginninj^  ;  hut  we  confidently  predict  that  it 
IS  the  beginning  of  a  tnoBt  imptinant,  extensive,  and  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a  trade  whidi,  in  all  her  native  productioiw,  and  in  the  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  lier  tropical  colonies,  must  remaui  exclusively  hers.  It  b  the  policy  and  inte- 
rest of  Russia  to  encourage  and  extend  it,  as  the  surest  meana  of  increasing  the  population, 
and  developing  the  iiUcrnal  resourecis  of  these  distant  parts  of  her  empire.  Few  arc  aware 
of  the  great  advances  Russia  is  making,  not  only  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  but  on  the 
western  shores  of  America.  Her  empire  is  there  spread  over  wide  countries,  all  capable  of 
imnicnse  improvements.  The  easy  eiinnnunication  which  these  places  allbrd  with  all  the 
tropical  islands  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  tlie  isles  of  .Japan,  all  the  ea.stern 
shores  of  China,  and  the  whole  Kast  fmlian  Archipelago,  point  nut  these  northern  j>laccs 
of  Siberia,  as  the  cradle  of  a  brave  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who,  under  the  fostering  care 
and  powerful  arm  of  Russia,  will  spread  knowledge,  tniluhtry,  and  civilization,  over  a  vast 
•pace  of  this  globe,  now  almost  unknown  and  of  little  u-se  to  mankind.  The  immense 
distance  of  these  possessions,  and  the  stupendous  events  which  were  lately  occurring  in  our 

Suartcr  of  the  globe,  completely  hid  from  oxir  view,  or  took  away  from  our  consideration, 
le  silent  but  sure  progrcsij  of  tlve  arLs  of  social  life  ia  that  distant  part  of  our  hemisphere. 
Xevertheless,  their  march  ho.-;  been  considerable,  and  must  advance  with  an  increased 
ratio. 

Cut  off  as  tliese  possessions  are  from  the  western  and  well-cultivated  provinces 
of  the  Russian  empire,  by  the  immense  extent  of  bleak  uncultivated  deserts,  it  is  tlie 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world  by  sea  which  must  raise  tliem  to  imiwrt- 
Mice.  Trade  alone  can  do  this ;  and  till  a  free  passage  is  found  round  the  noitli-east 
shores  of  Asia,  through  Belmng's  Straits,  that  trade  must  chiefly  belong  to,  or  be  carried 
on  between,  tJreat  Britain  and  her  colonies  ;  nay,  even  were  Uiat  commionicatioti  found, 
still  Hie  articles  which  the  population  of  these  coimtries  would  require,  either  for  utility  or 
Itixury,  are  the  produirtiono  of  the  Britiih  soil,  British  skill,  nnd  the  growth  of  British 
colonies.  New  acquisitions  will  produce  new  wants.  Wants  will  create  industry  among 
the  hardy  population  of  these  northern  ktitudes.  The  climate  will  yield  to  culture,  and 
the  ores,  gems,  skins,  and  fisheries  of  Ea.stern  Siberia,  will  command  the  introduction  of 
the  productions  of  tropical  r^ons,  and  the  superior  manuJ'actures  of  Great  Britain. 

Tne  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  power  of  Russia  in  that  quarter,  is  an  event  that 
must  take  place.  It  is  an  event  to  be  wished,  not  dreaded,  by  every  iriend  of  tlie  human 
race.  It  must  require  the  strong  arm  of  a  pawcrtul  empire,  to  protect  and  raise  into  im- 
portance possesaions  such  as  these  at  present  are.  Their  rise  to  importance  nsiUit  benefit, 
but  can  never  injure  any  European  power.  They  are  too  far  removed  from  the  grand 
source  of  Russian  power,  and  from  all  our  possessions,  ever  to  make  themselves  either  for- 
jnidablc  or  dangerous  to  us.  When  these  coimtries  al.so  shall  become  the  beat  of  a  large 
population  and  a  powerful  state,  dicrc  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  authority  which  emanates 
lirom  St  Petersburgh  will  no  longer  hold  their  in  subjection.  Dirccung  their  march  east 
from  Europe,  industry  and  civilization  are  planting  their  banners  on  the  shores  of  Kamt- 
sdiatka,  and  going  westward  from  Quebec  and  Washmgton,  they  will  soon  appear  on  the 
hillf  of  Nootka  S«und,  and  bleak  shores  of  Oonalashka. 

The  Russian  power  on  tlie  eastern  coasts  of  /Vsia  at  present  extend  to  the  mcnith 
©f  the  Amur,  in  about  51.''  north  latitude,  while  the  southern  piint  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtscbuika  readies  as  low  as  51"  north  latitude.  Kriniii  tlience  the  distance  along  a 
chain  of  islands  to  the  nordiem  islands  of  the  empire  of  Japan  ia  not  300  miles,  and 
from  the  islanil  of  Jesbo  not  above  TCHI  miles.  Shuuld  the  present  expedition  to  the  north 
pole  prove  suci^'ssful,  and  a  free  communication  be  found  from  the  Adantic  Ocean,  through 
the  Northern  Sea,  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  through  Behring's  Straits,  then  the  route 
from  Ireland  is  almost  due  north  to,  and  due  south  from,  the  pole  to  these  Straits.  The 
distance  from  the  f>rkncys  to  Behring's  Straits  is  3240  geographical,  or  3753  British  miles, 
and  from  Behring's  Straits  to  .lap:in,  the  course  is  »4mths  W  west,  and  the  distance  2110 
geographical,  or  21-l-t  British  mUcs,  mniing  the  whole  distance,  by  this  rout,  from  the 
most  northern  BritiKh  isles  to  Japn  only  5350  geographical,  or  6197  British  miles — a 
distance  rather  less  than  from  Greenock  to  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  To  Nootka  Sound  the  dis- 
tance is  nearly  the  same,  and  to  Kanitsiliatka  on  the  Aaatic,  and  Alaska  on  tlie  American 
shore,  the  voyage  would  not  be  much  greater  than  from  Clyde  U»  .laiiiaica. 

I  Tile  present  age  has  wimessed  many  extraordinary  events.  It  is  by  no  means  unpro- 
bahle  but  that  we  may  soon  hear  of  an  event  etjual  in  importance  to  any  which  has  gone 
before  it,  namely,  that  the  British  flag  floats  on'  the  breeze  which  ruffles  the  i>eean  at  the 
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north  pole  of  our  globe,  smi  fnm  thence,  urging:  it«  steady  mutsc  through  Behri 
Straits,  it  mav  bear  our  manufiictuica  af  Wwllefi  und  lion,  tn  exchange  with  the  iiatiTe 
the  western  shores  of  Ammca,  and  CBslexn  shi^res  of  A^io.  Thus,  bj  encfluragiag  li  n 
of  industry,  it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  llic  rise  of  mighty  nations  when.'  at  present  al 
vaste  iLod  wild.  The  distance  to  Canton  by  this  route  is  not  greater  tli«n  to  the  ulani 
Klftdagascar,  or  frona  Clyde  to  Cape  Horn.  The  whole  disuace  by  Um  route  from 
ciyde  to  Botany  Bay,  is  9540  geographical,  or  11,05U  English  mitn,  not  luuch  ab 
double  thu  di^tiiiue  to  Jamaica,  and  scarcely  half  the  dititance  which  tliat  colonj  a  t 
us  by  the  present  route. 
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Courtt  of  Exchange,  March  13. — AmBterdam,  36  :  10,  2  U.  Paris,  24 :  5.  Bordeaux, 
14:20.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  142  Ex.  Madrid,  398  effect.  Cadiz.  39J  effect. 
Gibraltar.  3.5.  Leghorn.  51|.  Genoa,  47}.  Malta,  51.  Naples,  434.  Palermo,  129 
pcTOz.  Lisbon,  58^.  Rio  Janeiro,  674-  Dublin,  Bj.  Cork,  9.  Agio  of  the  Bank 
of  Holland.  2. 

Pric€$  of  Gold  and  Silver,  per  oz. — Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £4:1:  6.  New  dollars, 
h^Mu  Poreiga  gold,  in  bars,  i^4:  1  :  C.  New  doubloons,  i.'4  : 1.  Silver,  in  bars, 
•tand.  £&  4d. 


WcekUj  Price  qfSlockt,  from  3d  to  2ilh  February  1818. 
3d.  10th.       I       17th. 
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Exchequer  bills,  2li.  p.  A&y, 
Cdnsnls  for  ace  .„—. 

American  3  per  cent 

. new  loan,  6  per  cent  .._^- 

French  5  per  cents.  __„„.._„„-„„..— 


2854 

7H 

791.  79 

99J 

1051 

78| 

239i 

101  pr. 

2f)pr. 

mi 


Sith, 


2904 

8l| 

604,80 

994 

lOfiJ 


2894 

9»4 

1064 

791 


97  pr.  99  pr. 

28  pr.  27  pr. 

804  H  1    T9i80.79?| 


65 

103.  103^' 
66  f.  55  c. 


[  Alfuabetical  List  of  Exolisb  BAVKaTJPTClES,  announced  between  the  1st  and 
2Sth  February  1818,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


I  AbUtt,  N.  Great  Varinouth,  com-merchatit 
Amdil,  J.  G.  iinti  ,1.  L'.  Moessncr,  Culeman  Street, 

tay-incrclianu 
Aadiew,  P.  M.  Mdcombu  Ilegis,  Dorsetshire,  rail- 

ftner 
Bilker,  R.,  J.  Barker,  and  J.  Barker,  Lane  F.Dtl, 
staHbrd»hire,  potters 
I  Bayolon,  T-  and  W.  Kidderminster,  grocers 
I  Bitt,  W.  WcdraoTe,  Somersetiliirc,  home-ilealw 
I  Balli?)',  J.  ncwliii);,  Rerkithire,  linen-draper 
I  Kaker,  J.  H  >th,  Uilor 
'Buoe,  G.  Webb's  County,  Terracp,   Kent  lloait, 

merchant 
Boa,  w.  George  <=trcct,  Eiuton  Square,  gun-nuker 
I  UoJtreU,  T.  Ratclilfllii^hwav,  vietuallcr 
'  8ra<l6eM,  F.  \V'yiiiLmdliaiii.  Norfolk,  grocer 
Biay,  II.  Gosjxirt,  lia!«c(lashcr 
Brewer,  J.  A.  Uath,  printer 
Brown,  I.  Viiri.,  wnolU  n-<lraper 
Brown,  ]l.  DoacutiT,  dealer  in  clothes 
Drown,  A.  Kuiltiiu^ton,  Nntlinghaiiwhiro,  buleher 
Brown,  C.  JeStey"*  Terrsee,  Kentish  Town,  Jew- 
eller 
Btuih,i#,  A.  Liveniool,  merrhnnt 
Baitet,  M.  Church  Strci-I,  Grccnwieh,  boot  and 

abocmaker 
Baisli,  W.  Saffron  Walclon,  Eswx,  c.irpcntcr 
Bristol,  James  R.  Bristol,  cabinet-maker 
Broushall,  R.  Shrewsbury,  procfr 
BnioKe,  J.  and  C.  Uowstcaa  S'antwicli,  Cheshire, 

brewers 
Byni,  C.  H.  Buali  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  wine- 

merchant 
Calverlcy,  R.  Keoworth,  Leicestershire,  miller 
Outer,  n-  New  IVaodstock,  Oxfcinl,  ircmmonger 
Champion,  !'•  Wcstham  Abhev,  K'.scx,  farmer 
ITwirthAm,  J.  Uhlhoni,  ^..^Il^lslli^e,  sho  maker 
thurehill,  S^.  late  of  Oxford  Street,  <li>.lilltr 
Cuatrtt,  W.  Skipton,  'S'orksliire,  grottr 
f'ookc,  J.  S.  S.  OoldMi  L.inc,  diti'somorgcr 
CoUini,  J.  r.ii«|wrt,  Hants,  (■roets 
rro»«,  ri.  AhercavLuny,  -Moiiiiiuiiniahiro,  vietualUr 
Cot'ford,  W.  i'.  lppi.r  Clapton,  Middlesex,  plum- 
ber Kntl  elaxirr 
t)aws>;a.  'I .  and  J-  Iteilli,  \'ork5hin.',  drapers 
Eardly,  C.  Sliiekpfirl,  C'lieshiie,  eotton-spuincr 
E»TUi».  V.  l/ivurpmil,  RnK.er 
ETcritt,  J.  and  S.  and  E.  Nash,  Westminster  Rood, 

«Uible-keeper» 
Fesmley,  T.  Port^mauth,  5!op-«llcT 
Vol.  II. 


Coldspink,  R.  BrookCj  Norfolk,  butcher 
Go<Klyear,  T.  Aldciy^alc  Street,  straw-hat-mahu- 

facnirer 
Grci'n,  S.   Mill  .Street,  Lambeth,  blaekirij;  manu- 
facturer 
GriiBn,  T<  Pedlar's  Acre,  Lambeth,  timbcr-iner- 

chanl 
HanvMi,  .1.  Soulhwick,  Hants,  victualler 
HawGs,  J.  I|wwich,  pawn-broker 
Millcar,  W.  Winchester,  brewer 
Hirewljin  J.  Halifax,  dealer 
Itill,  J.  Ualdwn  .Street,  Bristol,  imunosgei 
Kill.  .1.  Bridwell,  Derfayahlre,  baker 
Hodman,  I,.  Livi'ri>oo1,  brewer 
Hopkins,  \V.  Aldcrseate,  cooper 
Howkins,  J.,  Pennynelds,  and  T.  MorritondW. 

ConstnUe,  Blaekwall,  builders 
Howie,  J.  Liverpool,  grocer 
Houliiini;,  J-  Liverpool,  cotton-broker 
Hurr\',s.  Angel  Court,  Thiogmorton  Street,  broker 
Hyde',  W.  Eiirl  Street,  BlackMan,  merchant 
Jendcn,  C.  Wkirthing,  Suaiex,  saddler 
Jonr^,  J.  Billingsley,  tlonielLacy,   Herefordshire. 

com-dcaler 
Jump,  J.  and  T.  Hargroves,  Fore  Street,  hat-manu- 

faettiren 
Keone,  T.  Fulham,  vietuallcr 
Knight,  B.  JstalTord,  baker 
Latchnin,  C.  Bristol,  money-scrivener 
Legfi,  T.  Cooper's  Row,  Tower  Hill,  merchant 
Lloyii,  W.  and  W.  Lower  Thames  Street,  itop- 

sellers 
Llovd,  IJonavi,  Flintshire,  elcTk 
l.ock.  J.  High  Street,  Woolwioh 
Miller,  ].  iie^ent's  Terrace,  CheUea,  merchant 
Parson.1,  .1.  'Nfaachester,  cottao-manufaetunt 
Par,  J.  O.  Li\ei'pool,  merchant 
Pace,  }.  Hermondscy  Street,  Southwark,  grocer 
Pallister,  T.  Voik,  eurricr 
Pickaid,  O.  Liverpool,  coach-maker 
Pilxburv,  T.  Chelsea,  tailor 
Polly,  J.  Thayer  iitrect,  Mooehester  Square,  Unen 

f  11  mltunMlcaler 
Powell,  J.  Prmteign,  Radnor,  farmer 
Powrll,  P.  .M.  HastJnes,  Ubrarian 
Powii,  R.  Grtsvenor  Mews,  veterinary  rurgeon 
Porter,  T.  Arihrct,  Cuinherlaud,  slimiketpcr 
Pnvett,  p.  Ui^hton,  Hampshire,  incltster 
rr<ii!(ir,  W.  sliellield.  opuci.in 
Proctor,  W.  Kcttlcshulme,  Che*tcr,  ealico'iirintjn 

5  A 


Itiulcliflr,  J.  Cliesterfirli!,  Dcrbyshiri;,  >urgn]n 
RcincMin,  1'.  oul-iuvUli  iif  St  I'sul,  (JloucnUiiihtre, 
tavtTK-krvjH'r 
ligtiy.  W.  LtM'TiiXpl,  winj-factor 

lids,  f,  II,  aii.l   1    singli-iiHi,   FosAtt  Lme, 

insltin-,  dealer 
'..x-aiiiinncr 

I,  ,-,  i.i.iii 


ilUi.  \\.  <  1 
fSmilli,  J.  Hn 
'Smith,  W.S:.' 


;.lleT 

1,  iiiervhanl 
LUttOD  twi«t 
.isiioiigfr 

T 

ire,  gitxscT 


Spcnppr,  'J'.  M.iniiii^'tir,  ivinmi-jsion-broker 
S^tepbdU,  S.  Dowgnte  HiU,  naicliouiuiiim 


.stincltau.  W.  Liverpool,  •nuUt-mttnuTacturer 
TIUHUU,  J.  K.  lIcnrHiR,  IJirks,  grocer 
Tfnfr.'it.r--  Mam' 

Turner,  W.  U.  1 1  n-rrhant 

Tlviily,  J-  Plyii.'  .  lariiier 

TU'.  ti.  J.  (•oWl.v>l..,KM..,r 

V^alker,  It.  S.  EaM  .luulhUi-til ,  colour-mannfar 
turcr 

■liirv.  cuni-ilcnler 
ihire,  cattle-^bbvr 


I 


Walker,  T.  n....!i.i:.if 

Wanl.J. 

WaWi,  J 

WalluD,      I.  I  rent,     Nottingham. 

liaiiili'T 
Walthtn,  W.  Liverpool,  nroccr 
Wright,  W.  N.  .Stii[i]rfurd  Abbot,  Emn,  farmer 
Ynuiigr,  J.,  and  J.  Dcakia,   Sheffield,    butloo- 

luuBuCictuienr 


AiFRABETiCAL  LisT  of  SCOTCH  BAWXRirPTcres,  afinoiuicetl  between  1st  and  28ih 
Feb.-nary  1818,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Brown,  Vl'illiatn,  honlwiire-mcrchant,  NortJi  Bridge 

Slnt't,  EifiiibiirRh 
t-'owie,  Alexaiiilrr,  cattlisdtailCT  in  Tillj  heira,  in 

the  county  of  Aberdeen 
Grant,  Rotic'it  kikI  V^  illiam.  tlmber-tiHTclmntu  iind 
ciiHlodtak'R,  nt  Atichintllloeh,  In  the  parish  of 
I.UM  anil  I'ounty  of    iJuinUirtun,   nmi   Robert 
OthM  anil  William  Grant,  tlie  iniliviUuaJ  part- 
nera  ttiiTeof 
,  Gillin,  t'oiSii,  merchant  in  llreohin 
lodricrwtek,  J.  W.  aiMl  I'oirniiiny,  bre«era  In  Ilut- 
chi-mutoT.n  of  UliLicnw,  anJ  John  WhU  Haldtr- 
wiok  and  ArcliibRld  llendereoii,  the  iiidindiial 
twrlnci-s  thereof 
JoViiuon,  I'cijrr,  uphoUtcn'r  in  Port  Glasgow 
M'Farbiiic.  Th<inia>,  twltor-ipinntr,  Glasgow 
^Mitchell,  It'oUtrt  an<l  John,  wric^hls  and  buililen  in 
IVt^rhca<l,  <ind  Robert  Mit<.'lie]l  ajul  John  Mit- 
du'll,  the  iiidiviilual  [Kirtiki  rs  theri-of 
[M'lr.ii'kni,  Andrew,  nicrdiJUU  caul  wmivboilcr  in 
OlajiKOM,  one  of  the  |iarUjeT>  of  the  concern 
i-arryinffon  Imqnets  iiiuier  the  finn  of  Andrew 
M'l'racheii  and  Comuany,  liotli  u^anartncror 
the  »i(l  Company,  and  as  sn  individual 

niVlDKNDS. 
Duiilwr,   Hiilehinon,    nicretiant,    Ediiiburitit:   by 
Alcxa<id(.T  It<i.i3,  nficielvknt  there,  aUniUilividenil 
Sonuld.'ion,  G«)i({e,  diaiM^r,  l^diiiburgb:  by  Wil- 
I      liamM-.ti,  .Id  April 

'  Feww  Kergusson,  laic  eattle-dealcr  at  Spittal  of 
ril<ni!i'hce;  by  James  SCevcnMiii,  Dunkeld,  LJUi 
April 
GladBtanc,  lluqh,  iiturchant,  Leith :  b^'  the  Tnutee 
Criprson,  \Mlliajn,  romelinie  i-pirit-ilealcr  and 
jrraider  nt  t»ilmertoni  by  William  Boyd,  roer- 
eliniit,  LeiCli 
uriay,  CiUver.  fumii-r,  grtuuer,  and  c.'.tUi.<-4en)cr, 


TC«idin|r  at  I'raiputhTic :    by  Junes  Tliooiiii 

konior,  writer,  roiwr  Fife 
Gillies,  Jamc«,  bookja-ller,  r.U  ■"  r.d  ;  fafj 

James  ker,  aeenuntunt,  thi  i  !,iry 

Jamieson,  Jamet^,  carter  nml  ]   (jU 

c<tw,  by  Jamet  Kerr,  accouiiu...;  ...^,., 
Jamieson,  Jatnet),  aiid  Company,  iiiiii'lHiuts,  niii»>l 

gniv  ;  by  Thomas Kakoncr,  writer,  GltingoVj  IMHi 

March 
Keitli,  Arrhilnbl,  pa|>«;r-ni.%t(eT,  Nex'battic;  by  the 

Trustee 
Lamont,  Peter,  erazier  and  cattie-dtaler  at  Steilag, 

A^f^yle^hirei  by  the  Trustee 
Mihiei  Jaineii,  vintner.  I'eterhead;  by  Meian  Ro- 

l>iT(«!r  nml  flniy,  wrjtpr«thwe 
Mil'      '.  "   "  M.' Olid  Son,  mcTchantii,  Inverarys 

I  .:mi.  merchant,  Glaaeow  I 

M  .  ilyer  in  IlatmUont  by  .'VUan  Ful-J 

1,.,  .,.,..  I  .  ..  .^.*w 

Mjlilii-il,  AiexiUider,  fjimwr  anrt  cattle-dealer  in 
I'tddusbce  of  Korcrau ;  by  David  Hutchcson,  ud- 
vrx'Pte,  Al)fr<lcen 

Hurdoii,  Ilobert,  hinge-ranker,  Cnncoddens,  near 
Olasgowi  by  Peter  l'.i(epii>ii,  writer,  Glatgnw 

nekl,  nolH'rl,  oicrcbniit,  TliuruluU;  byWilliaiB 
I'arzon,  writer,  iJumfri.'S 

nieh:inlson,  James,  eattle-dealpr,  and  latetanitec 
in  Auehtermuehtv;   by  the  Trustee 

boutar,  John,  inerclianl,  Diuidee;  by  George  Dun- 
can, mcreha.  t  there 

Scoit,  Hurl,  .ind  Comi«my,  tHnnirs  in  Kilcoiuiuhar, 
lUid  John  Sfotl,  Alexander  Sci>tt,  and  Jubn  I'ou- 
nar,  the  individual  purtucri  Ihrrmfi  by  tlie 
Tru5te<-,  iOtli  June 

I'urner,  Jarnei,  hosier  and  dni)icr,  Dum&iet;  bf 
Uober-t  Threshic,  writer  there 

Thomson,  w  illLim.  iron-founder,  Edinburgh; 
Ua\\d  Cleghorn,  W.  .S.  llitli  feWusry 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


The  month  of  Febiruary  set  in  with  intense  frost,  which  continued  till  tlic  "tli,  and  Wi 
then  (oi-ietdcd  by  mild  ojwn  weather  during  the  day,  though  the  nights  were  still  t»Idish» 
and  .sr.niciiraes  frosty.  Llurinfr  the  wliole  month,  indeed,  there  were  rnily  ten  nights  on 
which  the  thermometer  did  not  sink  to  tlie  freezing  jwint.  After  the  19th,  the  wcathaT 
became  very  variable,  tind  cnntinu'.'d  so  till  the  end  of  the  month,  During  the  Hrst  littccn 
dovs  there  fell  scarcely  any  ruin,  but  after  thct  period  hardly  a  dny  passed  without  niort* 
or  less,  Boineiimcs  Bccompnnied  with  gales  of  wind,  ilie  latter  luiifomily  preceded  by  a 
sudden  eleviilion  of  tcuipernture.  Since  1S12,  the  muntli  of  February  has  been  unilonii* 
ly  wanner  than  January  till  die  present  year,  when  the  season  scenis  to  Iirvc  taken  a  re- 
tro'.Tade  course.  Ah  conipHred  with  the  cnrrespondini;  month  of  last  yc.tr,  it  has  also  been. 
very  cold,  the  difference  in  tlie  nieun  tcmperntur^s  being  upwards  of  .5  degrees;  and  what 
is  perhaps  Mill  more  striking,  the  mean  temperotiiro  of  Fcbniary  IS!  7  is  a  fraction  of  a 
degree  higher  than  tlic  mean  nf  the  greatest  daily  hciAt  of  February  1S18.  Tliere  is  «t 
present  the  appcanint*  of  .1  very  Intc  spring. 


Beg^isfer. — Meteorological  Rejaort, 


fETEOHOCOGiCAL  Table,  extracted  from  the  Re/risier  kfipt  on  tfie  Jinnies  of 
the  Toi/,four  miles  eiist  frum  Perth,  iMtitudd  56"^  25'j  Elevation  18 J  feet. 


FjEBHtTARV  1818. 


h 


Mcatu. 
TIlERMOMETEn. 
Mem  of  BTBatcrt  dailv  heat, 

'.cold. 

temperature,  10  A.  M. 

10  J*.  M. 

of  daily  extn-mesj 

.   10  \.  M.  ami  10  P.  M- 

.    l  daily  oli»enatloit». 
Whole  miigf  of  therraomctcr. 
Mean  daily  ditto,  .       .        .       . 

.  .  .   tcmpeTaturecfipring  water, 

BAROMETER. 
Mean  of  10  A.  M-  (temp,  nf  mot.  39<>)    . 

10  K  M.  (ti^Tnii.  of  loer.  59> 

.  .  .  .  .  bfifh,  (icinp.  of  muT.  .W) 

WhtiJe  tonge  of  barainttcr, 

M«ui  daily  ditlo. 

HYGROMETER  (LESLIE'S.) 
M«WI  dryness,  10  A.  M.         ... 

10  P.M. 

Of  both, 

.  .  . .  point  of  dcniMicion  10  A.  M. 

.,  .  . 10  I*.  M. 

of  both, 

Altai  bj  inches,  ... 

Bvaporation  in  dittn 

Hwii  daily  Evaporation, 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 
Mean  dryness,  1(1  A.  M. 
.  lU  P.  M. 


Degrees. 

1(1.1 
50.8 

31.1 
.■55.4 

."jr..! 

35.i 

9<;n.o 

3H.0 

ta.m\ 

Xl.SChi 

7.716 
.¥-,5 


Degrees. 

7.9 

6.1 

7.0 

30.1 

29.S 

29.U 

i.sia 

.fi.'iO 
.023 


17.2 
Ij.l 


Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. 
Maximum, 
Minimuin,        . 
Lowest  niaximum, 
l!it;lic:it  inininmtD, 
Kigliest,  10  A.  M. 
Lciwnt  ditto, 
Hijihett,  ID  P.  M. 
LjwKt  ditto 
Greatist  Tatiffi  in  24  hours,  2/ith, 
Uaut  ditto,        .        .  IJth, 

BAROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  .  mil, 
Lowist  ditto,  .  1st, 

Hightst.  HIP.  M.         .        llth, 
Lowest  ditto,  .  Ut, 

Greatctit  range  in  21  boun,  •-•nth. 
Least  ditto,        .         .  6th, 


Highest,  10  A.  M. 

Lowest  ditto. 

Highest,  10  P.  M. 

Liiwext  ditto, 

Hi)!;hust  P.  of  D.  10  A.M. 

I.owt'at  ditto, 

lligliesi  P.  of  D.  10  P.  M.   )7th, 

Loweut  ditto,  .  4t)t, 

WILSON'S  HVGnoMETER. 

Gteatoit  dryuesa,  Wih,  10  .\.  Mr 
Least  ditto,  Ibth,  10  P.  M. 


S8.0 
1,0 


Fairdaysie;  nUnydajBlS.    WUul  wot  of  tucridiiiu  U ;  Eutofioeridiiinj, 


Meteoxological  Table,  extracted  from  the  Reader  kept  at  Edinburgh,  m 
ttte  Observaion/,  CaUon-hill. 

X.B.^Tho  ObscTTatioiu  are  made  twice  every  day,  nl  eight  o'clock  in  the  inonilng,  and  ci);ht  o'clock  in 

the  evoning. 


n 


"I 


Attach. 
ThCT.  Barciin.    TIhu-     wind. 


M..13 
E.  .1!! 
M.28 

E.  25 
M.2I 

E.i!7 
M.2fi 
E.  Si 
M.S9 
E.32 
M..1 
E.  Mi 
M.3 
E.-TS 
M.j« 
E.39 
M.3 
E.  JB 
M.3S 
E.  4£ 
M.0 
E..^8 
iM.40 
1E.4S 
iM.Hi 
E..1K 
M.3'i 
E.33 


W.4S5  M.35  1 
.193  E.  35  J 
.6711  M.3 11 
.(iCT  E.3I  f 
.KOI  !M,J9V 
.WTIE.SlI 
.fl77|M.3al 
.877,  E.  31/ 

Sg,l05,M.,i01i 
.310E.5t?i 
CO  M..^'.'  \ 

M.5t;  \ 
K.  3.S  J 


.(i5J 
.1(1,4 
.■16ti 
.631 
.1B4 

.firo 
.>v>~ 

.7115 
•Sill 
.H5i> 
.717 
.(AH 
.650 


M.381 

E.ii)r 

E.4iiJ 
M.IU  1 
E.  10) 
\1.4U 
E.  13  / 
M-iaX 
E.n  / 
.WiM.STl 
.iSbE.SS; 


Feb.  15  { 

i.e{ 

H 

23 1 


ltnj-*li.  I 
rlMT.  Itarmrl.      IhCT.  I  wim. 


JtSS 
E.3 

E. 'IS 
M.iO 

jc.4(; 

M.47 

R, 

U.44 

E.3M 

M.3.5 

E-.-56 

M.41 

E.33 

ltL.^4 

E.32 

M.55 

E-37 

M.32 

E.  3ri 

M.13 

E.  ilJ) 

M.3I 

E.32 


E..37 


i3M 
.C43 

.3U(i' 
.428 


.16H 
.3(11 
.i'OU 
.4HS 
.4ti.'i 
.51U 
.391 
8(1.82.5 
■  T.l.i 
.80t> 

23.213 
i8.90' 
.9J.". 
.Hli 
.73'-' 
.PSS 
J9.154 
.'J5II 
2S,S5,1 
H94 
M..W19:*.U0 
E.  59(^(1.541 


^^■^- 


Cble. 


M.31 

E.  lOJl 


'.} 


M.IOI  J.  ~ 


M.lTXi     „ 

E.  i7»r 
E.«;|W- 

\1.40ll 
} 


S.W. 


Cble. 


M.IO 
E.37 
M.401 
E.37; 

£.■39}  * 

f:j2},N.w. 


Frost  mom. 
mild  fore. 
L'toud.  frost, 
rain  even. 

Cloudy.mihl 

Cloudy,mlld 
rain  even. 
Rain  fore, 
fair  after, 
t'air,  froit. 
liiiow  even. 
Stormy, rain, 
snow,  tieet. 

FroiL 

Stnrmy.fros 
•leet,  j'sin. 
Wind  high, 
front. 

Ditto,  rain 
land  tieet, 

('lew  f^oit. 

Frurt,  (now^ 

Aic. 

Frost  mom 

Iniiu  ikftrt. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 


1'lowikg  is  rather  more  forward  tluin  ubtul.  A»  we  ventured  to  predict  in  our  hst 
Report,  the  turnips  liavc  remained  altogether  uninjured  by  frost ;  and  thic  has  chiefly 
arisen,  we  li4ve  |]0  doubt,  from  their  having  begun  to  shoot  the  seed  durin);  the  mild 
weather  in  December  ;  the  rpidtrmU  being  transformed  info  a  somewhat  woody  fibre,  and 
the  whoJc  vessels  of  the  bulb  probably  acquiring  more  rigidity.  The  few  fluids  that  are 
found  partially  decayed,  ab  usual  at  this  seaMin,  are  those  that  had  been  sown  rutlier  later 
than  ordinary,  upon  fine  light  land,  in  a  lone  situatian 

The  consequence  of  this  important  crop  being  in  such  good  preservation  has  been 
the  maintenance  of  a  larger  stock  ;  or  rather  the  kecpiuK  the  stock  for  a  longer  period  ; 
for  the  &ct  is,  that  there  was  but  a  small  itnck  provided  fur  turnip-feeding  at  the  end  of 
han'est,  and  a  great  proportion  of  these  are  already  disposed  of. 

And  although  a  great  number,  not  only  of  ho(^^,  as  tuual.  but  even  wedders,  have  been 
brought  t'wm  Ihe  hill  pastures  to  eonsuine  the  superabundant  fird,  yet  tliere  have  been 
doubtb  of  tlie  ground  being  cleared  in  time  for  tlic  sitccetding  cnip. 

The  )  oung  wheat  looks  rather  sickly  froin  the  efHtis  of  repeated  I'rost.'i  and  storms  of  rain. 

Oats,  which  were  expected  to  be  high,  hare  rathi-r  fall  n  of  Ittt's  sirjce  all  who  had  any 
cut  before  tlie  Ist  of  Dctoht-r.  aiid  were  keeping  them  in  tli<  hUck  for  seed,  have  been 
fast  tlirasliing  them  out  fur  that  purpose.  It  has  been  ^id,  (hat  it  is  not  good  b>  be  over 
wise,  and  those  only  run  a  risk  who  began  to  bu>  ftrr  seed  early  in  the  market,  trusting  to 
their  own  judgn^ent  for  their  a.sf  ( rtaining  the  quality  i>f  the  grain  by  tlie  fallacious  cri- 
terion of  iti  appearance.  The  potiilo  and  Uitc  Angus  varietiis,  which  ate  commotjy  sown, 
are  nu  at  all  scarce,  althouijti  that  called  eurli/  Audits  has  been  wld  as  high  as  Ms.  lo- 
decd  such  .1  vfry  small  difftrencc  between  the  prices  ot  the  bf>ll  of  outs  and  the  boll  of 
meal  h»i  rarely  occiurcd  but  after  very  early  harvtsts.  The  price  of  potato  and  late- 
Angu:>  oats  for  &ce<1,  has  run  between  SBs.  and  3?s.,  «nd  the  b<  st  i^itato  oats  in  Hauding. 
Ion  (in  the  dbtrict  where  the  best  in  Sc'dand  are  raisetl)  were  sold,  on  Friday  the  27tl» 
Febnittry,  at  SOs- ;  and,  on  the  tith  insunt,  at  .S2s.  only. 

Barley  and  wheat  have  continued  almost  Biatincary  ;  and  even  since  the  ports  were 
opened  for  imjturtndnn  tlitrc  has  been  very  littlt-  deprc^don. 

The  demand  for  both  fat  and  lean  catde  is  fast  incre)i.>ing,  and  the  spring  oiarketv 
for  theep  have  commenced  at  pricL's  very  ccusidcralily  alKive  those  of  huii  year ;  aiid  the 
demaod  for  wool  is  now  brisk,  whereas  thiii  has  usually  been  the  slackest  s<-aMJin. 

The  loss  of  sheep  by  ll»e  rot,  in  the  enclo.icd  districts  of  Berwickhiiirt,  where  theimprov> 
ed  I.eiccftcT  is  generally  kept,  has  been  quite  unprecedented,  and  tlie  e«Uiniiiy  hus  ex-* 
tended  over  all  the  north  of  Knglaiui  in  the  sanje  proj»nit>rj.  iJoes  not  this  strongly 
indicate  some  great  defect  in  this  most  impjttant  branch  of  rural  economy  .*  And  would 
any  be  so  presumptuous^  as  to  tus^crt  that  no  remedy  can  be  applied  .' 

It  haa  been  long  known,  that  iJthougb  sheep  arc  ever  so  deeply  affected  with  the  dis. 
ease,  and  be  put  to  p^ture  upon  a  salt-marsh,  they  are  speedily  and  eflectually  aired. 
And  Lord  Sonicrv'iUe  lias  jiroven,  beyond  dispute,  that  giving  to  sheep  a  small  qmmtity 
of  salt,  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  is  equally  efficacious.  We  have  little  doubt,  that  were  the 
very  obnoxious  duty  removed,  so  that  farmers  could  obldin  this  iuvuhmblc  product  of  our 
industry  ui  the  price  it  could  be  manufactured  and  sold  for,  the  rot  would  »oon  be  unknown 
in  the  country,  and  a  value  annually  staved  tu  the  nation  equal  t<ii  the  duty  uptm  the  article. 
But  since  we  have  alluded  tn  the  stibject,  this  i«  not  all ;;  tor,  by  the  free  use  of  salt  mixed 
widi  hay  and  Etraw,  tlieir  nutritive  qualities  are  to  omch  enhanced,  that  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  ten  cattle  and  horses  might  be  kept  in  good  condition,  where  nine  were 
half>starvcd  before  ;  so  that  it  is  a  very  moderate  siipposition,  tliat  the  increased  produce 
of  animal  food  would  aiso  exceed  the  duty. 

Were  tlie  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  free  from  duty  and  restriction,  the  efTect  would 
be  like  cultivating  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  frota  thence  dru\hiDg  food  for  aaotbci  Tnillvny 
of  our  people. 


Atanh  12. 


HADDINGTON— MjtBcn  13. 


Wheat.         I         Barley.  I  Oats.  I  Pease. 

1st, 4^6.  Od.  I  1st, :i65.0d.     lst,......3.3s.0d.     Ist, 36s.  Od. 

2d 38s.  Ud.  I  2d 3U0d.     ?d >7s.  Oil.     8d 3*B.0d. 

3d, SlfcOd.  1  3d 2fis.0d.  |  .Sd SOg.Od,  |  3il 8S8.0d. 

Average  of  Wheat,  £l  :  15  :  9  :  l-iiths. 

Xote. — The  boll  of  wheat,  f)eans,  and  pease,  is  al>out  4-  per  cent-  more  than  half  a  quarter, 
or  i  Winchester  busheb ;  tliat  of  bailey  aud  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  bushels. 


Beans. 

Ist, 36s.  Od. 

ad Sis.  Od. 

3d,. 288.  Od. 


J 


b 


I 


i«*.3 


Kegistet-.-^Births,  MfarriageSt  and  Deaths. 
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EDIXDtJRGH^MARcn  11. 


Wheat 

1st, 438.  Gd. 

2d, 40s.  Oil. 

3d 37s.  Od. 


Barley. 

iBt, 34s.  6d. 

2d Sis.  0(L 

3d, 28».0d. 


Oats. 

1st,, 36s.  Od. 

2d, 29b.  (Jd. 

3d 3is.  Od. 


Beef  (174  oz.  per  lb.)   Os.  4d.  to  Os. 

Mutton    .    >    .    -      Os.  Td.  to   Os. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .    10s.  Od.  to  1 2s. 

Veal 08.  8d.  to    Is. 

Pork Os.  5d.  to    tk. 

Tallow,  per  stone   .     lis.  6d.  to  12a. 

London,  Corn  Exchange,  March  9- 


Wrdncaday,  March  11. 


8d. 
Hd. 
Od. 
Od. 
7d. 
Od. 


Quartern  Loaf     . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.) 
Butter,  per  lb. 
Salt  do.  per  stone 
Ditto  per  lb.     .  . 
Eggs,  per  dozen 


Foreign  Wheat,  eo  to 


Fine  di^.    ...    }1  to  H5 

Superfine  Uo.  ■  Bl  to  ^G 

Old  do —  to  — 

English  IVheat,  £5  to  75 

Fine  do,    ...    86  to  <i5 

Siiperftnedo.  .  91  to  'M> 

Rye  (new)  .  .   1t>to  .50 

Biiriey  (acw)  .  oO  to  44 

Supcrftne  do.  .  48  to  63 

Malt 60  to  7i 

Fine  do.  .  .    .    76  to  80 

Hog  Heaw  .    >  4Uto  -13 

Maple 12  to  4H 

Wbitf  Pcise  .  44  to  48 

Seedn,  4"c. — March  13. 
HuitaidiBi'Own,  r. 

K«w   .    .    .  ISto 
~WWte  ...   .  5  to 

Tve« ID  to 

Tnrnip,  White  —  to 

—Red —  to 

— Vettuvr,  new  14  tu 
Canary,  .    .  .    70  to 
Ilcniiu^  .  ,    80  to 
Lbaoed 
anqucfoU 


Boilers  ....  50  to  .W 
SuinU  Beans  .  42  to  52 
DUIiln Slta    at: 


C^ick  do. 
Old  do. .  . 
Feed  Oats . 
Fine  do.  .  . 
Poland  do. 
Fine  do.  . 
1'ocalo  du. 
Vine  do.    . 
Fine  Flour, 
Seconds   . 

Hran 11  la 

Fine  Pollard  .    16  U 


45 


j(i  to 

42  to  5U 

it  to  21 

26tO  5(J 

34  tu  30 

oita  X 

X6to  30 

34  to  38 

75  to  8( 
711 1. 


WJieat, 
per  70  Ibl. 

Kngliih  . 
-cotch    .    . 
Welch  .  .  . 
Irish  .  .  , 
Dantnic 
WTsmar  . 
Anicrican 


Liverpool,  March  7 

t.  rf.      *.  a. 


Pease  &  Beans. 

Ist 3()8,0d. 

8d 32s.  Od- 

3d, 29s.  Od. 


Is. 

Os. 
Is. 
Os. 
Os. 


Os.  lid.  to 


13  3  to  14  3 
13  U  ti,  15  e 
13  0  to  13  6 
II   Otola  0 


rf.     f.  d. 

Riif.  p.ewt.41  6  to  44  U 

PI,.,.,   r.-.'.=i.. 

I  ■  i'to7l  0 

—  -  '!  to  6.S  0 

-  to   — 


13  (I  to  M  0  Air.cTi.  u.  til.  oil  OM  Sit  0 
I'J  fi  to  13  u|— ^oui  do. .  44  0  to  46  U 


Sncbee 
arley,  per  00  lil>s. 


13  ci  to  14  l}C'lovvr-seed.  p.  buih. 

II  0  to  IS  0  -  White    .       _   to  — 

^Red    ,    .     _  to  — 

7  b' tu    8  3 '>utnival,per  S401b. 

7  0  to  7  r,  Eii|tU-.li  .  410  to  43  0 
^^itriih  .  .  C  fi  to  7  0!<ootch  ...4fiOto4lO 
j.,l  Maltp.Ogls.  in  9  lo  11  [>  Irish     .    .  .  3K  0  to  40  0 


E^ngUih    . 
Scutch    . 


30. 


.   .    liO  to    !>0  I  —Foreign 
—  to    ^1  Coriaiider 


■  Rye,  per  or.  A4  0  to  3b  0       n    .,         -n    j-    e 

oit..'per-i5l"-  Butter,  Beef,  c%c. 

|kii:.  jiota.       1  7  to  4  1 1  Butter, per  cwt.  J.  j. 

iWelsli    .  .  .  47t<>4  lOBelCist    .     .     134  lo     0 

nycgrass(Pacc'»)— to   —  Scotch  ...    4  7  to  1  II  Newiy    .    .     13u  to     u 

— Cirmmon  .  .   —  to   —  Foreign    .  .    4  5  til     7  Drogh'-da    .        0  to     (• 

Irish    ..    .    1  7  to  4  11  Witerford  (new)  0  to     0 

R(.|je»eed,  p.  1.     £o  to  £u  Cork,  .1<1     .    .     0  to      0 

KUvwi.»l,j>.buj.  — .Ni'W,  2d,  pickled     13fi 

suwing  ■  0  to    (I  Beef,  p.  tieree    95  to  lOO 

D  ,11111  prqr.  r.  ef.       i.fL\ p.  biUTOI     UO  to    6$ 

■    _■    "  OUtii   0  U  I'ofk,  p.  brl.       Oto     0 

For  ign    .    ■  0  U  to    U  U  Bacon,  per  cwl . 
Peane,  per  iju.ir.  — .Slwrt  middles  "4  to  7e 

—  Boiling  .  .^t;  u  to  6o  oj— Uoog  do.  ...   U  to   U 


II 

14  ICkivC',  Eqglixh, 

—  !— Ued, —  to  — 

—  I— White  ....  —to  — 
SO  Trefoil  .  .  .  .  14  to  SU 
90  Rib  Gnu*  .  .  .  —  to  — 
h4  I  C;uiaw!iy  Eng.   48  to  .i6  Eueli!.h 

-      ■  .  38  to  50    •      ■ 

.    Ibt.i84 


New  Rnpesced,  £'U  tii  £31 

Average  Prices  of  Com  of  England  and  Waies,  frmn  the  Returns  received  in  the  ^^etk 


ended  i\»t  February  1818. 


Wheat,  851.  Sd.— Rye,  50s.  ad.- 


51».  lUd.— Beans,  Os.  Od — Peanc,  52s.  Id.— 


irlcy,  4.^ 
oatmeal,  .'S3ii,  4d. — Beer  or  Big,  Oil.  Od. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Com  in  ScotJnnd,  hj  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Winchetter  BtuheJjt, 
and  Oatmail,  per  Bolt  of  128  Hw.  Scots  Troy,  or  140  Uu.  Avoirdupois,  of  tlie  Four 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  t/ie  l&th  February  IS18. 

Wlieat,  69x.  9d.— Rye,  fill.  Od.— Barley.  4lt.  3d.— Oate,  3K.  Ud— Beans,  52i.  lUd.— Pease,  5S«.  8d.— 
Oalncal,  38s.  Td.— Beer  or  Big,  lUs.  3d. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


L 


BIRTUS. 

Sept.  5,  1817.  At  Surat,  the  lady  of  John 
Romer,  Ksq.  judge  and  magistrate  at  that 
ploee,  a  son. 

Jau.  2,  1818.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew  of  Lochnaw,  Bart,  a 
son  and  heir — Mrs  Alexnadcr  Ross,  George's 
Square,  Edinburgh,  a  son — 3.  At  Meiiicl, 
Mrs  Charles  Stewart,  a  daughter.— ^23.  In 
Albany  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
.Mexander  Kennedy,  Esq.  a  daughter.— 
2fl.  Lady  RnmiUy,  a  still-bom  child. — At 
Plymouth,  the  lady  of  Kcar-adniiral  Lind- 
say, a  daughter.— .£!>.  At  Springiield,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  the  lady  of  Major 


Oundas  of  Carron-luill,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling,  a  daughter. 

Ftb.  !3.  Mm  William  Watt,  at  Porto- 
bello,  a  son — At  KdradjTiate,  Mrs  Stewart 

Hobcrtiion,  a  daughter L  In    Piccadilly, 

London,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Dnimniond 
BurrcU,  a  son  and  heir. — 5.  In  Gcorge^s 
iiquiire,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mitchell,  a  son.— 
6.  Mrs  Heriot  of  liamomic,  a  M>n.— The 
lady  of  the  deceased  Sir  John  Canuichael 

Anstruther,    Bart,   a   posthumous  son In 

Northumbeiland    Street,    Kdinburgh,    the 

lady  of  Mnjor-gcncral  John  Hope,  a  son 

Mrs  Scott,  64,  Frederick  Street,  Kdinburgh. 
a  son.— .\t  Chapelton,  tlic  lady  of  Cepiain 


I 


ReffisUr J— Births,  Jl^^^ 


mm 


Durict  late  of  the  93d  regiment,  r  daugliter. 

10.   At  Arthington,  Yorkshire,  the  kuly 

of  Colonel  Davy,  a  son — II.  At  Oarry 
Cottage,  the  lady  of  Colond  Macdonnel  of 

Gkiit^arry,  a  son IS.  At  her  house.  Unioa 

Street,  Kdinburgh,  Mrs  Captain  Hcuder- 
son  of  GIoup,  a  son — 13-  At  Ayr,  Mrs 
l-'ullurton  of  SkJdnn,  a  soiv — 15.  At  23, 
Butdtnigh  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Short,  a 

son Airs  Wood,   South  Charlotte  Street, 

Edinburgh,    a    son IC.    Mrs    Smith    of 

LamUiail,  a  son. — 17.  .Mrs  M.  N'apier, 
CasUe  Street,  Edinburgh,  n  daughter. — At 
Uulfriin,  Mv5  Marshall  was  safely  delivered 
of  three  fine  boys,  who  are  all  doing  well — 
At  Dumfries,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Fyfc,  a  daughter — 18.  At  Scliivas,  the 
laily  of  jVlexander  Forbes  Irvine,  l'';8q.  of 
Schivau,  and  younger  of  Drum,  a  son  and 

heir 19.  The  lady  of  Major  Menzies,  -i?d 

regiment,  a  daughter At  llidimond  Bar- 
racks, Dublin,  the  lady  of  Lieutenant  John 
•>rr,  of  the  fJ-ttli  rqiimtnt,  a  son. — At  Ksk- 
grove,  the  lady  of  Captain  North  Dalrym- 
ple,  a  daughter — 21.  The  latly  of  .lohn 
Horrock«,  Emj.  a  daugtitcr. — 23.  At  I.axi- 
rislon  Place,  Edinbur^i,  Mrs  Andrew  Mel- 

liss,  a  son At   Edinburgh,  ilie  lady  of 

Laurence  Craigie,  Esq.  of  Glcndoick,  a 
son. — 24.  At  Sundnun,  the  lody  of  .lohn 
Hamilton,  Esq.  jun.  of  Sondnim,  a  daugh- 
ter  S7.   At    Huntingdon,   I'.asl    Lothian, 

Mrs  Campbell,  a  son. — iit  her  mother's.  Mw 
Dnnninond,  house  in  Forth  Street,  lulin- 
burgli,  tlic  lady  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Ogilvy,  a  daughter.^ — At  Batli,  the  lady  of 

Sir  A.    Hood,   Bart,   a  daughter At  Ar- 

dros^n,  the  lady  of  Robert  Hunter,  Esq. 
of  WhitHcId,  Jamaica,  a  daughter. 

MARIIIAGES. 

Jiin.  26.  At  r.diiiburgh,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ross,  to  Marina,  yoiiugeiit  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  John  Hnlden  of  Newaistle- — 31. 
At  St  George's  church,  Bloomsbiiry,  Lon- 
don, Colonel  Sir  Alexinder  Rryce,  C.  B. 
C.  St  F.  K.  C.  commanding  the  royal  en- 
gineers, Fortsmoutli,  to  hviiiily,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Porker,  Esq.  of 
MuHwell-liill,  banker,  London. 

Fch.  2.  At  Paisley,  Mr  John  Crawford, 
manu&cturer,  to  Janet,  third  daughter  of 

the  late   Mr  James  Hamilton,  merchant 

At  GrcemK'k,  Mr  John  Love,  merclmnt, 
Glasgow,  to  Miss  Jean  Duncan,  Greenock. 
—At  Ncnagh,  James  Dempdter,  Esq.  M.D. 
93d  regiment,  to  Elizabeth  Maria,  only 
child  of  John  CarroU,  Esq.  of  Ncwlawn, 
county  of  Tipperary.  Irehmd, — 'i.  At  Craig- 
bank,  Jatiies  Stirling,  Esq.  merchant  in 
Glitsgow,  to  Sural),  daughter  of  John 
M'Caul,  Et-q.  of  Craigbank a.  At  Park- 
hall,  William  Colville  Learmonth,  Esq.  of 
Belle  Rose,  to  Gloriana,  only  dniighter  oi 
the  late  .lofin  Mackenzie,  lisq.  of  Gamkirk, 
— 6.  At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Nible,  V.s(]. 
Viewbatik,  to  Elizabetli,  daughter  of  the 
late  Walter  Brown,  Esq.  o(  Currit; — 0.  At 
Gkegow,  James  Coat£,  Esq.  of  OldpLtce,  to 


1 

rd  ~ 


Cliristinn,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
James  Bayne,  Concraig,  Perthshire. — At: 
Ijimbetli  Palace,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
Clive,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countew 
of  Powis,  to  Lady  Lucy  Graham,  third 
daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  .Mon- 
trose.— 10.  At  Gkiigow,  Lieutenant  Ros, 
of  the  26th  regiment,  to  Eli/alx^tl«,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  deceased  WtllLun  Fleming, 
R«q.  of  Kelvin  Bnnk — 1 1.  .\t  Inverness, 
James  Driver.  Esq.  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  to 
Miss  Annabclla  Chishnlm,  .second  daughter 
of  Captain  Hugh  ChJjiliohn,  late  !Hli  royal 
vetenin  battalion,  and  Resident  romniandant 
of  Fort  Augustus.— 12.  At  London,  Archi- 
bald Constal)Ie,  l-lsq.  bookseller  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Utei 
Jolm  Neale.  Esq — IS.  At  CaldweU,  count/* 
of  Ayr,  Lieutenant-general  the  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Colville,  G.  C.  U.  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Muir  of  Caldwell,  Esq. 
— 18.  At  Lcith,  Mr  Edward  Reid,  mer- 
chant,   Newcastle- on -'IVne,    to    Isabella, 

daughtei  of  Mr  P.  Sandenum  there ^St). 

At  Leith,  George  Scott  Elliot,  Ew).  of  Lau- 
rieston,  to  Anne  Marjory,  eldest  da\ighi 
of  James  Dell,  Esq.  merchant  in  Leith.^ 
At  Seaside,  Andrew  Thomson,  Esq.  younger 
of  Kinloch,  W.  S.  to  Barbara,  youngest 
daughter  of  James  Hunter  of  Seaside,  Esq- 
— At  Perlli,  George  Ramsay,  Esq.  Craigic, 
to  Miss  Katherinc  Stewart,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Patrick  Stewart,  Esq.  Perth 23.  At 

Greenock.  <Japtain  William  /Vthol,  to  Misa 
Jean  M'Kechnie — 2(>.  At  Edinburgh,  Cap- 
tain Hugli  Stevenoon,  Campbeltown,  to 
Mrs  Macintyre,  widow  of  D.  Macintyre, 
Esq.  Glcdoe — At  Lord  Hennand's,  tha, 
Rev.  Leslie  Moodic,  to  Catherine,  daughter, 
of  die  deceased  Charles  Fergusson,  Esq.-^ 
At  Glenlu^e,  Mr  William  Smith,  juo. 
merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  rhomas   FrecbMm,  minister 

of  New  Monkland At  Gliksgow.  William 

Middleton,  Esq.  merchant,  to  Jessy,  daugh' 
ter  of  Mr  George  Craufurd,  writer, 

DEATHS. 

Juhf  IS,  1817.  David  Charles  Ramsay, 
Esq.  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  rcn- 
dent  at  Mocha,  and  of  tlieir  civil  service  oa 
tlie  Bombay  eirtablishnient. 

A'oi'.  14.  At  Tulloch,   in   the  island  of 
.Taniaica,  George  Abemomby  Bruce,  in  tha 
1  !Hh  year  of  his  age,  second  son  of  the  ' 
Alexander  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennel. 

Dec.  7.  M  Havannah,  James  Robertson« 
aged  29,  inidsliipmoii  on  board  bis  Majesty'a 
ship  IVijlffiiau,  Captain  DufT;  on  the  13th 
May  last,  John  Wilson  Robertson,  aged  18» 
died  at  Bantl';  and  on  the  lUth  of  June* 
George  Alexander  Robertson,  aged  15» 
midshipiitan  on  board  the  Didfi  CampbeA 
liidiaman,  was  drowned  <M  St  Helena; 
sons  of  Mr  Williimi  RobertMn,  merchant 
in  Banir,  and  all  highly  promising  youns 
men. — 33.  At  St  Helena,  where  lie  had. 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  healdi,  Francis 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  C'dBie 
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pnny'*  civil  service  at  Beneoolcn.  elciest  son 
of  thf  deci'jut'd  Charles  Stewart,  I'^sij.  late 
coiniuander  of  thi;  Airlij  CuttL  Kust  India- 
man. — ^fi.  At  Auchindinny,  near  Rdin- 
burgli.  Mary  Ijtrope  Coulon  Clerl'on  do 
ViliarsoD,  duughtcr  of  the  Count  dc  Vil- 
Lirson,  a  native  of  l''rance,  and  wife  of 
Robert  Kwart,  Esq.  surgeon,  lAte  of  the 
island  of  .Jamaica. 

Jan.  i.  At  Kio  Bueno,  Jaintiica,  Mrs 
Jean  Buchan,  wife  of  Mr  Jtilin  St«wMt, 
merchant  there. — 6.  In  the  32d  year  of  her 
age,  much  and  descrs-edly  regretted,  the 
lady  of  Major  CiuTipl>ell  of  Strachur — \i 
Amalrce,  in  tlic  8f)th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs 
Christian  Mtn/ies,  widow  of  .lames  Fisher, 
to  whom  Khe  lisd  twelve  children. — 11.  At 
the  lioiue  of  Airie,  in  the  island  of  Stron- 
say,  Orkney,  MLis  Barbara  Fca  of  Airie. — 
At  London,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  31  »t 
year  of  his  age,  Majur  Tohn  (iarlics  .Mac- 
t.'iilloeh,   late  of  the  riHe   brigade,  having 

been  diirtecn  years  in  the  amiy Ik  At 

Glcnforsa,  Island  of  Mull,  I-aclilan  Mac- 
quaric  ai  Macouatie,  I'.sq.  This  venerable 
hospitable  cluctiain  was  seldom  contincd  by 
any  iucknc>>s  till  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
he  died  at  the  age  of  103. — Ifi.  At  Tours, 
John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Bardnwie.— 80.  At 
Maurhuugh,  John  M.iiler,  much  and  justly 
regretted.  He  was  a  man  of  great  Binipli- 
city  of  manners  and  unafteetEd  piety-— 
26.  At  Afton  Lodge,  Ayrshire,  Mrs  Stewart 
of  Afton,  widow  of  Mujor-genenvl  Aicsander 
Stewart,  M.P.  and  colonel  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  foot — 28.  Suddenly,  of  a  water  in 
the  chcjt,  aged  19,  Eupheinia,  youiiges-t 
daughtcj:  of  i^(r  David  Artlmr,  sen.  tool- 
maker,  Edinburgh. — At  Kdinburgh,  Sir 
John  Carmichael  Anstruihtr,  of  Anstruthcr 
and  f'armicliael,  BarL  M.P At  Linlith- 
gow, Jane  .\gnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
IJston,  sheritl-clerk  of  Linlitiigow,  aged 
eleven  years  and  four  months. — 29.  In 
Merrion  Square,  Dulilin,   the  Right  Hon. 

Sackville  Hamilton 3<).  .'\t  Glasgow,  Mrs 

Mary  Wilson,  relict  of  .John  Anderson  of 
Kingsfield,  Esq — 31.  At  Sydenham,  near 
Kelso,  George  Haldane,  l-lsq — At  Peter- 
Itead,  in  tlie  81  si  year  of  her  age,  Mrs 
Nicoll,  widow  of  Mr  John  Nicoll,  mcr- 
(iliAnt,  Lofifiicmouth. 

/•'(•&.  1.  At  Roxburgh  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Ann  Livingston,  ekiciit  daugliter,  and  on 
the  4th,  Mrh  Euphaiis  iMurray,  s|x>use  of 
Josiab  Livingston,  mercliant  in  Edinburgh. 
— At  his  Keat,  Amptliill  I'ark,  Ucdfordshirc, 
the  Bight  Hon.  John  Fitzpatrick,  Earl  of 
Upper  Onsory,  Baron  Gowran,  and  a  peer 
of  England,  His  lordship  wjis  born  May  7, 
1745  ;  succeeded  his  fiitlitfr.  tha  Intc  Earl, 
in  17  JH;  and  married,  in  17(>9,  the  Ouchrss 
of  Grafton,  by  whom,  who  died  in  ISUi,  he 
had  iii.suc  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Gcr- 
tnide.  His  Lordship  was  elder  bmllier  to 
the   late    General    Eif/patrick,  M.P.  who, 

Llsad  he  survived,  would  have  inherited  the 
peerages,  wliich  arc  now,  we  believe,  be- 
cDiBc  extinct.     The  death  of  thi-i  venerable 
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and  patriotic  nobleman  wns  occasioned  by 
an  aiJopicctic  lit,  wiiilc  in  the  bosom  of  his 
faniily.  He  only  survived  tlic  stroke  about 
three  hours.— At  Camwatli-house,  Barbara, 
youngest  daughter  of  Norman   Lorkhart, 

Esq 2.    At    Kilmarnock,    aged   78,    Mr 

John  Mennons,  printer.— At  Stonehaven, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Muniess,  episcopal  cletjiy- 
nian  tliere,  in  the  9 1  st  year  of  his  age.  and 
64th  o(  his  miiiistr)' — At  Breckonhill, 
.Tames  Carruthers,  Esq.  of  BreckonliilL— 
At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Pew,  widow  of  John 
Pew,  I'^sq.  of  Hitliiw(own.— ^i.  At  North  Ber- 
wick, in  the  78th  year  of  lier  age,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Groliuni,  spouse  of  Mr  David 
Dull,  l.ite  £eliooliiia.stt.'r,  Gifibrd,  East  Lo- 
thian.— .\t  Perth,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  yU  Jolm  M'Dougall,  in  titv  2Stll 
year  of  his  age — \\.  Edinburgh.  Mrs  EU 
pliinstone  Primeroac,  widow  of  James  RoUo* 
Ehq.  and  daiij{)ucr  of  tlic  late  Sir  Archibald. 
Primerosc,  Bart,  of  Dunipace.— At  her 
house  in  Charlotte  Square,  Eduil>urgh,  Mrs 
Marjoribnnk.'j,  widow  of  the  late  Edward 
Marjoribankii,  Esq.  of  l.fxa — In  Abbey 
Street,  Dublin,  ag«l  88,  in  the  full  p<;e«es- 
sion  of  all  her  faculties,  Eleanor,  Dnwagct 
Lady  Palmer,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Roger 
Palmer,  Bart,  of  Castle  Lackcn,  m  tiie 
county  of  Mayo,  and  Ballyshannon,  in  tlie 
county  of  Kildarc. — i.  At  Edinburgh,  in 
the  31st  year  of  his  age,  Mr  James  Hall 
Gray,  merchant — 'I'he  DowagcT  ViscountcsH 
Atbutlmot. — J  At  Portland  Place,  Leith, 
Mr  Andrew  Golbreatli,  aged  76,  late  mer- 
chant in  Leith. — .Mary,  fourth  daugliter  of 
Mr  Johnston,  Riirgeon,  Prince's  Street, 
Edinburgh. — 6.  At  Cambridge,  Laurence 
Dundas.  «cond  son  to  the  Hon.  Laurence 
Uundas,  and  grandson  to  Lord  Duiidas. — 
At  their  Grace's  ecal.  Belvoir  Caatlc,  the 
infant  son   of  the   Duke  and    Duchess   ol 

Rutland 8.   At  Bank    Place,   Archibald, 

third  son  of  Mr  Arcliibald  Cleghom,  mer- 
chant, Leith.— 9.  At  Kcnnow-iy,  Mrs  Seton, 
relict  of  Captain  David  Seton.— At  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Jane  de  Morgan, relict  of  Utm- 
can  Buclianun,  Esq.  surgeon,  Hon.  I^asl 
India  Company's  service — 10.  At  Law- 
houses,  East  Lotliiun,  Mr  Robert  Dudgvon. 
late  deacon  of  tlie  incorp<iration  of  buktrs  in 

Edinburgh At  Wilum  Bum,  near  Hawick, 

Roxburghshire,  that  well-known  nr.d  wor- 
thy character,  Mr  James  Hart,  farmer, 
commonly  called  "  Hart  of  Hearti,"  aged 
05, — At  Leith,  Mrs  Carstaits.  sptnisv  of 
George  Carstairs,  l';^q.  mercliant,  Leiiii — 
At  Barclay's  hotel,  Edinburgh,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  72  years,  IMr  John  Wnde. 
This  gentleman  has  been  known  to  tlie 
commercial  world  as  a  Iravt-Utr  for  upwanit 

of  h\  years 11.  At  l-alidrk,    Mr  Jnuics 

Aitkcn.  writer  there. — .\t  tilajgow,  in  the 
4!>th  3'par  of  her  agf,  Mrs  I'.li/iabeth  John- 
ston, .spou»e  of  David  M'liiiffic,  I''.m|.  mer- 
chant there. — 12.  At  Edinburj;b,  n(;ed  90 
years,  Mrs  Catherine  Dunbar,  widow  of 
Thonias  Wcdderbum.  Esq — At  Strailicn- 
dry,   I'ifi'sliirc,  Robert,  pnlv  child    of  th' 


late  Robert  Kirk,  Esq.  of  Welhatn  Lodj^ 
Lciceitcrshin:.-^— At  Edinburgh.  George 
Whitt;,  Ksq.  one  of  tile  niagittralss  of  that 
dty,  a^ed  7U.  Mr  White  has  held  the 
ofnca  of  tnagistidte  four  times,  besides  ra- 
riods  other  important  Btations  in  tlip  town- 
oounciL  He  ha«  left  the  following  legacies 
10  diaritiible  and  pious  institutions;  thus 
erindng  the  same  desire  for  tlisir  pn»sp«rity 
and  extended  utility  after  his  death,  to  which 
he  so  amply  contributed  during  hib  life  : 
To  the  Kdinburgh  Bibl",  Missioi.ary,  and 
Gaelic  School  Societies,  £'1.50  each  ;  Desti- 
tute Sick  Society  and  .Magdalene  Asylum, 
£l(X)  CHch  ;  the  poor  of  Urutu  Street  con- 
gregation, £l30;  the  free  sdtool  of  Uristo 
coni^regHtio:!,  £lOO;  and  Orphan  Hospital, 
SoiU — At  llunifrjes,  Elizabeth  Hose  Lning, 
youngest  duughter  of  Dr  John  l.aing,  phy- 
sician diere. — 1'3.  At  Milton,  Urr.  Mr 
John  Copland. — At  his  house  in  Bedford 
Square,  London,  Sir  VVilham  Fraser  of 
Leaddune,  Bart — .At  Torbrcck,  in  tlic  76th 
year  of  her  age,  .Mrs  Ann  Hussell,  tlio  lady 
of  Alexander  Frascr,  Ksq  of  Torbreck — 
At  his  seat.  Dunniclien,  Koifarshire,  in  Ills 
36th  year,  George  Dcmpsttcr,  \isq.  many 
years   representative   in    parliament  for   St 

Andrews,  Kc At  Melville-house,  Jane, 

Countess  of  I. even  and  Melville. — .\t  Edin- 
burgh, .>fis8  Blair  It ichardii'vn,  eldest  daitgh- 
tcr  of  the  late  Mr  William  RicJiardsnn, 
^licitor-ut-luw,  aged  (iil, — At  Dlackcthouse, 
"^Irs  Mar)'  Bell,  rtlict  of  Mr  Chiislnphcr 
'^Smyth  of  Kitstlicld,  at  liic  advanced  age  of 
91  year,? — .At  Iovernc»>,  .Mrs  Maijory 
Fraszr,  spouse  of  Mr  Alexander  Tolniie, 
merchant,  Glasgow.— At  Glasgow,  of  tyiihui 
fever,  Mr  WUhain  (Sardncr,  jailor. — At 
Perth,  John  Rutherford,  Esq-  writer,  pro- 
curator-IJiical  of  tlic  county  of  Perth — At 
£a.«t  Dairy,  Mrs  SliirrelE — 16.  At  her  house 
in  York  Place,  Kdinburgh,  Dowager  Lady 
.'^inclair  of  Miu-klc— At  Edinburgh,  Miss 
.Margiu-ct  Moncrieff,  dflughtsr  of  the  late 
Colonel  George  Moncricff  of  Ucidie— In 
the  2  jtli  year  of  his  age,  at  tlie  house  of  Dr 
Wintcibottom,  Wistoc,  ne.ir  Shields,  on  his 
way  to  London  from  Dun  i  fries-shire,  of 
wliich  he  was  a  native,  George  .Mncaulay, 
Esq.  collector  of  tlie  ctirtoms  at  Sierra 
Leone,  grandson  of  tlie  author  of  the  His- 
tfwy  of  St  KOda,  anil  ntar  relative  of  thq 
relebrat«d   Zacliary   MncauLiy,   E.sq.    Lon- 

ibn IT.    At    Springwoodiwrk,    Mary, 

daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  J.  Doug- 
las, Bart.  Miss  Douglsis.  who  had  been 
for  some  time  ii<  a  dtlL'ute  fciate  of  htalth. 
was  induced,  by  the  gonial  wurmth  of  the 
weatlier  on  the  day  of  her  decca.sc.  to  walk 
within  the  gruunde  of  Sjiringwoodpark,  on 
the  niaTgin  of  the  river  Tiviot ;  and  two 
ladies,  who  wire  the  only  spectators  of  the 
sctne,  hajipt-ned  to  be  on  the  opposite  side, 
under  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Casde.  They 
obsirvi-d  hi-r  st'«p,  an  if  to  pick  soiTu-thing 
ftom  the  ground,  when  she  lost  her  balance 
and  fell  itito  the  river.     A  female  relative, 


'eaths. 

who  followed  to  join  in  her  walk, ' 
alarm  from  the  ladies  on  the  otiter  aide, : 
procured  tlie  help  of  workmen   who  wer 
near.     The  body  was  taken  out  after  I 
been  five  or  six  minutes  immcrgcd,  and  the 
best  medical  assistance  was  immediately  ap- 
plied ;  but -das!   the  spirit  had  quitted  its 

tenement  of  clay At  St  Andrews.   Lieut'^ 

colonel  John  Macgill,  late  of  his  Majesty\ 
19th  regiment  of  foot — 18.  At  Edinburgh, 
.Mr  William  Millar,  No  7,  St  Jamfcs\ 
Square,  aged  65 — At  Edinburgh,  in  hil 
Mtb  year,   Mr  Thotnas   Dcwar,  late  mcp. 

chant  there '^0.   At    Edinburgh,    in    he 

S2d  Vt-ar,  Sarah  Kli^abcth,  youngest  daugh« 
ter  of  Robert  Preston,  Esq.  of  New  Sydney 
Place,  Bath — At  Powder  Hall.  Mrs  Chris, 
tian  Simpson,   wife  of  Capldin  Rattray.- 
21.  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr  Gra< 
gory,  physician  in    Edinljurgh. — .At    Rdin* 
burgh,   iSIrs  Janet  Montgomeric,  matron  of 
the  Royal  Intirmaty.     She  held  this  sita-w 
tion  for  several  years,   and  performed  itt 
various  and  laborious  dutie*  with  great  in«^ 
tcg^ty  and  unabated  zeal  for  the  benefit  i 
the  charity,  till  witliin  a  few  days  of  hef 
death.     Her  remains  were  attended  to  th^ 
place  of  interment    by  the  managers   and' 
office-bcnrcn  of  the  institution,  as  a  mark 
of  tlie  Itigh  respect  they  entertain  for  hes 
memory. — In  Misses  Erskine's  hous«, 
ri^ton   Lane,  after  a  very  long  and  seve 
illness,  Mrs  .Miller,  aged  71  years,  house- 
keeper to  the  Lite  Rev.  D.  John  Erskine  of 
Carnock,  and,  since  his  death,  to  his  sur- 
viving daughters.    She  lived  in  tlie  family 
for  more  than  47  years*— After  a  lingering 
illness  of  from  nme  to  twelve  months,  MtfJ 
Jean   Kidd,  spouse  of  Mr  James   Thom^l 

Buctleucli    Ptnd,     Edinburgh 24. 

Edinburgh,   njuch    regretted,     Mr    David 

Davidson,   of  the   Exchequer. 25. 

Edinburgh,   Charles,  infant  son  of  Jti 
Tawsc,  Esq. 

Lately — At  Mount  Hindmost  estate,  Cta* 
rendon,  Jamaica,  Mr  Charle^i   Ma>soD,  soQJ 
of  Mr  James   Ma-sson,  Calton   Hill,  Edin* 

burgh At  her   house,    Great  PortJandJ 

Street,  London,  .Miss  Jane  Elliot,  daughtat| 
of  the  late  Robert  Elliot,  Esq.  of  IVIidlem^ 
miln. — On  his  passage  to   Ceylon,   in   hii 
25th  year,  Lieut.-colonel  Erskine,  youngest 
son  of   Lord    Erskine.— At    London,    the 
Rev.   Joseph  William   Daniel,  one  of  tli*. 
officiating  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Cntholi" 
chapel  in  Virginia  Street,  who  fell  a  WctiiL 
to  the  typhus  fever  in  the  discharge  of  his 
sacerdotal  duties — At  CannoclK  in  StaffordJ 
shire,  in  the  89th  year  of  hin  age,  .Mr  Johnl 
Sheet,  said  to  be  the  only  remaining  soldie 
of  those  employed  under  General  Wolfe  at ' 
the  siege  of  Quebec.     He  had  occupied  a 
farm  at  Cannock  for  atxiut  fifty  years. — At 
London,    Lieutenant-ctdoncl  Ward,  of  thsJ 
Bombay   establishment — .At   London,   tli«J 
Right    lion.    Lady  Mury  Ker,   in   the  Tii 
yciir  of  her  age,  third  sister  of  his  Grace  the j 
late  Julin  Duke  of  IU>xburgUe. 
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Balh  and  routs,  rcmorks'of  ao  Old  Indian 

Officer  on,  31IG. 
Balmouto,  li.itd  of,  letter  of  James  VI.  to, 

313. 
Bankrupts,  lists  of   English  an4  Scotch, 

113.  239,  353,  itiG,  (iOO.  719. 
Barbadoes,   rtiimrl;s  on  the  reasoning*  of 

the  l'"dinbiu-gh  Review  on  tlie  inaunec- 

tion  in,  44. 
Bargain,  breach  of,  trail  for,  711. 
Bachelor,  letter  of  an  old,  IDS. 
Battle  of  rentLmd  Mills,  account  of,  635. 
Benefit  Bocleties.  C4i«c  rclnting  to,  593. 
Bf«sy  Bell  and  .\Iary  Gray,  a  poctn.  16.5. 
Biographia  Literariaof  Colcridjje.  review  of, 

3 La-  r  •  r     ■        r,  Sljj. 

Biotfraph'  .  review  of,  479. 

Birds,  c)i::  r  r,f,  ^35. 

Births,  list*  ul',  117,  V44,  366,  4T2,  606, 

723. 

Vou  II, 


Blrtcklock,  Ur  T.  notices  of.  495. 

Blind,  restoration  to  eight  of  a  person  bom 

80.  2%^ 
Bloody  Garland,  tlie  maiden's,  a  poeui,  260. 
Boiling  springs  of  Java,  account  of  the,  44B. 
fionap.ine's  military  cartiji^  exhibited  iti 

Edinburgh.  711. 
Books,  nolxes  of  reprints  of  old  ones.  No  I. 

gl-t._No  II.  370. 
Bolliwell,  Earl  of.  account  of  his  attempt 

on.HoIyroodliouae  in  1591,  30. 
Boxing  match  at  Wimbledon,  Latin  verses 

on,  669. 
Breslaw,  account  of  a  riot  there,  103w 
Brewster,  Dr.  on  the  optical  properties  of 

mother-of-pearl.   &c-  US,    l\l> — Kxpe- 

rimenl.s  of,  on  the  optical  properties  of 

arrogtmite,  SIB.— and  on  the  optical  struc* 

turc  of  ice,  219. 
Buckhaven,  queries  respecting?  the  colony 

of  r)ani»h  iishennen  cstabli:>1ied  there^ 

626. 
Burgh  Reform,  meetings  in  Edinhuryh  in 

iavour  of,  344. — In   Dysort,   707.— In 

Wigum.  789. 
Bums,  the  ^ladc  of,  to  its  tormentors,  20.51. 
Burns'    Works,   rinditation  of  u  letter  of 

Wordsworth,  on  a  new  edition  of,  <i5. 

Letter  occLsionwl  by  tlie  vindication,  201. 
Byton.  Lord,  review  of  his  foem,  "The 

Lament  of  Tav>o,"  142. 
Caldwell,  kiid  of,  letter  Ur,  from  James  VI,; 

62H. 
Coluinnieii  against  tlie  dead,  observations  on 

some,  400. 
CaiiK-leon  mineral,  curious  experimenti  on 

the,  218. 
Carr  ruck  beacon,  destroyed  by  the  aea,  343> 
Catullos,  obser^'atioris  on,  466.  , 

Chaliners,  llev.  Dr,  on  tlie  pulpit  eloquence 

of,  131. 
Church  history,  on  the  original  mode  of 

editing,  305. 
Circuit  Intelligence,  219. 
Child-stealing,  trial  of  Janet  Douglas  for, 

109. 
Coleridge,  Mr,  review  of  his  •'  Biographia 

Liteniria,"  3.— His  self-importance  eon- 

trasted  with  the  unostentatious  writings 

of  Scott,  Campbell.  Moore,  &c  6,  7.— 

Letter  to  the  reviewer,  285. 
Comet,  discover}'  of  a  new  one,  447. 
Commerciid  lleports,  118,  337.  'MS,  i63, 

590,  715. 
Common  speech,  improprieties  in,  514. 
ComwAll,  notice  of  tiie  steam  engines  to 

44!*. 
Contitablc,  the  Lord  High,  letter  to  liicn 

from  iMr  Uinniont,  35. 
CooItL-ry,  remarks  on,  300. 
Correspondence  of  Or  Lettsom,    extruta 

iDTUm,  ti'dS. 


Court  of  Session,  proceedings  there  rclatire 

to  the  North  Bndgc  buildings,  5H  I,  595. 
Craigi  Sir  Thomas,  of  Riccaiton,  life  of, 

383. 
Crimiuttl  conversation,  account  of  a  trial  for, 

in  the  Edinburgh  Jury  Court,  4C2. 
Criticism,  periodical,  oi'  England,  remarks 

on  the,  ti70. 
Crystallography,    tmportnnt   discoreiy  in, 

Crookston  Castle,  lines  to,  515. 

Cuttle-fish,  supposed  to  be  the  tame  with 
the  krokcn  of  the  ancients,  651. 

Dalkeith,  letter  ftvm,  310. 

Dampers,  description  of  tlie  fraternity  of, 

588 l-'artlier  ivartimlai*  of,  028. 

Plleiu],  on  some  calumnies  against  the,  -lOO. 

Death,  remarkable  preservation  from,  at 
sea,  490. 

Deaths,  Uslsot,  119,  845,  358,  473,  607, 
724. 

Decker's  Gull's  Hom-book,  notices  of  the 
reprint  of.  314. 

Defence  of  Women,  an  ancient  poem,  ex< 
tracts  from,  375. 

DejcunS,  the,  a  Pindaric  ode,  3fl4. 

Depravity  among  animals,  curious  instan- 
CCS  of,  8?. 

Dinmont,  Dandie,  hi«  letter  to  the  Lord 
High  Constable,  3.5. 

Divorce,  on  the  Scots  law  of,  1T6.— Account 
of  the  case  of  Klizabeth  Utterton,  v.  Fre- 
derick Trweh,  178 — Of  tliat  of  .lane 
Dunt2c  or  Levctt,  f.    Philip   Siimpson 

Lcvett,  lei Of  MrsT.ucy  Kibblewhite, 

tr.  Daniel  Itowland,  183-— Opinion  of  a 
celebrated  Judge  on  tJie  divorce  law,  539. 

Drama,  actetl,  \a  Londou,  notices  of  the, 
426,  567,  6C4- 

DramatisLs-,  essays  on  the  early  Fri^lish  ones. 
No  II.  21,— No  111.  J(i().— No  IV.  656. 

Drummond  of  Hawtliornden,  vindtcalicn 
of,  against  the  attack  of  Mr  GifFord, 
497. 

Dundee,  resolution  of  the  ProTost,  in  fa- 
vour of  a  rcfonti  of  the  burgh,  234. 

Early  popular  poetry,  iselect  sketches  of, 
370. 

Eartliquake,  shocks  of,  felt  in  Inverness, 
111. 

F.r.1ip«:  of  the  sun  in  India,  actxnmt  of,  563. 

Edinburgh,  nietlical  report  of,  48,  4.W. — 
Election  of  the  magi.stratcs  of,  116 — Re- 
ceipt and  espenditure  of  tlie  police  estab- 
lishment of,  S'^> Kire  in   tlic  College 

of,  343.— Meetings  in,  to  prttmntc  burgh 
reform,  3-4t — Reduction  of  the  city 
guard  of,  345. — PKxuredirgs  of  the  Royid 
Society  of,  444,  579,  697 — Of  the  Wer- 

ncrian  Natnral  History  Society,  4W . 

Meeting  of  the  inhatiitant'j  of,  regarding 
the  North  Bridge  buildings.  458 — Ac- 
count of,  by  a  traTeUer,  in  1704,  517 — 
Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Session  in 
the  case  of  the  buildings  on  the  North 
Bridge,  594,  595 Proposed  new  build- 
ings on  tlie  Regent  Bridge,  70H,  709.^ 
Correspondence  relating  to  buildings  on 
the  North  Bridge,  712. 
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Elegy  on  the  death  of  an  idiot  gfi^,  ^3S. 
— —  on  the  death  of  an  tiifant,  63<>. 
England,  n-markii  on  the  periodical  criti' 

tiim  of,  C7t;. 
English   draitiatiits.  essays  on   the  early. 

No  II,  21.— No  HI.  260 No  IV.  656. 

English  poets.  Kazlitt''s  lectures  on.  No  I. 
556. — I  In  Chaucer  and  Spenc.r,  558.— 
On  Shakspeare  and  MOiou,  560. 

Engraving  on  ttonc,  progress  of  the  art  of, 
449. 

Epitaph  on  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  318. 

Erroneous  verdicts,  considerations  on,  210. 

F  dne,  the  Honourable  Henry,  meowir 
of.  87. 

Explosion  of  a  coal  mine  in  Durltam,  58SL 

Faiul  event,  narrative  of  a,  630. 

Fauna  Britannica,  or  British  zoolog;-.  381. 

Eergu.'ion.  James,  observations  on  his  re- 
ports of  divorce  cases  in  Scotland,  176. 

Fever,  its  prevalenee  in  l<:dinburgh  in  181S 
and  1817,  48 — Number  of  cases  of,  55a 

Fife  gypsies,  anecdotes  of  the.  No  I.  283^ 
—No  II.  523. 

Finlay,  the  late  John,  account  of,  with  spe* 
rimens  of  his  poetry,  186v^Unpublishcd 
pieces  by.  4!>0. 

Fire  in  Edinburgh  College.  343— In  the 
West  Bow,  Edinburgh,  460 In  Aber- 
deen, ib. 

Fish,  a  non'descript  one  discovered  in  %et- 
hind,  3;«l. 

Flower,  animal,  account  of  a  plant  in  S* 
Luda,  so  denominated.  701. 

Flowers,  effects  of  hot  water  on,  447. 

Fox-chase,  tragical  one,  3i2. 

Frankenstein,  or  the  modem  Fromcthcus^ 
a  noTcl,  review  of,  613. 

French  criticism,  remarks  on,  486. 

Geddcs,  Dr,  remarks  on  a  passage  in  Good'a 
life  of,  376. 

German  universities,  presentstate  of  the,  700» 

Genuany,  on  the  present  Btnte  of  animal 
magnelisra  in,  30...— On  tlie  gypsies  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt  in,  409. 

Glasgow,  on  die  management  of  the  uni- 
versity library  tlicre,  421. — Account  of, 
by  a  traveller,  in  1*04,  519. 

Godwin,  Mr,  review  of  his  new  novel 
"  Mandeville,"  268. 

Gold  coinage,  on  the  new,  169. 

Graphite  discoverctl  in  Scotland,  582. 

Greek  Fragment  of  Sinionides,  516. 

Gypiiies,  anecdotes  of  the  Fife  ones,  9S2, 

523 On   those  of  Hesse-Uarmstadt  in 

Germany,  4')!). 

Hall,  Captain  Buicil,  account  of  his  vqjagff 
to  Loo-Choo,  576. 

Hawthomdcn,  Driunmond  of.  vindicated 
from  the  attacks  of  Mr  GiiTord,  497- 

Hazliit'g  Lectures  on  luijjlisli  I'oetry.  No  I.   _ 

5.50 lln  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  558.—  fl 

On  Shakh-pcare  and  Milloa,  560 No  II.  ■ 

On  Dryden  and  Pope,  679. — On  Thom- 
son and  Cowper,  681. 

Highland!.,  state  nt'  tltc,  after  tlie  Rebellion 
in  Forty -five,  155. 

■  the   Noitlt,  verses  on  Icavins 


them,  18& 
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Uins,  altitude  of  some  remarkable  ona  in 

Eogland,  451. 
UiDbi  to  the  Ladies,  by  nn  Old  Fellow,  3T7. 
— Reply  10  thorn  by  a  Young  FuUow,  613. 
Hogg,  James,  the  Kttrick  Shepherd,  elegy 
by,  47. — A  Hebrew  mdody  by,  400 — 
Letters  to,  from  Tiniotliy  Tickler,  £01, 
654. 
Holyroodhouse,  accoimt  of  BothweU's  at- 
tempt upon  it,  in  15!}1,  30. 
Hora!  Histories,  No  I.  ITU. 
■    Jaridica?,  No  I,  136. 
.  ScandiciB,  No  I.  570. 

^-^_  Sinicic,  630. 

Jiunt,    Leigh,  criticism   on   his  pogn  of 
Kimini,  38,   191. — LeUer  from    Z.   to 
414. 
Hunter,   Mr,  account  of  Im  ingcoious  in- 
strument for  nautical  observations,  331. 
Hygrometer,  description  of  a  self -register- 
ing one,  6-iS. 
Jame«  VI.   documents  respecting  the  pecu- 
niary distreshcs  of,  :U2. — Letter  from,  to 
tlic  Laird  of  Uulmoucu,  313.— Letter  of, 
to  tlie  Laird  of  Caldwell,  628. 
Jarvie,   Nicol,  tertiuii,  letter  of,  to  the  au- 
thor of  Rob  Hoy.  6«2. 
Java,  account  of  the  boiling  springs  of,  4-i8. 
Ice,  optical  structure  of,  219. 
• — —  I'olar,  Captain  Scoresby'a  observations 

on  the,  'WS. 
Icelandic  poem,  notice  of  one,  A70. 
Innocent  men,  remarkable  instances  of  the 

condemnation  of,  213. 
InverncM,  severe  shock*  of  an  earthquake 

felt  there.  111. 
Italy,  on  the  scenery  of  the  nortli  of,  544. 
Jumpers,  the,  a  new  school  of  poetry,  633. 
Jury  Court  of  Scotland,  report  concerning 
the,  4.57. — Trial  £ot  crim.  con.  in,  462. 
— Fmr  bre.-ic]i  of  bar(.^ain,  711. 
Justiciar,  or  Justice-general,  antiquity  of 

the  office  of,  3yi. 
Justiciary,  High  Court  of,  trial  of  three 
Irishmen  for  rape  and  robbery,  108.— 
Of  Janet  OouglM  for  diiJd-stealing,  109. 
—Of  Kobert  Keid,  a  cliimney  swreeper, 
lor  murder,    lit). — Of  .lohn  .leffray,  for 

murder,  ib Of  Robert  Tenant,  tor  theft, 

592 Of  II.  Dingwall,  for  niunler.  jQU 

Keun,  Mr,  criticism  on  his  acting,  G64. 
liemblc  and  Kean,  tlieir  acting  uf  Hamlet 

compared,  ilO. 
Kiiight>i  Krrant,  tlic.  Xo  I-  160- 
Kraken,  remarks  on  the  history  of  the,  G4n!>. 
—Proofs  of  ira  existence,   CoO. — Is  the 
same  with  the  animal  known  amoili;  mo- 
derns by  the  name  of  the  cuttlc-llsh,  (131. 
Ladies,  hints  to  the,  from  an  Old  FeUaw,377. 
—Observations  of  an  <^>ld  liidiun  Officer, 
addressed  to  them,  3nti. — Kcply  lo   the 
Old  Fellow's  hints  to  tlie,  613. — Reply  to 
the  Old  Indian,  a39. 
Lakes  of  Italy,  description  of  the,  &VI. 
Lamp,  account  of  one  witliout  flame,  609. 
Learning,  the  progress  of,  a  ]>oem,  81. 
Leilh,  complctiflo  of  the  second  wet  dock 

there,  2:4,  348. 
f^cslie,  Bishop,  account  of  a  mitnuscript  his- 


tory of  Scotland  by,  £3 Eztnets  frnn 

it,  54. 
Letter  from  an  Ohl  Fellow,  377. 
from  an  Old  Indian  OHiccr,  3&6.— 

Ke^ily  to  it,  539. 

-from  a  Young  Fellow,  filli 


LetUiom,  the  late  Or,  e-vtracts  from  liis  cor> 

rcspundcnco,  636. 
Life  Boats,  new  invented  one,  9S.— Expe-. 

limcnta  at  Ori^I  with  a  new  one.  111. 
Lines  writtflD    in  a  burial-ground   in   the 

Highlands,  29.7. 
Literary  and   Scientific    Intelligence,    97^ 

21H,  3:30,  il7,  5H2,  6»9. 
Literary  Gleanings,  237 
Lithography,  priJgress  of,  449. 
LivciTwol,  remarbi  on  the  Royal  Institutioa 

of,  534. 
Loo-Choo,  account  of  Captain  Hall's  TOJ- 

age  to,  5T6. 
M'Avoy,    Miss,    a   lady  pretending  to  bo 

blirid,  and  to  tell  colours  by  the  touchg 

219. 
■ and  the  German  soraiuua* 


bulisu,  437. 


a  Portuguese  one,  496. 


Macgregor,  Rob  Roy,  memoir  of,  74,  149. 
^His  treatment  nf  a  factor  of  the  Duke 
of  iMuntrose,  77. — And  of  a  messenger 
sent  from  lulinburgh  to  apprehend  himt 
7f).— Instancfs  of  his  generosity,  ISO.— . 
Encomiter  of,  with  the  Earl  of  Athol, 
152. — His  uncommon  strengtli  of  arm, 
15-t..^i\Iemoir  of  some  branches  of  hii 
family,  888. — Escape  of  James  Mocgre- 
gor  from  Edinbiirgh  Castle,  ib — Letter 
of  Janjes  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  289| 
— Letters  to  the  chief  of  the  cl&n,  290. 

Mad  dogs,  remedy  for  the  bite  of.  97. 

Ali^ic  Ijinthem,  Time's,  No  I.  MocliiaFcl's 
deail<-bed,  689. 

Magnetism,  Animal,  slate  of  in  Germany, 
36. — Rxtniordinary  power  of,  343. — Rx- 
traordinary  cure  of  a  boy  by  means  of,  439. 

Mammoth,  account  of  one  found  in  Ame> 
rica,  333. 

Mandeville,  review  of  Godwin's  novel  of, 
26S Remarks  on  reWew,  402. 

Marble,  beautitul  mass  of,  diiicovcred  in 
Fife,  342. 

Morlow,  essay  on  his  drama  of  Edward  IL 
81 On  his  Jew  of  Malta,  SCO. 

Marriages,  lists  of,  1 1 S,  2H,  35B,  472,  600, 
72-k 

Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  curious  facts  re- 
lative to  licr  abdication,  31. — Account  of 
a  diamond  ring  belonging  to.  115. 

Mt'ditrul  Report  of  Kdinburgh,  48,  5,?0. 

^leteor,  account  of  a  briUiimt  one  at  Ips- 
wich, 419. 

— observed   by  Dr   Clark   at   Cam? 

bridge,  6lti. 

Meteoric  stone,  new  variety  of,  332. 

Metcurol laical  pbetiomena  seen  in  Argyll^ 
sJiire,  Itl. 

observations  in   1817,  ab- 


stract of,  433. 


e04,  720. 


reports,  113,  Hi,  354, 4€^ 


MincrnJ,  description  of  a  new  one,  54f). 

Wtni'ntls,  a  new  arran^fnient  of,  299. 

Mont  Rigi,  in  Switzerland,  acvount  of  an 
.^acent  of,  253— A  niglit'ii  residence  on 
its  sununit,  2o9. 

Montrose,  warrant  of  the  king  in  council 
for  a  poll  election  of  magistrates  for,  231. 

Mothcr-of-jK-arl,  on  tlic  opti<^  properties 
of,  33. — On  communicating  its  colours 
to  other  irub»tances.  3+,  HO.— On  the 
incommunicAble  colours  of,  141. 

Miuder,  truil  of  a  fatlicr,  two  brothers,  and 
,3  son,  for.  111. 

Narrative  of  «  fatal  event,  630. 

National  calamity,  occusioncd  by  the  death 
of  till'  Princess  Charlotte  aad  her  Inlimt, 
rdiections  on  the,  250. 

Natural  history,  notit'es  in.  No  I.  378— 
Proofs  of  tilt  iik-rciisin^  ta»U;  for,  380. — 
No  11.  6iO, — Changes  in  the  plumage  of 
birds,  (Hi- — 'lenuiiy  ot'tlic  fcpidet's  web, 

Nortii  Pole,  notice  of  an  cxpetlition  to  the, 
700- 

Ode  on  the  breaking  of  a  china  qtiait  mug, 
317. 

Odohert}-,  Adjutant,  account  of  (he  life  and 
writing  of,  .%"2.  (»S<.5. 
I'Ncil,  Miss,  criticifini  on  her  acting,  367. 
linion  of  a  late  cclcbratt^d  Jtid^^v  on  the 
Scots  law  of  divorce,  5.'19. 

ptIieUo,  conjectural  emendation  ofapofisage 
in,  2<)7. — Aniwer  to  it,  4Cil. 

Paris,  tni>Ieof  deathi  and  birtJis  there  in 
1816,  105 — Prizes  proposed  by  tlio  So- 
eiety  for  Encoiiraijement  of  the  Artd  in, 
33+. 
'  Pargasite,  a  newmincml.dcicripliou  of,  5-19. 
IPatersoft,  Walter,  vctdcs  by,  7i. 
■  Peace,  a  poem.  ti20. 

Pecuniar)"  distress  of  James  V'l.  curious 
documents  respecting  the,  312.— Letter 
cf  James  tn  the  Lain)  of  Dolmouto,  313. 
—To  the  Laird  of  Caldwell,  628. 

Pcnthind  lliU?,  buttlj  of,  fiHo. 
fPctrarch,  tranUalion  from,  ?96. 
'-platinum,  curious  compound  of,  2 If). 

Poetry,  on  tlie  Cockney  School  of,  38,  194. 
.—Elegy  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  47 — 
Lines  written   in  a   Lady's   Album,  by 

W.    Patcrson,    74. The    Progress    of 

Learning;,  81 Verses  written  in  Killar- 

ney,  b7. — BLijsy  Hell  and  Mary  Gray, 

jfij. Wakuig   Orcanis,    a    fragment, 

174. — On  leaving  the  Nortli  Highlands, 
by  a  Lady,  18,5. — Specimens  of  that  of 
tlie  late  .lohn  I'iolay,  188 — Tiio  Shade 
of  Burns  to  iu  Tonncntors,  21.>. —  I'he 
Maiden's  Bloody  Garland,  266 — Lines 
written  in  a  Inncly  Burial-groimd,  295. — 

Transbtion  from  Petrardi,  296 On  the 

Death  of  a  Brother,  ib. — Ode  on  the 
Breaking  of  a  China  Quart  .Mug,  317.^ 
Prince's  Street  Sketches,  No  I.  36!) — 
To  my  L)og,  378 — UnpublLaJied  Verses 
of  Allan  lUmsuy,  383. — The  Uejeunc,  a 
Pindaric  Ode.  39 1. — Sonnet  to  Walter 
S«X)U,  Eiq,  399.— Versesi  written  on  the 


5th  November  1817,  400 A   Hebrrw 

Melody,  ib. — To  a  Lady  reading  Romeo 
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